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Industrial  Commission, 

December  4,  1901. 
To  the  Fifty-seventh,  Congress: 

I  ha\'c  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commiswion,  a  report  on  the  subject  of  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combi- 
nations, prepared  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  appi'oved  June 
18,  1898. 

This  is  the  second  volume  submitted  by  the  commission  on  this 
subject,  the  first  constituting  Volume  I  of  the  commission's  reports. 
The  present  report  covers  the  testimony  taken  before  the  commission 
since  March  4,  1900,  with  a  review  and  digest  thereof,  and  also  special 
reports  on  the  eflEect  of  industrial  combinations  on  prices,  local  varia- 
tions in  prices,  the  relative  prices  of  American  products  in  American 
and  foreign  markets,  and  speculation  in  the  securities  of  industrial 
corporations. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of   the  commission  on  this 

subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  Final  Report. 

Respectfully, 

Albert  Clarke,  Chairman. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preliminary  report  on  industrial  combinations  a  large 
amount  of  new  evidence  on  the  subject  has  been  taken.  In  the  main  this  evidence 
tends  to  confirm  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  report;  but  several  new  lines  of 
investigation  have  been  followed,  so  that  somewhat  more  complete  statements  can  be 
made  and  the  conclusions  formerly  reached  are  made  substantially  certain.  Addi- 
tional information  has  been  secured,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  the  promotion  and 
financiering  of  industrial  combinations;  on  the  causes  for  the  failures  of  those  which 
have  not  proved  successful;  on  the  practices  of  combinations  in  connection  with  the 
export  trade;  on  prices  for  export  goods  as  compared  with  those  sold  within  the 
country,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  industrial  combinations.  The  details 
regarding  the  various  subjects  will  be  given  each  under  its  separate  heading. 

CAUSES  OF  COMBINATION. 

It  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  associated  with  industrial  combinations 
that  the  chief  cause  of  their  formation  has  been  excessive  competition.  Naturally 
all  business  men  desire  to  make  profits,  and  they  find  their  profits  falling  off  first 
through  the  pressure  of  lowering  prices  of  their  competitors.  The  desire  to  lessen 
too  vigorous  competition  naturally  brings  them  together. 

A  second  way  of  increasing  profits  is  through  the  various  economies  which  they 
think  will  come  by  consolidation.  The  special  details  of  these  savings  will  be  given 
under  another  heading.' 

One  or  two  of  the  witnesses  considered  the  protective  tariff  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  trusts.  They  urged  that  high  tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign  competition, 
make  it  easier  for  our  manufacturers  to  combine  to  control  prices,  and  they  think 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  justifies  the  assertion.  Likewise,  they  say, 
through  the  high  profits  that  come  from  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  by  the 
tariff,  capital  has  been  attracted  into  industries  here  to  so  great  an  extent  and  with 
the  expectation  of  so  high  profits  that  home  competition  has  been  unduly  stimu- 
lated, thereby  leading  to  the  formation  of  combinations.^ 

Some  other  witnesses  believe  that  the  tariff,  while  not  the  most  important  cause, 
has,  nevertheless,  some  influence  toward  encouraging  combinations;'  while  one  wit- 
ness, Mr.  La  Taste,  believes  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities,  under  our 
present  system  of  taxation,  is  to  be  considered  the  fundamental  cause.* 

Nearly  all  of  the  witnesses  who  have  considered  excessive  competition  as  the  chief 
cause  do  not  agree  that  the  tariff  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause,  nor  as  a  rule  do 

1  Chapman,  pp.  93,  98,  99;  Pltcairn,  pp.  227,  241;  White,  pp.  253-266;  Burn,  pp.  284-303;  Hopkins,  p. 
346:  Chiaholm,  pp.  431,  435. 

2  Holt,  pp.  552,  553,  569;  Spalding,  pp,  1-4 
'  Hillyer,  p.  13. 

»P.  29. 
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they  concede  that  those  engaged  in  the  organization  of  combinations  have  any  inten- 
tion of  securing  a  complete  monopoly.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  restriction  of 
competition  is  a  step  toward  monopoly,  but  competition  has  not  been  suppressed 
entirely,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  monopoly  has  been  or  can  be  secured.  In 
most  cases  they  would  deny  that  a  monopoly  was  in  any  respect  desirable. 

THE  SAVINGS  OF  COMBINATION. 

(a)  Among  the  economies  that  are  generally  recognized  as  resulting  from  combi- 
nation is  the  regulation  of  production.  Where  there  is  no  general  understanding 
among  producers  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  overproduction,  so  that  markets 
become  demoralized  and  competition  excessive.  The  combination  is  able  so  to  fit 
the  supply  to  the  demand  that  while  customers  can  be  fully  supplied  at  reasonable 
prices  there  is  no  danger  of  overproduction.  It  is  thus  a  means  of  preventing 
panics  and  periods  of  depression.' 

(6)  Closely  allied  with  this  adaptation  of  supply  to  demand  is  the  advantage  that 
comes  from  the  possibility  of  carrying  much  smaller  stocks  of  goods.  This  saves  not 
merely  the  investment  of  capital,  but  also  interest  on  running  capital,  insurance, 
storage  charges,  shop- work  charges,  etc.'' 

(e)  This  same  control  of  production  enables  the  combination  to  keep  its  factories 
running  full  time,  thus  keeping  labor  fully  employed.  It  has  been  found  in  several 
special  cases  that  the  percentage  saved  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  rubber  indus- 
try by  running  a  factory  full  time  instead  of  half  time  was  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  In 
other  cases  it  is  doubtless  more.' 

{d)  When  a  large  proportion  of  an  industry  is  under  the  control  of  one  central 
management,  it  becomes  essential  to  success  that  the  various  products  be  standardized. 
In  this  way  the  quality  of  goods  can  be  made  much  more  uniform  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  and  its  excellence  can  be  guaranteed.  Furthermore,  the  number 
of  styles  of  goods  can  regularly  be  very  much  reduced,  thus  lessening  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  effecting  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  stock  that  needs  to  be  carried.* 

(e)  The  same  influence  leads  to  the  larger  use  of  special  machinery,  and  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  workmen  and  the  superintendents  to  the  special  departments  for 
which  they  are  best  suited.  In  many  cases  through  this  specialization  more  can  be 
saved  than  through  the  introduction  even  of  new  machines.  In  one  case,  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
was  saved  by  thus  specializing  the  machinery.  Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  mentions  the  specialization  and  adaptation  of  material  as  a 
great  saving  in  the  steel  industry.^ 

(/)  The  specialization  mentioned  above  saves  also  materially  through  a  lessen- 
ing in  the  cost  of  superintendence,  which  is  sometimes  very  large.  Likewise  the 
increased  efficiency  often  enables  the  manufacturer  to  lessen  the  number  of  laborers 
per  unit  of  product.* 

(g)  There  are  also  noteworthy  savings  along  somewhat  similar  lines  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  selling;  for  example,  the  number  of  traveling  men  can  often  be 
greatly  reduced.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  there  was  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen.^  Substantial  economies 
can  be  made  through  direct  sales  instead  of  through  middlemen;  and  the  cost  of 
advertising  can  be  materially  lessened,  owing  to  more  intelligent  distribution  and 
method  of  advertising.     Advertising  in  a  large  way  permits  also  the  securing  of 

1  Flint,  pp.  35^  92;  White,  p.  264;  Spalding,  p.  9;  Chapman,  p.  109;  Schwab,  pp.  450-452. 

2  Flint,  p.  36. 

3  Flint,  p.  34;  Spalding,  p.  9;  White,  p.  264;  Schwab,  pp.  453,  454;  Waterbury,  pp.  128, 129. 

4  Flint,  p.  35;  White,  p.  263. 

'Flint,  p.  34;  Schwab,  pp.  450-452;  Duke,  p.  327. 
"Flint,  p.  85;  White,  p.  256. 
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more  favorable  rates. ^  The  popularity  of  a  trade-mark  can  be  more  readily  secured 
when  the  sales  are  direct. 

(h)  There  is  often  through  combination  a  better  knowledge  and  control  of  credit 
conditions,  so  that  bad  debts  may  be  guarded  against.  During  the  year  1890  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  doing  a  business  of  about  $28,000,000,  lost  less  than 
$1,000  by  bad  debts.  The  loss  by  the  separate  companies  on  that  volume  of  business 
would  have  averaged  doubtless  over  $100,000  per  year.^ 

(i)  Of  course  there  is  a  very  material  saving  in  many  instances  through  shipping 
goods  to  customers  from  the  nearest  plants.''  In  this  matter  of  freight  saving  also 
the  large  combinations  can  often  supply  themselves  with  storage  facilities  at  central 
points  and  then  ship  their  goods  in  large  quantities  during  the  seasons  of  the  year 
when  freight  rates  are  lov/est,  thus  often  securing  the  advantages  of  water  transpor- 
tation which  otherwise  would  not  be  available.' 

In  the  case  of  local  combinations,  as,  for  example,  the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky 
Brewing  Company,  a  similar  saving  is  made  in  the  cost  of  delivery  of  goods.  Before 
the  combination  was  made  each  brewery  delivered  beer  to  every  part  of  the  city. 
Now  each  brewery  delivers  to  the  portion  near  which  it  is  situated.* 

FORM  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  case  of  the  newer  combinations  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  that 
practically  all  of  the  important  ones  are  put  into  the  form  of  a  single  large  corporation. 
In  many  cases  the  new  corporation  buys  the  individual  plants  which  it  seems  desir- 
able to  combine  and  thus  becomes  a  single  owner  of  all  the  establishments. 

In  other  cases,  and  this  is  perhaps  true  especially  with  reference  to  the  largest 
combinations,  the  stock  of  the  constituent  members  is  all  bought  by  the  single  uni- 
fying company.  The  constituent  companies  then  retain  their  organization  intact, 
being  controlled  simply  by  the  central  corporation,  as  a  stockholder,  which  can  elect 
directors  and  officers  at  will  and  thus  guide  the  management  absolutely. 

PROMOTION  AND  FINANCIERING. 

(a)  Method  of  organizing. — Considerable  new  evidence  has  been  taken  regarding 
the  methods  of  promotion  and  the  part  which  the  promoter  plays  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  combinations,  as  well  as  regarding  the  relations  between  the  promoter 
and  those  who  finance  the  organization.  It  is  quite  a  general  custom  for  a  syndicate 
to  be  organized  of  individuals,  bankers  and  others,  who  furnish  whatever  cash  may 
be  needed  to  purchase  the  different  plants  entering  the  combination,  and  who  agree 
to  take  a  certain  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  the  new  stock  which  is  not  taken  by  the 
vendors  of  the  plants  and  by  the  public.  Perhaps  the  most  usual  method  followed 
is  for  the  so-called  ' '  promoter ' '  either  to  secure  options  upon  the  various  plants 
entering  into  the  combination,  or  to  purchase  them  outright  for  cash  or  for  stocks  of 
the  new  combination;  then  to  sell  them  to  the  new  combination,  taking  as  pay  there- 
for its  stock  or  stocks  and  bonds.  The  financiers  furnish  to  the  promoter  the  cash 
to  pay  for  the  plants  or  for  the  stocks  of  the  individual  establishments.  They  receive 
from  the  promoter,  for  the  cash,  stocks  of  the  new  corporation.  All  the  exchanges 
of  securities  are  frequently  effected  at  the  same  time  and  place  by  the  different  parties 
entering  into  the  transaction,  so  that  there  is  no  especial  necessity  for  any  large  sums 
of  money  to  be  transferred,  and  the  bargains  made  beforehand  between  the  different 
parties  are  all  consummated  at  once.^ 


1  Flint,  pp.  34,  36;  Duke,  pp.  327,  328;  rampbell,  pp.  309,  310. 

2FlInt,  pp.  36,  37. 

SFUnt,  pp.  35,  36;  White,  pp.  253,  254. 

4  Chapman,  p.  105. 

5  Chapman,  pp.  93,  94. 


(6)  Pay  of  the  promoter. — There  are  various  ways  for  the  promoter  to  receive  his 
pay.  In  certain  instances,  as,  ior  example,  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 
promoter  received  for  his  work  5  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued,  but  had  to  pay 
out  of  this  the  charges  of  lawyers,  accountants,  appraisers,  and  bankers. 

A  more  usual  form  of  remuneration  is  to  give  to  the  promoter  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  with  which  to  buy  the  plants  required  and  to  pay  expenses,  permitting  him  to 
retain  the  surplus  for  his  profits.  In  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  the  syndicate  subscribers  furnishing  cash  received  for  each  $100  paid  in 
$100  in  preferred  stock  and  $90  in  common  stock.  The  promoters  had  to  purchase  the 
plants  and  were  given  the  entire  issue  of  preferred  and  common  stock.  If  they  could 
buy  the  plants  for  the  proceeds  of  the  100  per  cent  of  preferred  stock  and  90  per  cent 
of  common,  they  made  the  10  per  cent  of  common  stock  for  their  profit;  if  they  had 
to  pay  more  than  that  sum  their  profits  were  correspondingly  lessened;  if  they  could 
buy  for  less,  naturally  they  made  more  than  the  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock. 
They  were  under  the  express  limitation  that  no  preferred  stock  was  to  be  issued  in 
excess  of  tangible  assets,  and  no  common  stock  in  excess  of  an  amount  determined  by 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  plants,  as  shown  by  previous  experience,  capitalized  on  a 
7  per  cent  basis.' 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  syndicate  subscribers 
received  for  each  $100  paid  in  cash  $100  in  preferred  stock  and  $70  in  common  stock. 
The  promoters  received  the  remaining  $30  in  common  stock,  out  of  which  they  had 
to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  organization.  They  retained  the  remainder  for  their 
profits.  Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Chapman  states  that  when  a  financiering  syndicate 
receives  for  its  subscriptions  par  in  preferred  stock  and  something  less  than  par  in 
common  stock,  the  usual  custom  is  for  the  promoters  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the 
common  stock  as  pay  for  their  services  and  for  covering  the  costs  of  organization.  In 
most  cases  their  profits  will  depend  upon  the  rigidity  with  which  they  can  hold  down 
their  expense  accounts,  and,  in  many  cases,  where  the  purchase  of  plants  is  entirely 
in  their  hands,  upon  the  skill  which  they  can  show  in  making  purchases.  Usually, 
of  course,  a  careful  appraisement  has  been  made  of  plants  beforehand,  so  that  the 
basis  of  the  stock  issue  is  well  known  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  deal.  A  certain 
speculative  chance  is  also  often  given  to  the  promoters  through  the  fact  that  it  is 
within  their  discretion  to  buy  for  cash  or  stocks  as  they  can  best  make  agreements 
with  the  vendors.  In  that  case  they  can  sometimes  make  much  better  bargains  for 
themselves  by  paying  cash,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  persuading  the  vendors  to  take 
securities,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  cash  that  needs  to  be  paid  out.  It  is  regularly 
the  case  that  the  promoter  receives  his  pay  in  common  stock. 

(c)  Pay  of  the  financier. — Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  more  conservative  tendency  shown  by  the  bankers  and  others  interested  in 
financing  liie  industrial  combinations.  The  man  who  advances  money  to  buy  the 
various  plants  is,  in  many  instances,  taking  a  considerable  risk  and  expects  often  to 
secure  high  pay  therefor.  The  extent  of  his  pay  is  dependent  nevertheless  largely 
upon  his  judgment  as  to  the  future  course  of  development  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
bination in  question.  He  practically  buys  securities  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
If  they  earn  high  dividends  his  earnings  will  be  great,  provided  he  retains  the  securi- 
ties; if  he  sells  them  his  profits  will  be  determined  by  the  market  rate  of  the  securi- 
ties, that  being  dependent  again  in  the  long  run  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
establishments.  The  more  usual  terms  probably,  under  which  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  financial  agreements  have  been  made,  are  that  for  each  $100  cash 
paid  in  the  subscribing  member  of  the  financial  syndicate  receives  par  in  preferred 
stock  with  a  bonus  in  common  stock  equal  to  the  preferred  less  the  amount  reserved 
for  the  pay  of  the  promotor.  This  reserve  has  sometimes  been  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  common  stock,  sometimes  30  per  cent,  and  sometimes  only  10  per  cent." 


1  Flint,  p.  38.  '  Chapman,  pp.  93,  94;  Flint,  pp.  37,  38,  61,  66-73. 
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Instead  of  the  plans  mentioned  above  numerous  others  are  of  course  found,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  more  desirable  to  issue  bonds  or  where  for  some  reason  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  special  terms,  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  some  of  the 
members  entering  into  the  combination.  Promoters  sometimes  receive  specified 
sums  of  money  for  their  services;  bankers  practically  always  have  to  take  for  their 
services  a  percentage  of  the  stock  or  the  surplus  left  over.' 

It  is  apparently  the  case  that  within  late  years  private  bankers  are  taking  a  more 
active  and  much  more  influential  part  in  floating  large  business  corporations — a  line 
of  business  quite  remote  from  banking  proper.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  bankers  have  long  been  the  chief  promoters.  The  lessening  rates  of 
interest  in  this  country  seem  to  be  driving  them  into  the  same  practices  here. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

GENERAL   STATEMENTS. 

Two  general  opinions  regarding  the  basis  of  capitalization  of  companies  and  com- 
binations are  represented  by  the  witnesses:  First,  that  the  amount  of  capitalization 
should  be  limited  by  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  owned,  or  should  at  any  rate 
bear  some  strict  relation  thereto;  second,  that  the  capitalization  should  be  dependent 
upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  company. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  were  apparently  of  opinion  that  the  actual  cash  value  might 
be  substantially  determined  by  the  cost  of  building  of  the  plants  themselves  and  by 
the  actual  selling  value  of  the  stock  on  hand.^  Others  took  the  rather  extreme 
ground  that  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the  public  was  concerned  the  amount  of  capi- 
talization made  practically  no  difference  whatever.  Overcapitalization,  it  was  said, 
will  not  affect  earnings,  and  the  stockholder  and  the  public  are  interested  in  earnings 
rather  than  in  capital.     Capitalization  has  no  relation  whatever  to  earnings.* 

Even  those  witnesses,  however,  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  investor,  if  not  the 
public,  has  some  interest  in  the  question  of  capitalization,  and  that  there  should  be 
enough  public  knowledge  on  the  matter  so  that  the  investor  would  know  what  his 
company  was  doing.  Some  general  provision  that  would  determine  that  condition 
for  the  investor  might  well  be  provided.* 

The  greater  number  of  witnesses  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
for  capitalization  a  basis  of  tangible  assets  whose  value  should  be  well  known  and 
should  be,  other  things  equal,  somewhat  closely  related  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  plants.  It  was  thought  that  such  a  basis  of  tangible  assets  was,  on  the  ^yhole, 
suitably  represented  by  preferred  stock  at  par,  provided  a  company  or  a  combina- 
tion were  to  issue  both  preferred  and  common  stock;  or  in  case  a  company  thought 
it  wiser  to  issue  bonds  instead  of  preferred  stock,  the  tangible  assets  would  afford  a 
fairly  satisfactory  basis  for  a  bond  issue,  provided  that  the  earning  capacity,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  preceding  years,  was  eiiough  to  pay  considerably  more  than 
interest  on  such  bonds. 

These  witnesses  were  usually  of  the  opinion  that  besides  this  basis  of  tangible 
assets  for  preferred  stock  it  was  just  and,  on  the  whole,  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
including  investors  in  stocks,  that  there  be  also  an  issue  of  common  stock,  based 
upon  so-called  intangible  assets — that  is,  upon  patents,  trade-marks,  good  will,  and 
the  increased  earning  capacity  that  might  come  from  combination  itself.  The 
amount  of  such  common  stock  dependent  upon  earning  capacity  would  naturally 
vary  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  business.  Those  corporations  whose  earnings  were 
largely  dependent  upon  the  popularity  of  brands  or  trade-marks  might  properly  issue 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  common  stock  as  compared  with  preferred  than  could 

•  Chapman,  pp.  96,  97. 

apitcairn,  pp.  227,  232,  233. 
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those  companies  whose  product  came  more  directly  into  the  market  in  competition 
with  others  of  like  character,  as,  for  example,  various  steel  products,  sugar,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc.' 

The  expression  "good  will"  was  used  by  many  of  the  witnesses  to  include  the 
various  forms  of  intangible  assets  mentioned  above,  but  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was,  properly,  restricted  to  the  business  advantage  of  acquaintance  and  repu- 
tation acquired  by  any  establishment  through  a  long  period  of  dealing  with  its  cus- 
tomers. Several  of  the  witnesses  who  held  to  the  last-named  meaning  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mere  fact  of  combination  itself  removed  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
element  of  good  will,  and  that  in  consequence  it  formed  no  just  basis  for  capitaliza- 
tion. In  order  to  avoid  this  loss  of  good  will  through  combination  it  had  been  found 
best  in  many  instances  to  retain  the  individual  existence  of  the  separate  establish- 
ments under  the  combination,  or  at  any  rate  to  retain  the  names  of  brands  and 
trade-marks  of  which  the  value  had  been  built  up  by  earlier  establishment^.'' 

FACTS    REQAKDINQ    SPECIAL    COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Pitcairn,''  the  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  testified  that 
when  it  was  organized  by  increasing  its  capital  stock  and  buying  properties  of  its 
principal  competitors,  the  properties  were  bought  in  at  their  actual  cash  values, 
nothing  being  paid  for  good  will,  and  that  the  capitalization  represented  strictly 
actual  cash,  values.  The  properties  purchased  in  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  were  bought  at  what  was  regarded  as  actual  values,  represented  mainly  in 
tangible  assets,  and  this  covered  the  issue  of  both  preferred  and  common  stock.'' 

Many  of  the  witnesses,  testifying  with  reference  to  their  own  combinations,  stated 
that  there  was  a  fixed  relation  between  the  tangible  assets  and  the  capitalization, 
and  usually  that  the  preferred  stock  represented  the  tangible  assets.  For  example^ 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  issued  capital  sto(tk  to  the  amount  of  the  tangi- 
ble assets.*  The  preferred  stock  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  was 
limited  strictly  to  the  tangible  assets.*  The  bonds  and  preferred  stock  together  of  the 
United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  were  not  to  exceed  the  actual  appraised 
value  of  the  tangible  assets.'  In  the  case  of  the  rubber  companies  these  assets  were 
defined  as  including  plant,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  and  accounts  guaranteed.  The 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  limited  its  preferred  stock  also  to  its  tan- 
gible assets,  as  did  the  National  Salt  Company  and  numerous  others.^ 

In  practically  all  of  these  cases  where  preferred  stock  or  preferred  stock  and  bonds 
represented  tangible  assets,  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock  was  issued, 
which 'represented  goodwill  in  the  broader  sense  of  that  term — that  is,  including 
patents,  trade-marks,  brands,  and  good  will  in  the  narrower  sense.  In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  common  stock,  instead  of  being  made  equal  to  that  of  preferred,  was 
determined  rather  by  the  earning  capacity  of  the  plants  as  shown  by  their  record 
for  a  few  years  preceding. 

In  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  which  owned  a  large  number  of 
patents  and  trade-marks,  the  issue  of  common  stock  was  limited  to  14f  times  the 
amount  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  during  the  year  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  combination;  that  is  to  say,  the  issue  of  the  common  stock  was 
put  on  a  7  per  cent  earning  basis." 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  intended  the  common  stock,  which  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  preferred,  to  include  patents,  good  will,  etc.,  but  likewise  it  represented, 

1  Flint,  pp.  50,  53, 92,  and  elsewhere.  White,  p.  252;  Burn,  p.  306;  Duke,  pp.  317, 331;  Hopkins,  pp.  343, 
355;  Chisholm,  pp.  432,  433,  441;  Norrls,  p.  477. 
2 Burn,  p  287;  Taylor,  p.  162. 
3  Pp.  227,  232,  233. 
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6  Flint,  48. 
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"among  other  things,  the  increased  earning  capacity  h>'  reason  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  interests  acquired." 

In  the  appraisal  of  the  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  no  allowance  was  to  lip  jnade 
for  the  value  of  any  franchises,  labels,  or  trade-marks,  earnings  or  output.' 

The  common  stock  of  the  National  Salt  Company  was  to  pay  for  good  will,  earn- 
ing capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc.,  but  was  limited  to  five  times  the  average 
annual  net  earnings  for  the  preceding  two  years.'' 

Mr.  Norris '  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the  common 
stock,  which  was  spoken  of  as  representing  good  will,  was  issued  on  a  very  low  basis 
of  value.  He  speaks  of  one  paper  mill  that  yielded  $4.50  in  company  securities  for 
every  dollar  of  original  investment.  He  estimates  the  overcapitalization  of  the  com- 
pany at  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  company,  says  that  the  authorized  capitalization 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  $25,000,000  of  preferred  and  $20,000,000  of 
common  stock,  of  wliich  $22,000,000  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of  the 
common,  have  been  issued,  together  with  $9,000,000  of  bonds,  is  not  excessive;  that 
properties  were  paid  for  at  a  fair  valuation  when  everything  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration, including  water  powers,  position  with  relation  to  the  supply  of  timber,  and 
ao  on.  He  acknowledges  that  the  capitalization  is  considerably  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate capitalization  of  the  separate  establishments  taken  into  the  organization,  but 
says  that  many  of  them  had  been  organized  long  before  at  a  very  low  capitalization. 
At  the  beginning  the  capitalization  of  the  whole,  including  bonds,  amounted  to 
$46,000,000,  the  appraisal  at  actual  value  of  the  properties  was  $43,000,000,  and  the 
company  had  $7,000,000  of  working  capital— a  total  of  $50,000,000.*  He  thinks  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  property  now  owned  by  the  company  could  be 
duplicated  for  the  entire  capitalization  at  par,  including  the  common  stock  with  the 
preferred  and  the  bonds. 

The  plan  of  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  somewhat  unique, 
$10,000,000  of  6  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000  of  common.  The  preferred 
stock  is  sold  on  the  market  and  has  regularly  paid  its  6  per  cent  dividends.  A  pro- 
vision is  made  that  if  the  interest  should  be  in  default  four  months,  the  owners  of 
$50,000  of  the  preferred  stock  can  call  a  meeting,  elect  directors,  aud  take  charge  of 
the  business.  They  can  then  control  the  business  until  all  arrearages  of  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock  shall  have  been  accumulated  or  paid.  After  the  payment  of 
the  deficiencies  the  voting  power  vested  exclusively  in  the  preferred  stock  shall  cease 
and  be  restored  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock.  No  mortgage  can  be  created  or 
assumed  by  the  company,  nor  can  the  preferred  stock  be  increased,  nor  the  company 
consolidate  with  another  company,  nor  a  mortgage  be  placed  on  any  of  the  properties 
without  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock.*  In  this  com- 
pany the  common  stock  is  all  held  in  private  hands,  and  no  report  is  given  regarding 
the  earnings  on  it.  The  control  of  the  company  is  also  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  holders  of  the  common  stock  so  long  as  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock 
are  paid. 

In  certain  instances  where  brands  and  trade-marks  are  of  especial  value,  instead  of 
the  rather  peculiar  provisions  of  the  baking  powder  company  which  seem  to  imply 
that  the  earnings  on  the  common  stock  are  high,  a  larger  issue  of  stock  is  pro- 
vided. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  while  there  was 
no  formal  appraisal  of  the  tangible  assets,  their  value  was  quite  accurately  ascer- 
tained. Preferred  stock  then  was  issued  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  tangible 
assets,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  amount  of  common  stock  was  made  double  that  of 
the  preferred.  That  is  to  say,  speaking  roundly,  the  total  capitalization  is  nine  times 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  most  valuable  property  of  this 
company  is  its  trade-marks,  it  owning  substantially  all  the  valuable  brands  of  chew- 
ing gum  in  the  country.     It  is  claimed  that  the  capitalization  of  the  company  is  on 
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a  conservative  basis  as  compared  with  its  earning  capacity,  from  the  fact  that  the 
company  earns  about  six  times  the  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  and  has  paid  8 
per  cent  regularly  on  its  common  stock.  The  price  of  preferred  and  the  price  of 
common  stock  both  stand  at  about  80.' 

Before  one  can  justify  a  high  capitalization  by  the  mere  fact  that  dividends  can  be 
paid  on  it,  one  would  perhaps  need  to  inquire,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  source  of 
power  to  secure  these  high  earnings.  If  it  were  a  monopoly  power,  some  would  not 
consider  the  high  capitalization  justified. 

Another  interesting  question  regarding  capitalization  was  raised  by  Mr.  Schwab 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Whether  that  company 
was  to  be  considered  as  overcapitalized  or  not  depended  largely,  in  Mr.  Schwab's 
judgment,  upon  the  value  that  was  to  be  placed  upon  its  unmined  ores  and  its  coking 
coal.  He  thought,  also,  that  the  value  of  the  ore  and  coal  ought  to  be  considered 
as  considerably  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  Lake  Superior  ores  and  of 
Connellsville  coking  coal  was  apparently  limited  and,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from 
the  present  outlook,  would  be  exhausted  within  a  comparatively  few  years.^  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  addition  of  large  capitalization  representing  values  of 
unmined  ore  is  not  usual,  although  it  has  doubtless  a  certain  basis  of  justification.' 
If  we  grant  that  a  materially  added  value  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  is 
limited  and  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  lim- 
ited supply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  owns  some  80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  in  sight,  this  is  a  capitalization  which  may  possibly  be  entirely  proper,  but  which 
is  clearly  a  capitalization  of  natural  monopoly. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  note*  the  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
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*  Comparison  of  stocks  of  first  constUitent  ■members  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  shares  given  in 

exchange  ther^ar. 


[From  circular  letters  issued  by  J.  P. 

Morgan  &  Co.] 

Name  of  company. 

Amount  of 
stock  out- 
standing. 

Number  shares  stock 
new  company  for 
every    100    shares 
old  stock. 

Amount  of  new  stock  re- 
quired to  make  the  ex- 
change. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Federal  Steel  Co.: 

Preferred 

863,260,900 
46,484,300 

40,000,000 
60,000,000 

40,000,000 
40,000,000 

27,000,000 
32,000,000 

18,326,000 
28,000,000 

14,000,000 
19,000,000 

24,600,000 
24,500,000 

110 
4 

117i 

$58,686,990 
1,869,372 

47,000,000 

107i 

849,970,623 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

102i 

51,250,000 

National  Tube  Co. : 

Preferred 

125 
8.8 

126 

50,000,000 
3,520,000 

33,750,000 

125 

50,000,000 

National  Steel  Co. : 

Preferred 

Common 

126 

40,000,000 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.: 

Preferred 

125 
20 

100 

22,906,260 
6,600,000 

14,000,000 

Common                

126 

35,000,000 

American  Steel  Hoop  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

100 

19,000,000 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co.: 

Preferred 

100 

24,500,000 

Common 

100 

24,500,000 

Amount  new  stock  required  to  make 
exchange,  totals 

261,722,612 
217,085,900 

"  269,720,628 
239,984,300 

Present  issues  of  the  seven  eompa- 

In  crease   in    capitalization   for 
seven  companies 

44, 636, 712 

29,736,323 
44,636,712 

Total  increase  common  and  preferred 

stock,  seven  companies 

74,373,035 
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poration  is  174,373,035  more  than  the  total  capitalization  of  the  separate  companies 
of  which  it  was  at  first  formed,  not  counting  the  Carnegie  company  nor  the  com- 
panies taken  in  since  the  organization.  From  the  testimony  given  by  the  officers 
of  several  of  these  separate  companies  their  capitalization  was  also  materially  greater 
than  their  tangible  assets.  Mr.  Reid '  testified  that  of  the  $28,000,000  of  common 
stock  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock  entering  into  the  capitalization  of  the  Tin 
Plate  Company,  the  $18,000,000  preferred  were  supposed  to  represent  the  cash  values 
of  the  plants  as  going  concerns  including  ordinary  good  will.  All  of  the  common 
represented  "good  will" — hope  of  future  success — and  pay  of  the  promoter.  He 
stated  further,  however,  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  establishments  were  bought 
as  going  concerns  at  a  time  when  business  was  prosperous  and  when  some  of  the 
vendors  doubtless  felt  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  good  terms,  the  prices 
for  which  they  sold  were  high;  so  that  all  the  stock  taken  together  would  represent 
probably  three  or  four  or  five  times  the  cash  value  of  the  plant  itself  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

The  National  Steel  Company,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  president,  Mr.  R-eis,^ 
had  the  value  of  its  plants  fairly  accurately  represented  by  its  preferred  stock, 
$27,000,000,  the  common  stock,  $32,000,000,  being  all  for  ''good  will"— expectation 
of  profits — and  the  pay  of  the  promoter.  From  the  testimony  of  other  officers  the 
implication  is  that  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  with 
$14,000,000  preferred  and  $19,000,000  common,  was  divided  on  substantially  the  same 
basis,"  and  the  same  plan,  it  is  generally  understood,  was  followed  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  E.  H.  Gary  *  the  capitalizationof  the  Federal 
Steel  Company  at  $98,000,000  represented  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  and 
cash.     He  stated,  however,  that  $31,000,000   of   that  valuation  was  increase,  not 
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Name  of  company. 

Amount  of 
stock  out- 
standing. 

Number  shares  stock 
new  company  for 
every    100    shares 
old  stock. 

Amount  of  new  stock  re- 
quired to  make  the  ex- 
change. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Companies  added  after  organizoMon. 
American  Bridge  Company: 

«31,373,800 
30,950,800 

29,887,449 

HO 

$34,511,180 

Common 

105 
135 

832,498,340 
40,348,066 

Lake  Superior    Consolidated    Iron 
Mines: 
Common         

136 

40,348,056 

74,869,236 
31,373,800 

72,846,396 
60,838,249 

Present  issue  for  two  companies, 
total 

Increase  in  capitalization  for  two 

43,485,436 

12,008,147 
43,485,436 

Total  increase,  two  companies  . 

56,498,683 

44,636,712 
43,485,436 

29,736,323 
12,008,147 

88,122,148 

41,744,470 
88, 122, 148 

Total  increase,  preferred  and 

129,866,618 

'  Vol.  1,  pp.  866,  884. 
2  Vol.  1,  p.  944. 
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appearing  in  the  book  values  of  the  separate  companies.  That  increase  represented 
mainly  increased  values  of  the  properties  Since  they  had  been  held  by  the  con- 
stituent companies.  For  example,  some  coal  land  was  put  in  at  |500  an  acre,  of 
which  some  had  been  sold  just  before  the  time  when  he  gave  his  testimony  at 
$1,000  an  acre;  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  had  one  iron  mine  that  cost  about  $75,000— 
they  had  just  been  offered  $600,000  in  cash  for  il^-and  similar  matters  of  that  kind. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  a  part  of  this  actual  valuation  of  $98,000,000 
(^31,000,000)  was  in  the  form  of  mines,  real  estate,  etc.,  part  of  which  of  course  was 
not  immediately  productive,  but  which  it  was  supposed  at  that  time  had  an  actual 
cash  value  of  the  amount  named.  ' 

Mr.  Gates,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  ^ 
testified  that  of  its  capitalization  of  $90,000,000,  probably  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
might  be  considered  as  value  of  plants,  and  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  were  issued 
as  "good  will."  As  showing  the  increased  and  increasing  value  of  such  property  he 
stated  that  the  demand  for  steel  cars,  steel  vessels,  and  steel  frames  for  buildings 
and  bridges  constituted  as  large  a  demand  in  tonnage  as  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  in  iron  and  steel  15  or  20  years  ago. 

From  the  testimony  offered  by  these  different  witnesses  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
October,  1899,  the  actual  cash  values  of  most  of  the  plants  entering  into  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  (including  the  National  Tube  Company  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Company)  were  placed  by  the  officers  themselves  of  those 
companies  at  their  Very  liberal  estimate  of  $298,570,200,  leaving  $158,500,000  as  "good 
will."  From  the  table  given  above  in  the  note  it  will  be  seen  that  that  capitalization 
has  been  increased  by  $74,373,035,  making  a  total  of  $232,873,035  for  "  good  will," 
in  the  broad  sense,  provided  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  value  of  the  tangible 
assets.     On  that  question  some  considerations  are  given  below. 

A  fairer  basis  of  comparison  between  the  separate  companies  than  the  above  would 
be  that  made  in  substance  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself  in  purchasing 
the  shares  of  the  different  companies.  The  shares  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  the  National  Tube  Company  were  all  of  them 
taken  at  somewhat  lower  rates  than  those  of  the  National  Steel  Company  or  the  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  Company.  From  the  testimony  already  cited  it  seems  that  in  the  case 
of  those  two  companies  all  of  the  common  stock  at  any  rate,  and  probably  consider- 
ably more  was  to  be  considered  as  issued  for  "good  will" — i.  e.,  expectation, of 
earnings.  On  that  basis,  as  has  often  been  assumed  without  allowances  for  increase 
in  values  during  the  last  two  years,  taking  all  the  common  stock  of  all  the  companies 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Mines,  neither  of  which  had  any  pre- 
ferred stock,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "good  will"  in  the  constituent  companies 
amounts  to  $270,835,100.  If  we  may  also  assume  that  the  added  common  stock  is  to 
be  considered  as  "  good  will,"  and  add  this  to  the  sum  mentioned  above,  it  results 
that  the  "good  will  "  of  the  consolidated  companies  amounts  to  $302,118,963,  or,  if 
one  were  even  to  include  the  added  preferred  also,  it  would  amount  to  $389,918,111. 
If  we  were  to  take  the  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Mines 
as  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  that  stock  before  it  entered  into  the  consolidation,  it 
would  appear  that  more  should  be  added,  but  regarding  that  we  have  no  definite 
basis  for  comparison  and  therefore  omit  it  entirely,  except  as  regards  the  increase.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  testimony  on  which  these  statements  are 
based  refers  to  conditions  of  nearly  two  years  ago. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are  increased  values  of  the  properties,  because 
they  have  doubtless  since  the  earlier  date  added  materially  to  their  plants  and 
cash  on  hand,  and  there  has  doubtless  been  also  some  added  value  given  to  the  plants 
by  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the  last  two  years.     How  much  is  to  be  so  reckoned 

1  Vol.1,  p.  1021. 
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how  much  is  to  be  credited  to  good  will  or  actual  earning  ce.pacity,  of  course  is  a 
matter  for  individual  judgment;  but,  according  to  officers  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
itself,  not  less  than  $175,000,000  have  been  added  in  actual  values  since  the  testimony 
of  the  oflBcers  of  the  different  plants  referred  to  was  given.  It  has  been  testified  also 
that  in  certain  cases  good  will  alone  in  its  narrower  sense  is  of  more  value  than  all 
the  tangible  assets  of  an  establishment. 

There  is  no  evidence  before  the  commission  and  there  has  been  no  published 
statement  showing  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  paid  for  the  Carnegie  properties. 
In  a  circular  letter  issued  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  March  2,  1901,  it  was  stated  that 
the  ' '  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  be  used  only  to  acquire 
bonds  and  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company."  It  has  been  fre- 
quently stated,  though  not  published  on  authority,  that  the  bonds  were  exchanged 
at  par,  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie  received  $1,500  in  bonds  for  each  ?1,000  of  his  Carnegie 

stock.    At  those  rates  he  would  have  received  for — 

Bonds  of  U.  S. 
steel  Corporation. 

$160,000,000  bonds $160,000,000 

$96,000,000  stock  at  150  in  bonds 144,000,000 


304,000,000 

As  this  sum  agrees  exactly  with  the  amount  of  bonds  issued,  it  seems  a  reasonable 
interpretation. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  Carnegie  stock  was  taken 
at  150  preferred  stock  with  an  equal  bonus  of  common,  though  some  little  was  bought 
for  $1,200  or  $1,300  cash.  Assuming  all  taken  at  the  first  rate,  and  that  $25,000,000 
cash  was  raised  with  $25,000,000  par  of  preferred  with  equal  bonus  of  common,  a 
generally  accepted  inference,  the  remainder  of  the  Carnegie  holdings  and  the  cash 
would  have  cost  as  follows: 


Xew  stocks. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

For  825,000,000  cash 

^,000,000 
96,000,000 

825,000,000 

For  864,000,000  Carnegie  stock  at  160 

96,000,000 

Rtocltfi  nf  rhp.  Q  pnTnpM.niPK 

121,000,000 
836,681,848 

121,000,000 
342,667,019 

457,681,848 

463,667,019 

Taking  these  sums,  which  as  will  be  seen  are  partly  estimates,  known  to  be  not 
quite  accurate,  but  probably  too  large,  from  $550,000,000  each  of  preferred  and  com- 
mon, the  total  amount  authorized,  there  is  left  for  the  pay  oi  the  syndicate  and  as 
treasury  stock  to  be  used  in  future: 

Preferred $92,418,152 

Common 86, 432, 981 

PRICES. 


KAW  MATERIAL. 


Comparatively  little  testimony  was  given  regarding  the  effects  of  the  combinations 
on  the  prices  of  raw  material,  but  in  a  few  special  cases  some  effects  appeared.  At 
the  time  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  founded  there  were  5  houses  in  Manila 
dealing  in  manila  hemp.  The  Cordage  company  made  an  agreement  with  them  by 
which  they  were  bound  not  to  sell  hemp  to  any  other  concern  in  America,  nor  to 
any  house  in  England  unless  that  house  agreed  not  to  sell  to  any  one  in  the  United 
States,  except  at  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  the  National 
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Cordage  Company  was  paying.  In  this  way  the  company  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
sMght  advantage  for  a  brief  time.  The  English  houses  later,  thinking  that  the  con- 
tract would  be  held  illegal  in  the  English  courts,  broke  it  and  sold  to  the  American 
manufacturers.'  The  other  prominent  cordage  manufacturers,  like  Mr.  Fitler  and 
Mr.  Holmes,  testified  that  they  at  no  time  had  serious  trouble  in  getting  supplies, 
and  they  had  supposed  that  they  bought  as  cheaply  as  did  the  National  Cordage 
Company. '^  Mr.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  said,  however, 
that  at  this  time  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  National  Cordage  Company 
and  the  Fitler  and  Plymouth  companies.' 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the  competitors  of  the  tobacco  combinations  that 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  purchasers  of  leaf  tobacco  has  lessened  since  the  formation 
of  those  companies  the  competition  for  leaf  is  less  keen,  and  in  consequence  the 
price  has  been  lowered.  Mr.  Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company,  testified  that  since  the  American  Tobacco  Company  controls  the  purchase 
of  tobacco  for  Japan,  this  has  had  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  prices  of  the  grades 
that  are  exported  to  that  country.*  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  has  greatly  reduced  prices,  especially  of  cutters,  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  In  his  judgment,  the  farmer  does  not  now  realize  more  than  half  as  much 
as  he  did  when  the  several  companies  composing  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
were  competing  on  the  warehouse  floors.  Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  been  driven 
out  of  business  because  the  companies  for  which  they  bought  have  been  absorbed. 
Within  two  years  the  acreage  of  North  and  South  Carolina  has  been  reduced  30 
to  40  per  cent  because  prices  were  so  low.^ 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Duke,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  believes  that  his  companies  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  buying  raw  materials  because  of  the  large  purchases  which  they  must  make.  The 
smaller  manufacturer  can  pick  up  bargains;  the  large  one  must  buy  openly  in  large 
quantities.  Moreover,  he  urges  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to 
put  the  price  of  tobacco  very  low.  If  that  is  done  the  farmer  will  grow  poorer 
tobaccol  Inasmuch  as  the  price  of  the  finished  product  is  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  raw  material,  and  a  slight  increase  in  price  does  not  materially  affect  sales,  there 
is  no  special  gain  to  come  from  beating  down  the  farmer.  Even  with  no  competi- 
tion at  all  it  would  be  wise  to  pay  a  good  price  for  tobacco.*  He  thinks,  too,  that 
the  output  of  tobacco  has  increased  very  largely  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Tennessee.  The  increase  has  come  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
the  increased  demand  of  the  combinations  for  tobacco  which  they  wished  to  use  in 
manufacturing  cigarettes  for  export. 

A  somewhat  similar  argument  is  made  by  Mr.  Chapman'  with  reference  to  the 
prices  paid  for  ore  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  He  urges  that 
it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  reduce  the  price  of  ore.  The 
■more  they  pay,  the  more  mines  will  be  operated  and  the  more  raw  material  they 
will  be  able  to  get. 

It  is  noticeable  that  since  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
it  has  fixed  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  at  11.25  less  per  ton  for  the  season  of 
1901  than  was  paid  during  the  season  of  1900.^  Of  course,  owning,  as  it  does,  some- 
thing like  80  per  cent  of  the  ore,  it  is  practically  within  its  power  to  fix  itS  price  for 
the  general  market.  Mr.  Schwab  in  his  testimony  did  not  give  the  reasons  for  fixing 
the  lower  price  beyond  an  intimation  that  this  fact  showed  that  there  was  no  attempt 
at  securing  excessively  high  prices.  Possibly  one  further  element  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ia  also  a  purchaser  of  crude  iron, 
and  that  there  may  be  in  this  a  certain  element  of  reciprocity. 

1  Waterbury,  pp.  131, 132.  6  Pp.  308, 313. 

2  Fitler,  p.  147;  Holmes,  p.  139.       «  Pp.  326,  327. 
3Taylor,p.l63.  'P.  98. 

4P.  312.  cHopkins,  pp.  511,  613, 516;  King,  pp.  499, 500;  Schwab,  pp.  471, 472. 
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In  his  testimony  regarding  the  rubber  combinations  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  price 
of  crude  rubber  has  of  late  years  decidedly  increased,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  While  the  combination  of  rubber  interests  has  prevented 
any  great  speculative  advance,  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  in  general.' 

It  is  the  very  general  belief  in  Europe,  and  the  belief  is  one  that  seems  to  be 
spreading  here  also,  that  the  larger  industrial  combinations  will  find  it  to  their 
interest,  and  also  within  their  power,  to  prevent  to  a  considerable  extent  either 
speculative  advances  or  reductions  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  In  many  indus- 
tries, as,  for  example,  in  cordage  and  sugar,  the  speculative  element  in  the  price  of 
raw  material  is  potent  in  determining  profits  and  prices  of  the  finished  product.* 
Any  steadying  effect  in  that  direction  would  materially  advance  the  general  interests 
of  manufacturers  as  well  as  of  consumers.  The  experience  of  the  cordage  combina- 
tions seems  to  be  distinctly  on  the  other  side,  but  that  of  the  rubber  manufacturers, 
of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  possibly  of  some  others  in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
coal  and  iron  manufacturers  of  Europe,  seems  to  show  that  the  combinations  have  at 
any  rate  the  opportunity  to  perform  this  service  for  the  public. 

CONTROL  OF   PHODUCT. 

Several  of  the  combina,tions  which  the  Industrial  Commission  has  been  lately  con- 
sidering are  able  to  control  a  very  large  portion  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country, 
so  that  they  have,  perhaps,  the  power  to  effect  prices.  The  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany soon  after  its  formation  controlled  probably  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
business,  though  at  the  present  time  the  Standard  Eope  and  Twine  Company  prob- 
ably does  not  control  more  than  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  output;  the  Fitler  Company 
perhaps  18  per  cent,  and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
these  largest  three  companies  being  not  materially  different  in  the  amounts  produced.' 

The  American  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company  before  the  union  with  the  Guggen- 
heimers  controlled  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country. 
Since  that  combination  it  has  substantially  all  of  the  trade.* 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany handle  from  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  rubber  trade  of  the  United  States.*  In 
the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  some  articles  are  protected 
by  patents,  so  that  the  company  has  entire  monopoly.  In  other  cases  its  output 
does  not  cover  more  than  25  per  cent.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  probably 
has  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  in  boots  and  shoes. 

The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  controls  the  bulk  of  the  lake  trade  in  coal,  although 
there  is  a  little  competition  from  southern  Ohio  and  western  Virginia.  It  is  so  situ- 
ated that  it  can  practically  dictate  the  prices  in  its  entire  market.* 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  made  up  of  companies  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  business,  from  mining  to  finishing  the  higher  grades  of  steel.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  present  time  it  controls  between  65  and  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry 
of  the  United  States.  In  very  prosperous  times  the  percentage  would  probably  be 
smaller;  in  very  dull  times  it  would  be  very  much  larger.' 

The  International  Paper  Company  produces,  probably,  at  the  present  time  about 
1,300  tons  per  day  out  of  an  entire  output  for  the  United  States  of  over  2,000  tons  per 
day  of  news  print  paper.* 

ip.  81. 

2  Taylor,  pp.  153-166;  Holmes,  pp.  139, 146;  Grimwood,  p.  120. 
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At  the  time  of  its  formation,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Norris,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  it  produced  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output,  but  the 
new  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  have  probably  reduced  the  per- 
centage somewhat.  Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
thinks  that  the  company  produces  now  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  of  all 
kinds  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately 
just  the  percentage.' 

The  American  Thread  Company  together  with  the  Coats  Company  probably  con- 
trol two-thirds  of  the  thread  output  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  Coats  Com- 
pany is  counted  as  a  competitor,  it  is  still  a  prominent  stockholder  in  the  American 
Thread  Company,  so  that  there  is  not  the  same  vigorous  competition  that  there  used 
to  be  before  there  was  this  community  of  interest.^ 

The  General  Aristo  Company  has  nearly  a  monopoly  of  certain  grades  of  photo- 
graphic paper  made  by  foreign  paper  mills.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  this  com- 
pany had  arranged  with  the  German  manufacturers  to  buy  only  their  products  for 
use  in  this  country,  provided  that  they  might  have  the  exclusive  use  of  those  prod- 
ucts in  this  country.  In  this  way  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  monopoly  so 
far  as  the  direct  purchase  from  the  foreign  manufacturers  is  concerned.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  by  other  witnesses  that  they  are  still  able  to  buy  this  same  grade 
of  paper  in  Europe  from  other  dealers,  although  not  from  the  manufacturers.' 

The  National  Salt  Company  apparently  produces  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  fine  salt  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  many  localities,  owing  to  the 
freight  rates,  the  salt  company  has  practically  a  monopoly,  whereas  in  other  cases 
for  similar  reasons  it  is  compelled  to  cut  its  prices  very  low  in  order  to  have  any 
control  of  the  market  at  all.  The  freight  rates  from  England  by  water  to  coast  cities 
are  considerably  less  than  the  railroad  rates  from  the  plants  of  the  salt  company;  so 
that  in  order  to  meet  this  English  competition  the  price  obtained  for  salt  at  the  wells 
has  to  be  made  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  English  producer  at  the  wells.  In  the 
case  of  the  salt  combination  the  element  of  freight  is  so  important  that  its  degree  of 
control  of  the  market  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  special  locality  that 
one  has  under  consideration.* 

At  the  time  when  the  wall-paper  combination  was  most  effective  it  controlled  at 
leasi,  75  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  even  when  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  it  still 
controlled  probably  fully  60  per  cent.* 

Mr.  Pitcairn,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company j-says  that  that  com- 
bination produces  about  72J  per  cent  of  the  plate-glass  product  of  this  country.* 

The  American  Chicle  Company,  through  its  brands  and  trade-marks,  probably  con- 
trols 65  per  cent  of  the  chewing  gum  consumed  in  the  country.  The  American 
Caramel  Company  owns  all  the  popular  brands  of  caramels,  although  it  does  not  con- 
trol a  few  of  the  highest-priced  products.' 

The  National  Starch  Company  has  also  a  large  percentage  of  control,  amounting  to 
probably  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  box  starch  used  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  starch  of  other  kinds.* 

In  the  case  of  certain  local  companies,  such  as  the  Pittsburg  Brewing  Company  and 
the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company,  the  control  of  the  local  market  is, 
of  course,  very  nearly  complete  so  far  as  the  ordinary  consumption  is  concerned, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  larger  hotels  and  restaurants  naturally  there  is  consider- 
able outside  beer  brought  into  the  market. 

Certain  local  companies,  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  being  natural 
monopolies,  have  absolute  control  of  the  markets,  but  their  prices  are  determined  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  legislation  or  by  legislative  power,  even  though  no  direct 
action  is  taken. 
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PRICES   OF  PKODUCT. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  for  the  combinations  to  attempt  to  take  credit  for  any  decrease 
in  the  price  of  their  finished  product,  stating  that  this  decrease  has  come  about  from 
the  various  economies  which  have  beeii  made  by  the  combination,  and  from  their 
willingness  to  be  reasonable  in  their  dealings  with  the  public;  or  to  cite  instances 
of  decrease  in  price  as  showing  that  although  they  may  have  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal they  are  still  subject  to  competition  and  are  unable  to  control  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  prices  in  products  manufactured  by  the  combinations 
have  increased,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  call  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the 
market  which  have  brought  about  this  increase,  as,  for  example,  a  very  largely 
increased  demand  for  the  product,  or  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  or 
increased  wages,  or  some  other  similar  factor. 

Mr.  White,  the  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  before  the 
organization  of  that  company  prices  had  fallen  so  low  that  they  were  unremunera- 
tive.  He  submits  a  table  covering  several  years,  which  shows  a  gradual  decrease 
in  price  until  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  since  that  time  quite  a  decided 
increase.  The  average  for  the  year  1896  was  40i  cents  in  Michigan;  in  1899,  38f 
cents;  in  1900,  47  cents,  and  in  1901,  55  cents.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  average 
price  in  the  different  markets  is  less  than  the  average  price  of  5  years  ago. 
.  It  has  been  one  purpose  of  the  company  to  equalize  prices  in  view  of  prevailing 
freight  rates,  but  he  thinks  that  the  company  is  entirely  justified  in  making  prices 
high  enough  to  insure  a  reasonable  rate  of  profits  to  the  manufacturers,  and  that 
they  were  not  high  enough  for  that  before.  In  caaes  where  the  retail  price  of  salt 
has  increased  very  materially,  as,  for  example,  from  90  cents  a  barrel  to  $1.40,  he 
urges  that  the  price  of  cooperage  stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent,  wages  have 
also  advanced,  and  the  prices  of  coal  and  transportation  are  both  increased.  The 
small  consumer  pays  no  more  at  retail  than  formerly.  The  grocer  loses.  He  used 
to  buy  a  5-cent  bag  of  salt  for  2  cents  and  sell  it  for  5.  Cnder  the  higher  prices  he 
pays  2|  cents  and  must  still  sell  for  5  cents.'  In  Mr.  White's  opinion,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  the  high  prices  paid  by  consumers  are  due  rather  to  the  demands  of 
the  grocers  and  the  high  profits  made  by  them  than  to  any  increase  in  price  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  his  company  fixes  the  price  for  the 
market,  and  that  outside  manufacturers  generally  follow  these  prices,  cutting  just 
enough  to  get  business.^ 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Kope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  the  National  Cordage  Company,  feeling  that  it  had  largely  control  of  the  market, 
pushed  the  prices  higher,  both  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product,  than 
the  conditions  of  business  would  warrant.  It  put  the  price  of  hemp  as  high  as  15  or 
16  cents  a  pound,  being  anxious  to  secure  complete  control.  Naturally  the  price  of 
the  finished  product  went  up  with  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  ultimately  failed 
because  it  was  unable  to  control  capital  enough  to  hold  its  large  stock  in  hand.  The 
business  being  done  largely  by  seasons,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  carry  a  very  large 
stock.  In  1893,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  market,  the  company  was 
unable  to  borrow  so  largely  on  its  stock  of  goods  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
In  consequence,  it  was  compelled  to  attempt  to  issue  new  preferred  stock  in  order  to 
raise  capital  to  carry  on  its  business.  This  created  distrust,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
underselling  of  its  stock,  and  it  was  finally  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  failure  of  the  company  led  to  throwing  its  product  on  the  market,  and  the  prices 
of  cordage  fell  to  a  point  lower  than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  The  price  of 
hemp,  for  example,  went  to  below  4  cents  per  pound,  although  it  had  been  as  high 
as  15  or  16  cents  within  a  comparatively  short  time  before.     The  finished  product, 
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of  course,  fell  correspondingly.  The  stock  of  binders'  twine  thus  thrown  on  the 
market — "bankers'  twine,"  as  it  was  called — made  the  business  very  unsatisfactory 
for  a  considerable  time.'  While -the  company  was  successful  it  had  so  large  control 
of  the  market  that  the  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companies  were  in  the  habit  of  letting  it 
fix  the  price,  they  following  closely. 

The  price  of  news  print  paper,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norris,^  before 
the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  had  been  very  low,  averaging 
If  cents  per  pound.  This  had  so  cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers  that 
the  daily  and  Sunday  editions  had  been  very  much  enlarged.  The  retail  price  of 
newspapers  had  fallen  to  1  cent,  and  there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  of  circu- 
lation. The  organization  of  the  company,  with  the  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  its 
large  capitalization  and  with  the  high  salaries  paid  to  its  officers,  had,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Norris,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $3  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  production,  although 
the  labor  cost  had  been  reduced.  He  thought  that  the  cost  of  selling  had  been 
largely  increased  through  the  sales  department,  since  the  sales  were  made  no  longer 
by  managers  specifically  interested  in  the  company,  but  by  a  salaried  sales  agent.' 
Mr.  Ohisholm,  on  the'other  hand,  the  president  of  the  company,  although  acknowl- 
edging that  the  prices  of  news  print  paper  have  been  increased,  explained  the  matter 
in  a  different  way.  He  declared,  first,  that  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  were  so 
low  that  there  was  no  adequate  return  on  the  capital.  Moreover,  the  very  great 
increase  in  demand  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war  had  justified  an  increase- 
in  price.  The  improved  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  increase  in  wages  accounted  also 
in  part  for  the  increased  price.*  The  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  had  been, 
according  to  Mr.  Norris,  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  some  newspapers,  an  increase  at 
times  in  the  advertising  rate,  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  newspapers  them- 
selves, with  a  consequent  falling  off  in  circulation  to  the  detriment  of  the  public* 

Mr.  Hillyer,  lawyer  of  Atlanta,  states  that  the  combination  of  cast  iron  pipe  manu- 
facturers caused  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  pay  |6  or  $7  per  ton  more  for  pipe  than  should 
ha.ve  been  paid.*  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  industrial  combinations  in  general  are 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices.  Although  their  savings  might  permit 
them,  through  concentration  of  management,  to  lower  prices,  it  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  that  has  been  the  result.  Wherever  there  has  been  lowering  in  price  of 
products  by  combinations,  in  his  judgment  this  lowering  is  due  rather  to  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  production  which  have  reduced  the  cost,  and  which  would 
have  been  made  regardless  of  the  combination. 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  glass  dealers,  declares  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  has  advanced  the  price  of  plate  glass  within  3  years  at  least  150  per 
cent.  The  size  12  by  60  inches  2  or  3  years  ago  sold  at  75  cents  a  light;  at  the  time 
of  his  testimony,  at  $1.88.  The  size  24  by  60  inches  sold  at  $2.40;  after  the  combina- 
tion at  16.  The  size  24  by  84  inches  formerly  at  $4.55;  later  at  $11.38.  In  his  judg- 
ment this  increase  in  price  has  been  due  almost  solely  to  the  combination,  aided  by 
the  protective  tariff,  which  has  prevented  free  importation  of  plate  glass. 

Some  glass,  however,  is  still  imported  in  spite  of  this  increase  in  price,  and  he 
offers  no  explanation  of  that  fact,  although  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  European 
prices  must  also  have  risen  greatly.'  Mr.  Pitcairn,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company,  admits  that  in  1897  prices  were  much  lower  than  in  1901  but 
declares  that  was  an  exceptional  period,  when  business  was  in  its  most  demoralized 
condition.     While  not  denying  the  specific  statements  of  Mr.  Mayer,  he  declares  that 
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the  sizes  given  are  exceptional.  He  adds:  "  The  actual  cash  returns  received  by  this 
company  show  that  the  average  advance  of  glass  from  that  period  has  been  only 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computing  upon 
the  entire  sales  of  all  sizes  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  buyers  are  now 
buying  certain  sizes  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  before  the  industrial  revival 
of  1898."  He  adds  that  "in  addition  to  this  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  materials."  He  thinks  that  the  average  increase  in  raw  materials  is 
about  85  per  cent.  Wages  have  also  advanced.'  While  he  grants  that  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  price  of  some  sizes,  he  declares  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  product  of  his  company  is  sold  in  sizes  under  10  square  feet  without  profit,  and 
that  part  of  it  is  sold  at  a  loss.  It  has  been  possible  to  make  this  low  competitive 
price  in  certain  special  sizes,  because  by  making  those  sizes  they  would  not  increase 
their  general  expenses  of  the  cost  of  distribution  or  of  material;  and  if  they  could 
get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and  labor  entering  into  their  product,  they  could 
afford  to  take  that  price  in  order  to  keep  the  works  running  and  the  men  employed. 
Considered  by  itself,  on  the  same  basis  as  their  whole  business,  this  would  be  done 
at  a  loss  of  10  or  15  cents  per  foot.^  The  general  result  of  the  testimony  on  plate 
glass  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  the  combination  has  been  able  to  control  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  prices,  but  that  there  is  much  excuse  for  an  increase  in  the 
prices  of  some  sizes,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  business. 

The  real  cause  of  the  complaint  was  not  that  companies  had  combined,  but  that 
the  consolidation  had  taken  the  jobbing  trade  under  its  own  control,  hence  the 
retailers  of  small  sizes  no  longer  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  lai^er  sizes  and  make 
a  profit  therefrom. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Burn,  its  president,  there  had  been  various  agreements  among 
manufacturers  under  which  prices  were  fixed  and  maintained  at  a  high  point. 
There  was,  however,  great  difiiculty  in  enforcing  penalties,  and  the  agreements 
were  frequently  broken.  After  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  organized 
there  was  an  increase  in  price — enough  to  make  the  business  remunerative,  although 
it  was  not  exorbitant.  The  prices  were  definite  and  uniform.  It  had  been  expected, 
however,  that  most  of  the  profits  of  the  combination  would  be  made  rather  by 
economies  than  by  increase  in  price.  It  attempted  to  do  without  the  services  of 
some  of  the  middlemen.  The  result  of  this  effort,  however,  was  that  the  jobbers 
united  to  encourage  its  competitors,  encouraged  new  factories  to  start,  and  also 
profited  by  the  prejudice  of  the  pubhc  against  trusts.^  The  larger  company  also 
could  not  undertake  individual  competition,  and  had  to  give  to  all  buyers  the 
benefit  of  the  lowest  figures.*  These  facts  in  Mr.  Burn's  judgment  seemed  to 
show  that  in  the  wall-paper  business,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  combina- 
tion to  maintain  high  prices  for  any  length  of  time.  The  prejudice  of  the  public, 
together  with  the  ease  with  which  competition  could  be  established,  soon  brought 
prices  back  to  a  competitive  rate. 

The  testimony  of  substantially  all  of  the  combination  men  is  to  the  same  effect — 
that  unless  a  combination  has  either  some  natural  monopoly  of  the- raw  material,  or 
is  protected  by  a  patent,  or  possibly  has  succeeded  in  developing  some  very  popular 
style  or  trade-marks  or  brands,  any  attempt  to  put  prices  at  above  competitive  rates 
will  result  eventually  in  failure,  although  it  may  be  temporarily  successful.*  On  the 
other  hand,  by  securing  control  of  trade-marks,  or  by  creating  a  demand  for  certain 
brands  through  skillful  advertising,  very  material  advances  in  prices  may  often  be 
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made.     For  example,  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  been  able  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  its  products  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  people  demand  its  brands.^ 

In  similar  ways,  by  extensive  advertising,  the  alum  baking  powder  companies 
have  succeeded  in  extending  very  largely  the  sales  of  their  goods,  although  at  much 
lower  prices.^    Others  effect  sales  at  good  prices  in  other  ways. 

The  sales  of  the  various  baking  powders  have  also  been  extended  or  restricted- 
by  other  means.  Apparently  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  attempted 
to  extend  its  sales  and  lessen  the  sales  of  its  rivals  by  advertisements  in  which  it 
charges  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injurious  to  health,  whereas  the  manufacturers 
of  alum  powders  defend  their  powders  as  being  wholesome,  and  in  their  advertise- 
ments charge  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  unhealthful.  They  also 
encourage  sales  through  offering  prizes  with  their  products.'  Their  sales 'are  also  at 
times  restricted  by  adverse  legislation,  which  is  predicated  on  the  ground  of  protec- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  community,  but  which  they  think  is  instigated  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  special  controversy 
in  question,  the  prices  on  both  sides  are  to  a  very  great  extent  fixed  by  the  partial 
monopoly  that  comes  through  the  exclusive  use  of  trade-marks  and  through  the 
skillful  advertising  employed  to  uphold  their  value. 

Somewhat  similar  results,  although  brought  about  with  apparently  no  feeling  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  rivals,  have  been  secured  by  the  American  Caramel  Company, 
the  American  Chicle  Company,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.*  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, however,  Mr.  Flint  makes  the  statement  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  concern 
can  destroy  competition  is  by  creating  and  maintaining  facilities  for  a  lower  cost  of 
production,  and  by  making  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer  than  others  can  make. 
Industrial  combinations,  he  says,  "unless  they  are  favored  by  Government  fran- 
chises or  by  Government  patents,  are  subject  to  the  law  that  the  lowest  price  makes 
the  market."  *  In  his  judgment,  the  ultimate  result  of  industrial  combinations  will 
be  a  reduction  in  prices,  although  that  result  has  not  as  yet  in  all  cases  been  brought 
about.* 

Mr.  Grimwood,  in  speaking  of  cordage,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  the 
experience  of  the  cordage  manufacturers,  the  tendency  would  now  be  for  the  man- 
agers of  combinations  to  make  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  to  put  them 
on  the  market  at  only  a  fair  profit,  so  as  to  keep  prices  down.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  and  a  large  dealer  in 
meats  and  salt,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  salt  combination  has  increased  prices  far 
beyond  a  reasonable  extent.  It  is  his  opinion  also  that  various  other  products  which 
he  needs  to  buy  in  his  business  as  a  packer  have  had  their  prices  materially  raised 
by  combinations.     He  submits  detailed  statistics  to  prove  his  contention.'' 

In  the  case  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  combinations  to  maintain  prices 
materially  above  what  the  market  conditions  would  justify.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
in  many  cases,  even  earlier,  there  have  been  temporary  combinations,  pools,  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  industry  which  have  kept  prices  up,  but  these  have  ordinarily  been 
short-lived.     If  prices  are  advancing,  the  pools  stand;  if  prices  fall,  they  go  to  pieces.' 

The  very  great  increase  or  decrease  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  seem  to  be  due 
rather  to  other  causes.  Mr.  Butler  says,  for  example,  that  the  extreme  fluctuations 
to  which  the  iron  and  steel  market  have  been  subject  seem  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  middlemen,  whenever  there  comes  an  increased  demand,  fear  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  scarcity,  and  so  call  for  more  than  they  really  need,  in  this  way 
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making  a  demand  that  is  abnormal.  In  order  to  meet  this  apparent  demand  and 
check  it,  the  output  is  increased  and  prices  are  raised  beyond  what  would  otherwise 
be  justified.  When  at  length  it  is  found  that  there  haa  been  an  oversupply  made 
ready  for  the  market,  prices  begin  to  fall,  and  these  same  middlemen,  fearing  that 
they  will  be  caught  with  too  large  stocks  on  hand,  cut  prices  until  they  fall  below  what 
the  market  conditions  would  really  justify.  In  his  opinion,  apparently,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  many  of  the  men  associated  with  the  combinations,  the  effect  of  a  great  com- 
bination would  be  rather  to  prevent  these  abnormal  fluctuations  than  either  to 
increase  or  to  decrease  materially  the  general  average  prices.'  The  power  of  the  com- 
binations, in  the  minds  of  most  of  these  men,  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  market.  When  there  is  a  depression  in  prices,  a  combination 
controlling,  as  does  the  United  States  Steel  Ooporation,  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
output  would  not  be  able  to  fix  prices  to  any  considerable  extent.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  was  so  great  that  all  establishments  were  running  full,  it  could 
aid  in  steadying  prices  or  in  fixing  a  rate  beyond  which  none  could  go.^  None 
of  the  steel  manufacturers  seems  to  think  that  there  is  any  great  danger  of  monopo- 
listic control  of  prices  from  the  existence  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

SPECIAL   PKIOES   IN   LOCAL  MARKETS. 

The  charge  haa  been  very  frequently  made  that  the  great  combinations  are  able  at 
times  to  follow  their  smaller  competitors  into  local  markets,  to  make  prices  very  low 
there  in  order  to  ruin  their  rivals,  then  to  recoup  themselves  by  higher  prices  in  the 
general  market.  Such  a  course  of  procedure  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  unfair 
method  of  competition. 

So  far  as  evidence  has  been  taken  before  the  commission  it  does  not  seem  that 
this  practice  has  been  followed  by  the  steel  manufacturers. 

Regarding  the  Standard  Oil  Company  the  charge  was  substantiated  more  or  less 
completely,  and  was  even  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  Standard  Oil  officials  them- 
selves to  have  been  their  practice  in  individual  cases.' 

Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  naturally  his  com- 
pany sells  low  where  there  is  competition,  and  recoups  itself  off  the  general  market. 
He  considers  this  procedure  perfectly  proper,  and,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the 
public.  The  company  does  not  have  a  complete  monopoly  anywhere.  There  is  not 
a  town  in  the  country  which  its  competitors  can  not  reach  if  they  wish  to.  It  is 
not  possible  to  put  up  the  prices  in  Kansas  to  an  extraordinary  point  to  make  up  for 
loss  in  killing  competition  in  New  York.  On  the  whole  this  procedure,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  tend  toward  an  evening  of  prices,  and  toward  lower  general  rates  from 
which  the  public  will  not  suffer.  *  It  is  probable  that  this  defense  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  similar  practices  would  be  made  by  managers  of  other  combinations,  but 
such  testimony  has  been  seldom  given. 

The  two  other  prominent  cases  in  which  such  charges  have  been  made  before  the 
commission,  although  with  different  elements  also  entering,  are  those  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company  and  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company;  such  charges  were  made 
by  rivals  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  whose  material  is  sold  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  as  a  general  sales  agent.  Mr.  Dailey  and  Mr.  Carbutt,  rival  manu- 
facturers, said  that  the  General  Aristo  Company  regularly  sold  its  papers  at  a  dis- 
count of  15  per  cent  from  list  price;  then  at  intervals  it  paid  an  additional  rebate 
of  12  per  cent  to  those  who  had  not  handled  paper  of  any  other  make.  They 
declared  that  later  the  company  went  still  further  and  determined  to  refuse  entirely 
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its  goods,  including  the  goods  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  to  all  dealers  who 
handled  independent  paper.  In  this  way,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  goods  under  the 
control  of  the  Aristo  Company  or  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  were  in  general 
demand,  dealers  found  themselves  compelled  to  refuse  independent  papers  and  to 
limit  themselves  to  those  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Company.  They  con- 
sidered this  method  of  dealing  unfair  and  injurious  to  public  interests,  if  not  even 
illegal.' 

In  behalf  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  Mr.  Abbott,  the  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Hubbell,  counsel,  stated  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  as  general  agent  for  the 
General  Aristo  Company,  offers  the  goods  of  the  two  companies  to  all  dealers  at  a 
trade  discount  of  15  per  cent,  and  gives  an  additional  discount  of  12  per  cent  to  deal- 
ers who  handle  their  goods  exclusively.  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  it  doubtful  if  the  kodak 
company  would  sell  anything  to  a  dealer  unless  he  confines  himself  to  its  line. 
The  dealer  has  the  option  of  handling  either  its  goods  or  other  lines  of  goods.  If 
any  compulsion  is  put  upon  the  dealer,  that  comes  from  the  consumer.  Generally 
speaking,  he  says,  exclusive  agencies  are  not  given,  though  at  times  they  are.  Inas- 
much as  the  company  has  been  at  great  expense  to  build'  up  its  trade  by  sending 
special  agents  about  to  educate  photographers  in  the  particular  use  of  the  company's 
goods,  he  thinks  it  is  justified  in  asking  this  exclusive  use.  He  sees  no  reason  why 
they  should  educate  photographers  for  the  benefit  of  their  competitors."  Mr.  Hub- 
bell,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  go  quite  so  far.  He  says  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  and  the  General  Aristo  Company  do  offer  special  discounts  to  those  who 
handle  only  their  goods.  Such  contracts,  he  thinks,  are  not  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade  as  defined  in  the  statutes,  but  are  entirely  justifiable.' 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  on  both  sides  that  the  prices  asked"  by  these 
companies  are  higher  than  those  asked  by  independent  companies,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  combinations  claim  naturally  that  this  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  goods.  The  charge  that  their  prices  have  been  materially  increased 
within  a  year  or  two*  is  denied  by  Mr.  Abbott,  who  claims  that  there  has  been  no 
raising  of  prices  of  the  papers  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  in  any  instance,  whereas 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  decided  reduction.* 

It  was  charged  by  some  of  the  competitors  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
that  in  the  New  England  States  that  company  gave  special  discounts  to  dealers  who 
handled  only  its  brands,  making  the  price  without  this  special  discount  so  high  that 
dealers  could  not  afford  to  do  the  business  without  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  brands  con- 
trolled by  that  company  were  those  popular  in  that  territory,  constituting,  in  fact, 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  purchases,  it  was  felt  that  this  method  of  conduct- 
ing business  resulted  substantially  in  a  monopoly  and  in  an  unfair  treatment  of 
their  rivals.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Duke,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  neither  of  these  companies  offers  special 
terms  to  dealers  on  condition  that  they  handle  its  goods  exclusively,  nor  has  this 
been  done  lately  by  agents  in  either  of  the  companies.  At  one  time  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  did  give  dealers  a  larger  commission  for  handling  its  goods  exclu- 
sively, but  that  policy  was  abandoned  some  years  ago.  The  companies  do  not  rely 
on  the  jobbers  to  make  markets  for  their  goods.  They  rely  on  the  demand  of  the 
consumers.  The  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  he  says,  has  endeavored  to  per- 
suade dealers  in  New  England  to  sell  tobacco  on  a  basis  of  2  cents  per  pound  profit, 
but  it  adopted  this  plan  at  the  solicitation  of  the  jobbers.' 

Mr.  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  confirms  Mr.  Duke's  state- 
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ment  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  but  he  has  been  with  the  company  so  short  a 
time  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  methods  of  doing 
business.  He  states,  however,  that  he  is  himself  the  president  of  a  large  jobbing 
house  and  that  this  house  handles  perhaps  as  many  independent  goods  as  it  does 
those  of  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies,  and  that  he  has  never 
been  asked  to  make  any  exclusive  contracts.  He  says  that  at  one  time  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  did  give  a  rebate  to  jobbers,  provided  that  certain  fixed  prices 
were  mainta,ined.  This  plan  (the  factor  system)  most  jobbers  favor,  and  he  himself 
thinks  that  that  is  practically  the  only  way  in  which  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on 
staple  goods,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee.' 

The  rival  companies,  through  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Landstreet,  produced  several 
afiSdavits  to  show  that  the  practice  of  special  discounts  for  exclusive  sales  is  still 
maintained  in  New  England.  Still  further,  they  claim  that  there  is  local  price  cutting, 
to  their  detriment.  For  example,  Mr.  Landstreet  states  that  the  price  of  one  brand  of 
cigarettes  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to  $1 .  50  a  thousand 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  while  the  same  brand  in  New  York  is  sold  at  much 
higher  prices — from  $1.65  to  $2.50.  This  price  of  $1.50  per  thousand,  with  a  2  per  cent 
discount  off  for  cash,  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Government  tax.  He  thinks  that  the  cut 
has  been  made  to  drive  out  the  Wells- Whitehead  Company,  which  manufactures  the 
Carolina  Bright  cigarette.  Mr.  Duke  says  that  in  the  tobacco  trade  it  is  often  desir- 
able 1o  reduce  prices  very  low  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  introduce  a  brand. 
This  is  perhaps  cheaper  at  times  than  to  spend  money  for  advertisements  in  news- 
papers and  for  bill  posters.  It  4s  true  that  the  American  Beauty  cigarettes  are  sell- 
ing in  North  Carolina  for  $1.50  per  thousand,  with  2  per  cent  off  for  cash.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  establish  the  brand.  The  same  principle  was  followed  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Battle  Axe  plug,  which  at  one  time  sold  for  13  cents  a  pound  under  a 
6-cent  tax.^  These  prices,  however,  are  not  a  matter  of  competition  with  anybody  else. 
They  are  to  introduce  a  brand;  then  the  public  demands  certain  brands,  and  the 
manufacturer  whose  brand  is  liked  by  the  consumer  need  not  fear  competition, 
whereas  one  whose  brand  is  not  liked  can  not  sell  his  goods  at  any  price. 

EXPORT  PRICES. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  prices  of  goods  for  export  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  for  the  home  markets.  This  is  charged  against  the  combinations 
as  a  business  practice  that  is  not  justifiable,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  claimed  that 
the  protective  tariff  aids  the  trust  in  this  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  not  merely 
the  managers  of  the  combinations,  but  other  business  men,  claim  that  the  practice  is 
justifiable  on  sound  business  reasons  in  the  interests  of  the  laborers  and  consumers 
as  well  as  of  the  manufacturers,  and  that  it  is  one  that  is  practically  universal  in  all 
countries.' 

Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  says  that  during  the 
last  year  that  corporation  exported  certain  grades  of  steel  at  about  $23  per  ton,  when 
the  price  for  the  same  goods  to  home  consumers  was  from  $26  to  $28  per  ton.  The 
reason  for  the  lower  prices  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  plants  running  at 
full  capacity.  The  home  demand  was  not  enough  to  do  this.  It  was  not  possible  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  at  the  home  price.  In  consequence  a  price  was  made  that 
would  sell  the  goods.  He  says  that  this  custom  has  been  general  among  steel  manu- 
facturers in  circumstances  of  that  kind.  Moreover,  if  the  plants  were  not  kept 
running  to  their  full  capacity  the  cost  of  production  would  be  so  much  increased 
that  the  price  to  the  home  consumer  would  on  the  whole  be  higher  than  if  these 
export  goods  were  sold  at  the  lower  rate.'    Aside  from  that  fact  the  laborers  would 
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not  be  kept  employed,  and  it  might  even  be  necessary  to  cut  the  wages  of  those  who 
were  working.  He  considers  the  working  people  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  all  meas- 
ures taken  to  increase  export  business.  The  sellers  of  supplies  will  generally  make 
specially  favorable  prices  for  goods  to  be  used  in  the  export  trade;  the  railroads  will 
carry  export  goods  cheaper;  but  the  workmg  people  get  the  same  on  export  products 
as  on  those  for  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Butler,  an  iron  merchant  in  Chicago,  says  that  this  principle  of  selling  goods 
for  export  lower  than  to  home  consumers  applies  not  merely  to  foreign  sales,  but  is 
practically  a  universal  custom  even  within  the  home  market.  A  manufacturer  in 
Chicago,  for  example,  will  make,  relatively  speaking,  lower  prices  to  the  purchaser  in 
Omaha  than  to  one  in  Peoria,  to  one  in  Denver  than  to  one  in  Omaha,  and  to  one  in 
San  Francisco  than  to  one  in  Denver.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  merely  that  given 
by  Mr.  Schwab,  but,  still  further,  the  fact  that  every  dealer  is  anxious  to  extend  his 
sales,  and  will  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  get  the  market  so  long  as 
he  is  not  workmg  at  an  absolute  loss.  The  farther  he  goes  the  greater  his  expenses 
are  and  the  greater  pressure  there  is  on  him;  consequently  the  lower  his  prices.' 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that 
ordinarily  his  company  has  been  getting  about  the  same  price  on  its  export  shipments 
as  on  domestic  sales.  He  believes,  however,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  sell  abroad  at 
lower  prices  rather  than  to  shut  down  any  American  mills.'' 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlins  Steel  Company,  agrees  with 
the  statements  of  other  manufacturers  regarding  the  general  practice  of  exporting  at 
lower  rates  than  are  secured  for  domestic  sales.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  although 
they  have  not  exported  much,  they  have  sold  at  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  below  the 
domestic  price,  most  of  the  difference  being  made  up  by  the  greater  cost  of  delivering 
to  the  foreign  market.' 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  advantageous  situation  as  regards  raw  material 
and  facilities  for  manufacturing,  the  International  Paper  Company  has  been  able  to 
export  its  goods  at  a  higher  price  than  was  secured  for  the  home  product.  The 
International  Paper  Company  is  establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  product  in 
England,  Australia,  Japan,  and  South  Amerfca.  Last  year  it  supplied  one-third  of 
the  news  print  paper  consumed  in  Australia.*  Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  last  year  the 
export  profits  on  the  prices  received  were  the  highest  in  the  business.* 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  established  factories  in  Australia,  shipping 
all  the  leaf  tobacco  from  this  country.  It  has  also  factories  in  Canada.  In  Japan 
it  consolidated  with  a  Japanese  concern,  and  has  a  controlling  share  of  the  stock. 
It  sells  its  goods  in  China  and  India,  although  no  factories  are  established  there.' 
Mr.  Duke  states  that  for  the  same  quality  of  goods  the  tobacco  companies  get  a 
higher  price  abroad  than  at  home,  considering  the  tax  that  is  paid  here.  On  a  cer- 
tain limited  supply  of  cigarettes  which  are  made  cheap  the  export  price  has  been 
made  lower  than  the  domestic,  in  order  to  get  into  the  foreign  market.' 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  sells  ordinarily  abroad  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  because  the  foreign  demand  is  for  a  lower  grade  of  goods.'  Usage 
varies  in  other  companies.' 

EXPORT   PRICES  AND  THE  TAEITP. 

Some  of  the  witnesses,  notably  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Reform  Club,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  combinations 
secured  much  higher  prices  on  their  domestic  products  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible had  it  not  been  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  by  the  tariff.  In  many 
lines  of  industry  in  which  there  are  large  combinations,  whose  products  are  protected 
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by  the  tariff,  he  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  home  consumer  of  this  protec- 
tion. As  a  basis  of  this  estimate  he  took  the  difference  between  the  domestic  price 
and  the  export  price  of  the  same  goods  ^whenever  this  export  price  had  been  main- 
tained for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  His  assumption  was  that  the  export  price 
was  high  enough  to  afford  some  profit,  at  least,  to  the  combination,  and  he  thoiight  ( 
that  the  difference  between  this  and  the  domestic  price  might  fairly  be  considered 
an  added  profit  given  to  the  combination  by  the  tariff  which  excluded  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

As  such  tariff  trusts  that  had  secured  very  large  and  unjustified  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer  through  the  effect  of  the  tariff  he  named  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the' American  Window  Glass  Company,  the  Borax 
Trust,^  the  steel  companies,  and  others.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
many  of  these  industries  are  closely  allied  in  nature  as  well  as  in  management,  so 
that  their  plants  can  be  comparatively  easily  turned  from  the  production  of  one 
kind  of  goods  to  some  other;  and  likewise  to  the  fact  that  the  same  group  of  men 
•  now  practically  control  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  supply  of  petroleum  oil,  of 
iron  ore,  of  iron  and  steel,  of  coal,  of  copper,  of  salt,  and  of  "hundreds  of  products 
and  by-products  made  from  these  articles,  as  well  as  many  local  municipal  monopo- 
lies in  gas,  electricity,  street  railways,  etc."  These  same  men  also  control,  through 
"community  of  interest,"  several  of  our  principal  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  of  our 
lake  freight  steamers,  and  some  of  our  ocean  transport  lines.  ^ 

This  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Holt  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  American  consumer 
in  two  ways:  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  believed  that  the  consumer 
pays  much  higher  than  he  need  otherwise  do  for  the  products  manufactured  by  the 
combinations.  In  the  second  place,  these  high  domestic  prices  of  products  which 
serve  as  raw  materials  in  many  other  industries  prevent  the  starting  of  new  indus- 
tries here  which  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  both  to  the  American  consumer 
and  the  American  capitalist.  Were  it  not,  for  example,  for  our  very  high  prices  of 
domestic  tin,  he  thinks  that  our  export  business  in  canned  fruits  would  be  very  i 
greatly  extended.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very  low  price  of  sugar  in  ] 
England  led  to  the  remarkable  development  of  their  industry  in  preserved  fruits, 
jellies,  marmalades,  etc.  Mr.  Holt  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enumerate 
in  detail  many  specific  industries  that  might  have  been  created,  but  the  genera 
principle  was  stated  clearly. 

In  this  contention  he  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  Mr.  Atkinson 
did  not  believe  that  the  tariff  was  the  ' '  mother  of  trusts, ' '  but  thought  that  the  tariff 
had  checked  in  many  cases  the  development  of  very  many  of  the  smaller  industries 
in  encour^ing  the  development  of  some  of  the  larger  ones.  He  believed  that  the 
benefit  of  protection  had  been  given  very  largely  to  a  comparatively  small  minority 
of  the  American  people,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  tariff  was  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  larger  combinations.  In  the  specific  cases,  where  the  industry  would 
not  exist  even  under  the  combination  without  the  protective  tariff,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  that  industry  not  to  be  developed,  but  for  that  capital  and  indus- 
trial energy  to  be  turned  in  other  directions. 

He  believed  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working  forces  of  the  country 
could  be  gathered  as  operatives  under  the  collective  systems  of  the  great  factory 
and  the  great  workshop.  He  thought  that  not  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  could  be  protected  by  a  duty  on  foreign  imports;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser,  instead  _of  developing  the  cruder  forms  of  iron  manufacture  by  our  tariff, 
an  industry  which  has  since  been  organized  into  combinations,  to  admit  these  crude 
products  free  of  duty  and  to  develop  the  higher  arts  of  manufacturing,  which 
require  more  intelligence  and  skill. 

iPp.  653-568.  2  But  see  Wheeler  and  HumpLris,  pu.  714, 715. 


He  thought  also  that  the  prices  of  certain  goods,  of  which  he  mentioned  particu- 
larly chemical  products,  were  mucli  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad  on  account 
of  the  combinations  and  of  the  protective  tariff.' 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Lamb  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  trusts,  on  account  of  their 
freedom  from  foreign  competition-,  raised  and  lowered  prices  in  a  very  arbitrary  way; 
for  example,  in  1900  the  price  of  lead  was  dropped  without  w;arning,  and  later  when 
the  objects  which  led  to  the  drop  had  been  obtained  the  price  was  as  arbitrarily 
raised.^  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Lapman,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Leather  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  tariff  is  a  serious  handicap  on  their  business.  The  price  of 
domestic  hides  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  American  tanners  have 
to  meet  the  competition  of  Canadian  tanners  in  the  European  markets,  and  our  tariff 
on  hides  makes  this  very  difficult.' 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Lamb  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  average 
our  high  wages  are  not  the  result  of  the  tariff,  but  rather  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  country,  and  that  a  lowering  of  our  tariff  would  not  result  in  a  general  lowering 
of  real  wages.  If  in  certain  industries  money  wages  would  perhaps  be  lowered,  the 
lessened  price  of  products  consumed  by  the  laborer,  if  the  change  in  the  tariff  were 
made  general,  would  be  enough  to  more  than  offset  this  loss,  while  they  believed  that 
the  stimulus  given  to  other  lines  of  industry  by  the  admission  of  free  goods  would  so 
increase  the  demand  for  labor  along  other  lines  that  in  all  probability  there  would 
be  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  real  wages.  Mr.  Lamb  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  free  spirit  and  liberty  of  this  country  make  labor  much  more  efficient  than 
in  Europe.* 

Mr.  Gunton,*  who  answered  especially  Mr.  Holt,  cites  tables  of  statistics  to  show 
that  during  the  last  year  while  great  combinations  were  forming  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  had  fallen,  and  cited  a  similar  course  in  the  prices  of  sugar  and  various 
metals.  He  later  said  that  prices  in  1900  were  abnormally  high,  on  account  of  a 
strong  demand  and  increased  wages.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Holt's  statements  regarding 
tin  plate,  he  cited  figures  to  show  that  not  only  had  prices  of  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States  been  lower  on  the  whole  since  the  high  tariff  of  1890  was  imposed,  but  also  that 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  price  and  the  American  price  had  steadily  and 
rapidly  lessened  under  the  tariff.  He  thinks  that  the  high  price  of  tin  plate  in  1900 
is  mostly  accounted  for  by  the  high  prices  of  raw  materials  and  increased  wages.' 
Following  a  similar  line  of  argument  regarding  window  glass,  he  states  that  under 
the  tariff  and  the  trust  prices  on  the  whole  since  1880  decreased  24  per  cent,  while 
foreign  prices  increased  2J  per  cent.  Since  the  trust  was  formed  in  1899,  Ijp  says, 
the  prices  here  have  increased  16  per  cent  and  abroad  22  per  cent.  He  also  denies 
any  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  wire  nails.  His  general  conclusion'  is  that  there 
ha^  been  no  tendency  toward  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices  since  the  large  corpora- 
tions. "The  large  corporations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  natural  growth  of  the  increased 
industry.  They  are  the  natural  movement  toward  the  maxiilium  economy  that  can 
be  secured."  Regarding  especially  the  effect  of  the  tariff,  he  thinks  that  it  "has  no 
essential  relations  to  trusts  as  such,  and  instead  of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly 
it  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents  them  from  having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains 
their  smaller  competitors,  who  could  most  easily  be  driven  out  by  free  foreign  com- 
petition." 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Tayler,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  says  that  trusts  have  only 
an  incidental  relation  to  the  tariff.  The  fact  that  there  are  trusts  in  a  protective- 
tariff  country  does  not  prove  that  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection.  In  the 
case  of  tin  plate  there  would  have  been  no  industry  at  all  without  the  taojfi;  the 
pottery  business  has  been  established  by  the  tariff  and  there  is  no  trust  in  that  field.* 
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REVIEW    OF    EVIDENCE.  XXIX 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  in  calling  attention  to  the  very  high  prices  of 
plate  glass  in  this  country,  thought  that  these  prices  had  been  fixed  by  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company  under  the  influence  of  the  tariff,  and  that  it  would  be  just  if 
the  tariff  on  those  special  articles  were  reduced,  so  that  the  combination  could  not 
exact  more  than  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fair  price.  Likewise  Mr.  Elliott,  on 
behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  protested  against  certain  features  of  the  tariff. 
The  club  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  American  manufactures  gener- 
ally, but  thought  that  the  development  of  American  industry  in  many  lines  and  the 
consolidation  of  combinations  of  producers  had  rendered  existing  duties  in  certain 
industries  excessive,  and  in  other  cases  had  left  the  consumer  without  the  benefit  of 
competition  as  a  factor  regulating  prices.  The  members  stated,  therefore,  their  belief 
that  the  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  markets  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated and  might  be  obtained  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  duties  upon  the  raw 
materials  which  are  shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue  and 
of  protection.  They  wish,  therefore,  to  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  more  equitable  lines.  They  have  par- 
ticularly in  mind  the  duty  on  plate  glass. ' 

Mr.  Pitcairn  showed  by  a  table  that  on  sizes  of  plate  glass  up  to  24  by  30  inches 
the  Wilson  bill  made  no  change;  that  the  Dingley  bill  made  an  increase  of  3  cents 
a  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  by  24,  and  of  2  cents  on  sizes  from  16  by  24  to  24  by  30. 
He  says  that  glass  of  these  later-mentioned  sizes  are  now  sold  at  less  than  cost  of 
production,  and  that  on  the  larger  sizes  the  Dingley  bill  had  maintained  the  Wilson 
bill  rates."  He  also  states  that  European  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  are  united  into 
an  international  syndicate,  but  that  the  American  industry  has  been  left  out  of  this 
international  combination,  because  thus  far  it  has  not  been  able  to  export  its  goods, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production  here.  The  European  manufacturers  treat  the 
United  States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus,  and  make  prices  for  export  to 
this  country  far  below  their  domestic  prices.  Therefore  he  thinks  the  tariff  should 
be  retained.  For  example,  he  states  that  the  European  price  for  polished  plate  glass 
cut  to  size  is  for  the  United  States  40  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  discount  from  a  certain 
price  list;  for  England,  10  per  cent  discount  only  from  the  same  price  list,  making 
the  price  in  England  58  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the  United  States.  For  stock 
sizes  the  European  discount  for  the  United  States  is  30  per  cent  off  the  list;  for  Eng- 
land 5  per  cent,  making  the  English  priced  36  per  cent  higher  than  the  American. 
In  France  he  asserts  that  plate  glass  is  sold  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
French  manufacturers  export  it  to  this  country  for.  On  that  account  he  believes 
that  our  manufacturers  here  still  require  protection,  and  that  the  combination  is  not 
securing  exorbitant  prices.' 

Most  of  the  other  manufacturers,  including  practically  all  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  in  the  tobacco  industry,  in  the  paper  industry,  in  cordage, 
and  in  others,  maintained  a  similar  position.  In  certain  instances,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Schwab,  it  is  thought  that  in  certain  lines  in  which  there  is  com- 
paratively little  labor  employed  the  tariff  is  no  longer  needed,  and  that  it  might  be 
removed  without  detriment,  but  these  same  witnesses  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
cases  of  manufactures  of  higher  grade,  in  which  there  is  much  labor  employed,  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  resulting  in  European  competition  would  necessitate  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  In  most  cases  the  manufacturers  were  of  the  opinion  that  so  little 
damage,  if  any,  was  done  by  the  tariff  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  the  risk  of 
disturbing  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  industry  by  a  discussion  of  any 
changes  in  the  tariff.* 
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XXX        INDTJSTEIAL    COMMISSION: TRUSTS    AND   COMBINATIONS. 

FREIGHT. 

While  there  have  been  individual  intimations  that  there  were  perhaps  still  at  the 
present  time  discriminations  made  in  freight  rates  between  different  shippers,  no 
new  specific  charges  of  that  kind  have  been  made,  with  one  exception,  though  Mr.  H. 
D.  Lloyd  repeated  the  charges  made  concerning  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the 
preliminary  report.  ^  Mr.  Klinck  asserts  that  large  packing  concerns  in  the  West  have 
advantages  in  transportation.  He  is  confident  that  some  5  or  6  years  ago  the  ship- 
ments in  private  cars  of  the  combinations  were  underbilled.  He  states  that  when 
he  sold  several  cars  of  meat  5  or  6  years  ago  to  one  of  them  "he  put  33,000  pounds 
of  meat  into  the  car,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  office  for  22,000."  Mr. 
Klinck' s  own  shipments  are  made  of  actual  weight.^ 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says:  "All  that  we 
ask  for  is  at  all  times  to  know  that  none  of  our  competitors  gets  a  lower  rate  of  freight 
than  we  are  getting.  We  should  be  satisfied  if  we  knew  that  every  one  of  our  com- 
petitors had  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight.  Whether  it  is  20  cents  or  50  cents,  we 
don't  care."  '  He  can  make  no  specific  charge,  but  declares:  "There  is  a  feeling  of 
unrest  when  we  have  to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can  get  any  special  advantages, 
and  sometimes  succeed."  Most  of  the  larger  shippers,  such  as  the  smelting  compar 
nies  and  the  steel  companies,  state  that  they  pay  the  scheduled  rates  of  freight  and 
know  of  no  discriminations  being  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  attention  is  called  with  considerable  emphasis  to  the  very  great 
advantage  secured  by  the  combinations  in  many  cases  through  ability  to  ship  from 
the  nearer  plants,  and  to  the  very  important  influence  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
upon  the  business.  In  the  smelting  business,  Mr.  Chapman  estimates  that  the 
saving  in  transportation  charges  through  these  shorter  shipments  would  be  over 
$5,000,000  per  year.* 

Mr.  White  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  freight  rates  on  salt  have  advanced  about 
30  per  cent  during  the  last  2  years,  while  the  minimum  carload  has  been  increased  from 
30,000  pounds  to  40,000  pounds.^  He  also  says  that  the  high  freight  rates  put  the 
National  Salt  Company  at  great  disadvantage  in  its  competition  with  English  compet- 
itors, especially  as  the  United  States  is  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  English 
surplus  product,  which  is  shipped  here  as  ballast.  Salt  comes  from  Liverpool  to 
Savannah  at  an  average  rate  of  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  From  the  nearest 
producing  point  in  the  United  States  the  freight  is  about  $3  a  ton,  including  cost  of 
handling.  Our  tariff  is  8  cents  per  pound.  It  is  possible  for  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany to  compete,  but  its  prices  at  the  point  of  production  must  be  lower  than  the 
prices  received  at  the  point  of  production  by  the  English  producers.' 

LABOE. 

Speaking  generally,  the  witnesses  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the 
combinations  has  been  to  increase  wages,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  during  the  last  2  or  3 
years  under  the  combinations  the  wages  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  they  had 
been  before.  It  is  acknowledged  in  many  of  these  cases  that  this  increase  has  been 
due  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  and  to  the  fact  that  there  Iws  been  a 
strong  demand  for  labor.  In  most  cases  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  of  the  most  important  industries,  the  wages  are  arranged  after 
consultation  with  the  labor  unions  or  with  committees  representing  the  employees, 
and  a  scale  is  agreed  upon,  in  many  cases  this  being  a  sliding  scale  dependent  upon 
the  price  of  the  product. 
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REVIEW    OF    EVIDENCE.  XXXI 

Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  referring  to  the 
experience  of  the  Carnegie  Company  in  the  strike  of  1892,  stated  his  opinion  to  be 
that  on  the  whole  the  labor  unions  were  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
men,  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  check  the  opportunity  for  individual  effort  and  to 
prevent  the  full  development  of  excellence  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
workmen  that  otherwise  might  be  secured.  He  said  that  in  the  Carnegie  works, 
although  some  of  the  highest  priced  workmen  under  the  union  scale  had  been 
receiving  very  high  wages  indeed,  some  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  were  received 
in  other  establishments,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  excellent  facilities  in  the  Carnegie 
works,  nevertheless  the  average  wages  had  been  regularly  increased  since  the  mills 
had  become  nonunion.  In  no  year  since  1892  had  the  average  wages  been  as  low  aa 
they  were  in  that  year,  although  since  that  time  the  mills  had  been  entirely  nonunion. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  concerned,  its  constituent  com- 
panies dealt  directly  with  the  workingmen,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
as  such,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Most  of  these  companies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  employed  union  men — in  part,  at  least — and 
dealt  with  the  imions.  He  had  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  further  than  to  intimate  that  the  matter  would  be  left  to 
the  separate  companies  to  deal  with  as  their  officers  saw  fit. ' 

Mr.  Chapman  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  wages  were 
adjusted  on  a  sliding  scale  after  conference  with  the  United  Jline  Workers'  Associa- 
tion of  America.  There  was  a  minimum  below  which  wages  did  not  go,  whatever 
the  price  of  coal.  He  believed  that  the  leaders  of  the  labor  organizations  were  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  one  concern  rather  than  with  the  140  different  con- 
cerns which  had  united  into  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  He  had  understood  that 
the  labor  interests  were  well  satisfied  with  the  combination.^ 

Since  the  organization  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  there 
have  been  one  or  two  strikes.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  company  there  was 
one  among  the  Colorado  smelters  which  lasted  for  several  months.  He  believes  that 
the  companies  suspended  operations  in  the  mines  in  that  vicinity  and  continued  their 
business  in  the  districts  where  there  was  no  strike,  transferring  the  work  as  far  as 
possible.  In  this  way  apparently,  for  the  time  being,  the  combination  secured  an 
advantage  through  the  union  of  various  interests.' 

Mr.  Holt  testifies  that  since  the  window-glass  combination  was  formed  the  work- 
ers have  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the  factories  have  been 
closed  on  an  average  of  5  or  6  months  each  year.  The  laborers  recognize  that  this 
is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  the  manufacturers'  profits  and  the  present  rate  of 
wages.  The  workmen  thus  share  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  industry,  and  ally  them- 
selves with  the  manufacturers  against  the  consuming  public.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  workingmen  say  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  work  as  ordinary  work- 
men— that  is,  at  somewhat  lower  wages,  but  continuously.* 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  combinations  with  which  he  is  connected 
there  has  not  been  since  their  formation  any  substantial  change  in  the  rates  of 
wages  paid.  He  thinks  that  the  tendency  is,  on  the  whole,  to  Sustain  wages.* 
He  feels  also,  as  do  most  of  the  members  of  combinations,  that  the  tendency 
is  to  make  work  more  permanent  under  the  combination  form  of  doing  business, 
inasmuch  as  the  combination  is  better  able  to  adjust  the  supply  of  goods  to  the 
demand,  and  thus  to  secure  regularity  in  their  productive  conditions.  On  thp  whole, 
he  thinks  the  wage-earner  has  never  before  been  so  well  off  in  this  country  as  to-day 
under  the  combinations.* 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  several  of  the  larger  establishments,  including  some  of  the 
combinations,  have  made  provisions  in  the  way  of  cottages,  libraries,  playgromids, 
etc.,  for  their  worlimen.  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  a  very  large  establish- 
ment, although  not  a  combination,'  has  done  so,  as  has  the  American  Thread  Com- 
pany and  others.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases  these  provisions  had  been  made 
before  the  combination  was  organized.' 

Some  of  the  witnesses  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  combinations  give  to 
the  labor  unions  a  decided  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  to  deal  with  the 
trade  as  a  whole  instead  of  with  separate  manufacturers.  For  example,  Mr.  Burn,  of 
the  wall-paper  combination,  states  that  after  that  combination  had  been  organized 
the  workmen,  who  under  the  separate  companies  had  been  employed  about  9  months 
out  of  the  year,  demanded  that  they  be  employed  11  months.  Inasmuch  as  they 
controlled  a  large  part  of  the  skilled  labor  in  thatindustry,  the  concession  was  granted. 
The  second  year  it  was  granted  again.  The  third  year  12  months'  employment  was 
demanded  and  obtained,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  company  was  compelled  to  yield 
its  12  months'  employment  even  with  increased  pay.  He  believes  that  industrial 
combination  is  an  aid  to  labor  in  enforcing  its  demands.  The  workmen  can  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  dividing  them  among  a  large  number. 
They  are  more  likely  to  strike  through  the  whole  trade  when  there  is  a  combination 
than  when  there  is  none,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of  skilled  labor 
required  in  one  factory  than  in  most  of  the  factories  in  the  country  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  intimation  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chapman  regarding 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  although  the  statement  is  not  made  direct." 

SOCIAL  EFFECTS. 

Little  has  been  said  by  the  later  witnesses  regarding  the  social  effect  of  the  indus- 
trial combinations  in  the  way  of  separating  the  community  into  different  industrial 
classes  and  of  preventing  ambitious  men  from  rising. 

Questions  have  been  frequently  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  necessary 
to  start  competition  with  some  hope  of  success  in  an  industry  in  which  there  is  a 
large  combination.  This  question  has  brought  out  distinctly  the  fact  that  some 
industries  seem  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  secure  more  or  less  monopolistic  control 
through  combinations,  whereas  others  have  little  opportunity  in  this  direction.  Foi 
instance,  it  was  testified  by  Mr.  King,'  that  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  build  and  equip  for  efficient  competitive  work  a  steel 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Waterbury  is  of  the  opinion  that  $100,000  would 
build  and  equip  well  a  cordage  factory,  and  that  with  a  like  amount  for  working 
capital  the  factory  might  expect  to  do  a  successful  business,  although  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  economical  as  a  larger  one.' 

Mr.  Klinck  gave  a  specific  example  in  which  a  company  with  a  comparatively 
small  investment  of  capital  had  been  able  to  start  its  own  salt  well,  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically to  force  the  National  Salt  Company  to  sell  to  it  at  reasonable  rates  one  of  its 
special  plants,  in  order  that  the  meat  packers  might  thus  supply  themselves  with 
their  own  salt  at  low  cost.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  circumstances  in  that  specia 
case  were  somewhat  pecuUar.* 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  very  many  lines  of  industry  the 
independent  manufacturer  is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  combination,  provided 
he  shows  an  equal  amount  of  intelligence  and  energy  in  looking  out  for  his  own 
interests.  In  several  cases  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  men  who  had  themselves 
been  leading  officers  in  combinations  that,  all  things  equal,  they  would  prefer  the 
position  of  the  independent  competitor  instead  of  that  of  the  manager  of  the  com- 
bination.    Notably  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  wall  paper  and  cordage  combi- 
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nations,  both  of  which  it  will  be  recalled  proved  unsuccessful,  although  they  were 
apparently  managed  with  much  skill,  and  failed  rather  from  special  circumstances 
connected  with  the  business  than  from  poor  management.' 

The  witnesses  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  may  be  more  difficult  at 
times  for  a  man  with  little  capital  to  enter  business  independently  than  it  was  before 
the  days  of  the  greater  consolidations,  the  opportunities  for  a  young  man  of  intelli- 
gence who  wishes  to  begin  as  an  employee  and  work  his  way  up  are  much  greater 
now  than  ever  before.  Not  merely  are  the  salaries  higher  and  the  rewards  much 
greater  for  men  in  commanding  executive  positions,  but  there  is  much  less  opportu- 
nity of  favoritism  in  a  great  company  managed  by  many  diverse  interests  than  in 
small  companies  where  the  personal  relations  are  closer.  Merit,  in  the  sense  of 
ability  to  manage,  is  more  readily  recognized  and  more  certainly  rewarded,  and  the 
rewards  are  much  greater  than  ever  before.^ 

DISADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  combinations  and  the  savings  which  it  is  thought  they  effect  have 
been  considered  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  Most  of  the  witnesses  have  recognized  that 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  connected  with  most  combinations.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  noticed  disadvantages  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  managera  and  superin- 
tendents who  will  take  the  same  personal  interest  in  the  work  that  is  taken  by  an 
independent  producer  who  owns  his  establishment.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  many 
of  the  companies  have  found  it  advisable  to  pay  their  superintendents  and  officers 
in  part  in  accordance  with  the  results  secured.  Mr.  Flint  says,  for  example,  that 
this  plan  has  been  followed  by  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr. 
Schwab  states  that  this  plan  has  been  followed  by  the  Carnegie  Company,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  follow  the  same  plan  so  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.'  Mr.  White  states  also  that  the  salary  of  the  president  of 
the  National  Salt  Company  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  results.* 

Mr.  Waterbury  thinks  that  in  the  cordage  business,  and  perhaps  in  most  lines  of 
business,  a  single  large  mill  properly  run  is  better  than  a  combination  of  mills.^ 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  reason  given  above;  partly,  also,  it  is  a  question  of  exec- 
utive ability.  To  run  a  number  of  plants  together  is  very  difficult  and  requires  a 
high  order  of  intellect.  For  this  reason  there  may  be  a  limit  set  to  the  size  and 
range  of  work  of  the  combinations.* 

A  second  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  of  lack  of  interest  is,  of  course,  that  of 
comparative  bookkeeping,  by  which  the  different  establishments  in  the  combination 
are  regularly  compared  with  one  another  in  all  the  details  of  their  working.  This 
system  of  frequent  detailed  reports  is  followed  in  practically  all  of  the  combinations.' 

Mr.  Holt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  trusts  form  a  very  corrupting  influence  in  pol- 
itics, largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  protected  by  the  tariff,  and  in  consequence 
have  found  it  advisable  to  send  agents  to  Congress  to  dictate  tariff  legislation.*  He 
thinks  also  that  they  deceive  the  public  regarding  the  jiature  of  the  business  and 
of  the  business  of  the  country  through  juggling  with  prices  and  statistics.* 

Mr.  Hillyer,'  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  witnesses,  thinks  that  the  aggregation  of 
power  brought  about  through  combination  is  a  dangerous  element  and  a  menace  to 
the  political  independence  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  Spalding  endorses  this  opinion.  He  believes  that  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
charge  all  that  they  can  get.  The  combinations  also,  in  his  opinion  dnnmish  indi- 
vidual effort  and  deprive  the  individual  of  the  opportunity  of  rising.  He  also  is  of 
the  opinion  that  their  overcapitalization  is  a  serious  evil.  OvercapiUhmtion,  in  fact, 
is  mentioned  by  many  witnesses  as  one  of  the  prominent  evils,  as  has  been  noted  in 
the  section  on  capitalization. 

Mr  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  large  corporations  labor  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  unable  to  cater  to  the  whims,  the  prejudices,  the  ignorance,  or  the  testes  of 
mdividual  customers.  A  combination  must  manufacture  certain  standard  goods 
whose  production  can  be  systematized,  whereas  the  individual  producer  may  meet 
any  whims  or  prejudices  of  his  customers,  so  long  as  they  will  pay  for  them. 

The  closing  of  factories  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  as  an  evil,  although  by 
others  it  is  mentioned  as  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  means  of  saving  at  times 
m  the  cost  of  production.  .  In  most  of  the  combinations  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  close  some  establishments  and  to  transfer  the  workmen  to  other  branches  of  the 
work.  At  times  a  special  locality  is  thus  made  to  suffer  severely.  A  similar  result 
is  found,  of  course,  in  the  discharge  of  traveling  men.  It  has  its  evil  side  as  well 
as  its  beneficial  effect  that  comes  from  the  lessened  cost  of  production.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  where  these  men  have  been  discharged,  work  has  been 
found  for  them  in  other  departments  of  the  business,  although,  of  course,  there  are 
a  good  many  individual  exceptions.  Mr.  La  Taste  testifies  that,  speaking  generally, 
he  thinks  the  combinations  have  discharged  a  great  many  traveling  men,  and  that,_ 
on  the  whole,  the  sentiment  of  the  traveling  men  throughout  the  country  is  against 
the  combmations.  They  think  that  they  are  injurious,  not  merely  to  them  as  a  class 
of  workingmen,  but  also  to  the  interests  of  the  public  generally.' 

REMEDIES. 

Of  the  later  witnesses  that  have  been  heard,  the  larger  number  are  of  the  opinion 
that  comparatively  few,  if  any,  legislative  remedies  are  needed.  The  witaesses  whose 
inclinations  are  strongly  toward  free  trade  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  goods  controlled  by  the  combination  would  be  the  best,  or  at  any  rate  the 
most  nearly  practicable  remedy.  Mr.  Stockwell,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that  in  every  case  of  a  large  combination  or  trust 
the  world's  market  should  be  opened  to  this  country. ' 

Certain  other  witnesses,  not  themselves  apparently  free  traders,  seem  to  indorse 
this  opinion  to  a  certain  ej^tent.  For  example,  Mr.  Flint*  is  of  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  possible  evils  to  American  industry  would  be  a  tariff  war  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  European  cotmtries.  He  would,  in  consequence,  recommend  that  certain 
changes  be  made  in  the  tariff,  and  that  "in  revising  duties  the  fact  of  these  large 
consolidations  being  in  a  position  to  gain  advantages  in  manufacture  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,"  in  order  to  check  the  danger  of  a  tariff  war  on  the  part 
of  European  countries.  He  is,  however,  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  would  dis- 
criminate against  trusts  in  general  without  discriminating,  and  is  opposed  to  any 
general  revision  of  the  tariff.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  object  to  having  the 
tariff  interfered  wi1;h. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Tayler  says  that  the  Babcock  bill,  which  proposes  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  trusts  by  removing  the  tariff  from  trust  products,  is  objectionable  because 
such  legislation  would  destroy  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  by  independent 
plants  the  goods  now  protected  under  the  tariff,  and  would  simply  put  strength 
into  the  large  combinations.  The  passage  of  the  Babcock  bill  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  con- 
cern or  person.     He  suggests  the  same  result  regarding  tin  plate.^ 
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Probably  more  of  the  witnesses  think  that  something  could  be  gained  in  the  way 
of  greater  publicity  regarding  the  business  of  the  combinations.  For  example,  Mr. 
Campbell  thinks  that  corporations  whose  stock  is  sold  to  the  public  on  exchanges 
should  be  under  Governmental  control.  He  would  be  willing  to  have  the  regula- 
tion go  even  further  than  a  mere  pubUcity  of  accounts.'  Mr.  White  believes  that  the 
State  has  the  right  to  say  how  the  combinations  should  be  regulated,  and  thinks  it 
possible  that  some  tax  might  ultimately  be  placed  on  what  would  be  considered 
excessive  earnings,  the  actual  earnings  to  be  found  out  by  a  complete  system  of  Gov- 
ernmental inspection  of  accounts.''  Mr.  Flint  also  favors  a  proper  system  of  auditing 
and  accounting  to  regulate  the  issuing  of  securities,  but  thinks  that  affairs  of  trade 
are  in  the  main  best  regulated  by  natural  laws." 

Mr.  Chapman  thinks  that  it  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  capital  stock  ought  to 
be  limited  in  certain  cases,  but  sees  no  way  of  doing  this  by  legislation,  and  believes 
that  generally  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  control  business  by  l^islative  enactment. 
Mr.  Waterbury  and  Mr.  Grim  wood  both  think  that  legislation  is  unwise;  that  a  com- 
bination which  does  not  benefit  the  public  will  be  destroyed  by  competition. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  speak  distinctly  against  even  any  special  degree  of  publicity. 
Mr.  Schwab,  for  example,  thinks  there  ought  not  be  publicity  regarding  the  business 
of  corporations,  and  that  though  the  stockholders  are  entitled  to  certain  statements, 
even  those  should  be  somewhat  limited.*  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  any  legislative 
interference  seems  to  involve  a  restraint  of  trade,  to  lessen  competition,  and  would 
therefore  be  vmwise.^ 

Mr.  Gunton  advises  that,  if  possible,  the  combinations  be  put  under  a  national 
charter,  and  that  they  be  forbidden  to  make  special  low  cuts  in  certain  localities  to 
ruin  competitors.' 

Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses  go  considerably  further  and  along  the  lines  that 
meet  with  less  general  acceptation.  For  example,  Mr.  La  Taste  thinks  that  the  sys- 
tem of  single  tax  on  land  values  would  be  a  remedy.' 

Mr.  Hillyer  thinks  that  the  Sherman  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  the 
tariff  should  be  removed;  there  should  be  Government  ownership  so  far  as  municipal 
combinations  are  concerned;  and,  if  necessary,  the  Government  should  itself  ulti- 
mately go  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  products  manufactured  by  the  trusts. 
He  would  be  ready  now  to  have  the  United  States  Government  control  the  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  long-distance  telephones. 

Mr.  Campbell  thinks  that  the  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  on  the  exchanges 
should  be  under  Government  control,  as  does  Mr.  Landstreet. 

Mr.  Campbell  believes  that  corporations  should  also  be  prohibited  from  making 
contracts  ^rith  purchasers  of  their  goods  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  of  other  com- 
panies should  not  be  handled.  He  would  like,  if  possible,  to  make  such  a  law 
national,  but  is  certain  that  it  should  be  made  in  the  different  States.' 

Mr.  Spalding  thinks  that  trusts  are  a  national  question;  the  remedy  must  be  a 
national  one.  He  believes  that  it  is  practicable  to  enact  national  legislation  which 
will  forbid  any  trust  to  put  down  prices  so  as  to  destroy  competition  or  to  put  them 
up  to  a  point  of  extortion.  Legislative  regulation  of  prices  should  not  go  further 
than  that.'"  He  thinks  that  trusts  might  be  abolished  by  Congress  by  a  law  similar 
to  that  which  broke  up  the  lottery  business.  They  might  be  forbidden  to  use  the 
mails  or  be  forbidden  to  ship  their  products  across  State  ifnes.  If  a  trust  should 
build  a  plant  in  every  State  to  supply  the  wants  in  that  State  in  order  to  evade  the 
above-mentioned  law,  that  would  do  away  with  many  of  the  offensive  features  of  the 
combinations.  The  trusts  should  certainly  give  publicity  to  their  operations,  and  he 
would  favor  any  method  of-  dealing  with  them  which  could  constitutionally  be 
adopted,  either  under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  or  under  the  taxing 
power." 
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I.  THE  BX7BBEB  COMBINATIONS. 

A.  Description  of  business  and  extent  of  control. — Mr.  Flint  says 
that  97  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  is  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  the  company  controls  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  in  this  country.  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  manufac- 
tures all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  other  than  boots  and  shoes.  It  manufactures  10  dif- 
ferent classes  of  rubber  goods.  Some  of  these  are  protected  by  patents,  and  therefore 
the  company  has  a  monopoly  in  those  particular  lines.  In  other  lines  it  manufac- 
tures from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country.     (34. ) 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  is  general  and  active  competition  in  this  country  in  all 
rubber  goods  excepting  those  which  are  manufactured  under  patents  or  trade-marks, 
and  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  and 
the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  handle  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
rubber  trade  of  the  United  States.     (82. ) 

B.  Organization  and  capitalization. — 1.  The  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany.— Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
was  initiated  by  an  agreement  under  which  the  parties  subscribed  11,500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  interests  in  rubber  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States.  The  authorized  capital  is  $25,000,000 
8  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  It  was  provided  that  pre- 
ferred stock  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  tangible 
assets  were  determined  to  be  the  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures, 
and  the  value  of  all  other  assets  above  liabilities;  accounts  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturer  whose  interest  was  acquired.  It  was  provided  that  the  amount  of 
common  stock  should  be  c  bstantiall y  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred  stock.  Accord- 
ing to  a  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint,  common  stock  was  to  be  issued, 
"among  other  things,  to  represent  the  increased  earning  capacity  by  reason  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  interests  acquired."  It  was  provided  that  the  pay  of  the  pro- 
moters should  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued,  and  that  the  5  per 
cent  should  cover  the  charges  of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  appraisers,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  bankers  and  promoters.     (47,  48.) 

2.  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  first  move  in 
the  organization  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  formation  of 
what  is  called  a  blind  pool.  Parties  subscribed  $5,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  was 
allotted.  This  fund  was  deposited  in  the  Central  Trust  Company  to  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  rubber  properties.  In  the  purchase  of  the  properties  the  vendors 
were  allowed  to  choose  whether  they  would  take  their  pay  in  cash  or  in  the  stock  of 
the  new  company.  In  some  cases  they  took  all  cash,  but  the  preference  was  to  take 
part  cash  and  part  stock.  The  syndicate  members  who  advanced  cash  received  for 
every  hundred  dollars  $100  in  preferred  stock  and  $90  in  common  stock.  Manufac- 
turers who  entered  the  new  company  received  stock  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 
(37,  47.) 

The  purchase  of  the  plants  was,  however,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters. 
If  they  could  buy  for  100  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  and  90  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  new  company  they  made  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock;  if  they 
had  to  pay  more  than  that  they  made  less  than  10  per  cent;  if  they  could  buy  for 
leas  than  "that  they  made  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock.  They  had  to 
keep  within  the  limitation  that  no  preferred  stock  was  to  be  issued  in  excess  of  tangi- 
ble assets  and  no  common  stock  in  excess  of  the  7  per  cent  basis  established  in  the 
organization  of  the  company,  as  explained  below.     (38.) 
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The  authorized  capitaKzation  is  $25,000,000  preferred  stock,  with  cumulative  7  per 
cent  dividends,  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  The  issue  of  preferred  stock  has 
been  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  tangible  assets  were  specified 
to  include  plants  at  appraised  value;  merchandise,  raw,  wrought,  and  in  process,  at 
market  value;  manufactured  goods  at  about  cost;  receivables  guaranteed  by  the 
vendors  and  secured  by  collateral  deposited  with  the  trust  company— the  collateral 
deposited  amounting  to  15  per  cent  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  received  by 
the  vendors.  From  the  total  values  there  were  deducted  liabilities,  if  any,  and  pre- 
ferred stock  was  issued  for  the  net  result.  The  company  owns  a  large  number  of 
patents  and  trade-marks  of  great  value.  Common  stock  was  issued  to  represent  the 
value  of  good  will,  patents,  and  trade-marks.  The  issue  of  common  stock  was  limited 
to  14f  times  the  amount  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  during  the 
year  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  new  company.  That  put  the  issue  of  com- 
mon stock  on  a  7  per  cent  basis.     (37,  47. ) 

C.  Relation!!)  betw^ecn  tlie  American  Bicycle  Company  and  tlie 
Rubber  CJoods  manufacturing;  Company. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  40  of  the 
customers  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  united  in  a  company  known 
as  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  The  American  Bicycle  Company  owned  3  rub- 
ber manufacturing  companies  and  were  in  a  position  to  manufacture  all.  the  tires  they 
wanted.  After  some  negotiation  the  American  Bicycle  Company  sold  to  the  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  rubber  companies  which  they  owned,  the  Rubber 
Goods  Company  paying  for  the  same  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  securities.  The 
American  Bicycle  Company  insisted  on  a  contract  whereby  they  could  get  tires  with 
desirable  trade-marks.     (84.) 

D.  Closing  of  factories. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  through  the  formation  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  1  factory  was  closed;  through  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  several  factories  were  closed.  The  United 
States  Rubber  Company  purchased  at  the  outset  a  large,  number  of  factories,  while,  in 
the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  only  concerns  that  were  suc- 
cessful were  purchased.     (34.) 

E.  Export  trade. — Mr.  Flint  states  that,  at  a  rough  estimate,  a  little  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  rubber  output  is  exported.  The  wages  in  American  factories  are 
about  double  what  are  paid  in  foreign  factories.  As  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  largely  depends  upon  hand  labor,  and  American  manufacturers  have 
no  advantage  over  European  manufacturers  in  securing  raw  material,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  large  export  trade  in  these  goods  will  be  developed.     (80, 81. ) 

F.  Foreign  competition. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  is  very  little  competi- 
tion in  the  rubber  trade  in  this  country  from  foreign  manufacturers.  The  rubber 
industry  is  an  American  creation.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  is  better  under- 
stood in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  About  one-half  of  the  production  of  crude 
rubber  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  People  prefer  the  American  styles,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  mackintoshes,  do  not  want  foreign-made  goods.  There  has 
been  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  American  mackintoshes  in  the  last  10  years 
and  American  manufacturers  now  have  possession  of  the  home  market.     (81, 82, 83.) 

G.  Price  of  raw  material.— Mr.  Flint  says  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  crude  rubber.  The  price  of  rubber  of  standard  grade  which  averaged 
about  70  cents  a  pound  in  the  seventies  averaged  about  90  cents  a  poimd  in  the 
nineties.  This  increase  has  been  due  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  com- 
bination of  rubber  interests  has  prevented  any  great  speculative  advance  in  prices, 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  general.    (81.) 

H.  Substitutes  for  rubber — Mr.  Flint  says  that  so  far  no  good  substitute 
for  rubber  has  been  found.  Every  proposed  substitute  which  has  been  presented  to 
him  for  the  last  23  years  has  been  investigated,  but  so  far  none  which  possesses  any 
considerable  amount  of  elasticity  has  been  found.  Certain  so-called  substitutes  which 
are  bemg  used  cause  a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  goods.    (81.) 

II.  THE  CORDAGE  COMBINATIONS. 

A.  Description  and  present  conditions  of  business— 1.  Materials- 
Uses  of  products.— Mr.  Geimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Association, 
says  that  the  nature  of  the  business  of  a  great  cordage  company  is  the  manufacture 
of  manila,  sisal,  New  Zealand,  Russian,  Mauritius,  and  American  hemp  into  ropes, 
cordage,  and  bindmg  twine.  The  manilahemp  comes  from  the  Philippines,  and  appar- 
ently can  not  be  grown  elsewhere  with  success.    Grown  on  other  soil  the  fiber  seemsto 
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lack  strength.  Sisal  comes  from  Yucatan.  Mr.  Grimwood  estimates  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  at  about  80,000  tons  of  binder  twine  a  year  and  60,000  tons  of  rope. 
All  rope  manufacturers  can  make  binder  twine,  but  a  binder  twine  factory  might 
lack  the  necessary  machinery  for  making  rope.  Rope  is  made  to-day  by  machinery 
which  the  witness  thinks  has  all  been  invented  within  2.5  years,  but  the  important 
patents  have  run  out.  Manila  rope  is  used  for  marine  purposes  and  for  drilling  salt, 
oil,  and  gas  wells.  Sisal  is  not  used  for  marine  purposes  to  any  considerable  extent' 
but  is  used  for  hoist  ropes,  on  railroads,  in  building,  etc. 

The  rope  used  in  the  international  ocean  traflBc  is  bought  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe.  The  trade  is  well  divided.  The  American  rope  is  better  than  the  foreign, 
because  a  great  deal  of  the  foreign  rope  is  made  of  mixed  fiber.  The  production  of 
cordage  from  American  and  Russian  hemp,  or  from  other  material  than  manila  and 
sisal,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  During  1898, 1899,  and  1900  the  average 
importation  of  manila  hemp  to  this  country  waa  about  44,000  tons.  In  the  3  preced- 
ing years  the  amount  was  nearly  50  per  cent  greater.     (112-115. ) 

Mr.  FiTLKR  says  that  the  chief  market  for  cordage  is  for  shipping.  A  considerable 
amount  goes  to  the  oil  country  for  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells,  but  this  varies  greatly 
with  the  price  of  oil.     (151.) 

Mr.  Waterbuey,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
manila  cordage  is  mainly  used  for  ships'  rigging,  and  for  other  purposes  where  a  flexi- 
ble rope  that  will  stand  the  weather  is  needed.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  produc- 
tion is  probably  used  for  shipping.  The  second  largest  use  is  perhaps  in  the  drilling 
of  oil  and  other  wells.  Sisal  cordage  is  not  suitable  for  ships'  rigging  and  similar 
purposes,  because  it  mildews.  Sisal  hemp  comes  exclusively  from  Yucatan.  It  does 
not  seem  to  grow  with  a  strong  fiber  elsewhere.  Manila  hemp  has  never  been  grown 
outside  the  Philippines.  A  few  thousand  bales  of  New  Zealand  hemp  are  brought  to 
this  country  and  used  for  cheap  goods,  but  it  is  weaker  than  sisal.     (125.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company, 
says  that  since  the  war  with  Spain  the  material  used  in  binder  twine  has  entirely 
chianged.  Sixty  per  cent  sisal  and  40  per  cent  manila  was  formerly  used.  In  1900, 
on  account  of  the  extremely  high  prices,  not  5  per  cent  of  manila  was  used.  About 
April,  1900,  "and  this  is  the  season  for  manufacturing,  manila  hemp  was  selling 
between  13  and  14  cents  per  pound,  which  made  the  binder  twine  sell  about  15  or  16 
cents;  and  sisal  was  7  or  8  cents  per  pound."     (152. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  explains  that  when  the  consumption  of  manila  for  binder  twine  or  rope 
is  reduced  by  high  prices  sisal  takes  its  place  to  some  extent,  and  the  demand  for 
sisal  is  therefore  greater  and  the  price  is  higher;  so  the  prices  of  the  two  materials 
move  in  sjonpathy .     ( 154. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  no  success  has  been  made  with  substitutes  for  manila  and 
sisal  hemp.  It  is  hazardous  to  try  them.  As  soon  as  substitutes  are  put  in  to  cover 
a  temporary  situation  prices  go  down,  and  then  there  is  a  loss.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  American  hemp — which  is  grown  in  Kentucky — is  made  into  tarred 
goods  for  shrouding  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  production  of  American  hemp  has 
largely  increased  within  2  or  3  years.  It  has  practically  displaced  Russian  hemp. 
(160,  161.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  his  company 
makes  pure  hemp  rope  and  pure  sisal  rope.  It  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
mix  sisal  with  manila  for  purposes  of  adulteration.  In  binder  twine  it  is  necessary 
to  make  mixtures.  The  principal  material  for  binder  twine  is  sisal,  but  if  twine  is 
to  be  made  running  over  500  feet  to  the  pound  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  some 
manila  hemp.  If  it  is  to  run  600  feet,  a  larger  proportion  of  manila  is  necessary,  and 
for  650  feet  to  the  pound  one  should  use  pure  manila  hemp.     (143.) 

Mr.  Watbebury  says  that  he  manufactures  wire  rope  at  his  cordage  plant,  but  no 
other  cordage  manufacturer  does  so.     Wire  rope  is  generally  made  in  connection  . 
with  the  steel  industry.     (138. ) 

2.  Materials — Commercial  conditions — a.  Speculation  unavoidable. — Mr.  Holmes,  treas- 
urer of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  the  cordage  business  is  necessarily 
speculative,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  raw  material  and  the  changes  in  its 
price.  The  fluctuations  have  been  greater  during  the  last  few  years  than  before. 
For  the  last  2  years  his  company  has  paid  IJ  per  cent  quarterly,  and  an  additional 
10  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  16  per  cent  per  annum.  This,  however,  has 
been  largely  on  account  of  the  speculative  profit  made  by  the  rise  of  the  price  of 
hemp.     (139,  146.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  is 
absolutely  sure  that  no  one  has  made  a  dollar  on  the  actual  manufacture  of  cord- 
age in  the  last  5  years.  What  money  has  been  made  has  been  made  in  a  speculative 
way  by  having  a  stock  of  hemp  on  hand  when  the  price  advanced.    The  Philippine 
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ports  were  closed  twice,  once  in  1898  and  once  in  1899.  Each  time  the  price  of  hemp 
went  up  very  sharply.  The  Standard  Company  had  in  one  case  2  vessels,  each 
with  8,000  bales  on  it,  and  the  profits  were  $150,000.  But  the  loss  that  followed  the 
opening  of  the  ports  was  greater  than  the  gain  when  they  were  closed.  (153-155.) 
Mr.  Gkimwood  also  says  that  competition  has  been  so  severe  of  recent  years  in  the 
cordage  business  that  he  thinks  no  legitimate  manufacturing  and  merchandizing 
profit  has  on  the  whole  been  made.  The  money  which  has  been  made  in  the  cord- 
age busmesa  has  for  a  long  time  been  made  by  speculating  in  hemp.     (120. ) 

b.  Methods  of  dealing.— Mx.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Eope 
and  Twine  Company,  buys  hemp  from  Manila  and  London  houses,  but  exclusively 
through  their  agents  in  the  United  States.  Hemp  is  cut  in  the  Philippines  and 
shipped  from  Manila  practically  all  the  year  round,  but  a  little  less  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  August  and  September.  It  takes  60  days  to  get  hemp  here  by  steamers 
and  4  months  by  sailers.  When  hemp  is  bought,  2  months  are  allowed  the  shippers 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  stock.  Thus  hemp  bought  in  April  would  be  shipped  in 
May  and  June,  and  would  arrive  in  August  and  September.  It  is  necessary  to  buy  4 
or  5  months  ahead.  The  Standard  Company  tries  to  keep  about  60  days'  supply  on 
hand.     (151,153.) 

Mr.  FiTLER,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  his  company  buys  its 
manila  hemp  through  London  houses  and  other  large  houses.  The  trade  is  princi- 
pally controlled  by  Englishmen.  He  buys  some  from  one  American  house  (Peabody, 
of  Boston).     (147.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  no 
rope  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  any  interest  in  the  raising  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. They  all  buy  from  importers  in  the"  United  States.  There  is  a  rumor  that  a 
Manila  syndicate  just  now  controls  the  price  and  the  supply  of  manila  hemp.  This 
has  been  denied,  though  it  ia  admitted  that  the  Manila  people  are  working  together. 
The  price  of  hemp  seems  to  have  been  higher  for  several  months  than  the  supply 
would  justify.  There  ia  nothing  like  a  corner  in  sisal.  The  Mexican  planters  hold 
it  themselves.  They  are  strong  enough  financially  to  be  able  to  hold  it,  however,  > 
until  they  get  a  good  price.     (125, 126. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  aaya  that  when  a  contract  is  made  for  hemp  of  a  certain  quality  a 
clause  is  added  that  if  the  hemp  is  inferior  the  difference  shall  be  subject  to  arbitra- 
tion. This  has  worked  to  the  injury  of  the  manufacturers  during  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  He,  for  instance,  bought  a  quantity  of  "good  current"  hemp,  a  quality 
which  his  company  needed  badly.  When  the  material  came  it  was  inferior.  It 
was  between  "good  current"  and  "current."  On  arbitration  the  company  got  an 
allowance  of  one-half  cent  a  pound,  while  the  difference  between  current  and  good 
current  on  the  market  was  l\  cents.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  only  escape  from 
this  trouble  is  to  have  the  Government  fix  a  standard  of  grades  and  inspect  and 
grade  all  hemp  before  it  leaves  Manila.     (159, 160. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  also  says  that  the  customary  contracts  for  hemp  are  very  arbitrary 
and  one-sided  so  far  as  their  legal  effect  is  concerned.  If,  for  instance,  one  contracts 
for  1,000  bales  of  "good  current"  hemp,  one  may  be  compelled  to  take  a  lower  grade 
at  an  allowance.  The  size  of  the  bale  of  sisal  hemp  varies  ao  that  if  one  has  bought 
1,000  bales  and  the  market  has  gone  down  big  bales  may  be  delivered  and  the  buyer 
may  have  to  receive  500,000  pounds,  while  S  the  market  has  gone  up  he  may  get 
only  300,000  pounds.     (121,122.) 

c.  Consumption. — Mr.  Wateebury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany, gives  a  table  showing  the  deliveries  of  manila  and  sisal  hemp  to  each  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  during  1900.  The  aggregate  was  301,000  bales  of  manila 
and  485,000  bales  of  sisal.  Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  manila  hemp  weighs  about  270 
pounds  to  the  bale  and  sisal  about  360  pounds.     (124. ) 

3.  Present  conditions  in  the  trads — a.  Location  of  factories,  and  advantages  of  location.— 
Mr.  Grimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Asaociation,  aays  that  the  leading 
cordage  plants  of  the  country  are  in  Boston  and  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  There  is  a  very  fair  plant  in  Galveston,  but  it  is  not  working  at  present. 
There  are  others  in  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  and  Xenia,  Ohio.  There  are  two 
plants  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  they  sell  only  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  East- 
ern manufacturers  do  not  attempt  to  do  business  in  that  region.  The  mills  in  the 
Central  West  started  as  binder-twine  mills,  and  that  is  their  main  product.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  an  outlet  for  their  product  close  at  hand,  but  have  to  pay 
additional  freight  on  the  raw  material.  Binder  twine  consista  mainly  of  sisal,  though 
a  mixture  of  manila  and  sisal  is  used,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  manila  was  used 
when  it  was  not  so  high  as  it  has  been  recently.     (114.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
interior  cordage  factories  get  some  slight  advantage  in  freight  on  their  manufacture 
by  importing  sisal  by  way  of  Mobile.     (125.) 
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Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  says 
that  the  Western  manufacturers  of  binder  twine  have  some  advantage  over  the  East- 
ern in  freight  charges.  They  are  able  to  get  the  sisal  from  Mexico  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile  at  a  cost  of  27  to  35  cents  for  freight  to  Chicago.  The  freight  on 
the  hemp  to  Boston  and  on  the  manufactured  product  from  Boston  to  Chicago 
amounts  to  some  55  cents.     (141. ) 

b.  ProductUm  of  principal  companies. — Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  is  working  about  1,800  spindles,  while  he 
thinks  there  are  about  11,000  spindles  in  use  or  ready  to  start  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  has  nothing 
like  a  monopoly.     It  does  not  control  over  20  per  cent  of  the  business.     (118,  120. ) 

Mr.  Taylob,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  this  company  made  about  20,000  tons  of  cordage  in  1900.  He  does  not  know 
what  the  whole  production  of  the  country  was,  but  he  estimates  the  production  of 
his  company  at  15  per  cent.  The  National  Cordage  Company  controlled  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  output.     ( 158, 1 63. ) 

Mr.  FiTLBR,  president  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  Philadelphia,  supposes 
that  his  company  produces  about  18  per  cent  of  the  cordage  of  the  United  States. 
The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  and  the  Plymouth  Cord^e  Company  pro- 
duce more;  but  probably  no  other  company.     (146. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plyniouth  Cordage  Company,  thinks  that  his  com- 
pany produces  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  the  cordage  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  the  largest  maker  of  rope  and  twine  in  the  world.     (144. ) 

c.  Oustoms  of  manufacture. — Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says  that  ordinary  cordage  mills  have  a  certain  number 
of  spindles  for  rope  and  a  certain  number  for  twine,  and  they  can  not  run  more  than 
a  certain  number  on  either  product.  For  the  economical  operation  of  the  mill  it  has 
been  customary  to  keep  a  small  number  of  spindles  on  binder  twine  through  the 
winter  months,  and  increase  them  and  drop  rope  as  much  as  possible  as  the  season 
advances.  The  largest  amount  of  binder  twine  is  manufactured  about  May  and  June. 
The  season  of  demand  varies  with  the  region,  being  earlier  in  Texas  than  in  the 
Dakotas.  If  there  is  a  good  crop  the  old  machines  may  be  turned  on  during  May 
and  June  and  July  and  rope  may  be  left  out  entirely.  In  August  and  September  as 
many  machines  as  possible  are  put  on  rope.  In  December  and  January  some  spin- 
dles are  put  on  binder  twine,  and  the  number  is  gradually  increased.     (152,  153. ) 

d.  Labor  cost. — Mr.  Grimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  cordage  association,  says  that 
cordage  is  produced  chiefly  by  machinery,  but  that  he  would  say,  making  a  rough 
estimate,  that  the  labor  cost  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost  of  it.  He  has  not, 
however,  been  actually  in  the  business  in  recent  years.  The  cost  of  cordage  varies 
greatly  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  During  the  last  three 
years  manila  hemp  has  sold  as  low  as  3J  cents  per  pound  and  as  high  as  14  cents. 
Sisal  has  sold  as  low  as  2 J  cents  and  as  high  as  10.     (114. ) 

Mr.  Watbbbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
wages  are  fully  half  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  cordage.     (128. ) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company, 
says  that  the  actual  labor  cost  of  producing  cordage  is  about  IJ  cents  per  pound; 
including  taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  money  invested,  and  all  sorts  of  expenses  it  is 
usual  to  reckon  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  2  cents  a  pound.     (154. ) 

e.  Methods  of  selling. — Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  the  Union  Selling  Company,  which 
is  the  distributing  bureau  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  has  branch 
houses  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States.  More  generally,  however,  cordage  is 
distributed  through  jobbers.  Jobbers  receive  a  price  one-fourth  of  a  cent  below  the 
regular  card  price;  that  is,  this  allowance  is  made  on  carload  lots.  Cordage  is  sold 
on  60  days'  credit,  with  l|  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  10  days.    (122.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  his  company  does  not  sell  through  jobbers,  but  largely  direct.  A  corporation 
called  the  Union  Selling  Company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
its  goods.  This  company  takes  all  the  product  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company  and  acts  as  its  agent.  It  has  some  26  or  27  agencies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  it  takes  more  work  and  more  expense  to  sell 
goods  to  the  consumers  or  small  dealers  than  to  sell  through  jobbers,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  the  only  way  to  conduct  the  business  properly.  The  risk  of  loss  is  less  because 
the  failure  of  one  customer  is  not  so  serious;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one 
customer  to  injure  one's  business  greatly  if  there  is  a  disagreement.  It  is  Mr.  Taylor's 
impression  that  when  middlemen  are  got  rid  of  the  consumer  is  likely  to  get,  the 
benefit.  "A  man  can  afford  to  split  what  he  has  to  pay  to  the  jobber."  But  in  the 
cordage  business  a  jobber  gets  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  is  about  4  or 
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5  per  cent  on  a  price  of  6  cents;  and  the  expense  of  selling  direct  to  consumers  is 
greater.    (159,  161.)  ^  ,      ,  . 

/.  Export  and  import  trade.— Mr.  Watekbuky  says  that  no  rope  to  speak  ot  le 
imported,  because  of  the  duty.  Quite  a  large  amount  is  exported,  principally  to  South 
America.     (125.)  ,       ,  .  .      , 

Mr.  FiTLER,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  for  some 
years  exported  some  cordage  to  Russia.  A  good  deal  goes  out  indirectly  through 
third  parties.  Mr.  Fitler  does  not  care  to  look  up  this  trade,  as  it  is  much  cut  up, 
and  is  not  satisfactory  in  price.     (148. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  his  company 
exports  cordage  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
South  Africa.  There  is  an  export  duty  in  Mexico  on  sisal  hemp,  and  he  understands 
that  there  is  none  on  the  manufactured  product.  This  gives  an  advantage  to  a  Mexi- 
can mill  that  U  manufacturing  binder  twine.  The  twine  comes  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.     (140,  141. ) 

g.  Closing  of  Philippine  ports. — Mr.  Waterbuey  says  that  during  the  Spanish  war 
the  price  of  Manila  hemp  went  up,  and  when  the  war  was  successful  it  went  down 
again.  When  the  Philippine  ports  were  closed  it  ran  up  to  about  14  cents.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Waterbury's  testimony,  April,  1901,  it  was  8  cents.     (134. ) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company, 
says  that  the  closing  of  the  Philippine  ports  was  a  benefit  to  his  company,  because 
the  company  had  a  stock  of  hemp  on  hand.  Yet  his  company  wanted  the  ports 
opened.  High  prices  restrict  the  market  and  lead  to  the  introduction  of  substitutes. 
The  proportion  of  profit  is  greater  with  low  prices  than  with  high.  The  Eastern 
concerns,  however,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  wanted  the  ports 
closed.     (155.) 

h.  Binder  twine — peculiar  conditions. — Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the  binder-twine  busi- 
ness has  practically  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rope  makers  into  those  of  the  agri- 
cultural-machinery makers.  The  Deering  company  and  the  McCormick  company 
are  now  the  leading  manufacturers.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  made 
15,000  tons  3  years  ago.  Last  year  it  made  5,000  tons  and  this  year  it  will  probably 
make  4, 000  tons.  It  is  not  in  the  market  for  the  twine  business  because  the  machine 
makers  sell  for  barely  cost.  Formerly  jobbers  used  to  handle  the  binder  twine,  but 
now  it  is  sold  so  close  that  jobbers  will  hardly  touch  it.     (152. ) 

Mr.  Fitler  protests  against  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  m  the  prisons  of  Min- 
nesota, Kansas,  and  South  Dakota.  Every  pound  the  prisons  sell  is  so  much  less  for 
the  free  mills  to  make.     (150. ) 

B.  History  of  combination. — 1.  Pools. — Mr.  "Waterbuey,  former  president 
of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  the  cordage  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  before  the'  formation  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  had  repeatedly 
formed  pools.  The  plan  was  to  divide  the  business  of  the  country  among  the  manu- 
facturers, and  have  each  one  who  ran  beyond  his  percentage  pay  into  the  pool  so  much 
a  pound  on  the  excess,  and  each  who  went  below  his  percentage  draw  out  so  much  a 
pound  on  his  shortage.  Returns  were  made  monthly  to  a  supervisor,  who  acted  as  a 
clearing  house.  Mr.  Waterbury  understands  that  such  pools  began  to  be  formed  as 
early  as  1860.  He  himself  was  a  member  of  several  in  later  years.  There  was  never 
any  written  agreement;  probably  such  an  agreement  could  not  have  been  enforced. 
All  manufacturers  were  included.  There  were  not  more  than  10  or  15.  A  pool 
would  always  be  broken  up  after  a  time,  either  by  the  starting  of  new  competition 
or  by  violation  of  the  agreement  by  some  of  the  members.  Doubtless  the  experience 
of  the  profitableness  of  the  business  under  pools  contributed  to  the  desire  for  a  stricter 
consolidation.  There  have  been  no  pools  since  the  National  Cordage  Company  was 
formed  in  1887.     (126,  137.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  his  company 
was  in  former  times  connected  with  pools  in  the  cordage  trade,  in  which  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  business  was  allotted  to  each  establishment,  and  those  who 
overran  paid  into  the  pool  a  certain  amount  per  pound  on  the  excess,  and  those  who 
fell  short  drew  out  a  certain  amount  per  pound  on  the  shortage.  The  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  has  made  more  money  outside  of  pools  than  in  them.  It  thought 
that  pools  would  be  of  advantage  to  it,  but  concluded  later  that  they  were  not.  It 
always  paid  in  and  never  drew  out.     (138. ) 

2.  National  Cordage  Company.— a.  Organization  and  capitalization.— Mr.  Waterbuey, 
former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  the  organization  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company  was  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  trust.  Trust  certificates  were 
issaed,  but  the  organizers  were  advised  that  the  trust  was  of  doubtful  legality,  and 
the  organization  was  changed  into  a  corporation.  There  were  at  first  onlv  4  concerns. 
They  were  considered  the  big  4  New  York  manufacturers,  and  probably  made  40  or 
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50  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country.  A  cash  capital  of  $1,500,000  was 
paid  in.  The  capital  stock  issued  was  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $10,000,000  common; 
no  bonds.  The  capitalization  was  based  parti  \-  on  the  value  of  the  plants  themselves 
and  their  cash  capital  and  partly  on  the  earning  power,  as  showTi  by  the  actual  earn- 
ings for  the  preceding  3  or  5  years.  He  believes  the  earning  power  was  capitalized 
on  a  10  per  cent  basis;  that  is,  at  ten  times  the  actual  earnings.  He  thinks  this  was 
fair  at  the  time,  because  some  English  firms  had  offered  to  buy  out  the  plants  for  ten 
times  their  average  profit  for  the  previous  3  years,  if  the  managers  would  continue  to 
run  the  business  for  5  years  on  salaries.  This  offer  was  refused.  Mr.  Waterbury 
thinks  that  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  the  separate  plants  before  the  consolidation 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  the  whole  eapitalization  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company,  i;l5, 000,000. 

The  company  ultimately  brought  in  some  15  concerns.  There  were  some  big  con- 
cerns outside  which  it  was  never  able  to  get  in.  Sixty  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  must  ultimately  have  been  controlled.  The  tangible  assets  of  the  whole  15 
companies  must  have  exceeded  the  .*o, 000,000  of  preferred  stock;  they  probably 
exceeded  $10,000,000. 

The  plants  were  bought  on  various  terms.  Some  cash  was  paid  and  some  stock, 
and  sometimes  the  original  owners  took  a  mortgage  on  the  plant  for  a  part  of  the 
price.  The  common  stock  was  finally  increased  to  $20,000,000.  ilr.  Waterbury 
says  that  besides  the  regular  di^-idends  on  the  preferred  stock,  12  per  cent  a  year  was 
paid  on  the  ?10, 000,000  of  common,  and,  after  the  increase  to  $20,000,000,  6  per  cent. 
The  principal  officers  never  received  any  salaries.     (126-135. ) 

Mr.  Gbimwood  says  that  while  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  started  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  together,  there  were 
one  or  two  very  strong  competitor  whom  it  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  in.  It  did 
control  a  large  proportion  of  the  business,  but  Hr.  Grunwood  does  not  know  what 
proportion.     ( 118, 120. ) 

6.  Relation  to  constituent  plants. — Mr.  Waterbury  states  that  the  several  concerns 
were  not  wiped  out,  but  retained  their  indi^ddual  manufacturing  interests.  Each 
year  each  ^tablishment  put  in  a  bid  to  the  National  Cordage  Company  for  the 
amount  of  goods  it  would  make  and  the  price  at  which  it  would  make  it.  Any  man 
who  did  not  bid  or  did  nut  get  a  contract  had  to  shut  up  his  factory  for  the  year,  at 
his  OAvn  cost;  and  that  was  not  very  economical.  Mr.  Waterbury  thinks  some  were 
willing  to  bid  below  the  cost  of  making,  in  order  to  keep  their  factories  going.  At 
the  same  time  they  had  every  inducement  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making.  The 
National  Cordage  Company  bought  all  the  material  and  sold  all  the  product,  paying 
the  individual  factories  for  the  manufacture.  It  was  really  only  the  buying  and 
selling  agency.  Its  profits  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  holdings  of  stock. 
(127,  128.) 

c.  Failures  and  reorganizations. — Mr.  W.\teeburv  says  that  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pany was  due  to  the  contraction  of  credit  in  the  panic  of  1893.  The  binder-twine 
business  is  one  of  seasons.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  in  August  and  September  to  make 
twine  to  be  sold  the  next  spring.  In  the  spring  of  1893  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany had  some  25,000  tons  of  binder  twine  on  hand,  worth  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 
On  this  a  large  amount  of  money  had  been  borrowed.  The  company-had  unlimited 
credit,  and  had  always  been  able  to  borrow  all  it  wanted.  But  early  in  the  spring 
of  1893  the  Reading  Railroad  failure  came,  and  the  disturbance  about  the  silver 
question;  and  the  bankers  notified  the  company  that  they  could  not  lend  it  so  much 
money.  Then  it  was  determined  to  issue  more  preferred  stock.  Preferred  stock  was 
selling  at  110,  but  when  the  new  issue  was  proposed  there  was  a  panic  in  the  stock 
and  the  creditors  of  the  company  closed  in  on  it.  The  only  way  to  do  justice  to  all 
creditors  was  to  have  a  receiver  appointed.  The  assets  did  not  cover  the  indebtedness 
of  the  company,  but  that  was  because  of  the  panic  in  the  hemp  and  binder-twine 
market,  caused  by  the  failure.  Binder  twine  which  was  worth  $6,000,000,  and 
would  have  sold  for  that,  sold  for  $2,500,000.  Some  twine  that  would  have  sold  for 
10  cents  a  pound  did  not  realize  3  cents. 

Mr.  Waterbury  does  not  think  the  failure  was  due  in  any  degree  to  loading  up  the 
company  with  worthless  plants.  All  the  plants  taken  in  were  good  plants  and  were 
making  money.  It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  and 
its  holding  up  prices  enabled  its  competitors  to  make  more  monej'  than  they  other- 
wise would.     0^31,  134,  135. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  organized  in  1887. 
His  impression  is  that  it  made  money  for  a  time  during  the  season  of  high  prices; 
then  the  price  of  hemp  fell,  and  it  lost.  It  finally  tried  to  issue  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  of  preferred  stock,  and  its  credit  was  not  such  that  the  stock  could  be  floated. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  the  company's  going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.     The 
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receivership  came  in  1893.  A  reorganization  was  immediately  made  under  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company.  The  stoclsholders  preferred  and  common, 
were  assessed  for  about  $3,000,000.  The  United  States  Cordage  Company  existed  a 
year  or  a  little  more;  then  it  failed.  There  was  another  reorganization,  andthebtand- 
+ard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  was  formed.  Seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  flrat- 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  were  changed  to  mcome 
bondiriiot  drawing  interest  unless  it  was  earned.  About  |3  000,000  was  raised  by 
assessment,  and  that  was  put  into  first-mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds.  The  capital 
stock  was  scaled  down  from  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  Several  of  the  plants  were 
disposed  of.  Of  the  remainder,  some  continued  to  be  used  and  some  were  wrecked. 
(117—119  ) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  pre- 
sents a  copy  of  circular  No.  2  of  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company  to  the  creditors,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  reorganization  agreement 
of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company.  He  says  that  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company  had  $8,000,000  guaranteed  stock,  $6,000,000  preferred  stock,  $20,000,000 
common  stock,  and  $7,500,000  bonds.  That  makes  $41,500,000.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion, by  which  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  was  formed,  the  capitaliza- 
tion was  reduced  to  $22,500,000,  consisting  of  $12,000,000  common  stock,  $7,500,000 
5  per  cent  income  bonds,  and  $3,000,000  6  per  cent  mortgage  bonds.  The  guaranteed 
stockholders  paid  an  assessment  of  $20  a  share,  the  preferred  $10  a  share,  and  the 
common  $5  a  share,  getting  the  amount  of  their  assessments  in  new  flrs1>mortgage 
bonds.  The  old  bonds  were  exchanged  for  new  income  bonds,  interest  payable  only 
if  earned.  The  guaranteed  stockholders  received  80  per  cent  of  their  holdings,  the 
preferred  40  per  cent,  and  the  common  20  per  cent,  in  the  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany.    (156,164,172.) 

3.  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. — Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says  that  this  company  owns  9  plants,  of  which 
only  3  are  running.  The  3  which  are  running  are  in  Massachusetts  and  Brooklyn. 
Of  those  that  are  closed,  3  have  not  been  operated  since  1893.  One  has  been  closed 
2  years.  The  machines,  buildings,  and  real  estate  of  the  working  plants  alone  are 
worth  the  ainount  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  company.  The  other  properties, 
with  the  good  will,  are  represented  by  $12,000,000  of  common  stock.     (157. ) 

4.  Cordage  Association. — Mr.  Gkimwood  says  that  competition  has  been  disastrously 
severe  in  the  cordage  business,  though  before  the  National  Cordage  Company  was 
formed  the  manufacturers  had  an  understanding  with  each  other  by  which"  they 
made  some  money.  After  the  National  Cordage  Company  failed  competition  was 
very  keen  and  prices  were  very  low,  and  there  was  no  feeling  of  fellowship  among 
the  manufacturers.  So  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  little  closer  together  they  formed 
the  Cordage  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  association  has  a  secretary,  but  it  has 
no  constitution  or  by-laws  and  no  regular  time  of  meeting.  When  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers thinks  he  would  like  to  talk  with  the  others  he  gives  the  secretary  notice, 
and  the  secretary  sends  out  letters  to  the  members  saying  that  so-and-so  wants  a 
meeting  and  asking  whether  they  wish  to  hold  one.  Meetings  are  held  very  irreg- 
ularly— sometimes  once  in  4  or  6  weeks  and  sometimes  once  in  8  or  10  months.  The 
discussions  are  very  informal,  and  there  is  no  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  The 
manufacturers  put  out  price  cards,  and  though  the  cards  are  not  in  the  same  form 
they  are  uniform  in  substance.  The  card  prices  are  frequently  cut,  however,  and 
there  is  no  agreement  not  to  cut  them.  Yet  matters  are  steadied  a  little  by  the  con- 
ference and  the  card  price,  and  the  irregularity  of  prices  is  diminished.  Another 
subject  of  discussion  at  recent  meetings  is  the  evils  in  the  current  forms  of  contract 
for  the  selling  of  hemp.     (118,120-122.) 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  the  Cordage  Association  is  an  association  of  a  majority 
of  the  cordage  manufacturers,  who  meet  to  discuss  the  hemp  situation  and  prices  ana 
the  abuses  that  occur  in  the  trade,  such  as  too  much  time  and  too  large  discounts  for 
cash.  The  last  meeting  had  to  do  principally  with  a  uniform  hemp  contract.  The 
manufacturers  want  to  make  a  bale  of  sisal  mean  360  pounds. 

Such  an  association  is  .'ery  desirable,  in  that  the  manufacturers  come  together  and 
become  acquainted;  and  if  one  thinks  he  has  a  complaint  against  another  it  is  frankly 
spoken  of  and  explained.  That  fierce  competition  which  is  so  ruinous  to  trade  is 
prevented  and  there  is  a  greater  or  less  uniformity  of  prices;  but  there  is  no  pool 
and  no  absolute  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  ' '  Prices  vary  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
Ffo^rJ^Joi^x  '^^^'■6°*  sections  of  the  country  and  with  different  manufacturers." 
(135-137.) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  is  a  member  of  the 
Cordage  Association  and  is  in  harmony  with  its  policy.  The  Standard  Company 
does  not  wish  to  be  bound  in  any  way  by  any  association,  but  believes  that  the 
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Cordage  Association  as  it  exists  is  a  great  benefit  to  trade.  There  is  an  understand- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  aasociation,  a  kind  of  gentlemen's  agreement,  as  to 
prices;  but  it  is  not  lived  up  to.     (159,  163,  164.) 

Mr.  FiTLER  says  that  the  Cordage  Association  has  no  by-laws  or  legally  binding 
agreements,  and  that  the  value  of  it  is  in  bringing  competitors  together,  making 
them  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  so  producing  a  better  feeling.  The  list  prices 
are  not  uniform,  and  discounts  are  far  from  uniform.  The  association  is  trying  to 
alter  the  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  so  that  the  responsibility,  which 
the  buyers  have  had  to  bear  alone,  may  be  divided  with  the  foreigners  who  sell. 
(148.) 

C  Causes  and  results  of  combination. — 1.  Causes  of  combination — Com- 
petition.— Mr.  Grimwood  was  never  connected  with  the  National  Cordage  Company 
m  any  official  capacity  and  can  not  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
combination.  He  understands  that  the  chief  motive  was  the  desire  to  eliminate  com- 
petition in  buying  and  in  selling.  When  competition  reaches  such  a  point,  as  it  has 
in  the  rope  trade,  that  the  capacity  for  producing  goods  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
greater  than  the  consumption,  it  is  disastrous.     (117,  120,  122.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says:  "Every 
concern  that  came  in  had  been  making  a  profit  for  a  great  many  years;  we  were  all 
practical  cordage  men,  and  all  had  made  fortunes  m  the  business  practically  many 
years  before — we  and  our  predecessors  in  the  same  concerns."     (129.) 

2.  Economies  of  combination. — Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Hope 
and  Twine  Company,  states  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  made  a  material 
saving  by  noting  the  different  methods  that  were  applied  in  each  mill  and  choosing 
the  best  method  in  each  respect.  He  thinks,  also,  that  there  was  a  saving  in  cross 
freights;  this  was  always  claimed  by  the  person  who  had  the  freight  in  charge.     (156. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  also  mentions  among  the  economies  of  combination  the  diminution  in 
the  staff  of  clerks,  and  the  diminution  of  superintendents  and  under-superintendents 
to  some  extent.  He  asserts  that  his  company  reduced  the  pay-roll  cost  of  2  mills  10 
per  cent.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  cordage  business  to  effect  any  economies  in  the 
purchase  of  raw  material.     (162,  163.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
when  that  company  was  formed  the  intention  was  to  buy  the  raw  material  cheap, 
run  full,  manufacture  cheaply,  and  do  business  on  an  economical  basis.  But  a  pecul- 
iar condition  developed.  The  supply  of  raw  material  for  this  industry  is  limited; 
the  big  concerns  outside  were  determined  to  supply  themselves  with  raw  material 
also,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  price  of  it  went  up.     (128, 129. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  does  not  think  that  an 
organization  could  be  formed  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  small  competitor  in  the 
cords^e  manufacture  out  of  the  business.  There  is  no  way  for  a  great  combination 
to  make  savings  except  by  good  management,  and  that  is  just  as  open  to  a  small 
concern.     (139.) 

3.  Disadvantages  of  combination. — Mr.  Taylor  does  not  think  a  superintendent  on 
a  salary  can  be  expected  to  give  quite  the  same  attention  to  a  business  as  an  owner. 
If  a  man  owns  a  mill,  that  mill  is  his  pet,  and  he  is  constantly,  looking  after  the 
details  of  it.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  consider  that  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Com- 
pany fails  to  keep  its  superintendents  up  to  the  proper  standard,  but  there  ia  a  con- 
stant danger  of  slackness  which  must  be  guarded  against.  In  the  practice  of  this 
company  the  results  of  one  mill  are  compared  with  those  of  another,  and  if  one  miU 
gives  poor  results  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  out  the  reason.  While  Mr.  Taylor 
believes  that  the  combination  makes  a  gain  by  securing  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  that  have  been  developed  in  the  several  mills,  he  considers  that  if  the  sarne 
information  could  be  got  there  would  be  more  economy  in  having  one  large  mill 
under  one  roof.     (158. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  also  says  that  the  public  is  more  disposed  to  deal  with  an  independent 
concern  than  with  a  combination.  This  trouble  can  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by 
maintaining  the  identity  of  the  companies  which  come  into  the  combination.  Thus 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  can  keep  its  own  name,  though  owned  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  maintains  the 
organization  and  the  names  of  the  L.  Waterbury  Company  and  the  Sewall-Day 
Cordage  Company,  and  gets  the  benefit  of  the  good  will  which  attaches  to  those 
names.  He  recently  had  a  chance  to  sell  the  "capital  stock  of  the  Sewall-Day, 
which  represents  a  name  only,  for  $100,000."     (162. ) 

4.  Control  of  machinery. — Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cord- 
age Company,  says  that  that  company  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  of 
cordage  machinery  not  to  sell  machinery  or  repairs  to  any  othei  concern.    This 
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would  not  affect  the  factories  in  existence,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  would  stop  the 
establishment  of  new  factories.  In  the  event,  a  new  machinery  concern  started  up, 
and  the  advertising  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  did  it  a  good  deal  ot  damage. 
New  cordage  factories  started  all  over  the  country.     (132.)      ,   ,     „  ..       in    j 

5.  Control  of  material.— Mr.  Watekbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company,  says  that  in  the  days  of  that  company  there  were  5  houses  in  Manila  dea  - 
ing  in  manila  hemp.  The  National  Cordage  Company  made  an  agreement  with 
them  by  which  they  were  bound' not  to  sell  hemp  to  any  other  concern  m  America, 
nor  to  sell  to  any  house  in  England  unless  that  house  agreed  not  to  sell  to  anyone  in 
this  country  except  at  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  the  National 
Cordage  Company  was  paying.  For  several  months  the  competitors  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company  had  to  pay  this  premium  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  their  hemp. 
Finally  some  English  houses,  after  receiving  legal  advice  that  the  contract  would 
not  hold  in  the  English  courts,  broke  it  and  sold  to  the  American  manufacturers. 
(131,132.) 

Mr.  FiTLER,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  the  National  Cordage 
Company  tried  to  corner  manila  hemp,  but  did  not  succeed.  When  it  first  started, 
it  apparently  had  control  of  spot  fiber,  and  the  Fitler  Company  waa  embarrassed, 
because  certain  sailers  were  late.  After  the  supplies  began  to  come  in  there  was  no 
serious  trouble,  although  there  was  a  pinch  once  in  a  while  and  the  company  was 
running  rather  close  to  the  wind.     (147. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  never  experienced  any 
trouble  through  any  purchasing  agreements  made  by  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany. So  far  as  his  company  was  aware,  it  was  always  able  to  buy  material  as  cheap 
as  the  larger  concern.     (139.) 

Mr  Taylor  states  that  in  the  days  when  the  National  Cordage  Company  tried  to 
control  the  hemp  market  there  was  an  understanding  between  it  and  the  Plymouth 
Company  and  the  Fitler  Company.  The  National  Cordage  Company,  while  Mr. 
Taylor  was  employed  by  it,  shipped  hemp  to  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fitler  Company. 
(163.) 

6.  Effect  on  price  of  material. — Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  pushed  prices 
hi^er  than  the  conditions  of  business  would  warrant.  They  put  up  the  price  of 
hemp  to  15  or  16  cents  per  pound.  They  were  the  only  buyers,  and  were  in  a  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  to  control  prices;  and  his  conclusion  is  that  they  did  not 
want  prices  to  be  lower.  The  company,  however,  failed  because  it  had  not  capital 
enough  to  continue  the  business  and  control  it  on  the  high  level  of  prices  whiph  it 
had  itself  established.     (155,  156. ) 

Mr.  Fitler,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  when  the  National  Cord- 
age Company's  stock  of  twine  was  thrown  on  the  market  as  "banker's  twine,"  as  it 
was  called,  it  made  the  twine  business  very  unsatisfactory  for  the  time.  Mr.  Fitler 
thinks  the  effect  lasted  for  two  seasons.  He  believes  also  that  the  grain  crops  were 
not  large,  and  that  the  demand  was  smaller  on  this  account.     ( 147,  149. ) 

Mr.  Watbrbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
the  price  of  manila  hemp  early  in  the  90' s  was  about  6  cents  a  pound.  When  the 
National  Cordage  Company  failed  the  price  went  to  the  lowest  point  ever  known,  3f 
cents.     (134.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  does  not  think  that  the 
failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  and  the  liquidation  of  its  assets  had  any 
effect  on  the  cordage  market.     (144.) 

7.  Eff'ect  on  prices  of  products. — Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  says  that  his  company  used  to  follow  the  prices  made  by  the  National 
Cordage  Company  pretty  closely.  The  policy  of  the  Plymouth  Company  has  been 
to  make  goods  of  special  merit,  and  it  has  always  been  satisfied  if  it  knew  that  its 
competitors  were  not  underselling  it.  The  National  Cordage  Company  held  prices 
somewhat  higher  than  they  were  before  it  was  formed,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  have  done  so  if  hemp  had  not  gone  up.  Its  efforts  to  get  control  of  hemp 
put  up  the  price,  and  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  had  to  follow.     (139.) 

8.  Effect  on  competitors.— M.r.  Fitler,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that 
when  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  first  organized  his  company  found  its  com- 
petition very  severe.  The  National  Company  seemed  to  want  to  whip  its  competitors 
into  line.  It  was  a  question  of  nerve  to  stand  out  and  fight  against  tremendous  cap- 
ital-   The  National  Company  tried  to  buy  out  the  Fitler  Company,  but  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Watbrbury  says  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  a  great  advantage 
to  Its  competitors  in  keeping  up  prices;  so  much  so  that  he  would  rather  have  been 
outside  than  inside.     (132.) 

9.  Possibility  of  monopoly.— a.  Probability  of  new  consolidation.— Mr  Taylor  feels 
sure  there  will  never  be  another  combination  in  the  cordage  business.     There  niav 
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be  an  association,  and  without  one  he  does  nfit  think  there  would  be  any  money  in 
the  business,  but  there  will  be  nothing  like  a  trust.     (163.) 

6.  Capital  needed  by  competUors. — "Sir.  Grimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordage 
Association,  says  that  a  5(X)-spindle  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  which  would 
be  a  pretty  good  sized  mill,  would  cost  some  $500,000  for  land,  buildings,  and 
machinery.     A  working  capital  of  some  $250,000  would  be  needed  besides.     (114.) 

Jlr.  Waterbdby,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
$100,000  would  build  and  equip  a  nice  cordage  factory,  and  as  much  again  would  be 
needed  for  working  capital.  Such  a  factory  would  not  be  quite  as  economical  as  a 
larger  one,  but  would  be  a  good  factory.     (132. ) 

D.  Tariff— Pliilippine  competition. — 1.  Ta?-/^.— Mr.  Geimwood  says  that 
the  present  tariff  on  manila  and  sisal  cordage  is  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  hemp  cord- 
age, tarred  or  untarred,  2  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  manila  and 
sisal  bore  IJ  cents  and  tarred  3  cents;  under  the  tariff  of  1894, 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(115.) 

Mr.  f  ITLER  says  that  the  competition  between  different  manufactureis  in  the 
United  States  is  as  severe  as  it  can  possibly  be;  but  foreigners  work  cheaper  and  the 
American  manufacturers  want  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  them.  There  is  a  duty 
of  a  cent  a  pound  on  rope.  That  is  not  enough  to  enable  prices  to  be  carried  t» 
extremes.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  the  manufacture  would  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try, "unlessourlaborwouldcomparewith  the  English,  German,  or  French."     (150.) 

Mr.  Holmes  would  feel  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  cordage  would  be  injurious 
to  his  business,  though  he  would  "  ask  for  no  advantages,  provided  the  others  have 
to  pay  the  same  for  labor  and  supplies."  He  would  expect  importations  to  come 
particularly  from  England,  and  perhaps  later  from  the  Philippine.     (141.) 

2.  Cordage  manufacture  in  the  PhUippines. — Mr.  Waterbuky  says  that  it  would  be 
a  disadvantage  to  have  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  some  smart 
Yankee  would  start  a  cordage  factory  there  and  perhaps  get  some  good  men.  There 
is  a  factor)'  in  Yokohama,  owned  by  a  Japanese,  which  makes  good  rope.  A  manu- 
facturer in  the  Philippines  would  be  under  a  disadvantage  because  the  laborers  are 
ignorant,  and  there  are  a  great  many  orders  for  special  lengths  that  have  to  be  made 
up  quickly  and  could  not  he  brought  a  great  distance;  but  manufacturers  in  the 
Philippines  could  hurt  the  market  for  ordinary  sizes  if  they  could  make  the  goods 
cheaper.     (136.) 

Mr.  FiTLER  does  not  think  that  the  necessity  of  filling  special  orders  would  inter- 
fere with  the  running  of  a  cordage  mill  at  a  distance  from  a  market,  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines. If  the  mill  were  intelligently  managed,  the  requirements  of  the  market  would 
be  consulted  and  a  proper  stock  would  be  carried  in  this  country.     (150.) 

Mr.  Gkimwood  thinli  that  the  establishment  of  a  cordage  factory  at  Manila  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  business  in  America.  "  I  think  the  effect  would  be,  I 
will  not  say  disastrous,  but  bad,  unquestionably,  unless  the  rate  of  wages,  and  so  on, 
should  go  up  to  a  point  equal  to  the  wages  in  the  United  States."  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  finished  product  Nvould  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
raw  material,  perhaps  a  little  more.  There  is  no  loss  of  weight  in  the  manufacture 
which  would  seriously  affect  the  transportation.     (115-117.) 

Mr.  Watehbuby  says  that  the  waste  in  manila  hemp  is  abont  3  per  cent,  and  in 
sisal,  which  has  been  running  dirtier  than  usual  the  last  few  years,  about  7  per 
cent.     (125.) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the  shrinkage  of  manila  hemp  in  manufacture  is  about  4  per 
cent,  and  of  sisal  about  8  per  cent.     (154.) 

E.  Condition  of  labor  in  the  cordage  industry.— 1.  Relations  of  em- 
ployer and  employee. — Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
says  that  the  relations  of  his  company  and  its  employees  have  always  been  friendly 
and  satisfactory.  At  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  company  in  1899  it  was 
found  that  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  those  who  were  with  the  company  40  years 
ago,  in  1859,  were  with  it  still.  There  are  no  trade  unions  in  the  factory  and  the 
company  has  never  had  occasion  to  express  itself  on  the  subject.  There  have  been 
no  labor  disputes  since  1863  or  1864  until  the  week  before  Mr.  Holmes  testified.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  strike,  which  lasted  about  24  hours,  and  which  had,  in  Mr. 
Holmes's  judgment,  no  reason  whatever.  He  thinks  it  resulted  from  a  misunder- 
standing and  from  hot-headed  talk.  Every  man  went  back  without  any  change  in 
the  conditions.     (140,143.) 

Mr.  Holmes  adds  that  his  company  has  established  a  free  library  for  its  employees 
and  intends  to  build  bath  houses  and  to  provide  a  building  where  lunches  will  be 
served  to  them  at  low  cost.  It  has  offered  prizes  for  the  best  gardens,  and  prizes  for 
those  who  keep  their  yards  in  the  best  condition.  It  has  prepared  baseball  grounds 
and  grounds  for  other  games,  and  offered  prizes  for  sports.     (144.) 
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Mr.  Tayloe,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  the  relations  of  his  company  with  its  employees  have  always  been  entirely 
harmonious.  The  company  has  the  same  men  who  were  in  the  plants  10  or  15  years 
ago.  The  skilled  labor  is  generally  organized,  and  the  company  has  no  objection  to 
organized  labor  and  has  never  had  any  labor  trouble.  The  organization  of  capital 
in  the  cordage  industry  has  had  no  effect  on  wages.     (158, 162. ) 

2.  Wages  and  hours.— Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
says  that  the  wages  paid  by  his  company  have  not  changed  since  1880,  and  he  thinks 
not  since  1878.  The  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  now,  so  that  wages  per  hour  are 
higher.  For  common  labor,  the  cheapest  grade  of  labor  of  men,  $1.35  a  day  is  paid, 
and  the  week  of  58  hours  is  called  6  days.  The  highest  wages,  aside  from  salaried 
men,  are  $2.50  and  $2.75,  and  in  a  few  cases  $3.  The  laboring  people  in  this  factory 
are  better  oft  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  58-hour  week  is  prescribed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  for  women  and  minors,  and  the  company  puts  all  on  the  same  basis.  It 
runs  from  half  past  6  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the  evening,  with  an  hour  off  at  noon, 
and  on  Saturday  it  stops  at  12  o'clock.     (140,  143,  144,  146. ) 

Mr.  Waterbuey  says  that  the  girls  that  spin  cordage  get  about  $6  a  week,  and 
ordinary  laborers  get  $1.50  a  day.  The  spinning  of  yarn  is  piecework;  nearly  every- 
thing else  in  the  manufacture  is  day  work.     (128.) 

Mr.  FiTLEH,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  his  company,  situated  at 
Philadelphia,  pays  ordinary  male  laborers  $1.50  per  day,  and  its  wages  range  from 
this  figure  up  to  $18  per  week.     The  factory  works  10  hours  per  day.     (148.) 

S.  Steadiness  of  employment. — Mr.  Holmes  says  that  during  the  hard  times  his  fac- 
tory ran  steadily,  and  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  excepting  the  very  last  year,  it  has 
run  night  and  day.     (144. ) 

4.  Employment  of  wom.en  and  boys. — Mr.  Fitlek  says  that  his  company  employs 
about  150  women  out  of  450  employees  in  all.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  posi- 
tions for  boys  of  15  and  16  years  of  age,  and  when  these  boys  grow  to  be  men  there 
are  not  enough  men's  positions  for  them.  This  fact  produces  some  trouble.  "If 
they  would  only  leave  and  make  a  vacancy,  that  would  be  one  thing;  but  maybe  you 
will  strike  a  youngster  who  has  a  nasty  disposition,  and  he  will  want  to  make  trou- 
ble.    Then  10  or  15  will  drop  out,  and  we  get  rid  of  that  element."     (148. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  says  that  out  of  1,000  employees  of  his  company  about  160  are  women 
and  girls.     (140. ) 

III.  PHOTOGRA-PHIC  SUPPLIES. 

A.  Description  of  business. — Mr.  Hubbbll  says  that  th«  principal  business 
of  the  General  Aristo  Company  is  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photographic  paper. 
It  also  sells  toning  and  developing  chemicals.  The  raw  paper  is  purchased  entirely 
abroad  and  is  coated  in  this  country.     (188. ) 

Mr.  Caebutt  explains  the  difference  between  developing-out  and  printing-out 
photographic  papers.  The  printing-out  papers  must  be  exjjosed  by  daylight  until 
the  image  is  bold  and  vigorous,  then  washed  to  remove  free  silver,  toned  with  a  gold 
solution,  and  afterwards  fixed.  The  developing-out  paper  is  only  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  dark  room  to  either  gas  light  or  electric  light,  and  then  the  image  is 
brought  out  by  a  developer.  With  the  help  of  a  boy  to  expose  the  paper,  Mr.  Car- 
butt  has  made  25  prints  in  10  minutes  by  using  developing-out  paper;  that  is,  has 
exposed  them,  developed  them,  and  put  them  into  the  fixing  bath.  Sometimes  it 
takes  25  minutes  to  print  one  copy  in  daylight  by  the  printing-out  process.  The 
developing-out  paper  is  practically  new,  having  come  in  within  the  last  3  years. 
(177,  181.) 

B.  History  of  combination — 1.  Organization  and  capitalization.— Mi. 
Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  this  company 
has  existed  smce  1899.  Its  outstanding  stock  is  $2,400,000  common  and  $2,400,000 
7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred.  It  has  so  far  paid  the  required  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  15  per  cent  a  year  on  the  common.  The  company  has  not  since  it 
was  organized  bought  any  plants  which  were  not  taken  at  the  organization.     (200.) 

Mr.  Hubbell,  counsel  for  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  the  capital  stock 
of  each  of  the  constituent  companies  was  purchased  outright  by  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  The  intention  was  to  discontinue  these  companies  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct concerns  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Photo-Materials  Company  and  the  Nepera 
Chemical  Company  have  been  merged  into  the  General  Aristo  Company  by  legal 
proceedings  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company  has  been  discontinued  and  the 
corporation  legally  wound  up.  The  plant  of  the  Kirkland'  s  Lithium  Paper  Company 
has  been  moved  to  New  York.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  still  continues 
as  a  separate  organization,  because  of  certain  outstanding  contracts.     As  soon  as 
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possible  it  will  be  merged  in  the  General  Aristo  Company.  As  soon  as  that  is  accom- 
plished, the  General  Aristo  Company  will  be  a  simple  corporation  and  not  a  combi- 
nation.     (188,  189,  194.) 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  owns  a  part,  but  not  a  majority,  of  the  stock  of  the 
General  Aristo  Company.  It  acts  as  trade  agent  for  the  General  Aristo  Company 
aiid  markets  all  the  Aristo  Company's  goods,  the  latter  company  paying  a  commis- 
sion on  sales.  The  P^astman  Company  makes  the  contracts  and  the  terms  of  sale. 
(189,  190,  195.) 

The  capitalization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
aggregate  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  companies  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  did  not  represent 
the  price  which  the  General  Aristo  Company  had  to  pay.  This  was  true  of  all  the 
companies  taken  over  except  two.  The  capitalization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company 
is  based  on  the  value  of  the  businesses  of  the  constituent  companies,  rather  than  upon 
the  value  of  the  tangible  property.  The  value  of  a  going  plant  which  manufactures 
photographic  films  or  photographic  paper  consists  very  largely  in  the  value  of  its 
good  will,  of  its  secret  processes  of  trade  and  of  manufacture,  and  in  some  cases  of 
ts  patents.     (188,  190.) 

2.  Constituent  companies. — a.  Generally. — Mr.  Hdbbell  says  that  the  various  com- 
panies which  were  taken  over  on  the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  were: 
The  American  Aristotype  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  The  Nepera  Chemical 
Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company,  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  Photo-Materials 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  company  also  brought  the  photographic  paper 
business  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.     (188,  191,  192.) 

b.  American  Aristotype  Company. — Mr.  Huebell,  counsel  for  the  American  Aristo- 
type Company,  says  that  that  company  was  incorporated  in  1889  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $150,000,  $25,000  preferred  stock  and  $125,000  common  stock.  Only  $8,500  of  the 
preferred  stock  has  been  issued.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  now  owned  by 
the  General  Aristo  Company.     (188,  189.) 

c.  Nepera  Chemical  Company. — Mr.  Hubbell  says  that  the  Nepera  Chemical  Com- 
pany, before  it  was  merged  in  the  General  Aristo  Company,  had  a  capital  of  $25,000, 
while  the  plant  and  business  and  patents  were  worth  20  or  30  times  that  amount. 
(189.) 

d.  Photo-Materials  Company. — Mr.  Hubbell  says  that  the  Photo-Materials  Company 
was  capitalized  at  $150,000.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  some  $90,000  were  issued.  The 
company  made  a  perfect  failure.  The  bonds  were  bought  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  property  was  bought  by  the  same  com- 
pany after  the  mortgage  which  had  been  given  on  it  to  cover  the  bonds  had  been 
foreclosed.  The  company  was  taken  over  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  a  small 
price  being  paid  for  it,  because  it  was  manufacturing  a  competing  paper.     (189. ) 

C.  methods  of  consolidated  company,  and  results. — 1.  Control  of 
material. — ^Mr.  Cahbdtt,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  plates,  films,  and  papers, 
says  that  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  went  abroad  in  1898  and  secured,  as 
he  believed,  the  control  of  paper  for  photographic  purposes  for  import  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  necessary  to  use  foreign  paper  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  There  are 
two  firms  in  Massachusetts  which  make  a  very  satisfactory  rough  paper  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  but  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  fine,  smooth  paper.  It  is  said 
that  the  water  where  the  foreign  paper  is  made  in  Germany  is  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  There  are  two  importers  of  the  foreign  paper  in  New  York  City  who  will 
not  sell  to  anyone  outside  the  trust.  Mr.  Carbutt  has  repeatedly  tried  to  buy  and  has 
been  refused.  There  are  two  other  importers  in  New  York  from  whom  Mr.  Carbutt 
gets  his  paper  and  who  do  not  sell  to  the  trust;  but  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  they  furnish  the  papers  to  others.  Mr.  Carbutt  also  says  that  he  has  friends  in 
Germany  through  whom  he  can  obtain  it.  The  price,  however,  has  been  very  much 
increased.  On  September  11,  1898,  he  was  able  to  buy  imported  paper,  the  same 
that  is  used  by  the  trust,  at  7  cents  a  meter.  On  March  12,  1899,  he  was  charged  8 
cents.  On  December  30,  1899,  the  price  had  been  raised  to  14J  cents  a  meter,  where 
it  still  stands.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  Mr.  Carbutt  believes  these 
prices  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  Eastman  combination.  He  has  no  proof  of  this 
other  than  hearsay.  He  has  no  proof  that  the  combination  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
same  price,  through  he  believes  it  does  not.     (173-182.) 

Mr.  Dailey,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  paper,  says  that  the  General  Aristo 
Company  got  control  of  the  raw  material  of  his  business,  the  paper  which  is  imported 
from  Germany,  about  the  first  of  the  year  1899.  Some  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers had  contracts  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  paper  which  protected  them  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.     Those  that  were  thus  protected  the  General  Aristo  Company 
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bought,  so  far  as  possible.  It  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  buy  others,  because 
it  did  not  think  they  could  get  material  to  work  with.  The  standard  papers  hays 
been  made  for  perhaps  40  years  by  two  companies,  one  m  Germany  ana  one  m 
France.  Mr.  Dailey  understands  that  these  companies  made  a  combmation  under 
the  leadership  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  The  price  was  advanced  Kom  33 
cents  a  pound  to  52  cents.  Mr.  Dailey  has  understood  from  good  authority  that  the 
General  Aristo  Company  does  not  pay  this  price.  Mr.  Bailey's  company  was  almost 
completely  shut  off  from  a  supply  of  paper  for  a  time,  though  able  to  get  some  of 
certain  kinds.  Other  manufacturers  in  Europe  commenced  makmg  it,  however,  and 
Mr.  Dailey  has  a  contract  with  one  of  them  at  present  at  a  price  considerably 
lower  than  the  combmation  price,  though  the  trust  is  able  to  undersell  him  consider- 
ably.    (183,  185.) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  explains  the  control 
which  his  company  has  over  certain  kinds  of  paper.  The  company  does  not,  he  says, 
control  all  the  grades  of  photographic  paper  made  by  the  foreign  paper  mills.  The 
control  of  certain  kinds  comes  about  in  this  way:  A  factory  undertakes  to  make  a 
distinctive  kind  of  photographic  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  have  suitable  raw  stock. 
The  company  will  write  the  foreign  manufacturers,  stating  in  a  general  way  what  is 
wanted.  It  may  be  months  before  the  exact  quality  of  paper  is  arrived  at,  and  the 
obtaining  of  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  experiment.  The  sensitizing  factory  spends  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  prosecuting  these  experiments.  When  it  has  been  to  the 
expense  of  practically  educating  the  foreign  mill  to  produce  that  particular  paper,  it 
feels  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  Otherwise  a  rival  could  buy  the  paper  and 
save  the  whole  cost  of  the  pioneering  experiments.  The  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany had  arrangements  with  the  foreign  paper  mills  for  the  exclusive  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  paper  oefore  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  formed,  and  these  contracts 
were  practically  continued.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  was  the  pioneer, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world,  in  the  manufacture  of  these  particular 
kinds  of  paper.  The  collodion  process  was  a  hand  process,  in  which  the  photograr 
pher  did  his  own  coating,  until  the  American  Aristotype  Company  made  it  an 
industry.  It  had  never  been  manufactured  in  a  factory  and  put  on  the  market  ready 
for  use.  Mr.  Abbott  supposes  that  the  collodion  process  has  now  become  more  or 
less  a  commercial  one  in  Europe,  and  that  European  manufacturers  can  buy  the  same 
papers  which  his  company  uses.  His  company  has  never  asked  the  paper  makers 
not  to  supply  European  customers. 

There  are  other  manufacturers  of  raw  stock  abroad  besides  those  that  the  Aristo 
Company  deals  with.  They  make  a  very  similar  stock,  and  Mr.  Abbott  supposes  it 
can  be  procured  in  this  country.  One  of  these  raw-stock  factories  is  in  practically 
the  same  locality  as  one  of  those  which  supply  the  Aristo  Company,  and  is  able  to 
use  practically  the  same  water-.— the  glacier  water  of  the  Alps.     (196,  197.) 

Mr.  HuBBELL  says  that  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  contracts  with  foreign 
producers  of  paper  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  control  the  entire  exportation  to  this 
country  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  those  producers.  These  companies  had  been 
selling  paper  in  this  country  prior  to  the  making  of  the  contracts,  and  they  agreed 
that  if  the  General  Aristo  Company  would  take  only  their  products  they  would  sell 
only  to  that  company  in  this  country.  The  General  Aristo  Company  could  not  pre- 
vent the  purchase  by  business  competitors  in  this  country,  through  foreign  pur- 
chasers, of  the  paper  produced  by  these  foreign  companies.     (191.) 

2.  Penalties  for  purchase  of  competii&rs'  product. — Mr.  Carbutt  states  that  he  was 
the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  gelatine  dry  plates  in  the  United  States.  His  concern 
was  estabhshed  in  1878.  He  has  more  recently  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  other 
photographic  supplies,  including  papers.  The  General  Aristo  Companv  was  formed 
in  1898,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Eastman  of  the  Eastman  Company",  and  merged 
a  considerable  number  of  makers  of  photographic  papers.  The  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany makes  one  particular  paper,  which  it  is  necessary  for  dealers  in  photographic 
supphes  to  have,  because  for  particular  purposes  it  has  not  been  equaled.  With  the 
help  of  this  advantage  the  General  Aristo  Company  undertakes  to  prevent  dealers 
from  handling  any  papers  other  than  those  of  its  manufacture.  It  offers  a  rebate  of 
12  per  cent  on  the  paper  bills  of  customers  who  sign  a  statement  that  they  have  not 
handled  any  paper  made  by  other  parties,  and  it  refuses  to  supply  those  who  refuse 
to  sign  the  statement.  The  statement  is  presented  once  in  4  months,  and  sets  forth 
that  the  signer  has  not  during  the  period  covered  by  it  "bought,  sold,  carried  in 
stock  or  disposed  of,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  collodion  printing-out,  or  gela- 
tine printmg-out,  bromide,  or  developing-out  papers,  other  than  those  manufactured 
by  the  General  Ansto  Company's  factories,"  and  that  all  such  papers  have  been  sold 
strictly  at  the  list  prices,  without  any  arrangement  for  any  rebate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly.    Mr.  Carbutt  presents  letters  from  several  dealers  mdicating  that  they  would 
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be  glad  to  buy  his  papers  if  the  trust  agreement  did  not  make  it  impossible.  He 
also  presents  letters  to  show  that  his  paper  is  of  the  highest  quality.  He  believes 
that  the  contracts  demanded  by  the  combination  are  in  violation  of  the  United 
States  anti-trust  law.  It  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  complain  to  the  United  States 
district  attorney,  but  he  will  do  so.  He  has  thought  of  bringing  suit,  but  the  East- 
man Company  is  a  very  rich  concern,  and  it  would  be  too  long  and  expensive  a 
fight.     (174-182.) 

Mr.  Dailey,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  paper,  says  that  when  the  General 
Aristo  Company  was  formed  its  method  was  to  sell  its  papers  at  a  discount  of  15  per 
cent  from  its  list  and  then  pay,  at  intervals,  an  additional  rebate  of  1 2  per  cent  to  those 
who  had  not  bought  paper  of  any  other  make.  Many  dealers  who  were  handling 
large  amounts  of  outside  paper  thought  that  it  would  pay  them  better  to  sacrifice  the 
12  per  cent  rebate  and  continue  to  buy  of  the  independent  manufacturers.  The 
prices  of  the  independent  manufacturers  were  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  that  of 
the  Aristo  Company,  even  when  the  12  per  cent  rebate  had  been  deducted.  When 
the  Aristo  Company  found  that  dealers  were  following  this  course,  they  took  a  further 
step.  They  determined  to  refuse  their  goods  to  all  dealers  who  handled  independ- 
ent paper.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  which  controls  the 
Aristo  Company,  refused  to  sell  such  dealers  its  cameras  and  films.  A  dealer  could 
very  well  get  along  without  aristo  paper,  but  no  dealer  in  photographic  supplies 
could  do  business  without  the  kodak  cameras  and  films.  No  open  announcement 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  goods  would  not  be  furnished  to  independent  dealers.  A 
representative  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  went  personally  to  such  dealers  and 
said  to  them  that  while  his  company  was  not  making  any  threats,  the  dealers  would 
find  it  very  inconvenient  not  to  be  able  to  get  the  kodak  cameras  and  films.  These 
goods  were  protected  by  patents.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  these  things.  If  the 
dealers  would  give  up  handling  the  outside  paper,  the  General  Aristo  Company 
would  relieve  them  of  what  they  had  and  pay  them  what  it  had  cost  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  policy,  says  Mr.  Dailey,  his  goods  were  entirely  off  the  market 
in  about  10  days.  A  few  dealers  undertook  to  resist.  Mr.  Dailey  gives  the  names 
and  addresses  of  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Newark.  Both  were  compelled  to 
yie'd  after  a  limited  time.  The  Newark  dealer  controlled  two  companies,  and  under- 
took to  have  one  estabUshment  handle  independent  paper,  while  the  other  restricted 
itself  to  aristo.    The  Aristo  people  would  not  allow  that. 

There  was  a  company  in  Newark  called  the  American  Self-Toning  Paper  Company, 
which  was  doing  a  very  nice  business,  and  which  was  not  directly  attacked  by  the  Aristo 
Company  until  several  months  after  the  attack  on  Mr.  Dailey.  Mr.  Dailey' s  goods 
were  boycotted  about  January  1,  1899,  and  those  of  the  Self-Toning  Company  about 
September  1,  1899;  but  when  the  attack  did  come,  the  Aristo  Company  did  not  take 
the  stock  of  the  Self-Toning  Company's  paper  oft  the  hands  of  dealers,  as  it  had  done 
earlier  with  other  paper.  Consequently  such  dealers  as  had  not  paid  for  their  paper 
shipped  it  back.  It  was  perishable,  and  great  quantities  came  back  on  the  company's 
hands  and  were  a  dead  loss.  The  accounts  were  too  small  to  sue,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  company  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  only  way  of  selling  goods  which  Mr.  Dailey  finds  is  to  deal  directly  with  the 
consumers.  He  ships  to  customers  in  Philadelphia,  paying  the  express,  and  still 
underselling  the  trust.  He  has  an  office  in  New  York,  and  has  done  considerable 
business  there.  He  has  tried  to  open  offices  in  various  cities,  but  has  found  the 
expense  too  great.  The  trust  follows  him  up  even  in  his  deaUngs  with  consumers. 
If  he  furnishes  paper  at  $1  a  gross  to  a  consumer  who  has  been  pajdng  the  trust 
$1.25,  the  trust  will  meet  the  price  with  another  brand,  and  will  place  its  paper  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  where  consumers  can  get  it  more  conveniently  than  they  can 
get  Mr.  Dailey's.  Mr.  Dailey's  only  resource  is  again  to  underbid  the  trust;  and  if 
he  makes  too  low  a  price  to  be  met  through  dealers,  the  Aristo  Company  will  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer  and  meet  his  prices.  The  Aristo  Company  also  tries  to  get 
consumers  under  contract  for  a  number  of  months,  and  has  done  so  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Dailey  believes  that  the  methods  of  the  Aristo  Company  are  unlawful,  and 
that  if  he  went  into  a  suit  he  might  win;  but  he  does  not  feel  able  to  attempt  this 
because  of  the  expense.  He  has  been  gathering  evidence,  and  has  thought  when  the 
time  is  ripe  he  will  complain  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney.     (183-187.) 

Mr.  Abbott,"  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  this  company 
sells  only  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Mr.  Abbott  understands  that  the  East- 
man Company  offers  its  goods  to  all  dealers  at  a  trade  discount  of  15  per  cent,  and 
gives  an  additional  discount  of  12  per  cent  to  dealers  who  handle  its  goods  exclu- 
sively. He  doubts  whether  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  would  sell  anything — a 
camera,  for  example — to  a  dealer  unless  he  confined  himself  to  their  line.  There  is 
nothing,  except  patented  articles,  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  dealer  to  buy  from  the 
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Eastman  Kodak  pompany.  The  company  simply  gives  a  dealer  tiie  option  of  han- 
dling the  Eastman  Company's  line  on  their  terms  or  handling  other  Imes.  If  there 
is  any  compulsion  put  upon  the  dealer  it  is  not  put  upon  him  by  the  Eastman  Com-, 
pany.  The  compulsion  comes  from  the  consumers.  Whatever  the  consumer  demands 
the  dealer  must  handle.  If  the  demand  for  the  Eastman  goods  is  greater  in  a  locality 
than  that  for  any  outside  line,  the  dealer  is  forced  to  handle  the  Eastman  gopds. 
The  Eastman  Company  may  occasionally  give  an  exclusive  agency  to  1  dealer  in  a 
small  place,  but  such  cases  are  very  few.  Generally  it  sells  to  anybody.  There  are 
very  few  dealers  in  photographic  goods  exclusively.  Photographic  goods  are  handled 
by  drug  stores,  department  stores,  booksellers,  and  people  in  various  lines  of  trade. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  controlling  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  If  1 
drug  store  in  a  town  is  selling  the  Eastman  goods  there  are  7  or  8  other  drug  stores 
which  are  free  to  sell  other  makes.  If,  as  Mr.  Carbutt  claims,  he  has  a  better  paper 
than  the  Aristo  Company's,  which  he  sells  at  a  better  price  to  the  trade,  and  is  not 
handicapped  in  any  way  in  securing  his  raw  materials,  the  drug  store  that  he  sells  to 
should  be  able  to  undersell  the  drug  store  that  the  Eastman  Company  sells  to  and 
take  away  its  trade.  If  the  consumer  wants  some  Eastman  goods  he  is  free  to  buy 
them  where  they  are  kept,  and  then  go  to  the  other  store  and  buy  the  better  and 
cheaper  paper  of  the  other  make. 

Mr.  Abbott  confirms  the  account  of  the  dealer  in  Newark  who  had  2  establishments," 
1  upstairs  and  1  down,  in  1  of  which  he  handled  Eastman  goods  exclusively  and 
claimed  the  full  discount,  while  in  the  other  he  handled  outside  goods.  Mr.  Abbott 
says,  "  We  have  stopped  2  or  3  performances  of  that  kind."     (197-204.) 

Mr.  Abbott  also  says  that  the  agents  which  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  on 
the  road  are  not  sent  out  to  sell  goods,  but  to  educate  photographers  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  company's  goods.  The  company  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
keeping  these  demonstrators  in  the  field,  in  educating  photographers  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  its  goods,  and  in  advertising.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company's  terms  to  the  agent  or  dealer  forbidding  its  agents  to  handle  the  goods  of 
other  manufacturers.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  appoint  a  dealer  as  the  company's 
agent,  refer  to  him  a  vast  amount  of  trade  which  the  company's  energy  has  created, 
and  then  allow  him  to  handle  imitations  or  parallels  of  its  goods.     (201. ) 

Mr.  HuBBELL  says  that  the  Eastman  Company  agrees  by  contract  with  dealers  to 
give  a  special  discount  on  its  goods,  provided  they  handle  no  others.  This  discount 
is  uniform  to  everybody.  Similar  contracts  are  made  by  the  GeneralAristo  Com- 
pany, and  were  made  by  some  of  the  constituent  companies  before  the  General 
Aristo  Company  was  formed.  When  that  company  was  organized,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  to  all  the  dealers  in  the  United  States  asking  their  opinion  of  that  sys- 
tem. Almost  all  said  that  it  was  the  best  system,  and  it  was  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  replies  that  the  system  was  continued.     (191,  192,  193.) 

Mr.  Hubbell  holds  that  the  contracts  by  which  a  special  discount  is  given  to  deal- 
ers upon  their  agreeing  to  handle  only  the  goods  of  the  company  giving  the  discount 
is  not  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  as  restraint  of  trade  is  defined  in  our  statutes. 
He  cites  decisions  by  the  courts,  which,  he  says,  hold  that  such  contracts  are  proper 
and  legal.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not,  by  means  of  such  contracts, 
force  its  paper  upon  the  trade,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  company  manufactures 
other  supplies  which  no  other  company  manufactures  and  which  dealers  desire  to 
buy.     (192,  193,  194,  195.) 

3.  Misrepresentation  of  competitors'  goods, — Mr.  Carbutt,  a  manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic paper,  presents  letters  from  customers  to  show  that  the  agents  of  the  Eastman 
combination  tell  falsehoods  about  the  material  and  the  quality  of  his  paper  and  about 
the  prices  at  which  it  is  sold.  He  states  that  when  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
General  Aristo  Company  to  these  practices,  that  company  replied  that  such  action 
was  not  authorized,  and  probably  resulted  from  overzealousness  on  the  part  of  their 
demonstrators  to  secure  business.     (175,176.) 

4.  Economies  of  combination. — Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company,  says  that  his  company  has  made  considerable  economies,  which  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  of  several  papers,  or  will  reduce  it.  It  has  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  raw  materials.  The  cost  of  marketing  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  through  the  increase  of  the  business  and  through  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  selling  in  the  hands  of  one  selling  agent.  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  the  number 
of  traveling  men  on  the  road  is  much  greater  than  before  the  organization  of  the 
General  Ansto  Company.  The  situation  would  not  permit  any  relaxation  of  efforts 
to  sell;  competition  is  too  strong.  The  General  Aristo  Company  has  no  monopoly, 
though  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  it  has  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  photographic 
paper  trade.     (200,  201. )  i-        »    j- 

5.  Efectof  comhination  on  prices.— Mr.  Carbutt,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic 
paper,  states  that  his  prices  are  25  per  cent  below  those  of  the  Eastman  combination, 
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although  the  cost  of  the  imported  paper,  which  is  his  raw  material,  has  heen  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent  within  three  years,  as  a  result,  he  beUeves,  of  a  nearly  com- 
plete control  of  the  supply  by  the  Eastman  combination.  Mr.  Carbutt  presents 
letters  from  customers  to  show  that  his  paper  is  of  the  very  highest  quality  and  the 
highest  suitability  for  the  purpose  it  is  made  for.     (175,  178.) 

.  Mr.  Dailby,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  paper,  says  that  when  the  General 
Aristo  Company,  controlled  by  the  Eastman  Company,  got  control  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper,  it  raised  the  price  of  cabinet 
size  paper,  which  had  sold  at  wholesale  at  55  cents  and  at  retail  at  75  cents,  to  $1.35 
retail  and  about  $1.01  wholesale.  Through  its  control  of  the  raw  paper  for  sensitiz- 
ing it  was  able  to  raise  the  jprice  of  this  material  to  other  manufacturers  from  33  cents 
a  pound  to  52  cents.  This  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  Mr.  DaUey's  com- 
pany possibly  20  or  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Dailey  understands  from  good  authority  that 
the  General  Aristo  Company  does  not  pay  this  high  price  for  material.  Even  if  it 
did,  the  increase  of  cost  would  not  be  over  20  or  25  per  cent,  while  the  Aristo  com- 
pany has  advanced  prices  of  manufactured  paper  almost  100  per  cent.     (185,  186. ) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  the  company 
continues  to  make  the  various  kinds  of  paper  that  were  made  by  its  constituent  com- 
panies before  the  consolidation.  There  has  been  no  raising  of  prices  in  any  instance. 
The  price  of  collodion  paper  is  the  same  that  it  was,  and  practically  the  same  that  it 
has  been  for.  12  years.  On  platinum  paper  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
and  the  average  prices  of  gelatine  paper  are  lower  than  they  were  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Aristo  Company.     (200,  203. ) 

6.  Growth  of  competition. — Mr.  Caebutt,  an  independent  manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic supplies,  says  that  this  business  has  developed  very  rapidly,  and  faster  smce 
the  trust  was  formed  than  before,  "  because  it  started  several  of  what  are  called  anti- 
trust makers  of  paper. "     ( 180. ) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  gives  a  list  of  some  12 
manufacturers  who  sensitize  paper  in  this  country,  in  competition  with  his  company. 
Probably  a  third  of  them,  he  says,  have  started  within  the  last  year,  or  since  the 
organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  There  are  an  infinite  number  ot  con- 
cerns making  cameras  and  photographic  supplies  and  materials  of  all  kinds.  (199. 
200.) 

Mr.  HuBBELL  says  that  there  are  more  concerns  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing photographic  paper  to-day  than  there  were  when  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany was  organized,  and  that  these  concerns  are  competitors  of  that  company.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  manufactures  a  flexible  film  which  is  used  instead  of  a 
plate.  This  film  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eastman,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
films  the  company  has  no  rival.  In  respect  to  other  lines  of  goods  manufactured  by 
the  company  its  success  is  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  its  goods.     (192,  193. ) 

D.  Condition  of  labor  in  the  industry. — Mr.  Cahbutt  says  that  wages  m 
his  establishment,  at  Philadelphia,  run  from  $6  a  week  up  for  girls,  and  from  $12  to 
$30  for  the  men.     The  men  work  10  hours  and  the  girls  9.     ( 179. ) 

Mr.  Abbott,  ^-ice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  there  has 
been  no  general  increase  of  the  wages  of  that  company  since  it  was  formed,  but  at 
the  Eochester  factory  the  hours  have  been  reduced  from  10  to  9,  with  no  reduction 
of  pay.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  put  in  dining  rooms  for  its  men  and 
its  women,  and  serves  a  lunch  to  the  women  for  10  cents,  which,  Mr.  Abbott  says, 
is  much  below  cost.  The  company  has  also  provided  a  library  for  the  working  peo- 
ple, and  allows  them  to  take  the  books  home  at  night.     (203.) 

The  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper  are  used  mostly 
in  sortir^.  Their  hands  are  more  delicate,  and  they  are  much  better  at  sorting  than 
men.  No  women  are  employed  at  anything  that  men  have  done  in  Mr.  Abbott's 
factory.     (204. ) 

E.  Patents  and  trade-marks. — 1.  Patents  vs.  secret  processes. — Mr.  Abbott, 
vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says:  "There  are  so  many  things 
about  a  chemical  formula  that  secrecy  is  relied  upon  by  paper  and  chemical  manu- 
facturers more  than  the  Patent  Office."  Control  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  by 
keeping  processes  secret  than  by  patenting  them.  It  is  necessary  to  rely  to  some 
extent  upon  workmen  to  keep  trade  secrets,  but  generally  no  one  man,  except  the 
managers  and  their  understudies,  knows  much  about  any  department  except  his  own. 
(203.) 

2.  Infringement  of  trade-m-arks. — Mr.  Abbott  states  that  his  company  has  in  several 
cases  had  trouble  with  infringers  of  its  trade-mark;  in  one  case  with  Mr.  Carbutt. 
Mr.  Carbutt  put  out  a  paper  called  Vivax,  which  the  General  Aristo  Company 
regarded  as  an  infringement  of  its  trade-mark  Velox.  Suit  was  brought  but  never 
came  to  trial.     Mr.  Abbott  thinks  the  trade-mark  in  question  was  withdrawn.    (205.) 
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IV.   THE  PLATE  GLASS  COMBINATION. 

A.  History  of  industry  and  of  combination.— 1.  Plate  glass  industry.— 
Mr.  PiTCAiRN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  says  that  the  first 
substantial  success  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  in  the  United  States  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  De  Pauw,  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  His  factory  produced  its  first  polished  plate 
glass  in  1873.  It  was  afterwards  dismantled  on  account  of  obsolete  machinery  and 
unfavorable  location.  The  next  successful  factory  was  established  at  Crystal  City, 
Mo.  The  company  was  organized  in  1872  and  reorganized  in  1876.  The  factory  has 
been  uninterruptedly  successful.  In  1883  the  factory  at  Creighton,  Pa.,  was  founded. 
It  was  here  that  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  was  first 
introduced.     (226.) 

Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that  the  growth  of  the  plate  glass  industry  has  been  spasmodic, 
while  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  plate  glass  has  been  slow  and  steady.  The 
result  has  been  great  fluctuations  of  price.  For  several  years  large  profits  were  made. 
This  led  to  the  building  of  7  new  factories,  and  this  again  to  an  excessive  production 
and  a  depression  in  price.  The  industry  became  unprofitable.  Some  factories  were 
running  at  a  loss  and  others  at  no  profit.  One  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  and  several 
others  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  This  condition  lasted  several  years,  and 
led  to  efforts  to  consolidate  the  largest  factories.     (227,  241. ) 

2.  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. — a.  History. — Mr.  Pitcaien  says  that  before  the 
present  consolidation  was  formed  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  existed  as  a 
Pennsylvania  corporation,  owning  four  factories.  This  corporation  increased  its 
capital  stock  and  bought  outright  the  properties  of  its  principal  competitors,  issuing 
its  own  stock  to  the  individual  stockholders  of  the  constituent  companies.  The 
properties  were  bought  at  their  actual  cash  values.  Nothing  was  paid  for  good  will. 
Some  of  the  concerns  desired  an  inflated  capitalization,  and  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn  and  others  to  consent  delayed  the  consolidation  for  2  or  3  years.  No  weak  or 
insolvent  companies  were  taken  in.  There  were  3  companies  which  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Their  liabilities  were  such  that,  on  the  basis  of  value  used  in 
the  purchase  of  the  other  companies,  their  stockholders  would  have  received  little  or 
nothing  if  they  had  been  taken  into  the  consolidation.  If  the  consolidation  had 
been  deferred  another  year  or  so,  some  of  the  companies  would  probably  have  become 
insolvent.  The  consolidated  company  reduced  the  production  of  its  factories,  and 
the  independent  companies  were  enabled  to  run  full.  By  the  policy  of  the  consoli- 
dated company  the  independent  companies  were  saved,  and  they  are  now  competing. 

For  several  years  before  the  consolidation  in  1895,  says  Mr.  Pitcairn,  there  was 
absolutely  no  profit  in  the  plate  glass  business.  The  average  earnings  of  the  Pitta- 
burg  Plate  Glass  Company  since  the  consolidation  have  been  about  9J  per  cent  a  year. 
No  dividends  were  paid  until  1899.  In  that  year  5  per  cent  was  paid,  and  the  divi- 
dends in  1900  have  been  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  profits  made  in  1899  were 
about  18  per  cent,  and  those  for  1900  will  also  be  large,  possibly  as  large  as  those  for 
1899.  The  profits  are  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  business,  the 
changes  that  are  necessary  in  the  way  of  new  machinery  and  new  methods,  and  the 
probability  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  condi- 
tions of  overproduction.  The  present  market  price  of  the  shares  is  about  161.  There 
are  about  600  stockholders.  One  of  the  factories  taken  in,  the  Duquesne  factory, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  whose  property  it  adjoins.  The  com- 
pany has  a  sufficient  capacity  without  it.     (227,  232,  233,  235,  237,  241.) 

b.  Controlof  trade.— Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  says  that  the 
production  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  feet  per 
year,  and  that  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company  is  supposed  to  control  about  80  per  cent 
of  this  amount.     (207,213.)  ^ 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  states  that  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company  makes  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  mside  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  20  per  cent  is  made  by  three  outside  corporationg. 
Two  of  them  have  been  running  perhaps  10  years  or  more,  and  the  third  is  ius-t 
beginning  Mr.  Mayer's  firm  has  not  bought  any  glass  of  any  of  these  concerns; 
their  product  has  a  1  been  engaged,  principally  by  Western  iobbers  or  men  finan- 
cially interested  in  their  plants.  Mr.  Mayer  does  not  believe  that  these  companies 
are  really  independent  competitors  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  They 
are  supposed  to  be  working  under  agreements  with  it,  securing  unHorm'  prices' 

Mr.  Pitcaien  says  that  his  company  controls  only  what  it  produces,  which  is  about 
72 J  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  in  the  country.  It  is  not  able  arbitrarily  to 
make  prices  for  Amencan  plate  glass.     It  has  been  possible,  in  consequence  of  the 
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destruction  by  fire  of  the  Penn  Plate  Glass  Works  at  Irwin,  Pa.,  to  advance  prices; 
and  supply  and  demand  are  more  closely  adjusted  at  present  than  they  have  been 
for  several  years.  The  company  produces  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  glass  that 
under  these  favorable  conditions  it  fixes  its  selling  prices,  and  the  others  follow  it. 
(239.) 

Mr.  Pitcairn  gives  a  table  of  the  plate  glass  factories  in  the  United  States,  showing 
10  works  owned  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
26,000,000  feet,  and  3  other  factories  with  an  aggregate  annual  capacity  of  5,900,000 
feet.  The  sales  for  1900,  with  the  month  of  December  estimated,  are  given  as 
13,637,000  feet  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  or  a  little  over  half  its  capac- 
ity, and  5,159,000  feet  for  the  other  companies,  or  nearly  their  full  capacity.  The 
total  sales  of  domestic  and  foreign  glass  in  the  country  during  1900,  according  to  Mr. 
Pitcairn,  were  about  21,000,000  feet.  In  1876  they  were  only  6,300,000  feet,  of  which 
only  600,000  feet  were  produced  in  the  country.     (227.) 

3.  European  production  and  syndicates. — Mr.  Pitcairn  gives  a  table  of  the  plate 
glass  factories  in  Europe,  with  their  output  for  1900,  and  in  most  cases  their  produ- 
cing capacity.  The  total  capacity,  as  shown,  is  about  69,000,000  square  feet  a  year, 
and  the  total  product  for  1900  about  40,000,000.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  product 
comes  from  Belgium,  about  one-fifth  from  France,  the  same  from  England,  and 
one-sixth  from  Germany.  The  product  in  Belgium  has  increased  from  1,080,620 
square  meters  in  1895  to  1,619,590  square  meters  m  1899;  and  while  there  are  no  offi- 
cial figures  for  other  countries,  Mr.  Pitcairn  believes  the  increase  has  been  similar 
wherever  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Pitcairn  declares  that  "experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  consumption  of 
plate  glass  is  not  elastic  and  can  not  be  forced  so  as  to  absorb  an  arbitrary  increase 
of  production,  the  consumption  depending  upon  general  prosperity,  because  plate 
glass  is  considered  a  luxury.  In  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  in 
Europe  the  selling  price  is  not  regulated  by  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  increase  of  production  being  spasmodic,  while  the  consumption,  although 
steadily  growing,  remains  limited."  In  accordance  with  these  views  there  have 
always  been  cooperation  or  syndicate  arrangements  among  the  European  manufac- 
turers for  regulating  prices,  and,  especially  in  later  years,  for  regulating  production 
also.  In  Belgium  the  sales  for  all  the  factories  are  apportioned,  and  are  all  made 
through  one  selling  office.  In  Germany  the  manufacturers  are  united  in  one  syndi- 
cate, regulating  production  and  prices.  One  large  company  in  France  has  thorough 
control  of  the  market,  through  close  connection  with  other  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  and  the  condition  in  England  is  the  same.  Moreover,  these  several 
national  combinations  have  combined  in  one  international  syndicate  to  regulate  ar.d 
divide  the  world's  markets.  They  limit  production,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
fact  that  the  aggregate  production  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  is  less  than 
half  the  capacity  of  the  factories.  They  assign  certain  markets  to  certain  manufac- 
turers. They  prevent  buyers  from  disturbing  the  rules  of  the  syndicate,  by  a  "  pre- 
mium of  fidelity"  and  also  by  a  blacklist  system.     (228, 229. ) 

B.  netliods  of  the  consolidated  company. — 1.  Prohibition  of  purchases 
abroad. — Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  states  that  though 
cut  sizes  of  plate  glass  could  be  imported  from  Europe  from  10  to  20  per  cent  below 
the  prices  in  this  country,  and  stock  sheets  some  50  per  cent  cheaper,  the  combina- 
tion is  able  to  prohibit  dealers  from  taking  advantage  of  these  market  conditions. 
Some  sizes  of  plate  glass  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
and  the  company  offers  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  those 
who  have  through  the  year  maintained  its  terms  and  prices.  If  a  dealer  should  sell 
at  prices  lower  than  it  has  fixed,  it  could  cut  off  his  source  of  supply.  But,  further 
than  that,  there  exists  an  intimation  or  threat  of  the  plate  glass  trust  that  if  any  con- 
siderable amount  were  imported  they  would  probably  reduce  the  selling  price  hefe 
and  leave  the  importers  with  a  loss.  On  account  of  the  abnormally  high  duties  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  trust,  by  a  sharp  reduction  of  prices,  to  cause  a  very  serious 
loss  to  anybody  who  should  have  ventured  to  import  a  large  amount  of  glass.  Mr. 
Mayer's  firm  did  import  some  glass  before  the  edict  went  out  that  importation  must 
cease,  but  has  apparently  imported  none  since.  Mr.  Mayer  is  not  aware  that,  his 
firm  has  given  offense  to  the  trust  by  importing.     (218,  219,  224,  225. ) 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  John  Lucas  Company,  exhibits  letters  sent  by  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company  to  his  firm  regarding  the  importation  of  foreign  glass.  On 
August  27,  1900,  the  plate  glass  eompany  wrote:  "If  you  think  it  is  to  your  inter- 
eat  to  place  an  order  for  glass  under  10  square  feet^  abroad,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do 

1  See  Mr.  Pitcairn's  statement  as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  these  sizes  under  Effect  of  ccmbinaiicm  on 
prices,  p. . 
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so,  the  manufacturers  stipulating  that  a  copy  of  the  order  be  sent  to  this  company." 
On  October  27,  1900,  the  following  letter  was  sent  out  from  the  Pittsburg  flats  (jlass 
Company:  "We  have  just  been  advised  by  our  general  office  that  any  permission 
that  has  been  given  to  the  jobbers  whereby  they  were  allowed  to  import  plate  glass 
must  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  we  hereby  beg  to  notify  you  to  this  effect. 

"We  will  ask  you  to  send  to  this  office  at  once  a  memorandum  of  any  foreign  glass 
that  you  may  have  ordered  which  you  have  not  received."  On  Noveniber  30,  1900, 
the  following  letter  was  sent:  "Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and 
'A'  jobbers  of  plate  glass  in  Pittsburg,  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was  resolved  that  no 
'A'  or  'B'  buyers  would  be  permitted  to  import  plate  glass  or  to  purchase  plate 
glass  that  had  been  imported  into  this  country.  The  manufacturers  will  expect  all 
the  'A'  and  'B'  buyers  to  conform  strictly  to  this  resolution." 

Mr.  Elliott  intimates  that  the  paint  manufacturers  and  plate  glass  dealers  regard 
these  letters  as  not  only  tyrannical,  but  insolent.  He  explains  that  the  "A"  buyers 
are  the  large  dealers  and  buy  what  are  called  "stock  sheets"  and  cut  them  up  them- 
selves. They  are,  of  course,  given  a  lower  price  than  the  "B"  dealers,  who  buy 
what  are  called  "  cut  sizes."     (208,  209. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  adds  that  the  consideration  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 
gives  to  "B"  buyers  to  hold  them  in  line  is  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  they  have  complied  with  its  terms.  He  does  not  think  that  writ- 
ten contracts  are  required  or  that  his  own  firm  has  any  agreement  with  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company.  An  agreement  implies  the  consent  of  two  parties.  The  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company  wrote  his  firm  saying  that  it  would  do  so  and  so;  his  firm 
continued  to  buy  the  glass  company's  goods,  because  it  could  do  nothing  else.  It  is 
a  question  whether  that  constitutes  an  agreement.     (211, 212. ) 

Mr.  Heroy,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  says  that  the  jobbers,  both  "A" 
buyers  and  "B"  buyers,  get  nearly  all  their  supplies  from  the  outside  factories. 
The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  allows  them  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
the  year  on  what  they  buy  from  it,  in  consideration  of  their  buying  their  glass  in 
this  country.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  limit  their  trade  to  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company.  They  agree  to  buy  all  their  glass  in  this  country;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  buying  in  Europe  if  they  choose.  The  company  would  not 
on  that  account  refuse  to  sell  them  glass.     (248, 245.) 

Mr.  PiTCAiEN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  referring  to  the  let- 
ters by  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  said  to  have  forbidden  jobbers 
to  buy  glass  in  Europe,  says  that  there  is  an  organization  called  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Association,  of  which  the  "A"  jobbers  throughout  the  country  are  members. 
These  members  buy  their  glass  from  the  manufacturers  other  than  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company,  but  they  also  buy  glass  which  can  not  conveniently  be  supplied 
by  the  outside  companies  from  the  Pittsburg  company.  "That  association  of  job- 
bers was  willing  to  purchase  all  their  glass  from  American  manufacturers,  provided 
the  manufacturers  would  allow  them  certain  preferential  prices,  and  pursuant  thereto 
that  association  at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that  the  jobbers  should  not 
import  any  plate  glass.  There  are  91  recognized  'A'  and  '  B '  jobbers  in  the  country, 
and  the  letter  referred  to  was  sent  to  3  of  them  only;  those  3  being  located  ill 
Philadelphia.  The  letter  was  not  a  demand  by  the  plate-glass  company  or  by  the 
manufacturers,  but  was  intended  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jobbers  to  the 
fact  that  the  jobbers^  promise  not  to  import  was  being  broken,  and  to  call  to  their 
attention  the  resolution  not  to  import  which  was  passed  by  the  jobbers  themselves." 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  Philadelphia  jobbers  must  buy  their  glass  of  the 
Pittsburg  company  or  be  cut  oft  from  certain  sizes  which  they  could  not  get  from 
independent  companies,  Mr.  Pitcaim  says,  "  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  has 
never  refused  to  fill  any  orders  from  anyone  with  good  credit. "     (231. ) 

2.  Classification  of  buyers.— Mt.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  & 
Co. ,  testifies  that  his  firm  can  not  buy  stock  sheets  of  plate  glass,  because  it  is  a  "  B  " 
buyer.  Stock  sheets  are  sheets  of  glass  just  as  it  is  finished  in  the  factory,  without 
cutting  or  trimming  the  edges.  They  are  distinct  from  cut  sizes,  which  are  glass  cut 
to  the  required  measure.  The  distinction  of  "A"  and  "B"  buyers  never  existed 
in  the  trade  until  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company  established  it  a  short  time  ago.  That 
company  simply  announced  to  the  trade  that  such  and  such  buyers  only  would  be 
recognized  as  in  the  "A"  class,  and  only  "A"  buyers  would  be  permitted  to  buy 
stock  sheets.  Before  that  time  any  dealer  could  send  in  a  list  of  his  requirements 
and  make  a  contract  for  stock  sheets  at  whatever  price  the  manufacturers  chose  to 
make.  There  was  not  then  any  uniformity  of  pnces  as  there  is  to-day.  Dealers 
preferred  to  buy  m  stock  sheets,  because  the  glass  came  cheaper  in  that  form  and 
business  experience  showed  that  it  was  the  more  advantageous  way  to  buv  Only 
one  house  in  Philadelphia  is  named  as  an  "A"  buyer,  and  no  one  else  in  the  city  K 
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allowed  to  buy  stock  sheets.  Mr.  Mayer  believes  that  this  plan  has  been  adopted  as 
a  step  toward  crowding  out  the  jobber  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  diminish  the  com- 
petition and  give  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  more  absolute  control.  He 
thinks  the  result  of  such  a  movement  would  be,  so  far  from  benefiting  the  consumer 
by  eliminating  the  profits  of  one  middleman,  rather  to  enable  the  combination  to 
put  up  prices  still  further.     (218,  223,  224. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  says  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  decided  to  made  some 
people  "A"  buyers  and  other  people  "B"  buyers.  If  one  wanted  to  become  an  "A" 
buyer  one  must  give  an  order  for  100,000  feet  of  glass  and  agree  to  become  a  factor 
in  carrying  on  the  sheet-glass  business.     (211,  212.) 

Mr.  PiTOAiHN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  denies  the  assertion 
that  the  classification  of  the  plate-glass  buyers  originated  with  his  company.  It  has 
existed  for  many  yearf.,  he  says,  and  was  established  by  the  jobbers  themselves.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  manufacturers  to  sell  their  product  to  certain  buyers  called 
"A"  buyers.  These  in  turn  recognized  a  class  or  houses  who  did  business  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  to  whom  the  "A"  buyers  made  preferential  ptices.  These  were 
called  "B"  buyers.  The  "A"  buyers  carried  large  stocks  of  glass  at  their  own  risk 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  investment.  The  "B"  buyers  did  a  hand-to-mouth 
business,  involving  little  risk  and  little  investment.     (230,  241.) 

Mr.  Heroy,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  says  that  according  to  his  rec- 
ollection the  distinction  between  "A"  and  "B"  buyers  dates  back  to  1890.  A  dis- 
tinction was  then  made  between  "A"  buyers,  who  were  purchasers  of  stock  sheets, 
and  "B"  buyers,  who  did  not  carry  stock,  but  had  their  orders  executed  by  different 
jobbers  and  received  a  commission.  The  "B"  buyers  may  have  had  a  few  sheets  of 
glass  in  their  warehouses,  but  they  did  not  carry  sheets  to  any  great  extent.  When 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  decided  to  distribute  its  own  product  it  cut  loose 
from  the  buyers  of  stock  sheets.  It  does  not  now  sell  glass  except  in  cut  sizes. 
(242,243.) 

3.  Distributing  branches. — Mr.  Mayer  says  that  the  profit  to  jobbers  of  plate  glass 
is  very  small.  They  sell  it  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  billed  to  them,  and  all 
they  get  for  handling  it  is  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company  has  recently  established  a  distributing  house  in  Philadelphia 
and  one  in  each  large  city.  Mr.  Mayer  believes  that  they  wish  to  crowd  out  the 
jobbers.  He  does  not  think  that  this  can  well  be  done,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
handle  various  other  lines  of  glass  in  connection  with  the  plate  glass.  It  is  true  that 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  branching  out  into  other  lines;  it  is  now 
handling  at  its  branch  houses  a  line  of  paints,  brushes,  and  similar  supplies  from  an 
allied  factory.     (225. ) 

Mr.  PiTCAiKN  says  that  his  company  was  forced  to  undertake  the  distribution  of 
its  own  products  by  the  arrogant  attitude  of  the  jobbers.  When  the  present  consol- 
idation was  formed  there  existed  an  association  called  the  National  Plate  Glass  Job- 
bers' Association,  which  regulated  the  prices  to  the  consumer  and  to  a  large  extent 
fixed  the  prices  that  jobbers  paid  to  the  manufacturers.  One  of  their  resolutions  is 
as  follows:  "That  we  will  not  offer  to  sell,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  plate  glass  or 
other  glass  in  connection  therewith  under  any  circumstances  at  a  lower  price  or  on 
any  other  terms  and  conditions  than  those  specified  by  the  National  Plate  Glass 
Jobbers'  Association."  This  association  demanded  that  the  manufacturers  should 
not  sell  stock  sizes  to  any  jobber  who  did  not  carry  at  least  50,000  feet  of  stock. 
"This  was  the  immediate  reason  for  our  going  into  the  jobbing  business,  though  it 
was  expected  that  for  economic  reasons  we  would  ultimately  do  so."  There  was  no 
desire  to  crush  the  jobbers,  and  when  the  company  announced  its  poUcy  to  market 
ils  own  product  it  announced  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  sustain  prices  until  the 
jobbers  could  dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand.  The  company  now  has  more  than 
$4,000,000  invested  in  the  jobbing  branch  of  its  business.  It  has  warehouses  in  14 
cities,  with  branch  ofiSc^s  for  the  sale  of  glass  in  3  others.  Mr.  Pitcairn  declares  that 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  the  jobber  has  a  larger  profit  than  the  manu- 
facturer. It  would  not  be  practicable  to  establish  branch  houses  for  the  sale  of  plate 
glass  alone  except  in  the  largest  cities.  Necessity  has  compelled  the  company,  there- 
fore, to  add  such  allied  products  as  window  glass,  painte,  and  painters'  supplies. 
This  was  not  done  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  glass  and  paint  trade.  It  is  intended 
simply  to  do  a  legitimate  business,  each  branch  of  which  is  supposed  to  stand  upon 
its  own  footing.  The  company  buys  its  window  glass  from  the  American  Window 
Glass  Company  at  the  same  prices  that  other  jobbers  pay.  It  has  thought  that  it 
should  have  a  preferential  rate  because  it  is  such  a  large  customer,  but  it  has  not 
obtained  one.     (227-231,  234,  238,  239.) 

Mr.  Heroy  says  that  the  general  prices  to  the  trade  are  announced  in  circulars, 
which  are  distributed  to  dealers,  so  far  as  the  dealers  are  known  to  the  company, 
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and  that  jobbers  receive  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  from  the  prices  so  announced.  This 
5  per  cent  is  all  that  the  jobbers  would  ordinarily  have  for  handling  the  glass,  tnougn 
in  some  cases  they  would  make  more  in  selling  to  the  smaller  trade  wtio  mignt  not 
be  familiar  with  prices.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  gives  its  local  agents  m 
control  of  its  jobbing  houses  a  good  deal  of  discretion  m  seUing  to  supermtending 
architects  and  builders.     (245. ) 

C.  Effect  of  combination  on  prices.— Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  depart- 
ment of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  states  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  has 
advanced  the  prices  of  plate  glass  within  3  years  at  least  150  per  cent.  *  or  instance, 
size  12  by  60  inches  sold-2  or  3  years  ago  at  75  cents  a  light;  to-day  it  sells  tor  J1.88. 
Size  24  by  60  sold  at  $2.40  a  light;  to-day  it  sells  for  |6.  Size  24  by  84  sold  at  $4.55; 
to-day  it  sells  at  $11.38.  These  three  sizes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  demand. 
(218,220,221.)  ^      , 

Mr.  Mayer  adds  that  plate  glass  was  imported  much  more  freely  several  years 
ago  when  the  American  prices  were  lower.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  if  the 
combination  has  raised  the  price  in  the  United  States  150  per  cent  withm  3  years, 
and  some  kinds  can  still  be  imported  only  10  or  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  bought  here,  the  price  in  Europe  must  also  have  risen  greatly,  he  offers  no  further 
elucidation  of  the  facts,  but  states  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  trust  or  combination 
of  manufacturers  in  Europe  to  raise  the  price.     (219. ) 

Mr.  Heeoy,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  says  that  since  this  company 
manufactures  72  J  per  cent  of  the  output  its  prices  certainly  regulate  the  general  trade 
prices.  There  is  enough  domestic  and  foreign  competition  to  prevent  the  company 
from  exacting  an  unreasonable  price.     (243. ) 

Mr.  PiTCAiEN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  presents  a  table 
showing  the  prices  of  plate  glass  at  intervals  of  5  years,  from  1875  to  1900.  The  table 
shows  lower  prices  in  1900  than  in  any  other  of  the  years  given  except  1895.  Mr. 
Pitcaim  admits  that  in  1897  prices  were  very  much  lower,  but  he  declares  that  that 
was  an  exceptional  period,  when  the  business  was  in  its  most  demoralized  condition. 
It  is  unfair  in  making  a  statement  of  the  advances  to  select  certain  sizes  and  show 
the  advances  on  them  only.  "The  actual  cash  returns  received  by  this  company 
show  that  the  average  advance  of  glass  from  that  period  has  been  only  from  50  to 
60  per  cent,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computed  upon  the  entire  sales 
of  all  sizes  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  buyers  are  now  buying  certain 
sizes  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  before  the  industrial  revival  of  1898."  More- 
over, there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  materials.  Mr.  Pitcairn  gives  a 
list  of  about  a  dozen  materials,  with  a  statement  of  the  per  cent  of  advance  in  each, 
and  says  that  the  average  increase  in  the  raw  materials  is  about  85  per  cent.  Wages 
have  also  advanced.  The  last  increase  of  wages  was  made  May  1, 1899,  and  amounted 
to  5  per  cent.     (231,  232,  235. ) 

Mr.  Pitcairn  declares  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  his  company  is  sold 
in  sizes  under  10  square  feet  and  sold  without  prqflt,  and  that  a  very  large  part  of 
this  two-thirds  is  sold  at  a  large  loss.  An  independent  factory  is  now  bunding  tor 
the  manufacture  of  small  sizes,  but  Mr.  Pitcaim  does  not  believe  that  it  can  compete 
profitably  with  foreign  glass  at  the  present  price.  He  explains  that  his  company 
has  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  increased  the  sale  of  small  sizes  very  materially  by 
replacing  what  is  known  as  German  plates,  which  are  a  blown  glass,  ground  and 
polished,  and  are  sold  largely  in  this  country  for  use  in  cheap  furniture.  To  get 
this  trade  the  company  has  been  obliged  to  sell  cast  polished  plate  glass  of  the  same 
sizes  as  the  German  plates  much  below  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  "We  have 
figured  that  in  taking  this  business  we  would  not  increase  our  general  expenses  and 
cost  of  distribution  at  all,  and  that  if  we  could  get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  entering  into  its  production  we  could  afford  to  take  it,  temporarily  at  least,  to 
keep  our  works  running  and  our  men  employed;  but  if  this  business  is  considered  on 
the  same  basis  as  our  business  as  a  whole,  bearing  its  full  share  of  the  general 
expenses  and  cost  of  distribution,  then  it  is  done  at  a  loss  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
foot."  Mr.  Pitcairn' s  company  is  giving  the  furniture  factories  plate  glass  which  is 
much  better  than  German  plates  at  the  same  price.     (235,  240. ) 

».  Remedies  for  alleged  evils  of  combination.— 1.  Tariff  remim.— 
Mr.  Elliott  presents  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club  against  cer- 
tain features  of  the  tariff.  The  club  is  composed  of  paint  manufacturers  and  glass 
dealers.  At  a  regular  meeting  held  December  5, 1900,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  which  contained  the  following  propositions: 

The  leyylng  of  protective  duties  is  Intended  to  produce  a  revenue,  to  encourage  tlie  establishment 
of  home  industries  and  to  protect  American  manufacturers  and  workmen  from  destructive  foreign 
competition.  Prohibitory  duties  not  only  fail  to  produce  revenue,  but  in  many  ca-ses  enable  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  them  to  talie  undue  advantage  of  consumers  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  upon 
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which  the  whole  theory  of  protective  duties  rests.  The  development  of  American  industry  in  many 
lines  and  the  consolidation  and  combination  of  producers  has  rendered  existing  duties  on  the  one 
hand  excessive  and  on  the  other  has  left  the  consumer  without  the  benefit  of  competition  as  a  factor 
regulating  prices.  The  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  markets  would  be  greatly 
-  facilitated,  and  may  be  attained,  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  duties  upon  raw  materials,  which 
are  shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue  and  protection. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  club  resolved  to  communicate  with  other  organ- 
izations of  the  trade  and  make  an  effort  to  "  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  more  equitable  lines." 

The  duty  to  which  the  club  particularly  refers  is  that  on  plate  glass.  Mr.  Elliott 
states  that  manufacturers  of  plate  glass,  by  a  combination  of  factories,  closing  some 
and  reducing  the  output  of  others,  have  advanced  the  price,  as  it  is  all.eged,  from  125 
to  150  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plates.  Mr.  Elliott  and  the  club  which 
he  represents  are  favorable  to  protective  duties  as  such.  They  object  to  "the  abuse 
arising  from  the  duties,  when,  after  the  industry  has  been  established,  advantage  is 
taken  to  monopolize  the  production  and  distribution."  Mr.  Elliott  quotes  President 
McKinley '  s  message  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  ' '  that  reduction  should  be  secured  by 
the  revision  of  those  taxes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  burdensome 
to  the  people."  There  has  been  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  markets  or  the  price 
of  raw  materials  that  would  justify  the  increased  price.  In  the  case  of  sheet  glass,  a 
box  of  glass  can  be  brought  on  board  ship  in  a  foreign  port  for  the  mere  cost  of  blow- 
ing the  same  quantity  of  glass  in  this  country,  without  saying  anything  about  the  cost 
of  material  and  boxing  and  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  But  the  skilled  labor  which 
cuts  so  large  a  figure  in  the  blowing  of  sheet  glass  is  not  to  any  extent  necessary  in 
the  production  of  plate,  outside  of  a  few  foremen.  The  plate-glass  trust  has  put  up 
the  price  so  enormously  that,  in  spite  of  the  duty,  which  on  most  sizes  ranges  from 
100  to  175  percent  of  the  cost  of  foreign  glass,  with  freight  added,  polished  plate  can 
be  imported  in  cut  sizes  from  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  extreme  selling  price 
of  the  plate-glass  trust.     (206-208. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  holds  that  the  present  conditions  of  trade  demonstrg,te  that  we  have 
but  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  Interest  is  as  low  here  as  abroad.  We 
bold  the  key  to  the  position  in  coal.  Workmanship  is  superior  in  this  country,  and 
we  turn  out  more  per  capita.  In  view  of  facts  that  Mr.  Elliott  presents  as  to  the 
results  of  what  he  considers  the  excessive  duty  on  plate  glass,  on  white  lead,  and  on 
linseed  oil,  he  believes  that  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  which  he  represents,  is  jus- 
tified "  in  asking  for  a  modification  of  duties  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  this  year."  He  suggests  as  a  basis 
an  amount  of  protection  suflBcient  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  with  an  addition  of  5  or  even  10  per  cent  "to 
cover  other  contingencies  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  remuneration  to  labor."  When 
it  is  suggested  to  him  that  an  attempt  to  modify  the  tariff  to  suit  the  paint  trade 
would  open  the  door  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  all  along  the  line,  he  replies  that  he 
and  those  he  represents  "think  the  time  has  come  when  we  might  possibly  ven- 
ture to  do  something  of  that  kind."  While  they  believe  in  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industry,  evidence  has  been  presented  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission which  proves  without  doubt  that  some  lines  are  inordinately  protected.  The 
fear  of  a  general  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  is  not  a  suflBcient  reason  for  perpetu- 
ating such  evils.  "  We  say  we  would  be  willing  to  stand  any  amount  of  agitation  or 
whatever  might  follow  in  order  to  have  those  particular  matters  reduced  to  a  proper 
basis."     (210,213,216.) 

Mr.  Maybe,  discussing  the  monopolistic  policy  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany and  the  great  increase  of  prices  which  it  has  made,  says,  "The  cause  for  the 
evil  exists  and  will  exist  whether  we  should  obtain  a  speedy  remedy  from  any  Federal 
court  or  not.  It  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oppressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  of  which 
manufacturers  are  taking  an  undue  advantage."     (221. ) 

When  Mr.  Mayer  is  asked  how  the  tariff  can  be  the  cause  of  the  recent  increase  of 
prices  and  introduction  of  oppressive  conditions  in  the  plate-glass  trade,  since  the 
present  tariff  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  1890  and  1894,  he  replies  that  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  are  now  consolidated  as  thej;  were  not  before,  and  they 
take  advantage  of  the  tariff.  The  forbidding  of  importation,  for  instance,  is  an  evil 
which  would  not  be  possible  but  for  the  high  tariff.     (222,  224.) 

Mr.  PiTCAiHN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  presents  a  table 
showing  the  duties  on  plate  glass  under  the  last  three  tariff  laws.  It  is  shown  that 
on  sizes  up  to  24  by  30  inches  the  Wilson  bill  made  no  change,  and  the  Dingley  bill 
made  an  increase  of  3  cents  a  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  inches  by  24  and  2  cents 
on  sizes  from  16  by  24  to  24  by  30.  Mr.  Pitcairn  asserts  that  glass  of  these  sizes  is 
now  sold  at  less  than  the  cast  of  production.  On  larger  sizes  the  Wilson  bill  reduced 
the  tariff  and  the  Dingley  bill  maintained  the  Wilson  bill  rates.     (232. ) 
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Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that,  while  European  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  are  united  in 
an  international  syndicate  and  divide  the  world's  markets  among  them,  the  United 
States  is  left  out,  because  the  American  plate-glass  industry  has  not  been  able  thus 
far  to  export  and  to  make  its  cooperat'on  valuable  to  ihe  European  organization. 
The  European  manufacturers,  therefore,  treat  the  United  States  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  their  surplus,  and  make  prices  for  export  to  this  country  far  below  their  domestic 
prices.  Thus  the  European  price  for  polished  plate  glass,  cut  to  size,  for  the  United 
States  is  40  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  discount  from  a  cerUin  price  list;  for  England,  10 
per  cent  discount  from  the  same  price  list.  This  makes  the  price  in  England  58  per 
cent  higher  than  that  in  the  United  States.  For  stock  sizes  the  European  discount 
is,  for  the  United  States,  30  per  cent  off  the  list,  arid  for  England  5  per  cent  off  the 
same  list,  making  the  English  price  36  per  cent  higher  than  the  American.  In  France 
a  different  list  is  used  and  exact  comparisons  are  less  easily  made;  but  Mr.  Pitcairn 
asserts  that  plate  glass  is  sold  in  France  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  if  shipped 
to  this  country.  Mr.  Pitcairn  attributes  to  this  policy  the  recent  increased  imports 
to  the  United  States.  The  imports  have  been  for  the  first  10  months  of  each  year 
of  the  lastthree:  in  1898,  368,797  feet;  in  1899,  716,632;  in  1900,  1,590,350.  Mr.  Pit^ 
cairn  asserts  that  the  prices  at  which  glass  is  shipped  to  this  country  are  actually 
below  the  average  cost  to  the  manufacturers,  though  not  so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable 
when  the  trade  is  regarded  as  a  surplus  trade.     (229,  230. ) 

2.  Antitrust  law.— Mr.  Mayer  has  no  faith  in  the  antitrust  law  as  a  remedy  for 
excessive  raising  of  prices  and  other  oppressive  policies  of  the  plate-glass  combina- 
tion. He  believes  that  the  3  so-called  independent  companies  are  working  under  an 
understanding  with  the  Pittsburg  company,  but  if  so  the  facts  are  not  obtainable  in 
writing  nor  in  any  form  that  would  be  competent  evidence  before  a  court.  The  cause 
of  the  evil  he  thinks  is  in  an  oppressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  and  the  one  remedy  is  in 
a  modification  of  the  tariff.     (221,  222. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  does  not  consider  the  antitrust  law  of  any  great  value.  "We  have 
the  actual  facts  before  us  as  to  what  have  been  the  results  from  action  of  this  kind, 
and  practically  nothing  has  been  obtained."  In  demanding  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
he  thinks  that  "  we  were  really  getting  to  the  fountain  head  by  striking  at  the  cause." 
(214,  216.) 

E.  Labor  in  the  plate-glass  industry. — 1.  Labor  cost  of  plate  glass.— Mx. 
PiTCAiKN  says  that  the  labor  cost  is  about  48  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of 
plate  glass.     (236.) 

2.  Number  and  nationality  of  employees. — Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that  about  10,000  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  plate-glass  industry  in  the  United  States.  He  thinks  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  are  Americans.  When  the  industry  was  started,  it  was, 
of  course,  necessary  to  get  foreign  workmen  who  were  familiar  with  it;  but  manu- 
facturers prefer  Americans,  and  very  few  foreign  workmen  come  now.  The  Ameri- 
can is  more  steady  and  more  alert  and  more  efficient.  It  does  not  take  long  to  learn 
the  business.  It  does  not  require  the  same  mechanical  skill  as  window  glass  or  other 
branches  of  the  glass  industry.     (240,  241. ) 

3.  Labor  organizations. — Mr.  Pitcairn  says  that  there  are  no  labor  organizations  in 
the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  or,  he  thinks,  in  Europe.  He  has  never  had 
to  consider  the  question  of  dealing  with  a  labor  organization.  The  employees  are 
well  treated,  "and  they  have  never  seen  the  necessity  for  an  organization.  In  any 
company  employing  so  large  a  number  of  men  as  we  do  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
malcontents  and  disturbers,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  our  men  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  or  unduly  influenced  by 
men  of  this  class. "     ( 236. ) 

4.  Wages.— Mr.  Mayer  states  that  so  far  as  people  in  the  trade  can  learn  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  price  of  plate  glass  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  In  reply  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  IS  fair  to  assume  that  with  an  increase  of  the  tariff  by  the  Dingley  bill 
there  was  an  increase  m  the  wages,  he  replies  that  that  is  an  assumption  which  he 
does  not  think  is  verified  by  the  facts.  He  knows  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
7o^®  oon  ,"^™dow-glass  manufacture,  but  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  industry. 

Mr.  PiTCAiEN  states  that  the  wages  paid  at  the  different  factories  of  his  company 
are  practically  uniform.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  wages  in  good  times  and  to 
reduce  them  m  bad  times  The  wages  paid  to-day  are  20  per  cent  above  those  paid 
by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  in  the  depression  of  1893,  and  24.6  percent 
higher  than  those  paid  by  other  plate-glass  works  at  that  time.  A  5  per  cent  increaee 
was  made  May  1,  1899.     (235,236.) 

Mr.  Piteaira  adds  that  his  company  has  established  what  it  calls  the  employees' 
gratuity  fund.    It  places  to  the  credit  of  every  factory  employee  at  the  end  of  the 
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month  a  sum  equal  to  2J  per  cent  of  the  previous  month's  wages.  On  this  fund  6 
per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited.  The  fund  may  be  withdrawn  semiannually 
by  employees  after  2  years  of  continuous  service,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  in 
which  case  8  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  semiannually.  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  employee,  or  of  his  wife  or  of  his  child,  the  fund  may  be  with- 
drawn immediately  and  without  notice.  The  credit  is  forfeited  if  an  employee 
voluntarily  leaves  the  service  of  the  company  without  giving  30  days'  notice,  or  if  he 
is  dishonorably  dischaiged.  This  fund  "is  a  reward  for  faithful  services  and  to  men 
who  have  been  long  in  our  service."     (236,  240.) 

5.  Wages  in  America  and  Europe.— Mr.  Pitcaien  presents  a  detailed  table  of  wages 
in  the  plate-glass  industry  in  America  and  in  Belgium.  He  asserts  that  the  average 
wages  in  the  industry  in  the  United  States  are  about  200  per  cent  higher  than  m 
England  and  about  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  Belgium.     (233,  234. ) 

V.  THE  SALT  COMBINATION. 

A.  Description  of  industry.— 1.  Generally.— Mr.  White,  president  of  the 
National  Salt  Company,  says  that  salt  is  obtained  from  three  sources,  sea  water,  nat- 
ural brine  springs,  and  rock-salt  deposits.  Salt  deposits  are  sometimes  mined,  and  the 
salt  is  prepared  for  market  in  much  the  same  way  as  anthracite  coal.  Oftener,  how- 
ever, the  purest  obtainable  water  is  pumped  down  from  the  surface,  brought  up  again 
saturated  with  salt,  and  evaporated.  No  salt  is  made  from  sea  water  in  the  United 
States,  except  in  California.  Some  is  made  in  Utah  from  the  water  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  salt  is  made  from  natural  brine  springs,  both  by  solar 
evaporation  and  by  artificial  heat.  The  National  Salt  Company  makes  some  salt  by 
solar  evaporation  in  Texas.  Salt  is  made  more  economically  from  an  artificial  brine 
produced  by  pumping  water  into  a  rock-salt  stratum  than  from  natural  salt  springs, 
because  the  brine  is  more  nearly  saturated.  The  saturated  brine  contains,  theoret- 
ically, about  26  per  cent  of  salt.  In  practice  about  25  per  cent  can  be  got.  The 
Saginaw  Valley  brine  contains  about  two-thfrds  of  this  amount,  and  the  Syracuse 
brine  not  quite  so  much.     (246-248. ) 

The  fuel  used  in  New  York  is  the  cheapest  quality  of  coal,  usually  anthracite  screen- 
ings, costing  about  $1.50  a  ton  delivered  at  the  salt  works.  In  Ohio  bituminous  slack 
is  usually  used.  In  Michigan  salt  is  practically  a  by-product  of  the  lumber  industry. 
The  brine  is  evaporated  with  the  refuse  from  the  sawmills.  Some  salt  manufactur- 
ers figure  that  they  can  make  salt  for  nothing,  because  it  would  cost  them  about  as 
much  to  bum  up  the  slabs  as  to  make  the  salt.  Others  say  it  costs  them  more  than 
they  get  for  it.  The  lumber  business  and  the  salt  business  are  so  interwoven  that  it 
is  hard  to  tell.     (249.) 

Salt  land  is  so  cheap  that  a  factory  usually  has  40  or  50  acres.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  land  the  salt  comes  from.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  two 
wells  may  be  put  down  at  the  same  time  1,500  feet  apart  and  in  3  years  wUl  be 
united.    Water  put  down  one  well  will  come  up  the  other.     (267,  268. ) 

2.  Working  people  employed. — Mr.  White  says  that  the  cost  of  producing  salt  goes, 
roughly,  half  for  fuel  and  half  for  labor.  To  produce  1,000  barrels  of  salt  by  the 
open-pan  system  and  put  it  in  the  warehouse  would  require  about  60  men  1  day.  In 
some  systems  of  manufacture  the  number  is  less.  Quite  as  much  labor  is  used,  how- 
ever, in  putting  the  salt  into  packages  and  shipping  it  as  in  the  actual  manufacture. 
About  100  hands  would  be  required,  on  the  average,  to  manufacture  and  ship  1,000 
barrels  of  salt  a  day.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  women.  Probably 
130,000  to  150,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  salt  industry  in  the  United  States. 
(255,  256.) 

3.  i^ate  inspection. — Mr.  White  says  that  there  is  a  pretense  of  State  inspection  of 
salt  in  Michigan,  but  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  The  law  is  not  carried 
out.  In  New  York  all  brine  springs  are  under  the  control  of  the  State,  but  there  also 
the  inspection  is  of  no  account.     (254. ) 

Mr.  White  estimates  the  production  and  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  about  10,000,000  barrels  evaporated  from  brine  by 
artificial  heat,  about  1,000,000  barrels  of  solar  salt,  and  about  2,000,000  barrels  of 
mined  rock  salt,  a  year.     (249. ) 

B.  JVationai  Salt  Company. — 1.  Organization  and  history. — Mr.  White,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  this  company  was  organized  in  March, 
1899,  and  acquired  at  that  time  13  plants  in  New  York  State.  Its  preferred  stock  is 
7  per  cent,  noncumulative.  The  tangible  assets  of  the  concerns  taken  in  at  the 
beginning  were  appraised,  and  preferred  stock  was  issued  in  payment  for  them.    An 
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issue  of  common  stock  was  also  made  to  the  owners  for  their  good  will,  earning 
capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  5  times  their  average  annual  earn- 
ings for  the  2  preceding  years.  Each  owner  had  the  privilege  of  takmg  $100  cash 
for  1  share  of  preferred  stock  and  1  share  of  common,  each  of  $100  par  value.  One 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  preferred  and  the  same  of  common  were  offered 
to  the  public  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  1  share  of  preferred  and  1  share  of  common.  No 
syndicate  was  formed  to  underwrite  the  securities,  but  the  shares  were  offered  through 
the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  which  received  a  fee  of  $5,750,  or  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  its  services.  After  the  original  organization  of  the  company  other 
properties  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Texas  were  bought  on  the  best  terms  possible. 
Payments  were  sometimes  made  in  stock  and  sometimes  in  cash.  Usually,  when 
payment  was  made  in  stock,  it  was  made  on  the  basis  of  1  share  of  preferred  and  1 
share  of  common  for  $100.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stock  was  issued  at  its  market 
value  at  the  time.  The  share  of  preferred  and  the  share  of  common  have  never  been 
worth  less  than  $100  together,  and  they  have  gone  as  high  as  $140.     (249-252.) 

The  company  has  no  bonds,  and  none  can  be  created  without  the  consent  in  writ- 
ing of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  and  75  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  following  provision  also  appears  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation: 
"At  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  issued  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  actual  capital  paid  in  cash  or  property."  The  preferred  stock  is  preferred  not 
only  as  to  dividends  but  as  to  the  assets  in  case  of  liquidation.  It  has  the  same 
voting  power  a:s  the  common  stock.  It  has  practically  every  right  of  a  bond  except 
that  the  dividends  are  noncumulative  and  that  it  has  no  right  of  foreclosure.  (259, 
269.) 

The  company  has  paid  since  its  organization  7  per  cent  a  year  on  the  preferred 
stock  and  6  per  cent  on  the  common.  The  total  net  earnings  in  1900  were,  however, 
about  12  per  cent  on  both  preferred  and  common.  The  stock  outstanding  is  about 
$5,000,000  preferred  and  $7,000,000  common.     (257,  259. ) 

The  stock  is  distributed  at  the  average  rate  of  52  shares  to  each  stockholder,'  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  about  $3,100  at  the  present  market  prices.  The  board  of 
directors  own  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  stock;  possibly  30  per  cent.  Mr.  White 
guesses  that  at  least  100  or  200  stockholders  would  be  needed  to  control  the  corpora- 
tion.    (264,  265.) 

2.  Business  methods. — Mr.  White  says  that  in  most  cases  the  former  owners  of 
the  plants  which  the  company  has  bought  have  been  retained  as  superintendents. 
There  have  been  no  great  changes  in  the  working  force.  Six  plants  of  the  36  have 
been  shut  down  for  purposes  of  economy.  The  producing  districts — New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas — are  divided  into  departments,  each  with  its 
head,  and  each  conducts  its  business  in  its  own  way,  under  general  instructions  from 
the  executive  officers.  The  purpose  of  this  method  is  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
the  trade  and  avoid  trying  to  deal  with  conditions  1,000  miles  away.  Reports  of 
sales  are  received  every  day,  however,  from  every  oflBce;  and  once  a  month  the 
books  are  closed  and  the  company  knows  what  has  been  made  or  lost  and  where  and 
how.  The  records  of  the  different  plants  are  closely  compared  and  good  results  are 
obtained  by  "rubbing  the  records  of  the  different  managers  together."  Just  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  individual  effort  is  recognized  in  every  man  from  the  president  down. 
The  president's  salary  is  contingent  on  results,  and  that  indicates  the  policy  which 
the  company  applies  wherever  it  can  be  applied.     (252, 253. ) 

3.  Control  of  business. — Mr.  White  presents  a  table  giving  the  capacity  of  the  sev- 
eral plants  of  his  company.  The  great  majority  of  the  plants  are  in  New  York. 
After  New  York  the  Kansas  plants  are  the  most  important  owned  by  the  company. 
Those  of  Ohio  have  nearly  the  same  capacity,  and  the  company  produces  smaller 
amounts  in  Michigan  and  Texas.  The  company  does  no  salt  mining,  though  it  buys 
and  sells  some  rock  salt.  Only  about  3  or  4  per  cent  of  its  product  is  made  from 
natural  brine;  the  remainder  is  made  by  pumping  water  into  and  out  of  rock-salt 
strata.  Mr.  White  says  that  the  company  produced  in  1900  between  8,000,000  and 
9,000,000  barrels,  out  of  an  estimated  production  of  10,000,000  barrels  by  artificial 
evaporation  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  a  total  production 
in  that  territory,  by  all  methods,  includmg  mining  of  rock  salt,  of  about  13,000,000 
barrels.     (247-249.) 

Mr.  Klinok,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  says  that  he  and  other  packers  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  their  salt  from  the  National  Salt  Company.  There  has  been  no 
other  source  of  supply.  There  are  only  one  or  two  outside  salt  companies  in  New 
York,  and  they  make  chiefly  table  salt,  which  is  not  what  packers  want.  Mr.  Klinck 
and  other  packers  m  Buffalo  recently  formed  a  company  to  make  their  own  salt. 
This  company  bought  200  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  plant  of  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  and  intended  to  drill  a  well  and  pump  out  of  the  same  brine 
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basin  thatit  used.  The  projectors  felt  some  fear,  however,  that  the  basin  might  not 
furnish  brine  enough  to  support  two  plants.  It  was  thought  best  to  ask  the  National 
Salt  Company  if  it  would  sell  its  establishment.  It,  perhaps,  felt  the  same  fear  of 
shortage  of  supply;  and  it  did,  in  faot,  sell  its  Leroy  plant  to  the  new  company.  It 
was  a  condition  of  the  bargain  that  the  new  company  should  sell  its  surplus  salt, 
above  what  was  used  by  the  stockholders,  to  the  National  Salt  Company,  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  at  $3.25  a  ton,  free  on  board  cars.  Other  conditions  of  the  bargain, 
however,  were  the  cancellation  of  a  contract,  which  bound  Mr.  Klinck  to  buy  his 
salt  from  the  National  Salt  Company  during  1901 ,  at  $5. 70  per  ton,  and  also  a  contract 
of  Mr.  Bold  to  buy  1,682  tons  from  the  National  Salt  Company  at  $6.40.  After  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  the  new  company  expects  to  enter  the  market  as  a  competitor  of  the 
National  Salt  Company.  The  plant  which  it  bought  is  very  much  out  of  order. 
When  in  good  order  it  has  a  capacity  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  salt  a  day.  The  Buffalo 
packers  use  about  4,000  tons  of  salt  a  year — only  a  small  proportion  of  the  capacity 
of  this  plant.  The  company  could  increase  its  capacity  indefinitely,  as  it  has  270 
acres  of  salt  land.     (270,  271.) 

C.  Causes  and  effects  of  combination. — 1.  Reasons  for  combination — Com- 
petition.— Mr.  White  says  that  the  competition  in  the  salt  trade  was  severe,  and 
resulted  not  only  in  low  prices  but  in  cheap  and  poor  salt,  put  up  in  cheap  and  flimsy 
packages.  All  salt  is  sold  delivered  at  the  point  of  consumption.  From  30  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  price  is  freight.  Each  producing  section  ought,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
neighboring  territory.  This  was  not  always  done,  however,  because  the  salt  made 
in  some  regions  was  not  acceptable  in  quality.  The  result  was  that  salt  was  shipped 
to  distant  and  unnatural  markets,  paying  freight  that  sometimes  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  salt  at  the  point  of  production.  The  average  price  received  by  many  manu- 
facturers in  Michigan,  in  July,  1899,  was  28  cents  a  barrel,  including  the  cost  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  estimated  at  20  cents.  The  remaining  8  cents  did  not  cover  the  cost 
of  producing  the  salt.  Much  Michigan  salt  was  sold  in  territory  naturally  tributary 
to  Ohio  and  Kansas  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  Ohio  and  Kansas  producers  shipped 
salt  into  territory  which  the  Michigan  producers  considered  theirs. 

It  is  true  that  the  companies  that  were  well  situated  and  well  managed  and  made 
a  superior  grade  of  goods  made  money.  The  Cayuga  Company's  works  at  Ludlow- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  in  which  Mr.  White  was  interested,  made  an  average  of  20  per  cent  a 
year  for  3  years  before  the  consolidation.  But  this  was  a  very  well  located  property, 
and  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  was  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  on 
which  the  20  per  cent  is  reckoned.  The  stock  was  $150,000.  When  the  capital  was 
fixed  at  this  amount  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  1,000  barrels  a  day,  but  when  the 
works  were  sold  to  the  National  Salt  Company  the  capacity  was  1,800  barrels  a  day, 
and  the  tangible  assets  were  valued,  Mr.  White  believes,  at  $240,000.     (253,  256, 257. ) 

2.  Advantages  of  combination — a.  Generally. — Mr.  White  says  that  the  salt  business 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  unified  control,  first,  because  of  the  improvement  in  quality 
that  is  effected;  second,  because  of  the  saving  of  cross  freights;  third,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  sliipping  mixed  carloads.  A  customer  may  not  be  able  to  use  a  car- 
load of  table  salt,  but  may  want  a  carload  of  salt  of  various  grades.  The  freight  rate 
on  a  carload  is  less  than  half  that  on  a  smaller  quantity.  No  one  plant  produces  all 
the  various  grades.  All  the  great  staple  commodities,  like  iron,  coal,  sugar,  oil,  and 
salt,  are  best  manufactured  and  distributed  by  large  organizations,  because  by  that 
means  the  charges  for  administration,  superintendence,  etc.,  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.    (263. ) 

6.  Freight  rates — Quality  of  goods. — Mr.  White  says  that  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
price  at  which  salt  is  sold  delivered  is  freight.  Before  the  formation  of  his  company 
salt  was  sometimes  shipped  where  the  freight  amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  the 
salt  at  the  point  of  production.  A  special  reason  was  that  the  manufacturers  of  salt 
nearer  the  purchaser  made  poor  and  unsatisfactory  goods.  The  National  Salt  Com- 
pany has  put  a  stop  to  the  cross  shipping  of  freight,  not  only  by  stopping  the  attempt 
to  get  business  for  particular  plants  outside  their  natural  territory,  but  also  by 
bringing  up  the  quality  of  the  product  of  all  its  works  to  a  level  with  the  best. 
Every  consumer  can  now  get  good  salt  from  the  works  most  convenient  to  him. 
(253,254.) 

Mr.  Klinck  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quality  of  salt  has  deteriorated  since 
the  National  Salt  Company  was  formed.  More  moisture  is  sold  in  it  than  formerly. 
(272.) 

c.  Salesmen. — Mr.  White  says  that  the  number  of  salesmen  employed  by  the 
National  Salt  Company  is  some  30  per  cent  less  than  the  number  employed  by  the 
several  companies  before  the  consolidation.  The  number  is  small,  however.  Prob- 
ably it  was  50,  and  is  now  35  or  40.  The  men  that  ceased  to  be  salesmen  were  given 
other  employment.     (256.) 
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d.  Middlemen. — ^Mr.  White  states  that  one  of  the  savings  which  his  company  has 
tried  to  make  is  the  getting  rid  of  middlemen  and  selling  directly  to  the  consumer, 
or  at  least  to  the  retail  grocer.  The  company  has  wished  not  to  do  violence  to  estab- 
lished customs,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  salt  is  still  handled  through 
agents  and  dealers;  but  the  desire  of  the  company  is  to  get  as  close  to  the  consumer 
as  possible,  and  Mr.  White  believes  that  this  policy  is  advantageous  to  the  consumer. 
(253,  254,  266.) 

e.  Effect  on  wages.— Mr.  White  presents  a  table  of  wages  paid  in  the  salt  industry 
in  each  year  from  1890  to  1901.  It  shows  $1.50  paid  to  laborers  from  1890  to  1892, 
$1  to  $1.12J  in  1895,  and  $1.50  in  1901;  $1.75  paid  to  firemen  in  1890  to  1892,  $1.35 
in  1894  to  1897,  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  in  1901.     (255. ) 

/.  Eff'ect  on  prices.— Mr.  Kunck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  presents  a  statement  of 
the  prices  which  he  has  paid  for  salt  by  the  ton,  delivered  at  the  packing  house  in 
Buffalo,  since  1891.  They  are  as  follows:  In  1891,  $3.25;  in  1892,  $2.85;  from  1893  to 
1897,  $2.50;  in  1898,  $4.05;  in  1899,  $4;  in  1900,  $4.50;  in  1901,  $5.70.  He  supposes 
that  the  great  advance  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  the  trust,  the  National  Salt 
Company.  Probably  there  was  no  profit  in  selling  salt  at  $2.50,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  small  loss.  No  business  made  money  during  those  years.  But  the  price 
ought  not  to  have  been  advanced  to  $5.70.  Mr.  Klinck's  recollection  is  that  during 
the  eighties  the  price  ran  from  $3.25  to  $3.50.     (270. ) 

Mr.  KUnck  says  that  the  National  Salt  Company  people  told  him  after  his  company 
bought  out  the  Leroy  plant  that  it  cost  them  $2.45  a  ton  to  manufacture  salt  at  Leroy ; 
but  with  a  large  plant,  with  good  facilities  and  everything  in  good  order,  salt  can  be 
made  cheaper.     (271.) 

Mr.  White  gives  the  prices  received  by  salt  manufacturers  in  Michigan  each  year 
from  1866  to  1901.  These  are  supposed  to  be  prices  at  the  point  of  production.  They 
run  from  $1.80  a  barrel  in  1866  down  to  40J  cents  in  1896  and  38f  cents  in  1899,  and 
up  again  to  47  cents  in  1900,  and  about  55  cents  in  1901.  Mr.  White  believes,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  price  in  the  different  markets  is  less  than  the  average  price 
which  prevailed  5  years  ago.  He  bases  this  proposition  on  the  statement  that  the 
National  Salt  Company  has  endeavored  to  equalize  prices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  freight  rates.  It  seems  to  be  based  also  upon 
the  statement  that  the  salt  company  has  effected  savings  by  the  elimination  of  cross 
freights;  that  is,  a  saving  in  freight  might  enable  a  certain  increase  of  price  at  the 
point  of  production  to  coincide  with  a  decrease  of  price  at  the  point  of  consumption. 
Mr.  White  states,  however,  that  freight  rates  have  advanced  about  25  per  cent. 
(254,  255.) 

Mr.  White  also  points  out  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  about  4  cents  a  barrel 
on  the  salt  his  company  handles  to  pay  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock,  and  only  5  cents  more  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  common;  that  is,  the  actual 
dividends  that  are  paid  at  present  only  mean  9  cents  a  barrel  on  the  salt.     (259.) 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  retail  price  of  salt  at  certain  places  has  advanced 
from  90  cents  a  barrel  to  $1.40  within  a  few  years,  Mr.  White  says  that  the  price 
of  cooperage  stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent,  labor  has  advanced,  coal  has 
advanced,  and  transportation  has  advanced.  The  small  consumer  pays  no  more  at 
retail  than  formerly.  The  grocer  used  to  buy  a  5-cent  bag  of  salt  for  2  cents  and  sell 
it  for  5.     He  now  pays  about  2}  cents,  but  he  still  sells  it  for  5.     (266,  267. ) 

Mr.  White  states  that  the  prices  of  outside  salt  producers  generally  follow  those  of 
his  company,  sometimes  cutting  under  just  enough  to  get  the  business.     (260. ) 

g.  LocaZ  price  cutting.— Mi.  White  says  that  his  company  sells  low  where  there  is 
competition  and  recoups  itself  off  the  general  market.  He  considers  this  perfectly 
proper,  and,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  public.  The  company  does  not  have 
a  complete  monopoly  anywhere.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the  country  which  its  com- 
petitors can  not  reach  if  they  wish  to.  It  is  not  possible  to  put  up  the  price  in  Kan- 
sas to  an  extraordinary  point  to  make  up  for  loss  m  killing  competition  in  New  York. 
(262,  263.) 

D.  Remedies  for   evils  of  combination 1.  Publidty— United  Bates 

garters.— Mr.  White  believes  in  publicity,  and  his  company  gives  its  stockholders 
full  and  complete  mformation.  Yet  he  does  not  blame  others  who  refuse  to  give 
such  mformation.  To  give  it  to  the  public  is  to  give  it  to  their  competitors.  He 
does  not  thmk  the  annual  statement  required  by  law  in  New  Jersey  gives  as  much 
information  as  a  company  ought  to  give.  The  stockholders  are  not  sufficiently 
informed  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  State  regulation  of  these  things  is  wise. 
It  can  not  succeed.  If  one  State  attempts  it,  corporations  will  go  to  another  State. 
foofl  oJz^  Government  should  exercise  supervision  and  issue  a  Federal  charter, 
(zoo,  Jbo.) 
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2.  Aniilrust  suits. — Mr.  White  says  that  his  company  has  been  attacked  in  the 
courts  of  Ohio  and  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Monnett,  who,  as  attorney-general,  brought 
the  suit  in  Ohio,  "is  out  of  business,  and  in  Michigan  the  attorney-general  was 
defeated  for  reelection,  so  that  is  the  end  of  that  suit.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
have  been  sincere.  I  think  it  is  all  the  work  of  demagogues."  Mr.  White  does  not 
know  whether  the  trusts  had  anythmg  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  these  men,  but  he 
knows  his  company  had  not.     (266. ) 

3.  Competitwn. — Mr.  Klinck  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  monopoly  of  salt  or  an  exorbitant  price  upon  it  except  for  a  short  time.  The  sup- 
ply of  salt  m  the  earth  is  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  monopolized.  A  new  salt  plant 
would  cost  $150,000  to  $200,000.  The  great  trouble  is  that  it  takes  about  2  years 
after  starting  a  new  plant  to  begin  to  make  salt.  That  is  because  of  the  necessity  of 
saturating  the  earth  with  water  and  forming  a  cavity  before  brine  can  be  pumped. 
There  is  one  new  company  starting  on  Seneca  Lake.  There  is  an  independent  salt 
company  in  Ohio,  which  recently  began  to  sell  salt  in  Buffalo,  and  caused  the 
National  Salt  Company  to  put  down  its  price  30  cents  a  ton.  During  the  last  6 
months  salt  has  been  sold  cheaper  in  Cleveland  than  in  Buffalo,  and  Bufialo  parties 
began  to  order  barrel  salt  from  Cleveland;  but  the  National  Salt  Company  told  the 
man  who  shipped  the  salt,  as  Mr.  Klinck  has  been  informed,  that  if  he  did  not  stop 
the  company  would  stop  selling  him.     (271-273. ) 

Mr.  White  says  that,  generally  speaking,  his  company  has  the  trade  and  somebody 
comes  in  and  tries  to  get  it.  The  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  cut  the  price.  His  company 
meets  the  price  and  sometimes  cuts  lower.  It  is  impossible  to  destroy  competition. 
It  may  be  killed  in  one  place  or  for  a  little  while,  but  it  comes  up  somewhere  else, 
and  comes  up  constantly.     (264.) 

About  $200,000  would  establish  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  salt  plant,  say  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  which  could  manufacture  salt  as  cheaply  as  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany. The  company  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  among  small  purchasers  in  country 
districts  by  reason  of  the  prejudice  against  trusts.  This  cuts  less  figure  the  higher 
up  you  go  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Generally  speaking,  the  company  has  no 
advantages  that  its  competitors  can  not  get  if  they  are  as  intelligently  managed.  Of 
course  capital  buys  the  best  ability,  and  a  large  company  may  be  able  to  make 
experiments  which  will  result  in  producing  better  goods  or  cheaper  goods,  as,  per- 
haps, an  individual  could  not.     (265,  266. ) 

E.  Importation  and  exportation — tariff. — 1.  Importation — tariff. — Mr. 
White  says  that  foreign  salt  can  only  be  sold  on  the  seaboard  or  within  300  or  400 
miles  of  it.  The  principal  competition  came  formerly  from  England,  where  the 
industry  is  controlled  by  the  Salt  Union.  The  United  States  was  a  dumping  ground 
for  their  surplus  product.  It  usually  came  as  ballast.  A  cargo  of  salt,  for  exam- 
ple, can  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Savannah  at  an  average  rate  of  75  cents 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  freight  from  the  nearest  producing  point,  which  is  the 
New  York  field,  is  about  $3  a  ton.  A  ship  can  not  handle  salt  for  75  cents  a  ton. 
The  stevedoring  at  Liverpool  probably  costs  15  cents  a  ton,  and  it  costs  about  25  cents 
a  ton  to  get  it  out  of  the  vessel  and  on  the  dock  at  the  Southern  port.  There  is  40 
cents  a  ton  for  terminal  charges,  leaving  35  cents  of  net  income.  Our  tariff  is  8  cents 
per  100  pounds.  This  enables  us  to  compete  with  the  English  salt  in  the  seaboard 
markets.  The  National  Salt  Company  is  now  supplying  Savannah  with  its  salt.  It 
makes  such  prices  as  are  necessary  to  meet  competition,  not  only  there  but  elsewhere, 
whether  the  competition  comes  from  abroad  or  from  home.  The  prices  received  by 
the  National  Salt  Company  at  the  point  of  production  are  lower  than  the  prices 
received  at  the  point  of  production  by  the  English  producers.     (260,  262. ) 

There  has  been  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  American  farmers  in  favor  of  Ashton 
salt  for  dairy  purposes.  They  have  tried  poor  grades  of  American  salt  and  have  con- 
cluded that  all  grades  of  American  salt  are  poor,  and  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
of  buying  the  finest  of  English  salt.  The  amount  of  EngUsh  salt  now  imported  is 
very  small.  A  little  goes  to  Chicago  and  other  Western  points  and  is  used  for  pack- 
ing meats  for  export.    On  this  there  is  a  rebate  of  duty.     (261,  262.) 

2.  Exportation — prices  loiver  than  domestic—Mr.  White  says  that  his  company  has 
been  exporting  a  little  salt  to  the  West  Indies  and  a  very  little  to  London,  though 
that  is  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  He  has  just  received  his  first  order  from 
Japan  for  a  cargo.  The  price  on  this  ergo  is  based  on  a  freight  rate  of  $2.50  a  ton. 
The  price  is  about  15  per  cent  less  than  the  current  price  in  San  Francisco.  (260, 
262.) 
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VI.  THE  WALL-PAPEB  COMBINATION. 

A.  History  of  coinltination. — 1.  History  generally. — Mr.  Bukn,  president  of 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  business  condi- 
tions in  the  wall-paper  manufacture.  For  30  years,  he  says,  manufacturers  of  wall 
paper  have  combined  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  uniform  prices  and  terms  of 
credit.  The  first  of  these  arrangements  was  a  simple  agreement  on  a  schedule  of 
prices  and  terms.  There  was  no  penalty  for  violation  of  the  agreement,  yet  it  wag 
fairly  well  observed  for  several  years.  TJhe  hard  times  that  prevailed  after  the  panic 
of  1873  caused  so  intense  a  competition  for  business  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
agreement,  and  it  was  finally  abandoned.  There  was  an  open  market,  with  depre- 
ciation of  prices  and  unprofitable  business.  Two  of  these  simple  agreements  existed 
before  1880,  one  lasting  for  2  or  3  years  and  one  for  not  more  than  a  year. 

About  the  year  1880  a  i)Ool  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association.  Nearly  every  factory  in  the  country  was  included, 
and  prices  were  fixed  and  maintained  at  a  very  high  point.  Each  party  to  the  agree- 
ment had  to  furnish  security  for  the  performance  of  his  contract.  A  commissioner 
was  appointed  with  authority  to  inflict  fines,  in  his  discretion,  upon  men  who  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement.  The  commissioner  always  had  money  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  all  the  factories,  and  if  a  fine  was  not  paid  he  simply  charged  it  up;  yet 
the  security  given  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  transactions, 
and  forfeiture  of  it  would  not  have  caused  great  hardship  to  any  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  penalties  proved  insufficient  to  hold  the  manufacturers  to  their  agreement. 
They  sold  goods  at  less  than  schedule  prices  and  failed  to  report  the  sales  to  the 
association.  The  diminution  of  profit  by  cutting  prices  was  perhaps  less  than  the 
amount  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  into  the  pool  on  account  of  these  sales  if 
they  had  dealt  honestly.  These  unfair  practices  increased,  and  filially  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  association.  In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  high  prices,  there  was 
no  growth  of  outside  competition  during  this  period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  the  associated  manufacturers  increased  considerably. 

During  the  next  5  years  there  was  an  open  market;  prices  were  greatly  reduced, 
and  several  manufacturers  retired  from  business.  Mr.  Burn  does  not  remember  any 
failures  among  wall-paper  manufacturers  in  this  period  of  sharp  competition;  but 
several,  about  4  out  of  25  or  26,  gave  up  the  fight,  closed  their  factories,  and  sold 
their  machinery.  The  more  progressive  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  prospered 
throughout  this  period.  The  situation  was  very  hard  upon  the  dealers.  A  dealer 
who  had  $5,000  worth  of  goods  in  his  store  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  asso- 
ciation found  that  they  were  worth  perhaps  only  |2, 500,  and  prices  kept  decreasing 
further  from  year  to  year.  Under  such  conditions  dealers  found  it  very  hard  to  make 
anything  or  even  to  avoid  actual  loss.  It  was  perhaps  as  much  the  desire  of  dealers 
for  more  stable  prices  as  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  increase  their 
profits  that  led  to  the  formation  of  a  consolidation. 

The  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  formed  in  1892.  Most  of  the  manufac- 
turers said  at  the  time  that  they  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  the  new  company 
earned  enough  to  pay  them  the  same  profits  that  they  had  been  earning  for  several 
years.  Their  good  faith  in  this  is  shown,  Mr.  Bum  thinks,  by  their  refusing  to  list 
the  stock  upon  the  stock  exchange,  and  so  preventing  speculation  in  it.  The  manu- 
facturers believed  that  consolidation  would  bring  about  savings  that  would  in  them- 
selves give  a  substantial  profit.  Acting  on  this  theory,  the  company  as  one  of  its 
first  acts  reduced  prices  10  per  cent.  The  business  of  the  first  year  yielded  profits 
about  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  individual  manufacturers  had  previously  earned. 
The  reduced  profit  was  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  prices,  the  expense  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  inability  to  effect  during  the  first  year  the  economies  that  were 
contemplated. 

As  one  of  its  economies  the  compajiy  decided  to  dispense  with  the  middleman,  or 
jobber,  and  offer  its  goods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  buyers.  It  established  branches 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  and  reduced  prices  still  further,  with  the  idea  of  distribut- 
ing to  the  public  the  profits  that  had  been  earned  by  the  jobber.  The  company  also 
closed  some  small  factories  with  a  view  to  concentrating  the  output  in  the  others. 
The  discontinuance  of  these  factories  threw  out  of  employment  a  number  of  persons, 
not  workmen,  but  men  occupying  higher  positions,  who  were  able  to  interest  capi- 
talists in  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  The  jobbers,  from  whom  the  trade  had 
been  taken  away,  also  encouraged  the  growth  of  competition,  and  were  able  imme- 
diately to  give  a  large  amount  of  trade  to  the  new  factories.  This  movement  was 
aided  by  the  popular  antagonism  to  large  corporations,  or  "trusts."  Under  these 
conditions,  and  under  the  weight  also  of  the  general  depression  of  business  in  1893 
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and  1894,  the  company  earned  no  money  during  its  second  year.  Further  economies 
enabled  it  to  earn  the  interest  on  its  debenture  stock  in  its  third  year.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  company  absorbed  one  of  its  large  competitors,  reversed  its  policy  of  not 
selling  to  jobbers,  and  succeeded  in  earning  about  as  much  as  the  individual  factories 
earned  before  the  combination.  New  competition  sprung  up,  however,  and  the 
earnings  in  the  fifth  year  were  nominal.  The  advisability  of  dissolving  the  company 
was  now  seriously  discussed. 

The  new  factories,  however,  thought  that  the  competition  of  the  old  manufac- 
turers as  individuals  was  more  to  be  feared  than  that  of  the  combination.  Says  Mr. 
Bum:  "They  realized  that  if  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  should  dissolve, 
and  the  former  owners  of  its  factories  enter  the  field  once  more  as  individuals,  the 
older  factories,  with  their  greater  experience  and  resources,  would  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  new  factories."  The  new  manufacturers  therefore  made  over- 
tures for  a  consolidation  of  all  interests.  A  new  company  was  formed,  called  the 
Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  which  bought  the  product  of  all  the  factories,  and 
by  this  means  was  able  to  make  substantial  profits.  There  was  no  restriction  on  the 
output  of  the  several  plants,  ' '  but  as  each  of  these  concerns  had  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  in  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  put  in 
more  than  they  expected  to  draw  out."  The  prosperity  of  the  Continental  Wall 
Paper  Company  in  its  first  year  caused  new  factories  to  start.  To  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  prosperity  the  products  of  these  new  factories  were  also  taken;  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  new  concern  could  at  once  obtain  a  market  encouraged  the  build- 
ing of  still  more  factories.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany it  proved  impossible  to  hold  the  jobbers  to  their  agreements  as  to  prices.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  best  to  dissolve  both 
the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  and  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

The  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  had  no  property  rights  in  any  mctory,  and 
the  liquidation  of  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  case  was  different  with 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company.  After  much  effort  practically  every  stockholder 
was  induced  to  agree  to  an  amicable  dissolution  of  the  company  without  the  disas- 
trous proceeding  known  as  a  receivership.  The  majority  of  the  factories  were  bought 
back  by  their  original  owners  and  business  proceeded  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Burn  exhibits  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Company,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  agreement  for  its  dissolution.  In  the  agree- 
ment for  dissolution,  the  several  stockholders  made  the  directors  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  dissolution,  authorizing  them  to  do  everything  "  that  the  company  or  the 
security  holders  might  or  could  do  with  respect  to  the  property  and  assets  of  the 
company,"  and  in  particular  authorizing  them,  as  individuals,  to  buy  such  portions 
of  the  property  of  the  company  as  they  might  pleast  from  the  board  of  trustees,  on 
such  terms  as  could  be  agreed  on.     (282-286,  288-292,  294,  296-300. ) 

2.  Capitalization  and  dividends. — Mr.  Burn  states  that  the  authorized  capital  of  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  ?30,000,000  common  stock  and  $8,000,000  deben- 
ture stock.  The  debenture  stock  had  no  voting  rights,  and  was  simply  an  obligation 
of  the  company.  It  was  issued  in  payment  for  the  tangible  assets  of  the  plants 
bought.  The  common  stock  was  issued  on  the  basis  of  earning  power.  The  profits 
of  the  concerns  consolidated,  for  the  single  year  preceding  the  consolidation,  were 
ascertained  by  chartered  accountants.  These  profits  multiplied  by  16  gave  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  amount  of  the  tangible  assets  for  which  debenture  stock  was 
issued  was  deducted,  and  common  stock  was  issued  for  the  remainder.  The  agree- 
ment for  the  dissolution  of  the  company  shows  that  nearly  $28,000,000  of  common 
stock  was  outstanding,  and  $7,418,100  of  debenture  stock.  The  stock  was  taken 
entirely  by  the  venders.     There  were  no  underwriters  or  promoters.     (288, 296.) 

To  insure  the  good  will  which  the  company  bought,  its  predecessors  were  bound 
by  the  terms  of  sale  never  to  engage  again  in  the  wall-paper  business  except  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  They  were  also  obliged  to  place  their  common  stock  in  trust 
for  10  years  with  certain  trustees.     (291. ) 

No  dividends  were  ever  paid  on  the  capital  stock.  All  the  earnings  were  paid  in 
interest  on  the  debenture  stock.     (300. ) 

3.  Extent  of  control. — Mr.  Buen  thinks  that  the  company  must  at  one  tirne  have 
controlled  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  that  at  the  end  of  its  existence, 
when  it  was  operating  with  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  it  was  probably 
doing  fully  60  per  cent.     (300,  303. ) 

B.  Economies  and  elTects  of  combination. — 1.  Freight. — Mr.  BuuNsays 
that  his  company  made  some  savings  in  freight  when  it  estabUshed  its  own  jobbing 
branches,  by  sending  goods  to  central  poiate  in  car  lots,  and  by  taking  advantage  oi 
water  rates  in  the  summer.     (303.) 
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2.  Closing  of  plants. — Mr.  Burn  states  that  there  was  an  actual  economy  in  the 
closing  of  some  of  its  smaller  plants,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  hostility  that 
waa  aroused.  Some  of  the  trade  that  had  gone  to  each  of  these  factories  went  to 
other  factories  of  the  company,  but  some  went  to  outsiders.  Men  who  had  held 
responsible  positions  in  these  factories,  and  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  closing  of  them,  were  active  in  starting  new  factories  in  competition  with  the 
company.     (284,  292.) 

3.  Traveling  men. — Mr.  Buen  states  that  his  company,  so  far  from  decreasing  the 
number  of  traveling  men,  increased  it.  The  salesmen  were  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  factories  with  which  they  were  connected,  but  the  appointment  of  them  waa 
confirmed  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  the  directors 
exercised  a  supervision  over  them  all  so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  covering  of  ter- 
ritory by  different  individuals.     (292,  301.) 

4.  Middlemen. — Mr.  Buen  thinks  that  the  attempt  of  the  company  to  dispense  with 
middlemen  or  jobbers  and  to  sell  its  goods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  buyers  reduced 
its  sales,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  actual  falling  off  was  due  to  this 
cause  and  how  much  to  the  general  depression  of  the  period  1898  and  1894.  Mr. 
Burn  does  not  think  that  the  middleman  can  be  dispensed  with  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness. For  convenience  sake,  surrounding  dealers  will  patronize  him,  and  he  is  needed 
and  useful.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  the  jobbers 
who  were  cut  off  from  the  business  by  the  company's  policy  encouraged  new  facto- 
ries to  start  and  strengthened  and  profited  by  the  prejudice  of  the  public  against 
"trusts."     (283,284,292.) 

5.  JSg'ect  on  competitors — Local  price  cutting. — Mr.  Buen  says  that  the  existence  of 
his  company  was  an  advantage  to  its  competitors.  Its  price  was  definite  and  uni- 
form, and  the  competitors  could  get  a  little  under  it  and  make  one  price  in  one  place 
and  another  price  in  another.  The  larger  company  could  not  undertake  individual 
competition,  but  had  to  give  everybody  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  figures.     (295.) 

6.  Sff'ect  on  labor. — ^Mr.  Buen  says  that  the  independent  factories,  before  his  com- 
pany was  formed,  usually  ran  about  9  months  in  a  year — sometimes  10  and  some- 
times not  over  7.  In  1894  the  factories  were  shut  down  longer  than  usual.  At  the 
end  of  that  season  the  skilled  workmen  demanded  an  agreement  for  continuous 
employment  for  11  months.  This  waa  granted.  The  next  year  it  was  demanded 
and  granted  again.  The  next  year  12  months'  employment  was  demanded  and 
obtained,  and  the  year  after  that  12  months'  employment,  with  increased  compen- 
sation. Mr.  Burn  seems  to  regard  the  lengthened  period  of  employment  as  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  manufacturers,  somewhat  as  higher  wages  would  be.     (293.) 

Mr.  Burn  believes  from  his  experience  that  industrial  combination  is  an  aid  to 
labor  in  enforcing  its  demands.  The  workmen  are  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  dividing  them  among  a  larger  number.  The  unions 
are  more  likely  to  strike  throughout  the  whole  trade  when  there  is  a  combination 
than  when  there  is  none,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of  skilled  labor 
required  for  1  factory  than  that  required  for  20  factories.  Wages  were  very  largely 
increased  during  the  existence  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  besides  the 
prolonging  of  the  annual  term  of  employment.  Mr.  Burn  implies,  however,  that  the 
outside  companies  had  to  make  similar  concessions,  and  he  says  "the  demand  and 
competition  for  the  services  of  these  men  helped  to  enforce  the  demands  that  the 
workingmen  made  upon  us."  He  believes,  however,  that  if  there  is  no  new  consol- 
idation and  the  open  market  continues  there  will  have  to  be  modifications,  either  in 
the  period  of  employment  or  in  the  wages  paid.  No  such  modifications  have  yet 
taken  place  since  the  company  was  dissolved.     (285,  293,  302.) 

C.  Sundry  conditions  of  the  industry. — 1.  Probability  of  new  eombina- 
tion.-~M.r.  Burn  says  that  there  is  a  constant  desire  among  many  manufacturers  in 
his  line  to  try  some  other  form  of  consolidation,  but  he  does  not  think  it  probable 
that  any  such  attempt  will  go  through.  He  does  not  think  that  any  manufacturer 
who  has  had  8  years  of  experience  with  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  could 
be  tempted  to  go  into  another  combination.  He  might  sell  out  if  the  price  were 
large  enough,  but  he  would  not  be  likely  to  be  an  active  participant.     (300. ) 

2.  Capital  needed  to  compete. — Mr.  Burn  says  that  to  establish  one  of  the  larger  class 
of  wall-paper  factories  would  need  at  least  $500,000  or  |600,000,  including  plant  and 
running  capital.  A  wall-paper  manufacturer  can  turn  his  capital  only  about  once  a 
year.    Yet  a  man  could  start  in  the  business  in  a  small  way  on  $10,000.    (294, 301. ) 

3.  Materials  and  prices.— Mi.  Burn  says  that  the  raw  paper  used  in  the  business  is 
made  by  the  same  mills  that  make  news  print  paper.  It  is  now  bought  from  the 
International  Paper  Company;  it  can  not  be  bought  elsewhere.  The  advance  in  the 
price  of  paper  decreases  the  profits  of  the  business.  It  does  not  enable  wall-paper 
manufacturers  to  get  more  for  their  goods.     (295, 296. ) 
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4.  iSchools  of  design. — Mr.  Burn  declares  that  the  schools  of  design  do  not  turn  out 
any  designers  who  are  of  value  in  his  business.  "Every  manufacturer  is  dismayed 
when  he  sees  one  of  those  people  come  to  show  him  designs."  A  designer  of  the 
better  class  must  have  a  technical  education  in  architecture  to  start  with,  and  must 
know  the  classes  of  decorations  to  be  appUed  to  different  kinds  of  architecture.  Then 
he  should  begin  as  a  decorator  and  fresco  painter,  and  have  a  good  course  in  actual 
decoration.    The  idea  of  teaching  ladies  designing  is  all  rubbish.     (302. ) 

5.  Copyrights  and  design  patents. — ^Mr.  Burn  states  that  wall-paper  designs  are  not 
generally  copyrighted,  because  new  designs  are  put  out  every  year,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
would  not  make  much  difference  if  a  design  were  copied  a  year  after  it  was  pro- 
duced. Some  manufacturers  get  design  patents.  The  value  of  this,  Mr.  Burn  thinks, 
is  simply  in  the  effect  which  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  design  is  patented  may 
have  upon  the  customer.  The  manufacturer  is  probably  able  to  get  a  little  more  for  it. 
(287.) 

6.  Tari£F. — Mr.  Burn  asserts  that  the  tariff  on  wall  paper  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  manufacturer.  Very  Uttle  paper  is  imported  or  exported, 
and  very  little  would  be  imported  if  the  tariff  were  removed.  The  manufacturers 
would  not  fear  the  removal  of  it.     (295. ) 

Vn.  THE  TOBACCO  COMBINATIONS. 

A.  Description  of  business. — Mr.  Duke  says  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  manufactures  all  forms  of  tobacco,  except  cigars  and  plug  tobacco.  It  has 
probably  a  hundred  different  brands  of  cigarettes,  having  stopped  the  manufacture 
of  only  those  brands  taken  over  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  The  manufacture 
of  the  Admiral  cigarette  was  discontinued,  because  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  The 
company  controls  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cigarette  business  of  the  country.  It  has 
recently  commenced  buying  tobacco  in  Wisconsin.  It  also  uses  Connecticut  tobacco 
for  wrappers.     (317,  318,  329. ) 

The  Continental  Tobacco  Company  makes  plug  and  smoking  tobacco.  It  manu- 
factures from  50  to  75  brands  of  plug  tobacco,  and  does  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  prob- 
ably 60  per  cent,  of  the  plug-tobacco  business  of  the  country.     (317,  318,  329.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  an  independent 
concern,  says  that  this  company  manufactures  all  grades  of  smoking  and  chewing 
plug,  cut  plug,  and  granulated  tobacco.  The  company  sells  throughout  the  United 
States  so  far  as  possible,  but  the  most  of  its  business  is  done  in  the  New  England 
States.    It  exports  only  to  a  slight  extent.     (305.) 

B.  Organization  and  capitalization  of  companies. — Mr.  Duee, 
president  of  the  American  and  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  the 
capitalization  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  is  $70,000,000,  of  which  $14,000,000 
is  preferred  stock  and  156,000,000  common  stock.  Of  the  common  stock,  $54,500,000 
has  been  issued.  The  original  capitalization  of  the  company  was  $25,000,000,  which 
was  increased  to  $35,000,000,  and  then  to  $70,000,000.  Mr.  Duke  submits  the  annual 
report  of  the  company  for  the  year  1900,  showing  its  assets  and  liabilities.  Its  net 
earnings  for  the  year  were  $6,302,498.02.  Of  this  amount,  $1,120,000  was  paid  m 
dividends  on  preferred  stock,  $180,834.20  was  paid  in  interest  on  scrip,  $3,270,000 
was  paid  in  dividends  on  common  stock,  and  the  balance  was  passed  to  the  surplus 
account.     (317,  331,  332.) 

Mr.  Duke  gives  the  capitalization  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  as 
$100,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  is  preferred  stock  and  $50,000,000  common. 
About  $1,000,000  of  each  is  still  unissued.  There  are  no  relations  between  the 
American  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  except  that  the  American  owns 
quite  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  Continental  company.  The  officers  are  all  dif- 
ferent, with  the  exception  of  the  president.     (317. ) 

Mr.  Duke  states  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  owns  35  per  cent  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  35  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Cigar  Company. 
The  capitalization  of  this  company  is  $10,000,000,  general  stock.     (329.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  in  most  cases  the  tobacco  combinations  make  agreements 
with  the  persons  selling  out  their  business  to  the  combination  that  they  shall  not  go 
into  the  tobacco  business  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Sometimes  a  consideration 
is  given  for  this  agreement  when  the  plant  is  purchased.  A  great  many  of  the  men 
who  sold  out  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  were  given  high  offices  for  a  time. 
(307.) 

Mr.  Duke  also  says  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in  buying  properties, 
usually  buys  the  brand  and  the  good  will,  and  requires  the  vendors  to  agree  not  to 
go  into  the  business  again  for  10  or  15  years,  in  some  cases  20  years.    (323. ) 
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C.  Economies  of  combination. — Mr.  Ddke  says  that  the  main  advantage 
of  industrial  combinations  is  found  in  the  combination  of  talent.  There  are  certain 
advantages  in  buying  some  supplies  in  large  quantities,  such  as  labels,  etc.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  in  marketing  goods.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  so  many  salesmen 
in  proportion  to  the  business  done.  Advertising  can  be  done  to  better  advantage; 
business  can  be  more  concentrated,  and  the  number  of  styles  or  brands  can  be  reduced. 
It  is  not  possible  in  the  tobacco  business  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  goods  to 
any  great  extent  through  the  closing  of  factories.     (327,  328. )     ,    . 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  different  plants  of  the  tobacco  combinations  are  man- 
aged by  employees,  and  are  therefore  not  as  economically  managed  as  they  would 
be  if  managed  by  owners.  The  combinations  may  have  some  advantages  over  the 
independent  companies  in  freights,  though  they  are  not  supposed  to  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  act.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  tobacco  business  to  ship  goods  from  the 
plant  situated  nearest  to  the  vendee,  because  all  of  one  brand  is  made  in  one  factory. 
The  companies  may  be  able  to  buy  a  few  things  more  cheaply,  but  in  buying  raw 
material  they  have  no  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  very  expensive 
offices  and  officers.  In  all  probability  the  advertising  of  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  costs  as  much  as  the  aggregate  advertising  of  the  constituent  companies 
cost,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Continental  sells  practically  all  the  brands  which 
were  manufactured  by  the  separate  companies.  Some  saving  is  probably  made 
through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen;  yet,  so  long  as  independent 
companies  are  continually  springing  up,  the  combinations  have  to  keep  salesmen  in 
the  field.     (309,310.) 

D.  methods  of  competition. — I.  Excluswe  contracts  wUh  dealers.— Mx. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  has  made  arrangements,  orally,  with  practicall}r  all  the  jobbers 
throughout  New  England  to  give  them  an  extra  discount  on  condition  that  they  do 
not  handle  the  goods  of  certain  other  manufacturers.  At  the  beginning  jobbers  were 
allowed  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  tobacco,  and  an  extra  discount  of  3  per  cent 
was  given  to  those  jobbers  who  agreed  not  to  handle  tobacco  made  by  new  companies. 
Later  the  proposition  was  changed  and  jobbers  were  given  a  profit  of  but  1  cent  a 
pound,  while  those  who  refused  to  handle  independent  goods  got  5 J  per  cent  extra 
discount.  At  this  t'me  the  limitation  was  made  that  they  should  not  handle  goods 
manufactured  by  a..y  company  which  had  started  since  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  was  organized,  and  should  not  handle  any  new  brands  manufactured  by 
any  company  other  than  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  No  jobber  can  do  busi- 
ness on  1  cent  a  pound,  and  therefore  the  making  of  these  arrangements  with  jobbers 
by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  inde- 
pendent companies  to  do  business  in  New  England.  The  Continental  Company  sells 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  tobacco  sold  in  New  England,  and  jobbers  could  not  do 
business  profitably  without  handling  Continental  goods.  One  firm,  which  had 
been  handling  the  goods  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  and  which  had 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  goods,  refused,  a  few  days  after  it  had  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Kingsbury,  treasurer  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  to  con- 
tinue to  handle  them.  Many  of  the  jobbers  who  have  refused  to  handle  the  United 
States  company's  goods  have  said  that  they  would  be  glad  to  handle  them,  but  dared 
not  do  so,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  information  concerning  the  proposition  of  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company  has  come  directly  from  these  jobbers.  A  few  jobbers  have 
been  altogether  cut  off  from  getting  the  Continental  company's  brands,  because 
of  their  independence.  The  company  has  refused  to  sell  them  goods.  (306,  307, 
311,  314.) 

At  first  the  damage  done  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company  through  exclusive 
contracts  made  by  the  Continental  company  was  quite  serious.  The  United  States 
company  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  effect  to  a  certain  extent  by  hard  work.  It 
has  not  made  the  progress,  however,  which  it  would  have  made  if  there  had  been  no 
such  contracts.     (312. ) 

The  United  States  Tobacco  Company  has  never  offered  any  special  inducements  to 
jobbers  on  condition  that  they  deal  exclusively  in  goods  of  the  United  SUtes  Tobacco 
Company,  and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Campbell  knows,  no  such  contracts  have  been  made  by 
any  of  the  independent  companies.  The  United  States  company  has  one  fixed  price 
hst,  and  is  not  afraid  of  competition.     (317.) 

Mr.  Landsteeet,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  presents 
an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Harry  M.  Chapman,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  states  that 
the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  member  was  informed  by  a  transportation  agent 
of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  by  a  regular  salesman  of  the  same  com- 
pany that  if  the  firm  would  agree  to  exclude  from  its  stock  and  refuse  to  handle  any 
goods  made  by  any  other  manufacturer  than  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  it 
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would  be  allowed  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  from  the  prices  which  were  thereafter  to 
be  fixed  as  the  prices  of  tobacco  to  jobbers.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  enter 
into  this  agreement  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  refused  to  fill  orders  for 
goods,  and  the  firm  was  informed  that  the  company  had  concluded  that  it  was  not 
to  its  interest  to  maintain  business  relations  with  the  firm.  Other  jobbers  of  tobacco 
in  New  Bedford  who  previously  dealt  in  the  goods  of  other  tobacco  manufacturers 
than  the  Continental  do  not  now  keep  the  goods  of  these  manufacturers  for  sale. 
Mr.  Landstreet  presents  an  afiELdavit  from  Mr.  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
which  states  that  because  of  his  refusal  to  exclude  the  goods  of  other  tobacco  manu- 
facturers he  had  to  pay  an  advanced  price  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company's 
goods,  the  price  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  being  such  that  he  could  not  sell  the 
goods  to  retailers  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Boston, 
which  states  that  in  April,  1900,  H.  D.  Kingsbury,  the  treasurer,  and  C.  C.  Dula, 
■third  vice-president  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  visited  the  tobacco  job- 
bers and  wholesale  grocers  of  New  England  and  notified  them  that  thereafter  the 
jobbers  could  purchase  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  at  a  price 
upon  which  said  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  could  make  2  cents  per  pound; 
but  that  if  they  would  agree  to  exclude  from  their  stock  all  plug-tobacco  goods  of 
manufacturers  who  had  begun  business  since  the  formation  of  the  Continental  com- 
pany the  Continental  company  would  give  them  an  extra  discount  of  3  per  cent 
upon  all  purchases.  The  affidavit  states  that  later  the  prices  were  changed  so  that  a 
profit  of  but  1  cent  a  pound  was  allowed,  and  a  discount  of  5J  per  cent  was  allowed 
to  those  dealers  who  excluded  from  their  stock  all  plug-tobacco  goods  of  new  con- 
cerns, all  new  brands  of  old  concerns,  and  all  goods  of  certain  designated  old-estab- 
lished concerns.  It  is  impossible  for  the  tobacco  jobbers  to  do  business  at  a  profit 
with  an  allowance  of  only  1  cent  a  pound.  The  largest  retail  tobacco  dealers  in  New 
England  were  also  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and 
informed  that  if  they  would  refuse  to  handle  the  goods  of  other  manufacturers  the 
Continental  would  put  them  on  its  "subjobbers  list,"  which  would  entitle  them  to 
buy  from  the  jobbers  at  a  less  price  than  their  competitors  by  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  a  copy  of  a  circular,  issued  by  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  offering  a  discount  of  5  J  per  cent  on  purchases  ' '  under  certain  conditions ' ' 
previously  made,  and  says  that  the  dealer  to  whom  this  circular  was  sent  stated  that 
the  conditions  referred  to  were  that  he  should  deal  exclusively  in  the  goods  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company.  Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  a  circular  sent  out  by 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  stating  that  it  will  decline  to  fill  orders  from  any 
customer  in  the  New  England  States,  excepting  Massachusetts,  who  sells  or  offers  to 
sell,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  listed  brands  of  tobacco  manufactured 
by  the  company  at  less  than  the  prices  appearing  in  the  jobbers'  selling  price  list. 
Mr.  Landstreet  suggests  that  Massachusetts  was  excepted  because  a  bill  had  passed 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  which  it  was  thought  would  prevent  the 
Continental  company  from  making  agreements  for  the  exclusion  of  the  goods  of  other 
manufacturers  as  a  condition  of  handling  its  own.  Mr.  Landstreet  presents  a  list 
of  dealers  who  have  been  cut  off  from  dealmg  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  because  of  their  handling  the  goods  of  other  manufacturers.     (332-338.) 

Mr.  Landstreet  says  that  through  the  making  of  these  contracts  the  independent 
manufacturers  have  been  prevented  from  marketing  their  goods.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  output  of  the  American  and  Continental  companies  amounts  to  between  75  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country.  Mr.  Landstreet  does  not  believe,  however, 
that  they  manufacture  75  per  cent  of  the  output,  but  they  do  manufacture  enough  to 
give  them  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business  in  certain  localities.     (339. ) 

In  one  locality  every  jobber  excluded  the  goods  of  the  independent  manufacturers. 
The  Continental  Tobacco  Company  sells  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  plug  tobacco 
sold  in  New  England,  and  it  takes  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  continue  to 
handle  the  independent  goods,  though  in  most  localities  some  one  man  is  found  who 
is  determined  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  dealers  who  entered  into  the  exclusive  con- 
tracts deal  secretly  in  the  goods  of  other  companies.  All  the  firms  which  deal  in 
independent  goods  continue  to  deal  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental  company, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  a  successful  tobacco  business  without  keep- 
ing some  of  the  Continental  brands.  They  buy  the  Continental  brands  secretly 
wherever  they  can.     (338. ) 

Mr.  Landstreet  has  never  consulted  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  reference 
to  proceeding  against  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  a  case.     (338. ) 

Mr.  Duke  says  that  neither  the  American  nor  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
offers  special  terms  to  dealers  on  condition  that  they  handle  the  companies'  goods 
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exclusively;  nor  has  this  been  done  by  agents  under  authority  of  the  companies. 
Price  lists  are  sent  to  dealers,  and  it  is  stated  on  the  bottom  of  the  list  that  no  agent 
has  any  right  to  change  any  conditions  fixed  by  the  price  list.  At  one  time  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  gave  dealers  a  larger  commission  for  handling  its  goods 
exclusively,  but  that  policy  was  abandoned  some  years  ago.  The  companies  do  not 
rely  on  the  jobber  to  make  the  market  for  their  goods;  they  rely  on  the  demand  of 
the  consumer,  and  Mr.  Duke  does  not  know  of  a  single  jobber  in  New  England  who 
is  not  handling  everybody's  goods  for  which  there  is  any  demand.  Exclusive  con- 
tracts with  dealers  by  their  competitors  would  not  prevent  the  companies  from  get- 
ting their  goods  distributed.  If  one  dealer  did  not  keep  the  brand  called  for  by  the 
consumer,  the  consumer  would  go  to  a  dealer  who  did.  The  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  has  endeavored  to  persuade  dealers  in  New  England  to  sell  tobacco  on  a 
basis  of  2  cents  a  pound  profit.  It  did  this  at  the  solicitation  of  the  jobbers. 
(321,  330.) 

Mr.  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  denies  any  knowledge  of 
the  issuance  of  any  circular  letter  to  dealers  on  the  part  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  offering  them  special  terms  on  condition  that  they  handle  only  its  goods. 
The  jobbing  house  of  which  Mr.  Lee  is  president  has  perhaps  as  many  independent 
goods  as  it  has  goods  of  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  and  has 
never  been  asked  to  make  exclusive  contracts.     (340,  341. ) 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  at  one  time  the  American  Tobacco  Company  gave  a  rebate  to 
jobbers  if  certain  fixed  prices  were  maintained.  This  system  had  been  followed  by 
some  of  the  separate  companies  which  were  absorbed  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  jobbers  are  very  favorable  to  this  system.  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  that  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on  staple  goods,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
etc.  On  staple  articles  competition  is  strong,  and  there  is  a  universal  demand  from 
the  jobbers  for  the  large  manufacturers  to  protect  them  in  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
large  manufacturer  probably  gains  when  he  protects  the  jobber,  but  if  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  jobber's  profit  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  market- 
ing his  goods.  The  jobber  has  in  a  measure  helped  to  build  up  the  trade,  and  as  a 
rule  manufacturers  try  to  work  in  harmony  with  him  and  to  maintain  a  profit  for 
him.  In  some  States  the  jobbers  are  maintaining  a  very  good  organization  of  their 
own,  and  are  maintaining  a  profit  on  staple  articles  independently  of  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers.     (341,  342.) 

2.  Local  price  cutting — brands. — Mr.  Landstheet  says  that  the  price  of  one  brand  of 
cigarettes  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to  $1.50  per 
1,000  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  w^hile  the  same  brand  of  cigarettes  is  sold  in  the 
State  of  New  York  at  a  much  higher  price.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  New  York  have 
bought  cigarettes  of  this  brand  in  Virginia  and  shipped  them  to  New  York.  The 
price  in  New  York  ranges  from  $1.65  to  $2.50.  At  Wilson,  N.  C,  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent cigarette  company.  The  Wells- Whitehead  Company,  which  manufactures 
the  Carolina  Bright  Cigarette.  This  company  claims  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  cut  cigarette  prices  because  of  its"  competition.  The  price  of  $1.50  per 
1,000,  with  a  2  per  cent  discount  off,  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Government  tax.     (337. ) 

Mr.  DnKE  says  that,  at  times,  in  order  to  introduce  certain  brands,  prices  have 
been  cut  very  low.  That  is  only  one  method  of  introducing  a  brand,  used  instead  of 
spending  money  for  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  for  bill  posters.  A  cheap 
price  is  made,  and  dealers  are  left  to  do  the  advertising  and  work  up  the  market  for 
themselves.  Battle  Ax  plug  was  at  one  time  sold  for  13  cents  a  pound,  under  a  6- 
cent  tax.  American  Beauty  cigarettes  are  selling  in  North  Carolina  for  $1.50  per 
thousand,  with  2  per  cent  off  for  cash,  although  the  revenue  tax  per  thousand  is 
$1.50.  Since  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  the 
cigarette  business  has  shrunk  nearly  two-fifths,  and  the  company  is  making  a  test  to 
see  whether  a  price  which  will  permit  the  selling  of  20  cigarettes  for  5  cente  at  retail 
will  bring  back  the  business.  With  a  54-cent  tax  the  company  could  sell  cigarettes 
at  |2  a  thousand,  or  even  less,  and  make  a  profit.     (319,  328. ) 

Mr.  Duke  a5  ds  that  in  the  tobacco  trade  it  is  not  a  matter  of  competition  with  some- 
body else.  Goods  are  sold  and  demanded  by  the  public  by  brands.  The  consumer 
does  not  ask  for  tobacco;  he  asks  for  a  particular  brand.  Whoever  makes  the  brand 
best  liked  by  the  consumer  will  get  the  business.  The  selling  of  one  particular  brand  ' 
of  cigarettes,  for  instance,  at  no  profit  by  the  company  would  not  prevent  the  inde- 
pendent operator  from  getting  his  brand  on  the  market.  The  company  would  have 
to  sell  all  the  brands  at  no  profit  in  order  to  do  that.     (320, 326.) 

Mr.  Campbell  also  says  that  in  the  tobacco  business  the  brand  itself  is  a  valuable 
asset.  When  a  brand  becomes  known  and  the  consumer  becomes  acquainted  with 
it  he  calls  upon  the  dealer  for  it,  and  a  brand  with  an  established  reputation 
increases  sales  materially.     (307.) 
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E.  Effect  of  combination  on  the  tobacco  grower. — Mr.  Campbell 
says  that  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  tobacco  is  sold  mostly  on  the  warehouse 
floor  at  auction.  The  planter  brings  his  tobacco  by  wagon  to  the  warehouse.  It  is 
put  out  in  piles  on  the  floor  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.     (305  ) 

Besides  the  independent  companies  which  manufacture  tobacco,  there  are  leaf- 
tobacco  dealers  who  sell  to  independent  factories,  and  exporters  of  leaf  tobacco,  who 
are  buying  tobacco  in  competition  with  the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  com- 
panies. Formerly  leaf  dealers  bought  for  the  Japanese  market,  but  now  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  controls  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  Japan.  This  has  had 
the  effect  of  materially  cutting  down  the  prices  of  the  grades  of  tobacco  that  are 
exported  to  Japan.  Purchasers  for  the  British  market  procure  their  supplies  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  but  neither  the  purchasers  for 
the  British  market  nor  the  purchasers  for  European  governments  are  competitors  to 
any  great  extent  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  because  they  buy  different 
grades.  The  foreign  buyers  buy  mostly  dark  tobacco,  while  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  buys  only  bright  tobacco.     (312,  313. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  asserts  that  the  formation  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  com- 
pelled the  farmers  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  to  be  content  with  greatly  reduced 
prices,  especially  upon  cutters.  For  that  grade  the  farmer  does  not  now  realize  more 
than  half  the  price  he  received  when  the  several  companies  composing  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  were  competing  with  each  other  on  the  warehouse  floors.  Almost 
the  only  competition  now  is  from  exporters,  and  that  amounts  to  practically  noth- 
ing. Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  been  driven  out  of  business  both  in  Virginia  and 
in  North  Carolina  because  the  companies  for  whom  they  bought  or  to  whom  they 
sold  have  gone  into  the  combination.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco  used  by  the 
Continental  company  is  hurley  tobacco.  The  low  grades  have  continued  at  good 
prices,  but  the  prices  of  the  finer  grades  have  been  very  much  reduced.  Last  year 
the  acreage  in  North  and  South  Carolina  was  unquestionably  reduced  30  to  40  per 
cent;  but  even  with  that  short  crop  prices  did  not  go  high.  Had  there  been  no 
American  or  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  the  farmers  would  have  received  twice 
the  price  they  did  receive.  Bright  wrappers,  that  in  1894  were  selling  on  the  ware- 
house floor  at  from  ?60  to  $75  per  hundred  pounds,  have  sold  at  from  $30  to  $40  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  independent  companies  can  buy  leaf  tobacco  at  as  low  prices 
as  the  Continental  or  the  American  Tobacco  Company  so  long  as  the  present  system 
of  selling  tobacco  at  auction  continues.  No  one  company  can  control  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  exclusively  for  its  own  benefit.     (308,  313.) 

Mr.  Duke  thinks  his  companies  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  buying  raw  materials, 
because  of  the  large  amount  which  they  have  to  buy.  The  small  manufacturer  can 
pick  up  bargains.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  put  the  price  of 
tobacco  down  to  a  point  where  the  farmer  can  not  make  money,  becaiise  if  that  is 
done  the  farmer  will  grow  poorer  tobacco.  There  is  no  object  in  beating  down  the 
farmer,  because  the  companies  can  get  a  profit  without  that.  If  there  were  not  a 
single  competitor  in  the  field  they  would  still  pay  a  good  price  for  tobacco.     ( 326, 327. ) 

Mr.  Duke  adds  that  tobacco  growing  in  this  coimtry  has  increased  during  the  last 
10  years  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  that  in  some  parts  of 
Tennessee,  where  previously  they  did  not  grow  tobacco  at  all,  there  are  now  large 
growers.  The  increase  has  come  largely  through  the  mamifacture  of  cigarettes, 
although  the  trade  in  cigarettes  has  been  cut  nearly  in  half  during  the  last  3  years  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  the  tax.  The  consumption  of  cigarettes,  however,  has  not 
decreased,  because  everybody  has  a  package  of  paper  and  a  package  of  tobacco  and 
makes  his  own  cigarettes.     (326,) 

F.  Liabor  organizations  in  the  tobacco  trade. — Mr.  Duke  says  that 
the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  do  not  care  whether  or  not  their 
employees  join  a  union,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  matter.  The  companies  have 
never  discriminated  against  union  labor.  They  have  no  objection,  to  organization, 
though  they  do  not  propose  to  have  their  employees  lay  down  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  factories.  Eules  for  running  their  own  affairs  are  all  right.  The 
employees  are  entitled  to  have  something  to  say  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  of 
work.  The  companies  have  never  refused  to  confer  with  any  employees  that  came 
to  them  for  conference.     (323, 324. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  relations  between  the  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  its  employees  are  pleasant.  The  employees  belong  to  the  International 
Tobacco  Workers'  Union.  The  advisory  board  of  the  union  in  each  section  fixes  a 
schedule  of  wages,  which  schedule  is  confirmed  by  the  international  board.  This 
schedule  is  then  offered  to  the  company  and  the  company  agrees  to  it.  Ten  hours 
are  a  working  day,  though  the  company  can  employ  men  overtime  by  paying  extra. 
The  wages  paid  range  from  $3  to  $12  per  week.  About  two-thirds  of  the  employees 
are  men.     (315. ) 
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G.  Prices.— 1.  Effect  of  combination.— Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  formation  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  has  not  affected  the  prices  of  plug  tobacco  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  prices  on  it  to  the  dealer  have  been  different  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.      (307,  312. )  . 

Through  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  of  giving  2  cents 
a  pound  to  jobbers  and  a  special  discount  to  those  who  would  refuse  to  handle  out- 
side goods,  the  company  has  maintained  a  limited  price  in  New  England.     (310. ) 

Mr.  Duke  says  that  the  prices  of  cigarettes  are  about  the  same  as  when  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  was  organized,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  revenue  tax 
per  thousand  has  been  increased  from  50  cents  to  $1.50.     (318,  325.) 

2.  Effect  of  taxation.— Mt.  Duke  states  that  the  Star  brand  of  plug  tobacco,  which 
was  sold  for  50  cents  a  pound  by  Leggett  &  Myers,  under  a  6-cent  tax,  is  now  being 
sold  at  the  same  price  under  a  12-cent  tax.  The  company  is  making  a  little  less 
profit,  the  dealer  is  making  less,  and  the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  his  tobacco,  because 
the  6  cents  could  not  come  off  any  one  of  the  three.  Prices  for  the  same  brand  are 
uniform  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  with  allowances  for  difference  in  freight. 
(318,  325.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  on  tobacco  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spanish  war  advanced  the  price  of  tobacco  to  the  consumers.  Formerly 
a  consumer  got  2  ounces  of  tobacco  for  5  cents.  After  the  tax  was  changed  the  con- 
sumer got  only  If  ounces  for  5  cents.  On  some  brands  the  consumer  was  made  to 
pay  the  entire  additional  tax;  on  others  this  was  not  the  case.  The  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  July  1  by  20  per  cent  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  dealer.     Prices  to  the  consumer  will  remain  the  same.     (309. ) 

H.  Cigarettes. — Mr.  Duke  says  that  cigarettes  are  less  injurious  than  cigars, 
because  purer  and  better  tobacco  is  used  in  them.  Opium  is  not  used  in  any  form  in 
manufacturing  tobacco  by  his  companies.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  cigarette  is  due 
partly  to  the  paper  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  bright  tobacco,  which  possesses  little 
substance,  is  used.     (326.) 

Adverse  legislation  has,  in  some  instances,  reduced  the  number  of  cigarettes  con- 
sumed, but  it  has  not  affected  the  consumption  very  much.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  of  sales,  but  this  has  been  due  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50  per  1,000.  The  decrease  of  sales,  however,  has  not  meant  a  decrease 
of  consumption;  for  now  the  consumer  buys  the  paper  and  the  tobacco  and  manu- 
factures his  own  cigarettes.     (320,  326.) 

Mr.  Duke  says  cigarettes  are  mostly  made  by  machinery,  and  that  the  same 
machines  are  used  in  foreign  countries  as  here.  The  patents  have  run  out,  and 
anybody  who  cares  to  may  use  them.     (325.) 

I.  Foreign  trade  in  tobacco. — Mr.  Duke  says  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  established  four  factories  in  Australia,  shipping  all  the  leaf  tobacco 
from  this  country.  Factories  have  also  been  established  in  Canada.  In  Japan  the 
company  consolidated  with  a  Japanese  concern.  A  company  was  organized  there; 
the  American  company  sold  its  business  to  the  new  company  for  one-half  the  stock 
and  the  Japanese  concern  sold  its  business  for  one-half  the  stock.  Afterwards  the 
Japanese  company  sold  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  to  the  American  company.  The 
American  company  also  sells  goods  in  China  and  in  India,  though  no  factories  are 
established  there.  It  is  opening  up  business  in  all  European  countries,  except  where 
excluded  because  the  business  is  under  government  control.  In  Japan  the  Govern- 
ment controls  the  trade  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  factories  there  have  to  buy  the  leaf 
from  the  Government.  The  leaf  is  bought  in  North  Carolina  by  the  agents  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  The  company  sells  over  a  billion  cigarettes  a  year  in  foreign 
markets,  besides  those  tha.t  are  made  in  the  factories  abroad.  The  factories  controlled 
by  the  American  company  in  Japan  make  about  8,000,000  a  day;  in  Australia  the 
output  of  the  company's  factories  is  about  200,000,X)00  a  year,  and  in  Canada  it  is 
something  over  100,000,000  a  year.  The  only  way  of  getting  into  the  English  market 
is  to  establish  factories  there,  because  of  the  discrimination  against  manufactured 
tobacco.  The  chief  competitors  of  the  American  Tobacco  Oompanv  in  the  cigarette 
business  abroad  are  in  England.  They  buy  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
and  ship  it  to  England,  manufacture  cigarettes,  and  then  compete  in  all  the  foreign 
markets.  This  is  true  of  tobacco  as  well  as  of  cigarettes.  There  is  some  competition 
from  Japan,  and  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  Egyptian  cigarettes  all  over  the  world. 

The  Continental  company  does  not  sell  much  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  plug 
tobacco  IS  used  only  in  this  country.  The  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  has  mate- 
rially increased  the  demand  for  the  leaf  tobacco  of  the  South,  and  the  operations  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  have  made  a  large  market  for  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  tobacco.    All  the  trade  which  has  been  built  up  in  Japan,  and  which  amounte 
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to  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  a  year,  has  come  from  the  efforts  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  company  has  exported  some  leaf  tobacco  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. The  purchase  of  American  tobacco  by  foreign  Governments  has  had  practi- 
cally no  effect  on  the  American  price.  The  poorer  grades  of  Ohio  tobacco  are  also 
exported.     (320,  322,  326,  327,  329. ) 

Mr.  Duke  declares  that  for  the  same  quality  of  goods  the  tobacco  companies  get  a 
higher  price  abroad  than  at  home,  considering  the  tax  that  is  paid  here.  On  a  limited 
number  of  cigarettes  which  are  made  cheaply,  the  export  price  has  been  made  lower 
than  the  domestic  price  in  order  to  get  into  the  foreign  market.     (325. ) 

J.  Tariff. — Mr.  Duke  says  that  the  difference  of  wages  between  this  country  and 
others  is  such  that,  if  the  tariff  were  removed,  the  tobacco  companies  could  ship  the 
tobacco  to  foreign  countries,  manufacture  their  cigarettes  there,  and  ship  them  back 
to  this  country  chep.per  than  they  could  manufacture  them  here.  The  companies 
will  make  their  goods  wherever  they  can  make  them  most  cheaply.  If  the  tariff 
were  removed  and  they  could  manufacture  more  cheaply  in  some  other  country  and 
send  the  goods  into  the  United  States  they  would  do  so.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff 
could  be  met  by  the  manufacturer,  but  would  prove  injurious  to  the  workman  and 
to  the  producers  of  raw  material.  If  there  were  free  trade  in  leaf  tobacco  cigar 
material  would  be  nearly  all  imported.     (325,  328,329. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  tobacco  from  Cuba  would  not  come  into  competition  with 
the  tobacco  grown  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  it  is  a  different  kind  of  tobacco, 
but  it  would  probably  come  into  competition  with  Connecticut  tobacco.     (313.) 

VIII.   AMERICAN   THREAD   COMPANY. 

A.  Description  of  business.— Mr.  HopkIiVS,  president  of  the  American  Thread 
Company,  says  that  the  American  Thread  Company  was  organized  to  unite  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  following  manufacturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knitting,  mending,  and  other 
cottons,  and  in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of  cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twist- 
ing, dyeing,  bleaching,  polishing,  and  spool  making. 

Barstow  Thread  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  including  good  will  and  trade-marks 
of  Alex.  King  &  Co. 

Glasco  Yarn  Mills  Company,  Glasco,  Conn. 

Glasco  Thread  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hadley  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Kerr  Thread  Company,  Fall  River,  Jlass. 

J.  O.  King  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Marrick  Thread  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

National  Thread  Company,  Mansfield,  Conn. 

Morse  and  Kaley  Manufacturing  Company,  Jlilford,  N.  H. 

E.  J.  W.  Morse  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Roddy  Thread  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Warren  Thread  Company,  Ashland,  Mass. 

The  William  Clark  Company,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

The  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  Willlmantic,  Conn. 

In  addition  to  cotton  threads  the  company  manufactures  also  cotton  yarns.  Its 
output  of  sewing  thread  is  probably  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  output  of  the 
country.     (343,348.) 

B.  Organization. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  first  step  toward  the  organization 
of  the  American  Thread  Company  was  the  securing  of  options  upon  the  different 
properties  which  were  afterwards  taken  over.  When  operations  reached  a  point 
where  the  consolidation  could  be  carried  through,  the  options  were  taken  up  and 
paid  for.  A  good  many  of  the  companies  that  sold  out  to  the  American  Thread 
Company  took  their  pay  half  in  money  and  half  in  bonds.  Some  took  all  money 
and  some  took  more  bonds  than  cash.     (353. ) 

The  prospectus,  a  copy  of  which  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  states  that  the 
options  of  the  various  properties  taken  over  by  the  American  Thread  Company 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Passes,  of  New  York,  and  that  he  resold  to  the 
company  at  a  profit,  out  of  which  he  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  and  incidental 
to  the  formation  of  the  company.     (363. ) 

C.  Capitalization. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  American 
Thread  Company  is  $12,000,000,  being  $6,000,000  5  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  $6,000,000  common  stock;  of  which  there  has  been  issued  $4,890,475 
of  preferred  stock  and  84,200,000  of  common  stock.  There  have  been  also  issued 
bonds  to  the  amount  Ti  $5,798,000,  an  issue  of  $6,000,000  having  been  authorized. 
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The  aggregate  of  the  preferred  stock  and  bonds  represents  about  the  value  of  the 
tangible  assets  of  the  company;  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  stocks  in  trade,  etc. 
Common  stock  was  fixed  at  an  amount  which  it  was  thought  would  make  a  fair 
business.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  company,  taking  into  consideration  bonds, 
as  well  as  preferred  and  common  stock,  is  larger  than  the  total  capitalization  of  the 
companies  which  went  into  the  combination.  Mr.  Hopkins  submits  the  company's 
balance  sheet  of  September  30,  1899,  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  com- 
pany at  that  date.     (343, 344, 355, 358. ) 

The  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  several  concerns  was  furnished  by  the  English 
Sewing  Cotton  Company,  and  that  company  owns  a  majority  of  the  preferred  and  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  American  Thread  Company.  J.  &  P.  Coats  took  $500,000 
of  the  preferred  stock.  Three  of  the  directors  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Com- 
pany are  directors  in  the  American  Thread  Company.  These  3  directors  do  not  live 
in  this  country.     (353.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  understands  that  J.  &.  P.  Coats  own  about  $500,000  of  the  stock  of 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company.  The  stock  of  that  company  is  largely  distrib- 
uted and  IS  not  held  in  bulk  by  anyone.     (354.) 

D.  Earnings.— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  for  the  first  year  the  American  Thread 
Company,  besides  paying  the  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  the  interest  on 
its  bonds,  paid  a  10  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common  stock.  A  part  of  this  profit 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  cotton  was  bought  before  the  rise  in  price. 
Before  the  American  Thread  Company  was  formed  the  Merrick  Company  paid  aver- 
age dividends  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.     (358. ) 

E.  Reasons  for  combination. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  forming  the  American  Thread  Company  was  the  desire  to  avoid  ruinous 
competition.  There  was  quite  a  rivalry  between  the  different  companies,  and  some 
were  cutting  prices  in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  get  the  trade.  In  consequence  there  was 
a  very  low  profit,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  business.  Another  reason  was  the  fact  that, 
by  putting  the  different  concerns  under  one  management,  an  immense  amount  could 
be  saved  both  in  the  disposal  of  the  product  and  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.     (346.) 

F.  Competition. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  competition 
in  the  thread  industry,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  some  grades  of  thread 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  American  Thread.  Company  was  due  to 
outside  competition.  The  chief  competitors  of  the  American  Thread  Company  are 
the  Coats  Company,  the  Gardener-Hall  Company,  and  the  Wachusetts  Company, 
and  a  company  run  by  Isaac  Einhom.  The  aggregate  output  of  the  American 
Thread  Company  and  the  Coats  Company  is  two-thirds  of  the  thread  output  of  the 
country.  The  Coats  Company  includes  the  Clarke  Company.  It  is  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration controlled  by  British  capitalists.  Although  the  Coats  Company  owns  stock 
in  the  American  Thread  Company  there  is  competition  between  the  two,  and  there 
is  no  agreement  in  respect  to  prices,  and  no  division  of  territory.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton-thread  industry  to  be  established  in  this  country.  A 
man  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  can  go  into  the  business.  There  are  very  few  patents. 
There  is  practically  no  importation  of  foreign  thread.  The  foreign  thread  companies 
have  established  factories  in  this  country.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  these 
factories  foreign  thread  was  imported.     (348,  350,  356. ) 

G.  Economies  of  combination. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  through  the  organ- 
ization of  the  American  Thread  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  by  centralization 
of  management  and  of  manufacture.  Before  the  organization  the  different  concerns 
had  different  offices  and  stores  in  various  cities  all  over  the  country.  They  had 
employees  in  all  their  offices,  and  each  concern  had  traveling  salesmen.  By  organi- 
zation all  of  the  offices  in  each  city  were  united,  and  in  that  way  a  tremendous  sav- 
ing was  made  in  rents  and  in  the  expenses  of  bookkeeping.  A  saving  has  been  made 
also  through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen.  The  new  company 
employs  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  employed  by  the  separate  concerns. 
An  immense  saving  in  advertising  has  been  made.  The  company  now  does  little 
advertising.  Previous  to  the  organization  free  spool  cabinets  were  furnished  by  the 
different  concerns  to  customers  who  bought  100  dozen  of  thread.  Now  these  cabi- 
nets are  charged  for.  A  saving  has  also  been  made  through  reduction  of  the  stocks 
carried.  Formerly  each  concern  had  to  carry  100  different  colors,  kinds,  and  num- 
bers. The  stock  of  each  mill  has  been  reduced  almost  one-half.  Again,  each  mill 
makes  a  specialty,  and  that  reduces  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  by  having  the  machin- 
ery in  any  one  establishment  running  all  the  time  along  one  line.  A  saving  has  also 
been  made  in  the  buying  of  supplies.  Buying  in  larger  quantities  gives  an  advan- 
tage. All  the  cotton  supplies  are  bought  through  one  office  and  shipped  to  the  dif- 
ferent plants  as  wanted.    There  is  one  man  appointed  specially  as  buyer.    He  keeps 
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better  posted  and  probably  gets  better  prices  than  would  have  been  obtainable  on 
the  old  basis.    The  saving  in  buying  is  at  least  5  per  cent.     (346,  347. ) 

The  producing  capacity  of  the  American  Thread  Company  is  just  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  separate  concerns  was.  Two  or  3  small  concerns  located  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  were  closed  down,  but  some  of  the  machinery  was  sent  to  Willimantic 
and  some  of  it  to  Holyoke.     (347.) 

H.  Effect  on  prices. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  after  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Thread  Company  the  prices  of  some  of  the  brands  were  lowered,  and  none  of 
the  Tpncea  were  raised  until  the  price  of  raw  materials  went  up.  The  finished  product 
was  increased  in  price  by  about  the  amount  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials. The  change  in  price  was  made  in  December,  1899,  the  average  increase  being 
about  10  per  cent.  Smce  that  time  some  of  the  prices  have  been  reduced.  The 
price  of  cotton  yam  was  put  up  also  when  the  price  of  cotton  went  up.  Mr.  Hopkins 
submits  a  copy  of  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  American  Thread  Company  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  announcing  the  change  in  prices.     (348,  352,  357.) 

I.  Improvement  in  quality.— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that,  although  the  price 
of  thread  has  remained  stationary,  the  thread  is  of  better  quality.  The  same  grade 
of  thread  which  was  formerly  bought  for  5  cents  per  spool  can  be  bought  to-day  for 
3  cents  per  spool.     (359. ) 

J.  Effect  on  retailers.^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  selling  arrangements  have 
been  somewhat  simplified  by  reason  of  the  combination,  in  that  retailers  have  con- 
centrated more  on  the  brands  of  thread  that  are  best  known,  although  all  the  different 
.  brands  are  put  out  now  just  as  they  were  under  the  old  companies.     Each  brand, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  localizes  itself.     (359. ) 

K.  Relations  tvltli  employees. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  American 
Thread  Company  has  never  had  any  trouble  from  strikes.  The  effort  at  all  times 
has  been  to  keep  in  harmonious  relations  with  employees,  pay  them  a  fair  price,  and 
see  to  it  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  serve  faithfully.  The  company  pajs  its  workmen 
weekly  in  cash.  At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  the  company  has  factory  tenements  sufficient 
to  accommodate  about  one-eighth  of  the  persons  employed  there.  At  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  it  has  tenements  for  about  one-half  the  labor  employed  there.  These  tene- 
ments were  built  in  1865,  and  were  built  because  at  that  time  it  was  impossible  for 
the  employees  to  get  tenements.  The  houses  have  been  kept  in  repair  and  supplied 
with  all  modem  improvements.  The  company  makes  no  profit  out  of  its  rents  and 
would  be  glad  to  sell  the  tenements.  At  Holyoke,  for  a  tenement  with  6  or  8  rooms, 
the  rent  is  $5  a  month,  with  free  fuel.     (345,  849,  350. ) 

li.  Nationality  of  employees. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  from  one-fourth  to 
one- third  of  the  employees  of  the  American  Thread  Company  are  French  Canadians; 
the  others  are  mostly  native-born  Americans.     (350. ) 

M.  Home  ownership  toy  employees. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  nearly  all  of 
the  overseers  and  superintendents  and  a  great  many  of  the  dresser  tenders  own  their 
own  houses.  The  so-called  common  laborers  do  not  get  enough  wages  to  build  houses, 
though  some  of  those  who  work  by  the  day  own  their  own  houses  and  many  of  them 
have  money  in  the  bank.     (350. ) 

HT.  Wages. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  wages  of  the  women  who  work  by  the 
day  range  from  §1  to  $1.50;  the  wages  of  the  men  from  $1.50  to  $2.50.  The  women 
who  do  piecework  make  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  day.  There  are  not  many  men  who 
work  by  the  piece.  Men  and  women  do  not  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  company  the  wages  of  the  pieceworkers  have  not  varied  much,  but 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  pay  of  dresser  tenders,  overseers,  and  superin- 
tendents. The  company  has  always  paid  a  definite  rate  of  wages  and  has  not  adopted 
a  sliding  scale  or  tried  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  or  anjrthing 
of  that  kind.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  thread  industry  has  advanced  gradually  but 
constantly  during  the  past  50  years.     (345, 346, 349. ) 

O.  Hours  of  latoor. — In  Massachusetts  the  employees  of  the  company  work  58 
hours  a  week;  elsewhere  60  hours  a  week.  The  company  does  not  employ  Sunday 
labor.  The  employees  work  on  an  average  nearly  300  days  in  a  year.  The  matter 
of  the  number  of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  working  day  should  be  permitted  to 
r^:ulate  itself.     (345,346.) 

P.  Tariff. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  thread  would 
practically  drive  the  thread  manufacturing  business  out  of  this  country.  Thread 
would  then  be  made  in  England  and  sent  here,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  labor 
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there  gets  just  one-half  what  it  does  here,  and  the  raw  material  is  just  as  cheap. 
American  manufacturers  could  not  compete  at  all.  This  would  not  be  true  to  as 
great  an  extent  of  cotton  yarn  as  of  cotton  thread,  because  not  nearly  so  much  labor 
proportionately  goes  into  yarn  as  into  thread.  The  American  laborer  m  the  thread 
mills  is  more  efficient  than  the  English  laborer.  For  certain  parts  of  the  work  pay- 
ment is  made  by  the  piece,  however,  and  in  such  cases  the  English  manufacturer 
pays  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hopkins  considers  that  the  present  tariff  of  6  cents  on  every  1,200  yards,  which 
is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  is  just  about  equal  to 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  places 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  about  on  a  level.  He 
says  elsewhere,  however,  that  about  one-half  the  cost  of  production  of  thread  is 
labor  cost.  In  the  case  of  the  production  of  yam  the  labor  cost  is  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  total.     (349^352.) 

Q.  Export  trade. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  there  is  no  export  trade_  of  conse- 
quence in  thread.  Thread  could  not  be  exported  in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers, except  in  the  case  of  some  quality  which  is  not  manufactured  abroad.  The 
retail  price  of  a  200-yard  6-cord  spool  of  thread  is  4  cents  in  London  and  5  cents  in 
New  York.     (352.) 

IX.   THE  BAKING  POWDEK,  COMBINATIOIT. 

A.   Organization,    capitalization,    and    extent   of  control. — Mr. 

MoEEis,  treasurer  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  submits  a  copy  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  a  copy  of  the 
by-laws.     (397-404.) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
$20,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  6  per  cent  preferred  stock,  and  $10,000,000  is 
common  stock.  The  preferred  stock  is  on  the  market,  but  the  common  stock  is  held 
entirely  by  the  people  who  were  originally  interested  in  the  company,  except  that 
possibly  about  9  per  cent  of  it  has  been  given  to  their  friends.  There  has  been  no 
general  sale  of  it  to  the  public.  The  entire  capitalization  of  the  companies  which 
united  to  form  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  was  very  much  smaller  than  its 
capitalization.  Those  companies  were  family  concerns,  and  the  value  of  the  business 
of  each  was  much  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  The  basis  of  a  capi- 
talization is  practically  the  earning  power  of  a  companjr,  and  therefore  any  amount 
on  which  the  business  is  able  to  pay  a  fair  profit  is  a  fair  capitalization.  The  names 
of  the  various  brands  of  baking  powder  manufactured  by  the  company  are  in  them- 
selves valuable  assets,  and  form  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization.  It  has  taken  over 
40  years  to  build  up  the  trade-marks.     (387,  888,  396.) 

If  the  interest  on  the  preferred  stock  is  in  default  4  months,  $50,000  of  the  preferred 
stock  can  call  a  meeting,  elect  directors,  and  take  charge  of  the  business.  After  the 
preferred  stockholders  have  taken  charge  of  the  business  the  voting  power  thereto- 
fore vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock  is  to  vest  and  remain  in  the  holders  of 
the  preferred  stock  until  all  arrearages  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  have 
been  paid  or  accumulated.  One  month  after  the  payment  of  the  defaulted  dividends 
upon  the  preferred  stock,  or  the  accumulation  of  net  earnings  equal  to  said  defaulted 
dividends,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclusively  in  the  preferred  stock  shall 
cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  power  shall  be  restored  to  the  holders  of  common 
stock. 

No  mortgage  can  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  and  the  preferred  stock 
can  not  be  increased,  nor  the  company  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other 
company,  nor  a  mortgage  placed  on  the  properties  of  any  of  the  companies  which 
united  to  form  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  outstanding,  in  case  the  company 
is  at  the  time  managed  by  the  common  stock.  In  case  the  company  is  at  the.time 
managed  by  the  preferred  stock,  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  outstanding  must  be  secured  in  like  case.     (388,  398,  403. ) 

The  company  has  paid  dividends  regularly  on  the  preferred  stock  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum.  Mr.  Morris  prefers  not  to  say  whether  or  not  dividends  have 
been  paid  on  the  common  stock.  The  public  were  not  asked  to  take  anv  of  that 
stock.     (388.)  ■^ 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  his  company  probably  produces  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  bakmg  powder  manufactured  in  the  country.  The  companies 
which  came  together  to  make  up  the  present  company  were  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Companv,  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, the  Tartar  Chemical  Company,  and  the  New  York  Tartar  Company 
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Before  the  consolidation  these  companies  had  been  competitors.  The  company 
manufactures  three  brands  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  the  Cleveland,  the  Price, 
and  the  Royal.  There  are  probably  from  15  to  20  different  brands  of  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  brands  other  than  the  three  man- 
ufactured by  the  Eoyal  company  being  the  product  of  distinct  and  separate  concerns. 
The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  no  agreement  with  these  companies  in 
respect  to  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind.     (387.) 

Mr.  Morrison,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Associa- 
tion, says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  $20,000,000, 
of  which  110,000,000  is  preferred  stock,  and  110,000,000  common  stock.  The  public 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  preferred  stock,  but  the  common  stock  is  reputed 
to  be  very  largely  held  by  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  formed  the  combination.  The  compa- 
nies taken  into  the  combination  were  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital, 
$160,000;  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital,  $500,000;  the  New  York  Tartar 
Company,  capital,  $80,000;  the  Tartar  Chemical  Company,  capital,  $100,000,  and  the 
Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital,  $100,000;  so  that  the  total  capital  of  the 
companies  which  combined  to  form  the  new  corporation  was  $940,000.     (366.) 

Mr.  Morrison  asserts  that  in  spite  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it  the  sales  of  alum  bak- 
ing powder  to-day  are  approximately  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  while  the  sales 
of  Royal  baking  powder  probably  do  not  exceed  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  at  the 
outside,  and  are  not  increasing.  There  are  three  or  four  very  large  manufacturers  of 
alum  and  alum-phosphate  baking  powders.  One  ia  the  Southern  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Richmond.  It  is  probable  that  that  company  sells  as  much  baking 
powder  as  the  Royal  company.     (382.) 

B.  American  Baking  Powder  A8§ociation. — Mr.  Morrison,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  says  that  this  is  an  organ- 
ization composed  of  manufacturers  of  baking  powders  in  the  production  of  which 
exsiccated  alum  is  used.  The  association  has  64  actual  members,  and  there  are  some 
524  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  who  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  it. 
The  association  represents  the  total  alum  baking  powder  interest.  It  takes  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  the  business  affairs  of  its  members,  and  has  no  control  over  their 
product,  sales,  or  prices.  Its  chief  occupation  and  duty  is  to  defend  its  members 
against  the  hostile  attacks — outside  of  business  competition — which  are  made  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (364,  365. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association. 
(384,  385.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  submits  a  copy  of  the  blank 
used  in  making  application  for  membership  in  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation.    (709,  710.) 

C.  History  of  tlie  baking-poivder  industry. — Mr.  Morrison  says  that 
formerly  the  usual  method  of  leavening  bread  was  through  the  use  of  yeast.  Later  it 
was  discovered  that  a  combination  of  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  would  throw  off  car- 
bonic acid  gas  the  same  as  yeast,  and  about  1867  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  was 
produced.  It  originated  in  the  drug  store  and  grew  from  the  mixing  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  soda  in  bulk.  About  25  years  ago  it  was  found  that  exsiccated  alum  was  an  acid 
ingredient  of  double  the  strength  of  cream  of  tartar  and  considerably  less  expensive. 
Therefore  alum  baking  powder  began  to  be  manufactured.     (365.) 

D.  Materials  of  baking  powders. — 1.  Nature  and  effects. — Mr.  Morrison 
says  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  starch.  Alum  baking  powder  is  made  of  exsiccated  alum  and  an  equal 
amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  starch.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  two 
kinds  of  baking  powder,  except  that,  as  a  liberator  of  gas,  alum  is  twice  as  strong  as 
cream  of  tartar.  When  the  chemical  reaction  produced  by  the  mixing  of  the  baking 
powder  in  the  dough  has  progressed  to  its  completion,  a  residuum  is  left  in  the  food. 
In  the  case  of  cream  of  tartar  that  residuum  is  rochelle  salts.     In  the  case  of  alum 

"the  residuum  is  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina;  there  is  no  alum  left  in  the 
food.     (365.) 

Ammonia  ia  no  longer  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powders,  though  it  was 
formerly  used  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (380. ) 

The  Rumford  powder  is  a  pure  phosphate  powder.  It  is  made  of  granular  phos- 
phate, which  ia  a  peculiar  kinu  ^ '  phosphate,  covered  by  a  patent.  It  differs  from 
other  powders  containing  phosphate  in  the  fact  that  the  granular  character  of  the 
phosphate  prevents  reaction  between  the  phosphate  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
(379.) 

Mr.  Morrison  admits  that  in  one  or  two  instances  white  earth  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  baking  powder.     Upon  discovery  of  this  fact  the  American 
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Baking  Powder  Association  immediately  passed  resolutions  condemning  th^prac- 
tice  and  declaring  that  anyone  using  deleterious  substances  in  alum  baking  powders 
is  not  worthy  of  membership  in  the  association.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions.  '(380.) 

2.  Sources. — Mr.  Moekison  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  made  of  wine  lees,  known 
as  argol.  Originall}^  Italy  produced  the  largest  quantity  that  came  to  this  country. 
France  came  next  in  quantity  of  production;  Spain  next.  The  importations  of 
argol  for  the  last  2  years  would  average  22,000,000  pounds;  the  home  production 
"  does  not  exceed  halt  a  million  pounds.  The  supply  of  argol  is  limited  by  the  produc- 
tion of  wine,  because  argol  is  a  by-product.  The  total  production  of  argol  in  the 
world  is  about  44,000,000  pounds.     (365,  366.) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  imported  from  Europe.  The  European 
output  is  about  70,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  about  40  per  cent  of  that  is  imported 
into  this  country.  Not  all  the  importations,  however,  go  into  baking  powder.  The 
Eoyal  Company  sells  cream  of  tartar  to  its  competitors,  and  perhaps  35  per  cent  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  made  by  the  Tartar  Chemical  Company  is  sold  to  concerns,  out- 
side of  the  Eoyal  Company,  which  manufacture  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
(396.) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  alum  comes  from  bauxite,  a  species  of  white  earth  that  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  and  also  from  a  substance  known  as  cryolite. 
A  modest  quantity  comes  from  Greenland,  and  it  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country. 
(366.) 

E.  Prices  and  profits  of  manufacture. — Mr.  Morris  says  that  sometimes 
the  retail  price  of  Royal  baking  powder  is  cut  to  28  cents,  while  at  other  times  it  is 
sold  for  50  or  60  cents  per  pound.  Alum  baking  powder  sells  all  the  way  from  5  to 
60  cents  a  pound.  Some  of  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  also  sell  on  the 
prize  system.  The  bulk  of  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
(388,  389.) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  although  the  price  of  cream  of  tartar  has  constantly 
decreased  from  1882  to  the  present  time,  the  price  of  Royal  baking  powder  has 
remained  the  same.  The  Price  Baking  Powder  Company,  previous  to  its  consolida- 
tion with  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  sold  its  powder  for  $5  for  2  dozen 
pounds;  immediately  after  the  combination  was  formed  the  price  was  raised  to  $7.25 
for  2  dozen  pounds.  Alum  baking  powder  has  been  selling  at  a  constantly  decreas- 
ing price,  until  to-day  over  half  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  profit  on  the  whole  probably  does  not  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
The  alum-phosphate  baking  powder  (which  is  a  combination  of  alum,  phosphate, 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda)  is  sold  from  20  cents  down  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Morrison  submits  a  price  list  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  issued  in  1882; 
also  a  circular  sent  out  by  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  Company  previous  to  its 
absorption  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (372,  373,  382.) 

Mr.  Morrison  states  that  Mr.  Ziegler,  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  tes- 
tified in  1888,  in  a  suit,  that  the  profits  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  at  that 
time  (the  old  company)  were  $724,000  on  a  business  of  $2,400,000,  after  paying 
$86,000  in  salaries  to  three  men,  and  with  an  advertising  expenditure  of  probably 
$500,000.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  Eoyal  baking  powder  does  not  exceed  12  cents 
per  pound.  The  price  per  pound  wholesale  is  38J  cents,  the  profit  being  26|  cents. 
If  the  company  sells  12,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  the  gross  profit  ;s  upward  of 
$3,000,000.  Out  of  that  salaries,  adverfising,  and  legislative  expenses  must  be 
paid,  as  well  as  dividends.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  an  extract  from  the 
Market  Journal  of  June  2,  1888,  giving  an  account  of  the  testimony  in  respect  to  the 
profits  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (374,  375.) 

F.  Wholesomeness  of  alum  baking  powder.— Mr.  Morris  says  the 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  manufacturers  have  always  regarded  cream  of  tartar 
as  a  better  acid  for  baking  powder  than  alum.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  going  into  the  alum  business  if  they  want  to,  but  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 
Taking  it  all  around,  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  maintains  the  standard  of 
its  baking  powders  better  than  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers,  because  it 
compounds  them  very  much  more  carefully.  The  Eoyal  Company  claims  that  alum 
bakmg  powders  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  consumers;  that  alum  remains 
m  the  bread  and  biscuit  after  they  are  baked.  The  chemists  claim  that  after  the 
bread  goes  into  the  stomach  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  restores  the  alum 
to  its  original  state  in  the  stomach.  The  great  mass  of  chemical  testimony  is  against 
alum  bakmg  powders.     (387,  389,  390. ) 

According  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  value  of  the  materials  of  alum  baking  powders  ie 
about  one-sixth  the  value  of  the  materials  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders.    He 
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claims  that  the  fact  that  the  material  used  in  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is 
more  expensive  is  evidence  that  it  is  better,  because  if  it  were  not  better  the  com- 
pany would  not  pay  the  money  for  it.     (396.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  says  .that  as  far  back  as 
1879  efforts  were  made  by  the  advocates  of  pure-food  legislation  to  discourage  the  use 
of  alum  in  baking  powders.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  3  separate 
reports,  in  1883,  1884,  and  1888,  has  reported  against  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  pow- 
ders. Several  years  before  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  made  an  investigation  into  the  use  of 
alum  baking  powders,  and  as  a  result  of  that  investigation  bidders  for  supply  con- 
tracts for  any  department  of  the  United  States  Government  were  warned  against  sub- 
mitting any  bids  that  included  food  stuffs  in  which  alum  was  an  ingredient,  as  no 
such  bids  would  be  considered.  Mr.  Morrison  states  that  no  question  has  ever  been 
raised  as  co  the  wholesomeness  of  hydrate  of  aluminum,  which,  he  admits,  is  left  as 
a  residuum  in  bread  which  is  raised  with  alum  baking  powder,  but,  in  The  Law 
and  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  by  Eobinson  and  Cribbs,  a  series  of  experiments 
are  cited  showing  that  biscuits  containing  alum  baking  powder  had  an  injurious  effect 
when  fed  to  dogs.  Sixty-six  chemists  testified  before  the  United  States  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  use  of  alum  in  food  is  harmful.  Senator  Mason,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  states  that  the  only  fees  received  by  these  witnesses  were  the  statutory 
per  diem  allowances  for  mileage.  Mr.  Kelley  quotes  from  several  of  these  chemists, 
and  also  submits  copies  of  letters  written  by  a  number  of  physicians  in  Missouri 
stating  that  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  is  injurious.     (698-703.) 

Mr.  Morrison  also  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  a  more  expensive  agent  than  alum, 
and  he  adds  that  it  takes  twice  as  much  of  cream  of  tartar  as  of  aliun  to  liberate  the 
gas  from  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Alum  baking  powder,  therefore,  is  cheaper  than 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  and  has  double  the  strength.  The  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  found  that  the  price  of  alum  baking  powder  was  being  so  radically 
reduced  that  it  presented  a  competition  which  they  could  not  meet  commercially. 
They  had  so  reviled  alum  and  so  stamped  into  the  public  mind  the  impression  that 
it  was  harmful  that  they  could  not  change  and  manufacture  alum  baking  powder. 
If  alum  baking  powder  is  proved  wholesome  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  there 
is  no  logical  reason  why  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  field  within  a  reasonable  time.     (372,  373. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  declares  that  the  chemical  testimony  which  had  been  given  up  to 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  -was,  as  a 
rule,  testimony  against  the  use  of  alum  in  food,  not  against  the  use  of  food  prepared 
with  alum  baking  powder.  The  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  have  conducted 
physiological  experiments  and  have  found  that  alum  baking  powder  leaves  no 
residuum;  that  it  has  no  affect  on  the  system,  and  is  therefore  harmless.  The 
opponents  of  alum  baking  powder  have  not  presented  a  single  case  of  malnutrition 
or  physiological  disorder  from  alum  goods.  The  testimony  given  against  alum  baking 
powder  in  the  test  case  in  Missouri  and  that  given  before  the  Senate  pure-food  com- 
mittee was  given  by  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
Every  physician  in  Richmond  has  signed  a  paper  stating  that  he  never  came  across 
a  case  of  functional  disease  which  he  could  trace  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder. 
Mr.  Morrison  presents  a  copy  of  a  paper  signed  by  physicians,  stating  that  they  have 
never  found  a  case  of  disease  or  death  which  was  due  to  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powder.     (379,  383.) 

G.  methods  of  competition. — 1.  Advertising. — Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  contracts  with  newspapers  to  publish  articles,  attack- 
ing alum  baking  powder,  as  pure  reading  matter.  It  has  also  contracted  that  these 
articles  shall  not,  at  the  date  of  publication  or  afterwards,  be  designated,  by  any  article 
or  advertisement  in  the  paper  in  which  they  appear,  as  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for, 
or  as  emanating  from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  the  manufacturers  of  alum  bating  powder  to  reply  to  them.  These  adver- 
tisements are  published  in  all  classes  of  newspapers,  and  are  published,  perhaps,  in 
a  majority  of  the  papers  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  a 
contract  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  with  the  Knoxville  Journal- 
Tribune  for  pure  reading  matter  advertisements.  He  submits  also  copies  of  reading 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Knoxville  Journal-Tribune,  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) 
Herald,  and  the  New  Orleans  Presbyterian ;  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  from  the  Bible  Reader  and  Sunday  Magazine  of  Richmond,  and  a 
copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (375-379. ) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  in  urging  the  sale  of  its 
baking  powders,  finds  it  desirable  to  expose  the  weak  points  of  its  opponents'  goods, 
and  advertises  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injurious.     It  does  not  make  contracts 
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with  newspapers  to  exclude  the  advertisements  of  its  rivals,  except  to  the  extent 
that  its  rivals  shall  not  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder  Company  s 
advertising  by  attacking  the  quality  of  its  goods.  It  does  not  have  any  contracts 
that  prevent  the  aluin  people  from  defending  the  quality  of  their  own  goods,  and 
Mr.  Morris  does  not  know  of  any  publisher  who  would  refuse  to  publish  their 
advertisements. 

Eeferring  to  what  purported  to  be  a  contract  between  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder 
Company  and  the  Knoxville  Joumaf-Tribune  for  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement 
as  pure  reading  matter,  Mr.  Morris  says  that  he  supposes  that  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  made  such  a  contract.  He  does  not  think  that  the  provision  made 
in  that  contract  that  the  pure  reading  advertisement  shall  not,  at  the  date  of  publica- 
tion or  afterwards,  be  designated  or  classed  by  any  article  or  advertisement  in  that 
paper  as  an  advertisement,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as  emanating  from  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  would  jjrevent  the  alum  people  from  replying.  Wherever  the 
influence  of  the  alum  baking  powder  people  extends  the  Royal  Company  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  such  advertisements  as  it  wants.  The  papers  in  Richmond  refused  to 
publish  advertisements  which  the  company  wanted  published.     ^390-393.) 

Mr.  MoBEisoN  says  that  all  the  literature  attacking  alum  baking  powaers  which 
has  been  put  out  by  the  Royal  Company  has  been  sent  to  foreign  countries,  so  that 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  send  alum  baking  powders  into  these  countries  the 
shipments  are  stopped  by  the  presentation  of  this  testimony.  Because  of  the  attacks 
on  alum  baking  powders  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  manufactur- 
ers of  alum  bakmg  powders  do  not  advertise.     (382. ) 

Mr.  MoEEis  says  that  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  can  advertise  then- 
goods  and  are  doing  so.  There  are  plenty  of  papers  publishing  advertisements  of  the 
alum  baking  powders.  The  New  York  World  has  published  an  advertisement  det- 
rimental to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The  alum  baking  jpowder  people 
send  circulars  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Morris  submits  copies  of  circulars  which 
were  sent  out  by  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers.     (392. ) 

2.  National  Health  Association.— Mx.  Moekison  says  that  the  National  Health  Asso- 
ciation is  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  does  that  com- 
pany's work.  In  Missouri  it  sought  to  enforce  the  antialum  law,  and  sent  out 
pamphlets  to  grocers,  stating  the  danger  of  handling  alum  powder,  because  of  its 
unhealthf ulness.  Its  publications  were  issued  from  offices  which  did  not  exist.  It 
claimed  that  it  contained  in  its  membership  representative  men  and  women  of  the 
State,  but  the  American  Baking  Powder  Company  has  never  been  able  to  find  a 
member  of  the  society.  It  tried.to  contribute  and  could  not  fiod  a  treasurer.  It  has 
discovered,  however,  that  the  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Kelly,  is  indirectly  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The 
National  Health  Society  was  represented  before  the  New  York  legislative  committee 
by  Mr.  L.  Boardman,  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt,  who  admitted  that  he  was  under 
a  retainer  from  Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  shown  by  the  record  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  that  Mr.  Kelly  reports  to  Mr.  Rose,  president  of  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company.     (368,  869. ) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  says  that  that  society  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  pure  food,  and  of  discouraging  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet.  The  society  has  distributed 
a  quantity  of  pure-food  literature.  It  has  also  appeared  before  le^slative  committees 
and  State  boards  to  advocate  the  enactment  of  pure-food  laws  in  the  States  where 
they  do  not  already  exist,  and  the  enforcement  of  regulations  against  adulterants  in 
foods  in  the  States  in  which  such  laws  have  been  passed.  This  is  a  work  which  will 
develop  as  the  society  increases  in  strength  and  influence.  In  addition  to  working 
along  the  lines  mentioned,  the  society,  has  retained  counsel  to  appear  before  legis- 
lative committees  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kelley  sub- 
mits copies  of  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  National  Health  Society.     (694,  695,  700- 

tXJU.) 

Mr.  Kelley  asserts  that  that  society  has  liever  received  a  dollar  from  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  and  that  he  himself  is  not  and  has  not  been  employed  by 
or  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (694. ) 

Mr.  MoEKis  says  that  there  is  such  an  organization  as  the  National  Health  Society, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York  City.  He  will  not  say  whether  or  not  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  it.  As  to  all  other  ma^ 
ters,  the  National  Health  Society  will  have  to  answer  for  itself.     (394,  395. ) 

3.  Legwlative  attacks.— Mx.  Mokkison  says  that  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  is  at  present  an 
active  man  in  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  originated  the  attacks  on  alum 
baking  powders.  This  was  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company.  After  that  combination  was  formed  the  attack  on  alum  baking  pow- 
der was  continued.    The  first  thing  accomplished  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  through 
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the  Missouri  legislature  which  on  its  face  was  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  poisons. 
The  bill  provided  that  it  should  be  unlawful  after  a  certain  date  to  use  arsenic,  calo- 
mel, bismuth,  ammonia,  or  alum  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  The  alum  baking 
powder  manufacturers  did  not  realize  what  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  until  it 
became  a  law.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  31  manufacturers  of  Missouri 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Association  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  The  court  decided  that,  although  no  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  alum 
baldng  powders  were  in  any  way  less  wholesome  than  any  other  baking  powders,  yet 
the  legislature  had  the  right  to  pass  such  a  law,  and  that  therefore  the  law  was  con- 
stitutional. In  October,  1899,  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  was  formed. 
Since  its  organization  it  has  killed  some  27  bills,  similar  to  the  Missouri  bill,  in  about 
16  or  18  different  States.  Missouri  is  the  only  State  in  which  a  bill  of  a  prohibitive 
character  against  alum  baldng  powder  has  been  passed.  In  New  York  a  bill  similar 
to  the  Missouri  bill  was  Idlled  in  the  senate  and  immediately  introduced  in  the 
assembly.  This  year  in  New  York  a  pure-food  bill  was  introduced,  to  which  in  its 
original  form  there  was  no  objection.  When  the  bill  came  out  of  committee  it  had 
a  section  added  to  it,  making  it  like  the  Missouri  bill!  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  antialum  bill  into  the  Missouri  legislature  the  newspapers  had  been  filled  with 
paid  written  matter  attacking  alum,  and  warning  people  against  the  use  of  unwhole- 
some substances  in  the  preparation  of  food,  such  as  bakiag  powder  that  contained 
alum.  The  public,  it  was  said,  could  always  test  alum  baking  powder  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  cheaper.  When  the  papers  were  asked  to  publish  a  retraction,  they  replied 
that  they  could  not  do  so,  because  the  contracts  they  had  with  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  precluded  any  answer.  After  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  court 
was  announced  the  association  offered  it  to  the  papers  at  the  highest  advertisiag. 
rates,  but  they  woiild  not  take  it.  The  Post-OfEce  Department  was  asked  to  take 
away  from  these  papers  the  privilege  of  going  through  the  mails  as  second-class  mat- 
ter, and  in  response  to  a  note  from  the  postmaster  the  papers  afterwards  accepted  the 
decision  at  highest^rates.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  an  extract  from  the  Missouri  deci- 
sion.    (366,367,369,377,386.) 

When  it  was  attempted  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  antialum  law,  great 
opposition  was  encountered  from  the  National  Health  Society.  Finally  the  house  of 
representatives  passed  the  repeal  bill  by  a  vote  of  109  to  105.  The  bill  was  then  sent 
to  the  senate,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  stayed 
in  that  committee.  The  hoiise  of  representatives  passed  a  resolution  stating  that  it 
had  done  all  in  its  power  to  pass  the  repeal,  and  that  the  people  must  hold  the  chair- 
man of  the  senate  conmiittee  on  jurisprudence  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  After  it  had  been  voted  in  the  senate  that  no  further  business 
should  be  done,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  present  a  report.  The  report  which  he  presented  had  been 
written  by  himself  and  had  not  been  considered  by  the  committee.  This  report 
recommended  that  the  repeal  bill  should  not  pass,  and  there  was  embodied  in  it  an 
attack  upon  alum  baking  powder.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  this  report. 
(369-371.) 

Mr.  Morrison  adds  that  this  year,  after  the  antialum  bill  had  been  twice  defeated 
in  the  Arkansas  assembly,  it  was  found  that  a  similar  bill  had  been  introduced  into 
the  senate.  The  bill  was  not  passed.  Five  minutes  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
senate  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  the  bill  in  charge  asked  imanimous 
consent  to  make  a  report,  and  reported  an  attack  against  alum  baking  powder.  Mr. 
Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  sen- 
ate, written  before  the  adjournment  of  the  senate.  The  statement  was  made  in  this 
letter  that  the  bill  would  not  pass,  as  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  aware  of 
the  methods  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  of  the  object  which  it  sought 
to  accomphsh.     (371, 372. ) 

Mr.  Morris  testifies  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  passage  in  Missouri  of  the  law  against  alum  baking  powders.  In 
New  York  and  in  other  States  where  bills  against  alum  baking  powders  have  been 
introduced,  it  has  tried  by  proper  means  to  further  such  bills.  In  New  York  it  had 
an  attorney  to  present  the  matter  before  the  legislative  committee.  Mr.  Morris 
makes  the  charge  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  have  been  going  to  legislatures 
and  introducing  bills  against  alum  baking  powders  and  killing  them,  and  then  calling 
public  attention  to  the  number  of  States  which  have  rejected  bills  against  alum  bak- 
ing powder.  Mr.  Morris  has  no  evidence  of  this  fact,  but  states  it  as  his  belief. 
(393,394.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  says  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  pure-food  bill  was  introduced  which 
included  in  its  provisions  a  proliibition  aimed  at  alum  baking  powder.  Mr.  Greorge 
L.  Flamders,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  agriculture,  informed  the  committee  which 
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had  consideration  of  the  hill  that  the  bill  was  prepared  in  his  office.  The  National 
Health  Society  appeared  before  the  New  York  legislative  committee  and  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  L.  Boardman  as  counsel.  Two  chemists  also  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  bill,  both  of  whom  stated  that  they  were  not  in 
the  employ  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The  committee,  after  listening 
to  the  testimony  and  the  argument,  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill.     (695-697.) 

Mr.  Kelley  also  says  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  Massachusetts  3 
general-food  bills  were  introduced  by  3  different  members  and  that  each  bill  con- 
tained a  clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders.  Seven  eminent 
chemists  appeared  before  the  joint  committee  when  the  bills  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  each  testified  unqualifiedly  against  the  use  of  alum  in  any  shape  or  form  in 
baking  powders.  Not  one  of  these  chemists  was  requested  to  appear  by  the  National 
Health  Society  and  not  one  of  them  received  any  compensation  from  the  society  for 
appearing.  The  only  compensation  received  by  them  was  the  statutory  per-diem  fee 
paid  by  the  committee.  The  National  Health  Society  appeared  before  the  committee 
by  counsel.  The  committee,  after  hearing  the  testimony  and  the  arguments,  reported 
the  bills  favorably  by  a  unanimous  vote.     (697. ) 

4.  Methods  of  selling. — Mr.  Moehis  says  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
sells  through  jobbers.  It  issues  a  retail  price  card  and  tries  to  induce  jobbers  to 
maintain  prices  by  offering  a  6  per  cent  special  allowance,  paid  quarterly,  in  case  prices 
are  maintained.  It  threatens  to  refuse  to  sell  to  jobbers  who  cut  prices,  but  some- 
times conditions  are  such  that  a  threat  is  as  far  as  it  goes.     (388,  389. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  sell  their  goods  through 
traveling  salesmen.  There  are  probably  1,500  men  traveling  for  these  companies  all 
the  time,  who  go  from  store  to  store  and  offer  their  goods  for  sale  at  competitive 
prices.     (384.) 

H.  Foreign  baking  pcwder  legislation. — Mr.  Morris  says  that  there  is 
an  English  law  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders.  The  law  as  first  passed  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  injurious  food  products,  and  was  held  to  be  not  apphcable  to  alum 
baking  powder;  but  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alum  bakiag 
powder.     (395. ) 

Mr.  Kelley  states  that  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food  ingredient  has  been  prohibited 
by  law  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Mr.  Kelley  submits  copies  of  extracts 
made  from  the  London  Grocer  reporting  prosecutions  conducted  under  the  English 
law  for  the  sale  of  alum,  baking  powder.     (699,  705-709. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  there  are  laws  in  Great  Britain  against  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powders.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  bakers  to  put  alum  itself  into  bread 
with  the  idea  of  whitening  poor  or  yellow  flour,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  use  of  alum  in  food.  Under  that  law  a  case  was  brought  against  a  manufacturer 
of  alum  baking  powder.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
baking  powder,  because  baking  powder  was  not  a  food.  Later  the  law  was  amended 
so  a,8  to  apply  to  any  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  food.  In  Canada  a  ruling  pro- 
hibiting alum  baking  powder  was  reversed  by  the  internal-revenue  commissioner 
upon  representations  made  by  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers.  Very  little 
baking  powder  is  sold  in  France  or  Germany.     (381.) 

X.  THE  PAPER  COMBINA.TION. 

A.  Description  of  business.— Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  International  Paper 
Company,  of  which  he  is  president,  owns  and  operates  32  plants,  with  a  total  daily 
capacity  of  about  1,500  tons  of  paper,  including  the  kinds  of  paper  that  are  used  in 
printing  newspapers,  magazines,  and  Bibles;  manila  paper;  paper  books;  cardboard, 
and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  paper  the  material  of  which  is  wood.  The  com- 
pany owns  water  powers  and  timber  lands,  some  of  which  are  in  use  and  others 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  developed.  During  the  past  year  the  company  has  been  mak- 
ing all  of  its  own  wood  pulp,  its  output  being  about  800  tons  per  day.  The  company 
is  probably  the  largest  manufacturer  bf  news-print  paper  in  the  world.     (431,  438.) 

B.  Organization  and  capitalization.— Mr.  Chisholm  states  that  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  company  a  representative  committee,  consisting  of  practi- 
cal men  and  large  owners  of  the  different  plants,  was  appointed.  This  committee 
visited  and  examined  each  plant  which  it  was  intended  to  purchase.  Then  all  agreed 
upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for  each  plant,  the  representative  of  each  company  finally 
accepting  the  price  fixed.  A  second  committee  was  appointed  to  appraise  the  timber 
lands  owned  by  the  different  companies,  and  their  valuations  were  accepted  by  the 
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owners.  Each  company  sold  outright  all  its  properties  to  a  purchasing  committee, 
which  in  turn  conveyed  them  to  the  International  Paper  Company  upon  its  forma- 
tion. The  gross  amount  received  by  each  company  was  paid  to  it  in  the  securities  of 
the  new  company.  All  the  different  interests  were  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  preferred  and  common  stock  and  bonds  which  they  received  in  pay- 
ment for  then-  plants.     (432,  433. ) 

The  authorized  capitalization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  is  $45,000,000, 
of  which  $25,000,000  is  preferred  stock  and  $20,000,000  common.  There  has  been 
issued  $22,000,000  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of  the  common.  The  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  issue  $10,000,000  in  bonds,  and  there  has  been  issued  about 
$9,000,000.  On  properties  purchased  since  the  formation  of  the  company  bonds  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  The  properties  purchased  have  been  paid  for  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, everything  being  taken  into  consideration.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  valuable 
water  power,  in  other  cases  the  mill  was  in  close  proximity  to  timber  lands.  The 
relative  position  and  the  question  of  transportation  from  pulp  mill  to  paper  mill  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  of  the  companies  had  been  capitalized  at  a 
very  low  rate,  which  did  not  by  any  means  represent  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
Mr.  Chishohn  questions  whether  the  projierty  now  owned  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  could  be  duplicated  for  its  capitalisation,  including  both  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  at  par. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission  in  1899,  which  Mr. 
Chishohn  submits  as  a  part  of  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  upon  the  formation  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  $20,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  $16,000,000  com- 
mon stock,  and  $10,000,000  of  bonds  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  $46,000,000;  that 
the  appraisal  of  the  various  properties  purchased,  which  was  made  by  expert  men, 
who  appraised  them  at  their  actual  value,  was  $43,000,000;  that  the  company  had 
$7,000,000  cash  working  capital;  and  that  therefore  a  total  value  of  properties  and 
cash  amounting  to  $50,000,000  was  represented  by  only  $46,000,000  of  securities. 
(432,433,441.) 

Not  a  dollar  was  paid  for  promoting.    No  promoter,  underwriter,  or  any  other 

garty  was  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
ompany,  excepting  the  owners  and  the  attorneys  who  were  engaged  to  do  the  legal 
work,  and  the  various  committees  appointed,  which  made  no  charge  for  their 
services.     (432.) 

Mr.  NoEEis,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  says  that  the  organizers  of 
the  company  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  that  the  common  stock,  nearl}' 
$20,000,000,  repr&'sented  good  will,  though  they  now  deny  that  it  did  not  represent 
value.  A  number  of  the  mills  purchased  by  the  company  were  deficient  in  those 
factors  which  are  essential  to  competition.  Some  of  them  were  located  on  exhausted 
water  courses  and  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts.  Of  the  98  paper  machines 
which  were  included  in  the  merger  only  48  were  of  recent  construction  or  of  desira- 
ble pattern.  Some  of  the  mills  were  using  leased  water  powers.  One  miU  entered 
the  combination  on  a  basis  that  yielded  $4.50  in  the  company's  secmities  on  every  $1 
of  original  investment.  Modem  plants  with  improved  machinery  and  better  loca- 
tions and  more  economical  operation  could  have  been  built  for  $15,000,000.  The 
overcapitalization  of  the  company  is,  therefore,  $40,000,000.  In  the  brief  submitted 
to  the  joint  high  commission  by  ]Mr.  Norris  and  embodied  by  him  in  his  testimony 
is  given  a  list  of  the  properties  taken  over  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
the  amount  of  capitalization  allotted  to  each.     (409,  410,  415,  419, 420. ) 

C.  Extent  of  Ciontrol. — ]VIr.  Norris  says  that,  according  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  the  total  production  of  paper  in  this  country  per  annum  is  $97,000,000. 
This  includes  book  paper,  strawboard,  writing  paper,  manila  paper,  and  other  arti- 
cles. The  gross  production  of  news-print  paper  wiU  not  exceed  $26,000,000.  There 
are  probably  723  pulp  and  paper  milla  in  the  United  States,  63  of  which  are  news- 
print mills.  The  daily  output  of  news-print  ijaper  averages  about  2,055  tons,  the 
output  of  the  International  Paper  Company  being  1,300  tons  per  day.     (407, 411.) 

Ml  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  in  the  country,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  24  nulls  in  all,  producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output  at 
that  time,  were  merged  into  the  International  Paper  Company.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  milla  has  been  increased  by  purchase  to  30.  The  percentage  of  output 
was  sUghtly  increased  through  these  purchases,  but  the  new  mills  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  have  reduced  the  percentage.  In  the  brief  submitted  to 
the  joint  high  commission  and  embodied  by  Mr.  Norris  in  his  tertimony,  it  is  stated 
that  the  company  owns  practically  all  of  the  locations  in  the  United  States  where 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  good  spruce  wood,  and  cheap  rates  to 
market  can  be  obtained  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity.  In  1898  Mr.  Norris 
advertised  for  offerings  of  water  powers  and  mill  sites  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
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large  newspaper  supply.  A  great  many  propositions  were  received,  bnt  there  were 
comparatively  few  sites  that  were  at  all  available.  The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany owns  1,600  square  miles  of  woodland  in  the  United  States  and  2,000  square 
miles  in  Canada.     (409, 410, 416, 423. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  submits  tables  taken  from  Lockwood's  Directory  of  the  Paper  Trade 
for  1898  and  IS^O,  showing  the  daily  capacity  (not  production),  in  pounds,  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  then  running,  as  reported  by  manufactur- 
ers. Mr.  Chisholm  thinks  that  the  International  Paper  Company  produces  about  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  accurately.  There  are  1,200  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  paper.  They  manufacture  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  output.  The  International  Paper  Company  has  no  connection  with  these 
outside  concerns.     (431,435-438.) 

D.  Reasons  for  combination. — Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  says  that  before  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  there  was  more  news-print  paper  manufactured  than  the  consuming  power 
of  the  country  could  take.  There  was  such  reckless  competition,  and  there  were 
such  unbusinesslike  methods  in  vogue,  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  receive  ade- 
quate returns  from  the  capital  invested,  and  bankruptcy  was  staring  them  all  in  the 
face.  The  International  Paper  Company  was  formed  because  it  was  believed  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  paper  that  one  company  which  should  control  the  leading 
and  best  paper  mills  could  manufacture  a  more  uniform  and  better  quality  of  paper, 
and  also  because  it  was  believed  that  ecomomies  could  be  made  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  the  product.     (431,  435. ) 

Mr.  JJoERis,  business  manager  oi  the  New  York  Times,  also  says  that  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company  there  was  intense  competition 
between  manufacturers  of  paper.  His  view  is,  however,  that  this  competition  forced 
economies  and  improvements  in  manufacture  and  increased  consumption.  Within 
a  period  of  7  years  the  speed  of  paper  machines  was  increased  from  200  to  500  feet 
per  minute  and  their  width  increased  to  162  inches.  A  complete  revolution  in  method 
was  made,  and  news-print  paper  was  put  upon  the  car  at  the  mill  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $25  per  ton.  The  price  was  continually  reduced.  In  the  year  1897  news-print 
paper,  which  had  sold  18  years  before  for  9  cents  a  pound,  was  sold,  delivered  in  the 
news  rooms  at  New  York  City,  at  1.6  cents  a  pound,  with  the  agreement  that  all 
weight  in  excess  of  a  given  standard  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  that  the  newspaper  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  deficiency  in  case  the  paper 
should  fall  below  standard.  Other  provisions  favorable  to  buyers  were  also  made. 
During  1897  the  price  of  news-print  paper  for  the  large  dailies  averaged  about  If 
cents  per  pound.  These  continuous  reductions  in  the  price  of  paper  constituted  an 
element  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers,  and  resulted  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  daily  and  Sunday  editions.  It  also  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  retail 
price  of  newspapers,  and  in  an  enormous  increase  of  newspaper  circulation.  The 
stimulus  given  to  news-print  paper  manufacture  resulted  in  an  increase  in  capacity  of 
about  400  tons  per  day  during  the  year  1896.     (408. ) 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  joint  high  commission,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  states  that  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed 
to  protect  the  proprietors  of  mills  which  were  situated  in  poor  localities,  or  on  streams 
that  were  running  dry.  Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  manufacturers  who  organized  the 
couipany  stated  that  they  did  so  because  they  were  losing  money  under  the  conditions 
which  then  existed,  but  the  figures  disclosed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  companies 
did  not  bear  out  any  such  statement.     (415,  419. ) 

_  E.  Economies  of  combination.— Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  International  Paper  Company  each  separate  organization  had  its  complete 
corps  of  officers,  consisting  of  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  bookkeepers,  and  sales- 
men. These  have  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  each  mill  is  equipped  merely 
with  a  superintendent  and  a  sufficient  clerical  force  for  keeping  manufacturing  rec- 
ords. All  of  the  directing  powers  have  been  concentrated  in  one  office,  and  each 
department  of  the  work  is  conducted  by  one  person.  One  of  the  greatest  economies 
effected  is  that  a  better  quality  of  product  and  a  larger  amount  of  it  is  secured  from 
the  same  machinery,  and  from  the  labor  of  the  same  number  of  men,  than  was 
secured  by  the  individual  concerns.  The  gross  cost  of  selling  the  product  has  also 
been  much  reduced.     (438.) 

_  Mr.  NoEBis  says  that  when  the  International  Paper  Company  was  launched  those 
in  charge  of  the  organization  assured  the  public  that  through  the  formation  of  the 
company  economies  would  be  secured  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  salesmen, 
brokers,  and  jobbers;  by  the  purchasing  of  supplies  on  a  wholesale  basis;  by  savings 
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in  freight  charges  through  the  system  of  furnishing  paper  from  the  mill  nearest  to  the 
purchaser;  by  increasing  the  exportation  of  American  paper;  by  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  contract,  and  by  the  abohtion  of  long  credits.  Mr.  Norris  declares  that 
these  economies  have  not  been  realized  and  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  news- 
print paper  has  iacreased  $3  during  the  3  years  of  consolidation.  There  have  been 
some  improvements  since  the  consolidation  and  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  has 
been  reduced,  having  been  brought  down  to  less  than  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the 
best  equipped  mills.  There  has  not  been  the  same  stimulus,  however,  to  improve 
in  manufacture  which  existed  under  individual  ownership,  and  the  savings  made  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  expenses  in  other  hues.  The  com- 
pany has  a  president  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  per  year.  Manufacturers  who 
had  been  receiving  salaries  of  $7,500  as  managers  of  mills  are  now  paid  salaries  of 
$15,000.  Salaries  of  mill  superintendents  have  also  been  raised.  An  elaborate  sales 
department,  with  a  $15,000  vice-president  in  charge  and  with  salaried  agents  in 
many  of  the  big  cities,  has  been  estabHshed,  while  before  the  consolidation  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  mills  sold  their  paper  without  any  charge.  The  company  is  compet- 
ing with  itself  in  the  purchase  of  woodlands,  and  consequently  the  price  of  wood 
pulp  has  advanced.  The  manufacturers  of  wires  for  paper  machines  have  advanced 
prices;  the  manufacturers  of  felts  for  paper  machines  nave  done  likewise.  The  trans- 
portation companies  have  increased  the  rates  to  mills  on  the  branch.lines  over  rates 
previously  made  to  them  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  mills  on  the  main  line, 
and  have  added  2  or  more  cents  per  100  pounds  to  all  rates.     (407,  410,  411,  424.) 

F.  Eflfect  of  combination  on  prices. — ^Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  prices 
of  news-print  paper  have  been  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  because  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  were  such  that  manu- 
facturers were  not  getting  adequate  returns  on  the  capital  invested.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  accurately  what  price  was  then  paid  for  paper,  because  of  the  conditions  under 
which  paper  was  sold.  The  manufacturer  was  paid  only  for  the  number  of  perfect 
sheets  of  paper  supplied  to  the  publisher,  and  payment  was  based  on  the  number  of 
perfect  papers  printed.  The  paper  manufacturers  have  now  adopted  a  standard  form 
of  contract,  according  to  which  a  fixed  price  on  paper  is  made,  and  if  the  paper  is 
not  satisfactory,  allowance  is  made.  After  the  Spanish  war  began,  the  demand  upon 
the  International  Paper  Company  for  news-print  paper  much  exceeded  its  ability  to 
supply.  The  outside  mills  and  the  jobbers  found  a  scarcity  on  this  account,  and  the 
price  of  paper  went  up  as  much  as  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The 
annual  sales  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  however,  showed  little  increase, 
because  of  the  number  of  time  contracts  which  had  been  made  before  the  advance  in 
price.  Since  the  formation  of  the  company,  the  quality  of  paper  has  been  much 
improved,  and  the  poorest  mills  in  the  company  put  out  paper  which  will  average  20 
per  cent  better  in  tensile  strength,  finish  and  all  other  quahties  than  the  paper  form- 
erly manufactured  by  the  separate  concerns.  The  consumer  of  news-print  paper  in 
this  country  gets  it  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chisholm  submits  a  table  showing  the  price  of  paper  from  1890  to  1900. 
(433,  435.) 

Mr.  NoERis  says  that  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  advanced.  The  company  started  a  com- 
petition with  itself  and  stimulated  prices,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture 
to  an  extent.  By  reducing  the  number  of  interests  which  had  to  be  considered  in 
establishing  prices,  it  was  able  to  increase  very  considerably  the  price  of  paper  to  the 
consumer.  The  system  of  uniform  contracte  for  newspapers,  adopted  by  the  com- 
pany, was  such  that  $2  per  ton  was  added  to  the  cost  of  news-print  paper,  while 
price  quotations  apparently  remained  the  same.  The  average  price  per  ton  for  news- 
print paper  before  the  formation  of  the  company  was  $35;  now  it  is  $41.  The  total 
increase  since  the  formation  of  the  company  is  therefore  $8  per  ton.  Purthennore, 
a  greater  disparity  of  prices  has  prevailed.  One  paper  is  paying  the  International 
Paper  Company  1.80  cents  a  pound  for  a  fine  quality  of  news-print  paper,  while 
another  newspaper  in  the  same  city,  using  four  times  the  quantity,  is  paying  2.15 
cents  a  pound  for  paper  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  prices  were  made  at  different  times;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  disparity  contra- 
dicts the  claim  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  that  it  would  equalize 
prices.  Prices  would  have  advanced  sowewhat  if  the  International  Paper  Company 
had  not  been  formed.  The  present  excessive  price  of  paper  was  made  possible  by 
four  incidents:  the  Spanish- American  war,  which  created  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  news-print  paper;  the  South  African  war,  which  deflected  the  Canadian  output 
of  wood  pulp  to  Great  Britain;  the  phenomenal  drought  of  1899  and  1900;  and  the 
adoption  by  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  policy  of  attempting  to  check 
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competition,  and  thereby  marking  up  the  price  of  wood  pulp  upon  itself  and  upon  all 
other  mills.     (411,  412,  413,  424,  429.) 

Mr.  Norris  adds  that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  many  newspapers 
have  been  reduced  in  size.  At  one  time  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  curtailed 
80  tons  per  week  in  their  consumption.  It  would  be  difilcult  to  say  who  pays  the 
increased  price.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  might,  by  raising  its  advertising 
rates,  make  the  public  share  part  of  its  burden.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  can 
not  raise  its  advertising  rate  and  can  not  raise  the  retail  price  of  the  paper,  and 
therefore  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  falls  entirely  upon  the  newspaper  proprie- 
tor The  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has  not  affected  the  wages  of  newspaper 
employees.     (412,421,429.) 

If  the  cost  of  paper  were  decreased  a  newspaper  which  had  been  aellmg  for  2 
cents  might  be  able  to  increase  the  size  of  the  paper  and  reduce  the  price  to  1  cent. 
While  the  margin  of  profit  might  be  smaller  on  the  1-cent  basis,  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  circulation  and  therefore  a  material  increase  in  its  revenues,  so  that 
the  paper  would  make  as  much  profit  as  before.  The  price  of  a  newspaper  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  extent  of  its  circulation.     (421. ) 

G.  Effect  of  combination  on  wages. — ^Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  has  increased  wages  so  that  the  average  pay  to  its  mill 
operatives  is  greater  than  when  the  company  was  formed.     (439.) 

Mr.  Norms  also  says  that  he  is  told  by  paper  manufacturers  that  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  the  pay  of  some  of  their  skilled  labor  has  been  advanced  from  $2.75 
to  $3.50  per  day.     (411.) 

H.  Exports. — Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is 
establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  product  in  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
Australia,  Japan  and  South  America.  Last  year  the  company  supplied  one-third  of 
the  news-print  paper  consumed  in  Australia.  Other  American  manufacturers  also 
sent  a  large  quantity  there.     (438,  439. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  adds  that  last  year  the  export  profits  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  on  the  prices  received,  were  the  highest  profits  in  the  business.     (440.) 

Mr.  NoBEis  says  that  the  export  dreams  of  the  International  Paper  Company  have 
not  been  realized.  The  figures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  a  falling 
off  of  over  4,000  tons  in  volume,  and  $179,000  in  value,  from  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1898.  The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1898, 
and  embodied  in  his  testimony,  states  that  American  manufacturers  were  then  sup- 
plying the  Australian  and  Japanese  markets  with  paper,  and  were  underselling  the 
British,  Swedish,  and. German  manufacturers  in  the  British  market.     (411.) 

I.  Competition,  actual  and  possible. — Mr.  Noeris  says  that  within  a  few 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  methods  which  it  had  adopted  toward  the  paper  trade  generally,  a  rival  interest 
was  created,  which  has  since  materialized  into  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
with  an  output  at  present  exceeding  225  tons  per  day  and  with  a  possibility  of  500 
tons  per  day.  Another  mill,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day,  has 
been  established  at  St.  Regis,  N.  Y.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  capacity 
for  production  of  news-print  paper  will  have  increased  450  tons  per  day,  as  compared 
with  the  period  before  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  The 
fjossibilities  of  competition  with  that  company  have  been  barely  touched,  provided 
timber  or  the  mechanically  ground  wood  can  be  obtained  from  Canada.  In  addition 
to  60,000-horsepower  development  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  further  development  of  100,000  horsepower.  At 
Massena,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  40,000  horsepower  will  be  available. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  one  speaker  said  that 
there  was  a  possible  development  of  5,000,000  horsepower  by  water  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  development  made  up  to  1890  was  only  one-fourth  of  the  total. 
(412.) 

The  reason  why  the  newspaper  proprietors  have  not  built  their  own  paper  mills, 
and  thus  become  entirely  independent  of  the  trust,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Norris,  that 
there  has  been  a  general  belief  that  under  normal  conditions  natural  laws  of  trade 
would  work  out  such  readjustment  as  would  bring  prices  to  a  fair  figure.  In  those 
cases  where  publishers  have  bought  paper  mills  there  has  been  lack  of  success.  A 
successful  paper  mill  requires  to  have  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and 
ample  spruce  timber,  cheap  routes  to  market,  improved  machinery,  wholesale  pro- 
duction, and  concentrated  supervision.     (413,  422. ) 

Mr.  Norris  thinks  that  patent  machinery  or  patent  processes  are  very  inconsider- 
able factors  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  does  not  know  of  any  that  were 
acquired  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  the  time  of  its  organization.    One, 
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the  Russell  process,  for  lining  digesters,  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  company. 

The  meinorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission,  and  included  by  Mr. 
Chisholm  in  his  testimony,  states  that  the  cost  of  construction  for  a  modern  com- 
plete paper  plant  would  be  an  amount  equal  to  $22,000  for  every  ton  of  daily  output. 
A  complete  paper  plant  consists  of  a  sulphite  mill,  which  would  cost  |5,000  per  ton 
of  daily  output;  a  ground  wood  pulp  mill,  which  would  cost  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily 
output;  and  the  paper  mill  proper,  which  would  cost  $7,000  per  ton  of  daily  output. 
The  development  of  the  water  power  needed  for  the  operation  of  these  mills  would 
cost  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  output  of  paper.     (441. ) 

J.  Tariff. — Mr.  Ohisholm  says  that  the  paper  industry  of  this  country  has  been 
built  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  tariff.  The  aggregate  of  capital  invested  in 
the  industry  is  not  less  than  $200,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  output  is  $180,000,000 
or  $190,000,000.  The  United  States  is  the  foremost  producer  of  paper  in  the  world, 
and  has  the  largest  amount  of  money  invested  in  its  manufacture.  The  absolute 
assurance  of  the  home  market  which  manufacturers  have  enables  them  to  make 
paper  cheaper  than  their  foreign  competitors,  and  also  enables  them  to  develop  their 
properties  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  thus  make  and  distribute  paper  at  present  prices, 
and  so  gradually  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  tariff,  put  in  ad  valorem 
form,_would  be  about  as  follows:  On  mechanical  pulp,  9.2  per  cent;  on  unbleached 
chemical  pulp,  8 J  per  cent;  on  paper,  15  per  cent.  These  duties  are  among  the 
lowest  imposed  upon  any  manufactured  article. 

The  memorandum  presented  to  the  joint  high  commission,  which  Mr.  Chisholm 
embodies  in  his  testimony,  states  that  in  the  four  essential  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  of  finished  paper  Canadian  manufacturers  have  a  large  advantage  over  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  mills  of  spruce  wood 
dehvered  at  the  pulp  mill  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  cord,  and  some  manufacturers 
claim  that  they  are  able  to  procure  it  for  $1.50  per  cord,  while  spruce  in  the  United 
States  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  varies  from  $5  to  $7  per  cord.  The  Canadian  man- 
ufacturer through  this  one  item  alone  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  manufac- 
turer of  $2.75  per  ton  on  wood  pulp,  while  the  tariff  per  ton  on  pulp  is  $1.67.  It 
states  further  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  American  mills  is  fully  one-third  greater 
than  in  the  Canadian  mills.  The  difference  in  labor  cost,  added  to  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  wood  pulp,  amounts  to  fully  $3  per  ton  on  the  finished  paper.  It  further 
states  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  Canadian  and  to  the  American 
manufacturer  is  not  great,  but  that  what  difference  there  is  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Canadian  manufacturer.  The  cost  of  the  development  of  water  power  is  on  an 
average  twice  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada.  It  is  further  stated  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  the  principal  cities  of  "the  United 
States  is  in  most  cases  less  than  from  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States;  that  in 
many  cases  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  is  as  much  as  $2  per  ton,  this 
coming  about  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  been  subsidized  by 
the  Government.     (439,  442,  443.) 

Mr.  Ohisholm  says  that  in  his  opinion  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  paper  and 
wood  pulp  would,  to  a  degree,  lessen  production  in  this  country;  lessen  employment 
and  diminish  wages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  effort  would  be  made  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  large  mills  in  Canada.  If  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
should  be  transferred  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  it  would  be  absolutely  within 
the  power  of  the  Canadian  government  to  regulate  the  price  which  the  consumer  of 
paper  in  the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  The  great  majority  "of  timber 
lands  in  Canada  are  owned  by  the  provincial  governments  or  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. Licenses  to  cut  upon  these  lands  at  a  nominal  annual  rental  per  square  mile 
are  granted,  and  once  a  year  the  price  per  cord  is  fixed  for  all  the  wood  cut  during 
the  year.  This  price  can  be  increased  from  time  to  time  to  any  sum  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  see  fit  to  fix.  The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  com- 
mission, and  embodied  by  Mr.  Ohisholm  in  his  testimony,  states  that  if  pulp  and 
paper  were  put  upon  the  free  list  the  parties  interested  in  the  paper  industry  would 
hasten  to  cut  off  the  spruce  timber  which  they  now  own  and  convert  it  into  cash 
before  mills  enough  could  be  constructed  in  Canada  to  supply  the  American  market 
with  paper.  The  result  would  be  that  great  waste  would  occur  and  that  the  forests 
would  be  ruined  for  all  time  to  come.     (443, 446. ) 

Mr.  NoRKis  says  that  no  paper  for  news  print  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Even  before  the  increase  of  the  tariff  on  news  print  paper  by  the  Dingley  law,  no 
news  print  paper  was  Imported  into  the  United  States,  because  the  American  mills 
could  make  paper  more  cheaply  than  any  other  mills.  The  brief  submitted  by  Mr. 
Norris  to  the  joint  high  commission,  and  embodied  in  his  testimony,  states  that  the 
total  importations  of  wood  pulp  in  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1898,  were  29,846 
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tons,  valued  at  $601,642.  The  importations  in  1897  amounted  to  41,707  tons,  valued 
at  1800,886.     (409,414.) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  if  there  had  been  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp  the  establishment  of 
American  paper  mills  would  have  been  very  much  larger  than  that  which  has  actu- 
ally occurred  under  the  tariff.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  paper  is  concerned,  the  natural 
laws  of  trade  will  work  out  and  paper  will  be  cheapened  under  normal  conditions 
regardless  of  the  tariff.  The  tariff,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  stimulated  prices,  has 
had  a  tendency  to  put  a  premium  on  competition.  The  retention  and  the  increase 
of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  has  resulted  in  Canadian  retaliation  upon  the  American 
users  of  Canadian  logs.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  prohibited  the  export  of  any 
logs  cut  from  crown  lands;  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1.90 
per  cord  upon  logs  cut  upon  crown  lands  and  gives  a  rebate  of  $1.50  in  case  the  logs 
are  used  in  Canada.     (413,  425,  428. ) 

The  abolition  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  to  the  International  Paper  Company  as  well  as  to  others,  and  to  an 
extent  would  reduce  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  consumer.  A  well-equipped  American 
paper  mill  can  meet  the  product  of  any  nation  of  the  world.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  his  location.  He  is  in  the  market  where  his  product  is 
consumed,  and  he  is  therefore  protected  against  competition  because  of  the  cost  of 
transportation.  If  wood  pulp  were  introduced  free  of  duty  the  cost  of  tha  construc- 
tion of  paper-mill  plants  would  be  reduced  to  $3,000  per  ton  of  dailjr  output,  and 
paper  mills  at  that  small  capitalization  could  be  established  in  the  United  States  at 
points  which  are  now  impossible  because  of  the  fact  that  the  grinding  of  the  pulp 
requires  a  great  deal  of  power  in  order  that  it  may  be  done  cheaply.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  paper  would  be  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  forests  of  this  country  would  be  protected,  while  the  paper  manufacturers  would 
not  be  seriously  menaced.  The  loss  of  revenue  from  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp  would  be  slight  because  very  little  wood  pulp  is  imported.  The  persons 
employed  in  the  American  paper  mills  would  not  be  affected  by  the  removal  of  the 
tanff  because  a  greater  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  manufac- 
ture, and  there  would  still  be  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  pulp  from  timber 
in  the  United  States.  The  newspapers  would  participate  in  the  general  prosperity 
following  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  The  greater  prosperity  in  the 
newspaper  trade  would  be  reflected  in  larger  pay  for  all  the  employees,  and  the 
number  of  laborers  employed  by  the  newspapers  is  40  times  as  great  as  the  number 
of  laborers  employed  in  the  paper  mills.  As  a  result  of  lower  prices  of  news  print 
paper  there  would  be  an  increase  in  consumption,  and  therefore  there  would  be  more 
persons  employed  in  the  printing  of  newspapers.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  would  not  necessarily  open  up  the  general  tariff  question.  It  could  be  secured 
through  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada. 

In  the  brief  submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  the  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  that 
on  wood  pulp  excessive,  and  that  free  paper  and  free  wood  pulp  offer  the  only  strong 
and  permanent  assurance  of  protection  from  the  exactions  of  the  International  Paper 
Company.     (413,  414,  417,  425,  428,  429,  430.) 

K.  Forest  protection. — The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  com- 
mission, and  embodied  by  Mr.  Chisholm  in  his  testimony,  states  that  many  of  the 
large  holders  of  spruce  lands  have  of  their  own  volition  instituted  a  system  of  forestry 
by  which  the  forests  will  be  preserved.  The  size  of  the  timber  cut  is  limited,  and 
the  smaller  trees  are  left  to  grow  up  and  produce  another  crop.  This  is  the  system 
adopted  in  Germany.  In  the  Adirondack  forest  the  proportion  of  spruce  is  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  growth,  and  by  cutting  only  those  trees  which  are  above  10  or 
12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  forest.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  system  of  forestry  for  the  spruce  lands  in  the  United  States.  The 
small  individual  holders,  in  their  competition  with  each  other,  were  cutting  down 
trees  which  were  only  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  International  Paper  Company 
has  already  adopted  a  system  of  cutting  which  will  give  to  its  mills  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  spruce  timber.     (444,  445. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  states  that  according  to  the  United  States  official  record  37  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  50  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  13  Southern  States 
is  covered  with  wood.  The  paper  industry  consumes  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  wood  cut,  so  that  for  the  future  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  this 
country  there  are  ample  resources  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.    (439.) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  spruce  is  the  best  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
It  makes  a  whiter  sheet,  and  the  surface  of  paper  made  from  it  is  smoother  anc! 
better  than  that  produced  from  poplar.    There  are  other  woods  from  which  sulphite 
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palp  is  made,  but  for  them  more  chemicals  for  clearing  purposes  are  required  than 
when  spruce  is  used.     (423. ) 

Mr.  Norris  also  says  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported  that  the  original  forests  can  not  long  suffice 
to  supply  the  increase  in  the  demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them.  Three 
commissions  in  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of  cutting, 
if  continued,  will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results,  injuring  the 
health  and  property  of  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial  development  of  the  State, 
and  rendering  intermittent  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  are  most  important  to  agri- 
culture and  manufactures. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Joint  High  Commission,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  the  denudation  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills, 
and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  has 
progressed  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum,  while  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  calculates  that  forest  fires  are  causing  an  annual  loss  of  $20,000,000.  The 
latest  records  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  the  low-water  level  of  our  impor- 
tant lakes  and  rivers  has  been  declining  for  the  last  10  years,  and  many  lakes  in  the 
Northwest  have  entirely  disappeared.  There  is  no  available  spruce  in  the  United 
States  west  of  New  York,  except  a  limited  amount  in  West  Virginia,  a  tract  of  50,000 
acres  in  Michigan,  and  a  similar  area  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are 
420  timber  townships,  but  all  of  the  townships  accessible  to  large  rivers  are  entirely 
denuded  of  their  valuable  timber.  In  New  Hampshire,  at  the  present  rate  of  cut- 
ting, according  to  the  State  forest  commissioner,  the  entire  forest  resources  of  the 
State  will  be  exhausted  in  12  years.  Vermont  has  already  reached  a  point  where  it 
can  barely  supply  its  home  demands.  Mr.'  Norris  says  that  the  reports  referred  to  in 
this  brief  cover  periods  immediately  prior  to  1899.  He  says  that  while  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  may  be  taking  steps  to  conserve  the  forests,  they  are  not  doing 
so  to  any  extent  that  will  compare  with  the  denudation  that  is  now  going  on.  (413, 
417,  418,  427.) 

Mr.  Norris  adds  that  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  area  of  spruce  timber  in  Canada, 
from  Labrador  to  the  Yukon,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Hudson  Bay.  There 
are  other  timbers  included  in  this  region,  but  there  is  more  than  enough  of  spruce  to 
meet  all  the  possible  demands  or  requirements  of  any  interests  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  ordinary  capacity  of  these  forests  for  reproduction  all  of  the  timber  cutting 
there  for  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  for  paper  would  be  more  than  offset.     (426. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  thinks  that  there  is  a  very  exaggerated  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
spruce  forest  which  there  is  in  Canada.  The  International  Paper  Company  owns 
over  2,000  square  miles  of  woodland  in  Canada,  and  it  does  not  find  nearly  so  large 
an  amount  of  spruce  to  the  acre  as  is  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
the  Adirondacks,  or  the  South.     (447.) 

XI.  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  COBIBINATION. 

A.  Ilnited  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Competitors. — 1.  UnitedStates 
Steel  Corporation. — a.  Organization. — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  says  that  his  company  is  simply  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  capital  stock 
of  the  companies  which  it  consolidated.  It  was  organized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Federal  Steel  Company.  Its  control  is  indirect,  and  rests  simply  on  its  power  to  elect 
directors  of  the  subordinate  companies.  If  the  directors  of  a  subordinate  company 
should  choose  to  disregard  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  nothing 
could  prevent  their  carrying  out  their  own  ideas  xmtil  their  year  expired;  then  new 
directors  would  be  elected. 

In  making  up  the  working  force  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Mr.  Schwab 
was  careful  to  put  in  no  controlling  or  directing  officers.  His  policy  is  to  throw  the 
whole  responsibility  for  manufacturing  and  results  upon  the  subsidiary  organizations. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  try  to  make  itself  largely  a  clearing  house 
of  information  for  the  constituent  companies.  All  supplies  are  bought  by  each  com- 
pany separately,  and  all  sales  are  made  by  each  company  separately,  except  that 
where  similar  goods,  as  rails,  are  sold  by  different  companies,  only  one  sales  agent  for 
all  will  probably  be  appointed  in  any  one  place.  To  illustrate  the  independent 
action  of  the  constituent  companies,  Mr.  Schwab  says  that  when  the  presidents  of  the 
Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  National  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  met  to  consider  how  the  sales  of  these  three  companies  might  be  managed 
to  the  best  advantage,  Mr.  Schwab  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  Mr.  Schwab  even 
finds  one  of  his  chief  difiiculties  in  the  eagerness  of  the  officers  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  their  own  company  in  dealing  with 
the  others.    It  is  hard  to  get  them  to  agree.     (450,  452,  453,  468.) 
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b.  Capitalization. — Mr.  Schwab  submits  the  prospectus,  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  by-laws  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  authorized 
capital  stock  is  $1,100,000,000,  half  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  half  common. 
The  preferred  stock  has  a  preference  to  the  extent  of  its  par  value  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  corporation.  Bonds  of  the  corporation  were  issued  to  pay  for  the 
bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Company  and  for  60  per  cent  of  its  stock.  _  For  each  $100  par 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  other  constituent  companies,  the  following  amounts  of  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  offered  in  exchange:  Federal  Steel 
Company,  preferred  stock,  $110  new  preferred;  common  stock,  $4  new  preferred 
and  $107.50  new  common.  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  preferred,  $117.50 
new  preferred;  common,  $102.50  new  common.  National  Tube  Company,  preferred, 
$125  new  preferred;  common,  $8.80  new  preferred  and  $125  new  common.  National 
Steel  Company,  preferred,  $125  new  preferred;  common,  $125  new  common.  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  Company,  preferred,  $125  new  preferred;  common,  $20  new  preferred 
and  $125  new  common.  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  and  American  Sheet  Steel 
Company,  both  preferred  and  common,  dollar  for  dollar.  It  was  stated  in  the  pros- 
pectus that  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  constituent  companies  for  the_ calendar  year 
1900  were  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  on  both  classes  of  new  stock,  besides  providing 
for  sinking  funds  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  properties.     (475-487.) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  proportion  the  capital- 
ization of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bears  to  its  tangible  assets,  must  depend 
upon  the  value  which  one  sets  upon  the  ore  and  coal  which  it  owns.  According  to 
his  valuation  of  these  things,  the  capitalization  is  not  big  enough.  The  company 
has,  for  example,  over  500,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  Northwest.  He  thinks 
one  ought  to  get  a  profit  of  $2  to  $2.50  on  every  ton  of  that  ore  that  is  dug.  This 
alone  would  cover  the  capitalization  of  the  company.  The  company  has  something 
like  60,000  acres  of  Oonnellsville  coal.  "There  is  no  more  Connellsville  coal.  You 
,  could  not  get  it  for  $60,000  an  acre.  It  is  not  there."  If  the  consumption  of  steel 
increases  as  it  has  increased,  the  Oonnellsville  coal  will  be  exhausted  in  30  years, 
and  the  Lake  Superior  ore  now  known  may  last  some  60  years.  There  are  other 
coals,  but  the  Connellsville  is  an  ideal  coking  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
Connellsville  field  is  very  clearly  defined  and  every  acre  of  it  is  very  highly  prized. 
It  is  all  owned  by  these  constituent  companies.  There  may  be  developments  of  coal 
in  other  directions,  but  nothing  like  this  coal.  Manufacturing  plants  can  be  replaced, 
but  beds  of  ore  and  coal  can  not  be.  (See  Coal — supply  for  steel  making,  p.  ci.) 
(464,467,472.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  all  the  constituent  companies  had  added  considerably  to 
their  assets  since  they  were  organized.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  consolidation  of 
them  was  expected  to  enhance  the  value  of  them  by  reason  of  the  economies  that 
were  expected  to  be  effected.    (467. ) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Eeform  Club  of  New  York 
City,  says  that  the  original  capital  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  consisted  of 
$304,000,000  of  bonds,  $425,000,000  common  stock,  and  $425,000,000  preferred  stock. 
This  was  issued  in  exchange  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  8  companies  taken  over 
and  for  $25,000,000  in  cash.  Since  then  $72,355,280  of  common  stock  and  $70,828,890 
of  preferred  stock  has  been  authorized  and  is  in  process  of  issue,  which  is  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  stocks  of  additional  companies.  The  total  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  constituent  companies  was  $894,988,800.  Therefore  the  new  capitalization  exceeds 
the  old  by  $402,195,370,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  actual  assets  of  the  old  companies  would  be  that  two-thirds  of  their  capital  was 
water.  As  the  consolidation  of  these  companies  has  added  nothing  to  their  value 
except  $25,000,000  in  cash  and  an  increased  monopoly  power,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
actual  visible  assets  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  only  about  $300,000,000, 
or  the  amount  of  its  bonds,  and  that  all  of  both  kinds  of  stock  is  what  is  commonly 
called  water.     In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  good  will.     (556.) 

c.  Constituent  companies  generally. — Mr.  Schwab  remarks  that  the  several  constituent 
companies  were,  to  a  large  extent,  in  different  lines  of  busines^,  and  not  competitors 
of  each  other.  Thus  the  tube  company,  the  tin  plate  company,  the  wire  company, 
and  the  hoop  company  had  each  its  separate  business.  The  Carnegie  Company  was 
largely  a  maker  of  structural  iron,  which  the  others  did  not  make.  They  were  hardly 
competitors  in  billets,  since  the  billets  made  by  the  National  Steel  Company,  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  others  were  consumed  by  the  several  organizations. 
They  were  competitors  in  rails;  ' '  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  these  great 
companies  together  without  having  had  them  as  competitors  in  some  lines  previous 
to  the  organization."     (450.) 

d.  The  Carnegie  Company.— Mr.  Schwab,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Company,  states  that  the  original  Carnegie  Steel 
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Company  was  a  partnership.  When  it  went  into  the  mining  of  ores  a  separate  organ- 
ization was  formed  for  that  purpose.  Almost  every  other  branch  of  the  business  was 
handled  in  the  same  way;  for  instance,  the  shipping  industry  on  the  lakes,  the  rail- 
road, the  coke  interest,  and  the  limestone  interest.  There  were  thus  some  26  or  27 
separate  organizations.  The  controlling  interest  in  all,  however,  was  held  by  the 
same  people.  In  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  held  a  controlling  interest,  something 
over  50  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  companies.  It  was  finally  thought  best,  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  among  the  partners,  to  put  all  these  varied  interests  into  one  corpora- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  Carnegie  Company.  Mr.  Carnegie's  idea  was  that  a  partner 
ought  not  to  have  a  greater  interest  in  one  branch  of  the  business  than  in  another, 
as,  for  instance,  in  coke  than  in  steel,  because  it  might  affect  the  contracts  between 
the  two  companies.  The  conditions  of  a  close  partnership  were,  so  far  as  possible, 
retained.  The  shares  were  made  $1,000  each  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  traded 
in;  and  Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  during  the  existence  of  the  company  only  one  sale 
of  stock,  of  10  shares,  was  made.  Practically  all  the  stockholders  in  the  Carnegie 
Company,  except  Mr.  Carnegie,  were  people  without  capital,  who  were  given  stock 
for  their  services  and  who  retained  it.     (449,  459. ) 

The  Carnegie  Company  manufactured  perhaps  a  larger  general  variety  of  steel  arti- 
cles than  almost  any-  other  manufacturing  concern.  It  produced  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  steel  made  in  the  United  States.  Of  structural  materials,  plates,  etc.,  it 
made  50  per  cent;  of  rails,  30  per  cent;  of  armor,  50  per  cent.  Its  exports  were  70 
per  cent  of  the  steel  exports  of  the  United  States.  It  mined  all  the  ore  that  it  con- 
sumed, amounting  to  over  4,000,000  tons  a  year.  It  had  12  ore-carrying  boats  on  the 
lakes,  on  which  it  transported  a  large  part  of  its  ore.  It  had  more  boats  under  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
It  carried  a  large  part  of  its  ore  over  its  own  railroad  to  its  Pittsburg  works.  This 
railroad,  known  as  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  runs  from  Conneaut  Har- 
bor to  Pittsburg,  about  156  miles.  It  is  especially  designed  for  heavy  traffic.  The 
road  carries  passengers  and  general  freight,  but  the  great  bulk  of  its  business  is  Car- 
negie business.     (448,  449. ) 

The  workingmen  at  the  Carnegie  Works  have  never  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
any  benefit  fund.  The  firm  itself  has  taken  care  of  sick  and  disabled  men.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  now  put  aside  a  fund  of  $5,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
devotSi  to  the  pensioning  of  injured,  disabled,  and  worn-out  workmen.  This  is  not 
to  be  in  place  of  the  previous  customary  provision,  but  in  addition  to  it.  The  fund 
is  under  the  control  of  8  superintendents  who  are  familiar  with  the  workmen;  those 
of  the  Homestead,  the  Braddock,  and  the  Duquesne  works.  Mr.  Schwab  thinks 
the  practice  of  all  the  constituent  companies  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cam^ie  Com- 
pany.    (463.) 

Mr.  Schwab  asserts  that  no  more  is  done  on  Sunday  in  the  Carnegie  works  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Much  of  the  work  must  be  carried  on  continuously.  The 
mills  stop  on  Saturday  at  2  o'clock  and  start  Sunday  night  at  5.  That  is  about  as 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  interrupt  them,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  material. 
He  has  told  the  men  that  he  would,  if  they  wished,  run  the  works  late  Saturday 
night  and  start  early  Monday  morning.  Indeed,  a  vote  was  once  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  men  voted  to  continue  the  practice  of  working  Sunday 
night  and  having  Saturday  off .     (462.) 

e.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. — Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff 
reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  says  that  the  Consolidated 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  which  was  known  as  the  barbed-wire  trust,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1892  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000.  Various  pooling  agreements  were  formed 
in  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  between  all  the  barbed-wire  manufacturers.  In  the  fall  of 
1895  prices  were  fixed  by  agreement,  according  to  the  Iron  Age,  and  the  price  of  100 
pounds  of  barbed  wire  was  $2.85,  the  price  in  the  previous  April  having  been  $1.90. 
In  December,  1895,  the  combination  broke  and  prices  fell. 

Early  in  1895  wire  nails  were  selling  at  from  75  to  80  cents  a  keg.  In  May,  two 
associations,  one  for  cut  and  one  for  wire  nails,  were  formed,  and  put  the  price  up  to 
$1.20.  These  associations  regulated  the  amount  of  nails  offered  for  sale  each  month 
and  the  prices  of  them.  Understandings  were  had  with  Canadian  manufacturers, 
nail-machine  makera  were  subsidized  not  to  sell  to  those  outside  of  the  association, 
and  prices  were  steadily  advanced  for  a  year.  In  December,  1896,  the  pool  went  to 
pieces  and  prices  dropped.  According  to  the  Iron  Age,  high  prices  had  reduced 
consumption  from  over  9,000,000  kegs  in  1891  and  1892  to  less  than  8,000,000  kegs 
in  1895,  and  to  probably  a  smaller  amount  in  1896.  In  1898  the  Anaerican  Steel  and 
Wire  Ctompany,  of  Illinois,  was  formed.  This  was  absorbed  by  the  new  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  formed  in  January,  1899.  The  new  Amer- 
ican Steel  and  Wire  Company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $90,000,000,  of  which 
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$40,000,000  is  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  The  value  of  the  plants  and 
other  property  absorbed  is  about  $20,000,000.  Admitting  the  $18,000,000  other 
capital  claimed  there  would  still  be  over  ?50,000,000  of  water.  The  balaxice  sheet 
for  1899  shows  net  profits  of  $12,162,530.  In  1900  the  company  claims  to  have  made 
only  $7,000,000  profit.     (559, 560, 562. ) 

The  company  includes  practically  all  the  wire,  wire  rod,  and  wire  nail  mills  of  the 
country.  It  has  a  monopoly  of  the  drawn  and  barbed  wire  business,  but  has  con- 
siderable competition  in  woven  and  fence  wire.  It  also  does  a  large  business  in  cop- 
per wire  and  electrical  goods  and  in  fencing,  poultry  netting,  bahng  wire,  and  bale 
ties.    The  company  owns  its  own  sources  of  supply.     (560.) 

Mr.  Holt  presents  tables  showing  the  prices,  by  months,  of  wire  nails  and  barbed 
wire  during  the  years  from  1893  to  1900.  According  to  these  tables  wire  nails  were 
selling  in  January,  1899,  when  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  formed, 
at  $1.59  per  keg;  in  January,  1900,  at  $3.53  per  keg,  and  in  December,  1900,  at  $2.35 
per  keg.  Barbed  wire  was  selling  at  $2.05  per  100  pounds  in  January,  1899;  at  $4.13 
in  January,  1900,  and  at  $3  in  December,  1900.  It  is  true  that  the  material  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  wire  nails  advanced  very  materially  during  1899,  but  this 
did  not  affect  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  because  it  owned  everything 
from-the  mine  to  the  factory.  It  mined  its  own  ores  and  transported  them,  and  was 
not  afiected  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials.  In  1899  a  number  of  the 
company's  mills  were  shut  down  for  a  considerable  time,  because  prices  had  been 
put  to  a  prohibitive  point.  In  April,  1900,  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  reduced  $1 
per  keg  simply  to  increase  consumption.     (561, 576, 577. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  there  has  been  no  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  wire  nails. 
In  1887  wire  nails  were  $3.15  per  keg.  The  price  fell  in  1891  and  1892,  rose  a  httle 
in  1893,  and  then  went  up  until  in  1900  the  price  was  $2.76.  In  1901  the  price  fell  to 
$2.  In  1887  cut  nails  were  $2.30;  they  are  now  $2.48.  The  difference  is  nothing 
considering  the  immense  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  hails  are 
made.     (632. ) 

/.  The  American  Tin  Plate  Company. — Mr.  Hoi/r  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  $50,000,000,  of  which  $20,000,000  was  preferred 
and  $30,000,000  common  stock.  The  total  cost  of  duplicating  the  plants  controlled 
by  the  company  would  have  been  not  more  than  $6,000,000.  The  value  of  the  real 
estate  purchased  and  the  cash  with  which  the  trust  began  business  probably  made 
the  actual  value  of  the  assets  of  the  company  at  its  foundation  between  $10,000,000 
and  $12,000,000.  The  amount  paid  for  the  plants  by  the  company  is  said  to  have 
been  $18,000,000  of  common  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  In  a  statement  put 
forth  when  the  company  was  being  formed  in  November,  1898,  it  was  stated  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  operating  expenses  as  they  then  were,  $2,671,754  was  made  by  the 
mills  when  prices  of  tin  plate  were  lowest.  Mr.  Holt  says  that  from  careful  estimates 
based  on  the  stated  profits  of  1898  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany in  1899  were  not  less  than  $4,650,000,  even  if  the  saving  of  $1,000,000  antici- 
pated through  consolidation  was  not  made.  The  statement  for  1900  shows  total 
profits  of  $5,857,417,  from  which  $1,500,000  was  deducted  for  depreciation.  That  the 
company  did  not  show  greater  profit  in  1900  was  probably  because  of  juggled  book- 
keeping, or  some  other  kind  of  juggling.     (558,  559.) 

The  company  controls  about  40  plants  and  280  mills.  It  owns  practically  every 
mill  in  the  country  makiug  tin  plates  for  the  general  trade.  To  maintain  its  monop- 
oly it  had  5-year  agreements  with  the  6  or  8  manufacturers  of  tin-plate  machinery, 
which  prevented  Qiem  from  constructing  mills  for  outsiders.  Furthermore,  even 
before  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  was  so  interlocked 
with  the  other  trusts  which  produced  tin-plate  bars  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  com- 
petitor could  have  obtained  bars  and  other  raw  materials.  The  gross  output  of  the 
mills  in  1898  was  stated  to  be  7,633,556  boxes.     (558.) 

In  November-,  1898,  says  Mr.  Holt,  the  price  of  tm  plate  at  the  Pittsburg  mills 
was  $2. 65  per  box,  which  was  within  5  cents  of  the  price  of  foreign  plates  in  New 
York  without  duty.  In  December,  1898,  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was 
organized.  Not  only  did  the  trust  advance  prices  immediately,  but  in  March,  four 
months  after  the  trust  was  formed,  prices  were  within  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound  of 
the  importing  price,  the  duty  being  li  cents.  On  July  14  the  trust  raised  the  price 
of  tin  plate  to  $4. 87 J  a  box,  and  on  August  26  to  $4.65  a  box.  It  is  not  true,  as  is 
often  asserted,  that  the  advances  were  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials. 
On  the  contrary,  the  advances  in  the  prices  of  tin  plate  preceded  the  advances  in 
the  prices  of  billets  and  tin.  The  trust  advanced  prices  arbitrarily,  and  with  more 
regard  to  the  price  at  which  foreign  plates  could  be  imported  under  a  protective 
tariff  than  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Holt  submits  a  table  showing  the  average  prices,  by  months,  of  tin  plate  at 
New  York  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900.     (557-559.)  ,  ui  um  pi 
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Mr.  Gtopton  says  that  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  formed  in  1899. 
The  average  price  of  tin  plate  for  1898  waa  $3.75  per  box.  The  price  of  tin  went  up 
toward  the  end  of  1899,  and  early  in  1900  was  $5  a  box.  During  the  year  1899  the 
cost  of  everything  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  increased;  wages  also 
increased,  so  that  the  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  a 
box  of  tin  was  $1.02;  $1.02,  therefore,  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  increased  price  of  raw  materials.  The  price  of  tin  has  now  fallen 
to  $4.20  a  box,  while  wages  have  not  fallen,  the  reduction  being  caused  by  econo- 
mies made  in  other  things  than  raw  material.     (630. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  there  are  no 
evidences  in  the  market  conditions  of  any  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  competition 
of  independent  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company. 
In  some  cases  the  plants  of  the  independent  manufacturers  have  been  abandoned ;  in 
other  cases  the  plants  have  been  sold  to  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  thus 
wiping  out  the  competition.  The  fact  that  the  price  made  by  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  goods  in  the  market  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  independent  plants  have  not  had  an  effect  in  keeping  the 
price  down.  The  fact  that  there  is  inordinate  profit  in  a  business  controlled  by  a 
trust  would  induce  others  to  engage  in  it  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  allied  com- 
binations, which  would  prevent  them  from  obtaining  materials.  In  the  tin-plate 
business  the  combinations  alUed  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  can  practi- 
cally prevent  competition  for  a  considerable  time.     (592.) 

g.  Control  of  business. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
controls  between  65  and  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States.  In 
very  prosperous  times  the  percentage  will  be  smaller,  and  in  very  dull  times  it- will 
be  much  lai^er.     (455, 465. ) 

h.  Distribution  of  ownership.— lAv.  Schwab  remarks  that,  while  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany was  owned  by  a  few  people,  the  stock  of  the  other  constituent  companies  was 
sold  upon  the  market,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  open  distribution  of  the  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  resulted  in  a  wider  distribution  on  the 
whole.     (459.) 

2.  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss- 
Shefiield  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  this  company  makes  pig  iron,  foundry 
iron,  and  foige  iron.  It  does  not  make  steel.  Its  outstanding  capital  stock  is 
$6,700,000  preferred  and  $7,500,000  common.  It  owns  64,000  acres  of  coal  and  48,000 
acres  of  ore  lands  in  Alabama.  The  ore  is  14  feet  thick  and  dips  to  an  unknown 
depth.  A  calculation  that  was  once  made  indicated  that  it  would  supply  the  output 
of  the  company  for  300  years.  The  company  is  entirely  independent  of  outside  sources 
of  supply  of  coal,  ore,  and  limestone.     (510,511.) 

Mr.  Elint  submits  the  subscription  agreement  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  some  correspondence  relating  to  its  organization.  He  says  that  he 
and  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Olcott  acted  as  trustees,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  new  com- 
pany should  purchase  additional  properties.  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  consolidation  of 
large  independent  interests,  but  it  was  a  provision  whereby  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Com- 
pany obtained  additional  cash  to  buy  additional  mining  properties  and  to  construct 
more  modern  machinery.  The  subscription  agreement  submitted  by  Mr.  FUnt  stated 
that  each  accepted  subscription  would  entitle  a  subscriber  to  the  amount  of  his  sub- 
scription in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par,  together  with  an  equal 
amount  of  common  stock.  A  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the 
authorized  capitalization  is  $10,000,000  in  7  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  stock, 
and  $10,000,000  in  common  stock.  Mr.  FUnt  states  that  the  properties  purchased 
were  all  bought  at  what  were  regarded  as  sound  valuations.  The  principal  value  of 
the  business  in  the  case  of  this  company  is  in  the  tangible  assets  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  plant  is  located  at  a  favorable  point.     (54-57. ) 

The  properties  which  were  to  be  acquired  were  as  follows:  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  Philadelphia  P\imace,  Ensley  Furnace,  Gulf  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Brown  Ores  at  West  Point,  Tenn.,  and  Kussell- 
ville,  Ala.     (56,57.) 

3.  Jones  &  Laughlin. — Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited, 
says  that  this  company  operates  under  the  limited  partnership  law  of  Pennsylvania. 
Its  business  is  the  manufacture  of  steel,  bar  steel,  structural  steel,  cold-rolled  shaft- 
ing, fittings,  spikes,  and  railroad  specialties.  It  has  a  yearly  capacity  of  about  750,000 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  about  600,000  tons  of  finished  material.  At  the  prices  prevail- 
ing in  19(K(  such  an  output  would  represent  about  $20,000,000.  The  firm  has  existed 
about  50  years.  It  was  changed  from  a  partnership  to  a  limited  partnership  about 
20  years  £^o,  and  its  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $5,000,000.  Somewhat  more  than  a 
year  ago  the  capital  was  raised  to  $20,000,000.     (499. ) 
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The  company  has  only  a  single  plant,  located  at  Pittsburg.  It  sells  practically 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  could  not  sell  its  entire  output  east  of  Chicago, 
and  probably  one-third  goes  farther  west.  Its  chief  competitors  for  the  Western 
market  are  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  it  has  sometimes  found  competition  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  distance  and  the  freight  rates.  Three-fourths  of  its  output  goes 
west  of  Pittsburg  and  one-fourth  east.     (503.) 

4.  Ore. — a.  Oivnership. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores,  which 
are  chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  for  steel  products,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration controls  about  80  per  cent.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  or  so  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  number  of  people.  Most  of  the  titles  to  ore  property  were  obtained  by 
lumber  people  through  lumber  purchases.  There  is  a  great  complication  of  owner- 
ships in  fee,  leases,  and  subleases.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  some 
leases.  It  mines  all  its  own  ore.  It  sells  ore,  not,  apparently,  because  Mr.  Schwab 
considers  it  wise  to  do  so,  but  because  it  was  obliged  to  assume  contracts  which  had 
been  made  by  its  constituent  companies,  and  which  have  still  years  to  run.  (450, 
470,  471.) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  LaughUn,  says  that  his  company  uses  about 
1,250,000  to  1,500,000  tons  of  ore.  It  all  comes  from  Lake  Superior.  The  company 
is  now  able  to  supply  all  its  wants  from  its  own  mines.  It  was  not  able  to  do  so 
before  it  made  some  recent  purchases.  It  has,  perhaps,  from  20  to  30  years'  supply. 
(499.) 

b.  Prospect  of  exhaustion,  and  value. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  there  is  a  known  quan- 
tity of  ores  in  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  the  best  geologists  can  determine  this 
ore  region  is  not  likely  to  be  extended.  This  ore  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  valuable 
in  fu.ture  years.  Mr.  Schwab  is  constantly  trying  to  impress  upon  his  associates  the 
need  of  valuing  the  ores  highly  enough.  English  manufacturers  thought  years  ago 
that  they  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material.  To-day  the  question  of  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  in  England  is  largely  one  of  getting  the  ore.  The  value  of  the  ore  in 
the  ground  in  the  United  States  is  not  generally  appreciated.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  owning  80  per  cent  of  the  ore  deposits  which  are  most  suitable  for 
its  purposes,  ought  to  fix  a  price  on  them  commensurate  with  their  real  value,  and 
ought  to  maintain  that  price  under  all  conditions,  in  times  of  depression  as  well  as  in 
times  of  activity.     It  ought  to  get  a  profit  of  $2  or  $2.50  on  every  ton.     (457,  472. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  so-called  backbone  of  the  Birmingham  district  in  Alar 
bama  is  a  vein  of  red  ore  about  14  feet  thick,  which  dips  to  anunknown  depth,  and 
is  regarded  as  inexhaustible.  The  supply  owned  by  his  company  has  been  estimated 
to  be  enough  to  cover  its  consumption  for  300  years.     (511- ) 

The  Alabama  iron  ores  are  of  3  varieties,  hard  red,  sort  red,  and  brown.  The 
average  composition  of  the  hard  red  ores  gives  about  38  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 
Soft  red  ores  have  been  worked  running  as  low  as  35  per  cent,  while  others  run  to  50 
or  54  per  cent.  The  brown  ores,  properly  washed,  should  show  about  50  per  cent. 
The  red  ore  is  regarded  as  practicably  inexhaustible.  The  value  of  it  in  the  ground 
has  been  reckoned  at  10  cents  a  ton,  and  is  now  called  25  cents  a  ton  in  cases  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  knows  of.  A  man  owning  a  good  brown  ore,  mining  and  operating  it 
himself,  can  produce  his  ore  and  get  it  into  his  furnace  at  probably  50  cents  a  ton 
less  than  he  could  if  someone  else  owned  the  mine.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  not  pre- 
pared, however,  to  criticise  Mr.  Schwab's  valuation  of  the  ore  owned  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  That  is  a  65  per  cent  ore.  Mr.  Hopkins  understands  that 
the  supply  of  it  is  limited,  and  there  is  no  other  65  per  cent  ore  in  the  United  States. 
The  highest  in  the  South  is  54  per  cent,  and  that  exists  only  in  limited  amounts. 
While  the  ore  beds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham  are  expected  to  last  hun- 
dreds of  years,  they  contain  only  some  36  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  If  a  furnace  is 
running  on  low-grade  ore,  it  is  probably  necessary  to  put  in  5  tons  of  material  at  the 
top  to  get  1  ton  out  from  the  bottom.  If  one  has  65  per  cent  ore,  less  material  has 
to  be  used.  The  iron  is  got  out  very  quickly,  and  it  is  of  a  higher  grade.  (609, 510, 
514,  515.) 

Mr.  King  does  not  think  that  the  present  visible  supplv  of  iron  ore  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  total  suppljr.  "As  in  the  case  of  oil  and' gas,  it  is  generally  found 
when  it  is  needed,  and  the  higher  priced  it  becomes,  the  greater  effort  is  made  to  find 
it."  The  charts  of  the  Geological  Survey  seem  to  be  quite  accurate,  and  little  Lake 
Superior  ore  which  they  do  not  show  has  been  found  by  researches  of  individual  firms. 
Until  recently,  however,  research  has  not  gone  below  what  is  known  as  the  greenstone 
in  the  ore  formation.  Lately  some  ore  has  been  found  below  that  stone;  so  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  deeper  than  has  been  supposed.  Even  if  none  beyond  the  present 
visible  supply  is  found  in  that  immediate  region,  Mr.  King  has  faith  that  more  will 
be  found  in  Canada  or  other  available  places.  Some  good  ore,  though  not  much,  has 
already  been  found  in  Canada.     He  believes  the  Lake  Superior  district  can  supply 
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ore  for  the  steel  manufacture  of  this  country  for  80  or  100  years;  indeed,  he  ^vould 
not  like  to  put  that  limit  on  it.  He  would  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  present  value 
of  the  ore  in  the  mine  ought  to  be  estimated  materially  above  its  present  selling 
price.     (500.) 

Mr.  King  states  that  the  price  fixed  this  year  on  standard  old-range  ores,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  best  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  is  $1.25  a  ton  less  than  last 
year.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  so  large  a  part  of  the  ore,  neces- 
sarily has  much  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  the  price,  and  the  reduction  is  regarded  by 
iron  men  as  attributable  to  it.     (499,  500.) 

c.  Mining  andmarketing  of  Lake  Superior  ores. — ^Mr.  Schwab  says  that  thot^h  there 
has  been  an  allotment  of  output  among  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  the  mines  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  taken  out  as  much  as  has  been  allotted  to  them.  The  owners  of  the  20  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores  which  are  outside  the  combination  have  many 
markets  for  their  product.  Not  nearly  all  the  pig  iron  is  used  for  steel.  All  the  valley 
furnaces  and  makers  of  foundry  pig  iron  are  purchasers.  He  implies  that  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  market  of  th^e  mines  by  the  consoUdation.     (471,  472. ) 

d.  Foreign  ores. — Mr.  Schwab  states  that  his  company  has  not  acquired  any  iron 
ore  or  coal  outside  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  use"  any  Cuban  or  other  foreign 
ores,  except  manganese  ores.  Manganese  ore  is  nearly  all  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  amount  is  small.  Not  over  5,000  tons'  a  month  are  consumed  in  the 
United  States.     (464.) 

5.  Coai. — a.  Buying  by  United  States  Steel  Corporation. — ilr.  Schwab  says  that  the 
constitutent  companies  buy  some  coal,  but  only,  apparently,  because  some  of  them, 
which  have  not  their  own  mines,  had  outside  contracts  for  coal  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation,  which  had  not  been  filled.  It  seems  to  be  intended  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  corporation  from  the  mines  which  it  controls.     (457.) 

6.  Supply  for  steel  maMng.  (See  above.  Capitalization,  p.  xcvi.) — Mr.  King  says 
that  while  the  United  Stat^  Steel  Corporation,  owning  the  Connellsville  coal  field, 
may  perhaps  have  an  advantage  in  the  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  region,  there  are  other 
fields  of  coal  in  AVest  Virginia  and  elsewhere  that  are  as  good  for  coking  as  the  Con- 
nellsville. The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Company  gets  its  coal  from  a  point  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  ConnellsviUe  region.  It  owns  its  ovm  mines  there  and  has  certainly  35  or  40 
years'  supply.  The  coal  is  not  regarded  as  strictly  ConnellsA-illo  coal,  but  is  abundantly 
adapted  for  purposes  of  the  business.     (501,  500.) 

Mr.  HoPKixs  states  that  the  3  coal  fields  in  Alabama  contain  over  8,000  square 
miles,  and  are  estimated  to  contain  41,000,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  is  enough  to 
maintain  a  larger  output  than  the  present  for  a  thousand  years.  Much  of  this  coal  is 
of  excellent  quality  for  coking.  It  is  generally  screened;  the  slack  is  coked  and  the 
lump  is  sold  for  steam  purposes.     (510. ) 

c.  Production  in  Alabama. — Mr.  Hopkins  presents  a  table  showing  the  production 
of  coal  in  Alabama  in  each  year  from  1896  to  1900.  The  amount  increased  gradually 
from  5,750,000  tons  to  8,500,000  tons.  The  amount  of  coke  produced  increased  from 
1,700,000  to  2,000,000  tons.  While  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron  and  of  coke,  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks  that  the  production  of  coal  increased 
much  faster.  The  coal  is  absorbed  in  the  man^  industries  ,.l:;h  are  arising  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Birmingham,  such  as  cotton  mills  and  foundries.     (508. ) 

6.  Transportation  agencies. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  constituent  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  own  their  raUroads  from  the  mines  to  the  lakes,  and 
one  railroad  from  the  lakes  to  Kttsburg,  and  nearly  all  the  steamboats  on  which 
their  ores  are  transported.  The  boats  nvmiber  112.  The  railroads  owned  amount  to 
not  far  from  1,000  miles.     (471.) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  his  company  has  an 
interest  in  a  few  vessels,  but  does  not  own  them  entirely.  They  carry  only  a  small 
part  of  its  ore.  Its  cusitom  has  been  to  make  yearly  contracts  with  vessel  owners. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  vessel  tonnage  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration.    (501.) 

7.  Economies  of  combination. — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  mentions  first,  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  consolidation, 
the  ability  to  provide  from  ores  owned  by  the  several  constituent  companies  a  mix- 
ture suitable  for  any  purpose.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  controls  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores;  but  the  ores  of  different  Lake  Superior  mines 
are  of  different  kinds,  and  not  equally  suitable  for  all  purposes.  The  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  for  instance,  owned  some  excellent  ores  in  northwestern  Minnesota;  but 
it  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  those  ores  and  buying  others  at  about  the  same  price 
which  would  enable  it  to  make  a  better  mixture.  The  Carnegie  Company  was  in  a 
similar  position.  Through  the  consolidation  the  several  interests  can  attain  absolute 
perfection  in  the  mixture  of  ores. 
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The  second  advantage  which  Mr.  Schwab  mentions  is  in  transportation  on  the 
lakes.  When  8  or  10  individual  companies  owned  or  leased  their  own  fleets,  ore  was 
never  carried  in  the  most  economical  way,  because  when  a  boat  reached  a  dock  it 
had  to  wait  perhaps  a  considerable  time  until  it  could  be  loaded  with  ore  belonging 
to  its  particular  company.  Now,  with  all  the  fleet,  112  boats,  under  one  control,  it 
is  possible  to  load  a  boat  with  any  ore  that  is  at  hand  and  dispatch  it  immediately. 
Even  its  destination  need  not  be  determined  until  it  is  well  down  the  lakes.  Mr. 
Schwab  adds  that  it  is  also  possible  to  make  the  distribution  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lakes,  over  the  docks  and  the  railroads,  more  economically. .... 

Another  advantage  is  in  turning  each  works  on  the  product  which  it  is  best  suited 
for  by  location  or  by  other  conditions.  For  instance,  the  National  Steel  Company 
was  making  rails  at  Youngstown,  while  the  Federal  Steel  Company  is  better  located 
for  the  distribution  of  them,  and  the  Lorain  Steel  Company  is  better  situated  for  the 
manufacture  of  them,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  ores.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  new  company  did  was  to  put  the  works  that  are  best  suited  to  making  rails 
entirely  on  them,  and  the  works  at  Youngstown  on  other  commodities. 

There  is  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  superintendence.  No  matter  how  small  a  steel 
business  maj^  be  it  requires  certain  skilled  men  in  different  lines;  a  skilled  melter,  a 
skilled  superintendent,  a  skilled  chemist,  a  skilled  draftsman,  etc.  By  adopting  the 
same  methods  at  each  of  the  works  1  chief  chemist  and  1  chief  engineer  can  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  several.  Moreover,  methods  which  have  proved  themselves  the 
best  can  be  applied  in  all  the  works.  The  steel  business  is  one  in  which  experiment 
is  constantly  going  on  for  the  development  of  new  improvements.  When  the  results 
of  experiments  tried  in  one  place  can  be  applied  in  many  others  a  great  economy  and 
a  rapid  advance  are  effected. 

Some  savings  can  be  made  in  selling.  Th€re  are  8  or  10  selling  ofiices  in  New  York, 
each  with  its  leased  wires,  its  telephone  wires,  and  other  apparatus.  The  consolida- 
tion of  these  offices  into  one  building,  though  not  necessarily  under  one  head,  will 
enable  various  savings  to  be  effected. 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  the  superintendents  of  the  several  works  are  likely 
to  take  a  less  active  interest  in  the  business  than  they  would  if  they  were  owners. 
Every  superintendent  in  the  Carnegie  Company  was  individually  interested  in  the 
profits  of  his  company  in  some  other  way  than  through  his  salary.  He  had  a  per- 
centage based  on  his  profits,  or  his  costs,  or  his  output,  or  his  quality,  or  whatever  it 
was  most  important  to  develop  in  his  particular  department.  Mr.  Schwab  hopes  to  . 
conduct  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  same  way.  It 
there  were,  for  instance,  3  open-hearth  departments  in  the  same  works,  most  mana- 
gers would  put  those  3  departments,  making  the  same  lines,  under  the  management 
of  some  one  good  man.  He  never  did.  He  put  one  good  man  at  each  of  them,  and 
pitted  one  against  the  other.     The  large  consolidation  will  do  the  same  thing. 

In  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  each  head  manager  surrounds  himself  with 
a  staff  of  officers  who  are  accustomed  to  working  with  him.  A  man  that  has  been 
trained  many  years  in  manufacturing  will  probably  want  men  of  business  ability 
about  him,  and  vice  versa.  The  great  thing  is  the  selection  of  the  staff  and  the  abil- 
ity to  give  the  staff  one's  ideas  of  management.  The  present  managers  are  for  the 
most  part  practical  men  rather  than  business  men,  though  both  are  employed.  In 
these  great  consolidations  of  capital  practical  men  are  likely  to  be  chosen  to  rule  the 
manufacturing  part  of  a  business. 

Detailed  reports  are  received  every  month  of  the  cost  of  operation  in  every  deparfr 
ment  and  the  cost  of  every  article  manufactured.  This  was  the  method  of  the  Car- 
negie Company,  and  it  is  the  method  of  the  new  company.  Careful  comparative 
statements  are  made,  and  the  results  in  one  department  are  compared  with  those  in 
another,  and  the  managers  have  opportunities  to  make  such  explanations  as  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  there  will  be  an  economy,  in  that  there  will  be  a  great 
specialization  of  plants,  and  that  expenditure  will  be  put  into  improvements  and 
additions  to  2  or  3  plants — for  instance,  for  making  rails — instead  of  into  building  a 
larger  number  of  separate  plants. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  not  prepared  to  say  whether  any  of  the  less  economical  plants  will 
be  closed  for  purposes  of  economy.     At  present  all  the  works  are  running  full. 

Mr.  Schwab  has  not  discovered  any  disadvantages  from  consolidation.  (450-452, 
456,  463.)  ^ 

Mr.  King  thinks  that  the  chief  sources  of  saving  by  a  combination  of  iron  and 
steel  establishments  are  in  shipping  the  material  from  the  mill  nearest  the  market 
and  m  dispensing  with  many  high-priced  officers  and  superintendents  and  con- 
solidating the  clerical  force.  He  believes  that  a  separate  concern  like  his  own  has  a 
certain  amount  of  advantage  in  being  under  the  control  of  men  who  largely  own  it. 
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and  have  a  more  direct  personal  interest  in  it  than  an}-  salaried  officer  of  a  great  cor- 
poration could  have.     (504. ) 

8.  Possibilily  of  compelUion. — Mr.  King  says  that  a  mill  making  2,000  or  2,500  tons 
a  day  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  one  making  5,000  tons  a  day.  An  iron  works 
of  this  capacity  and  of  the  best  construction  would  require  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  or 
$30,000,000.  His  own  company  steadily  progressed  after  the  formation  of  the  several 
companies  which  have  now  united  in  the  United  States-  Steel  Corporation,  and  Mr. 
King  is  confident  that  it  can  still  progress  in  the  presence  of  the  greater  combination. 
The  great  difficulty  for  a  new  competitor  would  be  to  get  the  raw  material.  One 
must  have  his  own  mines  of  ore,  as  well  as  a  mill  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  company  has 
some  advantages  that  no  competitor  would  be  Ukely  to  have,  as  in  the  ownership  of 
its  own  railroads.  The  profit  of  those  roads  could  be  counted  either  as  railroad  profit 
or  as  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.     (504-506.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  Birmingham  district  can  make  iron  cheaper  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  and  he  does  think  it  possible  that  its  iron  business  could  be 
crushed  out  by  competition.  The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  making 
very  fine  steel  and  exporting  it.  Before  they  went  into  the  business  they  shipped 
thousands  of  tons  of  high-class  iron  to  Pittsburg.  If  steel  can  be  made  in  Pittsburg 
out  of  Southern  iron,  it  can  be  made  in  the  South.     (511,  514. ) 

Mr.  Tayleb  says  that  there  are  several  strong  concerns,  independent  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  are  able  and  will  be  able  to  do  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  finished  products  in  iron  and  steel.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Wateebhey  is  president  of  a  steel  company  with  a  capital  of  $750,000.  It  is 
situated  on  Long  Island.  Its  raw  material  is  scrap  instead  of  ore.  It  buys  all  sorts 
of  scrap  in  New  York  and  turns  out  billets  and  rods.  Mr.  Waterbury  does  not  see 
how  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  can  interfere  with  it.  It  has  a  local  market, 
and  the  raw  material  is  locally  produced.  If  the  big  company  should  reduce  prices 
locally,  the  little  company  would  have  to  seek  a  market  farther  off.  If  the  big  com- 
pany should  reduce  prices-  all  over  the  country,  the  question  would  be  whether  it 
could  lose  $10,000,000  a  year  longer  than  the  little  company  could  lose  $100,000  a 
year.     (137.) 

9.  Further  combinations. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  no  furnaces  or  plants  of  any  kind  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  so  far  as  he  knows. 
If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  should  absorb  his  company  and  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  should  put  in  new  and  improved  machinery  and  larger 
and  stronger  furnaces,  and  conduct  the  business  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
(which  is  much  better  because  of  his  great  wealth  than  anything  the  Southern  manu- 
facturers have  been  able  to  do) ,  the  output  would  be  increased,  more  labor  would  be 
employed,  and  the  South  would  be  benefited.  If  they  closed  up  the  furnaces  it 
would  not  be  a  benefit.  But  he  believes  that  if  they  were  to  put  money  into  the 
South  it  would  be  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear  down.     (511, 513, 514. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  it  possible  to  form  a  world  combination  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.     (465. ) 

B.  Tlie  iron  and  steel  industry  generally. — 1.  New  uses  for  iron  and 
steel. — Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel,  says  that,  speaking  of  his  particular 
branch  of  the  business,  heavy  plates,  more  plates  are  used  in  building  cars  to-day  than 
would  be  represented  by  the  entire  production  of  steel  plates  10  years  ago.     (496.) 

2.  Function  of  the  middleman. — Mr.  Butler  does  not  think  that  the  middleman  or 
jobber  can  be  eliminated  from  the  iron  trade.  He  is  a  buffer  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer.  He  supplies  the  unexpected  and  the  occasional  want.  He 
is  the  banker;  he  enables  the  manufacturer  to  operate  when  there  is  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  orders,  and  he  enables  the  consumer  to  have  his  wants  supplied  regularly. 
He  is  the  fly  wheel  of  the  business.  Yet  in  another  connection,  and  considering  as 
middlemen  all  who  stand  between  the  primary  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer, 
Mr.  Butler  attributes  to  the  speculative  purchases  of  middlemen  the  excessive  fluc- 
tuations of  iron  and  steel  prices.     (487,  488,  495.) 

3.  Advantages  of  large-scale  production. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  an  important  advan- 
tage of  production  on  a  large  scale  is  this:  If  a  company  has  6  or  7  furnaces,  it  can 
pay  a  man,  say,  $6,000  a  year  to  superintend  them,  and  at  the  same  time  have  foun- 
drymen  to  look  after  the  details  of  each.  If  there  were  only  one  furnace,  it  would 
have  to  be  managed  by  a  cheaper  man.     (509. ) 

4.  Iron  manufacture  in  the  South. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Shefiield 
Iron  and  Steel  Company ^ Birmingham,  Ala. ,  says  that  there  are  about  10  makers  of  pig 
iron  ■  in  Alabama.  His  company  competes  not  only  with  them,  but  also  with  the 
iron  makers  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  When  it  was  thought  that  Lake  Superior 
ore  was  to  be  $5  a  ton,  his  company  was  able  to  ship  pig  iron  very  freely  into  Ohio  and 
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Permsylvania.  He  thinks  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  everybody  when  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  consented  to  a  price  of  |4.25  a  ton.  That  permitted  the  independ- 
ent furnaces  in  the  valleys  to  make  iron  cheaper,  and  Mr.  Hopkins's  company, 
while  not  exactly  shut  out  of  that  region,  can  ship  to  the  West  at  a  better  price. 
There  is  a  difierence  of  about  $3  a  ton  in  market  value  between  Southern  pig  iron 
and  that  of  the  Mahoning  and  the  Shenango  valleys.     (511, 513, 516.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  presents  a  table  showing  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama  in 
each  year  from  1896  to  1900.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  from  922,000  tons  to 
1,156,000  tons.     (508. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  it  would  not  take  many  new  industries  in  the  South  to  use 
up  the  pig  iron  that  is  now  produced  there.  The  new  steel  mill  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  will  take  700  tons  of  the  1,000  tons  a  day  that  it  produces. 
There  is  a  very  successful  stove  concern  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  and  similar  industries  are 
going  up  all  through  the  South.     (511. ) 

6.  Prices. — a.  Fluctuations. — Mr.  Butleb  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  fluctuations 
to  which  the  iron  and  steel  market  is  subject.  For  instance,  steel  bars  have  sold  in 
Chicago  at  the  following  prices  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds:  In  1898,  minimum  $19;  in 
1899,  maximum  $45;  in  1900,  minimum  |22;  in  1901,  up  to  May  16,  maximum  $33. 

During  these  great  fluctuations  Mr.  Butler  doubts  whether  the  actual  consumption 
increased  or  diminished  more  than  15  per  cent.  It  was  the  speculative  buying  of 
the  middlemen  which  caused  the  increase  of  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  price.  Mr.  Butler  includes  among  the  middlemen,  in  this 
connection,  all  who  stand  between  the  producer  of  steel  and  the  ultimate  purchaser 
of  the  finished  product.  He  includes,  therefore,  the  country  storekeeper  and  the 
country  blacksmith  as  well  as  the  great  manufacturer  and  the  great  jobber.  As  soon 
as  there  is  thought  to  be  a  prospect  of  good  times  and  a  probability  of  an  advance, 
every  one  of  these  buyers,  small  or  great,  rushes  in  to  anticipate  the  advance.  If  the 
blacksmith  normally  carries  1  ton  of  iron  he  buys  2  tons,  and  the  same  process  goes 
on  all  along  the  line.  When  uncertainty  and  doubt  come  everyone  buys  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  demand  upon  the  producers  of  raw  material  falls  off  sharply.  During 
the  rush  they  have  been  unable  to  fill  their  orders.  Now  they  are  imable  to  run 
their  mills.  But  the  great  variation  in  the  demand  is  almost  entirely  speculative. 
Consumption  goes  on  nearly  at  the  same  rate.  Large  consumers  are  affected  by  these 
variations  of  price,  but  the  small  consumer  pays  the  same  for  shoeing  his  horses,  or 
repairing  his  farm  machinery,  whether  steel  billets  at  Pittsburg  are  high  or  low. 
(487-489,  496.) 

Mr.  King  says  that  during  the  last  5  or  6  years  prices  have  generally  been  extremely 
low,  and  in  many  years  have  been  quite  unprofitable.  A  boom  occurred  early  in 
1899,  following  the  long  depression.  Prices  for  bar  steel  went  up  to  2J  cents  a 
pound.  As  an  inevitable  result,  the  reaction  came  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  prices 
went  below  1  cent.  During  the  period  of  depression  the  business  was  scarcely  profit- 
able. Prices  are  probably  $5  or  $6  a  ton  higher  now  than  in  1897  or  1898.  It  would 
require  an  average  of  8  or  10  years  to  bring  the  manufacturer's  profit  to  a  point  where 
he  could  Uve.     (501. ) 

6.  Structural  sted  prices. — Mr.  King  names  6  principal  manufacturers  of  structural 
steel.  There  are  several  others  making  some  sizes,  but  no  other  that  makes  a  full 
line.  Though  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  structural  material  a  year  or  two  ago, 
because  of  the  strong  demand,  the  price  did  not  go  as  high  as  the  price  of  competi- 
tive material;  that  is,  material  that  everyone  makes,  like  bars.  It  is  true  that  some 
manufacturers  asked  a  higher  price  for  very  prompt  shipments.  If  one  goes  back  12 
or  15  years,  the  price  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  competitive 
material;  but  the  cost  is  greater.  There  is  no  difference  of  price  between  building 
structural  steel  and  bridge  structural  steel.     (502. ) 

u.  Agreements.— M.T.  King  says  that  as  far  back  as  his  recollection  goes  manufac- 
turers have  at  different  times  had  more  or  less  consultation  regarding  prices.  There 
have  been  gentlemen's  agreements,  but  nothing  that  he  would  call  pools.  The  rail 
business  should  perhaps  be  excepted.  In  it  there  have  been  agreements  restricting 
each  manufacturer  to  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  output.  Outside  of  rails  there  has 
been  no  such  allotment,  nor  any  limitation  of  output  or  division  of  territory.  There 
have  been  simple  agreements  to  maintain  prices.  They  have  not  been  enforced  by 
anjr  forfeit.  They  do  not  last  unless  the  market  conditions  are  in  their  favor.  If 
prices  are  advancing  they  stand;  if  prices  fall,  they  go  to  pieces.     (501, 502. ) 

Mr.  Butler  states  that  trade  agreements  or  combinations  in  iron  and  steel  have 
always  been  connected  with  upward  movements  of  value,  but  he  does  not  consider 
that  they  are  properly  the  cause  of  such  movements.  Thfey  are  rather  the  formal 
and  public  announcement  of  an  advance  which  arises  from  the  conditions  of  the 
market.  Those  who  have  entered  into  such  agreements  have  had  in  view  very  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  profits.    But  manufacturers  and  other  buyers,  scenting  higher 
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prices  in  these  combinations,  have  increased  their  purchases  in  a  speculative  way, 
and  thereby  have  caused  the  advance  which  they  have  anticipated.  The  abnormal 
demand  creates  a  supposition  that  the  stocks  of  the  country  are  exhausted.  Prices 
advance  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  producers.  Increased  competition  follows,  over- 
production results,  profits  disappear,  and  the  combination  goes  to  pieces.  Then, 
under  stress  of  low  prices,  new  economies  in  manufacture  are  introduced  and  new 
forms  of  consumption  are  developed.  Prices  again  advance  and  new  trade  agree- 
ments are  entered  into.  Up  and  down  prices  go,  and  ever  will  go;  but  after  every 
upward  wave  there  has  followed  a  lower  level;  lower,  Mr.  Butler  thinks,  than  if 
there  had  been  no  combination.  The  combination  calls  public  attention  to  an 
increase  of  profits  which  is  presumably  great,  and  the  resulting  competition  and  the 
ultimate  fall  of  prices  are  greater  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  combina- 
tion.    (488.) 

d.  Il^ect  -of  combination. — Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  thinks 
that  the  chief  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  prices 
will  be  to  prevent  the  great  and  harmful  rises  and  falls  in  the  market.  He  believes 
that  the  average  prices  of  iron  during  the  next  10  years  will  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  but  that  there  will  not  be  as  many  fluctuations. 
(505.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  since  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
prices  have  remained  the  same,  and  he  thinks  the  tendency  will  be  to  somewhat 
lower  prices.  He  does  not  think  that  prices  will  be  raised  unless  conditions  of  cost 
make  it  necessary.  These  great  companies  are  interested  in  seeing  their  works  run- 
ning full,  and  they  try  to  keep  prices  on  a  basis  which  will  keep  them  running  full. 
If  prices  go  too  high,  consumption  drops  off.  Since  the  organization  of  the  several 
large  companies  which  are  now  consolidated  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
prices  have  been  both  very  low  and  very  high.  This  has  been  the  result  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  tendency  of  the  organizations,  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  is  to  keep 
prices  moderate.  While  he  seems  to  admit  that  tlie  chief  benefit  of  the  savings  of 
consolidation  goes  .to  the  stockholders,  he  believes  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.     (453,  454.) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  the  control  of  65  or  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  indus- 
try will  enable  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  dictate  prices.  A  man  owning 
30  or  40  per  cent  can  usually  collect  about  him  enough  people  who  think  as  he  does 
to  determine  a  policy;  therefore  70  per  cent  can  not  absolutely  fix  a  policy.  In  times 
of  great  depression  the  company  will  be  unable  to  fix  prices  with  a  control  of  any- 
thing like  70  per  cent.  It  is  when  the  demand  is  such  that  everybody  can  run  full 
that  better  prices  can  be  got,  and  that  would  happen  if  there  were  no  consolidation. 
(455,  465.) 

e.  Competition  a  sufficient  regulator. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  that  competition  will  pre- 
vent any  unfair  profits  in  the  iron  and  steel  business.     (513. ) 

/.  Efeci  of  high  prices. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  what  constitutes  a  fair  profit  depends 
upon  the  supply  and  demand.  Mr.  Hopkins  believes  that  high  prices  for  iron  prod- 
ucts are  advantageous  to  the  public.  If  you  ask  a  man  who  is  complaining  about 
combines  and  trusts  and  the  high  price  of  steel  rails,  you  will  probably  find  that 
the  high  price  of  steel  rails  does  not  injure  him;  and  everybody  in  the  country  is 
more  prosperous  when  rails  are  $26  than  when  they  are  $14  or  $16.     (513. ) 

6.  Freight  rates. — a.  Discriminaiions. — Mr.  Schwab  asserts  that  neither  the  Carnegie 
Company  nor  any  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  any  special  contracts  with  the  railroads,  or  pays  lower  freight  rates  than  all  com- 
petitors pay.  The  present  condition  of  railroad  aifairs  is,  fortunately,  one  of  uniform 
charges.     (470. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  his  company  pays  the  published  tariff  rates,  and  he  does 
not  know  of  any  freight  discriminations  at  the  present  time.  His  company  sometimes 
feels  that  if  it  ships  a  good  deal  of  iron  over  a  road,  the  road  ought  to  favor  it  with 
reference  to  a  coal  contract,  or  the  like;  but  there  is  no  understanding  about  such 
things.     (515,  516.) 

6.  Variation. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  when  pig  iron  has  been  very  high  the  rail- 
roads have  advanced  the  rates  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  50  cents  a  ton  to  Mobile  and 
50  cents  a  ton  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  rate  to  the  Ohio  River  has  ranged  from  $1.75 
to  $2.75.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony  it  was  $2.25.  If  iron  is  high  and 
the  country  is  prosperous,  the  railroad  will,  very  properly,  get  a  little  more  money. 
(516.) 

c.  From  the  South. — Mr.  Hopkins  is  not  inclined  to  complain  of  the  rates  to  the 
Northeast,  though  he  can  not  now  sell  iron  in  that  region.  If  he  had  a  furnace  in 
Buffalo,  he  would  expect  to  get  a  lower  rate  than  that  from  Birmingham.     (516. ) 

d.  Mail  and  water. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  all  his  shipments  to  seaboard  points 
are  made  by  rail  and  water.    They  could  not  be  made  otherwise.     From  Savannah 
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and  all  coast  points  the  rate  would  be  $3.75  to  New  York,  and  $3.85  from  Florence, 
Ala.,  as  against  $5.54  by  rail.     (516^ 

7.  Tariff. — a.  Iron  and  steel. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  on  lines  of  steel  in  which  labor 
does  not  form  an  important  part  of  the  cost  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  do 
not  need  the  tariff.  The  tariff  could  be  taken  off  rails,  for  instance,  without  hurting 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  except  as  to  the  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
rails  can  be  carried  as  ballast  from  England,  while  the  cost  of  shipping  them  over- 
land from  the  Eastern  United  States  is  far  higher.  But  if  the  tariff  were  removed 
from  more  highly  finished  products  like  tin  plate,  into  which  labor  enters  more 
largely,  either  the  trade  would  be  lost  or  wages  would  have  to  be  cut  down.  This 
applies  to  the  wages  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  but  especially  to  those  of 
the  skilled.  We  are  exporting  billets  and  rails  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  not  tin 
plate.     (456.) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not,  however,  wish  to  see  the  tariff  revised.  He  thinks  it  unwise 
to  disturb  the  matter.  On  goods  which  are  of  a  high  class  and  on  which  much  money 
is  expended  for  labor  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  to  protect  the  labor.  It  is  often  for- 
gotten that  while  there  may  appear  to  be  only  50  cents  worth  of  labor  in  $5  worth  of 
steel,  everything  that  goes  into  the  finished  product  has  had  labor  expended  on  it 
at  some  time,  and  labor  is  the  one  really  important  item  of  cost,  aside  from  whatever 
value  is  set  upon  the  raw  materials  in  the  ground.  He  does  not  see  that  the  repeal 
of  all  duties  on  steel  products  would  do  anyone  any  good.  It  would  not  hurt  any- 
body in  those  lines  where  we  do  not  need  a  tariff,  and  in  those  lines  where  we  do  the 
only  people  it  would  hurt  would  be  the  working  people.     (466. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheifield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  would  not  complain  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  iron.  If  there  were  no 
tariff,  it  would  cost  $2  a  ton  at  least  to  get  iron  from  Middleboro,  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  to  the  seaboard  iron  could  probably  be  sent  more  cheaply  than  from  Bir- 
mingham. While  Mr.  Hopkins  would  not  complain  at  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
his  own  product,  he  does  not  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  disturbed  or  even  discussed. 
"If  you  discuss  it  on  one  article,  you  will  discuss  it  on  others  ijght  along  the  line. 
It  is  largely  sentimental,  and  I  think  tariff  agitation  would  be  very  harmful."    (516. ) 

Mr.  BuTLEH,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  dealing  especially  in  boilerplates,  bar  iron, 
and  heavy  sheets,  is  under  the  impression  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  tlie 
tariff  ceases  to  be  of  any  service  to  us.  Iron  and  steel  can  not  be  produced  in  Europe 
nearly  as  cheaply  as  here.  We  have  been  free  exporters  during  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
Mr.  Butler's  own  firm  has  shipped  steel  tanks  to  the  South  African  mines  in  compe- 
tition with  European  producers.  American  competition  is  very  easy  on  engines, 
machinery,  and  all  things  of  that  kind.  In  certain  forms  of  sheet  steel,  however,  in 
the  lighter  weights,  involving  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor,  prices  are  higher  here  than 
in  England.     (493,494.) 

6.  Ore  and  scrap  steel. — Mr.  King  says  that  imported  iron  ores  are  used  to  some 
extent  near  the  seacoast.  They  come  principally  from  Cuba;  some  from  Spain.  He 
believes  no  scrap  steel  is  imported  at  present.  If  the  tariff  of  $4  a  ton  were  removed, 
scrap  might  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country,  but  the 
railroad  freight  would  prevent  the  use  of  it  in  the  Pittsburg  region  in  any  case.  The 
tariff  on  ore,  40  cents  a  ton,  is  so  small  that  the  removal  of  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
reduce  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  nor  to  enable  Eastern  manufacturers  to  ship 
into  the  West.  He  does  not  think  the  change  would  have  much  effect  upon  the 
general  situation  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  think  the 
import  duty  should  be  repealed  or  even  reduced,  because,  while  it  seems  largely  a 
dead  letter  at  the  present  time,  "the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  just  as  necessary 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  worker." 
To  the  suggestion  that  the  New  England  machinery  makers  would  be  better  off  if 
they  could  buy  steel  from  establishments  close  at  hand,  he  replies  that  they  have 
thriven  abundantly  in  the  past,  and  he  thinks  they  will  continue  to  thrive  under  the 
same  conditions.  If  they  have  to  pay  freight  on  their  bar  steel,  they  usually  sell 
their  manufactured  product  right  at  home.  If  they  ship  some  machines  to  the  South, 
where  the  outgoing  freight  is  a  factor,  "they  manage  to  sell  them."  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  ship  a  quarter  of  their  product  to  the  east  of  Pittsburg.  They  would  feel  that 
they  were  in  very  bad  shape  if  that  quarter  of  their  business  was  cut  off.  The  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  tariff  legislation.  .  (499, 506, 
507.) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  his  business  would  be  injured  if  all  iron  ore  were 
admitted  free  of  duty.  Indeed,  ores  are  practically  free  now;  that  is,  any  manufac- 
turer of  steel  will  probably  export  enough  finished  steel  to  get  a  rebate  of  the  duty  on 
his  imported  ores.  Free  ore  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  mines  in  the  Eastern 
district,  as  in  New  York,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  must  come  from  the  North- 
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west  in  any  case,  and  would  not  be  affected.  The  Maryland  Steel  Company,  being 
on  the  coast,  would  undoubtedly  be  affected  favorably  by  free  ore,  but  Mr.  "Schwab 
still  maintains  that  in  practical  effect  ore  is  now  free. 

He  says  much  the  same  as  to  the  duty  on  scrap  iron.  His  company  has  imported 
some  scrap  from  Canada,  but  has  shipped  enough  steel  out  to  get  a  rebate  on  it. 
The  quantity  is  so  trifling  in  any  case  as  scarcely  to  affect  the  general  situation. 
(457,  458,  466.) 

c.  Possibility  of  steel  manufacture  in  New  England. — Mr.  King  does  not  think  it 
likely  that  steel  works  could  be  successfully  set  up  on  the  New  England  coast,  even 
it  the  duties  on  iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel  were  removed.  The  ores  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  not  suited  for  making  Bessemer  steel,  though  open-hearth  steel  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  made.  However,  he  does  not  think  that  the  Nova  Scotia  coal,  or  any 
foreign  coal,  could  be  used,  because  it  contains  too  much  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 
(506.)  ^ 

Mr.  Schwab  thinks  it  possible,  though  hardly  likely,  that  the  tariff  on  scrap  iron 
may  do  some  local  injury  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  preventing  the  starting  up  of 
some  manufacturing  industries  there.     (458.) 

8.  Export  trade. — a.  Expeded  increase. — Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  the  export  business 
in  steel  will  be  greater  hereafter  than  it  has  been,  because  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies which  are  now  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  not  been  organized 
to  conduct  an  export  business.  It  would  not  have  paid  them,  because  the  percentage 
which  they  would  have  exported  would  have  been  so  small.  Now,  through  a  consoli- 
dation of  foreign  agencies,  they  will  be  able  to  export.  The  Carnegie  Company  has 
exported  70  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  exported  from  the  United  States.     (455,  465.) 

6.  Export  and  domestic  prices. — Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  it  is  true  that  exports  are 
made  at  much  lower  prices  than  domestic  sales.  The  reason  is  that  these  export 
sales  are  made  in  order  to  keep  the  works  running  full  and  steady.  When  manufac- 
turers have  as  much  as  they  can  do  at  home  they  do  not  care  to  sell  at  low  prices; 
but  when  business  is  slack  they  take  orders,  even  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  keep  running. 
It  is  very  diflBcult  to  start  an  export  business,  and  when  it  is  once  started  one  does 
not  want  to  let  it  slip.  So,  even  in  prosperous  times,  some  export  business  may  be 
done  at  low  prices  merely  to  keep  in  the  market.  Again,  a  contract  may  be  made 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  poor  business  which  may  have  to  be  filled  when  busi- 
ness is  better.  For  instance,  when  the  demand  for  steel  fell  off  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
and  American  manufacturers  thought  that  a  protracted  period  of  dull  business  was 
coming,  Mr.  Schwab  contracted  to  ship  a  great  deal  of  steel  abroad;  and  when  a 
great  home  demand  immediately  arose  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ship  it.  That 
was  one  of  the  risks  that  a  business  man  has  to  take  to  insure  his  works  running  full. 
He  had  rather  be  sure  of  running  his  works  full  at  a  known  loss  than  not  to  run  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  Schwab  considers  the  working  people  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  all  measures 
taken  to  increase  export  business.  The  sellers  of  supplies  will  generally  make  spe- 
cially favorable  prices  for  goods  to  be  used  in  the  export  trade;  the  railroads  will 
carry  export  goods  cheaper;  but  the  working  people  get  the  same  on  export  prod- 
ucts as  on  those  for  the  domestic  market.  While  the  export  business  is  profitable 
for  this  country  by  reason  of  its  raw  material  and  its  superior  facilities  for  manufac- 
ture, Mr.  Schwab  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  existing 
w^ages  if  all  business  were  done  at  export  rates. 

Mr.  Schwab  asserts  that  the  making  of  especially  low  prices  for  export  trade  is  a 
general  practice,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe.  American  steel  has,  to  be  sure, 
in  times  of  extreme  depression,  been  sold  as  low  in  the  American  market  as  it  has 
been  sold  in  the  foreign  markets;  but  it  was  sold  without  profit.  When  business  is 
in  a  normal  condition  export  prices  are  always  somewhat  lower  than  home  prices. 
(454,  455.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  when  steel  rails  were  $26  and  $28  a  ton  at  home  the  export 
price  was  about  $23.  Export  prices  are  not  uniform:  they  vary  with  the  competi- 
tion.    (464.) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  says  that  his  house  does  some  export  busi- 
ness, and  it  has  made  distinct  efforts  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  to  get  special  prices 
for  export  business,  but  has  not  succeeded.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  business  to  give  lower  prices  for  foreign  trade.  In 
this  connection  any  trade  is  foreign  which  is  outside  of  the  normal  territory  of  the 
seller.  Chicago  merchants,  for  instance,  sell  cheaper  in  Omaha  than  in  Peoria, 
because  they  have  to  meet  there  the  competition  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  Prob- 
ably they  will  sell  cheaper  in  Denver  than  in  Omaha,  and  cheaper  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  Denver.  If  a  Chicago  merchant  wants  to  get  business  in  Portland,  two 
methods  are  open  to  him.    He  may  send  a  salesman  there  at  very  great  expense  or 
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he  may  give  a  reduction  in  prices  to  the  dealers  there.  Either  way  the  expense 
comes  out  of  the  profits.     (493. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffleld  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that 
his  company  has  been  getting  about  the  same  prices  on  its  export  shipments  as  on  its 
domestic  sales.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  this  will  be  thfe  best  policy  for  the 
future.  Rather  than  shut  down  any  American  mills,  it  would  be  well  to  let  the 
English  and  the  Germans  have  the  iron  at  a  low  price.  "  If  I  had  a  surplus  of  iron  I 
would  sell  it  at  a  fair  profit.  I  would  not  sell  it  at  a  price  that  did  not  net  me  a  fair 
profit."     (512,513.) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  his  firm  does  no  export- 
ing of  any  considerable  amount.  Such  exports  as  it  has  made  have  generally  con- 
sisted of  some  specialties  in  the  more  highly  finished  state,  like  cold-rolled  shaftings. 
It  generally  sells  delivered  at  the  foreign  port.  The  prices  have  been,  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  perhaps  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  below  the  domestic  price;  and  most  of 
that  is  made  up  by  the  greater  cost  of  delivering  to  the  foreign  market.  If  one  sells 
abroad  he  must  meet  the  foreign  price;  and  it  is  better,  if  the  manufacturer  has  a 
surplus  that  can  not  be  sold  in  fliis  country,  to  sell  it  abroad,  even  a  little  cheaper, 
and  save  the  loss  that  would  result  from  limiting  the  output.     (502.) 

c.  Export  freight  rates. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-SheflSeld  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  says  that  his  company  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  ships  abroad  by  way  of 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  railroad  rates  on  export  ship- 
ments at  the  time  of  his  testimony  were  $1  a  ton  to  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  $1.40  to 
New  Orleans,  and  11.25  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it 
has  been  possible  to  get  a  through  export  rate  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Liverpool, 
of  $3  to  $3.25,  and  to  the  principal  ports  on  the  continentof  Europe,  of  $3.25  to  $3.75. 
(512.) 

Mr.  King  says  that,  generally  speaking,  the  ocean  freight  on  steel  to  English  ports 
is  IJ  to  2  times  the  rail  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard.     (502.) 

d.  Exports  from  Alabama. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheflield  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  presents  a  table  giving  the  total  export  business  of  his  company.  It 
began  in  1894  with  100  tons.  It  rose  to  57,000  tons  in  1898,  and  was  27,000  tons  in  1899 
and  40,000  tons  in  1900.  Mr.  Hopkins  explains  the  large  exports  of  1898  by  saying 
that  it  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  awakened  demand  all  over  the  world,  and 
his  company  was  making  iron  cheaply, -because  labor  had  not  received  any  advance. 
Though  prices  were  not  as  high  as  now,  there  was  hardly  any  market  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  company  shipped  abroad.  The  total  exports  from  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict in  1899  were  167,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  12,000  tons  of  pipe.  There  had  been 
very  few  export  shipments  in  1901  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony. 
May  18.     (512.)         ^  ^  ±'  j', 

C.  L.abor  in  tlie  steel  industry.— 1.  Wages.— a.  Bates  and  changes.— Mr. 
Schwab,  formerly  president  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  says  that  the  average  wage 
received  by  the  emjjloyees  of  the  Carnegie  Company  since  1892  has  been  greater  m 
each  year,  even  during  the  depression  of  1893  and  1894,  than  it  was  in  any  year  before 
1892.  The  highest  wages  are  not  so  high  as  they  were.  Before  1892  Mr.  Schwab  has 
known  individual  men  to  draw  wages  exceeding  $100  a  day.  Mr.  Schwab  does  not 
know  what  the  present  maximum  is,  but  it  is  not  nearly  half  that.  The  average 
wage,  however,  earned  by  every  man  and  boy  employed  at  the  whole  works  (and  there 
are  a  great  many  boys  and  a  great  many  foreign  laborers),  excluding  salaried 
men,  and  reckoning  every  man  and  boy  for  every  working  day,  whether  he  worked 
or  not,  was  during  1900  nearly  $4  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  lowest  wage  paid 
to  men  is  $1.50.  That  is  for  common  laborers,  largely  unable  to  speak  English  and 
unable  to  take  any  position  requiring  anything  but  the  commonest  manual  work. 
The  proportion  of  men  who  get  as  low  wages  as  this  is  not  very  large.     (460, 462. ) 

Mr  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  wages  in  his  company's 
mill  decreased  during  the  hard  times  of  1893  to  1895  and  have  risen  since.  They  are 
now  considerably  higher  than  in  1891  or  1892,  upon  the  average,  though  he  can  not 
give  detailed  figures.  The  highest  rate  now  paid  is  $20.50  a  day;  the  lowest  $1.35  a 
day.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  mill  was  under  the  Amalgamated  Association,  some 
few  men  made  as  high  as  $30  or  $40  a  day.  -The  head  rollers  hired  their  own  crews 
and  paid  them  out  of  their  own  wages,  but  they  had  a  handsome  residue  left  for 
themselves.  Jones  &  Laughlin  have  abolished  this  system  of  crews.  The  introduc- 
tion ot  labor-saving  machinery  has  diminished  the  pay  of  a  few  skilled  men,  but  has 
distributed  the  wages  more  evenly.     (503,  504.) 

6.  Sliding  scale.-~MT.  Schwab  has  no  objection  to  a  sliding  scale.  Wages  at  the 
rail  mills  at  Braddock,  which  are  nonunion,  are  now  regulated  by  one.  A  minimum 
IS  fixed,  below  which  wages  shall  not  go  down,  so  that  the  workingmen  may  not 
sutfer  because  of  too  keen  competition  on  the  part  of  the  comnanv.  There  is  no 
maximum.    (461.)  ' 
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2.  Labor  organizaiions. — a.  Recognition  and  disputes. — Mr.  Schwab,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  says  that  that  company  had  labor  organi- 
zations in  its  steel  works  up  to  1892,  but  has  had  none  since.  He  does  not  know 
what  part  of  the  workingmen  were  in  the  organization,  but  he  thinks  not  over  20 
per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  organization  was  to  fix  unjustly  high  wages  for  a  small 
minority.  The  association  fixed  a  rate  for  rolling,  in  a  given  district,  at  a  certain 
rate  per  ton,  based  on  the  average  output  of  a  mill.  The  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany made  3  or  4  times  the  average  output,  and,  in  consequence,  the  men  who 
worked  there  made  3  or  4  times  what  it  was  intended  they  should  make.  They  had 
to  be  paid  that  rate  per  ton  in  order  that  the  men  employed  in  a  poorer  mill  might 
make  a  fair  wage.  Mr.  Schwab  has  known  individual  men  to  draw  wages  exceed- 
ing ?100  a  day.  When  this  injustice  was  put  an  end  to,  the  whole  amount  paid  out 
in  wages  was  distributed  more  equitably,  so  that,  though  the  highest  wages  have 
been  reduced  much  more  than  half,  the  average  wages  of  all  the  workmen  have 
been  higher  than  they  ever  were  before  1892.     (460, 462. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  troubles  that  he  has  seen  with  labor  organizations 
have  never  related  primarily  to  wages.  They  have  related  to  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  works.  At  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  the  labor  associations  under- 
took at  one  time  to  select  their  own  foremen  and  to  select  the  men  who  should  suc- 
ceed them  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  He  does  not  think  that  any  commercial  business 
can  grow  and  prosper  under  such  conditions.     (461. ) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  his  company  dealt  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  up  to  about  3  years  ago,  but 
has  not  done  so  since.  It  had  a  disagreement  with  the  association  over  wages.  It 
does  not  ask  its  men  whether  they  are  union  men  or  not,  and  Mr.  King  can  not  say 
whether  any  of  its  employees  belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Association.     (503, 504.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ,  says  that  this  company  deals  regularly  with  committees  of  the  men 
and  recognizes  the  union,  but  employs  nonunion  men  also.  It  makes  no  distinction 
between  union  and  nonunion  men.     (508. ) 

b.  Leveling  effect. — Mr.  Schwab  says: 

If  I  were  a  workingman— as  I  was— if  I  was  a  workingman  now  in  one  of  these  mills,  especially  if 
managed  under  the  broad  policy  under  which  I  hope  the  steel  manufacture  is  administered,  I  would 
not  want  to  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  It  puts  all  men,  no  matter  what  their  ability,  in  the  same 
class  of  work,  on  exactly  the  same  level.  If  I  were  a  better  workman— quicker,  smarter— than  the 
other  men  I  would  want  to  reap  the  benefit.  I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the 
poorer  man,  which  they  must  do.  If  we  have  500  men  employed  at  the  same  class  of  labor,  the  wages 
paid  will  be  the  same — must  be  the  same  paid  to  the  same  class.  The  level  is  that  of  the  poorest  man 
in  that  department.  As  a  workingman  I  would  not  advance,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  show  supe- 
rior ability  over  any  other  if  I  were  in  an  organization.    That  is  my  own  personal  view.    (461,  462.) 

c.  Limiiation  of  output. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  one  of  the  two 
chief  reasons  why  England  can  not  compete  with  America  is  in  the  unreasonable 
rules  adopted  by  the  English  labor  unions.  Comparison  has  shown  that  the  same 
machines  produce  only  about  one-third  as  much  in  England  as  in  America.  This  is 
due  to  the  rules  of  the  union.  Without  adding  much  to  the  wages  of  the  men  it  adds 
to  the  cost  of  production,  because  the  capital  in  the  plant  is  producing  only  one-third 
of  what  it  ought  to  produce.     (460.) 

Mr.  Butler,  whose  firm  has  exported  some  steel  tanks  to  the  South  African  mines, 
says  that  they  were  able  to  get  that  business,  first,  because  the  price  of  raw  material 
in  this  country  was  favorable  as  compared  with  the  price  in  England,  but  more 
largely  because  the  methods  of  handling  material  in  American  shops  are  much  better 
than  in  English  shops.  He  attributes  the  difference  to  the  control  of  labor  organi- 
zations there.  Their  policies,  he  says,  make  American  competition  very  easy  on 
engines,  machinery,  and  things  of  that  kind.     (494. ) 

3.  Woman  labor. — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
states  that  women  are  employed  to  do  some  of  the  lighter  work  in  the  nail  factories 
and  in  some  of  the  tin-plate  factories.  He  has  never  favored  the  employment  of 
women.  None  were  employed  by  the  Carnegie  Company.  He  can  not  say  what 
will  be  done  in  the  future.     (469. ) 

4.  Accidents. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  percentage  of  accidents  is  much  smaller 
in  large  steel  works  than  in  small  ones.     (463. ) 

XH.— AMEBIC  AN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY. 

A.  Organization  and  capitalization. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  first 
move  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  was  to 
place  options  upon  the  various  plants  and  businesses  which  it  was  desired  to  consoli- 
date at  the  lowest  price  the  owners  were  willing  to  take.    The  vendors  were  given  the 
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right  to  subscribe  for  such  proportion  of  the  proposed  capitalization  of  the  new  com- 
pany as  they  might  desire  upon  the  same  basis  as  cash  subscribers;  that  is,  par  of 
subscription  in  preferred  stock  and  a  bonus  of  70  per  cent  in  common  stock.  The 
options  were  then  taken  over  by  the  bankers  who  were  financing  the  operation.  A 
syndicate  was  formed  for  the  raising  of  the  capital  required  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erties, or  such  proportion  of  the  properties  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  purchase  in 
excess  of  the  amount  taken  by  the  vendors  of  the  properties.  The  syndicate  was 
organized  under  a  subscription  agreement.  When  the  subscriptions  were  paid  the 
amount  was  deposited  in  the  trust  company.  A  contract  was  made  by  the  new  cor- 
poration with  an  individual  designated  by  the  syndicate  managers  for  the  transference 
to  the  new  corporation  of  all  the  property  rights  and  franchises  of  the  companies 
whose  properties  were  taken  over,  and  for  placing  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  com- 
pany an  agreed  amount  of  cash  to  be  used  as  working  capital.  Expert  accountants 
were  employed  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  vendor  companies  to  deter- 
mine the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  properties,  and  attorneys  were 
employed  to  examine  the  titles  and  to  prepare  the  proper  deeds  and  conveyances. 
The  vendors  received  checks  for  the  entire  apaount  of  their  purchase  money,  and 
immediately  handed  back  to  the  syndicate  managers  checks  for  whatever  amounts 
they  had  subscribed  for  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  subscribers.  The  syndicate 
subscribers  and  the  vendors  received  for  each  $1,000  of  subscription  10  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  7  shares  of  common  stock.     (93,  94. ) 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  he  companies  together  or  in  figuring  out  the  proper  basis  for  the 
purchase  of  the  properties,  etc.  This  amount  covered  all  of  the  expenses  of  organ- 
ization and  all  of  the  pay  of  the  different  parties  concerned  in  effecting  the  organiza- 
tion.    (94,  95.) 

The  authorized  capital  is  $32,500,000  of  preferred  stock,  carrying  a  7  per  cent 
cumulative  dividend,  and  $32,500,000  of  common  stock.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  company  $27,400,000  of  preferred  stock  was  issued.  This  amount  represented 
the  tangible  assets  of  the  properties  taken  over.  A  like  amount  of  common  stock 
was  issued.  The  common  stock  represented  what  might  be  called  the  "good  will" 
of  the  constituent  companies.  A  great  many  patents  were  owned  by  the  various 
vendor  companies  and  constituted  valuable  assets.  Many  of  the  companies  had 
special  methods  of  treating  ores.  These,  too,  were  valuable.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  $27,400,000  in  cash  would  have  purchased  the  properties  taken  over.  Some 
of  the  vendors  undoubtedly  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  of  the  new  company  on  the  same  basis  as 
cash  subscribers.     (94,  95,  96. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  method  of  organization  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  the  usual  method,  and  is  the  one  which 
has  been  followed  in  practically  all  the  combinations  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected. There  have  been  some  combinations  effected  where  the  purchasing  company 
took  over  the  capital  stock  in  the  vendor  companies  and  undertook  to  make  a  combinar 
tion  in  that  way,  but  the  plan  followed  in  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  is  the  later  and  the  better  way.     (95. ) 

B.  Earnings. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  company,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  president  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1900,  exceeded 
$4,500,000.  Dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  have  been  paid  on  the  preferred 
stock,  the  total  amount  paid  being  a  little  over  $2,000,000.  No  dividends  have  been 
paid  on  common  stock.     (99. ) 

C.  Reasons  for  combination. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  company  was 
formed  because  evils  had  grown  out  of  competition  and  because  of  the  anticipation 
of  economies  which  could  be  effected  in  transportation  charges  through  combina- 
tion.    (93,  98. ) 

I>.  Economies  effected — freight. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  smelters  of 
various  States  would  buy  ores  at  distant  points  and  have  them  shipped  long  distances. 
Through  combination  of  the  various  interests  it  was  arranged  so  that  Montana  smelters 
would  purchase  the  ores  of  Montana,  and  that  no  ore  would  be  shipped  from  Montana 
to  other  points,  and  that  Utah  and  Colorado  smelters  would  follow  the  same  course. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  saving  in  transportation  charges  would  be  over  $5,000,000 
per  year.     (98. ) 

E.  Control  of  business — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  m  the  smelting  of  silver  and  lead 
ores.  The  company  also  smelts  gold  ores.  In  some  cases  it  buys  the  ore;  in  others 
it  smelts  it  on  commission.    It  sells  its  products  through  an  agency.     It  does  prac- 
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tically  all  the  smelting  business  of  the  country,  excepting  that  controlled  by  the 
Guggenheims.  Leaving  out  the  Mexican  interests  of  the  Guggenheims,  and  counting 
their  2  smelters  in  this  country,  the  business  done  by  the  American  Smelting  Com- 
pany is  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country.  There 
may  be  small  concerns  doing  a  small  business  for  a  few  local  men.     (97. ) 

F.  Eflftect  of  combination  on  prices  of  ore.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  it 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  reduce  the  amount  paid  for  ore. 
The  higher  the  price  they  could  pay  for  the  ore  the  more  mines  would  be  operated 
and  the  more  raw  material  they  would  be  able  to  get.     (98. ) 

G.  Relations  witb  labor. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  since  the  organization  of 
the  company  there  have  been  one  or  two  strikes.  One  in  the  Colorado  smelters 
was  precipitated  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  company  and  lasted  several 
months.  The  company  suspended  operations  in  the  plants  in  that  vicinity  and  con- 
tinued their  business  in  districts  where  there  was  no  strike.     (98. ) 

XIII.  PITTSBTTRG  COAL  COMPAITr. 

A.  Description  of  business. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  140  properties 
controlled  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  are  all  in  Pennsylvania  within  a  radius  of 
75  miles  of  Pittsburg.  These  properties  include  practically  all  of  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  that  part  of  the  State  except  those  that  are  owned  by  the  Monongahela 
River  Coal  Company.  That  company  controls  all  the  coal  mines  that  are  situated 
along  the  rivers.  Its  business  is  principally  the  mining  of  coal  and  sending  it  by  barges 
down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  In  the  territory  controlled  hy  that  company 
such  coal  as  can  be  loaded  on  cars  from  any  of  the  mines  is  handled  by  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Company.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  owns  docks  and  loading  and  unload- 
ing facilities  at  various  points  on  the  lakes,  including  Fairport,  Erie,  Ashtabula, 
Cleveland,"  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Duluth.  It  owns  a  railroad  at  Duluth,  the 
Northwestern  Coal  Railway,  and  a  considerable  mileage  of  railroad  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district.  Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  community  of 
interest  in  ownership  between  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  is  the  largest  freight  producer  in 
the  world,  and  to  that  extent  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads 
and  the  company.  The  company  owns  little  of  the  coking  coal  property.  It  fur- 
nishes coal  to  the  various  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  which  are  located 
m  the  Httsburg  district.     (100, 101, 103. ) 

B.  Organization  and  capitalization. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  com- 
pany was  organized  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  was  organized.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  Stete  of  New  Jersey.  The  titles  to  the  property  and  real  estate,  how- 
ever, were  lodged  in  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  acquired  title  to  all  of  the  stock  in  this 
Pennsylvania  company.  Each  subscriber  got  with  his  preferred  stock  70  per  cent  of 
common  stock  as  a  boniM.  The  stock  issued  was  $32,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  and  $32,000,000  common.     (99. ) 

C.  Reasons  for  combination. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  was  formed  because  competition  between  the  proprietors  of  the  140  differ- 
ent properties  located  in  the  Pittsburg  district  had  gradually  reduced  the  price  of 
coal  to  a  point  which  was  in  most  cases  below  the  cost  of  production.     (99. ) 

I>.  Earnings. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  net  income  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  for  the  last  year  was  between  $4,500,000  and  $5,000,000.  It  has  paid  a 
regular  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  but  no  dividend  on  its  common 
stock.  Since  organization  something  over  $3,000,000  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  coal  mines.     (101.) 

E.  Effect  of  combination  on  prices. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  price 
of  coal  has  generally  advanced  since  the  formation  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  demand.  The  company  is 
getting  the  same  price  for  coal  as  that  charged  by  independent  companies.  Large 
contracts  are  perhaps  taken  below  regular  rates.  The  company  would  for  a  time  be 
able  to  maintain  a  price  above  what  would  be  reasonable,  but  in  the  end  that  would 
correct  itself.  It  would  stimulate  the  opening  of  mines  on  lands  owned  by  others. 
If  the  company  raised  the  price  to  such  a  point  that  freight  could  be  paid  into  the 
district  from  other  districts  it  would  bring  in  outside  coal.     (100,  102.) 
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F.  Advantages  to  consumers. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  although  the  price 
of  coal  has  been  higher  since  the  combination,  it  is  stable;  and  there  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  coal.  The  small  producer  will  sometimes  be  unable  to  supply  his  customers 
with  coal,  but  the  combination  can  always  divert  coal  from  one  point  to  another  and 
supply  its  customers.     (99. ) 

0.  Possibility  of  competition. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  controls  the  bulk  of  the  lake  trade  in  coal,  but  that  there  is  some  compe- 
tition from  southern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Pittsburg  coal  is  of  superior  quality. 
There  are  very  few  producing  properties  in  the  district  where  the  properties  of  the 
Pittsburg  Coal  Company  are  situated  that  are  not  controlled  by  the  company.  An 
independent  company  with  reasonable  capital  could  compete  with  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Company  if  it  owned  coal  land  and  could  produce  coal.  At  a  time  of  depression, 
with  the  market  glutted,  it  would  be  at  some  disadvantage.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  get  capital  to  go  into  the  Pittsburg  field  with  a  view  to  competiog 
with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.     (101,  102. ) 

H.  Wages. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  wages  are  adjusted  on  a  sliding  scale, 
which  is  arrived  at  every  year  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Association  of  America,  and  that  the  miners  participate  in  any  advance  in 
coal.  There  is  a  minimum  below  which  wages  do  not  go  in  any  case.  (101,  102, 
104.) 

1.  Attitude  toivard  labor. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  he  found  that  the  leaders 
of  the  labor  organizations  were  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  one  con- 
cern rather  than  with  140;  that  it  is  his  understanding  that  labor  interests  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  combination.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  deals  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  and  prefers  so  to  do.  There  has  been  harmony  between 
the  company  and  the  Union  Mine  Workers'  Association.  The  most  enlightened 
management  of  industrial  combinations  to-day  admit  the  right  of  labor  to  protect 
itself  by  combination.     (102,102.) 

XIV.  NATIONAL  STARCH  COMPANY. 

A.  Description  of  business. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  National  Starch 
Company  manufactures  about  all  the  box  starch  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
sale  of  tlie  starch  is  dependent  upon  trade-marks.  Many  of  the  concerns  in  the  com- 
bination have  been  in  existence  for  over  30  years  and  have  established  a  reputation 
that  is  represented  by  their  trade-marks.  Starch  is  a  very  important  by-product  of 
glucose. 

The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  show  that  the  National  Starch  Company  includes 
the  following  concerns:  Geo^e  Fox  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Kingsford's  Oswego 
Factory,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  A.  Erkenbrecher  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Duryeas'  Glen 
Cove  Factory,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. ;  Wm.  F.  Piel  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Gilbert  S. 
Graves,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  0.  Gilbert  Factory,  Buffalo  and  Des  Moines;  Niagara  Starch 
Factory,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Excelsior  Factory,  Elkhart,  Ind. ;  Sioux  CSty  Starch  Com- 
pany, Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Argo  Factory,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.     (66,  67,  71.) 

Mr.  PiBL,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  says  that  his  company  pro- 
duces probably  85  per  cent  and  upward  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.    (673.) 

B.  Organization  and  capitalization. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  first  step 
taken  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Company  was  the 
organization  of  a  company  known  as  the  United  Starch  Company.  The  United 
Starch  Company  consolidated  the  manufacturers  of  box  starch  that  were  outside  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  A  reorganization  committee  was  then 
appointed  for  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  The  holders  of  shares 
in  that  company  were  asked  to  deposit  their  shares  with  a  trust  company,  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  reorganization  committee.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  stock  was  depos- 
ited. The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  show  that  the  reorganization  committee 
then  negotiated  with  the  owners  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  securities  of  the 
United  Starch  Company.  As  a  result  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  that  company 
was  deposited  with  a  committee  appointed  from  its  shareholders.  Then  the  National 
Starch  Company  was  formed,  and  a  controlling  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturmg  Company,  the  United  Starch  Company,  and  the 
United  States  Glucose  Company  was  acquired  by  the  new  company.  The  holders 
of  stock  in  the  separate  companies  were  given  the  option  of  taking  their  pay  in  shares 
of  the  new  company  or  in  cash.  In  addition  to  $4,500,000  preferred  stock  and 
$5,000,000  common  stock,  the  company  issued  $4,000,000  of  25-year  6  per  cent  sink- 
ing-fund redeemable  gold  debentures.    Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  value  of  the  tangible 
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assets  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock.  Each  subscriber 
received  for  a  $100,000  subscription  $37,528.20  in  debentures  and  $92,714.40  in  pre- 
ferred stock,  or,  at  his  option,  $37,528.20  in  debentures,  $61,809.60  in  preferred  stock, 
and  $61,809.60  in  common  stock,  those  subscribing  for  smaller  or  larger  amounts 
participating  in  like  proportion.  The  only  advantage  the  promoters  received  was 
that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  common  stock  at  a  price  which,  though 
substantial,  was  such  as,  in  case  the  business  was  unusually  prosperous,  would  show 
a  satisfactory  return.     (66,  67,  69,  72,  73. ) 

Mr.  Flint  submits  copies  of  the  agreement  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company  and  reports  of  the  committee;  and  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  National  Starch  Company.     (67,  80. ) 

Mr.  PiEL  says  that  the  National  Starch  Company  was  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  which  controlled  more  than  21  fac- 
tories, and  the  United  Starch  Company,  which  operated  4  factories.   (671, 672. ) 

Mr.  Piel  declares  that  the  National  Starch  Company  is  not  overcapitalized.  The 
bonds  and  preferred  stock  of  the  company  represent  substantially  the  tangible  assets. 
The  common  stock  represents  the  good  will,  including  the  brands  and  the  special 
processes  of  the  company.  _  Some  of  the  brands  are  very  valuable.     (673.) 

C.  National  Starch  Manufacturings  Company. — 1.  Organization  and 
capUalization. — Mr.  Piel  states  that  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Manu- 
facturing Company  a  promoting  company  was  formed  to  buy  in  the  separate  plants. 
It  is  believed  that  this  promoting  company  paid  for  the  plants  in  cash  and  in  the 
various  securities  issued  by  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  The  pay 
of  the  promoters  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sum  total  of  the  securities  issued.  The 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,500,000,  of 
which  $5,000,000  was  common  stock,  $3,000,000  preferred  stock,  and  $2,500,000  sec- 
ond preferred  stock.  There  was  also  an  authorized  bond  issue  of  $4,500,000.  Unques- 
tionably, says  Mr.  Piel,  the  capitalization  was  excessive.     (672,  673.) 

2.  Reasons  for  formation. — Mr.  Piel  says  that  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing 
Company  was  formed  because  of  the  ruinous  competition  which  had  existed  for  some 
years,  and  because  it  was  expected  that  economies  could  be  realized  through  consoli- 
dation.    (672.) 

3.  Economies  secured. — Mr.  Piel  says  that  by  the  organization  of  the  Nationa' 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company  a  saving  was  made  through  closing  the  poorer  plants 
and  concentrating  the  business  in  about  10  of  the  best  estabUshments,  which  were 
run  at  their  full  capacity.  Savings  were  also  made  through  avoiding  cross  freights, 
through  better  organization  of  the  traveling  men  and  of  the  local  agents,  and  through 
a  better  concentration  of  the  managing  talents  of  the  different  superintendents  and 
heads  of  departments.     (672, 673. ) 

D.  EfTect  of  combination  on  prices. — Mr.  Piel  says  that  the  prices  of 
starch  have  been  more  profitable  to  the  organization  than  they  were  to  the  individual 
producers,  that  being  due  in  part  to  the  methods  of  production  and  in  part  to  the 
greater  ability  to  regulate  the  supply  in  the  market  to  the  normal  demand.  Mr. 
Piel  submits  a  table  giving  the  average  prices  of  corn  and  starch  during  the  years 
1890-1900.     (673,  674.) 

E.  Effect  of  combination  on  Avagcs. — Mr.  Piel  says  that  higher  wages 
have  been  paid  in  several  departments,  but  that  on  the  whole  there  can  not  be 
noticed  much  of  any  change,  though  there  would  probably  have  been  an  advance  in 
the  last  2  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  depression  from 
1893  to  1895  there  was  no  reduction  in  wages.  W^es  are  higher  now  than  they 
were  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  before  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch. 
Manufacturing  Company.     (673.) 

F.  Export  trade  and  prices. — Mr.  Piel  says  that  the  company  has  a  large 
export  business,  its  market  being  substantially  the  world.  It  sells  in  practically 
every  civilized  country.  The  prices  for  export  are  made  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  the  home  prices.     (673.) 

XV.  UNITED  STATES  BOBBm  AND  SHUTTLE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  .Flint  submitted  copies  of  the  prosjiectus,  the  bond-subscription  agreement, 
and  the  underwriters'  agreement  of  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 
The  prospectus  stated  that  the  company  was  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing all  the  plants,  franchises,  and  other  assets  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  bob- 
bins and  shuttles:  The  James  Baldwin  Company,  INIanchester,  N.  H.;  Fall  River 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Wm.  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  LoweU, 
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Mass. ;  L.  Sprague  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  ■Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.  These  concerns,  it  was  stated,  supplied  bobbins  to  over  6,000  textile 
manufacturers,  and  did  about  85  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  company  was  to  be  .$800,000  in  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock  and  $1,200,000  in  common  stock.  Of  this,  $600,000  preferred  stock 
and  $950,000  common  stock,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  together  with 
$300,000  of  bonds,  were  to  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  properties  and  for  working 
capital.  It  was  provided  that  the  aggregate  of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  issued 
should  not  exceed  the  actual  appraised  value  of  the  tangible  assets.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  tangible  assets  of  the  properties  purchased  should  be  appraised  on 
the  basis  of  their  actual  value  to  the  respective  businesses  of  the  manufacturers  as 
going  and  operative  concerns,  irrespective  of  either  book  or  liquidating  value.  In 
making  the  appraisals  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the  value  of  any  franchises, 
labels,  or  trade-marks,  or  for  earnings  or  output. 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  an  issue  of  bonds  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  cash 
for  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  and  for  carrying  out  the  plan  of  organization. 
The  trust  company  advanced  funds  upon  these  bonds  and  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  underwriters.  The  bonds  were  then  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  and,  when 
sold,  the  money  was  paid  to  the  trust  company.  Before  the  expiration  of  one  year 
the  bonds  were  all  sold  and  the  trust  company  was  repaid.  The  trust  company 
received  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  on  its  advance,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum.    The  underwriters  received  stock.     (57-66.) 

XVI.  AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY. 

The  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  company  owns  the 
following  properties:  Beeman  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-Me-Gum 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario;  W.  J.  White  & 
Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  P.  Primly,  Chicago,  111.;  Adams  &  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  company  produces  all  the  standard  brands  of  gum,  and  its  output  represents 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  much  export 
business  as  yet.     (53, 80. ) 

1ji  the  organization  of  the  company  $3,000,000  in  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  $6,000,000  in  common  stock  were  issued.  There  was  no  formal  appraise- 
ment of  the  tangible  assets,  but  their  value  was  accurately  ascertained.  In  round 
numbers,  the  preferred  stock  was  3  times  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets  and  the 
common  stock  was  double  the  amount  of  preferred  stock.  The  most  valuable 
property  of  the  Chicle  Company  is  its  trade-marks.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
capitalization  of  the  company  was  on  a  conservative  basis  as  compared  with  its 
earning  capacity,  since  the  company  earns  about  6  times  the  dividends  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock  and  has  paid  8  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  and  the  market  price  of  the 
common  stock  is  $80  per  share.  The  price  of  preferred  stock  is  about  the  same. 
(50,51.) 

The  promoters  were  free  to  buy  the  properties  of  the  separate  companies  at  as  low 
a  price  as  possible  and  to  keep  whatever  stock  was  left,  out  of  the  total  issue  of 
$3,000,000  preferred  and  $6,000,000  common  stock,  after  the  properties  were  paid 
for.     (51.) 

The  subscription  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  stated  that  each  accepted 
subscription  of  $100,000  would  entitle  the  subscriber  to  $100,000  par  value  in  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $50,000  in  common  stock,  subscriptions  for  larger  or  smaller  amounts 
to  participate  in  like  proportion.     (52. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  remarkable  earning  capacity  of  the  American  Chicle  Com- 
pany has  resulted  from  the  putting  out  of  good  goods  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  manufacturers  interested  in  the  company  had  for  years  produced  goods  that  the 
public  found  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  they  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  advertising  their  products.  When  they  came  together  they  brought;  trade- 
marks which  represented  the  good  will  that  they  had  built  up.  There  are  perhaps 
30, 000, 000  people  who  want  to  buy  the  brands  of  gum  manufactured  by  the  company. 
The  earning  capacity  is  largely  dependent  upon  these  trade-marks  and  upon  good 
will,  and  dependent  only  to  a  slight  extent  upon  tangible  assets.     (53.) 

XVII.  AMERICAN  CARAMEL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  American  Caramel  Company  manufactures  only  caramels. 
It  has  trade-marks  for  all  its  products.  All  the  caramels  that  are  widely  distributed 
are  controlled  by  it,  but  the  companies  which  manufacture  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  grade  of  caramels,  the  sale  of  which  is  limited  to  people  who  pay  high 
prices,  are  not  included. 
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The  method  of  organization  was  similar  to  the  method  of  organization  of  the  rub- 
ber companies  and  of  the  American  Chicle  Company.  The  value  of  the  business  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  trade-marks.  The  tangible  assets  are  relatively 
lai^er  than  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company.     (54, 65. ) 

XVIII.— WINDOW-GLASS  COMBINATIONS. 

Mr.  Holt,  Secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  the  history  of  the  glass  industry  for  the  last  20  years  has  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  a  succession  of  combinations,  pools,  lockouts,  price- 
list  committees,  and  agreements  fixing  prices  and  wages  and  limiting  production; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions,  a  history  of  strikes,  wage  committees,  and  wage- 
scale  agreements.  The  result  is  that  we  usually  pay  double  price  for  our  glass,  and 
both  the  industry  and  the  workers  are  in  a  backward  state  of  development.  Instead 
of  making  the  best  and  cheapest  glass  and  dominating  the  world's  markets,  we  are 
only  partially  supplying  our  own  market,  and  that  with  inferior  goods,  which  sell  at 
double  the  price  of  better  goods  in  Europe. 

Instead  of  the  workers  being  the  most  skillful  and  independent  of  any  on  earth, 
they  are  not  as  highly  skilled  as  the  Belgians,  who  are  continually  coming  over  to 
recruit  our  skilled-labor  ranks.  By  means  of  the  tariff,  the  manufacturers  make  the 
American  consumer  pay  $2  for  $1  worth  of  glass.  The  labor  unions,  by  their  alien 
contract  labor  laws  and  stringent  apprenticeship  rules,  hold  up  the  manufacturers  and 
get  about  25  cents  out  of  every  extra  dollar  wrung  from  the  consumers.  From  1880 
to  1888  the  American  Window  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association  was  in  existence,  and 
decided  how  many  and  what  works  should  be  closed,  what  wages  should  be  paid, 
and  what  prices  charged.  Since  1880  there  have  been  periods  of  comparative  com- 
petition and  low  prices,  but  during  such  periods  the  trust  people  have  been  playing 
for  a  new  deal  and  a  new  grip  on  the  industry.  Since  1890  the  United  States  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  owning  17  of  the  108  plants  which  were  in  existence  in  1890,  has 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  window-glass  trust.  From  1893  to  1895  the  trust  was  not 
in  good  working  order,  and  prices  were  comparatively  low.  In  1895  the  American 
Glass  Company,  a  selling  pool  for  85  per  cent  of  the  factories,  was  formed.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  a  corporation  with  $17,000,000 
capital,  which  was  formed  in  October,  1899.  The  estimated  value  of  the  40  or  50 
plants  absorbed  by  this  company  is  said  by  one  of  the  organizers  to  have  been 
$6,190,000.  Mr.  Holt  quotes  from  the  Commoner  and  Glass  Worker  of  October  21, 
1899,  which  says  that  ' '  the  pool  is  said  to  have  made  $700, 000  in  1896,  and  $1, 750, 000 
in  1897,  and  $2, 100, 000  in  1898. "     (564-566. ) 

The  company  owns  factories  with  a  capacity  of  1,900  pots  out  of  a  total  capacity  of 
about  2,600  pots.  It  does  not  possess  a  complete  monopoly;  it  is  said  to  "hold  the 
umbrella"  under  which  new  factories  outside  of  the  trust  have  been  built  and  have 
made  great  profits.     (565,566.) 

From  1860  to  1890,  according  to  Mr.  Holt,  prices  of  window  glass  in  this  country 
declined  an  average  of  only  8  per  cent,  although  foreign  prices  declined  54  per  cent 
from  1867  to  1890.  Our  prices  for  ordinary  sizes  are  now  higher  than  in  1890  or  in 
1860.  In  general,  prices  for  the  last  4  years  have  been  nearly  double  what  they 
were  for  the  previous  3  years.  Prices  are  about  double  what  they  are  in  Belgium 
and  England.  Mr.  Holt  quotes  from  the  Commoner  and  Glass  Worker  of  October 
21,  1899,  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  glass  at  that  date  was  fully  double  what  it 
had  been  in  1893.  Prices  were  comparatively  low  early  in  1900,  but  advances  were 
made  later,  and  prices  are  now  about  back  to  the  high  level  of  1899.  In  no  other 
industry,  perhaps,  are  prices  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  imported  goods  with  such  pre- 
cision. The  prices  at  interior  points  are  higher  than  on  the  seaboard.  Customers 
at  Pittsburg,  in  the  shadow  of  the  factories,  had  to  pay  14  cents  per  box  more  for 
ordinary  window  glass  than  customers  at  Boston,  and  20  cents  more  than  Pacific 
coast  customers.  The  country  was  divided  into  6  districts,  and  the  prices  for  each 
were  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  imported  glass  in  each  district  after  payment  of 
duty.     (565,  566.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  price  of  foreign  glass  has  risen  since  1880,  while  the  price  of 
American  glass  has  fallen.  The  glass  trust  was  formed  in.  August,  1899,  and  since 
the  formation  of  the  trust  the  rise  of  prices  in  this  country  has  been  16  per  cent, 
while  the  rise  of  prices  abroad,  where  there  is  no  tariff  trust,  has  been  22  per  cent- 
Mr.  Gunton  submits  a  table,  giving  the  average  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  win- 
dow glass,  in  5-year  periods,  from  1880  to  1900.     (631. ) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  during  the  last  2  years,  since  the  window-glass  trust  has 
been  formed,  and  since  the  workers  have  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers, 
the  factories  have  been  closed  an  average  of  5  or  6  months  each  year.    The  workers 
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recognize  that  that  is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  the  manufacturers'  profits  and  the 
present  rate  of  wages.  The  workmen  share  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  industry  and 
ally  themselves  with  the  manufacturers  against  the  whole  consuming  public.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen  in  the  window-glass  industry  say  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  workers  if  they  could  work  as  ordinary  workmen;  that  is,  at  a  some- 
what lower  wage,  but  continuously.     (579.) 

XIX.— BORAX  CONSOLIDATED  WORKS,  lilMITED. 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  borax  trust  is  a  world  trust,  and  consists  of  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  12  principal  borax  producers  and  refiners  in  the  world.  According  to 
the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  of  January  30,  1899,  nearly  the  whole  supply  of 
the  world  is  obtained  from  them.     (567,  568.) 

The  principal  borax  mines  of  the  world  are  in  California  and  Nevada,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Peru,  and  Chile.  The  largest,  most  easily  worked,  and  most  productive  mines  in  the 
world  are  those  in  California.  They  were  discovered  in  1856,  but  not  much  worked 
until  1873.  Because  of  the  limited  area  in  which  the  mines  are  found  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  and  operating  them,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  fall  into  a 
few  hands  and  that  the  few  owners  should  combine  to  prevent  competition.  As  early 
as  1878  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  California  producers  by  which 
production  was  to  be  curtailed.  A  more  formal  combination  was  formed  in  1879. 
In  1885  the  borax  board,  including  about  all  the  producers  upon  the  Pacific  slope, 
was  organized.  In  1890  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
producers.  This  company  has  usually  worked  but  1  or  2  of  the  10  or  12  mines  which 
it  owns.  Prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1894  there  was  an  understanding  between  the 
foreign  syndicate,  which  controlled  the  European  market,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Company,  so  that  the  latter  was  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  American  market. 
After  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1894,  our  producers  began  an  aggressive  warfare  on 
the  foreign  monopoly.  In  June,  1896,  the  Pacific  Borax  and  Redwood's  Chemical 
Works,  Limited,  was  incorparated  in  England  with  a  capital  of  $2,550,000  and 
$500,000  in  bonds.  It  took  over  the  business  and  properties  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Borax  Company,  and  of  Redwood  &  Sons,  chemical  manufacturers  in  England:  In 
1899  a  new  combination,  the  Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
$7,000,000,  under  the  control  of  the  California  producers,  was  formed.  The  prospectus 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  and 
Redwood  &  Sons  stated  that  the  earnings  of  the  2  companies  (the  Pacific  company 
being  by  far  the  larger)  were  $446,000  in  1892-93,  $405,000  in  1893-94,  and  $267,000 
in  1894-95.  The  reduced  profits  of  1894-95  were  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  borax  by  the  American  company.     (567,  570. ) 

Labor  in  the  horax  industry. — Mr.  Holt  states  that  practically  all  the  labor  employed 
in  the  borax  beds  when  the  Wilson  law  was  under  discussion  was  Chinese  and  Indian, 
hundreds  of  the  laborers  working  for  $1  a  day.     (570.) 

XX.— CLEVELAND  AND  SANDUSKY  BREWING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  method  of  organization  of  the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky 
Brewing  Company  was  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  other  companies  with  which 
he  is  connected,  except  that  bonds,  as  well  as  preferred  and  common  stock,  were 
issued.  Only  American  capital  entered  into  the  capitalization.  Brewers  took  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  company  sells  its  beer  outright  to  the  retail  saloons. 
It  owns  a  great  deal  of  real  estate  where  the  saloons  are  situated.  To  some  extent 
the  brands  of  the  different  concerns  have  been  retained  under  the  combination,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  beer  is  sold  under  the  general  name.  Through  the  consolidation, 
the  cost  of  delivery  of  goods  has  been  enormously  reduced.  Formerly  each  brewer 
delivered  beer  to  every  part  of  the  city;  now  the  deliveries  from  each  brewery  are 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  city  in  which  the  brewery  is  situated.     (104,  105.) 

XXI.— BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chapman  states  that  in  organizing  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  the 
franchises  of  7  different  gas  companies  m  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were  purchased. 
Each  of  the  companies  was  bought  with  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises. 
Those  effecting  the  cons61idation  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  the  stock 
fromthe  owners.  When  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  companies  had  been 
acquired  an  agreement  was  made  for  the  organization  of  another  company,  the  Brook- 
lyn Union  Gas  Company,  to  take  over  the  separate  companies  at  a  consideration 
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which  had  more  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  properties  in  the  market  than  to  their 
value.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  issued  $15,000,000  in  bonds  and  $15,000,000 
in  common  stock.  Privileges,  franchises,  extent  of  business  done,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  properties  had  become  very  valuable.  For 
some  of  the  stock  which  was  bought  in  open  market  $400,  and  in  one  case  $500,  per 
share  was  paid.     (104-106. ) 

XXII.— STANDARD  OIL  COMPAITS'. 

The  following  (excepting  statements  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Guntxsn)  is 
a  summary  of  certain  affidavits  in  confirmation  or  in  rebuttal  of  testimony  contained 
in  Volume  I  of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

A.  Prices  as  affected  l»y  competition.— Mr.  Lee,  president  of  the  Pure 
Oil  Company,  states  that  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  oil  in  March,  1896,  in  Kew 
York,  as  given  by  Mr.  Archbold,  with  the  average  price  for  March,  1898,  as  given  by 
him,  is  confirmatory  of  the  deponent's  statement  that  there  was  a  rapid  reduction  in 
price  after  the  Pure  Oil  Company  began  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
price  given  by  the  deponent  as  the  average  price  for  July,  1898,  is  correct,  and  Mr. 
Archbold,  in  giving  a  higher  price  as  the  price  for  July,  included  all  the  business  of 
the  Standard  company  for  that  month,  and  included  not  only  the  sales  made  in 
July,  but  previous  contracts  for  July,  some  of  which  were  possibly  made  before  the 
Pure  Oil  Company  began  business.     (660. ) 

Mr.  LocKwooD,  a  producer  of  petroleum  atZelienople,  Pa.,  presents  sworn  evidence 
and  statements  from  the  export  books  of  the  independent  refiners  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  statement  previously  made  by  him  that  competiton  was  putting  refined  oil 
into  tank  steamers  for  the  competitive  markets  of  Germany  for  2  cents  a  gallon,  while 
the  Standard  was  forcing  the  people  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  a  gallon 
for  oil.  He  quotes  from  the  export  books  of  the  independent  refiners,  giving  pages 
and  dates,  to  show  that  at  various  times  during  the  year  1894  oil  was  sold  for  export 
to  Germany  at  prices  which  netted  the  refiners  from  1.9275  cents  per  gallon  up  to  2.7 
cents  per  gallon.  He  also  presents  sworn  affidavits  from  several  citizens  of  Texas 
stating  that  in  April  and  May,  1901,  they  were  paying  20  cents  per  gallon  for  oil,  and 
that  that  was  the  regular  price  charged  for  oil  at  that  time.  In  one  of  the  affidavits 
presented  it  is  stated  that  the  deponent,  for  a  period  of  7  years  next  preceding  the  year 
1898,  had  paid  25  cents  per  gallon  for  oil.  He  also  presents  a  sworn  affidavit  from  a 
former  citizen  of  Florida,  stating  that  from  1885  to  1890  he  paid  not  less  than  25  cents 
a  gallon  for  oil,  and  that  that  was  the  usual  retail  price  for  oil  at  that  time  in  that 
State.     (652,  653,  656.) 

Referring  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Abchbold  states  that  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  simply  shows  that  the  independent  refiners  exported  oil  which,  after  deducting 
commissions  and  other  expenses,  netted  the  refiners  something  over  2  cents  per 
gallon.  This  is  very  far  from  proof  of  the  assertion  that  oil  is  put  into  tank  steamers 
for  Germany  at  2  cents  per  gallon.  In  reference  to  the  prices  of  oil  in  Texas,  Mr. 
Archbold  states  that  the  affidavits  submitted  by  Mr.  Lockwood  showed  that  20  cents 
per  gallon  was  charged  for  oil  in  Texas,  but  did  not  show  how  many  middlemen's 
profits  had  been  added  to  the  wholesale  price.  That  was  the  retail  price  in  a  remote 
section.  Oil  transported  such  a  distance  in  cans  is  not  expected  to  be  the  cheapest. 
(669.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not  practiced  extortion  on 
the  public.  It  gives  the  public  just  as  much  for  a  dollar  as  any  competing  refinery 
gives.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  sells  oil  any  cheaper  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
(637,638.) 

B.  EflTect  on  crude-oil  market. — Mr.  Gunton  says  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  fixes  the  price  of  crude  oil  in  this  country.  The  company  buys  all  the 
crude  oil  there  is,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  there  may  be.  It  pays  the 
same  price  to  everybody.  If  the  stock  on  hand  is  getting  too  large  it  lowers  the 
price,  and  keeps  on  lowering  it,  if  oil  continues  to  come,  until  it  does  not  pay  to  sink 
more  oil  wells.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  on  hand  is  getting  low,  the  com- 
pany raises  the  price.  There  was  no  universal  price  in  oil  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     The  pipe  lines  never  worked  together.     (635,  636.) 

Mr.  Gunton  declares  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  a  positive  benefit  to 
producers  of  oil.  The  company  pays  the  oil  producers  more  for  their  oil  than  anybody 
else  could  give  them,  and  more  than  they  could  obtain  if  they  took  the  oil  to  the  mar- 
ket themselves.  The  evidence  of  this  is  that  all  the  producers  are  glad  to  sell  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  many  of  the  small  producers  say  that  it  would  not  pay 
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them  to  market  their  oil  themselves,  and  that  they  have  never  done  so  well  as  since 
they  have  sold  their  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  reaped  a  benefit  also,  because,  by  reason  of  its  superior  facilities,  it  is  able  to 
utilize  the  oil  to  great  advantage  and  to  refine  it  at  a  lower  cost  than  anyone  else 
can.     (636. ) 

C  Competitive  methods. — Mr.  Gunton  says  that  it  is  not  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  follow  the  small  producer  into  a  given  market 
and  undersell  him  in  that  market.  That  has  been  done  here  and  there,  but  in  the 
case  of  those  refining  concerns  which  have  $1,000,000  or  $2,000,000  of  capital,  prices 
are  fixed  by  nothing  of  that  kind.     (638.) 

D.  Railroad  discriminations. — 1.  Contracts  for  discriminations. — Mr.  Lloyd, 
author  of  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,"  says  that  the  official  publications  of 
Congress  and  of  the  State  of  New  York  show  that  the  South  Improvement  Company 
had  contracts  with  the  railroads  of  the  oil  regions  binding  them  in  substance: 

First.     To  increase' the  oil  freight  rates. 

Second.     Not  to  charge  the  South  Improvement  Company  with  the  increase. 

Third.     To  collect  the  increase  from  its  competitors. 

Fourth.  To  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  necessary  to  overcome 
its  competitors. 

Fifth.  To  spy  out  the  details  of  the  business  of  its  competitors,  and  make  reports  to 
the  South  Improvement  Company  of  all  shipments  made  by  these  competitors,  with 
full  reports  as  to  how  much  they  shipped,  to  whom,  etc.     (640,  641. ) 

The  identity  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  10  of  the  13  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
were  active  members  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  among  them  the  president  and 
a  majority  of  the  directors.  The  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  officially 
stated  that  the  controlling  spirit  of  both  organizations  was  the  same.     (641.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  further  states  that  oflBcial  reports,  such  as  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio  in  1885,  show  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  made  contracts  with 
various  railroads  similar  to  the  contracts  which  had  been  made  by  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  for  the  making  of  freight  discriminations  by  the  roads.  A  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  revealed  the  fact  that  in  1875  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany secured  a  contract  from  the  Lake  Shore  Eailroad  to  the  effect  that  the  road 
should  keep  the  price  of  transportation  "down  for  the  favored  customers,  but  up 
for  all  the  others,"  the  effect  of  which  contract  was  to  enable  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany to  establish  and  maintain  an  overshadowing  monopoly.  Because  of  this  con- 
tract the  company  was  enabled  to  make  a  contract  with  a  firm  of  Cleveland  com- 
petitors, by  which  that  firm  was  put  under  bond  to  refine  only  about  half  of  its 
capacity  for  the  ensuing  10  years.  That  such  a  contract  was  made  is  shown  by  the 
exhibits,  affidavits,  and  decisions  in  the  case  of  The  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  W.  C. 
Schofield  et  al. ,  which  was  decided  in  Ohio  in  1880,  the  court  setting  aside  the  con- 
tract as  unlawful  and  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Testimony  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Boston  in  March, 
1898,  seems  to  show  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad  was  underbilling  cars  of 
the  oil  trust  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  half  of  such  shipments  within 
Massachusetts  went  free.  Evidence  taken  in  an  investigation  made  in  the  early 
part  of  1900  by  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Committee  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Canadian  railroads  had  been  putting  the  price  of  transportation  "down  to  the 
favored  customers  and  up  for  the  others."  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth" 
quotes  from  the  reports,  decisions,  and  testimony  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, showing  that  the  principal  matters  litigated  before  the  Commission  have 
been  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  profit  of  the  oil  monopoly;  that 
the  cases  referred  to  cover  the  oil  business  on  practically  every  road  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  steamship  and  railroad  association  controlling 
the  South  and  Southwest;  and  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wherever  the  American  citizen  seeks  an  open- 
ing in  this  industry,  he  finds  it  a  privilege  of  a  few  and  shut  against  the  common 
people.     (641,642,645.) 

2.  Pennsylvania  Eailroad.— Mr.  Lloyd  states  that  in  "Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth" is  reproduced  the  final  finding  of  the  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879 
that,  in  1877,  the  railroads  of  the  East  united  in  a  railroad  war  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad,  and  '  'joined  hands  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  proceeded  to  enforce 
by  a  war  of  rates"  a  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  to  the  oil  monopoly  of  its 
entire  outfit,  pipe  lines,  cars,  and  refineries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  "  There 
is  quoted  also  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road,  who  was  friendly  to  the  oil  trust,  to  the  effect  that  after  this  sale  by  the 
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Pennsylvania  road  of  its  oil  business  and  oil  outfit,  all  the  remaining  competitors  of 
the  oil  monopoly  who  were  doing  business  over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  were  noti- 
fied that  thereafter  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  give  lower  rates  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oil  monopoly  than  to  them,  and  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  put 
cars  of  their  own  on  the  road,  though  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  allowed  to  do 
so.     (642,  643.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  also  states  that  "Wealth  against  Commonwealth"  quotes  Mr.  John  D. 
Archbold,  when  put  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  against  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  in  consequence  of  the  discrimina- 
tions made  by  that  road,  as  stating  under  oath  that  he  was  not  allowed  a  rebate 
amounting  to  64J  cents  per  barrel,  but  immediately  afterwards,  upon  being  compelled 
to  produce  his  books,  admitting  that  there  was  a  total  allowance  of  64J  cents  per  barrel. 
Judicial  inquiry  in  Pennsylvania  and  legislative  inquiry  in  New  Yorli  show  that  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  railroads  paid  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Transfer  Company,  in  1878,  an  allow- 
ance of  22J  cents  a  barrel  on  all  oil  which  these  railroads  carried  from  the  oil  regions. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  then  third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  now  the 
president  of  that  road,  stated  in  his  sworn  testimony  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.  that  this  allowance  was  paid  to 
the  American  Transfer  Company  on  oil  which  the  American  Transfer  Company 
never  handled.    It  was  paid  on  all  oil  received  and  transported  by  the  road.     (643. ) 

3.  Monopoly  of  pipe  lines  secured  through  railroad  discriminations. — Mr.  Lloyd  states 
that  in  "  Wealth  against  Commonwealth  "  official  findings  are  quoted  to  show  that 
the  monopoly  of  pipe  lines  now  held  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  secured 
through  railroad  discruninations.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Assembly  of  1879  is 
quoted  to  show  that  the  rates  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  were  such  that  the  company  "could  overbid  in  the  producing  regions 
and  undersell  in  the  markets  of  the  world."  The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line,  the  first 
trunk  pipe  line  built  to  the  seaboard,  was  built  by  competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  railroads  made  war  on  the  Tide  "Water  line  by  reducing  rates  to 
such  a  point  that,  according  to  a  witness  friendly  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  they 
were  "not  enough  to  pay  for  the  wheel  grease."  As  a  result,  the  Tide  Water  Pipe 
Line  passed  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  pipe  line 
branch  of  the  oil  monopoly.      (642. ) 

4.  Monopoly  of  oil  terminal  facilities. — Mr.  Lloyd  states  that  in  1879  the  New  York 
Assembly  committee  found  that  the  oil  combination  was  in  control  of  the  oil  termi- 
nal facilities  of  the  four  great  trunk  lines  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
In  1892  the  western  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  he  would  not  receive  at  the  Weehawken  oil  docks  of  the 
Erie  road  a  shipment  of  oil  in  competition  with  the  oil  of  the  monopoly,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  that  in  1892  the  oil  combination  had  a 
monopoly  of  those  facilities.     (643.) 

5.  IHsariminaiions  against  Oeorge  Rice. — Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  author  of  "Wealth 
against  Commonwealth,"  in  his  affidavit  states  that  "Wealth  against  Common- 
wealth "  quotes  decisions  of  a  Federal  court,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  testimony  of  friendly  railroad  men, 
and  of  men  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  to  the  effect  that  discrimina- 
tions were  made  against  Rice  by  many  railroads;  that  his  freight  rates  were  doubled 
and  more,  while  they  were  not  only  not  increased  to  the  monopoly,  but  were  actually 
lowered  to  it;  and  that  freight  rates  collected  from  Rice  were  paid  over  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  The  railroads  refused  to  Rice,  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act,  the  right  to  put  on  his  own  cars,  and  in  repeated  cases  refused  him 
information  even  as  to  what  would  be  the  freight  rates  charged  him  if  he  undertook 
to  ship  anything.  The  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  of  the  oil  monopoly,  given  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  having  Rice's  business  spied  out  for  the  oil  monopoly.  In  this  discrimina- 
tion against  Rice  nearly  all  the  railroads  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  took  part.  The  Ohio  supreme  court,  in  deciding  a  case  brought  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  against  certain  railroads  to  forfeit  their  charters  for  the  treatment  of  Rice, 
decided  that  these  railroads  had  charged  "discriminating  rates"  which  "tended  to 
foster  a  monopoly."  A  large  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  taken  up  for  several  years  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  Rice, 
and  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  cases  brought  by  Rice  before  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  found  his  coniplaints  justified,  and  ordered  the  roads  to  give  him  relief. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  Rice  was  mis- 
lead and  misinformed  by  the  railroad  officials,  and  it  noted  "that  it  was  not  a  sub- 
ordinate agent  or  servant  who  made  the  mistake  in  any  instance,  but  it  was  the  man 
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at  the  head  of  the  traflSc  department,  and  whose  knowledge  on  this  subject  any 
inquirer  would  have  a  right  to  assume  must  be  accurate."     (643,  644. ) 

6.  Later  discriminaiioTis. — Mr.  Lee  states  that  the  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Arch- 
bold,  on  pages  517  to  526  of  his  testimony,^  are  inconsequential.  The  deponent 
has  knowledge  of  a  case  in  which  the  general  freight  agent  swore  that  no  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  were  made,  but  where  the  auditor  of  the  road  testified  that  discrim- 
inations were  made,  and  submitted  written  statements  showing  discriminations  to 
the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars.     (660. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  early  seventies  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  got  rebates  from  the  railroads.  Everybody  got  rebates,  and 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  who  could  get  the  biggest.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  the  beat  it  could  along  that  line.  There  is  no  such  thing  now,  and  the  railroad 
rates  are  nearly  as  fair  as  they  are  likely  to  be.    (637.) 

E.  Burning  of  books. — Mr.  Monnett  refers  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses who  helped  burn  the  books  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  of  draymen 
who  helped  to  haul  them  to  the  fire,  which  he  previously  presented;  and  states  that 
since  that  time  one  of  the  traveling  auditors  of  the  company  has  admitted  that  he  was 
out  collecting  the  books  and  records  that  were  shipped  in  to  the  office  and  burned, 
and  that  he  himself  was  ordered,  if  subpoenaed,  to  answer  no  questions,  but  to  go  to 
jail  in  contempt.     (658.) 

Mr.  Aechbold  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
court  of  the  charge  of  burning  its  books,  and  that  there  was  in  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Monnett  before  the  Industrial  Commission  both  suppression  of  truth  and 
suggestion  of  falsehood.  Mr.  Archbold  submits  extracts  from  the  testimony  in  the 
case  and  affidavits  made  and  filed  in  the  case  by  Charles  C.  Hogan  and  S.  H.  ToUes. 
(665-668.) 

F.  Tlie  bribery  case  in  Ohio. — ^Mr.  Monnett  states  that  on  the  day  on  which 
he  began  to  take  testimony  to  establish  the  allegations  made  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  offered  a  bribe  to  him  and  to  the  former  attorney-general,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Comipany,  verbally  ordered  him  not  to  take  the  testimony,  and  that  the  charges  were 
thereafter  dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  establish  the  same,  the  court  holding,  among  other  things,  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  contempt  as  charged.     (658. ) 

Mr.  Aechbold  says  that  the  court  has  completely  vindicated  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  the  charge  of  bribery.  In  December,  1899,  the  court  unanimously 
entered  the  following  order  in  the  bribery  case: 

"  It  is  ordered  that  the  information  herein  filed  by  the  attorney-general  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  1899,  be  stricken  from  the  files,  it  not  appearing  that  there  is  any 
competent  evidence  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  alleged  offer  to  the  attorney- 
general." 

Mr.  Monnett  did  not  begin  to  take  testimony  as  he  swears.  He  did  give  notice 
that  he  would  take  testimony  before  a  notary  public,  a  proceeding  which  he  knew 
to  be  illegal  and  contemptuous.  This  proceeding  the  court  peremptorily  stopped. 
Mr.  Archbold  submits  extracts  from  various  newspapers  commenting  upon  Mr. 
Monnett's  charge  of  bribery,  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's attorneys  to  Mr.  Monnett,  a  copy  of  the  motion  made  by  the  attorneys  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  answer  to  the  bill  of  information  filed  by  Mr.  Monnett, 
and  a  copy  of  a  denial  of  any  attempt  at  bribery  stated  to  have  been  made  to  the 
press  by  Charles  B.  Squire.     (660-665.) 

O.  Standard  Oil  Company  a  Violator  of  law.— Mr.  Monnett,  ex-attomey- 
general  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  afiiliated  companies  in 
Ohio  have,  each  and  every  one,  openly  and  notoriously  violated  their  charters  and  the 
statutes  of  the  State,  and  do  not  dare  go  into  court  and  answer  the  charges  of  such 
violation.  He  submits  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  presented  to  the  court  by  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  stating  that  the  answer  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  was  not  verified  because  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts 
stated  in  the  pleadings  might  subject  the  defendant  and  its  officers  to  a  criminal  or 
penal  prosecution  and  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  company's  charter,  franchises,  and  priv- 
ileges; and  that  the  interrogatories  were  not  answered  for  the  same  reason.     (657. ) 

H.  The  matheivs  cage. — Mr.  Mathews,  a  producer  and  refiner  of  petroleum, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  that  after  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  had  secured 
a  promise  from  the  Atlas  Oil  Company  that  the  latter  company  would  give  the  Buf- 
falo company  a  5-year  contract  to  furnish  crude  oil  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  a  barrel  for 

1  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commisaion,  vol.  i. 
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piping,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  got  control  of  the  Atlas  Oil  Company  and  advanced 
the  carrjang  charges  from  10  to  25  cents  per  barrel,  and  afterwards  to  85  cents  per 
barrel.  The  railroads  also  advanced  all  rates  on  oil  going  out  of  Buffalo,  although 
the  rates  on  other  commodities  were  generally  reduced. 

The  first  still  of  oil  which  was  run  at  the  Buffalo  works  was  run  under  such  extra- 
ordinary heat  and  pressure  that  an  explosion  occurred.  The  superintendent  of  the 
company,  one  Jliller,  fled  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  was  secreted  by  and 
placed  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  which  company  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  also  brought  a  number  of  groundless  suits  for  infringe- 
ment of  patents  against  the  Buffalo  company,  the  subsequent  course  of  which  showed 
that  the  object  of  the  Standard  people  was  to  involve  the  Buffalo  company  in  expen- 
sive and  harassing  litigation. 

In  February,  1886,  an  indictment  was  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  H.  B. 
Everest,  C.  M.  Everest,  John  D.  Archbold,  Henry  M.  Rogers,  and  Ambrose 
McGregor  for  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  Buffalo  com- 
pany by  corrupting  ite  servants,  by  bringing  vexatious  suits  at  law,  and  by  blowing 
up  its  works.  The  trial  was  delayed  by  the  Standard  people  on  different  pretexts. 
When  the  case  finally  came  to  trial  the  State's  attorney  made  out  a  convincing  case 
against  the  defendants,  but  the  trial  judge.  Judge  Haight,  directed  the  jury  to  acquit 
Archbold,  Rogers,  and  McGregor.  This  was  done,  although  the  judge  had  in  his 
hands  the  sworn  answer  of  Archbold,  Rogers,  and  McGregor,  given  in  a  civil  action 
for  damages,  admitting  that  they  ad\'ised  their  co-defendants,  H.  B.  and  0.  M. 
Everest,  to  bring  the  actions  for  the  infringement  of  patents  and  to  re-employ  Miller. 

It  was  also  shown  at  this  trial  that  the  Standard  interests  had  been  pajdng  one  of 
the  employees  of  the  Buffalo  company  to  make  daily  reports  concerning  that  com- 
pany's business  to  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Standard's  attorney. 

The  afiida^-its  of  the  six  jurymen,  submitted  by  ilr.  Archbold,  were  taken  a  year 
after  the  trial.  When  they  were  first  presented  the  district  attorney  offered  to  prove 
that  money  was  offered  to  procure  affidavits  from  other  jurymen  of  the  panel.  A 
reading  of  the  record  of  the  trial  will  show  that  the  Standard  officials  would  have 
been  convicted  if  the  case  had  gone  to  the  jury.  They  had  been  unanimously 
decided  against  by  two  grand  juries  and  two  petit  juries  in  Buffalo. 

The  Buffalo  company  continued  to  be  so  harrassed  and  discriminated  against  that 
it  became  involved  and  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Standard 
interests  made  an  offer  of  $85,000  for  the  refinery  and  for  the  cancellation  of  all  the 
company's  suits  against  the  Standard.  Although  all  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  creditors  asked  to  have  this  projjosition  refused,  Judge  Haight,  before 
whom  this  motion  also  came,  ordered  the  receiver  to  accept  it.     (647-650. ) 

Mr.  Aecheold  says  that  it  will  be  easUy  seen  from  the  record  in  the  Mathews 
case  that  there  was  not  in  that  case  a  particle  of  evidence  against  any  member  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  upon  which  any  court  could  have  held  them,  and  that  the 
record  supplemented  by  the  subsequent  affidavits  of  several  of  the  jurors  shows  that 
the  Everests  were  convicted  only  of  enticing  away  a  workman  under  contract. 
(669.) 

I.  Standard  Oil  Company  opposed  to  free  pipe  line  law. — Mr.  Lee 

states  that  he  desires  to  reiterate  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  free  pipe  Une  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and  to  the 
attempted  passage  of  a  similar  law  in  1879  and  1881.  It  was  a  matter  of  common 
and  general  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  their  agents  forwarded  himdreds  of  telegrams 
in  opposition  to  the  measure.^     (659. ) 

J.  OflTers  of  combination  toy  the  Pure  Oil  Company.— Mr.  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  states  that  he  never  made  any  suggestion  of  sale  or 
even  of  combination  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
(660.) 

Mr.  Archbold  reiterates  his  former  statement,^  that  approaches  were  made  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  by  many  of  those  connected  with  the  Pure  Oil  Company  in 
relation  to  sale  and  combination,  and  says  that  Mr.  Lee's  suggestion  did  include  a 
combination  of  the  interests  of  the  competitive  pipe  lines.     (669. ) 

H..  Pure  Oil  Company  not  a  tru§t. — Mr.  Lee  states  that  the  Pure  Oil  Com- 
pany is  not  now  and  never  has  been  in  any  sense  a  trust.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of 
its  stock  is  held  in  a  voting  trust  does  not  make  the  company  a  trust.  The  voting 
trust  was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  monopoly  in  the  business. 
(659.) 

1  Eeporta  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  i,  Testimony,  pp.  262,  267,  513. 
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Li.  Standard  Oil  Company  less  progressive  than  independent 
refiners. — Mr.  Mathews,  a  refiner  of  petroleum  in  .Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  states  that  from 
his  experience  as  an  oil  producer  and  refiner  for  a\)out  30  years  he  has  found  the 
independents  more  progressive,  more  scientific,  and  more  practical  in  the  art  of 
refining  oil  than  the  Standard  people  have  been,  and  that  the  small  percentage  of 
the  refining  of  oil  now  done  by  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to  freight  discriminations 
and  rebates  in  favor  of  the  Standard  combine.  The  Standard  fought  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  the  laying  of  the  United  States  Pipe  Line.  The  Tide-Water  Pipe  Line, 
the  first  long-distance  line,  was  built  by  the  independents.     (651. ) 

M.  Wealtli  against  Commonwealth. — Mr.  Lloyd,  author  of  "Wealth 
against  Commonwealth,"  says  that  the  statements  made  in  that  book  charging  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  secret  and  unlawful  contracts  with  railroads  by  which 
they  secured  preferential  rates  are,  in  all  things  essential  and  controversial,  a  tran- 
scription from  the  documentary  records  of  State  and  Federal  courts,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, of  legislatures,  of  Congress,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of 
sworn  testimony  given  in  legal  proceedings  and  ofiicial  inquiries,  corrected  by  rebuttal 
of  testimony  and  cross-examination,  with  no  changes  in  substance  or  in  form  other 
than  those  necessary  for  condensation  and  simplification.  Every  controversial  state- 
ment made  is  supported  by  exact  references,  by  page  and  volume,  to  the  official 
sources  of  information  on  which  it  is  based.  The  witnesses,  on  whose  testimony  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  legislative  committees,  and  other  findings  are  based,  came 
from  every  point  of  importance  in  the  oil  industry.  Sufficient  reference  has  in  all 
cases  been  made  to  and  frequent  quotations  taken  from  the  testimony  given  in  behalf 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     (639, 640, 645. ) 

IV.  Control  of  oil  refining. — Mr.  Lockwood,  a  producer  of  petroleum  at 
Zelienople,  Pa.,  states  that  Mr.  Archbold,  in  presenting  figures'  to  show  that  during 
the  years  1894  to  1898  the  aggregate  percentage  of  business  done  by  the  Standard  Ofl 
Company  was  82.3  per  cent  of  the  total  business,  selected  years  which  preceded  the 
absorption  of  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  refineries;  furthermore,  that  he  included 
in  his  list  of  independent  refineries  26  which  Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle,  of  Cleve- 
land, declare  to  be  shut  down  and  gone  out  of  business,  and  that  he  also  inclij(ied 
among  the  independent  refineries  the  Tide- Water  Oil  Company,  although  that  com- 
pany IS  a  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  combination.     (654.) 

O.  Control  of  Liima  oil  production. — Mr.  Lockwood  states  that  the  sta- 
tistics given  by  Mr.  Archbold  ^  to  show  the  aggregate  percentage  of  Lima  oil  produc- 
tion by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  began  with  the  year  1890,  which  was  after  the 
time  when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  driven  out  many  of  the  independent  pro- 
ducers in  the  Lima  oil  field.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  that  railway  discrim- 
ination was  applied  to  the  man  who  had  developed  the  Lima  oil  field.  At  that  time 
the  Standard  owned  practically  nothing  in  that  field.  In  1890,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Archbold' s  figures,  it  controlled  over  55  per  cent  of  the  output.  In  1887  the  price  of 
crude  Lima  oil  was  forced  down  to  15  cents  a  barrel.  In  1895,  when  Lima  oil  went 
to  $1.27  a  barrel,  the  producers  of  Lima  oil  were  able  to  reduce  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  percentage  of  production  to  less  than  32  per  cent.     (654,  655.) 

P.  Output  of  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Ohio.— Mr.  Monnbtt  states 
that,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  reported  to  the  excise 
board,  that  company  shipped  from  the  oil  fields  of  Ohio  to  its  various  refineries  an 
average  of  upward  of  30,000,000  barrels  per  year,  and  that  the  gross  receipts  for 
refined  oil  and  by-products  received  by  the  Standard  Oil  combination  from  Ohio's 
crude  oil_  would  reach  1120,000,000  a  year.  This  is  not  the  amount  consumed  in 
Ohio;  it  is  the  amount  extracted  from  Ohio  and  mostly  sent  out  of  the  State." 
(657,658.) 

Q.  Produetion  of  Pennsylvania  oil  and  of  L.ima  oil.— Mr.  Foster 
submits  tables,  which  he  swears  to  be  approximately  correct,  showing  the  total  pro- 
duction in  barrels,  by  years,  from  1859  to  1900,  inclusive,  of  crude  petroleum  known 
as  Pennsylvania  petroleum,  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  eastern 
Ohio,  and  the  aggregate  sum  realized  for  it  at  the  average  price  for  each  year; 
also  the  total  production  in  barrels,  by  years,  from  1886  to  1900,  inclusive,  of  crude 
petroleum  known  as  Lima  oil,  in  Indiana  and  northwestern  Ohio,  and  the  aggregate 
sum  realized  for  it  at  the  average  price  for  each  year.     (670.) 

1  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  560. 

2  Reports  of  tlie  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  561. 

=  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  i,  Testimony,  pp,  311,  315,  544. 
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XXIII.— GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Bagg,  secretary  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  in  the  affidavit  submitted 
by  him,  states  that  the  business  of  that  company  is  the  manufacture  of  heavy  chem- 
icals. The  company  bought  the  property  of  12  previously  existing  companies,  includ- 
ing 19  separate  plants.     Three  other  plants  have  since  been  acquired.     (674.) 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  there  was  no 
underwriting  syndicate.  The  consolidation  was  effected  entirely  by  agreement 
among  those  engaged  in  the  business.  An  appraisal  committee  was  formed  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  cash  value  of  the  plants  taken  over.  The  valuation  of  the  intangible 
property  was  based  in  part  upon  the  net  earnings  of  the  several  constituent  compa- 
nies for  5  J  years  before  the  consolidation.  The  plants  were  paid  for  with  securities  of 
the  consolidated  company,  common  stock  being  issued  in  pajnnent  for  intangible 
property,  and  for  some  of  the  plants,  which  were  earning  less  than  8  per  cent  per 
annum  net  profit.     (674.) 

The  company  was  formed  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  severity  of  competition 
which  existed  would  be  done  away  with,  and  because  of  the  expectation  that 
economies  in  production  and  sale  would  be  effected.  Considerable  economies  have 
been  realized.  The  greatest  gain  has  been  the  economy  in  production,  which  has 
been  due  to  the  control  by  the  central  office  of  the  manufacturing  department  and  of 
the  buying.  An  appreciable  saving  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  effected  through 
buying  for  all  the  plants  together.  A  saving  has  been  made  through  the  avoidance 
of  cross  freights.  The  number  of  traveling  salesmen  is  practically  the  same  as  before 
consolidation.  It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  close  any  of  the  plants,  but  it  is 
expected  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  efficient  plants  may  be  closed  in  the 
future.     (674,  675.) 

The  selling  price  of  chemicals  has  in  some  cases  gone  up,  but  that  this  has  been 
because  of  advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  The  foreign  sales  are  made  on 
practically  the  same  basis  of  prices  as  the  domestic  sales.  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  prices  chained  for  packages.     (675. ) 

Wages  have  been  very  generally  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  company. 
(675.) 

The  tariff  has  very  little  effect  upon  the  business.  Competing  foreign  goods  are 
not  likely  to  be  imported  under  ordinary  conditions.  Special  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation, which  the  company  has,  make  foreign  competition  practically  impossible. 
The  tariff,  however,  is  a  safeguard  against  the  sale  of  surplus  stocks  in  this  country 
by  foreign  manufacturers.     (675. ) 

Mr.  Bagg  submits  a  statement  made  to  the  stockholders  of  the  General  Chemical 
Company  in  February,  1901,  giving  the  net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  year  1900, 
the  dividends  paid,  and  the  surplufi  account,  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  company, 
of  December  31,  1900,  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  at  that  date.     (676.) 

XXrV.— NATIONAL  ASPHALT  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Sew  ALL,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company,  in  the  affi- 
da^-it  submitted  by  him,  states  that  the  National  Asphalt  Company  is  not  an  operat- 
ing company.  Its  property  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  stocks  of  other  corporations. 
Fifty-eight  corporations  are  now  under  its  control.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
been  eliminatMl  as  active  organizations.  The  business  of  the  subordinate  com- 
panies which  the  National  Asphalt  Company  owns  and  controls  is  the  importing 
and  refining  of  asphalt  and  the  selling  of  it  for  paving  purposes.  One  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  quarries  and  crushes  rocks  for  paving  and  similar  purposes. 
The  National  Asphalt  Company,  through  its  subordinate  companies,  handles  proba- 
bly 85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  does  perhaps  75 
per  cent  of  the  asphalt  paving  in  the  United  States.     (676, 677, 678. ) 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
The  consolidation  was  arranged  between  the  principal  owners  of  the  companies 
absorbed.  The  several  stockholders  exchanged  their  stock  in  the  subordinate  com- 
panies for  stock  and  collateral  gold  certificates  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
(677.). 

The  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  which  is  the  principal  company  subordinate 
to  the  National  Asphalt  Company,  was  a  consolidation  of  the  majority  of  the  con- 
cerns engaged  in  asphalt  paving.  When  this  company  was  formed,  it  gave  5  per 
cent  collateral  gold  certificates  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies, 
and  secured  the  certificates  by  deposit  of  the  stock  bought.  Thirty  million  dollars 
of  these  certificates  were  issued.    The  company  also  issued  600,000  $50  shares  of 
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stock,  not  as  paid  up,  but  as  subject  to  call.  Afterwards  110  in  cash  was  paid  on 
each  of  these  shares  by  the  stockholders.  The  $30,000,000  paid  by  the  company  in 
its  gold  certificates  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  fair  cash  value  of  the  properties.     (677.) 

The  National  Asphalt  Company,  in  exchange  for  the  $6,000,000  of  cash  which  had 
been  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  issued 
$4,200,000  of  preferred  stock,  $6,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  $6,000,000  of  collateral 
gold  certificates.  The  preferred  and  common  stock,  which  was  given  in  addition  to 
the  $6,000,000  of  gold  certificates,  represented  the  value  of  the  organization  and  good 
will  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  as  a  going  concern.  The  National  Asphalt 
Company  also  issued  $3,550,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $5,100,000  of  common  stock 
in  payment  for  the  capital  stocks  of  the  other  companies  which  were  absorbed. 
(677.) 

The  principal  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  company  was  the  desire  to  diminish 
the  severity  of  competition.  The  second  important  consideration  was  the  desire  to 
effect  economies  through  a  unified  management.  The  prices  of  asphalt  paving  have 
not  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
The  number  of  employees  has  been  greatly  diminished  through  the  consolidation, 
especjally  the  number  of  superintendents  and  the  office  force.     (678.) 

The  formation  of  the  company  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  wages.  In  every 
instance  wages  are  as  good  as  before,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  better.  Mr.  Sewall 
submits  a  talsle  showing  the  wages  paid  by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  to 
foremen  and  other  experts  in  various  cities  during  the  month  of  August,  1900.  The 
wages  paid  to  common  laborers  by  the  Barber  Company  he  states  are  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  day,  though  in  some  Western  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  as  much 
as  $2.00  a  day  for  ordinary  labor.  The  relations  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company 
with  labor  organizations  are  very  friendly,  and  almost  all  the  work  of  the  company 
is  done  by  union  labor.     (679. ) 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  is  able  to  push  foreign  trade  with  an  energy  which 
smaller  organizations  are  not  capable  of.  The  prices  of  work  in  foreign  countries 
are  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  in  the  United  States.  •   (678.) 

XXV.— AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Ealph,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  states 
in  his  aflBdavit  that  the  business  of  the  company  is  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed  and 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  resulting  products.  The  volume  of  business  done 
by  the  company  has  steadily  increased  since  its  organization,  though  its  proportion 
of  the  entire  cotton-seed  business  of  the  country  is  less  than  at  the  time  of  the  organ- 
zation.  The  company  owns  a  refinery  and  other  properties  in  New  Jersey,  but  the 
greater  part  of  its  assets  consists  of  the  capital  stocks  of  subordinate  companies. 

The  capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding  is  preferred  stock,  $10,198,600;  com- 
mon stock,  $20,237,100.  There  is  also  outstanding  $3,000,000  of  gold  debenture 
bonds,  making  the  aggregate  capitalization  $33,435,700.  The  valuation  of  the  tang- 
ible property  and  assets  was  $15,773,936  in  August,  1891,  and  $17,949,863  in  August, 
1900.  The  company  has  paid  dividends  of  6  per  cent  upon  its  preferred  stock  con- 
tinuously since  June,  1892,  and  has  paid  dividends  averaging  3J  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  its  common  stock  during  the  last  3  years. 

In  Mr.  Ealph's  opinion  centralized  organization  produces  important  savings  in  both 
buying  and  selling,  and  increases  the  commercial  standing  and  importance  of  the  com- 
pany by  reason  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  There  is  also  an  advantage  in 
the  facility  with  which  processes  of  manufacture  are  made  more  widely  effective. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  disadvantage  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  in  which  the 
manufacturing  units  are  so  widely  separated.  On  the  whole  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.     (680. ) 

XXVI.— STANDARD  MILLING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  McInwee,  director  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company,  says  in  the  affidavit 
submitted  by  him,  that  this  company  was  formed  by  the  reorganization  of  the  United 
States  Flour  Milling  Company.  It  ia  the  largest  miUing  organization  in  the  world, 
although  it  controls  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  milling  business  of  the  United  States. 
Its  mills  are  equipped  to  grind  over  175,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  It  also  produces 
specialties  in  cereals. 

The  company  has  issued  $6,900,000  in  5  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  stock, 
and  $4,600,000  common  stock.     It  has  also  issued  $5,750,000  in  5  per  cent  bonds. 
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The  United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  waa  formed  by  consolidating  the  Hecker- 
JonesTjewell  Milling  Company  with  other  concerns.  In  some  cases  the  plants  were 
bought  and  in  some  cases  the  capital  stock  of  the  constituent  companies.  The  United 
States  Flour  Milling  Company  issued  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $3,500,000  common 
stock,  together  with  $7,500,000  of  bonds.  The  aggregate  capitalizatian  did  not 
exceed  the  fair  value  of  the  properties  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  earnings. 

The  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  was  formed  by  the  combination  of  5 
mills,  which  made  all  the  flour  ground  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Mclntyre  bought 
these  companies  and  sold  them  to  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Company.  Not  more  was 
paid  for  the  plants  than  the  previous  earnings  justified.  The  Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling  Company  issued  13,000,000  preferred  and  $2,000,000  common  stock,  besides 
$2,500,000  in  bonds.  The  tangible  assets  were  appraised  at  $5,804,000.  Valuable 
patents  and  brands  were  also  acquired,  which  were  not  included  in  this  valuation. 
The  average  net  profit  of  the  companies  consolidated  for  the  previous  5  year's  was 
over  $500,000. 

The  principal  reason  for  forming  the  milling  consoUdations  was  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing certain  economies.  A  large  saving  in  cross  freights  has  been  made;  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  selling  has  also  been  effected,  and  the  number  of  traveling  men  employed 
is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  business  transacted,  though  probably  the  actual  num- 
ber employed  is  as  great. 

Wages  have  been  increased  since  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  was 
formed;  that  company  having  begun  business  just  about  the  time  of  the  industrial 
depression  of  1893.  Mr.  M' In  tyre  believes  that  the  tendency  of  the  combinations 
has  been  to  keep  the  men  more  steadily  employed.     (681,  682. ) 

XXVII.— AMERICAN  FISHERIES  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Church,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company, 
states  in  the  affidavit  submitted  by  him  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Company  the  northern  branch  of  the  menhaden  industry  was  carried  on 
by  20  different  concerns.  The  American  Fisheries  Company  purchased  the  factories, 
steamers,  and  good  will  of  17  of  these  plants.  Six  of  the  factories  bought  have  since 
been  dismantled  and  the  machinery  used  to  increase  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  other 
factories.  The  company  has  since  its  formation  built  a  new  plant  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  where  it  handles  the  fish  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Altogether  the  com- 
pany has  facilities  to  take  care  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  fish  in  a  day  of  10 
hours.  This  is  double  the  capacity  of  the  combined  plants  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
solidation. The  company  handles  a  little  more  than  half  the  total  catch  of  men- 
haden. While  the  business  of  the  company  has  increased,  the  business  of  the  outside 
companies  has  likewise  increased.  Oil  for  dressing  leather,  tempering  steel,  mak- 
ing rope,  and  compounding  with  other  greases  is  manufactured.  The  refuse  fish, 
mixed  with  other  materials,  is  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer.  The  company  has 
established  its  own  boiler  shop,  machine  shop,  and  shipyard,  and  does  almost  all  of 
its  own  work  in  these  lines. 

Since  consolidation  it  has  been  arranged  to  have  the  steamers  land  their  fish  at 
the  factory  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  fish  are  caught.  By  delivering  the  fish 
as  soon  after  catching  as  possible  a  better  quality  of  oil  and  guano  is  produced  and 
time  is  saved.  New  and  improved  machinery  has  been  introduced  and  a  uniformity 
of  method  adopted,  the  result  being  that  the  merchandise  produced  is  of  an  even 
quality.  Consolidation  has  made  it  possible  also  for  the  company  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  its  entire  product.  Buyers  realize  that  there  is  only  one  chan- 
nel through  which  they  can  purchase,  and  so  there  is  no  waiting  on  their  part  for 
some  manufacturer  to  become  embarrassed  and  cut  prices. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  company  the  prices  of  the  products  have  increased, 
owing,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  method  of  seUing  the  goods.  The  increase  of  price 
has  been  especially  beneficial  to  the  outside  manufacturers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  fish  oil  is  produced  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  rate  of 
wages  is  much  less  than  in  this  country,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  to  make  a  profit  if  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  were 
taken  off.     (683-685.) 

XXVIII.— UNITED  STATES  LEATHER  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Lapham,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  says  that  his 
company  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  business  incident  thereto,  the 
manufacture  of  sole  leather  being  the  principal  business.  The  company  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  25  or  30  firms  which  were  doing  perhaps  one-half  of  the  sole-leather 
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business  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  business  done  by  the  consoli- 
dated company  is  about  the  same.  In  most  cases  the  properties  are  held  directly  by 
the  United  States  Leather  Company.  In  some  cases,  because  of  State  laws  which 
forbade  ownership  of  real  estate  by  a  foreign  corporation,  subordinate  corporations 
were  formed  and  their  stock  purchased  by  the  United  States  Leather  Company.  No 
promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  company  and  there  was  no  under- 
writing syndicate.  The  stock  was  all  taken  by  the  previous  owners  of  the  properties 
and  none  was  offered  to  the  public.  The  properties  acquired  were  all  paid  for  in 
stock  of  the  company.  The  basis  adopted  for  the  valuation  of  the  properties  was 
that  of  vat  capacity.  Bark  and  other  stock  were  taken  at  cost,  and  standing  tim- 
ber was  taken  at  so  much  per  estimated  cord  of  bark.  The  preferred  stock  repre- 
sented the  fair  cash  value  of  the  tangible  property;  the  common  stock  represented 
the  good  will  of  the  business.  Six  million  dollars  in  debentures  was  offered  to  the 
public  and  was  underwritten  by  a  syndicate  which  received  $600,000  of  common 
stock  for  its  services.  All  the  rest  of  the  stock  was  issued  to  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties purchased.  Thus  far  the  common  stock  has  received  no  dividends,  and  the 
preferred  stock  had  not,  up  to  January  1,  1900,  received  the  dividends  due  to  it  by 
about  34  per  cent. 

The  chief  saving  effected  by  the  consolidation  has  been  through  the  introduction 
of  the  best  methods  in  all  the  tanneries.  There  has  also  been  more  active  and  sys- 
tematic experimenting  than  was  done  by  the  individual  tanners,  and  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  because  of  this.  Considerable  saving  has  been  made  in  cross 
freights.  Fewer  traveling  men  are  employed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness.and  the  number  of  warehouses  has  been  diminished.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  an  increase  of  administrative  expenses.  The  management, 
however,  has  been  more  efficient  since  consolidation.  There  is  competition  between 
superintendents,  and  good  results  are  obtained.  It  is  possible  also  through  the  cen- 
tralization of  management  to  apply  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  men  at  any 
point  where  there  is  trouble. 

The  organization  of  the  company  has  tended  to  keep  prices  steadier  and  to  dimin- 
ish fluctuation.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  company  to  squeeze  the  public  on 
prices,  if  it  desired.  There  has  been  no  change  in  wages  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  company.  Wages  were  reduced  in  1893  and  1894,  but  have  now 
been  put  back  to  about  where  they  were  in  1892. 

The  tariff  on  hides  is  a  serious  handicap  on  the  business  of  the  company.  The 
price  of  domestic  hides  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Canadian  tanners 
buy  South  American  hides  and  send  them  through  the  United  States  in  bond.  The 
American  tanners  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Canadian  tanners  m  European 
markets.  There  is  a  drawback  on  hides  which  are  re-exported  in  the  form  of  leather, 
but  it  takes  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  the  hides  are  imported  for  the 
leather  to  be  exported  and  the  drawback  collected.  Before  the  Dingley  tariff 
American  manufacturers  could  hold  their  own  with  their  Canadian  competitors  in 
European  markets,  but  that  can  not  be  done  now. 

Mr.  Lapham  submits  a  statement  issued  to  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Leather  Company,  giving  the  company's  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  December  31, 
1900.     (685-688.) 

XXIX. -AMEBIC AN  BICYCLE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Pope,  vice-president  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  in  the  affidavit  sub- 
mitted by  him,  says  that  the  American  Bicycle  Company  was  incorporated  on  May 
12,  1899.  Its  business  is  the  manfacture  of  bicycles  and  automobiles.  It  bought  the 
property  of  48  concerns  which  had  been  engaged  in  making  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts.  In  1900  the  company  sold  about  65  per  cent  of  all  the  bicycles  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  did  not  buy  the  stock  of  the  previously  existing  cor- 
porations, but  took  conveyance  of  their  real  estate  and  personal  property.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spalding  personally  bought  the  properties  from  the  previous  owners  on  such  terms 
as  he  could  make  and  sold  them  to  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  Whatever  of 
preferred  and  common  stock  was  left  in  his  hands  after  the  properties  were  paid  for 
belonged  to  him.  It  is  understood  that  the  method  and  terms  of  payment  were 
similar  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  owners  in  each  case  received  30  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  their  property  in  cash  or,  at  their  option,  in  5  per  cent  debenture 
bonds  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company  at  92 J;  30  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value 
in  preferred  stock,  and  50  per  cent  in  common  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company  is  $35,000,000  preferred 
and  $45,000,000  common  stock,  of  which  $10,000,000  preferred  and  $20,000,000  com- 
mon has  been  issued.    There  has  also  been  issued  $10,000,000  of  bonds.    Speakmg 
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roughly,  the  debentures  and  preferred  stock  represented  the  tangible  assets  of  the 
constituent  companies  and  the  common  stock  the.  intangible  assete.  The  earnings 
of  the  properties  before  consolidation  were  stated  to  have  been,  in  1895,  about 
$5,119,000;  in  1896,  about  $7,763,000;  in  1898,  about  $3,329,000.  The  net  profits  for 
1899  were  estimated  at  $3,894,000. 

The  chief  reason  for  forming  the  combination  was  the  severe  competition  which 
existed.  Through  the  consolidation  of  ownership  savings  have  been  made.  A  stop 
has  been  put  to  patent  litigation,  and  valuable  patents  owned  by  any  one  concern 
may_  be  apphed  by  all.  There  has  been  a  saving  in  administrative  expenses  from  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  officers.  Buying  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
officer  and  his  assistants,  and  this  saves  energy  and  expense.  A  smaller  aggregate 
quantity  of  supplies  is  carried  than  was  carried  by  the  constituent  companies.  The 
expense  of  selling  has  been  considerably  reduced.  It  is  possible  to  get  lower  rates 
for  advertising  than  had  been  secured  by  any  of  the  constituent  companies.  There 
has  been  some  saving  in  the  number  of  travehng  men  employed,  only  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  number  employed  before  consolidation  being  now  necessary.  The  man- 
agement is  more  efficient.  Concentration  of  manufacturing  activity  has  reduced  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  The  company  has  closed  8  bicycle  plante,  besides  turning 
2  from  the  production  of  bicycles  to  the  production  of  automobiles.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  as  many  plants  would  have  been  closed  if  there  had  been  no 
combination,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  companies  which  owned  them.  The 
American  Bicycle  Company  gives  as  many  days'  work  a  year  as  were  given  by  its 
predecessors,  and  the  employment  is  steadier. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  prices  of  bicycles  sold  through  established  retail 
agencies.  On  jobbing  goods  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  stronger  prices.  The 
export  trade  of  the  company  is  attaining  considerable  importance.  In  general,  the 
export  prices  are  based  substantially  on  wholesale  prices  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  no  general  change  of  wages  since  the  formation  of  the  company. 
The  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  is  determined  by  the  managers  of  the  differ- 
ent factories,  and  some  of  the  shops  are  union  and  some  are  nonunion. 

The  tariff  has  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  company.     (688-691.) 

XXX.— OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  says  that  this  company 
was  formed  in  November,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  elevators  and  hoist- 
ing machinery.  It  bought  the  property  of  11  companies  which  were  doing  80  or  85 
per  cent  of  the  elevator  business  in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  total 
-business  done  has  rather  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 
Only  one  factory  has  been  closed.  Mr.  Baldwin  says  that  he  personally  bought  the 
property  of  each  of  the  constituent  companies  and  sold  it  to  the  new  company.  No 
stock  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  there  was  no  imderwriting  syndicate.  Payment 
was  made  for  all  the  plants  in  stock  exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
was  paid  for  in  cash.  Preferred  stock  to  represent  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  tangible 
property  was  given.  Common  stock  in  the  proportion  of  1 J  shares  to  1  share  of  pre- 
ferred was  given  in  payment  for  the  intangible  property.  The  cost  of  production  has 
been  lowered  by  the  specialization  of  the  work  at  the  different  plants  and  the  building 
of  particular  types  of  machinery  in  large  lots.  The  number  of  traveling  men  is  about 
the  same  as  before  consolidation,  but  the  business  handled  is  20  per  cent  larger. 
There  has  been  an  advantage  in  the  common  use  of  patents  previously  owned  by 
single  establishments  and  in  the  stopping  of  patent  litigation. 

Prices  since  consolidation  have  been  no  higher  than  the  prices  charged  by  Otis 
Bros.  &  Co.,  though  they  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  the  priees  which  were 
charged  by  some  of  the  other  conipanies.  '  There  has  been  no  noticeable  change  of 
wages,  but  the  men  are  being  put  on  a  9-hour  basis  with  the  same  wages  which  were 
formerly  paid  for  10  hours.  The  attitude  of  the  company  toward  labor  organizations 
is  entirely  friendly.     Some  of  the  shops  are  union  and  some  are  not. 

The  export  business  of  the  company  is  assuming  considerable  proportions.  The 
elevators  exported  are  of  a  cheaper  grade  than  those  sold  in  the  United  States.  (691, 
692.) 

XXXI.— OBFOB.D  COPPER  COMPAinr. 

Mr.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Orford  Copper  Company,  in  the  affidavit  submit- 
ted by  him,  states  that  his  company  is  engaged  in  the  refining  and  selling  of  nickel 
and  copper.  There  is  no  nickel  mine  in  the  United  States  which  is  now  productive, 
and  nickel  ore  is  imported  from  Canada,  New  Caledonia,  and  Norway. 
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Some  of  the  Canadian  mines  fell  off  largely  in  their  production  in  1899  and  1900, 
and  the  freight  on  ore  from  New  Caledonia  fully  doubled  from  1898  to  1900.  These 
facts  contributed  largely  to  the  increased  cost  of  nickel  in  the  United  States.  Coke 
cost  60  per  cent  more  in  1900  than  in  1899,  and  coal  35  per  cent  more.  This  helped 
to  increase  the  price  of  nickel.  The  primary  cause  of  the  increased  price,  however, 
was  that  the  demand  far  outran  the  supply.  The.  increase  of  price  was  not  due  to 
any  combination  or  agreement.  There  is  only  one  other  company  besides  the  Orford 
Company  which  refines  nickel  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  agreement 
between  this  company  and  the  Orford  Company  in  respect  to  prices,  neither  is  there 
any  agreement  between  the  American  refiners  and  refiners  in  other  countries.'  The 
2  American  companies  do  not  control  the  United  States  market,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  nickel  is  imported.  The  Orford  Company  is  not  a  combination,  and  all 
the  stock,  except  20  shares,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  is  owned  by  him.     (692, 693.) 

XXXII.— CAUSES,  METHODS,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  INDUSTBIAL  COM- 
BINATION.^ 

A.  Causes  (see  also  Relation  of  tariff  to  trusts,  p.  cxlv).— Mr.  Spalding  says  that, 
in  his  opinion,  trusts  are  due  to  the  protective  tariff,  to  centralized  legislation,  and 
to  the  development  of  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  Most  of  the  trusts  in  the  United  States  have  grown  out  of  the 
protective  tariff.  The  inducements  offered  to  trusts  and  combinations  by  certain 
States,  notably.  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  have  been  an  auxiliary 
cause  of  the  formation  of  trusts.     ( 1-4. ) 

Mr.  Lataste  says  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities  and  our  present  sys- 
tem of  taxation  are  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  formation  of  trusts.    (29. ) 

Mr.  HiLLYER  considers  the  primary  reason  for  the  formation  of  trusts  to  be  the 
desire  of  those  in  control  of  them  to  make  more  money.  The  tariff  is  an  auxiUary 
cause.     (13. ) 

Mr.  Flint,  a  merchant  of  New  York  City,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization of  a  number  of  industrial  combinations,  says  that,  in  general,  the  reasons 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  these  combinations  are  the  desire  to  secure  economies 
and  the  desire  of  persons  to  have  their  property  in  such  a  form  that  it  will  have  a 
current  market  value  and  be  readily  realizable.  The  holding  of  property  in  the 
form  of  realizable  securities  would,  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  holder, 
prevent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property,  because  there  would  be  an  iden- 
tity of  interest  with  the  best  intelligence  in  the  particular  industry  in  which  the 
property  was  invested.  Another  reason  for  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations, 
in  some  cases,  is  the  cutting  of  prices  through  competition.     (33.) 

B.  Capitalization. — Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  a  combination  is  a  matter  of  any  concern  to  the  public.  Overcapi- 
talization is  not  going  to  affect  the  earnings.  The  stockholder  and  the  public  are 
interested  in  earnings  rather  than  in  capital.  Capital  has'  no  relation  to  earnings 
whatever.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  earnings  whether  the  company 
had  a  large  amount  of  water  in  its  stock  or  not.  Properly  managed  the  business 
will  pay  so  much  money;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  distributed 
over  $1,000,000  or  110,000,000  of  stock.  So  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  they  are 
infiuenced  by  other  conditions  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  capital  stock.  A  nian- 
ager  will  make  all  he  can  out  of  his  business  whether  his  capital  is  1  or  10  million. 
To  keep  out  competition  he  must  keep  the  margin  between  the  cost  and  the  selling 
price  as  low  as  he  can.  A  20  per  cent  dividend  would  not  necessarily  be  more 
likely  to  attract  competition  than  a  2  per  cent  dividend.  The  protection  of  the 
investor  is  another  matter.  To  protect  the  investor  there  should  be  some  supervision 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  company.  There  should  be  publicity  in  its  affairs  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  investor  to  know  what  his  company 
is  doing.     (107,108.) 

Promoters  are  sometimes  givSn  a  specified  sum  or  a  specified  percentage  for  their 
services.  Mr.  Chapman  has  never  known  a  case  where  the  bankers  were  paid  any 
specified  amount  of  money.  They  take  over  a  given  percentage  of  the  stock  and 
settle  up  the  claims  of  promoters,  lawyers,  and  others  as  best  they  can.  Whatever 
stock  is  left  after  these  charges  are  paid  they  have  for  themselves.     (96,  97.) 

Mr.  Flint  thinks  that  there  have  been  many  cases  of  overcapitalization,  but  that 
the  banking  houses  which  have  indorsed  unsound  caj)italizations  have  been  discredited 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  not  repeat  the  operation.    Investors  have  become  less 

iSee  Tolume  on  manufactures,  p, . 

2  Testimony  as  to  the  causes  and  e£Eects  ol  particular  combinations  whloli  are  treated  in  detail  in 
this  volume  is  summarized  in  connection  witn  the  other  testimony  regaiding  them. 
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careless,  and  the  wisdom  of  using  greater  care  in  forming  organizations  is  being 
recognized.     (92.)  * 

Mt.  Piel,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  considers  that  the  chief  dis- 
advantage of  industrial  combination  is  found  in  the  tendency  to  overcapitalization. 
There  is  a  certain  safeguard  against  this,  however,  in  the  fact  that  overcapitahzation 
tends  to  bring  in  competition.     (673. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  overcapitalization  enables  a  corporation  to 
increase  its  exactiona  from  the  public.  If  too  large  dividends  were  exacted,  other 
people  with  a  lower  capitaUzation  would  do  the  business  at  a  lower  price.     (467. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  dividends  which  on  the  surface  appear  excessive  might 
upon  investigation  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  fair,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
properties  owned  by  the  company  in  question  had  advanced  in  value  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  and  that  therefore  the  capitalization  of  the  company  waa  below  what  it 
ought  to  be.     (109.) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations  gives  the  public 
opportunities  for  profit  that  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Figuring  the  earn- 
ings of  47  important  industries,  and  not  including  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  he 
finds  that  the  average  earnings  are  over  7  per  cent  of  the  capitalization  and  are  over 
11  per  cent  of  the  present  marliet  prices  of  the  industrials;  while  the  average  earn- 
ings of  37  railroads,  which  he  figured,  he  found  to  be  4|  per  cent  on  the  market  price 
and  a  little  more  than  that  on  the  par  value  of  the  securities.    (91.) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  tariff  is  undoubtedly  indirectly  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
water  in  trust  stocks.  Had  there  been  no  tariff  to  enable  prospective  trusts  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stocks,  the  trust  promoters  could  not  have  offered  sufBcient 
inducements  to  coalesce  the  producers  in  any  particular  industry.  Promoters  have 
been  unable  to  form  trusts  in  many  industries  not  actually  benefited  by  tariff  duties. 
The  most  highly  protected  trusts  are  generally  the  most  highly  capitalized.  It  is 
useless  for  a  trust  to  attempt  to  pay  big  dividends  on  watered  capital  unless  it  enjoys 
special  privileges  of  some  kind.     (554, 583. ) 

Mr.  Butler  considers  tangible  and  assured  assets  the  proper  basis  of  capitalization. 
Applying  the  question  to  his  own  business,  that  of  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel,  if  good 
will  were  capitalized  the  payment  of  dividends  on  it  would  require  unusual  effort  and 
the  creation  of  profits  which  would  probably  be  hard  to  mainUin.  The  result  would 
probably  be  an  attempt  to  increase  dividends  through  prices  rather  higher  than  nor- 
mal, and  this  would  almost  inevitably  bring  new  competitors  into  the  field.  The 
new  competitors  would  have  an  advantage  in  not  being  burdened  with  an  excessive 
capitalization.     (497.) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  understands  ^ood  will 
to  mean  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  established  connection  with 
dealers  who  are  likely  to  continue  dealing  with  him.     (287. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  thinks  that 
the  effect  of  the  great  combinations  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  likely  to  be  good, 
in  that  they  will  maintain  prices.  Their  high  capitalization  is  itself  advantageous, 
since  a  company  with  a  large  capitalization,  on  which  it  wants  to  pay  dividends,  will 
be  restrained  from  ruinous  competition.  Com  binations  that  can  prevent  such  compe- 
tition are  best  for  the  country,  "  because  whenever  we  have  ruinous  competition  the 
evil  goes  right  back  to  the  laborer."  This  happens  not  only  by  cutting  wages,  but 
by  bankruptcy  and  actual  stoppage  of  establishments.  Three  furnaces  which  the 
Sloss-SheflBeld  company  has  recently  bought  and  started  up  were  bankrupt  concerns, 
which  had  not  run  for  4  years.  They  were  idle,  the  ore  mines  and  the  coal  mines 
that  depended  on  them  were  idle,  and  the  whole  town  of  Sheffield,  Ala.,  was  dead. 
Now,  with  tlie  starting  up  of  the  furnaces,  rents  are  advancing,  wages  are  going  up, 
and  everybody  is  happy.     (509,  512.) 

C.  Secrecy. — Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Eeform 
Club  of  New  York  City,  says  that  one  of  the  evils  which  has  grown  out  of  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts  is  the  juggling  of  prices  and  statistics.  The  sugar  trust  refused  to  com- 
ply with  our  census  laws  in  1890,  and  would  give  no  information  concerning  its 
business  to  the  Census  Department.  As  a  result  of  this  the  census  abstract  states  that 
the  value  of  our  product  of  sugar  and  molasses  dropped  from  $155,000,000  in  1880  to 
$123,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  value  of  this  product  in  New  York  State  dropped 
from  $71,000,000  to  $17,000,000  in  1890.  As  about  one-half  of  the  sugar  refined  in 
this  country  in  1890  was  refined  in  New  York  State,  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of 
this  product  in  New  York  was  about  $100,000,000  instead  of  $17,000,000,  as  given  by 
the  census.     (554,  555. ) 
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I>.  Econoiiiie§. — Salesmen. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  the  companies  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  there  has  been  a  considerable  saving  through  reducing  the 
number  of  traveling  salesmen.  Care  must  be  taken  in  economizing  in  this  direction 
lest  the  efficiency  of  the  selling  department  be  reduced.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  of  25  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  saving  has  been  less,  because  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  that  company  to  maintain  the  individual  independence  of  each  concern 
in  the  combination.     (35.) 

Mr.  La  Taste  has  no  statistics  in  respect  to  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen  who 
havebeenthrownoutofemploymentthroughtheformation  of  industrial  combinations. 
He  knows  of  some  men  who  have  been  displaced,  but  does  not  know  why.  Possibly 
they  were  not  as  competent  men  as  the  companies  wanted.  He  has  made  no  investi- 
gation along  that  line,  however,  and  there  might  have  been  other  reasons.  He  wae 
told  by  a  traveling  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  that, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  that  company,  the  3  companies  which  entered  into  the 
combination  employed  100  traveling  men,  and  that  very  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  combination  64  of  the  100  were  discharged.     (26, 32. ) 

Mr.  La  Taste  has  no  definite  information  as  to  the  re-employment  of  traveling  men 
who  have  been  discharged,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  man  who  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  a  livelihood  in  one  line  will  utilize  his  abilities  in  some  other  line 
if  he  can;  and  that  has  probably  been  done  by  traveling  men.  He  thinks  that,  as  a 
rule,  traveling  men  would  be  more  likely  to  find  employment  in  other  lines  than 
men  of  any  other  class,  except  in  cases  where  a  long  term  of  service  has  unfitted  a 
man  for  other  vocations.    A  traveling  man  loses  his  local  identity,  so  to  speak.   (30.) 

Mr.  La  Taste  believes  that  traveling  salesmen  are  almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  formation  of  trade  combinations  is  inimical,  not  only  to  the  interests  of 
traveling  men,  but  to  the  entire  interest  of  the  country.  As  a  general  rule,  the  men 
have  not  clearly  defined  reasons  for  their  opinions.  When  reasons  are  given,  the 
'chief  ones  are  that  industrial  combinations  result  in  depriving  traveling  men  of  their 
means  of  support,  and  that  they  reduce  them  to  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  they 
do  not  know  one  day  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  have  employment  the  next 
day.  Mr.  La  Taste  quotes  from  the  minutes  of  the  Convention  of  the  Traveling  Men's 
Protective  Association,  which  was  held  at  Louisville  in  May,  1899,  showing  that  two 
separate  anti-trust  resolutions  were  tabled,  and  giving  the  discussion  of  them  in  con- 
vention. Mr.  La  Taste  says  that  the  vote  nmst  have  been  a  very  decisive  one, 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  a  division.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  action  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association  in  tabling  those  resolutions 
indicated  the  sentiment  of  the  members.  There  were  about  205  delegates  at  the 
convention,  and  Mr.  La  Taste  believes  that  if  each  of  these  members  were  asked 
separately  his  opinion  concerning  industrial  combinations,  not  one  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  such  combinations  are  not  beneficial.  Personally,  Mr.' La  Taste  is  of  the 
opinion  that  trusts  are  injurious  tc  commercial  travelers.     (21-24, 27, 28, 32. ) 

2.  Advertising. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  economy  is  secured  through  combination  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  advertising.  The  same  results  can  be  secured  at  considerar 
bly  less  expense,  owing  to  a  more  intelligent  distribution  and  method  of  advertising. 
Also,  advertising  in  a  very  large  way  permits  the  securing  of  more  favorable  rates. 
(35.) 

Mr.  Duke  thinks  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  expends  as  much  in  adver- 
tising as  was  expended  by  the  independent  companies.  Of  course  the  company  does 
a  larger  amount  of  business  than  the  concerns  it  bought  out  did.     (318.) 

3.  Middlemen. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  certain  industries  there  have  been  substan- 
tial economies  through  direct  sales.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken,  however,  in  secur- 
ing economy  in  this  line.  Some  kinds  of  business  permit  of  greater  economy  through 
direct  sales  than  do  others.  Where  goods  are  sold  through  the  popularity  of  a  trade- 
mark more  economy  can  be  secured  through  direct  sales  than  in  other  cases.    (34, 35. ) 

4.  Bad  debts.— Mr.  Flint  says  that  through  combination  there  comes  a  better 
knowledge  of  credit  conditions,  and  that  therefore  bad  debts  may  be  guarded 
against.  Last  year  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  doing  a  business  of  about 
$25,000,000,  lost  less  than  $1,000  by  bad  debts.  Business  conditions  were  favorable 
last  year,  but  the  average  loss  by  separate  companies  on  that  volume  of  business 
would  be  over  $100,000  per  year.     (36,  37. ) 

5.  Price  ojraw  materials.— Mr.  Flint  says  that  there  is  not  much  saving,  through 
combination,  in  the  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  staple  merchandise,  unless  the 
combination  uses  a  very  large  percentage  of  a  particular  kind  of  raw  material  pro- 
diiced.  In  considering  the  raw-material  market  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  the  raw  material  iii  the  world,  because  of  the  present  facilities  for  quick 
transportation.     (36.) 
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6.  Reduction  of  stock  carried. — Mr.  Flint  says  by  centralization  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  carrying  of  stocks;  that  thereby  interest,  insurance,  storage,  and 
shop-work  charges  have  been  reduced.  The  reduction  in  stock  carrying  results  from 
the  fact  that,  through  combination,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  better  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.     (35. ) 

7.  Transportation  charges. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  through  combination  a  saving  in 
freight  charges  is  secured.  A  well-managed  combination  takes  advantage  of  the 
cheapest  transportation  facilities.  The  large  combinations  have  storage  facilities  at 
Western  points,  and  ship  their  goods  during  the  summer  when  they  can  get  the 
advantage  of  low  water  freights.     (35,  36. ) 

8.  Machinery. — Mr.  Flint  says  that,  in  general,  centralized  manufacture  permits 
the  largest  use  of  special  machinery,  and  that  economies  are  secured  through  the 
adoption  of  the  more  economical  methods  which  are  made  possible  by  the  large 
volume  of  business.  In  the  case  of  the  production  of  reclaimed  rubber,  the  business 
has  been  centralized  in  one  factory  instead  of  being  done  in  different  factories,  and 
the  cost  has  thereby  been  reduced  by  about  20  per  cent.     (34. ) 

9.  Running  full  time. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  by  running  a  factory  full  time,  which 
can  be  done  through  the  centralization  of  manufacture,  a  substantial  saving  is  made. 
From  recent  calculations  made,  it  has  been  found  that  the  percentage  saved  in  the 
cost  of  production  by  running  a  factory  full  time  instead  of  one-half  time  is  from  4 
to  8  per  cent.     (34. ) 

10.  Administration. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  through  centralization  there  is  some 
saving  in  the  cost  of  superintendence,  but  it  is  not  a  large  item.     (85. ) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  mentions  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
men  eng^ed  in  superintendence  and  in  selling  as  a  result  of  combination.  There  is 
not  necessarily  a  saving,  he  says,  in  money,  but  there  is  a  saving  in  the  number  of 
people  doing  a  certain  kind  of  work.  He  adds  that  new  departments  to  deal  with 
cost  keeping  and  statistical  records  must  be  established,  or  old  ones  must  be  enlarged 
and  carried  to  a  refinement  that  is  unnecessary  in  smaller  concerns.  This  would 
absorb  much  of  the  labor  that  the  organization  might  seem  to  make  superfluous. 
(488-490.) 

E.  Limitations  of  combinations. — Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel, 
declares  that  his  house  has  never  made  any  money  by  combination,  but  has  always 
suffered  from  it.  It  did  formerly  enter  into  combinations.  It  has  not  done  so  in 
recent  years  because  it  does  not  pay.  When,  on  one  occasion,  it  bought  out  a  com- 
peting house  it  immediately  reduced  its  prices,  because  it  knew  that  its  customers 
would  think  that  by  means  of  its  apparent  monopoly  it  would  enjoy  for  a  short  time 
a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Mr.  Butler  believes  that  most  business  men 
would  feel  the  same  responsibility  and  act  in  the  same  way.     (498.) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  sums  up  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  effects  of  consolidation  as  follows: 

First.  That  consolidation  does  not  benefit  unless  it  controls,  especially  industries  in  which  prices 
are  not  based  on  intrinsic  value  alone. 

Second.  That  consolidation  invites  competition  and  antagonizes  the  public. 

Third.  That  it  aids  labor  in  enforcing  ita  demands,  enabling  it  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  one  con- 
cern instead  of  dividing  same  among  a  larger  number. 

He  explains  his  meaning  in  using  the  phrase  intrinsic  value,  by  saying  that  the 
price  of  wall  paper  does  not  depend  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  articles  that  are 
used  in  making  it,  anj;  more  than  the  price  of  an  oil  painting  depends  on  the  value 
of  paints.  The  value  is  purely  esthetic.  It  depends  on  the  taste  that  is  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  probable  output,  and  many  other  con- 
siderations.    (285,  287. ) 

Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  one  great  disadvan- 
tage that  large  corporations  labor  under  is  their  inability  to  cater  to  the  whims, 
prejudices,  and  ignorance,  or  to  the  tastes  of  individual  customers.  It  would  be 
impracticable  to  have  a  combination  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  or  millinery 
goods  or  gas  fixtures  or  any  goods  as  to  which  the  public  taste  is  capricious.  Organ- 
ization means  system,  and  system  means  uniformity.     (254,  263.) 

Mr.  Flint  also  says  that  through  combination  the  number  of  styles  of  products  is 
reduced;  that  this  results  in  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  in  the  amount 
of  stock  carried.     (35. ) 

F.  Effects  of  combination.— 1.  Generally. — Mr.  White,  president  of  the 
National  Salt  Company,  declares  that  the  trusts  will  become  trustees  for  the  conser- 
vation of  labor  and  capital  and  energy.  They  will  stop  overproduction  and  waste 
and  extravagance,  which  is  the  curse  of  labor  and  capital  and  consumer.     (264. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  is  confident 
that  no  combinations  will  succeed  but  those  that  introduce  economies  and  are  able 
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to  maintain  them,  so  that  the  people  get  cheap  goods  and  outsiders  can  not  compete 
with  them.    They  are  a  real  benefit  to  the  country.     (132,  133. ) 

Mr.  BuTLBR  believes  that  the  great  industrial  combinations  work  for  the  bendflt  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  expenses.  There  are,  for 
instance,  two  large  concerns  in  the  West  making  agricultural  machinery.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  their  product  is  in  the  distribution  of  it.  Yet  if  those  two  con- 
cerns should  combine  and  reduce  their  price  25  per  cent,  as  they  might  do  and  still 
make  a  much  larger  profit  than  now,  there  would  be  a  clamor  that  the  farmers  were 
being  robbed.     (497. ) 

Mr.  Gdnton  says  that  large  corporations  are  a  positive  benefit.  We  can  not  go 
back  to  small  concerns  and  recede  into  inferior  methods  without  paying  the  price  m 
inferior  results.  The  natural  growth  of  corporations  is  along  the  lines  of  greater 
productive  eflBciency,  and  the  effect  of  such  organizations  on  prices  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  effect  on  wages  is  definitely  beneficial.  Labor  organizations  can 
deal  better  and  more  effectively  with  large  corporations  than  they  ever  could  with 
small  corporations. 

Some  of  the  concerns  which  entered  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  per- 
haps, had  poor  management.  The  corporation  can  bring  the  management  of  those 
concerns  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  company  in  the  consolidation.  It  can  place  an 
exceptional  man  at  the  head  of  the  poorer  concern,  whereas  this  could  not  have  been 
done  if  that  concern  had  continued  a  separate  enterprise.  The  great  combination  Iim 
at  its  disposal  more  managing  ability  and  can  give  efficient  distribution  of  that  man- 
aging ability.     (634,635.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  are  some  combinations  which  have  used  great  econ- 
omy in  doing  their  work,  which  are  managed  with  great  skill,  and  which  have 
resulted  in  the  making  of  lower  prices.  There  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  the 
low  prices  that  have  prevailed  either  for  oil  or  for  sugar,  or  for  some  other  articles, 
except  for  the  combination  of  the  ablest  possible  men,  working  on  a  very  big  scale 
for  tne  lowest  possible  margin.  The  combination  of  railroads  has  resulted  in  a 
steady,  consecutive  reduction  in  the  freight  charges,  and  a  lessened  margin  of  profit, 
with  higher  wages  for  the  workmen,  and  general  benefit  to  the  public.     (533.) 

Mr.  Spalding  sa^s  that  there  are  some  economic  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
industrial  combination.  Some  of  the  advantages  are  the  cheapening  of  production, 
the  enhancing  of  the  quality  of  the  output,  and  improvement  in  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. Many  of  our  foreign  markets  have  been  opened  up  by  industrial  combinations. 
Trusts  are  probably  more  competent  than  indiviauals  to  gauge  the  relation  between 
supply  and  demand;  but  their  power  so  to  do  contains  a  dangerous  element,  in  that, 
if  they  choose,  they  can  make  the  supply  a  little  short  and  thereby  cause  an  advance 
of  prices.  They  are  able  to  furnish  greater  continuity  of  labor,  and  they  could  effect 
a  greater  uniformity  in  wages,  thou^  as  yet  wages  in  this  country  have  not  been 
affected  a  great  deal  by  the  formation  of  trusts.     (9.) 

Mr.  Spalding  believes  that  trusts  are  hurtful  because  they  snuff  out  individual 
effort  and  deprive  the  individual  of  the  opportunity  of  rising.  They  destroy  com- 
petition, and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  parties  in  control  of  the  trust  to  put  up  prices 
extortionately;  and  the  public  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
say  that  one  has  direct  knowledge  of  instances  where  the  trusts  have  advanced  prices, 
though  it  might  be  asked  if  there  is  anything,  except  cotton,  in  this  country  under 
the  control  of  trusts  the  prices  of  which  have  not  advanced.  It  is  natural  for  a  man 
to  charge  all  he  can  get.  The  manner  in  which  trusts  are  capitalized  is  another 
great  evil.  They  capitalize  on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity,  without  regard  to  the 
substance  behind  it.  When  the  earning  capacity  is  gone  a  collapse  will  come,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  worst  panic  ever  seen  in  this  country.     (2,  6,  11.) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that,  in  speaking  of  a  trust,  his  idea  is  that  reference  is  made  to 
combinations  and  pools  that  result  in  snuffing  out  competition.     (1. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  a  trust,  aa 
the  word  is  used  now,  means  an  organization  which  has  a  practical  control  or  monop- 
oly. The  formation  of  trusts,  in  addition  to  permitting  extortion  to  be  practiced  on 
the  consumer,  and  to  putting  a  tax  on  our  export  trade,  has  resulted  in  doing  away 
with  services  that  were  formerly  rendered.  The  trusts  have  crowded  out  the  middle- 
man, and  the  services  he  used  to  render  are  not  now  rendered  at  all.  Under  a  sys- 
tem of  competition  there  is  rarely  a  time,  even  in  a  brisk  period  of  business,  when 
it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  some  mill  to  agree  to  furnish  its  goods  promptly  to 
would-be  purchasers;  but  where  there  is  one  seller,  the  trust,  it  has  been  proven  by 
experience  that  the  order  will  be  filled  when  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  trust  to 
fill  it.  Wherever  competition  ceases,  the  spur  to  produce  better  goods  becomes  less 
sharp,  and  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  goods  has  resulted  from  the  formation  of 
trusts.     (584,587,588.) 
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Mr.  Tayletr  says  that  nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than  combination  not  governed 
by  the  selfish  demands  of  men,  because,  through  combination,  the  thing  produced 
would  reach  the  consumer  with  the  least  possible  expense.  But  Mr.  Tayler  does  not 
think  that  any  set  of  men  can  be  trusted  with  the  power  possessed  by  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  industrial  combinations  as  we  no  w  find  them.  There  has  never  been  any 
combination  or  any  individual  that  had  power  that  exercised  that  power  wisely  in 
any  other  way  than  selfishly.     (603,  606,  607. ) 

2.  Effect  on  competitors  and  competition. — Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel, 
does  not  think  the  various  consoUdations  have  made  any  attempt  to  stifle  compe- 
tition. He  is  confident  that  the  ultimate  result  of  them  is  to  increase  competition. 
"If  every  manufacturer  would  keep  his  profits  down  to  a  6  per  cent  basis  he  would 
not  have  much  competition,  but  if  by  any  apparent  monopoly  he  magnifies  those 
profits  it  is  an  encouragement  to  other  people  to  enter  into  competition  with  him." 
(490.) 

Mr.  Butler  declares  it  to  be  a  general  law  that  combinations  are  always  advan- 
tageous to  the  small  concerns  outside  of  them.  "A  large  concern  has  to  appear 
under  a  formal,  and  generally  under  a  public,  programme;  a  small  concern  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  its  methods  and  its  operations  to  itself.  It  can  seek  specialties 
on  which  there  is  a  larger  profit.  It  can  conform  its  operations  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  its  customers,  and  it  has  the  right  to  make  a  slight  concession  at  all 
times,  and  in  a  way  that  is  not  known  to  the  large  concern."  The  smaller  a  manu- 
facturer the  greater  his  percentage  of  profit  must  be,  however,  because  the  fixed 
chaises  of  a  small  concern  are  proportionately  great.     (492. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  concern  can  destroy  competition  is 
by  creating  and  maintaining  facilities  for  a  lower  cost  of  production  and  by  making 
a  lower  price  to  the  consimier  than  others  can  make.  Industrial  combinations, 
unless  they  are  favored  by  Government  franchises  or  by  Government  patents,  are 
subject  to  the  law  that  "the  lowest  price  makes  the  market."     (89.) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  does  not  think  that  the 
public  need  fear  the  trusts.  If  they  attempt  to  become  oppressive  by  advancing 
prices  they  arouse  competition,  and  the  problem  solves  itselL  He  can  conceive  that 
so  absolute  a  control  of  an  article  might  be  obtained  that  it  could  be  made  perma- 
nent; "  but  even  then  it  might  not  be  anything  very  oppressive,  because  if  the  par- 
ties handled  it  rightly  they  would  not  try  to  squeeze  too  much  out  of  the  public." 
The  experience  of  his  own  company  tends  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  competition. 
Mr.  Burn  believes  that  many  great  corporations  existing  to-day  would  dissolve  if 
they  possibly  could,  but  are  so  involved  that  they  can  not.     (293,  301,  304.) 

Mr.  Chapman  does  not  believe  that  large  combinations  are  necessarily  going  to 
keep  out  all  competition.  If  the  combination  is  not  managed  wisely  it  wiU  build  up 
a  lot  of  small  competitors  who  will  find  a  place  to  sell  their  goods,  even  in  competi- 
tion with  a  big  monopoly.     (110. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  any  advance  or  price  in  an  article  tends  to  invite  competi- 
tion, and  that  the  problem  of  trust  regulation  has  a  tendency  to  solve  itself  through 
the  existence  of  that  fact.  Mr.  Spalding  does  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  any 
real  competition  in  the  sugar  industry.  Competition  in  that  industry  is  alleged  for 
speculative  purposes.  All  the  competition  in  this  country  in  the  oil  industry  has 
pretty  well  passed  away,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  doing  the  business.     (10. ) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  theoretically  a  monopoly,  other  than  a  natural  monopoly,  so 
called,  is  impossible,  but  practically  we  have  monopolies  in  some  lines  of  business. 
The  popular  understanding  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  fixes  the  price  of  oil  in 
this  country.  According  to  newspaper  report,  they  have  made  contracte  for  securing 
the  output  of  the  Texas  oil  fields.     (607.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  combinations  try  to  eliminate  competition.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  ultimately  succeed.  Not  less  than  2  years  after  the  organization  of  some 
big  combinations  they  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  competition  from  new  works, 
which  produced  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  concerns  which  went  into  the  combina- 
tion. Competition  is  the  great  force  that  animates  trade  and  commerce,  and  can  not 
be  suppressed  by  combinations  or  other  devices.  Through  competition  the  volume 
of  product  is  augmented,  and  the  cost  of  each  unit  is  diminished;  the  rates  of  wages 
are  raised,  and  the  maigin  of  profit  is  lessened.     (534.) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff-reform  committee  of  the  Iteform  Club,  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  not  only  does  the  modern  trust  include  the  full  control  of  one 
industry,  but  it  includes  the  control  of  all  allied  industries  whose  plants  could  be 
easily  turned  from  the  production  of  one  to  another  of  the  products.  It  also  includes 
some  of  the  industries  which  produce  different  but  competing  products.  The  same 
set  of  men  now  practically  controls  the  supply  of  petroleum,  of  iron  ore,  of  iron  and 
steel,  of  coal,  of  copjier,  of  salt,  and  of  hundreds  of  products  and  by-products  made 
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from  these  articles.  They  also  own  many  local  municipal  monopolies  in  gas,  elec- 
tricity, street  railways,  etc.  They  also,  through  a  ' '  community  of  interest, ' '  control 
our  principal  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  nearly  all  of  our  lake  steamers,  and  many  of 
our  ocean  transport  lines.     (553. ) 

3.  Effect  on  prices.— Mr.  Flint  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  ultimate  result  of 
industrial  combinations  will  be  a  reduction  in  prices.  In  general  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  most  successful  industrials  have  been  those  that  have  recognized  the 
advantage  of  large  value  and  low  prices.     (90. ) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  has  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  combina- 
tions is,  in  the  long  run,  to  lower  prices.  This  results  partly  from  the  stimulation  of 
new  competition.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  increased  ability  to  introduce  improve- 
ments and  economies,  which  results  from  the  temporary  increase  of  profits.  Thus, 
in  Mr.  Butler's  judgment,  the  tin  plate  manufacturers  of  Wales  have  been  unable  to 
introduce  labor-saving  devices  such  as  American  manufacturers  have  introduced,  for 
the  very  reason  that  their  profits  have  been  small,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to 
accumulate  the  necessary  capital.  When  profits  have  for  a  time  been  increased  by  a 
combination  and  the  reaction  comes,  through  competition  and  other  causes,  the 
manufacturers  are  driven  to  adopt  every  possible  improvement  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  business  without  loss,  and  their  accumulated  profits  make  it  possible  to  adopt 
improvements.     (490, 491. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  self-preservation  will  always  prevent  any  combination  from 
putting  the  price  of  its  products  up  to  a  point  which  will  invite  and  build  up  compe- 
tition. The  interest  of  the  combination  is  in  keeping  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  The 
history  of  combinations  thus  far  in  this  country  shows  that  prices  have  been  steadily 
reduced  as  savings  have  been  effected.  In  certain  lines  the  margin  between  coat 
and  selling  price  has  been  reduced.  Where  the  cost  of  production  has  been  largely 
decreased,  the  policy  has  been  to  give  the  purchaser  as  much  of  that  reduction  as 
possible,  allowing  for  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Through  combinations 
economies  have  been  effected  and  consumers  have  had  a  part  of  the  benefit  of  those 
economies,  so  that  ordinarily  there  has  been  an  absolute  lowering  of  prices  to  the 
consumer.  In  cases  where  a  combination  has  a  monopoly  through  patents  or  trade- 
marks it  would  be  natural  to  make  prices  higher.  In  cases  where  a  combination  had 
a  monopoly  in  any  line  through  complete  control  of  the  raw  material,  there  would 
be  danger.     ( 103, 104, 107, 1 10. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  states  that  although  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  has  the 
monopoly  of  the  entire  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  price  of  gas  has  been  reduced.  The 
average  pric«  of  gas  under  the  separate  companies  was  $1.25  per  1,000;  the  price  has 
been  reduced  by  5  cents  each  year  until  now  it  is  $1.  The  act  was  voluntary  and 
not  caused  by  legislative  action.  There  has  been  no  material  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production.     (106. )  ^ 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  any  attempt  at  an  inordinate  profit  in  the  carrying  on  of 
any  considerable  business  is  an  assured  invitation  to  rivalries  and  competition.  The 
only  protection  is  to  keep  the  price  low  and  to  rely  for  returns  upon  magnitude  of 
transactions  and  not  upon  an  extravagant  rate  of  profit.  Low  prices  mean  enlarged 
output,  and  combination  makes  low  prices  possible.  For  a  combination  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  is  essential  that  the  character  of  the  product  be  kept  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard,  and  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  price.     (344.) 

Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  declares  that  the  only  evil 
that  can  result  to  the  public  from  combination  is  the  ability  to  demand  extortionate 
prices;  but  industrial  organizations  have  no  such  power  because  they  have  no  pro- 
tection from  competition.  Their  success  depends  on  their  ability  to  produce  better 
goods  and  sell  them  cheaper  than  their  competitors.  Exorbitant  prices  can  be 
demanded  only  by  a  monopoly,  created  by  the  Patent  Office  or  by  a  franchise  from 
the  State.     (263.) 

Mr.  Grimwood  thinks  that  in  these  days,  with  the  experience  that  many  managers 
of  combinations  have  had,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  put  them  on  the  market  at  a  fair  profit,  so  as  to  keep  uie  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  down.     (123. ) 

Mr.  Gunton  says  that  none  of  the  large  combinations  are  able  to  fix  prices  arbi- 
trarily. A  large  concern  has  not  the  power  to  put  prices  up  abnormally.  The  only 
power  it  has,  and  which  it  can  exercise  absolutely,  is  the  power  to  put  prices  down. 
A  real  monopoly  can  put  the  prices  up,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  competitor  outside 
the  so-called  monopolies  can  not  put  prices  lip  without  the  consent  of  their  competi- 
tors. It  steel  rails  go  up,  it  is  not  chargeable  to  the  large  concerns  any  more  than  tfl 
the  little  ones. 

Mr.  Gunton  presents  a  table  giving  the  average  freight  rates  for  the  years  from 
1873  to  1900,  and  showing  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  reduction  of  rates.   He 
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also  submits  tables  giving  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products,  of  other  metals,  and 
of  sugar  and  petroleum  during  the  years  1900  and  1901,  that  being,  Mr.  Gunton 
states,  the  time  during  which  the  tremendous  amount  of  industrial  organization  and 
consolidation  has  been  going  on.     (626,  627,  635. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  sees  no  wrong  in  the  system  of  basing  the  prices  of  goods,  wherever 
they  may  be  shipped  from,  on  a  fixed  price  plus  the  freight  from  an  assumed  central 
point,  as  Pittsburg.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  way  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  price. 
If  shipments  are  actually  made  from  a  point  which  has  a  lower  freight  rate  than 
Pittsburg  to  the  given  market,  that  mill  has  the  advantage  of  its  location,  which  is 
entirely  legitimate.     (469,  470. ) 

Mr.  HiLLYER  says  that,  in  general,  industrial  combinations  are  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  up  prices.  That  has  been  the  case  in  the  instances  that  have  come 
under  his  observation.  Combinations  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  large  number 
of  traveling  salesmen  and  agents,  and  can  make  savings  through  concentration  of 
management.  These  facts  would  enable  them  to  put  prices  down,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  body  politic  is  sufficiently  benefited  by  the  small  amount  of 
reduction  which  has  been  made  in  certain  articles  to  pay  for  the  loss  suffered  through 
the  throwing  of  people  out  of  employment.  Although  in  some  cases  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  prices,  there  has  also  been  a  larger  net  income  to  the  company  on 
account  of  the  savings  made  through  combination.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  the 
lowering  of  prices  on  articles  manufactured  by  combinations  has  been  due  to  the 
formation  of  those  combinations.  The  enormous  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  methods  and  the  new  inventions  would  have  brought  about  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  production  anyway.  The  concentration  of  energy  brought  about 
through  combination  may  have  aided  to  some  extent  in  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.    (12,13.) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  undoubtedly,  through  combination,  there  is  greater  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  but  he  has  no  idea  that  the  public  is  going  to 
get  very  much  benefit  from  it.  The  properties  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion did  not  cost  one-third  of  the  amount  at  which  they  are  capitalized.  The  stocks 
were  sold  to  the  public  upon  the  basis  of  their  supposed  earning  power,  and  their 
earning  power  was  determined  in  the  public  mind  by  the  fact  that  the  concern  is 
nearly  a  monopoly  and  therefore  can  control  the  market  and  fix  prices.  The  people 
who  bought  the  securities  are  going  to  demand  a  return  upon  them;  and  if  they 
receive  any  full  return  for  what  they  have  paid  for  those  securities  in  the  market, 
they  are  going  to  extract  something  from  the  public.  It  is  said  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  reduced  the  cost  of  oil,  and  it  undoubtedly  has;  but  the  cost 
would  have  been  reduced  still  more  if  competitive  enterprise  had  continued  in  the 
business.  It  can  not  be  said  that  there  has  been  any  great  service  rendered  to  the 
public  when  the  market  value  of  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
approximately  $800,000,000,  based  solely  upon  the  earning  power  of  that  which  cost 
approximately  one-tenth  of  that  amount.     (606,  609.) 

Mr.  La  Taste  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  reduction  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer through  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations.  There  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  retail  price  of  baking  powders  since  the  formation  of  the  baking  powder 
combination.     (28. ) 

Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  says  that  the  Western  packers  have  their 
agents  in  Buffalo  who  sell  to  the  local  butchers  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sell  •<  t 
retail.  They  can  compete  in  the  Buffalo  market  and  undersell  Mr.  Klinck,  though 
Mr.  Klinck  has  the  same  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  by-products  that  the  Chi- 
cago packers  have.  Mr.  Klinck  buys  his  cattle  in  the  Buffalo  market,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  abundant.  When  he  has  to  buy  cattle  in  Chicago,  he  figures  on  paying  about 
35  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds.  That  is  on  account  of  freight  and  shrinkage.  Mr. 
Klinck  does  not  think  that  the  system  established  by  the  great  packers  of  distributing 
all  over  the  country  is  advantageous  to  the  consumers.  They  sell  close  in  cities  like 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  "but  when  they  go  into  a  country  place  where  there  is  no 
competition  the  people  have  to  suffer."     (275. ) 

Mr.  Klinck  presents  tables  showing  the  prices  which  he  has  paid  for  various  sup- 
plies used  in  his  business  during  the  last  10  years.  In  most  cases  the  figures  show  a 
decline  from  1891  to  about  1897,  and  then  an  increase  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Klinck's 
testimony  in  I90I.     (276-281. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  prices  are 
made  arbitrarily  by  the  tariff  trusts,  and  are  not  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  or  upon  the  general  run  of  the  market.  When  a  trust,  for  its  own  reasons, 
desires  to  drop  the  price  of  its  product,  it  does  so  without  warning.  The  price  of 
lead,  for  instance,  was  arbitrarily  dropped  without  warning  in  the  year  1900;  and, 
when  the  objects  which  led  the  trust  to  drop  the  price  were'  obtained,  the  price  was 
arbitrarily  put  up  again.     (586,  587.) 
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Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Oommittee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  if  the  trusts  have  not  at  any  time  collected  from  the  American 
consumers  all  that  the  tariff  has  permitted  them  to  collect  in  the  way  of  prices,  it  ia 
either  because  they  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  situation  and  have  not  gotten 
together  sufficiently  to  stop  all  internal  competition  or  because  the  full-limit  price 
would  greatly  lessen  consumption  and  would  not  yield  as  great  a  net  profit  as  lower 
prices.     (552,  553. ) 

Mr.  Holt  gives  figures  to  show  the  effect  of  trust  control  on  the  prices  of  window 
glass,  tin  plate,  wire  nails,  and  barbed  wire.     (557-559,  561,  565,  566,  576,  577.) 

Mr.  HiLLYER,  a  lawyer  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  says  that  because  of  the  combination  of  the 
cast-iron  pipe  manufacturers,  the  city  of  Atlanta  was  obliged,  for  2  years,  to  pay  $6 
or  $7  per  ton  more  for  pipe  than  it  should  have  paid.  Mr.  Hillyer  understands  that 
certain  territory  was  awarded  to  particular  members  of  the  combination  and  that 
there  was  an  agreement  among  the  manufacturers  that  bids  in  territory  allotted  to 
another  should  be  above  a  certain  figure  and  that  the  company  to  whom  the  terri- 
tory had  been  allotted  should  put  in  the  lowest  bid.  Since  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declaring  an  agreement  of  this  sort  illegal,  the  pipe 
companies  have  sold  out  their  capital  stock,  so  Mr.  Hillyer  has  been  informed,  to 
one  another,  and  have  formed  a  combination  of  ownership.     (11,  12. ) 

4.  Efficiency  of  management. — Mr.  Flint  says  there  is  always  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
binations which  are  not  properly  managed.  Unless  substantial  economies  can  be 
secured  by  combination,  it  is  better  for  the  parties  to  run  their  business  independ- 
ently. Centralized  management  is  most  desirable,  if  there  are  men  of  sufficient 
intellectual  capacity  to  administer  an  extended  business.  One  of  the  dangers  to  the 
success  of  industrial  combinations  is  that  such  men  are  not  always  to  be  had. 
Where  the  business  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  conduct  can  not  be  reduced  to 
rules,  where  its  success  depends  on  local  ability  and  local  judgment,  and  where  the 
efficiency  of  the  selling  department  is  involved  in  long-time  personal  relations,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  sustain  the  independence  and  individuality  of  the  separate  con- 
cerns, because  in  that  way  the  individual  interest  that  is  essential  to  success  is 
sustained.     (84,  91.) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  believes  that  factories 
operated  by  individual  owners  are  likely  to  be  more  profitable  than  they  would  be 
if  looked  after  by  hired  labor.     (295.) 

Mr.  Watekbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  the 
outsiders  have  an  advantage  in  nearly  every  combination.  In  the  cordage  business 
and  in  most  businesses  a  large  mill  properly  run  is  better  than  a  combination  of 
mills.  It  is  partly  a  question  of  executive  ability.  To  run  a  number  of  plants 
together  is  very  difficult  and  requires  a  high  order  of  intellect.     (132,  133. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  case  of  a  world-wide  combination  in  the  rubber  industry 
the  manufacturing  would  be  done  in  countries  where  the  merchandise  could  be  pro- 
duced to  the  best  advantage  in  relation  to  the  market  for  it.  Mr.  Flint  does  not 
think  a  world-wide  combination  practicable.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  by 
combinations  is  the  finding  of  men  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  such  extended 
business.     (87,  88.) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  while  a  point  might  possibly  be  reached  at  which  the  size 
of  single  businesses  might  be  too  great  for  any  personal  administrative  capacity  that 
could  be  found,  he  thinks  that  point  a  long  distance  off.  Mr.  Schwab  does  not, 
however,  think  it  possible  to  form  a  world-wide  combination  in  the  steel  business. 
(463,  465.) 

Mr.  Butler  holds  that  the  efficiency  of  administration  ought  theoretically  to  be 
greater  in  a  large  establishment  than  in  a  small  one.  He  would  secure  this  effi- 
ciency, however,  by  giving  a  share  of  the  profits  to  those  who  take  part  in  securing 
the  profits.  This  is  the  method  which  has  been  followed  in  his  own  business,  and 
he  thinks  it  is  the  way  the  successful  concerns  in  general  have  followed.     (490.) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  all  the  companites  with  which  he  is  connected  reports  of  the 
separate  concerns  are  compared  every  month.  Through  this  system  of  comparative 
accounting  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  different  managements,  and  the  system  tends 
to  bring  the  standard  of  all  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  When  a  man  knows  that 
his  work  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  others  his  pride  acts  as  an  added  incentive 
for  doing  his  best  work.  Details  as  well  as  general  results  should  be  compared. 
(84,  85.) 

5.  Effect  on  employment  and  wages. — Mr.  Butler  believes  that  the  influence  of  com- 
bination on  wages  has  been  beneficial.  The  concerns  that  are  the  most  successful 
pay  the  highest  wages.  The  wage  earner  can  secure  better  terms  from  one  who  is 
making  money  than  from  one  who  is  not,  and  he  has  greater  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing the  facts  about  a  laige  organization  than  about  a  small  organization  or  an  indi- 
vidual owner.     (488. ) 
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Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  the  result  of  these  great  consolidations  of  capital  will  be 
advantageous  both  to  the  investor  and  to  the  employee.  Workingmen  will  receive 
the  greatest  benefits  when  capital  is  earning  a  fair  return.  Capitalists  desire  to  pay 
employees  good  wages.  Things  go  smoothly  then  and  business  gives  little  trouble. 
These  great  consolidations  will  bring  about  the  sale  of  finished  products  at  reasonable 
prices,  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  use  of  steel,  and  will  permit  the  payment  of 
good  wages  to  the  workmen.  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  however,  that  the  formation  of  a 
consolidation  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  adds  very  much  to  the  power 
of  the  employers  against  any  particular  class  of  employees.     (4t3,  474. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  some  men  of  the  class  that  directs  and  superintends  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  consolidation,  but  that  the  working  people  feel  no 
such  effect.    It  is  only  the  superintendents  and  the  higher-salaried  class.     (459. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that,  through  the  formation  of  combinations,  wages  are  to  a  large 
extent  sustained.  In  respect  to  the  combinations  with  which  he  is  connected,  there 
has  not  since  their  formation  been  any  substantial  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid. 
Work  has,  however,  been  more  permanent.  In  general,  although  combinations,  in 
order  to  produce  under  the  most  economic  conditions,  throw  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment, there  is  in  the  United  States  sufficient  employment  during  periods  of  prosperity 
to  enable  a  workman  to  find  employment  in  other  lines,  and  the  general  effect  is  that 
the  workman  gets  more  money  for  his  work  and  more  produce  for  his  monev.  The 
wage-earner  has  never  been  as  well  oft  in  this  country  as  he  is  to-day.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  prosperity  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought  about  through  indus- 
trial combinations.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  that 
they  are  being  benefited  by  the  conditions  now  existing.     (89,  90.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  he  has  taken  from  the  census  reports  of  1880  and  1890  the 
number  of  persons  employed  and  the  wages  paid  in  those  years  in  64  different  indus- 
tries in  which  large  capital  has  been  employed;  and  that  he  has  found  in  every  case, 
except  one,  that,  while  the  product  per  man  has  been  increased  through  the  use  of 
machinery,  the  number  of  employees  has  also  been  increased  and  the  wages  per 
laborer  have  risen.  The  one  exception  was  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  cases.  Mr. 
Gunton  submits  a  table  giving  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  64  industries 
in  1880  and  1890,  the  yearly  wages  paid  per  employee  in  each  of  these  2  years,  and 
the  amount  and  percentage  of  the  increase  in  wages.     (637,  638. ) 

6.  Effects  on  indindxwlUy  and  opporiunities  for  advancement. — Mr.  Schw.^b  declares 
that,  under  the  old  plan  of  individual  business,  the  skilled  worker  had  only  a  limited 
opportunity  for  increased  pay  and  practically  none  for  participation  as  a  partner. 
Mr.  Schwab  tries  to  put  his  whole  business  on  such  a  basis  that  the  skilled  operator 
and  the  valuable  man  may  make  something  other  than  a  salary;  something  in  the 
form  of  a  holding  in  the  company,  just  as  was  done  in  the  Cam^ie  company.  The 
opportunities  for  any  man,  workingman,  or  manager,  or  any  man  who  has  to  use  his 
brains,  were  never  so  great  as  they  are  to-day.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  scarcity 
of  the  special  men  that  great  manufacturing  concerns  and  capitalists  desire.  The  man 
of  exceptional  ability  has  a  better  opportunity  than  ever,  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  to 
become  a  large  owner.  As  to  the  man  with  a  small  capital  to  start  with,  his  oppor- 
tunities are  not  increased.     (459. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  big  department  stores  or 
manufacturing  enterprises  are  absorbing  the  Uttle  ones.  There  are  more  small  shops 
for  distribution  in  ratio  to  the  population  now  than  ever  before.  There  are  more 
small  workshops  scattered  throughout  the  land  than  ever  before,  especially  in  the 
South.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working  forces  can  be  gathered  as  oper- 
atives under  the  collective  svstem  of  the  great  factory  and  of  the  great  workshop. 
(522.) 

7.  Regulation  of  production. — Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
considers  that  the  power  of  a  large  company  to  regulate  production  is  chiefly  of 
importance  in  that  it  prevents  a  piling  up  of  goods  to  depreciate  by  holding,  and  that 
it  results  in  a  r^:ularity  of  producing  activity  instead  of  ups  and  downs.     (264. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  industrial  combination  is  that 
production  is  regulated.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  competing  concerns  and 
no  general  understanding,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overproduction,  with  the  result  that 
markets  become  demoralized,  failures  ensue,  and  panics  occur.  R^ulation  of  pro- 
duction through  combination  tends  to  prevent  these  evils.     (35,  92. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  combination,  through  being  able  to  regulate  production,  will 
have  an  influence  in  averting  panics.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  if  wisely 
managed,  will  prove  to  be  a  regulator  of  production.     (109. ) 

8.  Diffusion  of  ownership. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many 
people  interested  in  industrials  now  as  there  were  25  years  ago,  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  hundred  times  as  many  more  at  the  end  of  the  next  10  years.  In  general 
the  managers  of  industrial  combinations  are  the  largest  stockholders.      (91.) 
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9.  Efecl  on  invmtion.—M.T.  Schwab  declares  that  the  great  consolidations,  bo  tar 
from  checking  invention,  most  effectively  promote  it.  The  manufacturing  world  has 
never  been  so  anxious  for  an  invention  as  to-day  and  never  ready  to  pay  such  high 
prices  for  it.  Men  are  receiving  better  compensation  for  invention  and  new  processes 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  busmess.  The  salaries  of  skilled  men  have 
never  been  so  high,  and  Mr.  Schwab  thinks  they  will  continue  to  increase.     (463.) 

10.  Relation  to  money  market.— Mr.  Spalding  says  that  the  cornering  of  money  is 
not  done  by  any  industrial  trust,  and  the  interstate-commerce  restrictions  on  trusts 
would  not  reach  the  cornering  of  money.     (9. ) 

11.  Corruption  of  politics.— Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  evils  of  trusts  have  extended 
into  political  life,  and  it  is  because  the  protected  trusts  have  completely  corrupted 
politics  and  have  sent  their  agents  to  Congress  that  the  protected  interests  have  for 
years  dictated  tariff  legislation  at  Washington.     (554.) 

Mr.  HiLLYEE  says  that  the  aggregation  of  power  which  has  been  brought  about 
through  combination  is  a  dangerous  element—a  menace  to  the  political  independence 
of  the  people.  It  has  in  a  high  degree  corrupted  the  choice  of  rulers,  and  after  a 
while  will  perhaps  become  corrupting  to  their  conduct.  The  great  evil  of  indus- 
trial combination  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  creates  monopolies.     (15, 18.) 

XXXIII.— liEGISIiATIVE   REMEDIES   FOR  THE   EVILS   OF  COMBI- 
NATION. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  says  that  in  his 
opinion  no  legislation  concerning  industrial  combinations  is  necessary.  All  combi- 
nations that  manufacture  and  distribute  goods  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  consumer  will 
succeed,  and  no  legislation  can  prevent  it;  and  any  combination  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  artificially  raising  prifces  by  buying  up  competing  firms  wU  fail  in  the  end 
without  any  legislation.     (438. ) 

Mr.  Waterbpry,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  does  not 
think  that  legislation  on  the  subject  of  combinations  is  necessary,  because  a  com- 
bination which  does  not  benefit  the  public  will  be  killed  by  outside  competition. 
(137.) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  has  no  faith  in  legislation  as  a  remedy  for 
any  possible  evils  of  combination.  The  public  has  not  benefited  by  its  attempts  at 
legislative  restraint  of  railroads.  Mr.  Butler  is  an  advocate  of  "free  and  unrestricted 
competition,  operating  under  our  laws  of  to-day."  Competition  is  slower  in  its 
operation  when  large  enterprises  are  involved,  but  in  the  end  the  result  is  the  same. 
Aiiy  legislative  interference  seems  to  Mr.  Butler  to  involve  a  restraint  of  trade,  and 
to  lessen  competition  rather  than  to  increase  it.  If  the  combinations  themselves 
make  any  effort  to  restrain  trade  the  results  will  react  upon  them.  They  and  not 
the  consumer  will  suffer.  Competition  will  not  cease  so  long  as  there  is  a  human 
mind.  It  is  to  be  hereafter  on  a  larger  scale,  with  less  waste  and  more  inteUigence, 
less  speculation  and  more  openness.     (489,  497,  498. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  it  wise  to  attempt  to  control  the  business  of  the  citi- 
zen by  legislative  enactment.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  monopoly  has  become 
established  it  may  be  necessary  to  legislate  about  it.  Any  general  le^slation  at  this 
time  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  position  this  country  is  taking  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.     (110.) 

Mr.  Grimwood  thinks  that  legislation  inimical  to  agreements  among  manufacturers 
would  be  very  hurtful,  not  only  to  the  manufacturers,  but  to  laboring  men.  As  soon 
as  there  is  no  money  in  a  business  two  results  follow:  The  manufacturer  is  tempted 
to  get  even  by  making  inferior  goods — though  this  is  a  false  policy;  and  he  is  tempted 
to  cut  wages.     (123.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  does  not 
know  whether  the  good  times  have  caused  the  combinations,  or  the  combinations 
have  caused  the  good  times.  He  thinks  a  little  of  both.  At  any  rate,  he  believes 
that  anything  that  will  hurt  these  combinations  will  be  harmful  to  the  people.    (513. ) 

Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  trusts  must  be  regu- 
lated, and  that,  since  they  derive  the  right  to  live  from  the  State,  the  State  has  the 
right  to  say  how  they  shall  use  that  right.  They  are  moved  by  the  same'  motives 
that  move  all  humanity  to  get  all  they  can,  particularly  under  the  system  of  indi- 
vidualism under  which  we  are  living.  If  the  subject  is  handled  intelligently,  anji 
perhaps  some  tax  placed  on  what  might  be  considered  excessive  earnings,  there  will 
be  no  excessive  earnings.     (265. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that,  in  general,  affairs  of  trade  are  best  regulated  by  natural  laws. 
It  is  diflBcult  to  suggest  legislation  of  any  radical  character  that  can  supplant  to 
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advantage  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  While  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  proper  system  sustained  of  auditing  and  accounting,  and  that  there 
should  be  regulation  as  to  the  issuing  of  securities,  the  evils  which  have  developed 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  industries  are  being  corrected  by  natural  laws 
(92,93.) 

Mr.  McIntyke,  director  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company,  thinks  that  the  watering 
of  stock  should  be  checked  by  law  and  the  capi^ization  of  industrial  combinations 
restricted  to  the  actual  value  of  the  properties.     (682.) 

Mr.  Chapm.ax  thinks  that  there  might  be  cases  where  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
ought  to  be  limited,  -in  unlimited  issue  of  stock  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  property  for  which  it  is  issued  might  result  in  imposition  upon  the  public.  With 
an  unlimited  issue  of  stock  there  would  be  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  shares 
except  by  ^ing  into  the  question  of  the  assets  and  earning  power  of  the  company. 
The  limitation  of  stock  issued  will  be  for  the  protection  of  the  investor.     (108. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  to  the  public  on 
exchanges  should  be  under  governmental  control.  There  should  be  government 
examiners  for  industrial  corporations,  and  the  corporations  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  goods  at  different  prices  in  different  States.  They  should  also  be  prohibited 
from  making  contracts  with  purchasers  of  their  goods  that  the  goods  of  other  com- 
panies should  not  be  handled.  .  These  exclusive  contracts  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  redress  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  because 
it  is  Impossible  to  get  voluntary  evidence.  If  there  were  a  law  compelling  the  men 
who  had  entered  into  these  contracts  to  go  up  and  testify  under  oath,  redress  might 
be  had.  A  law  has  recently  been  passed  in  ^Massachusetts  forbidding  the  making  of 
such  contracts  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State,  and 
providing  penalties  for  those  violating  the  law.  A  national  law  would  be  better  if  it 
were  enforced.  It  may  be  that  the  national  law  covers  the  ground  now,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  United  States 
district  attorney.  In  Massachusetts  the  facts  are  well  known,  and  the  State  dis- 
trict attorney  would  probably  take  proceedings  if  the  law  were  violated.  (311,  315, 
316.) 

Mr.  Landstkeet  also  saj's  that  a  distinction  might  be  made  between  corporations 
whose  stocks  are  listed  and  sold  on  the  public  market,  and  those  whose  stocks  are 
not.     (339.) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  l^islation 
is  desirable  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  benefits  of  industrial  combinations, 
but  which  will  insure  the  sharing  of  the  benefits  with  the  community.  In  the  case 
of  tariff  trusts,  the  only  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  protective  tariff.     (588. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  dealing  with  trusts  is  a  national  question.  Their  existence 
is  a  national  evil,  and  the  remedy  will  have  to  be  a  national  remedy.  The  separate 
States  can  not  handle  the  question.  There  is  one  set  of  laws  in  one  State  and  another 
set  of  laws  in  another  State.  It  produces  an  irritating  local  condition  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  deal  with  a  question  which  is  national  from  a  local  standpoint.  If  any 
regulative  law  is  enacted  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  machinery  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law,     (3,  8. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  believes  that  it  is  practicable  to  enact  national  legislation  which  will 
forbid  any  trust,  combination,  pool,  or  monoply  to  put  prices  down  so  as  to  destroy 
competition,  or  to  put  them  up  to  a  point  of  extortion.  He  thinks  that  legislative 
r^ulation  of  prices  should  not  go  further  than  that.  There  is  a  difference  between 
industrial  combinations  and  railroads.  The  railroad  company  is  a  quasi-public  cor- 
poration. It  discharges  public  functions  and  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  It 
is  of  necessity  a  monopoly,  because  there  can  not  be  two  railroads  side  by  side. 
Therefore,  the  law  against  discriminations  in  freights  does  not  present  a  principle 
which  can  be  followed  in  the  regulation  of  prices  of  industrial  products.     (5,  7. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  holds  that  large  corporations  ought  to  have  their  charters  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  be  under  Federal  control.  Whatever  restrictions  are 
necessary  could  be  put  into  the  Federal  charter.     (638,  639.) 

Mr.  Gunton  also  says  that  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  respect 
to  large  corporations  is  that  the  prices  of  the  products  of  any  one  concern  shall  be 
the  same  in  all  localities,  the  cost  of  transportation  considered.  If  a  large  concern 
makes  the  price  of  its  product  in  one  vicinity  double  the  price  which  it  makes  for 
its  product  in  another  vicinity,  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  substantially  the 
same,  that  is  not  competition;  it  is  persecution,  and  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  (634. ) 

Mr.  Hillyeh  also  considers  that  the  remedies  for  most  of  the  evils  of  trusts  lie 
with  the  National  Government.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  governments 
to  reach  all  the  evils.  There  are  a  few  evils,  however,  which  are  within  reach  of  the 
municipal  governments.    The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  enforce  the  Sherman  law, 
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amending  it  so  that  it  will  reach  the  case  of  combined  ownership  as  well  as  of  com- 
bination, and  also  perhaps  amending  it  so  as  to  deny  to  combinations  the  right  to 
ship  their  products  across  State  lines.  Also,  wherever  the  trust  ia  dependent  on  the 
tariff  for  getting  a  higher  price  for  its  product,  the  tariff  ought  to  be  taken  off,  unless 
there  is  some  reason  for  doing  otherwise.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  the  Con- 
stitution is  in  the  way  of  effectual  legislation  against  trusts,  the  Constitution  should 
iDe  amended.  The  most  hopeful  remedy  for  trusts,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  and  if  trusts  can  not  be  done  away  with  through  any  of  the 
other  means  suggested,  the  Government  should  go  into  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing the  products  manufactured  by  trusts.     ( 15,  16,  17. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  also  suggests  that  trusts  might  be  abolished  by  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  Congress  similar  to  the  law  which  broke  up  the  lottery  business;  a  law  which 
should  provide  that  they  should  not  use  the  mails,  or  a  law  which  should  prohibit 
their  shipping  their  products  across  State  lines.  It  could  be  made  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  trust  to  send  goods  from  one  State  into  another,  and  a  misdemeanor  for  'i  trans- 
portation company  to  handle  the  products  of  trusts  in  interstate  commerce.  If  the 
trust  should,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  effects  of  this  law,  build  a  plant  in  every 
State  for  the  supplying  of  wants  of  that  State,  that  would  do  away  with  a  great  many 
of  the  offensive  features  of  trusts  and  combinations,  because  it  would  do  away  with 
the  centralization  of  the  industry,  and  would  compel  the  trust  to  maintain  a  plant 
and  a  separate  organization  in  each  State. 

The  requirement  that  the  trust  give  publicity  to  its  operations  would  be  a  good 
thing.  Mr.  Spalding  would  advocate  any  method  of  dealing  with  trusts  which  could 
constitutionally  be  adopted,  either  under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
or  under  the  taxing  power.     (4-6,  8.) 

Mr.  PiEL,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  says  that  the  requiring  of  a 
reasonable  publicity  regarding  the  condition  of  the  business  of  industrial  combina- 
tions from  year  to  year  is  desirable.     (673. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  favor  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  corporations.  Certain 
statements  stockholders  are  entitled  to,  and  to  give  them  to  stockholders  amounts  to 
publishing  them;  but  he  would  not  regard  a  high  degree  of  publicity  of  accounts  as 
desirable.     (474. ) 

Mr.  Tayler  thinks  that  the  requirement  of  publicity  in  respect  to  trust  affairs 
would  be  but  a  scratch  oil  the  surface  in  remedying  trust  evils.  The  different  States 
can,  to  a  degree,  control  industrial  combinations,  since  they  permit  the  corporations 
of  other  States  to  do  business  only  under  such  rules  as  they  see  fit  to  lay  down. 
The  States  are,  of  course,  powerless  in  the  matter  of  interstate  commerce.  An 
approach  to  dealing  with  industrial  combinations  through  the  power  to  control  inter- 
state commerce  was  made  at  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  when  a  bill 
was  introduced  which  provided  for  a  method  of  making  it  unlawful  to  transport 
goods  that  are  made  by  illegal  combinations.     (606, 608, 609. ) 

XXXIV.— THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

A.  Oeneral  liistorical  statements. — Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  says  it  is  not 
true  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  from  1789  to  the  present  time  has  been  that  of 
protection.  Hamilton's  tariff  and  all  tariffs  prior  to  1816  were  almost  purely  revenue 
measures.  They  would  all  be  scouted  to-day  as  being  the  most  extravagant  of  free 
trade  measures.  It  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  1812  and  the  unwholesome  stimulus 
given  to  certain  branches  of  industry  by  the  exclusion  of  British  goods  that  there 
was  any  real  protective  effort,  and  that  effort  did  not  really  take  shape  until  1824. 
It  is  true  that  ocean  freights  were  higher  then  and  raised  the  cost  of  the  imported 
products.  Just  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  diminished  we  have  put 
up  a  legal  obstruction.     (544. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  in  1820  Daniel  Webster  spoke  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but 
later  he  recanted  and  attributed  his  remarks  to  his  youth  and  immature  judgment. 
In  all  his  speeches  after  1824  Webster  was  pronouncedly  for  protection.  Mr.  Gunton 
quotes  from  a  number  of  speeches  made  by  Webster  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff. 
(623,  624.).  ^ 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  tariff  of  1846,  being  a  horizontal  tariff,  putting  up  the 
duties  on  wool  while  it  put  down  the  duties  on  goods,  had  a  very  disastrous  effect 
The  effect  was  attributed  to  free  trade,  but  it  was  really  due  to  the  advance  in  the 
duties  on  wool.  The  period  from  1857  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  showed  the 
most  steady  and  constant  development  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  this  country 
that  has  ever  been  known.  The  panic  of  .1857  was  purely  a  financial  panic  and  did 
not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  and  in  1858  great  prosperity  had 
returned.     (541. ) 
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Mr.  Atkinson  also  says  that  the  industrial  depression  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law  was  not  in  any  degree  the  result  of  the 
tariff  policy  embodied  in  that  law,  but  was  entirely  due  to  'the  silver  craze.  Every 
industry  that  rested  on  credit  was  affected,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  tariff 
policy  that  happened  to  accompany  it.  The  evil  influence  of  the  panic  of  1893  was 
vastly  greater  than  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  Wilson  law,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
that,  the  specially  protected  arts  which  had  feared  the  Wilgon  bill  became  more  and 
more  prosperous.     (530, 543. ) 

Tariff  legislation  in  England. — Mr.  Gunton  says  that  from  the  time  of  Edward  III 
down  to  1842  England  pursued  very  persistently  a  protective  policy.  She  would  not 
allow  machinery  to  go  out  of  the  country,  and  even  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
patterns  or  blue  prints  of  machinery,  and  prohibited  also  the  emigration  of  mechanics 
who  could  build  or  set  up  machinery.  She  had  a  50  years'  start  of  the  world  in 
machinery,  and  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  all  the  steam  machinery  in  the  world. 
She  had  the  factories,  she  had  the  products,  she  wanted  the  markets;  she  could 
produce,  but  she  could  not  sell.  It  was  wise  for  her  to  take  the  duties  oft  from  her 
manufactures  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  these  duties.  It  was  not  wise  for 
her  to  take  the  duties  entirely  off  from  breadstuffs.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  Christen- 
dom where  wages  have  not  increased  since  that  time,  except  the  agricultural  districts 
of  England.     Land  is  actually  going  out  of  cultivation. 

The  position  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  our  adoption  of  the  protective  system 
was  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  England.  We  could  buy,  but  we  could  not  produce. 
What  we  wanted  therefore  was  not  foreign  markets  but  our  own  market.  To  become 
a  manufacturing  country  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  the  protective  tariff  system. 
(622,623.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  in  1840  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  general  poverty 
and  distress  in  England  were  greater  than  at  an^'  period  before  or  since. 

Hume's  report  on  the  British  tariff  in  1842  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  1,250 
separate  specifications,  that  the  average  duty  was  28  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue about  £10,000,000.  It  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  less  than  50  of  those  specifi- 
cations yielded  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  In  Peel's  first  great  act,  500 
petty  articles,  which  had  previously  yielded  £2,000,000,  were  put  on  the  free  list. 
Such  was  the  instant  beneficial  effect  of  the  removal  even  of  these  500  petty  taxes 
that  at  the  end  of  3  years  the  750  articles  remaining  dutiable  yielded  the  full  sum 
of  £10,000,000.  In  Peel's  second  measure  of  1845  the  dutv  was  removed  from  about 
700  articles,  and  only  50  were  left  subject  to  duty.  These  700  had  yielded  £3,000,000. 
In  3  years,  although  the  Irish  famine  ensued  and  the  corn  law  went  by  the  board, 
the  revenue  from  the  50  remaining  articles  was  again  about  £10,000,000.  In  1863 
the  shilling  duty  on  corn  was  remitted,  and  there  remained  for  many  years,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  only  6  or  8  dutiable  articles,  yielding  as  much  income  as  the 
1,250  articles  had  yielded  when  the  reform  began.     (525,  526. ) 

B.  Effect  of  tariff  on  industry. — Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League,  says  he  does  not  believe  that  a  high  tariff  always  injures  trade 
and  that  a  low  one  always  promotes  it.  The  great  factors  that  affect  trade  are 
far  beyond  any  control  through  changes  in  the  tariff  policy.  Our  tariff  history  is  a 
confirmation  of  this  fact.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  which  was  a  tariff  made  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  very  great.  There  were 
great  reasons  entirely  independent  of  the  tariff  for  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the 
country;  among  others,  the  discovery  of  gold.  During  the  years  from  1873  to  1878, 
under  a  high  protective  tariff,  there  was  widespread  industrial  depression.  There 
was  an  inflated  currency  at  that  time  and  the  country  was  in  bad  condition  to  meet 
hard  times.  There  was  depression  in  business  in  the  year  1893  under  the  McKinley 
tariff.  It  continued  under  the  Wilson  tariff  and  for  a  time  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Our  present  prosperity  is  due  to  the  general  commercial  activity  that  has  swept  over 
the  whole  world,  and  further  to  the  very  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
that  has  enabled  us  to  supply  large  exports  of  agricultural  products  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  short  supply  and  a  great  demand  for  them.  During  the  years  from  1894 
to  1897  we  shared  in  the  very  general  commercial  depression  that  existed  all  over 
the  world,  aggravated  by  the  condition  of  our  currency.  The  industrial  depression 
of  these  years  was  not  caused  to  any  great  extent  by  our  tariff  policy.  Business  gen- 
erally improved  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  in  1894,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  from  then  on.  The  importation  of  goods  in  respect  to  which  there 
had  been  a  change  in  the  tariff  in  some  cases  increased  for  a  while  under  the  Wilson 
tariff  and  fell  off  again  when  American  producers,  through  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
production,  were  able  so  to  meet  competition  that  it  was  no  longer  advantageous 
to  purchase  goods  abroad.  In  some,  but  not  in  most,  cases,  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  production  was  secured  by  a  reduction  in  wages.     The  effect  of  the  election 
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of  1892,  so  far  ag  may  be  .judged  by  the  state  of  the  stock  market,  was  absolutely 
nothing.     Conditions  .in  1892  were  regarded  by  the  best  observers  as  "shaky." 

The  mcreases  in  price  rnade  by  the  tariff  trusts  stop  consumers  from  buying,  and 
therefore  check  trade.  The  steel  trusts,  for  instance,  have  imposed  a  great  check  on 
building  operations.  Almost  the  whole  year  1899  was  a  time  of  great  oppression  to 
those  engaged  in  building  operations,  and  the  steel  trusts  finally  learned  that  the 
exorbitant  prices  they  were  asking  affected  their  own  business  so  injuriously  that  for 
their  own  interests  they  lowered  their  prices.     (586. ) 

We  had  thriving  -nanufactures  in  this  country  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed.  The  high  cost  of  transportation  at  that  time  was  a  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  in  that  it  was  not  possible  for  anybody 
abroad  to  render  to  our  people  the  service  which  was  being  rendered  by  our  own 
manufacturers.  When  the  cost  of  transportation  became  very  much  reduced  it 
became  possible  for  others  to  render  a  greater  service.  Had  our  manufacturers  been 
permitted  to  retain  all  their  natural  advantages  they  could  in  most  cases  have  com- 
peted with  foreign  producers  in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  the  protection  given  to 
them  by  the  high  cost  of  transportation.     (586,  589,  590,  595,  598,  599. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  this  country  has  never  been  a  purely  agricultural  country 
from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  present  time.  The  progress  of 
manufactures  has  gone  on  since  1750.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  of  wool 
fabrics,  of  cordage,  of  flax,  of  hats,  and  many  other  branches  was  well  established  in 
the  colonies  before  the  Revolution.  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  report  on  manufac- 
tures names  all  these  arts  as  being  "successfully  established."     (518,  544.) 

Nearly  all  our  manufactures  have  been  established  here  from  necessity  rather  than 
from  choice.  The  great  body  of  small  industries  that  constitute  the  real  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  have  gone  on  progressing  and  prospering  through  all  periods, 
without  any  regard  to  aps  or  downs,  in  the  tariff,  because  the  tariff  has  no  effect 
upon  them,  except  as  consumers.  The  inventions  of  the  country,  the  development 
of  wages,  and  the  application  of  science  and  inventive  genius,  have  gone  on  irrespec- 
tive or  the  tariff  policy.  At  different  periods  of  our  history  there  has  been  a  policy 
more  or  less  protective,  or  more  or  less  free  trade;  and  accompanying  either  one  of 
these  policies,  without  any  apparent  reference  to  what  that  policy  might  be,  inven- 
tors have  gone  on  inventing  because  they  could  not  help  themselves.  In  no  other 
country  is  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  product  so  low;  in  no  other  country  have  so 
few  men  been  diverted  from  the  constructive  work  of  peace  to  the  destructive  pur- 
suit of  war.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  liberty  has  been  permitted  to  take  its  free 
course  our  domestic  industry  has  been  promoted  and  our  hom'e  and  foreign  markets 
have  been  established  and  assured.  So  far  as  liberty  has  been  restricted  by  the  pe)> 
version  of  public  taxation  for  the  promotion  of  a  very  few  special  private  interests, 
manufactures  have  been  retarded;  the  protective  system  has  retarded  the  manufac- 
turing progress  of  the  country.  By  our  duties  on  raw  materials  we  protect  the  iron- 
master of  Great  Britain  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  little  petty  duties  on 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  still  retard  the  small  industries  of  the  coast.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  establish  and  maintain  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  without  the 
untaxed  import  of  the  wools  of  the  world.  In  our  treatment  of  raw  cloth  and 
unscoured  wool  we  fail.  When  our  Southern  cotton  growers  give  as  much  attention 
to  quality  and  preparation  as  they  give  to  quantity,  we  shall  cease  to  depend  on 
Egypt,  even  for  the  cotton  needed  in  our  finest  work.  When  the  attention  of  intel- 
ligent men  is  given  to  sheep  breeding  on  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Piedmont  distnct, 
wool  will  be  protected,  and  we  shall  then  compete  on  more  than  even  terms  with 
the  semibarbarous  methods  of  the  ranches  of  Australia  and  the  pampas  of  South 
America.  If  we  could  have  free  sugar  we  could  establish  an  enormous  export  trade 
in  fruits  and  condensed  milk.  Some  of  the  industries  now  existing  in  this  country 
might  not  have  been  established  except  for  the  protective  tariff,  but  other  better 
branches  would  have  existed,  because  we  can  not  buy  foreign  goods  without  export- 
ing our  own.  The  growth  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  South  in  competition  with  the 
ironmasters  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  cotton  industry  in  competitton  with  the 
textile  factories  of  New  England,  affords  an  example  of  the  development  of  industry 
which  can  be  had  through  skill  and  capacity  without  other  protection.  (519-521, 
539-541,543.)  f  ^ 

Mr.  Gdnton,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  South  has  not  developed  a  single 
manufacturing  industry  out  of  its  own  conditions.  It  is  enjoying  great  prosperity 
to-day,  but  it  is  because  the  instruments  of  production  have  been  transplanted  from 
New  England,  where  the  struggle  under  protective  conditions  has  been  going  on  for 
30  years  or  more.  The  South,  instead  of  having  developed  its  prosperity  independ- 
ent of  protection,  has  had  it  given  to  it  ready  made,  because  of  the  development 
under  protection  which  has  taken  place  in  New  England.    (621.) 
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Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  protective  tariff  system  has  made  many  of  the  specially 
protected  arts  among  the  most  variable,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest 
bankruptcy.  There  is  hardly  a  woolen  mill  in  Massachusetts  to-day  that  has  not 
been  bankrupt.  In  wool  manufacture  there  will  be  found  more  variation,  more 
fluctuation,  more  bankruptcy  than  in  almost  any  other.  Cotton  manufacture  has 
not  paid  6  per  cent  right  along.  The  record  of  calico  print  works  for  50  years  is  a 
record  of  bankruptcy.  Hardly  one  exists  that  has  not  been  bankrupt  once;  some 
twice.  In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
constant  development  and  there  have  been  almost  no  bankruptcies.  The  tariff  on 
boots  and  shoes  is  entirely  inoperative,  except  on  the  high-priced,  handmade  English 
goods.  Many  other  tariff  obstructions  have  in  like  manner  been  overcome  through 
science  and  invention.  Among  them  are  the  large  duties  on  steel  and  iron;  they 
have  become  inoperative.     (537,  539,  540.) 

By  enabling  the  steel  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  to  sell  their  goods  in  the  South 
at  points  where  the  transportation  charges  are  greater  from  Pittsburg  than  the  water 
rates  from  England  would  be  the  tariff  is  a  protection  to  Pittsburg.  If,  however, 
pig  iron  were  admitted  free  of  duty  steel  manufactories  might  be  established  on  the 
coast  which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  handicap  of  the  long  haul  over  the  rail- 
roads.    (534.) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  our  protective  tariff  system  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  transfer  of 
some  industries  to  this  country,  but  we  should  have  made  greater  progress  and  should 
have  been  more  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  had  done  without  tariffs. 
We  have  got  the  wrong  industries  through  our  tariff  system.  Without  the  protective 
tariff  we  should  have  had  the  natural  industries  that  the  ordinary  course  of  evolution 
would  have  given  us.  The  establishment  of  these  has  been  prevented  by  the  increas- 
ing of  the  cost  of  materials  through  the  imposition  of  a  tariff.  Without  duties  on 
sugar,  on  tin  plate,  and  on  glassware  we  should  have  supplied  the  world  with  canned 
goods  and  should  have  employed  probably  three  times  as  many  people  as  are  em- 
ployed by  the  tin  plate  and  sugar  industries  which  protection  has  given  us. 

Some  of  the  leading  glass  manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  there  had 
never  been  a  tariff  on  glass  our  glass  industry  would  now  be  twice  as  large  as  it  is,  and 
would  be  employing  twice  as  many  men  and  using  twice  as  much  coal,  gas,  lumber, 
etc.  Without  a  duty  on  tin,  or  at  least  without  an  increased  duty,  the  tin-plate 
industry  would  have  been  established  in  this  country  within  a  few  years  anyhow. 
It  is  true  that  previous  to  1890  we  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish  the  tin- 
plate  industry  in  this  country,  but  we  failed  because  of  the  tariff  combinations  in 
black  plates.  The  manufacturers  held  black  plates  at  a  price  which  was  prohibitive 
to  the  tin-plate  industry. 

Because  of  the  tariff,  steel  rails  are  sold  at  comparatively  higher  prices  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  costs  therefore  relatively  more  to  build  railroads,  and  we  have  to  pay  for 
this  additional  cost  in  the  freights  on  goods  and  in  passenger  fares.  It  is  true  that 
before  the  tariff  was  put  on  steel  rails  we  were  paying  ?100  a  ton  for  them,  and  that 
since  the  imposition  of  the  tariff  great  industries  have  been  built  up  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  probably  true  also  that  the  cost  of  freights  has  gone  down.  Nevertheless, 
the  tariff  on  steel  rails  may  have  prevented  freights  from  going  down  as  far  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  gone. 

It  is  not  of  any  importance  whether  $10  goes  out  of  this  country  or  $10  comes  into 
it  at  any  particular  time.  Money  can  not  go  out  unless  something  comes  in  for  it. 
A  man  does  not  pay  out  $10  unless  he  thinks  that  he  is  getting  at  least  $10  value  for 
the  $10  that  he  parts"  with.     (565,  571,  572,  578,  582. ) 

This  country  has  acquired  its  great  wealth  by  utilizing  its  natural  resources.  It 
would  have  been  developed  to  a  far  greater  extent  without  our  protective  system. 
There  will  alwaj's  be  money  where  there  is  wealth,  and  we  have  here  the  natural 
resources  for  producing  great  wealth.  It  is  because  we  are  such  a  great  nation  within 
ourselves  that  we  have  been  able  to  stand  the  burden  of  tariff  duties.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  depends  directly  upon  its  ability  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  other 
countries  can  produce.     (579,583.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  steel  and  iron  industry  is  due  to  the  protective  tariff  on 
iron  and  steel.  Without  a  tariff  on  steel  rails  we  should  not  be  able  to  make  a  steel 
rail  now.  At  the  time  when  we  be^an  to  protect  our  iron  industry  England  could 
beat  us  in  about  everything  in  the  line  of  iron  and  steel.  Steel  rails,  for  instance, 
could  be  produced  in  England  for  $65.70  a  ton,  while  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  was  $120.12  a  ton  When  protection  was  applied  so  as  to  permit  the  Amer- 
ican iron  manufacturers  to  control  the  American  market,  capital  began  to  be  invested 
in  the  steel  and  iron  industry,  because  of  the  assurance  that  foreign  producers  could 
not  sell  below  a  certain  point.     As  a  result  of  American  competition  and  invention, 
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and  the  development  of  large  concerns,  the  price  of  steel  rails  has  continually 
declined.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  development  of  machinery 
which  has  taken  i)lace  in  this  country.  Americans  have  surpsissed  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  the  application  of  capital  and  invention  and  ingenuity  during  this  protec- 
tive era  when  they  have  had  an  exclusive  guaranty  of  the  American  market.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  protection  given  to  iron  and  steel,  we  should  probably  not  have 
had  half  our  railroads;  we  could  not  have  developed  our  iron  industry,  many  of  our 
factories  would  not  have  been  in  existence,  and  we  should  have  been  practically  an 
agricultural  nation.  Our  freight  rates  would  have  been  several  times  what  they  are 
now,  simply  because  of  the  la:ck  of  work  for  the  railroads  and  because  of  the  expense 
of  running  them  with  a  large  fixed  cost.     (620,  621.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  it  is  possible  that  the  putting  of  a  duty  on  tin  plate  by  the 
McKinley  law  hastened  the  transfer  of  the  tin-plate  industry  from  Cornwall  to  this 
country,  but  it  would  have  come  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  was  going  on  at  the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  was  enacted.  . 
The  real  work  has  been  that  machinery  has  been  adapted  in  this  country  to  the  dip- 
ping of  the  tin  plate,  which  in  Wales  was  a  manual  occupation.  The  transfer  of  the 
industry  to  this  country  has  come  from  our  having  attained  supremacy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  sheets  of  steel  and  from  inventions  which  have  enabled  the  whole 
coating  to  be  done  without  manual  work.  When  the  tin-plate  mills  first  opened  in 
this  country  they  had  to  import  their  black  sheets,  and  the  industry  would  have 
been  promoted  at  that  time  by  the  free  import  of  black  sheets.  The  steel-plate  indus- 
try which  had  begun  to  be  developed  in  this  country  would  have  gone  on  ip  any 
case.  It  would  have  developed,  as  all  other  steel  works  have,  by  the  improvement 
of  American  methods  and  the  ability  of  American  workmen.  The  tin-plate  industry 
is  one  of  the  crucial  cases  where  durmg  the  existence  of  a  high  protective  tariff  a  spe- 
cial art  has  made  a  great  advance.  The  invention  of  the  improved  machinery  used  in 
the  industry  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff. 
Inventors  were  at  work  in  both  the  United  States  and  England.  In  putting  a  tariff 
on  tin  plate  the  whole  community  is  taxed  in  order  to  support  the  12,000  persons 
employed  in  that  industry.     (535,  536,  537,  539. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  tin  plate  produced  in  the  United  States  from  practically  nothing  in 
1889  to  about  750,000,000  pounds  in  1900  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  buy  tin  plate  elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  no  protective  tariff  on  tin  plate;  but  it  is  probable  that,  so  far  as 
supplying  the  western  part  of  this  country  is  concerned,  the  industry  would  have 
been  established  without  the  change  in  the  tariff  which  was  made  in  1890.  If  the 
duty  on  black  sheets  were  repealed  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  tin  plate,  outside  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  would  get  them 
cheaper  than  they  do  now,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
would  import  them.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  freight  them 
very  far  into  the  country  in  competition  with  American  sheet  steel.     (591,  592, 593.) 

Mr.  Tayler,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  says  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  tin  plate  would  be  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion would  be  the  only  concern  in  this  country  that  would  make  a  pound  of  tin 
plate.  A  very  large  independent  tin-plate  plant  has  been  started  in  Mr.  Tayler's 
district.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  from  tin  plate  that  concern  could  not  possibly 
live.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  go  on  and  manufacture  tin  plate  if 
the  duty  were  removed.  The  first  thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  reduce  wages,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  would  not  reduce  wages  to  the  point  to  which  an  inde- 
pendent plant  would  have  to  reduce  them.  If  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  not  reduce  the  rewards  of  labor  and  would  not  prevent 
the  establishment  of  independent  tin-plate  plants,  then  Mr.  Tayler  would  think  that 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  be  a  most  excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the  trust 
question.     (603,  604.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  think  the  tariff  on  hides  has  benefited  the  farmers  or  that 
they  have  ever  got  an  additional  cent  because  of  it;  and  that  it  has  retarded  the 
export  of  leather  manufactures.  Referring  to  the  statement  made  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  hides  was  followed  imniediately  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  imported 
hides,  Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  increase  in  price  increased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  man  who  sold  the  hides  and  that  he  could  buy  more  goods  of  us  in  exchange. 
Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case,  so  far  as  South  America  was  concerned.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  the  round  voyage  to  South  America,  because  we  shut  out  so  large 
a  part  of  the  wool  and  the  copper  ore  of  South  America,  and  the  materials  produced 
there,  which  would  make  up  the  round  trip.     (535, 536. ) 
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Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  the  paint  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  is  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  that  of  Europe.  This  has 
been  caused  hy  the  ereater  demand  for  paint.  The  demand  has  been  greater  here 
because  houses  are  largely  of  wood  and  because  the  people  have  had  the  money  to 
pay  for  paint.  Mr.  ElEott,  while  a  believer  in  a  protective  tariff  on  general  princi- 
ples, does  not  think  the  tariff  has  had  much  to  do  with  building  up  the  paint  trade. 
The  Wilson  bill  did  not  affect  his  business,  and  he  would  not  care  if  free  trade  in 
paints  were  introduced,  so  far  as  any  benefit  to  his  trade  is  concerned.  The  tariff  on 
paints  in  general  has  always  been  very  moderate,  rarely  above  25  per  cent.  The 
duties  on  Unseed  oil  and  white  lead,  however,  are  excessively  high,  and  result  in 
unnecessarily  high  prices  to  the  consumers  and  in  hampering  foreign  trade.  (210, 
211,213.) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  rubber  manufacturers  have  given  practically  no  consideration 
to  tariff  on  rubber,  except  in  the  case  of  rubber  clothing,  which  is  less  than  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  industry.  Mr,  FUnt  can  not  say  whether  the  tariff  is  of  any  advan- 
tage to  the  rubber  combination  or  not.  But  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and 
particularly  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  the  great  percentage  of  labor 
is  hand  labor.  In  an  industry  where  that  is  the  case  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  the  transfer  of  the  -ndustry  to  Europe,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the 
cheap  European  wages  could  be  taken  advantage  of.  If  the  tariff  on  rubber  were 
removed  Americans  would  be  very  likely  to  establish  factories  abroad  and  then  bring 
their  products  into  this  country.  With  the  advantage  of  cheap  foreign  labor  they 
would  be  able  to  produce  goods  more  cheaply  than  they  could  produce  them  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  important  rubber  factory  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
was  established  by  an  American,  who  took  the  machinery  over  there. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  is  of  very  little  importance  as  relating  to  the  starch  indus- 
try. In  the  manufacture  of  starch  the  labor  is  largely  machine  labor,  and  in  that 
labor  the  American  is  more  efficient  than  the  European,  so  that  the  American  man- 
ufacturer gets  more  for  his  money  than  the  European  manufacturer. 

In  cases  where  trade  secrets  possessed  by  Americans  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
counterbalance  the  difference  between  American  and  European  wages  the  American 
manufacturer  would  not  necessarily  be  forced  to  go  abroad  by  the  removal  ot  the 
tariff.  Such  cases,  however,  would  be  limited  in  number.  In  the  rubber  trade  that 
situation  would  not  exist  in  reference  to  the  trade  in  general,  though  it  would  apply 
in  some  specific  cases.  In  view  of  the  growing  value  of  our  export  trade  we  should 
tend  to  freer  trade.  The  only  danger  to  international  trade  at  present  is  the  danger 
of  a  war  of  tariffs.  Great  caution,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  making  any 
changes.    Tariff  tinkering  creates  unrest  and  uncertainty.     (82,  83,  85-87.) 

C.  Rebates  on  exported  goods. — ^Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  a  rebate  is  apt  to 
be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect,  being  sometimes  so 
small  that  it  does  not  pay  the  cost  to  try  and  keep  the  figures  separate.  This  has 
not  been  the  case  so  far  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  concerned.  They  do  busi- 
ness on  such  a  large  scale  that  they  reap  a  benefit  from  the  rebate  system.  The 
rebate  is  a  benefit  where  the  imported  material  which  enters  into  the  exported 
product  can  be  easily  identified.     (536.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  United  States  allows  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty 
paid  on  imported  tin  plate  when  the  plate  is  reexported,  but  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  rebate  is  about  25  per  cent.  There  is  a  firm  in  New  York  City  that  gets  15  per 
cent  for  doing  this  whole  business  for  different  concerns,  and  that  commission  comes 
out  of  the  drawback.    Tin-plate  manufacturers  are  to-day  selling  tin  plate  at  $1  a 

„ „„  box  less  to  exporters  of  tinned  goods  than  to  ordinary  customers,  and  the  small 

manufacturers  prefer  to  pay  50  cents  more  for  American  plate  than  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  foreign  plate  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  drawback. 
(571.) 

Mr.  Lamb  says  that  the  rebates  paid  on  reexported  goods,  while  of  assistance  to  an 

industry  with  an  export  trade  already  established  on  a  large  scale,  is  not  possible  in 

the  case  of  a  small  business  or,  if  possible,  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.    There  is 

"™'  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  a  given  material  has  been  used.     It  involves  con- 

■  siderable  expense  and  a  publicity  that  many  manufacturers  do  not  desire.     (586. ) 

D.  Relation  of  tariff  to  trusts.  (See  also  Proposed  tariff  changes,  p.  clvi.  )— 
Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  protective  tariff  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  organiza- 

.  tion  of  trusts  and  combinations  and  monopolies.     To  some  extent  it  allows  the  trust 
,  more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  would  have  without  the  tariff.    It  is  rather  extravagant 
^^  to  say  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts.     So  far  as  the  tariff  prevents  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  articles  it  tends  to  help  the  trusts,  but  the  trust  would  exist  either  m  a 
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free  trade  or  a  protective  country.  Mr.  Atkinson  would  not  remove  the  tariff  from 
products  simply  because  there  are  trusts  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  those  products. 
There  are  plenty  of  trusts  in  England.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  country.  {5ZS, 
542,  543.) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  trusts  exist  in  foreign  countries;  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  in  monarchical  governments  to  concentrate  and  combine  everything.    (2. ) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  only  other  countries  which  have  trusts  comparable  to  ours  are 
the  protected  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  notably  Germany  and  Austria.  In 
free-trade  England  the  trusts  are  few  in  number,  and  they  lack  the  many  evil  pro- 
pensities of  tariff  trusts.  There  are  numerous  syndicates  and  joint  stock  companies 
in  that  country,  which  are  sometimes  called  trusts.  They  are,  however,  with  tew 
exceptions,  comparatively  harmless.  They  can  not  control  prices  unless  they  can 
produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  and  all  other  competitors,  because  they  have  free 
trade  in  their  home  market  and  must  meet  the  lowest  prices  at  which  goods  manu- 
factured anywhere  on  earth  can  be  sold.  They  can  exist  only  so  long  as  they  produce 
cheaply  and  sell  at  low  prices.  Because  they  are  not  coddled  by  their  Government 
they  do  not  support  extensive  lobbies,  do  not  make  great  campaign  contributions, 
and  do  not  corrupt  poUtics,  as  do  the  trusts  in  this  country. 

Trusts  not  protected  by  the  tariff  can  not  prevent  competition  for  any  considerable 
time,  and  soon  come  to  grief  if  they  attempt  to  imitate  the  protected  trusts  and  to 
put  up  prices  unduly.     (552,  553,  583. ) 

It  is  self-evident,  says  Mr.  Holt,  to  those  who  think  at  all  clearly  on  the  subject 
that  high  tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign  goods,  make  it  easier  for  our  manufac- 
turers in  any  particular  line  to  combine  to  control  prices,  and  that  the  object  lessons 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  so  numerous,  so  clearly  seen,  and  so  generally 
commented  upon  that  the  fact  that  the  tariff  aids  trusts  is  no  longer  open  to  discus- 
sion among  intelligent  men.  Tariff  duties  practically  alienate  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  many  industries  are  concerned,  and  make  it  easier  for  our  producers 
in  any  one  line  to  combine.  '•  Except  for  the  protective  tariff  there  would  not  have 
been  that  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  which  makes  easy  the 
formation  of  great  industrial  and  transportation  combinations.  In  many  industries 
internal  competition  has  become  so  great  that  the  tariff  can  not  be  utilized  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  monopoly  of  natural  resources.  The  tariff  therefore  is  not  only 
responsible  for  the  earlier  and  smaller  trusts,  but  it  has  hastened  and  been  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  trusts  of  to-day.  The  tariff  is  not  the  mother 
of  all  trusts,  but  it  is  the  mother  of  many  trusts  and  the  foster  mother  of  nearly  all 
others.  It  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  special  privileges 
which  make  monopoly  possible,  and  monopoly  is  the  mother  of  all  trusts.  In  the 
case  of  the  borax  industry  American  warfare  from  behind  a  protective  tariff  wall 
made  the  business  unprofitable  in  unprotected  countries,  depreciating  the  value  of 
foreign  plants  and  mines,  and  made  it  easy  for  our  Government^supported  trust  to  buy 
up  its  foreign  competitors  and  to  form  a  world-wide  trust.  Our  borax  tariff  is  there- 
fore the  real  mother  of  this  great  world  trust.     (552,  558,  569.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  the  tariff  was  most  certainly  responsible  for  all  of  the  profit  made 
by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  in  1900.  The  tariff  is  probably  responsible  for 
much  of  the  profit  inade  by  the  National  Steel  Company  and  by  several  of  the  com- 
panies which  produce  the  raw  material  for  the  tin-plate  industry.  It  is  probable 
that  at  least  $5,000,000  of  the  $7,000,000  profit  which  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  claims  to  have  made  in  1900  is  to  be  credited  to  tariff  duties.  It  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  $108,000,000  made  by  the  con- 
stituent companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  in  1900  was  tanff  profits, 
absolutely  unnecessary  to  protect  any  of  the  industries.     (559,  562. ) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  he  does  not  claim  that  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties  to-day  would 
kill  all  or  even  most  of  the  gigantic  trusts.  The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  trust 
problem,  however,  is  to  remove  the  protective  tariff.  When  the  field  has  been 
cleared  of  tariff  trusts  it  can  be  determined  what  other  kinds  of  trusts  there  are  to 
deal  with  and  how  the  special  privileges  which  make  them  dangerous  and  harmful 
instead  of  beneficent  and  useful  can  be  takpn  away  from  them.     (553,  584.) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  the  class 
of  trusts  which  he  calls  tariff  trusts  are  those  which  are  protected  by  the  protective 
tax  in  the  tariff.  The  evils  in  other  trusts  are  almost  always  limited.  The  evils  in 
the  tariff  trusts  are  generally  limited  only  by  the  rate  of  the  protective  duty.  The 
trust,  in  general,  to  succeed  must  render  a  service  better  than  anyone  else  can  ren- 
der it.  The  tariff  trusts  are  enabled  to  prevent  others  from  rendering  the  service 
which  they  render  whether  others  can  do  it  better  or  not.    There  are  many  tnists 
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in  this  country  which  are  not  directly  protected  by  the  tariff,  yet  which  are  the 
creatures  of  the  tariff  in  that  they  have  been  formed  for  self-protection  against  "the 
tariff  trusts.     In  that  sense  organizations  of  middlemen  are  trusts.     (584,  585, 587. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  if  the  protective  tariff  were  abolished,  that  would  regulate 
trusts,  both  in  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  would  break  up  monopolies.  The 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  not  necessarily  affect  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It 
would  affect  the  anthracite  coal  trust,  because,  although  there  is  no  tariff  on  anthra- 
cite coal,  there  is  a  tariff  on  other  coals,  and  the  use  of  other  coals  is  bound  to  have 
its  effect  on  the  anthracite-coal  trade.  The  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  not  affect 
the  ice  trust  or  other  trusts  which  produce  articles  on  which  there  is  now  no  tariff, 
unless  it  should  affect  the  machinery  used  by  those  trusts  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  products.     (3. ) 

Mr.  Wateebuey  thinks  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  the  product  of  a  combina- 
tion might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  combination,  but  in  hurting  the  combina- 
tion it  would  hurt  the  country.  Combinations  that  do  not  charge  too  much  are  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  those  that  do  charge  too  much  will  fail,  and  competi- 
tion will  ensue.     (136. ) 

Mr.  Tatlek,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  says  that  trusts  have  only  an  inci- 
dental relation  to  the  tariff.  The  fact  that  there  are  trusts  in  a  protective  tariff  coun- 
try does  not  prove  that  the  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection.  So  far  as  the  tin- 
plate  industry  is  concerned,  the  industry  would  not  have  been  established  without 
the  protective  tariff,  so  in  that  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  tariff  is  responsible  for 
the  trust.  In  the  pottery  business  there  would  be  no  industry  at  all  but  for  the 
tariff,  and  there  is  no  trust  in  the  pottery  industry.  The  Babcock  bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  remedy  the  evils  of  trusts  by  removing  the  tariff  from  trust  products,  is 
objectionable  because  such  legislation  would  destroy  the  possibility  of  the  manu- 
facturing by  indei)endent  plants  of  the  goods  which  are  now  protected  under  the 
tariff,  and  would  simply  put  strength  into  the  large  combinations.  The  passage  of 
the  Babcock  bill  would  be  to  the  advantag'e  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  concern  or  person.     (601,  607,  608. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  rubber  combination  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  tariff.  Any 
legislation  that  should  discriminate  against  trusts  in  general  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous to  labor  interests,  and  would  create  an  industrial  panic.  The  lowering  of 
the  tariff  would  injure  the  manufacturers  who  are  outside  of  the  combination  more 
than  it  would  injure  the  combinations,  because  the  former  would  have  less  financial 
ability  to  deal  with  the  situation.     (83,  87. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  tariff  has  no  essential  relation  to  trusts  as  such.  These 
large  concerns  have  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of  their  superior  development. 
The  tariff,  instead  of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly,  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents 
them  from  having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains  their  smaller  competitors,  who 
could  most  easily  be  driven  out  by  foreign  competition.  If  the  tariff  were  removed 
from  the  whole  iron  and  steel  industry,  it  would  punish  most  those  who  have  now 
the  smallest  margins  of  profit.     (633. ) 

E.  Effect  of  tariff  on  prices. — 1.  Generally. — Mr.  Lamb  says  that  if  the  tariff 
were  removed  from  the  products  manufactured  by  the  trusts,  the  trusts  would  cease 
to  export  their  products  at  a  price  lower  than  that  which  they  charge  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  those  products  would  be  reimported. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  the  practice  in  all  exporting  companies  to  charge  lower 
prices  for  export  than  in  the  domestic  market,  it  can  not  be  the  practice  to  any  great 
extent  in  a  country  which  has  no  protective  tariff.  It  is  not  an  established  fact  that 
the  trusts  sell  abroad  now  at  a  loss,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  continue  to 
export  if  the  tariff  were  removed.  In  some  cases  the  whole  surplus  would  be  con- 
sumed in  this  country  at  a  lower  price.     (594,  595.) 

Mr.  Lamb  adds  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  they  ought  to  pay,  not  only  for  those  goods  which  are  produced  by  the  trusts, 
which  are  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  also  for  the  products  of  other  protected 
industries.  What  the  whole  world  is  striving  for  under  the  competitive  system  is 
cheapness.  Our  protective  tariff  has  interfered  with  the  bringing  about  of  cheap 
production.     (595. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  whether  or  not  the  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  of  an  imported 
product  is  determined  by  purely  economic  law.  In  any  competing  group  of  products 
of  the  same  kind  the  prices  in  the  open  market  will  be  very  near  to  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  those  products  in  the  group  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage. When  all  the  product  produced  can  be  sold,  the  manufacturers  who  pro- 
duce at  the  greatest  advantage  are  not  going  to  put  the  prices  down.     They  are  going 
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to  get  as  big  a  profit  as  they  can.  It  is  the  man  who  produces  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage, the  one  to  whom  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  of  product  is  greatest,  who 
practically  fixes  the  price.  When  there  is  a  down  move  in  trade  and  not  all  of  the 
product  can  be  sold,  the  price  will  go  down.  Upon  that  principle  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts are  fixed  in  the  international  market.  In  the  international  market  the  dearest 
product  is  the  American  product,  and  the  cheapest  product  is  the  foreign  product. 
If  a  tariff  is  levied  on  the  foreign  product  it  will  depend  entirely  on  where  that  tarifl 
is  put  and  how  big  it  is  whether  it  will  be  added  to  the  price  that  is  put  on  the 
American  product.  The  duty  is  added  to  the  price  only  when  it  is  laid  upon  the 
dearest  portion  of  the  product. 

From  1881  to  1891,  and  afterwards,  the  duty  on  washed  wool  was  about  20  cents  a 
pound.  The  actual  average  increase  of  the  price  of  wool  during  that  period  was 
only  2.4  cents.  The  duty  on  wool  is  a  protective  duty,  and  therefore  the  foreigner 
pays  more  than  half  of  it.  The  Wilson  law  took  nearly  15  cents  a  ton  off  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal.  The  price  of  coal  was  not  affected  in  the  least,  because  American  coal 
wag  the  dearest  product  and  the  Nova  Scotia  people  could  get  what  the  American 
producers  could  get.  Therefore  when  the  15  cents  a  ton  was  taken  off  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  the  Nova  Scotia  producers  got  15  cents  more  profit.  Bermuda  potatoes 
aHord  a  similar  illustration.  The  duty  on  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  revenue 
duty,  and  when  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  was  placed  on  raw  sugar  the  price  rose  a 
cent  a  pound.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  sugar  is  raised  abroad.  • 

The  cost  of  any  imported  article  here,  when  we  are  not  producing  it  in  this  country, 
is  very  much  higher  than  its  cost  to  the  foreign  consumer.  When  English  steel 
rails  were  selling  in  England  at  |65  a  ton,  American  buyers  could  not  buy  them  at 
165,  nor  at  $65  plus  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  English  manufacturer  charged 
American  purchasers  nearly  double  what  was  charged  to  English  buyers,  simply 
because  no  rails  were  manufactured  in  this  country.  When  a  new  industry  is  estab- 
lished in  this  country  through  the  tariff,  usually  there  is  a  little  higher  price  paid  for 
the  products  than  was  paid  before,  but  iii  the  long  run  the  price  is  lowered  through 
the  establishment  of  the  industry  here,  because  of  the  development  which  takes 
place.     (617,618,619,621.) 

Mr.  Holt  states  that  in  computing  the  additional  amounts  which  consumers  have 
paid  for  products  because  of  the  protection  given  to  various  industries  by  the  tarift, 
he  has  taken  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices.  The  export  prices 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  being  profit-making  prices,  because  they  are  not  mere 
deliveries  of  surplus  products.  In  the  case  of  steel  rails  and  iron  billets,  orders  have 
been  taken  for  future  deliveries  and  it  may  be  considered,  therefore,  that  the  goods 
have  been  sold  at  a  profit.     (581. ) 

2.  Borax. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  previous  to  1883  there  was  no  duty  on  borate  of 
lime  and  crude  borax.  The  tariff  of  1883  made  the  duty  on  refined  borax  and  pure 
boracic  acid  5  cents  a  pound,  on  commercial  boracic  acid  4  cents,  and  on  borate  of 
lime  and  crude  borax  3  cents.  The  tariff  of  1890  made  the  duty  on  all  boracic  acid 
5  cents.  The  tariff  of  1894  reduced  the  duty  on  all  borax  to  1 J  cents,  and  the  tariff 
of  1897  made  the  duty  on  borax  and  boracic  acid  5  cents.  Four  days  after  the 
McKinley  tarift  became  effective  the  trust  raised  the  price  of  borax,  which  had  been 
8J  or  8J  cents,  to  9i  or  9|  cents  per  pound.  According  to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 
Reporter  of  December  31,  1894,  the  net  decline  in  price,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
taken  place  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  was  2\  cents  per  pound  on 
crystals  and  powdered,  and  2J  cents  per  pound  on  refined  in  bags.  According  to 
the  same  paper,  in  February,  1895,  the  prices  for  borax  were  lower  than  those  for 
which  borax  could  be  imported  or  produced  in  this  country  except  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  In  January,  1898,  after  the  Dingley  law  had  gone  into  effect, 
the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  said:  "The  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  borax 
in  the  act  of  1897  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  price 
here  from  5i  cents  in  carloads,  which  was  the  market  quotation  when  the  tanff 
became  operative,  to  6|  cents.  *  *  *  It  is  evidently  the  determination  of  the 
refiners  to  raise  the  price  by  slow  and  easy  stages  until  they  shall  reap  the  full 
increase  of  benefit  which  the  new  act  gives  them." 

Mr.  Holt  presents  a  table  giving  the  wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  refined  borax 
in  New  York  at  different  dates  during  the  years  1891  to  1899.    (568,  569. ) 

3.  Sleel  mite.— Mr.  Holt  says  that  we  consumed  about  2,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
in  1900.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  export  price  of  rails  was  considerably  more 
than  |5  per  ton  lower  than  the  home  market  price.  Protection  of  steel  rails,  there- 
fore, costs  us  about  110,000,000  per  year.  W  e  consumed  about  500,000  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  beams  in  1900.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Americans  paid  $5,000,000  more  for 
the  structural  steel  Taeams  used  in  1900  than  they  would  have  paid  if  there  had  heffl 
no  tariff,  and  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  $108,000,001) 
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profit  made  by  the  constituent  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
1900  was  due  to  the  protection  afforded  those  industries  by  the  tariff.     (562.) 

Mr.  GuxTON  says  that  before  we  b^n  to  manufacture  steel  raUs  in  this  country  and 
relied  upon  England  for  our  supply,  it  cost  Americans  $120.12  in  gold  for  a  ton  of  steel 
rails,  such  as  were  sold  in  England  for  165.70.  The  duty  was  at  that  time  about  $29.50 
per  ton,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  when  we  bought  steel  rails  almost  entirely  from  Eng- 
land we  paid  $25  a  ton  more  than  the  English  price  with  the  duty  added.  After 
sufficient  protection  was  afforded  to  warrant  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
the  steel-rail  industry  the  cost  of  production  was  steadily  lowered,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Under  protection  we  have  in  this  country  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails 
since  1867  $92  a  ton,  while  in  England,  under  free  trade,  the  price  has  been  reduced 
only  $36.48  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gunton  submits  a  table,  showing  the  American  and  foreign  prices  of  steel  rails 
during  various  years  from  1867  to  1901,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  duty  per 
ton.     (625.) 

4.  Barbed  vAre  and  wire  nailg. — ^Mr.  Holt  says  that  perhaps  1,800,000  tons  of  barbed 
wire  were  sold  in  this  country  in  1899  at  an  advance  over  the  export  price  of  at  least 
the  full  amoimt  ofthe  duty,  which  is  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  tariff  on 
barbed  -nire  therefore  costs  us  about  $1,440,000  per  year.  On  400,000  net  tons  of 
drawn  wire  in  various  forms  which  were  sold  to  Americans,  the  duty  of  from  1 J  to  2 
cents  per  pound  was  probably  utilized,  and  therefore  the  tariff  on  these  products  cost 
the  consumer  $3,000,000.  About  700,000,000  pounds  of  wire  nails  were  sold  in  1899 
in  our  home  market.  The  average  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices 
was  probably  considerably  over  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Consequently  we  paid 
$3,500,000  more  for  our  wire  nails  in  1899  than  we  should  have  paid  had  there  been 
no  duty.     (562.) 

5.  Tin  plate. — !Mr.  Holt  also  states  that  the  price  of  tin  plate  is  lower  to-day  than  it 
was  in  1890,  but  that  it  is  not  as  low  as  it  should  be  with  the  development  in  the 
industry  since  that  time.  The  whole  steel  industry  has  been  revolutionized  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  the  whole  method  of  manufacturing  tin  plate  has  changed,  machin- 
ery now  being  used  where  hands  were  used  before  the  industry  was  established  in 
this  country.  At  the  pr^ent  time  there  is  a  difference  between  the  in-bond  price 
and  the  New  York  price  of  American  plate  of  1.4  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  being  1.5 
cents  per  pound.  The  difference  between  the  in-bond  price  of  foreign  plates  and  the 
New  York  price  of  American  plates  shows  how  much  more  we  are  paying  for  plates 
than  we  should  be  paying  if  there  were  no  duty.  Practically  all  countries  on 
earth,  except  the  United  States,  are  getting  their  tin  plate  about  1.5  cents  a  pound 
lower  than  we  are  and  have  been.  Before  the  industry  was  established  in  this  coun- 
try, we  paid  the  foreign  producers  more  than  we  are  paying  now  for  tin  plates;  but 
that  was  before  the  industry  had  developed  as  it  has  now,  and  to-day  we  should  be 
paying  the  price  they  charge  every  foreign  consumer.  The  high  tariff  has  given  the 
American  manufacturers  control  of  the  American  market;  it  has  not  lessened  the 
demand  for  Welsh  tin  plates,  but  it  has  lessened  the  demand  for  them  at  the  price 
which  we  should  have  to  pay.  The  production  of  tin  plate  in  Wales  has  been  dimin- 
ished because  we  do  not  draw  upon  it  for  our  supplies,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
factories  will  decrease  in  size  and  number,  and  the  product  will  not  be  turned  out  so 
cheaply  there.  If  the  United  States  had  continued  to  be  a  customer  of  Wales  we 
should  probably  be  buying  tin  plate  at  a  lower  price  than  Welsh  tin  plates  are  now 
selling,  because  Wales  would  be  producing  2  tons  where  it  is  now  producing  1,  and 
could  afford  to  sell  tin  plate  cheaper.  There  has  not  been  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  by  the  establishment  of  the  tin-plate  industry 
here.  The  cheapened  production  all  over  the  world  is  due  to  invention,  and  has 
benefited  other  countries  more  than  it  has  benefited  us,  because  foreign  countries 
buy  tin  plate  about  IJ  cents  a  pound  lower  than  it  can  be  bought  here.  The  prices 
of  American  plates  in  the  American  market  are  made  higher  than  the  prices  of  in- 
JDond  foreign  plate  by  the  tariff.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  entering 
into  tin  plate  has  increased,  but  the  increased  cost  of  materials  operates  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  here,  and  there  has  not  been  the  same  relative  increase  of  price 
in  foreign  markets  as  in  this  country.     (570-575. ) 

The  extra  amount  paid  by  wholesale  dealers  and  metal  workers,  and  ultimately 
by  the  American  people,  during  the  years  from  1891  to  1900,  because  of  the  protec- 
tion given  to  tin  plate  bythetarifi,  amounts,  accordingtoMr.HoIt,toover$100,000,000. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  import  prices,  without  duty,  of 
tin  plate,  and  the  actual  selling  prices  of  tin  plate  in  this  country  during  those  years. 
Mr.  Holt  submits  a  table  showing  the  consumption  and  the  prices  of  tin  plate,  with 
the  differences  between  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  bond  and  in  the  New  York  market 
during  the  years  from  1891  to  1900.     (557,  573. ) 
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Mr.  Lamb  submits  a  table  showing  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  bond  in  the  New  York 
market  during  the  years  from  1889  to  1901.     (591. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  in  order  properly  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
the  prices  of  tin  plate  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
tin  in  England  and  in  America  for  a  period  of  10  years  or  so  before  the  tariff  with 
the  difference  between  the  price  in  England  and  America  since  there  has  been  a 
tariff  on  tin  plate.  During  the  10  years  preceding  1890  the  average  difference 
between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  price  of  tin  plate  was  $2.16  a  box.  The  aver- 
age difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  price  since  1890,  and  since,  through 
protection,  tin  plate  has  been  produced  in  this  country,  has  been  $1.76  a  box.  In 
other  words,  the  difference  in  price  was  about  23  per  cent  greater  under  free  trade 
than  it  was  under  protection.  If  we  adopt  Mr.  Holt's  reasoning  and  regard  the 
$104,612,946  difference  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  price  from  1891  to  1900  as  the 
price  paid  for  protection  since  1890;  and  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  difference 
in  price  from  1880  to  1890,  we  find  that  the  price  paid  for  not  having  protection  was 
during  those  10  years  over  1130,000,000.  Since  we  have  made  our  own  tin  we  have 
reduced  the  price  by  $1.40  a  box,  while  England  has  increased  the  price  by  90  cents 
a  box.  Mr.  Gunton  submits  tables  showing  the  American  and  foreign  prices  of  tin 
plate  per  box  for  the  years  from  1880  to  1901.     (629,  630. ) 

6.  Paints  and  chemicals. — Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia,  says 
that  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  are  usually  about  a  third  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe.  Pig  lead,  from  which  the  white  lead  of  commerce  is  made,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  2J  cents.  The  price  in  England  at  present  is  3J  to  3J  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  price  of  domestic  lead  in  New  York  is  4|  cents.  Flaxseed,  from  which 
linseed  oil  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds,  and  the 
oil  to  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  gallon.  The  difference  which  usually  exists  betweeij  the 
European  prices  and  the  American  prices  of  oil  has  at  present  nearly  disappeared, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  seed  crops  in  India  and  other  countries.  The  price 
of  linseed  oil  in  England  at  present  is  about  51J  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  price  here 
is  nearly  the  same.  Usually  it  is  from  10  to  20  cents  higher  here  than  abroad. 
(209,  210.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  aniline  dyes  and  certain  other  chemical  products  are  sub- 
ject to  a  higher  price  in  this  country  than  in  Germany  and  England,  because  of  our 
protective  tariff.  He  does  not  know  what  proportion  the  imports  of  these  products 
bear  to  the  domestic  output,  but  he  says  that  the  price  of  the  whole  is  maintained  in 
some  measure  above  the  relative  price  on  account  of  the  tariff.     (533.) 

F.  Relation  of  Tariff  to  Wages. — 1. .  Generally. — Mr.  Atkinson  says  that 

the  high  rates  of  wages  in  this  country  are  generated  by  the  conditions.  There  are 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  who  will  say  that  the  readjustment  of  wages  which  would 
follow  an  equal  chance  with  their  competitors  in  foreign  countries  would  be  toward 
the  raising  and  not  the  lowering  of  wages.  If,  however,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  wages,  Mr.  Atkinson  would  still  favor  a  revision.     (532.) 

Mr.  Lamb  says  that  the  restriction  of  the  American  market  to  American  products 
may,  in  a  few  cases,  have  caused  a  rise  in  wages,  but  it  has  not  done  so  generally. 
The  great  drops  in  wages  which  occurred  in  the  years  1894  to  1897  came  before  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  were  enabled  to  meet  foreign  competition.  These  drops  were  not 
occasioned  by  other  causes  than  those  that  led  to  a  reduction  of  wages  in  many  lines 
not  at  all  affected  by  changes  in  the  tariff.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  increase  of  wages 
under  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  there  have  been  increases  of  wages  since  1897  under 
the  Dingley  law;  but  these  increases  have  been  caused  by  the  revival  of  commercial 
activity.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  comparison  between  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country  and  the  wages  paid  abroad.  The  figures  commonly  cited  in  comparison  are 
wages  by  the  day  or  month;  whereas  the  cost  of  labor  depends  upon  the  amount 
that  the  laborer  produces  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  One  of  the  prime  causes  for  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  this  country  is  the  opportunity  which  exists  for  men  who  cm 
not  be  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  seek  employment  on  the  land. 
Then,  again,  there  is  more  produced  in  this  country  and  more  to  divide,  and  labor 
gets  a  share.     (590,591,594,597.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  wages  are  not  affected  directly  by  the  tariff.  They  are 
affected  by  social  conditions  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  laborers  themselves;  but  the 
existence  of  industries  and  the  development  of  social  conditions,  which  are  due  to 
the  protective  tariff  system,  are  influences  which  stimulate  wages.     (619.) 

2.  Proportion  of  workers  protected  by  the  tariff. — Mr.  Lamb  says  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  proportion  of  American  labor  which  has  been  protected  by  the  tariff  has 
varied  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  percentage  represents  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  who  would  be  directly  exposed  to  injurious  competition,  froB 
imported  foreign  products  if  protective  duties  were  removed.     The  man  who  u 
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above  and  beyond  competition  is  not  counted  in  this  percentage,  even  thoi:^h, 
because  of  the  tariff,  he  has  been  enabled  to  raise  his  price.     (596, 597. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  are  not  5  per  cent  of  tne  people  of  this  country  who 
can  be  protected  by  a  duty  on  foreign  imports.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are 
to-day  1,000,000  persons  in  the  Unit^  States  occupied  in  the  arts,  mental,  manual, 
and  mechanical,  who  could  under  any  conditions  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  foreign  competition  with  those  who  are  occupied  in  pro- 
fessional or  personal  service,  or  in  trade  and  transportation.  In  agriculture  about 
the  only  products  subject  to  foreign  competition  (except  in  our  dealings  with  Canada,  to 
whose  people  we  sell  nearly  double  the  products  of  agriculture  that  we  buy )  are  sugar, 
wool,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  a  few  fruits.  Not  over  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  products  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  can  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  while  from  JO  to  20 
per  cent,  varying  in  different  years,  depend  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus  for  their 
entire  income.  Very  few  of  the  useful  and  necessary  textile  fabrics,  except  linens, 
must  be  imported  even  now,  and  that  proportion  can  be  very  much  lessened  if  wool, 
dyestuffs,  and  the  like  can  be  supplied  to  our  textile  manufacturers  free  of  tariff 
taxation. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  whole  income  rests  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus 
products,  especially  in  agriculture,  will  be  found  to  be  three  times  the  number  of 
those  whose  work  would  require  readjustment  if  there  were  a  revolutionary  change 
in  our  revenue  system.  No  change  in  the  tariff  can  affect  any  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  the  so-called  protective  industries,  because  the  whole  number  is  small, 
while  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  market  will  create  a  greater  demand  for  all  of  our 
principal  products,  coal  included.     (523-525. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  also  states  that  from  the  census  of  1880,  and  from  other  sources,  it 
appears  that  of  common  laborers  about  47J  per  cent  were  occupied  in  agriculture,  20 
per  cent  in  professional  and  personal  services,  lOJ  per  cent  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, and  22  per  cent  in  manufactures,  mechanical  arts,  and  in  mining.  In  1890  the 
proportion  in  agriculture  had  slightly  diminished,  and  the  proportion  in  trade  and 
transportation  had  slightly  increased.  The  tendency  to  change  these  proportions, 
however,  is  slight.  In  1880  there  were  nearly  9,000  people  employed  in  the  pottery 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  one-half  of  them  were  absolutely  free 
from  foreign  competition.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  employed 
since  that  time. 

In  1880  there  were  not  100,000  people  employed  in  mining  the  coal  for  the  iron 
furnaces,  in  mining  the  ores,  and  in  converting  the  ores  into  pig  iron.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  are  more  than  200,000  or  250,000  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations 
now. 

The  largest  wool  clip  of  any  one  year  has  been  about  300,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  wool  clip  has  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded  $60,000,000.  Estimating 
the  average  product  of  the  average  farm  to  be  worth  $500  a  year,  the  product  of  wool 
would  represent  the  work  of  only  120,000  persons.  In  Ohio  in  1880  the  wool  clip 
constituted  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  agriculture,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  now  exceeds  2  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  hen's  eggs  of  Ohio  is 
much  greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  clip.  The  profit  of  the  average  farm  can 
never  rest  on  wool.     (521-524,  530.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  are  not  limited  to  those  who  work 
in  the  protected  interests.  The  existence  of  the  iron  industry,  for  instance,  in  this 
country  has  given  rise  to  hundreds  of  other  industries  which  have  no  direct  relation 
to  the  tariff.  It  has  given  us  our  railroads,  it  has  given  us  our  machinery,  and  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  factories.  These  in  turn  have  given  us  our  cities  and 
have  created  our  commerce.     (619. ) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  it  is  labor  that  is  chiefly  interested  in  and  chiefly  protected 
by  the  tariff.  AU  labor  is  affected  by  the  tariff.  It  affects  every  laborer  whose 
handiwork  is  in  the  finished  product,  whether  he  makes  the  pick  that  digs  the  coal, 
whether  he  digs  the  coal  or  transports  it,  or  whether  he  is  engaged  in  making  the 
final  product.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  combination  of  labor  which 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  fairly  high  level  of  wages,  but  no  matter  how  strong 
that  oi^anization  is,  it  could  not  maintain  wages  if  there  were  no  employment, 
labor  has  never  yet  been  able  to  maintain  wages  in  hard  times.  It  does  not  matter 
much  that  the  laborers  get  their  share  of  the  price  of  the  finished  article  if  that  share 
is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  on  and  to  give  them  a  surplus.  If  the  price  of  the 
finished  article  is  low,  the  reward  of  the  labor  is  low.  In  the  last  analysis  capital 
can  be  idle  and  labor  can  not.  There  ought  to  be  no  distinction  between  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tariff  to  the  industrial  combination  and  to  the  individual  manufacturer 
in  the  same  industry.  The  principle  of  protection  is  always  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  labor,  and  where  labor  needs  protection  to  maintain  wages  it  does  not 
matter  who  employs  that  labor.     (601,  602,  603. ) 
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The  establishment  of  industries  in  this  country  by  our  protective  tariff  has  caused 
more  money  to  be  paid  out  in  wages  and  has  therefore  increased  the  consuming 
power  of  the  American  people.  That  enormously  increased  power  of  consumption 
is  sufficient  to  recoup  the  farmer  for  whatever  supposedly  increased  price  he  may 
have  to  pay  for  manufactured  products.  The  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  in  Mr. 
Tayler's  district,  a  district  which  has  been  made  prosperous  by  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  are  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  a  moderate  protective  tariff,  and  would  not 
consent  for  a  moment  to  the  proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  have  had,  and  ought 
not  now  to  have,  where  necessary,  a  duty  on  iron  and  steel  products.     (602.) 

3.  Relation  of  wages  to  cod  of  production. — Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League,  says  that  in  some  industries,  beyond  question,  the  American 
laborer, produces  so  much  more  than  the  foreign  laborer  that  the  actual  labor  cost  of 
the  article  is  lower  in  this  country  than  abroad.  The  American  laborer  works  better 
because  he  feels  that  this  is  a  free  country  and  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  rise.  In 
many  lines  our  market  has  always  been  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and 
yet  other  countries  have  not  been  able  to  touch  us.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of 
some  industries,  we  are  able  to  send  our  products  abroad.  This  is  true  in  respect  to 
some  commodities  into  which  labor  enters  to  a  great  extent.  It  has  never  been  nec- 
essary to  encourage  this  development  of  skill  on  the  part  of  American  laborers.  It 
has  existed  from  the  beginning  and  the  attempt  to  repress  it  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution.     (594,  595.) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  general,  American  labor  is  more  efficient  than  European 
labor,  though  this  applies  especially  to  industries  where  the  American  workman  is 
bossing  the  machine.  In  industries  where  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  to  be 
done  by  hand,  a  manufacturer  can  get  more  labor  for  his  money  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States.     (83. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  high  wages  in  this  country  are  not  the  antecedent,  but 
rather  the  resultant,  of  low  cost  of  production,  due  to  the  vast  possessions  of  fertile 
lands,  of  mines,  and  of  forests.  That  the  rate  of  wages  governs  the  cost  of  labor  in 
any  art  to  which  modern  science  and  invention  have  been  or  can  be  applied  is  a  fal- 
lacy. Low  wages  and  low  costs  are  the  complement  of  each  other  only  in  those 
branches  of  industry  which  remain  handicrafts;  that  is,  which  are  condueted  by 
hand  work  or  manual  labor.  The  highest  rates  of  wages  are  earned  at  those  points 
in  each  country  where  the  materials  used  in  each  art  are  most  abundant,  or  where 
they  can  be  procured  at  the  lowest  cost,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin;  also 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  energy  of  the 
workmen;  where  the  functions  of  government  are  most  justly  and  honestly  con- 
ducted, and  the  taxes  in  ratio  to  production  the  lowest;  where  common  education 
has  been  established;  and,  in  respect  to  competing  nations,  where  the  least  part  of 
the  product  is  diverted  from  constructive  service  to  the  destructive  purpose  of  war 
or  of  preparation  of  war. 

If  the  rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  product,  not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
our  exports  of  cotton,  com,  cordage,  wheat,  flour,  machinery,  etc.,  could  leave  our 
shores.  The  earnings  of  the  Egyptian  and  India  laborers  are  not  one-fourth  the 
earnings  of  laborers  in  our  cotton  fields;  hardly  one-tenth,  including  Russia,  of  those 
of  the  laborers  in  our  wheat  fields;  yet  our  cotton  and  our  wheat  constitute  the  chief 
supply  of  the  world.  We  have  proved,  especially  in  iron  and  metallurgy,  that  the 
highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  world  are  paid  here,  and  yet  we  beat  the  world  at  lower 
cost.     (518,520,531.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  high  wages  tend  to  create  a  low  unit  cost  of  production,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  high  wages  are  always  simultaneously  accompanied  by  low  cost  of 
production.  Where  the  methods  of  production  and  the  high  wages  are  both 
developed  together,  the  high  wages  will  always,  in  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
result  m  a  lower  cost  of  production,  because  the  high  wages,  which  are  the  basis  of 
large  consumption  and  growing  intelligence,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  real  cause  of 
the  superior  methods  which  give  the  great  economy  in  the  cost  of  production.  Where 
the  best  machinery  is  transplanted  into  a  community  in  which  it  has  not  been 
evolved,  and  where  there  are  low  wages,  the  low  cost  of  production  is  the  result  of 
the  low  wages.     (615,616.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  is  no  possible  competition  from  China  or  .Japan,  or 
any  of  those  countries,  in  the  arts  to  which  modern  mechanism  has  been  applied 
successfully  in  this  country.  In  the  cotton  millsof  Bombay  they  employ  3  to  5 
hands  where  we  employ  1.  In  a  factory  in  Brooklyn  which  manufactures  gunny 
cloth,  the  man  at  the  loom  was  paid  $1.50  per  day,  as  against  12J  cents  per  day  which 
was  paid  to  the  weavers  in  Calcutta;  yet  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  of  gunny  cloth 
m  Calcutta  was  2J  cents,  while  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  on  the  loom  in  Brooklyn 
was  IJ  cents.     In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  other  countries  have  adopted 
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our  machinery,  but  they  do  not  get  as  efficient  service.  An  illustration  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  comparative  amount  of  revenue  which  has  been  returned  from 
machines  for  the  sewing  of  the  soles  of  shoes  to  the  uppers,  which  have  been  leased 
on  even  terms  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
high  nutrition  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  enables  them  to  do  a  larger  amount 
of  work.     (532,533,538.) 

4.  Iron  and  steel  tariff^. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  the  man- 
ufactures of  steel  and  iron  would  increase  wages,  because  it  would  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  would  therefore  increase  the  amount  manufactured.  The 
total  number  of  wage-earners  employed  is  what  affects  wages,  and  the  increase  of 
product  would  increase  wages.  It  is  true  that  iron  and  steel  workers  are  paid  on  a 
sMding  scale,  but  that  scale  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement  and  can  be  changed. 
The  establishment  of  the  scale  is  due  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  mill  owners.  It  is  the  supply  of  labor  and  the 
demand  for  it  that  makes  wages,  and  any  artificial  arrangement  that  the  laborers 
have  with  their  employers  would  be  soon  done  away  with  if  the  tariff  were  removed. 
A  lower  day  rate  of  wages  would  not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  actual  wage.  The 
day  rate  of  wages  might  go  down  and  the  actual  rate  of  wages  might  go  up  because 
of  the  cheaper  cost  of  living.  If  the  tariff  were  abolished,  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country  would  have  to  supply  us  with  goods  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  now 
supply  foreigners.  Therefore  it  would  cost  less  to  live  in  this  country,  and,  though 
money  wages  might  go  down  slightly,  the  reduced  cost  of  living  would  more  than 
compensate  laborers  for  that  sUght  reduction.     (577,  578.) 

The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  tin  plate  would  not  throw  the  men  emploved  in  the 
tin-plate  mills  out  of  work.  The  tin-plate  indiistry  is  beyond  destruction  by  the 
removal  of  tariff  duties.  If  the  tariff  were  removed  from  tin  plate  wages  would  gp 
up,  because  there  would  be  more  labor  employed.  Our  power  of  consumption  is 
determined  by  the  consuming  ability  of  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  people  not 
inga^ed  in  the  production  of  tin  plate,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
relation  between  supply  and  demand.     (575,  582.) 

G.  Social  effects  of  the  tariff. — Mr.  Lamb  says  that  any  industrial  system 
which,  like  the  tariff  system,  is  based  upon  privilege  and  taxes  the  whole  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  is  unsound.  Much  of  the  discontent  in  the  country  to-day 
se  the  outgrowth  of  this  injustice.  The  educating  of  people  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  legislation  in  their  behalf  has  bad  resulte.     (589. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  the  development  of  commercial  interests  will  tend  to 
promote  perpetual  peace.     (526. ) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  our  protective  tariff  system  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  our 
American  civilization  is  upon  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
that  in  order  to  maintain  that  high  plane  of  living  it  is  necessary  that  some  kind  of 
equalization  be  made  wherever  the  labor  cost  in  any  article  is  greater  in  this  country 
than  it  is  in  a  competing  country.  This  equalization  is  secured  by  the  imposition  of 
a  tariff.  The  economic  justification  of  the  protective  tariff  is  that  the  Government 
does  a  thing  which  the  individual  can  not  possibly  do  for  himself.  The  individual 
can  not  compete  with  the  civilization  abroad.    The  tariff  protects  his  opportunity. 

Every  duty  levied  upon  an  article  not  produced  and  not  producible  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  not  levied  for  the  sake  of  protection,  is  a  tax.  When  the 
duty  is  insufficient  in  amount  to  stimulate  American  production  it  may  also  be  a  tax. 
(601,  602,  606.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  protection  properly  applied  and  understood  is  not  paternal- 
ism. Paternahsm  is  giving  something  to  the  individual;  protection  is  protecting  the 
opportunities  for  the  individual  to  do  for  himself.  Protection  in  its  strictly  scientific 
aspect  consists  in  preventing,  by  such  nonpaternal  methods  as  can,  within  govern- 
mental authority  be  devised,  any  element  of  a  lower  civilization  from  being  the 
means  of  industrial  success  against  the  elements  of  a  higher  civilization.     (612, 613.) 

The  Government  should  protect  the  superior  element  against  the  inferior.  The 
inferior  does  not  need  protection  and  is  not  entitled  to  it.  The  test  of  civilization  is 
the  dearness  of  the  man.  A  cheap  man  never  created  a  high  civilization  or  a  strong 
nation.  When,  through  social  conditions,  the  average  laborer  and  citizen  becomes 
expensive,  he  is  a  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  Greater  labor  cost  is  an 
element  of  superiority  which  handicaps  the  manufacturer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  that  superiority  against  the  inferiority  of  any  other  nation. 
Competition  between  nations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  civilization.  If 
anyone  wants  the  advantage  of  this  country  that  person  should  have  it  only  by  ris- 
ing to  our  plane  of  doing  business.  We  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  disadvantage 
of  being  obliged  to  drop  to  his  plane.     (612,  613.) 
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The  initial  point  of  national  development,  says  Mr.  Gunton,  is  the  diversiflcatian 
of  industries.  With  diversification  of  industries  comes  development  in  every  phase 
of  human  freedom.  No  nation  makes  any  comparative  progress  whose  industries 
are  substantially  uniform  and  monotonous.  There  is  not  a  case  in  history  of  a 
nation's  rising  in  intelligence,  culture,  power,  wealth,  or  civilization,  without  having 
a  considerable  number  of  diversified  artistic,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries. The  first  principle  of  statesmenship,  therefore,  is  to  consider,  not  what  the 
price  of  particular  articles  may  be,  but  how  the  direction  of  industry  can  be  made 
to  lead  toward  diversification. 

The  importance  of  protection  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  establishes  industries  in  this 
country.  The  evil  of  buying  our  supplies  in  other  countries  lies  especially  in  the 
fact  that,  by  our  so  doing,  our  industries  would  be  transferred  to  those  other  coun- 
tries. If  we  lose  industries  we  lose  the  employment  of  capital,  the  employment  of 
labor,  the  influence  of  social  progress  amon^  the  people,  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  living,  and,  in  short,  the  effect  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  diversification  of 
industry  upon  national  development.  We  would  not  have  had  our  development  in 
machinery  or  our  inventions,  and  we  would  not  have  had  the  great  progress  in  all 
lines  which  we  have  had  if  industries  had  not  been  established  in  this  country. 
(611,619.) 

The  Government  is  not  responsible  for  everything  which  grows  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  furnishes.  If,  by  any  subsequent  conditions  or  influences,  the 
opportunities  furnished  by  the  Government  have  been  perverted,  the  Government 
is  not  responsible  for  that.  That  situation  demands  further  action.  If  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  policy  adopted  by  it,  develops  an  industry,  it  does  so  because  the 
development  of  that  industry  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  If  a  par- 
ticular individual  is  made  wealthy  through  the  development  of  that  industry,  he  has 
simply  been  benefited  contemporaneously  with  the  community.     (613.) 

II.  Effect  of  tariff  on  export  trade. — ^Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  duties 
on  materials  retard  our  export  trade  in  the  products  which  they  enter  into;  also  that 
the  duties  on  the  products  of  certain  foreign  countries  prevent  the  establishment  of 
an  export  trade  with  those  countries.  By  the  exclusion  of  the  raw  copper  of  Chile 
we  lose  the  Chilean  market.     (521,  536. ) 

By  admitting  crude  products  of  steel  and  iron  free  of  duty,  we  might  have  enabled 
the  well-bred,  skilled  American  mechanics  to  convert  these  crude  forms  into  the 
higher  forms  of  mechanism  and  metal  work  for  export  long  before  we  did.  These 
higher  arts  employ  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men  and  require  more  intelligence 
than  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  ore  or  the  making  of  coke  and  the  conversion  of 
ores  and  coke  into  crude  iron  and  steel.  In  the  crude  branches  of  the  work  there 
has  been  almost  no  true  American  labor  for  many  decades.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  Slavs,  Poles,  Bohemians,  etc.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  crude 
metal  to  the  makers  of  high-class  mechanism  or  metal  work  in  this  country  and  the 
price  to  makers  of  similar  goods  in  Europe  from  1880  to  1889,  averaged  $7  per  ton. 
The  consumers  of  crude  iron  in  this  country,  therefore,  paid  $7  per  ton  more  than 
their  competitors  in  Europe.  Thus  we  protected  Europe  in  the  great  commerce  of 
the  world,  charging  to  ourselves  $7  per  ton  in  excess  on  an  average  consumption  of 
10,000,000  tons  a  year.  During  the  whole  period  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
although  prices  were  falling,  the  profits  of  the  ironmasters  in  this  country  were 
excessive.     (531.) 

The  burden  of  the  tax  on  material  can  only  be  computed  or  estimated  by  the  ratio 
which  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  the  material  bears  to  the  full  value  of  the  product 
into  which  the  taxed  material  enters.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  chemical  industries, 
and  says  that  there  is  no  more  harmful  schedule  in  our  tariff  than  the  list  of  duties 
imposed  on  chemicals,  dru^s,  and  dyestuffs.  The  duties  in  this  schedule  increase 
the  cost  of  dyeing  and  printing,  of  paper  making,  of  fertilizers,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  many  other  arts  in  which  we  might  otherwise  compete  with  European 
nations  in  supplying  Southern  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  If  these 
duties  increase  the  cost  of  printed  calico  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a  yard  they  may  deprive 
the  printer  of  his  little  margin  of  profit.  We  may  then  find  the  great  markets  of 
the  world  closed  to  us,  but  opened  to  our  competitors  in  Europe,  merely  through  the 
protection  which  this  little  petty  tax  extends,  a  tax  which  yields  little  revenue  and 
which  maintains  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  some  of  these  articles  in 
this  country.  What  is  true  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  chemicals  is  true  to  a  greater 
extent  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  wool,  hides,  and  many  other  materials.     (520, 521.) 

Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  such  South  American 
trade  as  his  house  has  tried  to  do  has  been  done  under  great  disadvantages.  TdJ 
house  has  recently  attempted  to  do  business  in  AustraUa  and  India,  but  has  found 
it  almost  impossible.     The  competitors  in  that  field  are  mostly  English  and  German. 
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Germany  has  preempted  Mexico.  The  Germans  have  an  advantage  in  cheaper  lead 
and  usually  in  cheaper  linseed  oil.  The  excessive  duties  which  we  levy  on  these 
articles  result  in  exorbitant  prices  in  the  United  States,  which,  since  they  are  two 
main  articles  in  the  paint  manufacture,  hamper  the  foreign  trade.  The  paint  manu- 
fecturers  would  Uke  to  see  the  tariff  on  these  articles  reduced.     (210,  214. ) 

Jlr.  Lamb  says  that  tariff  trusts  sell  abroad  at  a  much  lower  price  than  to  consum- 
ers in  this  country.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  protective  tariff.  This  is  a 
tax  on  export  business.  A  man  who  is  going  to  produce  goods  into  which  these 
things  which  are  sold  naore  cheaply  abroad  enter  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  foreign  producers,  by  being  obMged  to  pay  more  for  his  materials.  The  export 
trade  in  such  articles  as  eave  troughs,  and  other  goods  made  out  of  sheet  steel,  which 
had  sprung  up  with  Canada,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  because  sheet  steel  can 
be  had  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Holt  quotes  as  follows  from  the  August,  1900,  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics on  Commerce  and  Finance:  "The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States  has  likewise  been  retarded  because  makers  of  steel  materials  required 
a  higher  price  from  the  American  consumers  than  they  did  from  the  foreign  con- 
sumers for  substantially  similar  products.  *  *  *  The  progress  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures of  iron  and  steel  goods  may  likewise  be  handicapped  by  the  sale  of  iron 
and  steel  in  their  unmanufactured  state  at  so  much  lower  a  price  to  foreigners  than 
to  domestic  consumers  as  to  keep  the  American  competitor  out  of  foreign  markets 
generally.  *  *  *  Of  the  two  policies  open  to  iron  and  steel  makers,  the  fer- 
sighted  one  of  keeping  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par 
in  the  price  of  these  materials  of  manufacture  seems  by  far  the  wiser  one  to  follow. 
*  *  *  The  other  pohcy,  of  maintaining  prices  to  manufacturers  at  the  highest 
level  at  home,  leaves  little  margin  for  experiment  in  seeking  new  markets,  and 
restricts  the  application  of  iron  and  steel  to  additional  uses  at  home.  *  *  *  There 
is  something  economically  impossible  in  the  policy  of  trade  syndicates  to  attempt  to 
sell  as  dear  as  possible  at  home  and  as  cheap  as  possible  abroad,  and  yet  expect  to 
develop  a  home  market  as  the  bulwark  of  national  prosperity.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
the  position  of  Germany  to-day.  The  completeness  with  which  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  are  committed  to  this  course,  and  the  results  already  apparent  in  depressing 
these  industries  there,  shoidd  warn  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  poUcy  of  these 
industries  in  the  United  States."     (563,  564. ) 

1.  Relative  resources  and  tax  burdens. — 1.  Generally. — Mr.  Atkinson 
says  that  in  comparing  the  resources  of  great  competing  manufacturing  or  machine- 
using  countries  of  the  world"  which  are  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  States 
produces  an  excess  of  all  metals,  except  tin;  an  excess  of  the  products  of  the  field, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  an  excess  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  an  excess  of  coal 
and  oil,  and  an  excess  of  all  fibers,  except  silk  and  wool.  Our  competitors  are 
deficient  in  and  mainly  dependent  upon  us  for  a  supply  of  food,  and  for  the  most 
important  materials  entering  into  their  processes  of  manufacture.     (518. ) 

2.  Relative  burden  of  taxation  in  tlie  Vnited  States  aiid  in  European  countries.— Mr. 
Atkinson  says  that  for  20  years  prior  to  the  b^inning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the 
yearly  expenditures  of  this  country  for  all  purposes  of  government,  omitting  a  few 
special  bounties  that  were  paid  for  a  few  years  and  the  refund  of  the  direct  tax  col- 
lected during  the  civil  war,  averaged  less  than  $5  per  head.  The  normal  cost  of  gov- 
ernment during  that  period  was  but  a  trifle  over  $2.50  per  head,  pensions  and  interest 
on  the  national  debt  being  also  $2.50  per  head.  The  Spanish  war  and  subsequent 
warfare  in  the  PhiUppines  increased  this  average  until  it  reached  $8  in  the  most 
costly  year,  and  is  now  less  than  $7.  The  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  pur- 
poses of  government  each  year,  during  the  same  period  of  20  years,  varied  but  little 
from  $10  per  head.  The  expenditures  of  Germany  ranged  from  $8  to  $10  per  head; 
those  of  France  were  $15,  and  those  of  all  other  European  countries  were  much 
higher  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Boer  war  the  expend- 
itures of  Great  Britain  now  amount  to  $18  per  head.  Those  of  Germany  and  France 
have  both  increased.  Taxation  represents  a  portion  of  each  year's  products  diverted 
from  the  productive  energy  of  the  people  to  the  necessary  support  of^the  Government. 
The  annual  production  per  capita  of  this  country  exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  15  to  20  per  cent  or  more.  It  exceeds  that  of  France  by  25  to  30  per  cent.  It 
exceeds  that  of  Germany  by  40  to  50  per  cent.  The  relative  burden  of  taxation  ujpon 
production  does  not  exceed  2 J  or  3  per  cent  in  this  country,  while  in  Great  Britain  it 
must  be  at  least  8  per  cent,  in  Germany  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  France  not  less  than 
15  to  18  per  cent,  and  in  Italy  J  of  the  product.  In  the  difference  in  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  for  national  purposas,  this  country,  therefore,  has  an  advantage 
over  any  European  country  of  more  than  5  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  our  entire 
annual  product.     (529,  530.) 
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J.  Tariff  and  other  taxation.— Mr.  Lamb  says  that  at  present  a  revenue 
tariff  is  necessary  and  will  be  necessary  as  long  as  ve  have  an  excise  tax.  Otherwise 
we  should  derive  no  revenue  from  our  excise,  oecause  all  spirits  woidd  be  imported 
He  is  opposed  to  incidental  protection,  as  that  seems  to  open  the  door  to  the  most 
vicious  form  of  corrupt  influence.     (599. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  believes  that  a  tax  on  land  values  should  be  a  part  of  our  national 
income  as  well  as  of  the  State  and  city  income.  _  It  would  have  to  be  laid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  j)rovision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  it  to  be  laid  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  States.  If  Congress  would  lay  a  small  tax  that  would  not 
be  a  burden,  it  would  ascertain  where  the  ownership  of  the  land  values  is.    (600.) 

li.  Proposed  tariff  changfes. — ^Mr.  Taylbk  says  that  because  of  our  tariff 

legislation  the  country  is  getting  along  very  well  now,  and  it  would  be  exceedmgly 
unfortunate,  from  a  business  pomt  of  view,  to  introduce  any  element  of  unrest  into 
the  business  conditions  of  the  country  by  opening  up  the  tariff  question.    (608.) 

Our  system  of  reciprocity  ought,  however,^;o  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  upon  which  our  protective  tariff  system  is  based.  Reciprocity  should  be 
applied  to  those  things  which  we  do  not  produce,  and  it  should  be  a  lever  in  our 
hands  to  develop  that  narrow  line  of  American  products  which  we  can  sell  ahroad. 
There  are  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  things  that  we  must  buy  from  other 
people,  and  that  kind  of  trade  can  be  used  to  make  those  people  buy  from  us  what 
we  produce.  If  there  were  a  sliding  tariff,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  within 
which  the  President  had  the  right  to  move,  and  which  could  be  applied  so  as  to 
develop  our  export  trade,  it  would  be  desirable.    (604,  605.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  now  demands  further 
additions  to  the  free  list,  even  to  the  extent  of  admitting  free  every  article  named  as 
crude  or  partly  manufactured.  If  that  addition  to  the  free  list  were  made,  the  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  less  than  one-third  the  present  surplus.  In  1884  Mr.  Atkinson 
made  a  compilation  which  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  all  the  articles  named  in  the 
tariff  could  be  transferred  to  the  free  list  with  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  only  12  per 
cent. 

If  the  tariff  were  removed  from  old  scrap  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals, 
they  would  be  brought  in  ballast  without  charge  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  to 
the  restoration  of  the  smaller  metal  industries  of  New  England  and  the  seacoast, 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  duties  on  old  metal.     (527.) 

Mr.  Lamb  would  like  to  see  the  Babcock  bill  or  something  similar  to  it  passed  as 
an  entering  wedge.  If.  the  consideration  of  it  should  open  up  the  whole  tariff  ques- 
tion, that  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  is  true  that  whenever  the  tariff  undergoes  gen- 
eral revision  there  is  considerable  suspension  of  trade,  but  there  is  no  need  of  such 
delays  as  there  have  sometimes  been.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  from  certain  prod- 
ucts, while  it  is  left  on  others,  would  simply  be  the  substituting  of  one  inequalityfor 
another.  There  are  varying  rates  now  upon  different  articles;  therefore  inequality 
already  exists.     (593.)  . 

Mr.  HoM  says  that  for  every  mill  closed  up  by  the  removal  of  the  tarifl,  2  would 
open.  We  should  lose  some  industries,  but  we  should  gain  others  for  which  we  are 
better  fitted.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  some  isolated  cases  mills  to  supply  the 
United  States  market  were  established  in  foreign  countries  during  the  existence  of 
the  Wilson  tariff  law,  but  this  was  not  the  case  generally.  An  officer  connected  wim 
the  leading  textile  industry  of  the  country  said  that  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
and  of  some  other  kinds  of  textiles  improved  more  during  the  low  tarifl  of  t"e  "Wu- 
son  law  than  it  had  before  or  since.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  textile  mills  are  closw 
now  than  ever  before.  If  the  use  of  shoddy  was  greater  during  the  existence  of  me 
Wilson  bill  than  ever  before,  it  was  not  so  large  as  it  has  been  since.  The  statistics 
of  last  year,  as  published  in  the  papers,  show  that  the  people  consume  1  pound  ol 
shoddy  now  to  every  pound  of  scoured  wool.  Three-quarters  and  perhaps  nme- 
tenths  of  the  shoddy  and  waste  used  in  this  country  comes  from  our  own  shoddy 
mills.  Mr.  Holt  would  go  to  the  limit  in  removing  the  tariff  on  woolen  manutac- 
tures.     (580,681.)  , 

Mr.  Chapman  thinks  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  repeal  the  duty  on  manufaoturett 
steel  products  because  of  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  steel  combination.  It  woma 
be  unwise  to  legislate  in  that  direction,  because  such  legislation  would  mean  tM 
destruction  of  American  industries  and  the  building  up  of  the  business  in  someotner 
countries.  The  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  injure  independent  operators  more  than  ii 
would  injure  the  combinations.  Tariff  agitation  is  most  disastrous  to  the  business  oi 
the  country.    There  is  no  need  of  legislation  in  that  direction  at  present.    (110,  lllj 

Mr.  Holt  presents  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  president  of  the  W'^L* 
Hobbs  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  which  was  published  intne 
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Iron  Age  in  May,  1900.  This  letter  states  that  there  are  various  associations  of  man- 
ufacturers along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Canadian  border,  and  especially  in 
New  England,  who  desire  to  have  such  commodities  as  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
steel  ingots,  and  steel  billets  on  the  free  list.  They  beUeve  that  these  materials  are 
produced  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  protection  given  is  the  giving  of  Government  assistance  to  monopolies  and 
trusts.  Mr.  Holt  sa}s  that  this  letter  and  other  similar  testimony  does  not  intimate 
that  the  small  manufacturers  would  be  killed  off  by  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties 
while  the  trusts  would  continue  to  do  business.  The  little  fellows  realize  that  while 
the  tariff  lasts  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  fellows.     (563. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  tariff  question  could  be 
referred  to  some  permanent  commission  or  department  or  official  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  regulation  of  Congress.  There  is  nothing  so  important  as  to  have  the 
tariff  reduced  to  an  economic  basis,  governed  by  a  general  principle,  and  dealt  with 
by  an  official  department.  If  there  is  any  constitutional  or  other  difficulty  in  the 
way,  it  should  so  be  dealt  with  as  to  make  this  course  possible.     (634. ) 

XXXV.— SUNDRY  aUESTIONS   OF  TBADE   AND   INDUSTRY. 

A.  Foreign  trade.  (See  also  H^ecl  of  tariff  on  export  trade,  p.  cliv.) — 1.  Sla- 
tistics. — ^Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  is  great  variation  between  the  figures  as  to  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  each  European  country  which  are  given  by  our  custom- 
houses and  the  figures  of  the  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States  which 
are  given  by  those  countries.  The  larger  figures  credited  to  ua  by  foreign  countries 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  freights  and  other  chaises  are  included,  and  that  there  are 
duplications. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  Euro- 
pean countries  which  the  imports  from  this  country  coiwtitute.  All  are  dependent 
in  a  very  considerable  measure  upon  us.  Mr.  Atkinson  submits  tables  showing  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1895  and  1900  to  the  various  European 
countries,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  those  countries  credited  to  the  United  States 
by  them,  and  our  imports  from  each  of  those  countries.     (528,  549,  551. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  a  new  classification  of  our  exports  is  called  for.  They 
are  now  classified  as  products  of  agriculture  or  of  manufactures.  Under  the  head  of 
products  of  agriculture  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  manufactured  goods  are 
included,  such  as  wheat  flour,  canned  meats,  preserved  fruits,  dairy  products,  etc. ; 
while  under  the  head  of  manufactures  are  included  some  of  the  crudest  of  secondary 
forms  of  other  products,  such  as  copper  matte,  petroleum,  etc.  He  suggests  a  classi- 
fication into  products  of  the  field,  the  forest,  the  mines,  the  sea,  and  the  factory,  with 
each  of  these  classes  divided  into  goods  crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished. 
Mr.  Atkinson  submits  a  table  classifying  our  exports  in  the  years  1895  and  1900 
according  to  the  method  proposed.     (528,  546. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  submits  a  classified  table  of  the  imports  into  this  country  from  1894 
to  1899,  inclusive.     (549.) 

Mr.  Holt  presents  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  wire  nails  and 
wire  during  the  years  from  1893  to  1896.     (561. ) 

2.  Eocport  prices  lower  than  domestic  prices.  (See  also  JEfect  of  tariff  on  prices,  pp. 
cxLvii. ) — ^Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  teriff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of 
New  York,  says  that  practically  all  of  our  manufactured  products  are  sold  to  foreign- 
ers at  lower  prices  than  to  Americans.  The  minimum  difference  is  about  10  per 
cent,  the  average  difference  is  probably  20  per  cent,  and  on  j)rotected  products  above 
25  per  cent.  Often  we  have  to  pay  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  we  have  to  piay  100 
per  cent  more  for  the  products  of  our  protected  industries  than  is  paid  by  foreigners. 
It  is  true  that  exporters  in  all  countries  chaise  lower  prices  on  exported  goods  than 
on  those  sold  in  the  home  market,  but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  our  export- 
ers do.  Manufacturers  export  at  certain  times  when  they  have  a  surplus  product 
which  they  can  not  sell  at  profitable  prices,  and  the  difference  between  export  and 
domestic  prices  is  very  slight,  probably  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  while  the  American 
manufacturer  sometimes  makes  a  difference  of  100  per  cent. 

During  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1900,  we  exported  136,000,000  pounds 
of  wire  naUs.  The  average  price  of  these  nails  in  this  country,  as  given  in  the  Iron 
Age  of  January  3,  1901,  was  2.68  cents  per  pound.  The  Government  statistics  tell 
us  that  the  average  price  paid  by  foreigners  was  2.44  cents  per  pound.  Late  in  1899 
wire  nails  were  being  sold  in  this  country  at  from  13.10  to  $3.53  per  keg,  while  large 
quantities  were  being  exported  at  from  $2.24  to  $2.20  per  keg.  At  the  same  time 
barbed  wire  was  being  sold  to  Americans  at  $3.67  to  $4.13  per  100  pounds,  while  it 
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was  being  sold  to  Canadians  for  $3.25,  and  to  more  remote  foreigners  for  $2.20  per 
100  pounds.  In  November,  1896,  the  price  of  wire  nails  to  foreigners  was  $1.30  per 
keg,  while  the  price  to  Americans  was  $2.70  per  keg.  There  are  different  qualities 
of  wire  nails,  but  the  difference  in  price  is  not  more  than  20  cents  per  keg.  The 
facts  concerning  these  export  prices  were  obtained  from  the  export  books  of  a  certain 
New  York  exporter.  It  is  probably  true  that  at  the  same  time  nails  were  sold 
through  other  exporters  at  quite  different  prices. 

Tin  plate  is  being  extensively  offered  to  manufacturers  of  cans  and  packages  to  l)e~ 
filled  with  products  for  export  at  about  $1  per  box  below  the  -price  to  other  manu- 
facturers and  consumers.  Steel  rails  were  sold  some  3  months  ago  to  foreigners  at 
less  than  $21  per  ton,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  steel  rails  are  sold  for  export  at 
whatever  the  manufacturers  can  get,  about  $20,  and  perhaps  considerably  less  if  the 
time  for  delivery  is  remote  enough.  The  manufacturers'  agreement  under  which 
rails  are  now  sold  for  $28  is  not  effective  on  rails  sold  to  foreigners,  or  for  export 
(555,556,560,561,576.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  extent  to  which  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  for  export 
than  in  the  home  market  is  not  known  to  most  people,  because  the  trusts  take  pains 
to  conceal  export  prices,  and  practically  pledge  all  parties  concerned  *;o  keep  aU  such 
knowledge  from  reaching  the  public.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  export 
prices.  This  concealment  of  export  prices  is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the 
difference  between  the  values  of  our  exports  and  of  our  imports,  and  therefore  for 
our  apparently  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Most  of  our  export  goods  are  placed  at 
fictitious  and  higher  prices  than  those  at  which  they  are  actually  sold.     (555.) 

Mr.  Flini  states  that  at  times  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  production,  manufacturers 
will  seek  a  foreign  market  at  a  concession.  That  condition  exists  in  all  countries;  it 
is  not  a  prevailing  condition  in  this  country.  There  has  been  less  disposition  on  the 
part  of  combinations  to  make  lower  prices  abroad  than  there  was  on  the  part  of 
individual  manufacturers.  The  combinations,  by  their  regulative  power,  avoid 
excessive  production.  Before  the  organization  of  industrial  combinations,  more 
goods  were  frequently  produced  than  this  country  would  take,  and,  under  financial 
pressure,  manufacturers  had  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  realize  cash.     (86.) 

Mr.  Watekeuky,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  understands 
that  it  ia  the  usual  practice  of  manufacturers,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  to  sell  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home.  American  rope  makers,  for 
instance,  if  they  are  selling  to  their  regular  trade  at  10  cents,  could  not  afford  to  cut 
the  price  to  that  trade  to  9|  cents.  It  would  knock  the  profit  off  the  business. 
But  they  might  send  rope  abroad  at  9J,  where  their  regular  trade  would  not  be  inte^ 
f ered  with.    He  thinks  this  is  natural  without  any  combination.     (136.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  it  is  always  the  practice  of  people  who  export  to  meet  the 
foreign  market.  It  often  happens  that  it  is  actually  beneficial  for  a  large  concern  to 
sell  a  part  of  its  product  at  cost  if  that  part  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  concern.     (633. ) 

Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  that  the  present  laws  of 
the  United  States  under  which,  if  goods  imported  to  the  United  States  are  billed  at 
prices  lower  than  the  market  prices  in  the  countries  of  origin,  the  customs  officers 
raise  the  valuation,  make  it  impossible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  sell  goods 
here  at  lower  prices  than  he  charges  in  his  own  country.     (217.) 

3.  Advantages  of  export  trade. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  while  holding  our  home  market 
we  should  extend  our  markets  abroad.  It  is  very  important  to  have  a  widely  distrib- 
uted market.  With  such  a  market  we  are  less  subject  to  the  effects  of  periods  of 
contraction  and  expansion.     (87. ) 

4.  Merchant  marine. — Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an 
extensive  foreign  business  is  lack  of  American  shipping.  It  costs  more  to  send  a  ton 
of  billets  or  rails  from  Pittsburg  to  Europe  than  it  costs  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  from 
the  pig  iron.  Steel  products  are  most  desirable  ocean  freights,  and  ought  to  be  car- 
ried from  New  York  to  Liverpool  for  about  one-half  the  present  cost,  in  ships 
arranged  for  the  purspose.  Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  foreign  shipping  is  not  likely  to 
carry  our  products,  competing  with  foreign  products,  without  great  profit.    (465.) 

B.  Traveling  salesmen.— 1.  Number  and  earnings.— Mr.  LaTastb  says  that 
200,000  to  250,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  traveling  sales- 
men in  this  country.  The  vast  majority  work  for  stated  salaries,  plus  their  legitimate 
expenses.  Some  of  them  get  a  salary  and  in  addition  to  that  a  percentage  on  their 
sales  over  and  above  a  certain  amount.  The  minimum  salary  paid  to  men  travel- 
ing over  a  very  Umited  territory  for  local  houses  would  be  about  $900  per  annum, 
plus  expenses.  The  maximum  would  probably  be  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  a 
year.     (30.) 
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2.  Orgavizations. — Mr.  LaTaste,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  president  of  the  Traveling 
Men's  Protective  Association,  says  that  that  association  is  composed  of  traveling  men, 
wholesale  dealers,  importers,  manufacturers,  commission  merchants,  and  their  buy- 
ers and  sellers.  Men  whose  sole  business  is  insurance  would  not  be  admitted, 
though  if  a  manufacturer  were  also  an  insurance  man,  that  fact  would  not  debar 
him.  The  national  board  of  directors  of  the  association  would  cancel  the  member- 
ship of  a  man  if  it  were  found  that  he  traveled  a  day  a  year  just  to  come  into  the 
association,  or  only  traveled  occasionally. 

On  the  1st  day  of  February,  1900,  the  association  had  14,645  members,  of  whom 
75  or  80  per  cent  were  traveling  men.  The  organization  is  controlled  almost  exclu- 
sively by  traveling  men.  The  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  traveling  men  and  of  others  who  might  be  members  of  it.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  in  June,  1890.  Its  membership  has 
grown  from  1,139  on  June  1,  1891,  to  14,645.  The  membership  fee  is  S2,  and  the 
annual  dues  $10.  There  is  an  indemnity  fund  out  of  which  death  benefits  are  paid 
in  case  of  death  by  accident,  and  weekly  allowances  in  case  of  total  disability  through 
accident.     (20,  21,  24,  26,  31,  32.) 

The  association  has  succeeded  in  securing  interchangeable  mileage  over  something 
more  than  78,000  miles  of  railroad  from  the  Western,  Central,  and  Southwestern  Pas- 
senger Associations.  The  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  origi- 
nated with  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association.  All  the  work  of  that  char- 
acter which  has  been  done  by  the  association  has  been  done  through  its  national 
committee.     (26,  27.) 

In  addition  to  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association  there  is  an  organization 
known  as  the  Commercial  Travelers'  ilutual  Benefit  Association,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  2,000,  and  which  is  mostly  an  insurance  organization.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  Utica.  There  is  another  organization  of  traveling  salesmen  in  Iowa, 
with  a  membership  of  about  11,000.  There  is  1  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  and  1  or  2 
in  Illinois.  There  is  also  the  Western  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of  Missouri, 
which  is  a  life  insurance  organization,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  organ- 
izations. The  TraveUng  Men's  Protective  Association  is  the  only  national  organization 
of  which  Mr.  LaTaste  know.?.  It  has  State  divisions  organized  in  30  States,  and  each 
State  has  1  or  more  local  posts.     (25. ) 

C.  Railroads.' — 1.  Frdgld  discriminaiiovf. — Mr.  Fitlee,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler 
Company,  has  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  freight  discri  minations  and  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of  any.     (149. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymonth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  he  would  be 
better  satisfied  if  he  knew  that  everybody  had  to  pay  the  same  freight  rates. 
"There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  when  we  have  to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can 
get  any  special  advantages,  and  sometimes  succeed."  He  does  not  care  whether 
freights  are  high  or  low,  provided  they  are  the  same  to  all.  He  only  asks  to  be  put 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  his  competitors.     (142. ) 

Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  asserts  that  the  large  packing  concerns  of 
the  West  have  advantages  in  transportation.  In  particular,  he  is  confident  that 
their  shipments  in  their  private  cars  are  underbilled.  He  states  that  he  sold  sev- 
eral cars  of  meat  5  or  6  years  ago  to  one  of  them,  who  put  it  in  his  own  cars.  "He 
put  33,000  pounds  of  meat  in  a  car,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  office  for 
22,000."  Mr.  KUnck's  own  shipments  are  made  at  actual  weight.  The  railroads 
employ  men  to  take  the  actual  weights  of  the  packages.     (274, 275. ) 

2.  Increase  of  freight  rates. — Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
says  that  accordii^  to  his  experience  freight  rates  have  advanced  about  30  per  cent 
on  the  average  in  the  last  2  years.  Not  only  this,  but  the  minimum  carload  of  salt 
has  been  increased  from  30,000  pounds  to  40,000.  This  is  an  economy  to  the  rail- 
roads, but  a  burden  to  the  shipper  and  the  receiver.  It  is  more  expensive  to  load  a 
car  of  40,000  pounds  than  one  of  30,000.     (267. ) 

3.  Railroad  recdverships. — Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  had  experience  aaa  railroad 
manager  and  receiver,  does  not  think  that  statutory  regulation  of  receiverships  is 
necessary  so  long  as  the  judges  are  like  those  he  has  dealt  with.  They  have  steadily 
considered  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  property.  The  roads  under  their 
control  have  been  more  thoroughly  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
than  roads  otherwise  controlled,  for  the  judges  have  not  been  willing  that  their  receiv- 
ers should  be  found  manipulating  rates,  as  independent  managers  have  done.    (515. ) 

D.  OoTernment  ownership  of  public  utilities.'— Mr.  Hillyer  thinks 
that  the  United  States  Government  should  control  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  and 
the  long-distance  telephone.    There  should  be  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks, 

'  This  subject  is  mucli  more  fully  discussed  in  volumes  iv  and  ix,  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission. 
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and  of  electric-light  and  gas  plants.  In  the  case  of  natural  monopolies,  such  as  the 
supplying  of  water  or  light  to  a  community,  competition  is  of  no  avail  as  a  remedy 
for  evils.  The  city  of  Atlanta  owns  its  waterworks,  and  absolutely  wholesome  water 
is  supplied  to  the  people  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  The  rates  in  Macon, 
Columbus,  Montgomery,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga  are  in  every  instance 
twice  as  high.  In  all  of  those  cities,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Nashville,  the 
water  supply  is  controlled  by  private  companies.  In  the  course  of  20  years'  control 
of  the  water  supply,  the  city  of  Atlanta  has  paid  out  of  its  profits  all  but  $630,000  of 
the  12,300,000  mvested  in  the  plant,  and  the  plant  to-day  is  worth  from  $3,000,000 
to  $4,000,000.     (17,  18,  19.) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  the  trust  points  inevitably  to  socialism,  and  will  reach  Gov- 
ernment socialism.  When  the  interests  owning  or  controlling  any  product  or  prop- 
erty, or  production,  or  method  of  transportation  are  tmifled  into  one  group,  they 
operate  that  enterprise  for  their  own  benefit,  and  it  is  an  easy  step  for  the  people  to 
determine  to  acquire  and  operate  those  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  all.     (603.) 

Mr.  Mathews,  a  refiner  of  petroleum  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  declares  that  the  remedy 
for  railroad  discriminations  is  public  ownership  of  railroads.     (651.) 

XXXVI.— CONDITIONS  OF  LABOB.^ 

A.  'Wages  and  general  condition  of  tvoriiing  people.— Mr.  Klinck, 
a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  says  that  the  general  condition  of  working  people  is  vastly 
improved  since  he  went  into  business  44  years  ago.  People  used  to  work  from  12  to 
16  hours  a  day  then,  and  they  did  not  live  nearly  as  well  as  they  live  now.    (278.) 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  paint  manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that 
his  house  is  paying  the  same  wages  that  it  paid  in  1892,  and  has  paid  the  same  con- 
tinuously. He  does  not  think  there  has  been  any  reduction  of  wages  generally  in 
the  paint  trade.  He  understands  through  newspapers  and  magazine  articles  that 
wages  in  the  paint  manufacture  are  about  one-third  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Europe.     (211,212.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that 
there  are  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  and  some  other  foreigners  in  the  mines  of  his 
company  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  well  as  native  miners,  both  colored  and  white. 
During  the  last  4  years  there  has  been  an  advance  of  more  than  one-third  in  the 
price  per  ton  for  mining  coal.  This  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  white  miner,  but 
Mr.  Hopkins  does  not  think  the  colored  miner  is  much  better  oft.  "He  needs  only 
a  small  amount  of  money.  He  lives  in  the  company's  house,  buys  his  provisions 
from  the  commissary,  and  is  generally  the  company's  man.  When  he  diea,  he  is 
buried  in  the  company's  cemetery.  He  has  a  pretty  good  time,  because  he  does  not 
permit  himself  to  be  worried  much,  and  if  he  can  make  55  cents  a  ton  cutting  coal 
he  does  not  care  to  work  more  than  4  days  in  the  week."  This  is  not  true  of  all  the 
colored  people,  but  it  is  true  of  the  majority.     (508.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  gives  the  average  prices  per  ton  paid  by  his  company  for  cutting 
coal,  as  follows:  1897  and  1898,  39  cents;  1899,  49  cents;  1900,  54  cents.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony.  May,  1901,  the  company  was  paying  55  cents.  Every 
2i  cents  advance  to  the  miners  gives  an  advance  also  to  the  drivers,  men  driving 
entries,  coke  men,  and  day  laborers.  All  have  been  advanced  about  33i  per  cent. 
A  good  white  miner  who  will  work  can  take  out  about  6  tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  at 
present  prices  can  get  $3.30  for  it.     (508.) 

Mr.  Spalding  thinks  that  the  general  advance  in  wages  has  not  been  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  in  prices.     (2.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  machinists  to-day  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in  asking  that  the  reduction  of  hours  be  not 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  pay.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  laborers  had 
a  right  to  demand  some  concessions  as  a  part  of  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
industry,  that  time  is  now.     (615. ) 

The  protective  function  of  the  Government  should  include  the  laborer  and  should 
give  to  him  the  same  extent  of  protection  which  it  gives  to  the  capitalist.  The 
laborer  should  have  the  opportunity  to  become  intelligent.  The  Government  should 
see  to  it  that  hours  of  labor  are  shortened,  that  the  homes  of  laborers  are  surrounded 
by  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  the  labor  of  children  is  prohibited.     (614.) 

B.  Relations  betvreen  employers  and  employees.— Mr.  Hopkins 
says  that  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessary  antagonism  between  capital 

1  See  also  Relation  of  tariff  to  wages,  p.  cl;  Social  effects  oJ  the  tariff,  p.  OLiii,  and  evidence  samn* 
rized  under  the  names  of  the  several  combinations. 
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and  labor.  It  is  impossible  in  this  country  for  capital  to  tyrannize  over  labor.  The 
laboring  classes  are  too  intelligent  and  too  conscious  of  their  own  power;  they  under- 
stand too  well  the  power  of  labor  combinations,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  resort  to  legislation.  Labor  has  the  same  right  to  protect  itself  in 
any  lawful  way  as  capital;  has  the  same  right  to  organize  and  to  fix  the  wage  scale. 
It  IS  doubtful  if  a  strike  is  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  labor,  though  the  contrary 
may  be  true  of  the  lower  classes  of  labor,  such  as  coal  mining,  ilr.  Hopkins  is  not 
in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  nor  of  appeals  to  the  courts  for  injunctions,  except 
when  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  violence.     (344,  345,  35.5,  356. ) 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  has  never  been  a  strike  in  any  industry  with  which  he 
has  been  cormected.     (85. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  the  a^eements  between  labor  organizations  and  some  of 
the  constituent  companies,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  consohdation,  have,  of 
course,  been  lived  up  to.  Jlr.  Schwab  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  a  high 
opinion  oi  such  agreements.  When  an  agreement  has  been  made  for  a  given  time,  it 
may  prevent  strikes  for  that  period;  "but  the  periods  recur  pretty  often,  and  it  gives 
a  good  excuse  for  differences. "     ( 461 . ) 

C.  Immigration. — Mr.  Tayler  says  that  the  practically  indiscriminate  immi- 
gration which  has  come  into  this  country  for  the  last  30  years  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  industrial  conditions,  and  in  many  cases  has  demorahzed  the  rate  of  wages. 
A  slight  educational  qualification  for  immigrants  would  accomplish  all  the  restriction 
which  is  neces.«ary.     (606. ) 

D.  Prison  labor. — Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  prison  labor  competition  is  not  true 
competition,  for  the  reason  that  the  building  and  capital  are  furnished  without 
charge.  Prison  competition  may  have  interfered  with  a  few  small  arts,  but  it  has 
not  been  of  sreat  importance.     (535.) 

E.  Company  stores. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  stores  connected  with  its  works  near 
Birmingham,  A'a.,  and  that  the  men  are  permitted  to  trade  there  as  soon  as  they 
have  money  due  them.  The  men  are  not  compelled  to  trade  there,  but  many  of 
them  need  credit,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  they  would  have  to  pay  more  in  these 
isolated  districts  if  the  company  did  not  have  the  stores.  Wages  are  paid  in  cash 
once  a  month.     (509. ) 

F.  Company  tenements. — Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  says  that  his  company  owns  173  tenements,  while  it  employs  about  1,000 
persons — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  Its  purpose  in  building  tenements  is  to  have 
its  employees  at  hand  and  give  them  better  houses  to  live  in.  It  does  not  give  them  an 
opportunitj'  to  buy  the  tenements,  though  many  of  the  employees  have  their  own 
houses  in  the  neighborhood.  The  tenements  recently  built  have  usually  6  to  8  rooms, 
and  some  of  them  have  gardens  of  from  2,500  to  7,500  square  feet  each.  They  rent 
from  $1.90  to  $2.50;  very  few  as  high  as  $2.50.  They  are  provided  with  running 
water,  ihe  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  rent.  There  are  bathrooms,  but  with 
only  cold  water  in  them  and  not  hot.     (140,  145. ) 

G.  Clothing  and  textile  manufactures. — ^Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  gives  more  employment  to  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
the  manufacture  of  textiles;  that  wages  are  a  great  deal  higher  and  the  conditions  of 
life  better.  The  poor  foreign  sweat-shop  sewing  women  are  poor  because  they  are 
poor  sewers.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  the  making  of  shirts  than  in  the  making  of 
shirtings,  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  better,  and  the  girls  work  under  better  con- 
ditions.    (541. ) 
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TESTIMONY. 


TRUSTS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 


GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS. 


Atlanta,  (ia.,  March.  ^0,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  J.  SPALDING,  ESQ., 

Lawyer,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the  TCimha.11 
Hotel  at  9.25  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Jack  J.  Spalding,  esq.,  lawyer,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth).  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  secretary? — A.  Jack  J. 
■  Spalding. 

Q.  Your  place  of  residence. — A.  This  city. 

Q.  And  your  occupation. — A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  to  be  examined  on  the  subject  of  trusts.  If  you  have  a  state- 
ment to  make  to  the  commission  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,"and  we  will  ask 
you  questions  later. — A.  I  have  not  prepared  any. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  our  syllabus? — A.  Yes;  I  have  no  written  statement.  I  had 
supposed  that  the  particular  phases  of  this  subject  that  you  wanted  to  develop  would 
be  asked  about,  but  I  have  some  views  on  that  subject  that  I  can  express  in  a  rather 
disjointed  manner. 

Q.  Do  you  think  trusts  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  this  country? — A.  Yes;  Ithiak 
they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  over  any  plan  by  which  the  evil  in  them  could  be  curbed, 
while  the  good,  if  there  is  any  good,  could  be  preserved? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  that  plan?  I  suppose  you  recognize  the  fact  that  trusts  have 
come  to  stay,  as  far  as  you  can  see. 

(No  response  by  the  witness. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.  )  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  witness  to 
state  why  he  believes  them  to  be  injurious? 

CAUSES    AND    EFFECTS    OP  TRUSTS. 

Q.  (Mr.  Smyth.  )  Please  state  why  you  believe  them  to  be  injurious. — A.  My  idea  is 
that  the  general  term  "trust"  is  a  sort  of  indifferent  term,  and  when  we  speak  of  a 
trust  my  idea  is  that  we  refer  merely  to  combinations  and  pools  that  result  in  snuff- 
ing out  competition.  I  think  people  look  on  it  in  the  same  way,  and  the  effect  on 
the  public  is  just  the  same,  whatever  machinery  is  used,  when  that  result  is  brought 
about.  Furthermore,  trusts  are  rather  a  manifestation  and  effect  than  a  cause.  I 
think  that  trusts  arise  from  the  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  by  the  dominant 
party  in  this  country  for  the  past  twenty-five  years;  that  the  effect  of  the  protective 
tariff  and  the  centralized  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  has  been  inevitably  to 
produce  trusts,  and  that  they  are  the  natural,  logical  outgrowth  of  that  rmderlying 
cause.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  have  come  to  stay.  It  is  because  the  cause 
under  them  inevitably  and  logically  produces  them. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchford.)  That  comes  from  national  legislation? — A.  National  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  believe  the  States  could  do  anything  to  suppress  them;  I  believe 
all  these  efforts  of  the  State  legislatures  to  legislate  are  hurtful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  you  believe  that  of  the  antitrust  laws  like  those  of 
Texas? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  they  are  hurtful.  The  tariff  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
trusts.  The  development  of  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  interstate-commerce 
clause  is  another  cause.  I  think  that  the  combination  of  the  railroads  in  this  country 
is  just  as  inevitable  and  logical  aa  anything  that  has  ever  transpired.  When  the 
interstate-commerce  law  was  established  their  combination  began,  and  a  great  many 
others  of  these  enterprises  come  from  the  same  cause.  Now,  I  think  they  are  hurt- 
ful, because  they  snuff  out  individual  effort.  They  deprive  an  individual  of  the 
opportunity  of  rising.  Combination  destroys  competition  and  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  the  parties  in  control  of  the  trust  to  put  up  prices  extortionately.  It  is  a  natural 
thing  for  a  man  to  charge  all  he  can  get.  As  long  as  he  is  protected  by  any  combi- 
nation or  any  law  behind  it  that  allows  him  to  charge,  he  will  charge.  You  take  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph;  see  what  the  long-distance  telephone  nas  come  to.  Or 
take  any  of  the  different  businesses.'  Take  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country.  We  see  them  selling  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  at  far  cheaper 
prices  than  to  our  own  people,  because  they  are  protected  here  at  home. 

Q.  Does  not  that,  however,  add  to  their  business  output,  and  in  that  way  give 
employment  to  a  great  many  more  people,  by  selling  the  surplus  products  abroad 
even  at  a  less  price? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  are  an  eleemosynary  institution  in  this 
country,  to  go  to  work  and  fix  a  man  up  so  he  can  compete  with  the  outside  world 
by  making  us  pay  an  enhanced  price  here. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  direct  result — the  advancement  in  work  and  the  employment  of 
a  great  many  people? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  warrant  in  law  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  any  such  legislation.  I  think  when  you  do  that  you  take  money 
unjustly  out  of  one  man's  pocket  and  put  it  into  that  of  another,  without  any  war- 
rant in  law. 

Q.  Do  j^ou  know  of  instances  where  the  trusts  have  advanced  prices?  The  com- 
mission will  be  glad  to  know  if  you  have  any  information  of  that  kind. — A.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  say  that  you  know  directly  that  the  trusts  did  it.  I  might  reply  by 
asking  if  you  know  anything  in  this  country  under  the  control  of  trusts  of  which  the 
prices  have  not  gone  up,  unless,  perhaps,  cotton.  I  suppose  you  know  that  in  mill 
machinery  there  is  a  pool.  You  can  not  say  it  is  a  trust.  There  is  a  combination; 
I  think  they  have  a  fixed  price  they  sell  at.  They  are  protected  by  an  enormous 
tariff. 

Q.  The  raw  material  that  is  used  in  all  these  productions  has  advanced  very  mate- 
rially?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  That  is  to  the  benefit  of  labor,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  true;  but  then  at  the  same 
time  they  are  selling  abroad,  shipping  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to  England  and 
Germany.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Sol  Haas  the  other  day  about  this  matter.  He 
is  in  the  Slosa  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

Q.  Birmingham,  Ala.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  general  advance  in  price  is  a  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large? — A.  Well,  yes;  if  it  is  a  general  advance  in  prices,  I  think  it  is  a  benefit 

Q.  Has  not,  with  this  advance  in  prices,  come  an  advance  in  wages? — A.  I  do  not 
think  an  advance  corresponding  to  the  advance  in  prices.  I  think  that  the  wages 
have  advanced  less  in  proportion  than  the  material. 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  stated  the  effects,  as  you  think,  of  trusts,  can  you  suggest  a 
remedy? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatohfoed.)  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  are  the  trusts  purely  an  Ameri- 
can institution?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  have  developed. 

Q.  They  exist  in  foreign  countries,  do  they  not? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Well,  if  tariff  legislation  has  produced  trusts  in  our  country,  what  has  produced 
them  in  England?— A.  I  have  not  studied  that  especially;  but  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency in  monarchical  governments  to  concentrate  and  combine  everything.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  that — ^that  we  are  patterning  after  the  English  Government. 

Q.  What  States  in  our  own  country  afford  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  organ- 
ization of  trusts?— A.  You  mean  under  the  general  State  laws? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Yes.  4 

A.  I  think  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey. 

Q.  New  Jersey?— A.  They  are  advertising.  I  get  advertisements  every  few  days 
holding  out  the  brilliant  advantages  of  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  mean  in  getting  a  charter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  charter  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  other-  States?— A.  Yes;  they  send  out 
circulars  stating  that  they  are  more  liberal  than  other  States  are— do  anythmg;  no 
regulations,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  you  make  suggestions  I  hope  that  you  will  take 
Tip  that  phase  of  it  as  to  uniform  legislation  by  the  States  or  national  legislation  look- 
ing to  equaUty. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Have  you  looked  into  the  matter  of  dealing 
wilh  tbese  trusts — whether  we  are  shut  up  to  State  remedies  or  may  employ  nationsd 
remedies,  or  both,  taking  it  for  granted  that  trusts  originate  under  State  charters--State 
franchises? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  national  question.  I  do  not  believe  the  States  aie 
going  to  do  any  good  in  handling  it.  The  fact  is,  I  beheve  they  do  harm,  because  it 
is  not  uniform.  You  have  one  set  of  laws  in  one  State  and  another  set  in  another  State, 
and  here  all  the  arteries  and  means  of  commerce  are,  you  might  say,  wiping  out  State 
lines.  The  railroads  do  not  stop  at  State  lines,  nor  the  telegraph  lines,  nor  any  of 
the  avenues  of  commerce,  and  it  produces  an  irritating  local  condition  in  spots  if  you 
undertake  to  deal  with  a  question  from  a  local  standpoint  which  is  national  in  its 
nature.  I  believe  the  remedy  has  to  be  like  the  evil.  It  is  a  national  evil,  and  I 
believe  the  remedy  will  have  to  be  a  national  remedy. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  cause  of  trusts,  do  you  remember  the  origin  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  most  successful  one,  and  the  one 
referred  to  mostly,  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  sugar  trust? — A.  I  have  read  the  decisions  on 
it;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  steel  trust? — A.  The  trouble  about  the  sugar  trust — that  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  it;  the  law  in  New  York  declared  that  illegal,  but  in  the  strict  statement,  the 
sugar  trust  is  not  a  trust;  it  has  just  formed  a  great  combination.  I  do  not  think 
these  things  are  going  to  be  remedied  by  merely  putting  a  remedy  to  the  technical 
thing  we  call  a  trust.  Pools,  combinations,  and  centralization,  anything  that  enables 
a  man  to  suppress  competition  and  to  monopolize;  that  is  where  the  evil  comes  from — 
suppression  of  competition  and  monopoly. 

RELATION    OF   THE   TARIFF   TO    THUSTS. 

Q.  As  I  referred  to  the  remedy,  you  were  giving  an  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr. 
Smyth — how  trusts  originated,  what  induced  them,  and  what  supported  them.  I 
thought  you  meant  the  tariff  question? — A.  That  is  correct.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  all  of  them.  Give  a  man  a  bounty  or  protection  on  his  industry — 
that  has  been  justified  for  building  an-industry  and  enabling  that  man  to  get  on  his 
feet.    That  is  the  way  it  started. 

Q.  Really,  is  not  this  true,  that  the  protective  tariff,  given  to  different  industries  of 
the  country,  creates  a  large  margin  for  profits  on  that  particular  line  of  goods  that 
they  manufacture  or  produce;  then  that  margin  brings  into  the  field  such  a  number 
of  plants  or  enterprises  on  that  line  that  they  consider  it  an  absolute  necessity  to 
combine  to  get  rid  of  competition? — A.  Well,  it  just  comes  back  to  this :  Whenever 
the  output  gets  to  a  point  where  they  are  competing  with  one  another  they  are  going 
to  get  together  and  pool  and  combine  and  create  a  trust  in  order  to  reap  the  profit 
that  this  tariff  gives. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  you  take  that  position,  if  the  United  States  Government  should 
withdraw  the  protection  from  the  raw  material,  and  from  the  manufactured  product 
of  any  of  our  monopolies,  corporations,  or  trusts,  how  would  that  affect  that  trust? — 
A.  I  think  that  would  regulate  it. 

Q.  Would  it  regulate  it  by  home  competition,  or  foreign,  or  both? — ^A.  Both.  If 
they  are  able  to  sell  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  they  don't  need  that  protec- 
tion any  longer,  and  it  would  certainly  break  up  monopoly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  How  would  it  affect  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which 
you  speak? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  its  affecting  them.  They  are  set  out  as  a 
sample  of  monopolies. 

Q.  Removing  all  the  tariff,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  protection  under  it,  would 
not  necessarily 

A.  f  Interrupting. )  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing. )  Remove  that  evil? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  anthracite  coal  trust? — A.  I  think  the  effect  would  be 
right  smart. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tariff  on  anthracite  coal? — A.  No;  but  there  is  a  taiift  on  the  other  coal, 
and,  the  use  of  other  coals  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  any  similar  j)roduction.  If 
you  take  the  tariff  off  coal  and  let  these  island  coals  come  in,  I  think  it  will  affect  it. 

Q.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  anthracite  coal  is  free.  How  will  it  affect  the 
ice  trust? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  that  unless  it  affects  the  machinery,  per- 
haps, the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

Q.  In  short,  would  it  afford  a  remedy  in  any  case  in  which  the  products  of  the 
trust  come  in  free? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  unless  it  should  affect  the  machinery 
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with  which  it  is  manufactured.  In  addition  to  that,  when  you  try  to  regulate  them 
there  must  be  a  national  law,  and  we  want  it  fixed  so  they  can  not  cross  the  State 
line.  Pass  an  act  by  Congress  just  like  the  one  which  broke  up  the  lottery,  provid- 
ing that  they  shall  not  use  the  mails;  like  the  law  saying  that  they  shall  not  use  the 
express  companies  in  shipping  obscene  literature.  Pass  a  law  that  they  shall  not 
ship  over  State  lines,  and  you  will  reach  something  then  that  will  be  uniform  all  over 
the  country.  One  State  may  pass  a  law,  but  that  doesn't  amount  to  anything;  they 
can  circumvent  that.  One  State  will  pass  a  law  about  oils,  and  another  pass  another 
and  they  just  put  their  plant  right  over  the  State  line. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.)  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  measure?— 
A.  I  think  it  is  the  legal  way  to  regulate  it. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  trusts  can  be  formed  without  any  protection  from  import 
duties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  only  meant  a  while  ago  that,  as  a  rule  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
grew  out  of  protection? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  there  are  several  that  are  not  protected — and  trusts  can  be  formed  withoat 
a  protective  tariff  to  aid  them? — A.  It  goes  back  to  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  You 
define  technically  a  trust;  that  is  not  the  form  of  all  combinations  and  monopolies; 
that  is  where  the  trouble  is. 

Q.  Well,  when  seeking  remedies,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  know  whether  a  protective  tariff  bolsters,  perpetuates,  or  stimulates  trusts. 
If  so,  then  we  have  only  half  a  remedy,  for,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  there  are 
trusts  in  the  United  States  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  tariff.  Then  we  want  to 
know  the  remedy  for  them.  You  see  the  trouble  the  United  States  Congress  has  is 
that  they  have  to  find  out  all  that  stimulates  combinations? — A.  I  do  not  take  the 
position  that  all  the  results  of  combinations  are  necessarily  evil.  1  think  they  have 
their  attendant  beneficent  effects.  They  are  not  wholly  an  unmitigated  evil.  While 
the  trust  crushes  out  the  individual  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  these  people  to 
oppress  by  raising  prices,  at  the  same  time  it  economizes  production,  and  sometimes 
reduces  prices — when  it  wants  to;  but  it  doesn't  leave  it  to  competition  and  trade 
and  commerce  to  regulate  the  price.     It  leaves  it  to  the  will  of  the  combination. 

Q.  Is  not  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  combinations  and  trusts,  these  large  monopo- 
lies, their  influence  in  both  State  and  national  legislation,  which  is  used  to  twist  and 
warp  everything  in  their  direction? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  question 
about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  inducements  offered  to  trusts 
and  combinations  by  the  States  which  you  have  named,  in  the  way  of  liberal  char- 
ters, etc.,  have  done  more  to  organize  and  build  them  up  than  any  other  one  thing?— 
A.  Well,  I  hardly  think  that.  I  think  that  has  been  auxiliary  to  it;  but,  as  I  say, 
they  are  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause.  If  those  States  had  not  done  that  they  would 
have  gone  together  and  formed  one  big  corporation  just  as  the  sugar  trust  did,  after 
it  was  declared  that  the  trust  was  illegal. 

Q.  We  have  more  trusts  organiied,  have  we  not,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  than  in  all  of  the  other  States  combined? — A.  I  believe 
that  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  if  tariff  legislation,  which  is  national  in  its  effect,  is  the  sole  cause,  or  even 
the  principal  cause,  for  the  existence  of  the  trust,  why  is  it  that  they  are  not  organ- 
ized in  other  States? — A.  Because  those  States  give  the  most  liberal  charters.  If 
those  States  did  not  give  the  most  liberal  charters,  they  would  go  to  the  next  State, 
but  they  would  be  organized  just  the  same.  They  are  going  to  go  where  they  can 
get  the  best  charter  and  the  easiest  terms. 

FORBID    INTERSTATE   COMMERCE    IN    TRUST    PRODUCTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Will  you  explain  more  fully  your  plan  of  checking  the  trans- 
portation over  the  State  line  of  the  products  of  trusts?  Give  us  a  more  practical 
plan. — ^A.  Make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  transport  from  one  State  into  another,  or  to 
conduct  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  trusts;  make  it  a  misdemeanor- 
for  any  transportation  company  to  handle  them  in  interstate  commerce. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  one  trust  or  combination  that  controlled  exclusively :™ 
production  of  any  one  article.  You  would  have  that  only  in  the  State  in  which  it  was 
manufactured  and  prohibit  its  transportation?— A.  I  think  if  we  broke  the  trust  up 
and  prohibited  the  product  from  going  into  any  other  State  there  would  very 'soon 
be  somebody  manufacturing  and  supplying  that  article,  or  something  that  would  taW 
the  place  of  it,  in  a  legitimate  way.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  say  that,  because 
a  man  is  doing  an  illegitimate  thing,  if  you  stop  him  it  is  going  to  stop  all  in  tl*' 
business.  If  you  stop  him  in  the  State  somebody  else  will  start  up  and  do  the  bus- 
ness  in  a  legal  way.    The  reason  they  do  not  do  it  now  is  because  these  eombinatioM 
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r  or  trusts  or  pools  are  in  power.  Whenever  a  man  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  make 
his  business  a  pool  then  somebody  else  should  go  into  it  in  a  local  way. 

Q.  They  could  evade  your  plan  by  building  a  plant  in  every  State  and  supplying 
the  wants  in  that  State. — A.  That  would  do  away  with  a  great  many  of  the  offerisive 
features  of  trusts  and  combinations. 

y.  Why? — A.  Because  it  would  do  away  with  centralization  of  the  thing.  It  would 
dis-seminate  it  and  make  the  trust  maintain  a  plant  and  separate  organization  in  each 
State. 

Q.  The  testimony  before  the  commission  in  reference  to  a  number  of  these  organi- 
zations is  that  they  are  simply  combinations  of  ownership  of  plants  which  are  widely 
scattered. — A.  Yes;  and  a  great  many  of  the  plants  shut  up.  And,  as  the  combina- 
tion grows,  they  shut  them  up  more  than  ever,  and  concentrate  them  wherever  they 
can  do  the  work  the  cheapest. 

Q.  Still,  if  they  can  establish  one  in  each  State  to  beat  the  law  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  law  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  the  continuation  and  existence  ef  the  trust. — 
A.  Should  they  go  on  and  keep  up  the  trust  then  the  State  law  will  regulate  it. 
You  forbid  them  to  go  acro.?s  the  Sta,te  line;  then  the  State  can  come  in  and  regulate 
them. 

Q.  Can  a  State  regulate  a  corporation  that  is  chartered  in  another  State? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  but  it  can  say  that  a  corporation  chartered  in  any  other  State  can  not  do  business 
in  that  State  except  in  a  certain  way.  It  can  be  regulated  inside  the  State.  The 
trouble  now  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  interstate,  and  there  is  no  regulation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Can  a  State,  independently  of  Congressional 
act,  tax  the  products  of  another  State  crossing  State  lines? — A.  The  courts  have 
always  enjoined  them  from  doing  that. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  a  State  permission  to  put  a  tax 
on  products  of  those  combinations  when  they  cross  from  one  State  into  another — is 
that  your  idea? — A.  Xo ;  my  idea  is  to  regulate  them  so  that  a  man  who  makes  one 
of  these  articles  that  is  prohibited  can  not  ship  it  from  one  State  to  another,  just  as 
the  law  says  that  he  shall  not  sell  lottery  tickets  or  send  them  through  the  mail,  or 
send  obscene  literature  by  express  or  through  the  mail. 

LEGAL  EEGULATION   OP  PKICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchfoed.  )  Under  the  operation  of  the  trust  is  it  not  possible,  and, 
in  fact,  is  it  not  practiced,  if  competition  exists — for  instance,  take  oil,  if  you  will — 
might  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  cut  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  within 
a  particular  territory  and  at  the  same  time  advance  prices  in  10,  20,  or  30  cities  of 
this  Union?  That  is  possible  under  the  operation  of  the  trust;  and  do  you  believe  it 
is  sometimes  practiced  to  drive  out  competition? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
that  that  has  been  done.     I  see  it  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter. 

Q.  What  I  should  like  your  opinion  on  is  this:  Inasmuch  as  we  have  legislation 
looking  to  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  railways  to  some  extent,  and  as  rates  are 
fixed  beyond  which  the  companies  can  not  go,  do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that 
legislation  looking  to  uniform  prices  in  the  products  of  the  trusts — uniform  in  Georgia 
as  well  as  in  California  or  Xew  York,  and  in  every  State  in  this  Union — with  the 
freight  added  to  these  prices,  is  possible  or  practicable? — A.  Well,  that  would  be 
going  a  long  way,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if,  from  a  governmental  standpoint,  you  ought 
not  to  go  farther  than  to  forbid  any  man  to  put  the  price  below  what  is  a  legitimate, 
fair  price,  in  order  to  destroy  competition,  just  as  you  would  forbid  him  to  put  it  up 
to  extort  money  from  the  people.  ' 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man,  or  combination  of  men,  should  not  sell  their 
products  to  one  man  as  cheap  as  to  another? — A.  Well,  that  is  going  into  a  pretty 
wide  field,  you  know,  to  regulate  a  man's  right  to  contract,  to  dispatch  his  own  busi- 
ness. It  is  going  pretty  far;  it  is  paternal  to  say  I  will  put  a  price  on  what  you  sell, 
when  you  are  not  dealing  with  a  public  corporation. 

Q.  If  we  have  a  radical  evil  we  sometimes  need  a  radical  remedy,  do  we  not? — A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  It  is  not  going  any  farther  than  trusts  are  going  to-day,  is  it? — A.  Well,  not 
much  farther  than  what  is  charged  against  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
doing  such  a  wrong  that  it  would  warrant  us  in  doing  something  which  would  bring 
in  a  trail  of  evils  upon  us,  evils  that  would  soon  follow  paternalism  in  all  forms  and 
departments. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  practical  to  enact  national  legislation  that  would  regulate 
prices? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  can  forbid  any  trust,  combination,  pool, 
or  monopoly  to  put  prices  down  to  destroy  competition. 

Q.  Or  put  them  up  to  a  point  of  extortion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Do  you  believe  the  States  can  do  this  without 
national  l^slation? — ^A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Texas  law  that  was  sustained  a  day  or  two  ago  by 
the  courts? — A.  Yes;  I  have  studied  those  laws  and  the  Arkansas  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Was  that  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  law,  do  you  think?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  question,  you  think,  is  still  open? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  As  to  the  constitutionality? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  ever  get 
any  practical  results  from  State  legislation.  I  think  it  is  hurtful  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

SUNDRY   LEGAL  BKGULATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  recommend  open  books  and 
publicity  to  the  largest  possible  extent? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  preliminary  report  of  the  commission  on  that  line?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  not  read  it.  I  read  the  address  of  this  college  president,  Hadley.  I  read 
his  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  commission  has  made  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress 
on  the  question  of  trusts,  and  submitted  the  testimony  taken. — A.  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  You  would  like  to  see  it  before  finishing  your 
testimony,  to  see  whether  you  could  corroborate  our  testimony? — A.  I  should  like 
to  see  it;  yes. 

(Here  the  witness  examined  a  manuscrij)t  copy  of  the  report  referred  to. ) 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  on  it.  You  notice  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission takes  the  ground  that  there  are  good  results  from  these  trusts.  We  do  not 
deny  this.  Ajid  there  are  evils,  and  we  recommend  that  the  evils  be  checked  orgot 
rid  of.  What  should  you  say  about  the  powers  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  these  combines  or  corporations?  You  understand  that 
we  have  to  use  these  words  interchangeably,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  originally 
organized  as  trusts  or  combines,  and  now  they  have  all  been  reorganized  under  the 
term  corporation — nearly  all  of  them.  Now,  how  can  the  United  States  Government 
reach  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  so  as  to  prohibit  these  almost  unlimited 
privileges  granted  by  it  to  the  corporations  or  combines,  if  we  deny  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  them? — A.  I  think-  we  can  reach  it 
in  the  way  I  have  said.  Take  the  recommendations  that  you  have  made  as  to  how,- 
corporations  should  be  formed.  I  do  not  think  you  have  the  right  to  go  into  a  State 
and  say  that  they  shall  not  be  incorporated  except  in  the  way  you  recommend,  but 
you  can  say  that  when  that  company  is  incorporated  in  any  other  way  it  shall  not 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  and  shall  not  send  its  goods  across  State  lines,  and 
transportation  companies  shall  not  haul  them. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  the  United  States  Government,  while  it  can  not  under 
the  Constitution  prevent  the  organization  of  trusts  in  a  State,  can  lay  down  the 
method,  the  modus  operandi,  by  which  they  shall  proceed,  and  if  the  State  over- 
rides that,  it  can  stop  them  at  the  State  line. — A.  That  is  my  idea.  That  matter  of 
the  organization  brings  up  another  branch  of  this  subject  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  connected  with  it;  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  trusts  are  capital- 
ized. I  think  we  are  in  the  way,  in  this  country,  of  one  of  the  worst  panics  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  These  trusts  capitalize  everything  on  the  basis  of  its  eammg 
capacity,  without  regard  to  the  substance  behind  it,  and  whenever  the  earning 
capacity  is  gone  a  collapse  will  come,  and  we  shall  see  the  worst  panic  we  have  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  about  the  basis  of  capitalization?— A.  I  think  your 
suggestions  are  good  ones  if  you  put  something  behind  that  to  make  it  efficient 
While  you  can  not  dictate  to  the  States  that  they  can  not  form  corporations  on  any 
other  basis,  you  can  say  that  corporations  shall  not  engage  in  interstate  conjmerce  if 
they  do  not  do  those  things.    Do  not  let  them  ship  their  goods  across  the  State  lines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Could  you  go  further  and  say  not  only  that, 
but  that  they  shall  not  list  their  stock  for  public  sale?— A.  I  think  you  can  regularly 
do  it  in  any  way  in  the  world  as  long  as  you  keep  within  the  scope  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  this  State  can 
incorporate  any  kind  of  a  company  it  wants  to,  if  it  was  not  to  do  any  positive  crime; 
but  you  can  say  that  it  must  not  do  business  in  any  other  State;  not  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

PUBLIC  corporations   AND   PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  One  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law,  I  believe,  is  the  provision  against  discriminations  in  freights? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Freight  transportation  is  the  only  thing  the  railroads  nave  to  sell.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  make  the  price  uniform  to  all  who  use  it,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  On  the  same  principle,  why  should  discrimination  not  be  prevented  in  the 
matter  of  selling  the  produce  of  a  trust? — A.  The  difference  is  this:  The  railroad 
company  is  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  is  in  its  essence  a  monopoly,  because  you 
can  not  have  two  railroads  running  alongside  one  another.  It  discharges  public 
functions,  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  seize  its  right  of  way,  and  it  is  a  public 
corporation  as  distinguished  from  a  private  corporation;  and  it  has  always  been 
sound  law  that  you  could  regulate  public  corporations  in  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  not  regulate  private  corporations.  There  is  the  trouble.  You  have  got  to  go 
back,  not  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  about  railroads,  but  to  the  interstate-com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
of  interstate  commerce,  whether  railroad  interstate  commerce  or  any  other.  That 
is  where  the  power  is,  I  think. 

Q.  I  should  like  you  to  point  out  the  differences,  briefly,  between  the  franchise  of 
a  railroad  company  and  the  franchise  of  a  trust.  They  both  originally  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  even  though  the  railroad  is  now  called  a  public  institution,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  it  is  controlled  for  private  gain  and  that  it  is  onh-  public  in  name? — A.  The 
radical  difference  between  a  railroad  corporation  and  a  corporate  trust  or  combina- 
tion is  that  when  j'ou  incorporate  a  railroad  you  fix  the  places  to  which  and  between 
which  it  is  to  go.  You  give  it  a  monopoly  along  its  right  of  way  between  those 
places.  You  give  it  the  right  to  go  and  take  a  man's  land  away  from  him  whether 
he  wants  to  sell  it  or  not,  and  condemn  it  to  public  use,  because  that  railroad  has  to 
discharge  a  part  of  the  public  functions,  in  providing  highways  for  the  people  to 
travel  over.  When  you  incorporate  industrial  enterprises  you  do  not  give  them 
power  to  take  a  man's  property  away  from  him;  you  do  not  say  that  they  shall  con- 
duct their  business  one  way  or  the  other  way.  You  allow  them  to  get  rid  of  indi- 
vidual liability,  to  aggregate  their  capital,  and  conduct  the  enterprise  without  invest- 
ing it  with  any  of  these  quasi-public  powers  or  functions.  And  there  has  always 
been  in  the  decisions  a  wide  distinction  between  a  companj'  that  has  these  powers 
and  one  that  has  the  ordinary  commercial  powers. 

y.  Are  there  not  certain  restrictions,  certain  considerations  asked  from  the  rail- 
road company  in  return  for  these  things,  among  which  is  that  discrimination  shall 
not  be  practiced? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  all  right  to  regulate  railroads. 

Q.  Have  they  in  a  general  way  observed  these  restrictions? — A.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  about  that.     I  think  there  is  less  discrimination  now. 

Q.  Is  it  your  behef  that  discrimination  has  been  practiced? — A,  Yes,  sir;  but  that 
there  is  less  of  it  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.  )  I  understand  you  make  this  broad  distinction 
between'a  public  franchise  where  thfe  private  interests  of  the  parties  are  connected 
with  public  interests,  where  the  Government  can  regulate  without  any  question,  and 
industrial  organizations  having  no  public  ends  to  serve  or  conserve.  The  difficulty 
is  in  controlling  these.  That  is  the  distinction  you  make? — A.  The  difficulty  arises 
under  your  legal  right  to  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpokd.  )  I  believe  the  witness,  from  the  tenor  r.f  liis  testimony, 
though  he  has  not  perhaps  stated  it  directly,  has  given  the  impression  that  they  are 
both  equally  affecting  the  public. 

Eepresentative  LI^^^•QSTON.  Seriously? 

Mr.  E.iTCHFORD.  Yes;  seriously  affecting  the  public. 

Eepresentative  Livingston.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  the  question  that  we  are  after 
is  to  know  whether  we  have  any  control  over  them.  We  know  that  we  have  control 
over  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchfoed.)  ^Manipulation  of  prices  affects  the  public,  does  it  not,  as 
much  as  discrimination  in  freight  rates?— A.  O,  yes;  I  was  not  saying  that  one  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  go  unregulated  more  than  another.  I  was  merely  attempting  to 
draw  a  distinction  in  your  power  to  regulate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  is  no  question  in  your  mind  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  control  matters  of  interstate  commerce? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  enact  laws  touching  matters  of  interstate  commerce? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  so.     That  has  been  thoroughly  adjudicated  by  the  courts. 

NATIONAL    CONTROL   NECBSSAKY. 

Eepresentative  Livingston  (reading  from  Commission's  preliminary  report). 
"That  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  or  industrial  combination,  all 
powers  granted  to  directors  and  officers  thereof,  and  all  limitations  upon  them  or 
upon  the  rights  or  powers  of  the  members,  should  be  required  to  be  expressed  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  which  instrument  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  any 
investor." 

A.  Yes;  that  is  a  good — a  salutary  provision.  The  point  I  made  was  thi  =  :  You 
make  that  recommendation.    Now,  suppose  every  State  adopted  it  except  one  state — 
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what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  State  if  it  does  not  do  it?  My  idea  is,  you  want 
to  make  such  provisions  that  if  corporations  do  not  do  it  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce. 

Q.  I  think  the  criticism  is  well  taken  in  that  connection.  I  can  see  how  our  rec- 
o  nmendations  as  to  State  control  will  fall  through  in  case  one  or  two  States  fail  to 
ooserve  or  enact.  Then  we  should  have  to  fall  back  on  the  national  remedy  at  laat 
and  your  idea  is'  that  we  had  better  take  the  national  remedy  and  be  done  with  it?— 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchfobd.  )  You  think  national  remedies  should  be  provided,  even 
if  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  necessary? — A.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  do 
it.  I  believe  we  have  pretty  full  powers  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  myself! 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  In  discussing  the  sweating  system — national  legislation  to 
prevent  that  evil,  a  year  ago — the  same  question  came  up,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  power  of  Congress  to  handle  the  subject  by  legislation  touching 
interstate  commerce,  and  covering  articles  manufactured  by  trusts.  The  taxing 
power  of  the  Constitution  could  be  extended  to  that,  could  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.)  Would  you  suggest  that  we  constitute  a  board 
similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  back  that  enactment  that  you 
suggest  or  see  that  it  is  properly  executed?  Would  it  be  necessary? — A.  Fi-ankly, 
that  is  something  I  have  not  had  my  attention  called  to  or  devoted  enough  thought 
to  to  make  my  views  worth  anything. 

Q.  You  understand  that  a  law  without  somebody  to  enforce  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything? — ^A.  You  would  have  to  provide  the  machinery  to  enforce  it. 

<,i.  Somebody  suggested  that  the  Attorney-General  could  have  the  law  executed 
through  the  district  attorneys  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country;  but  suppose 
it  is  developed  that  he  has  already  more  than  he  can  do  on  that  line? — A.  Of  course, 
if  you  pass  any  law  that  is  not  enforced  it  is  really  worse  than  if  you  had  not  passed 
it.  You  want  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to  carry  the  law  out,  and  test  it 
and  see  whether  it  will  correct  the  evil  or  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  practicable,  if  that  enactment  should  be  made,  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  thought 
enough  about  it  to  know  just  what  machinery  should  be  put  in  motion  to  carry  out 
the  law.  My  opinion  would  be  worth  little  on  tha  subject  without  more  investigaf 
tion  and  thought. 

Q.  With  the  power  trusts  have  in  this  country,  you  understand,  they  would  oppose 
and  probably  thwart  any  ordinary  legislation  that  Congress  might  enact,  unless  there 
was  somebody  behind  it  to  prosecute  it  unequivocally  and  unhesitatingly.— A.  I 
think  they  have  sufficient  strength  now  to  make  a  pretty  stiff  flght.  They  will  not 
lay  down  their  guns  simply  for  the  asking. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  advocate  a  resort  to  the  taxing  power?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  would  advocate  anything  you  have  the  constitutional  right  to  regulate 
this  thing  by,  under  the  interstate-commerce  power  or  the  taxing  power. 

CONTBOL  OF  THE  MONEY   MARKET. 

Q.  Publicity  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes? — A.  I  think  that  is  quite  a  big  protection 
to  the  investor  and  the  public. 

Q.  A  great  protection  against  financial  panics? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  worse  evils  that  is  going  to  come  from  trusts.  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  com- 
pilation of  the  capitalization  of  these  things. 

Q.  ( By  Eepresentative  Livingston.  )  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  led 
up  to  the  100-per-cent  money  40  or  60  days  ago  in  Wall  street?— A.  It  is  hard  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  that  place.  I  have  heard  two  or  three  reasons  given.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  know  the  true  one. 

Q.  They  can  do  that,  can  they— the  combines?— A.  I  have  the  authority  of  no  less 
a  person  than  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  said  50  years  ago  that  they  would  do  it  That 
is  the  worst  corner  they  could  effect — a  corner  on  money. 

Q.  If  they  have  that  power,  what  is  left  in  the  United  States  that  they  can  no 
do?— A.  There  is  a  great  deal  left.  That  is  a  broad  question.  There  is  a  great  deal 
left  that  they  can  not  do. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  they  catch  us  with  our  Treasury  depleted — it  is  now  full;  but 
suppose  we  were  down  to  the  bottom  and  about  ready  to  issue  bonds  to  replenish  the 
Treasury — the  gold  reserve — and  suppose  they  stepped  in,  with  no  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  throw  11,000,000  or  $2,000,000  into  Wall  street  to 
save  the  country,  as  he  did  recently,  what  would  become  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  people? — A.  It  would  pinch  them  pretty  hard.  ,.4 
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Q.  They  have  the  power  to  bankrapt  the  Government?— A.  They  would  make  it 
pay  a  pretty  good  price  to  be  let  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  do  not  understand  that  power  is  used  bv  the  trust'— 
A.  No,  sir,  and  no  legislation  against  trusts  would  reach  that. 

Q.  Your  remedy  as  to  interstate-commerce  restrictions  would  not  reach  the  corner- 
ing of  money? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  cornering  of  money  is  done  by  any  corporation 
like  the  oil  trust?— A.  No  industrial  trusts. 

Q.  The  money  trust  is  not  chartered  in  New  Jersey  or  West  Virginia?— A.  No  sir- 
that  is  usually  fixed  up  in '      ' 

Q.  (Interruption  by  Senator  Kyle.  )  It  is  a  sort  of  silent  understanding  among  the 
men  that  have  the  money? — A.  Yes. 

COMBINATION    GENERALLY. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  trust  in  every  village"  of  the  United  States?    Among  the  Atlanta 
grocers  is  there  not  a  pretty  good  trust?— A.  It  is  as  I  tell  you.     The  whole  tendency 
of  the  times  in  our  country  is  toward  centralization,  and  it  brings  these  things  to  the 
surface  like  that. 
Q.  You  are  a  lawyer? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  have  a  bar  association? — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  a  fee  bill?— A.  No,  sir;  there  is  less  cooperation  among  the  lawyers 
than  among  any  other  class  in  the  country. 

Q.  The  physicians  have  a  fee  bill,  have  they  not?— A.  I  believe  they  have.     They 
have  a  more  compact  organization  than  the  lawyers. 

Q.  I  have  noticed  in  my  town  the  butchers  get  around  and  talk  the  matter  over, 
and  you  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  meat.     It  is  a  trust,  but  effected  by  a  silent 
understanding  between  them.— A.  The  trouble  about  these  agreements  is,  it  is  not 
the  fellows  in  the  same  town.     For  instance,  the  pipe  companies  all  over  the  United 
States— you  send  bids  out  to  every  single  pipe  company  in  the  United  States.     Some 
are  closer  than  others,  and  have  the  right  to  sell  cheaper  goods;  the  freight  rates  are 
less,  and  many  other  things.     Some  could  afford  to  sell  cheaper,  but  you  can  not  get 
these  rates.    They  will  send  a  whole  lot  of  bids,  but  there  is  one  man  instructed  to 
put  in  a  bid  a  little  under  the  others.     The  others  are  uniform.     The  man  desig- 
nated to  supply  your  wants  does  so. 
Q.  Are  there  any  economical  advantages  from  combination? — A.  Unquestionably. 
Q.  What  are  the  advantages? — A.  Cheapening  of  production;  enhancing  of  the 
:  quality  of  the  output;  method  of  distribution — all  of  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpohd.)  Have  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  exploitation  of 
foreign  trade? — A.  I  think  so;  some;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  entirely  probable  that  many  of  our  foreign 
markets  have  been  opened  up  through  combinations  of  capital  that  were  not  opened, 
'  and  would  not  have  been  50  years  hence,  under  individual  enterprise? — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  future,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  been  opened  up  by  combi- 
nations of  capital. 
Q.  So  you  are  not  against  capital  and  the  organization  of  capital  as  such? — A.  No; 
,.  I  have  no  communistic  idea  about  these  things;  simply  a  proper  regulation  of  these 
thiags. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchfohd.  )  What  effect  has  the  trust  on  wages  of  labor? — A.  In  this 
jj  part  of  the  country  I  have  had  little  opportunity  for  observation  about  it.    My  opinion 
about  that  is  based  more  on  what  I  have  read  and  what  I  have  seen  in  the  periodi- 
cals than  on  my  own  observation.     It  has  not  affected  it  a  great  deal  here  in  this 
country.    We  come  in  more  as  the  consumers  of  articles  produced  by  the  trusts  than 
as  the  producers  of  articles  handled  by  trusts. 
Q.  Have  you  gained  the  impression  in  any  way  that  the  trust  has  made  war  upon 
.,  wages? — A.  Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  the  public  discussion  of  the  matter 
;  that  I  have  read  in  the  papers.     That  is  not  from  observation,  but  from  reading  and 
'  investigation. 

,  Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  it  not  entirely  possible  that  the  trusts  are  able  to  better 
'  gauge  the  consumption  and  demand  than  an  aggregation  of  individuals  simply? — A. 
-  They  probably  are;  but  the  trouble  is  when  you  couple  that  to  the  ordinary  human 
appetite  and  greed  for  gain,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  situation,  because  when  you  can 
;■  regulate  it  as  the  trade  demands,  you  can  regulate  it  a  little  short  of  that  and  make 
•'  the  consumer  pay  more. 

i'     Q.  As  to  the  effect  on  labor,  they  are  able  to  furnish  greater  continuity  of  labor? — 
;  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  probably  a  more  uniform  wage,  do  you  think? — A.  They  could  do  it;  yes. 
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COMPETITION    AGAINST   TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Has  not  the  history  of  trusts— the  sugar  trust,  for  instance- 
shown  that  any  undue  profit  or  excessive  charge  or  advance  has  led  to  competition, 
invited  capital  to  enter  the  field  against  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  sugar 
trust.  The  two  great  trusts  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  public  mind  and  looked  to  are 
the  Standard  Oil  and  the  sugar  trust.  Now  I  do  not  kno*  this  individually,  but  only 
from  observation  and  indications.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  on  perfect  business  principles.  There  never  has  been  this  wild,  violent 
fluctuation  in  the  stocks  of  this  company.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  trust  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  wildcats  that  ever  got  into  the  ring.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  comes  from  the  people  inside  speculating,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  said  about  these 
people  inside  going  out  and  building  up  pretended  competition  and  unloading  on  the 
trust,  and  there  is  a  thorough  lack  of  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  sugar 
trust. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  war  now  between  the  Havemeyers  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Arbuckles  on  the  other? — A.  It  was  said  to  be  a  war,  and  was  a  war,  but  just  before 
the  last  big  rise  in  sugar  there  was  word  passed  around  that  their  differences  had  been 
harmonized. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  decided  cut  in  sugar  in  the  last  20  days? — A.  Yes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  legitimate  business  or  manipulation. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  competition  between  the  two  concerns? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  meritorious  competition  between  them,  but  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. That  is  the  general  opinion  I  get  from  the  people  I  talk  with  about  the  sugar 
trust.  If  you  notice,  there  is  more  manipulation  in  that  company  than  in  any  other 
company  in  this  country. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony  before  the  Commission  in  Washington  from 
sugar  people  on  both  sides,  indicating  a  very  fierce  competition  for  the  supremacy, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  Arbuckle  people  that  there  were  excessive  profits  under  the 
Havemeyer  rule. — A.  The  business  history  of  such  enterprises  is  that  they  compete 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  come  together. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  advance  in  the  price  of  any  article  necessarily  tends 
to  invite  competition — invites  combinations  of  capital  to  enter  the  field  in  competi- 
tion?— A.  Sure;  the  higher  the  price  the  bigger  the  profit. 

Q.  Will  not  the  evil  work  itself  out  and  adjust  itself  in  that  way? — ^A.  It  has  some 
tendency  to  adjust  itself,  and  when  some  of  the  trusts  are  wiped  out  by  depression, 
it  will  help  it  a  good  deal.     I  look  for  many  of  them  to  hit  the  ceiling. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  not  the  tin  plate,  steel,  and  other  com- 
binations power  to  regulate  competition  by  lowering  the  price  at  the  time? — A.  They 
have  the  power  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Don't  they  do  it?  Take  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  for  instance; 
suppose  an  independent  company  starts  in  Atlanta  to  sell  oil.  What  would  be  the 
result?    Lowering  the  price  of  oil? — A.  They  have  the  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  say  they  pursue  a  very  conservative  management?— A, 
Their  stocks  have  been  steady.  A  man  could  invest  in  their  securities  with  more 
assurance  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  business  transaction  than  in  any  of  these  others. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  It  is  a  decided  monopoly? — A.  It  is  doing  the  business. 

Q-  A  well-settled  monopoly? — A.  All  the  comjjetition  in  this  country  is  prettjjwell 
passed  away.  As  I  believe  Governor  Bullock  said,  they  have  put  down  the  price  of 
oil  and  enhanced  the  quality  very  largely. 

Q.  Below  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  trust? — A.  That  is  very  problematic. 

Q.  We  have  evidence  in  the  western  country,  where  the  independent  companies 
started  selling  oil  at  the  regular  price,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  dropped  to  17 
cents.  They  began  selling  at  15,  and  the  Standard  dropped  to  14,  12,  11.  Finally 
the  independent  company  dropped  to  7,  just  exactly  the  cost  of  the  oil  laid  down 
there,  and  the  Standard  dropped  to  5,  and  held  it  there  until  the  independent  com- 
pany was  crowded  out;  then  it  would  go  back  to  17  cents.  That  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  a  great  manj^  instances  I  could  name. — A.  The  distinction  I  was  drawing, 
when  I  said  it  was  uniform  and  consistent  in  its  business,  is  that  it  has  been  handled 
by  a  lot  of  men  who  were  working  for  the  good  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
whereas  the  sugar  trust  has  been  handled  by  a  lot  of  men  who  were  working  for 
themselves,  and  manipulating  the  sugar  trust  up  and  down  to  suit  their  speculations 
on  the  market.  And,  to  carry  out  the  parallel  you  have  described,  if  a  fellow 
started  a  big  sugar  factory,  instead  of  smashing  it  out,  they  would  depress  the  stocks 
of  both  companies,  and  buy  the  other  in  and  tlien  unload. 

Q.  The  complaint  against  trusts  is  that  they  throttle  competition?— A.  Yes, 
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Q.  They  say  we  invite  competition  from  any  and  all  sources,  and  when  it  comes 

A.  (Interrupting. )  Welcome  it  to  a  hospitable  grave. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is  that  the  greatest  evil  that  is  likely  to  arise  is  the  crushing  of 
all  competition? — A.  That  is  what  it  tends  to,  whether  a  trust,  combination,  monop- 
oly, or  what  not.  It  kills  all  individual  effort  and  aspiration,  and  puts  the  pubhc  at 
the  mercy  of  the  monopoly. 

Q.  The  same  complaint  can  be  lodged,  of  course,  against  an  ordinary  corporation, 
organized  in  any  village  or  city,  that  has  the  control  of  the  output? — A.  In  a  lesser 
sense;  it  is  a  question  of  degree  largely,  except  where  there  is  some  special  privilege 
given  by  law,  or  some  special  advantage  given  by  protection. 

Q.  You  think  all  these  smaller  corporations  can  be  controlled  by  State  legisla- 
tures?— A.  Inside  the  State;  yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  judgment  as  to  a  remedy? — A.  I  think  if  you  regulate  aU 
those  that  do  an  interstate  business,  the  States  would  very  rapidly  regulate  the  others. 
In  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  States  now  have  laws  to  that  efiect. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR    GEORGE  HILLYER, 

Lawyer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the  Kimball 
House  at  9.25  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  George  Hillyer,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness  at  10.50  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.  )  You  may  give  your  full  name,  address,  and 
:    vocation. — ^A.  George  Hillyer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  You  wish  to  address  us  this  morning  on  the  manufacturing  schedule  and  on 
the  particular  subject  of  combinations  of  capital? — A.  Yes.  I  never  received  any 
^  intimation  that  I  should  be  called  before  the  commission  until  I  happened  in  here 
yesterday  as  a  spectator,  but  I  am  here  now  in  response  to  a  request  of  a  member  of 
the  commission,  and  with  the  intimation  that  I  should  be  expected  to  devote  my 
attention  specially  to  trusts. 

■  CAST-IRON    PIPE    COMBIXATIOX. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  trusts  and  combinations  on  the  general 

'    welfare  of  the  country?    Take  it  as  a  general  proposition  first. — A.  My  profession  has 

been  that  of  a  lawyer  for  forty-odd  years,  in  active  practice,  except  during  the  period 

'    of  war  and  3  terms  on  the  bench,   and  I  have  had  no  special  opportunities  to 

•  have  experience  in  r^ard  to  manufacturing  enterprises,  or  to  deal  with  trusts  except 
in  connection  with  some  public  duties  devolving  on  me  as  the  mayor  of  Atlanta 

*  during  1  term,  and  since  that  time  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  years  as  a  member,  and 
'    most  of  the  time  president,  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners;  our  waterworks 

here  being  the  property  of  the  city.    It  came  under  my  observation  that  the  city 
-    was  made  to  some  extent  a  sufferer,  as  we  understood  and  believed,  from  the  com- 
bination or  trust  among  the  pipe  manufacturers.     For  a  period  of  about  2  years  we 
'   were  made  to  pay — and  the  city  has  brought  suit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
redress — some  $6  or  $7  per  ton  more  than  we  should  have  paid  for  pipe;  but  the  city 
r   did  not  buy  a  great  deal  of  cast-iron  pipe  during  these  years,  and  therefore  the 
i  amount  was  not  very  laige,  aggregating,  I  think,  between  ?3,000  and  JI4,000  annually. 
■  The  facts,  as  I  recall  them — and  I  speak  without  having  notes,  figures,  or  memoranda 
.   before  me — were  substantially  these:  The  city  advertised  for  bids  for  cast-iron  pipe, 
and  bids  were  furnished,  sealed  bids,  with  all  the  formalities  dictated  by  business 
f  prudence  in  such  matters,  bids  being  signed,  and  certified  checks  inclosed  for  a  stipu- 
1  lated  amount,  I  think  $5,000,  backing  each  bid  as  a  security  for  good  faith  and  ability  to 
:  perform.    With  every  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  bidders  of  open  competition,  or 
actual  competition,  these  bids  were  opened  and,  as  I  recall  the  figures  substentially  for 
one  of  these  years,  the  bids  ranged  from  $22  to  $24  per  ton.    Those  figures  were  deemed 
too  high,  and  the  board  of  water  commissioners  took  action  by  rejecting  all  of  the  bids. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  executive  officers  of  the  commission  reported  to  ua  that  an 
';  agent  of  one  of  the  bidders  caUed  at  the  waterworks  office  with  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
..  became  of  the  Atlanta  pipe  contract,  professing  entire  ignorance  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  saying  that  he  had  gone  on  a  business  tour  for  his  company  at  a  distance, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  a  supplementary  bid  would  be  entertained.     He  was 
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told  he  might  file  it  and  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  commission.  A  few  days 
afterwards  another  traveling  agent  of  another  company  appeared,  with  the  same 
statement  and  inquiry,  and  got  the  same  answer.  The  result  was  that  these  two  put 
in  subsequent  bids  of  their  companies,  and  the  bids  were  opened,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pipe  went  to  the  lowest  one  of  those  two,  I  think  at  a  reduction  of  some  J2.50 
below  the  former  bid. 

It  happened,  however,  that  year  that  the  city  bought  most  of  the  pipe  it  needed 
from  the  Exposition  Company,  so  the  purchases  were  small.  Subsequently  a  man 
appeared  in  Atlanta  who  professed  to  have  been  a  stenographer,  confidential  clerk, 
and  agent  of  the  pipe  trust  existing  in  Chattanooga,  which  controls  within  its  scope 
all  of  the  pipe  manufacturers  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  as  he  stated,  and  he  had  the 
original  stenographer's  notes — copies  of  minutes  of  board  meetings,  and  papers— 
which,  if  genuine,  showed  on  their  face  quite  unmistakably  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation between  all  these  different  pipe  companies,  by  which  it  was  understood  that 
certain  territory  was  awarded  to  particular  members  of  the  combination,  that  Atlanta 
was  in  the  territory  of  one  of  them,  that  the  bids  of  those  who  were  not  in  the  ter- 
ritory should  be  above  a  certain  figure,  and  that  the  company  to  whom  the  territory 
belonged  should  put  in  the  lowest  bid,  all  knowing  what  that  bid  was  to  be,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  taking  the  scope  and  appearance  of  the  entire  matter,  these  men  who 
came  along  professing  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  bids  were  or  what  action  had 
been  taken  were  really  sent  here,  the  matter  all  being  understood  between  them. 
Now,  that  thing  was  repeated  substantially  another  year.  At  any  rate  these  men 
did  not  appear  on  the  ground  until  the  purchases  had  all  been  made.  We  were 
informed  by  this  man  also  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  Chattanooga 
had  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Federal  court  at  Chattanooga  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing damages  and  breaking  up  thi,s  trust.  The  city  took  no  action  until  after  that  suit 
was  decided.  The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  so-called  trust  was 
upheld  in  the  lower  court.  Our  information  is,  however,  that  afterwards  the  case 
went  to  the  court  of  appeals  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  the  decision  of  the  court  at 
Chattanooga  was  reversed,  and  I  am  informed  that  since  then  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Senator  Kyle.  I  think  it  has;  yes. 

A.  The  Sherman  ti-ust  law,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  upheld.  Now,  in  one  of  these 
sugar-trust  cases  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  a  combination  of  individuals  or  of 
different  companies  engaged  in  manufacture  and  a  combination  that  existed  by  the 
purchase  of  the  combined  ownership  of  a  manufacture  by  one  or  more  individuals, 
either  a  natural  person  or  an  artificial  person;  but  in  that  instance  the  court  seems 
to  have  held  that  it  was  a  combination  between  independent  companies.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  these  different  pipe  companies  have,  since  the  decision  against  them, 
sold  out  their  stock  to  one  another  and  have  formed  a  combination  of  ownershij); 
their  effort,  no  doubt,  being  to  escape  the  law  by  appealing  to  that  sugar  trust  deci- 
sion afterwards.  To  show  the  utility  of  fighting  a  trust  by  somebody  that  can  stand 
it,  the  city  of  Atlanta  bought  pipe  from  a  foundry  in  Lynchburg  at,  I  think,  $16.25 
a  ton;  the  lowest  bid  of  any  of  these  companies  the  previous  year  having  heen 
122.50 — speaking  from  memory — but  that  is  approximately  correct. 

I  can  state  also  this  other  fact,  that  my  own  mind,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  has 
been  more  or  less  directed  to  the  subject  of  municipal  ownership.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure some  years  ago  of  making  what,  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  memory,  was  the  pioneer 
public  declaration  on  that  subject  before  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  city,  ad- 
vocating public  ownership  of  electric-light  plants.  In  that  investigation  and  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  it  in  connection  with  the  city's  business,  as  well  as  in  prep- 
aration for  an  address  in  Detroit  a  few  years  ago,  I  became  strongly  persuaded,  from 
reading  technical  journals  on  the  subject,  that  there  existed  among  manufacturers  ol 
electrical  machinery  all  over  the  United  States  a  very  strong  combination,  one  fea- 
ture of  which  was  so  to  put  up  the  price  of  electrical  apparatus  and  of  machinery 
when  it  was  to  be  purchased  by  municipalities  as  practically  to  prevent  the  cities  and 
towns  from  engaging  in  that  enterprise.  I  have  not  seen  anything,  however,  on  that 
subject  for  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  now  the  condition. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  think  the  reason  for  combinations,  then,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  up  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  formation  of  trusts  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  your  observation? — A.  Well,  it  certainly  has  been  in  the  instances  that 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  pipe,  the  combination  resulted  in  sustaining  the  price  of  $22  or 
$23,  and  you  had  a  subsequent  bid  after  this  decision?— A.  Yes;  a  bid  from  a  com- 
pany not  in  this  combine. 

Q.  For  $16.50?— A.  Yes;  116.25  or  $16.50. 
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SAVINGS  BY   COMBINATION. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  some  witnesses  on  the  stand  yesterday  that  the 
price  of  oil  has  fallen  as  a  result  of  the  Standard  Oil  trust?— A.  Well,  I  think,  from 
having  been  to  some  extent  a  purchaser  of  that  particular  article,  that  oil  is  cheaper 
now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  but  to  what  extent  that  is  attributable  to  the 
formation  of  the  trust  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  that 
would  have  that  tendency  except  one  feature  which  would  bear  upon  that  ques- 
tion by  its  effect  on  wages  and  labor.  I  should  think  clearly  that  the  combination 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oil  would  enable  the  company  to  discharge  a  very 
large  number  of  their  people.  For  instance,  if  we  had  20  or  25  different  companies 
manufacturing  and  selling  oil  all  over  the  country,  there  would  have  to  be  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  number  of  traveling  salesmen  and  agents,  and  particularly 
agencies,  whereas  if  all  combined  under  one,  everybody  who  was  making  a  living 
and  getting  wages  out  of  the  business  is  discharged.  That  enables  them  by  that 
saving  to  put  the  prices  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  not  the  consumer  pay  the  wages  of  those  additional 
traveling  men? — A.  Yes,  I  should  think  so;  that  is  what  I  said.  That  is  one  means, 
'and  the  only  one  I  can  think  of,  that  would  enable  a  combination  to  sell  an  article 
cheaper — at  the  cost  of  loss  of  business  and  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of 
persons.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  body  politic  is 
sufficiently  benefited  by  the  small  amount  of  reduction  in  many  of  these  articles  for 
the  countervailing  loss  by  people  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  One  directory  can  manage  a  dozen  different  factories,  as 
well  as  one  for  each,  having  a  superintendent  for  each? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  save  a  great  deal  in  officers'  salaries  as  well  as  in  those  of  traveling  men? 
The  question  is  whether  they  give  the  savings  to  the  employees  or  give  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  employees  get  the  benefit 
of  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  From  what  little  I  have  heard  about  it  the  wages  of  the 
employees  who  have  been  retained  go  on  just  the  same,  and  while  there  is  some 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  article,  yet  there  is  also,  on  account  of  this  contraction 
of  machinery  and  methods  and  expenses,  a  larger  net  income  to  the  company, 
which,  no  doubt,  the  owners  put  in  their  pockets. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  be  a  reduction  in  prices,  is  not  the  natural  aggregation  of  capital 
into  the  minor  organization,  minor  corporation?  There  may  be  a  dozen  different 
corporations  that  form  the  trust;  a  dozen  different  steel  corporations.  There  may 
be  3  or  4  men  in  a  corporation,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  by  the  aggregation 
of  capital  they  are  able  to  use  the  very  best  machinery  there  is  iu  the  world  and  put 
the  price  down  to  the  consumer.  The  question  is  whether  the  same  advantages 
arise  from  the  aggregation  of  these  several  corporations  into  a  trust,  whether  there  is 
a  further  reduction  possible  under  such  a  combination,  and  whether  such  a  com- 
bination has  had  the  result  of  lowering  the  prices? — A.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  I  think  that  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  by  the  enormous  improvements  in 
methods,  and  by  new  inventions  and  progress  in  thought,  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  production  would  have  occurred  anyhow. 

Q.  That  had  already  appeared  before  the  years  of  trusts? — A.  Yes,  that  began  long 
before  trusts  began  and  would  go  on  without  trusts,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  by  the 
concentrating  of  energy  and  effort  the  movement  and  the  direction  of  upbuilding  is 
to  some  extent  aided. 

Q.  As  I  take  it,  the  old-fashioned  corporation  has  been  able  to  be  of  much  aid,  in 
addition  to  the  improved  machinery.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  trust  has  been 
inaugurated.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  organization  of  the  trust? 
What  has  fostered  this? — ^A.  I  want  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  great  diffi- 
dence on  what  a  lawyer  gives  as  a  case  of  first  impression.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  few  years,  and  human  experience  has  not  yet  worked  it  out  to 
final  results;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  trusts  is  what  the 
Scriptures  call  the  "love  of  money,"  a  desire  to  get  more.  Then  the  fact  that  by 
reason  of  these  trusts  and  combinations  there  has  been  such  a  rapid  accumulation  of  ■ 
capital  into  particular  hands  affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  means  by  which  trusts 
are  created  afterwards.  I  think  that  the  tariff  is  an  adjunct,  a,  help  to  retain  them. 
This  is  the  principal  cause.     I  think  if  we  did  not  have  any  tariff 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  interrupting.)  That  would  be  really  a  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  corporation;  that  is,  before  the  day  of  trusts.  But  suppose  a  trust  is  to  be 
formed.  Take  any  little  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  dozen  meat  shops, 
seUing  meat  very  close — cutting  one  another's  throats — so  to  speak.  One  man  finally 
figures  over  the  matter  with  some  of  the  men  and  says:  "Now,  this  thing  ought  to 
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stop;  we  are  all  losing  money,  and  we  could  all  make  money  if  we  got  together 
here."  So  the  leader  gets  the  rest  of  them  together,  and  without  any  books  or  any 
stock  being  issued  at  all  they  come  to  an  agreement  to  advance  the  price  of  meat  1 
cent  a  pound,  and  they  all  sell  at  a  uniform  rate  and  all  live.  Now,  what  is  the 
reason  for  the  formation  of  that  trust?  As  you  said,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  money.  Do  you  think  that  destroys  competition?  What  was  the  foundation 
of  it? 

Representative  Livingston.  That  is  the  same  thing,  to  get  more  money. 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  an  instance  in  which  the  real  motive  was  good  and 
not  hurtful  to  the  public.  There  would  be  no  ground  for  criticism  of  a  combination 
of  that  kind,  except  its  tendency  to  be  abused. 

Q.  Here  are  twenty  institutions  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  products;  they 
come  to  the  same  diflBculties,  and  all  a^ree  to  enter  into  a  trust.  Is  there  a  reason 
for  that? — A.  Well,  if  it  was  solely  and  m  good  faith  a  legitimate  motive  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  destruction  of  their  rights  and  interests,  without  too  much  of 
grasping  purpose,  it  can  not  be  called  a  bad  movement,  I  should  think;  but  in  that 
instance  there  would  be  a  very  much  greater,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  con- 
siderable tendency  toward  abuse  of  the  power  that  they  might  gain  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  prime  reason  in  their  minds  was  love  for  the  people — ^to  see 
them  get  their  products  at  lower  prices,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  that  would  rarely  enter  into  it. 

Q.  It  is  purely  a  business  consideration? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  not  we  only  recently  emerged  from  a  condition  of 
great  business  depression  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  notorious 
public  history. 

Q.  Was  not  the  cause  of  that  depression  largely  overcompetition — selling  goods 
too  cheap — nobody  making  money? — A.  I  would  construct  it  on  different  lines, 
according  to  my  view  of  things.  I  am  very  old-fashioned;  I  am  old  enough  to  hme 
been  through  3  panics;  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  of  Georgia  during 
the  panic  of  1857;  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  during  the  panic  of  1873,  and 
of  course,  we  all  witnessed  the  present  panic  of  1893.,  My  judgment  is  that  the  prime 
cause  of  all  those  panics  was  in  extravagance.  I  think  the  people  bought  too  much, 
went  in  debt  too  much,  spent  too  much.  They  did  not  keep  near  enough  to  the 
shore,  and  their  feet  on  the  bottom.  People  who  are  out  of  debt  and  independent 
and  who  have  got  work — you  can  not  curtail  them. 

Q.  The  organizers  of  these  trusts  claim  that  with  the  recent  depression  caused  by 
undue  competition  there  was  no  profit  in  any  business,  and  that  by  combining  and 
bringing  these  different  interests  together,  a  degree  of  prosperity  has  followed.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  that  belief  or  statement? 

Representative  Livingston.  Before  you  answer  the  question,  let  me  make  yon 
another  suggestion:  If  it  is  true  that  the  unlimited  competition  brought  depression 
to  those  interested  in  the  selling  and  fixing  of  prices,  ought  there  not  to  have  been  a 
corresponding  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  consumer? 

The  Witness.  Well,  in  the  nature  of  things  as  to  real  values,  when  one  jperaon 
loses,  another  gains.  AVhere  we  deal  in  such  matters  as  watered  stock  and  mere 
speculative  values,  they  are  often  destroyed  in  times  of  panic,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  could  be  said  that  what  one  loses  of  that  kind  is  the  enhancement  of  anotheiv- 
to  expect  that  any  substantial  loss  of  one  citizen  goes  to  another.  But  the  difficulty 
about  losses  during  a  panic  is  that  usually  the  land  or  the  property  or  money  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  debt  goes  away  off  yonder  somewhere,  and  the  body  politic  loses  it 
entirely;  it  goes  clear  away  and  never  comes  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  My  question  was  this:  If  all  commodities  are  being  sold 
without  a  margin  of  profit,  naturally  there  is  a  depression  in  trade;  there  is  a  lower- 
ing of  wages  and  curtailment  of  expenses  in  all  directions.  Now,  if  by  a  combinar 
tion  of  those  who  control  the  selling  of  these  different  articles,  and  an  agreement  as 
to  a  general  advance  in  prices  all  over  the  country,  there  comes  greater  jirosperity, 
greater  fiowing  of  money,  is  that  ascribable  to  the  part  of  those  who  tried  to  aid 
that  changed  condition?  That  is  the  argument  followed  by  the  managers  of  the 
trusts.— A.  Well,  if  it  were  true  that  these  trusts  have  brought  back  prosperity,  then 
they  would  be  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it,  but  I.  think  that  is  a  little  like  the 
account  I  read  somewhere  about  King  Charles  II,  I  believe  it  was.  He  asked  a  body 
of  scientists  why  it  was  that  when  you  put  a  live  fish  into  a  bo-yl  of  water  standing 
on  scales  it  does  not  increase  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  but  if  you 
put  a  dead  fish  in  it  does  do  so.  Well,  it  turned  out  that,  whether  it  was  a  live  flsh 
or  a  dead  fish,  it  was  all  the  same  thing.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  trusts  are  what 
have  brought  prosperity.  I  think  that  comes  from  the  recuperative  powers  and  ener- 
gies of  our  people.     We  have  made  5,  6,  or  8  crops  since  1893,  and  they  have  gone 
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into  the  market,  and  people  have  worked  and  paid  their  debts,  and  they  are  branch- 
ing out  again  into  another  system  of  investments  and  ventures.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  possibly  tliis  would  be  designated .  as  inflation,  and  if  they  go  on,  by  the 
same  process  that  has  always  brought  on  panics,  there  will  come  another  collapse 
after  awhile,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  people  create  new  values  and 
build  up  again. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  has  been  the  increase  of  exports  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  6  years? — A.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  memory.  I  have 
the  impression,  however,  that  the  export  trade  was  somewhere  from  500  to  600  mil- 
lions at  that  time,  and  now  it  is  nearly  1,000  millions.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  accuracy. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  the  decrease  of  imports  in  the  same  time,  6  years? — A.  I 
do  not  know  accurately,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  that  it  is  about  300  millions;  that  is, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
millions. 

Q.  Now,  the  difference  in  imports  and  exports — that  is  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country,  is  it  not?  The  balance  in  favor  of  consumption  is  the  real  wealth? — A.  That 
is  the  true  barometer. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  that  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  this  larger  prosperity  than  any- 
thing else? — A.  That  is  what.I  say.  By  the  annual  production  of  the  country — not 
only  agricultural  production,  but  manufacturing  production  and  everything  that 
comes  from  labor — we  have  created  a  wealth  since  1893,  and  have  exported  it  and 
used  it  otherwise.  It  is  as  you  .suggest;  it  manifests  itself,  doubtless,  with  more 
distinctness  in  exports  and  imporfs  than  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  this  question  as  to  trusts.  You  admit,  and  the  witness  who  pre- 
ceded you,  that  there  was  an  aggregation  of  power — not  only  aggregation  of  capital, 
but  that  out  of  aggregation  of  capital  comes  an  aggregation  of  power  that  can  be 
exerted  in  any  direction  you  please.  Is  that  a  dangerous  element  in  the  hands  of  a 
corporation? — A.  I  think  it  is  preeminently  so  in  every  way.  It  is  a  menace  to  the 
political  independence  of  the  people,  to  municipal  government.  State  government, 
and  national  government.  Its  tendency  is  in  a  high  degree  corrupting  to  the  choice 
of  rulers,  and  after  a  while  will  become  corrupting,  I  am  afraid,  to  their  conduct. 

Q.  How  can  trusts  be  curtailed  or  hedged  or  controlled  by  State  government  or 
National  Government?  What  would  you  suggest  about  it? — A.  I  think  in  most  par- 
ticulars the  remedy  lies  with  the  National  Government.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  government  to  reach  all  of  the  evils.  There  are  some  few  that  I  think  are 
within  reach  of  the  municipal  governments  and  authorities,  possibly  more  than  of 
the  State  governments. 

PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    OF   BUSINESS   ENTERPBISES. 

Q.  You  mean  municipal? — A.  Yes,  municipal.  I  am  a  very  warm  advocate  of 
municipal  ownership  of  all  natural  monopolies  by  our  cities  and  towns. 

Q.  Does  that  lead  you  up  to  Government  ownership? — A.  Yes.  I  think  I  speak 
with  entire  consistency  on  that  subject,  for  my  recollection  is  that  some  15  or  20  years 
ago  I  pubUshed  a  letter  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  which!  advocated,  before  any 
railroad  commission  was  organized,  the  purchase  and  ownership  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  railroads  connecting  every  State  capital  in  the  United  States.  The 
announcement  was  regarded  as  somewhat  advanced  and  possibly  radical  at  the  time, 
coming  from  a  lifetime  Democrat,  as  I  have  been  since  1844.  Now,  on  subsequent 
reflection,  I  do  know  at  that  time  that  it  was  my  idea  of  it — public  ownership  .of  rail- 
roads; but  it  seems  to  me  now  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
make  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  owning  railroads.  It  need  not  undertake  to  buy  all 
of  them — possibly  not  to  buy  any  of  them;  but  where  there  is  a  combination,  and 
Congress  flnds  that  the  manner  in  which  any  particular  line  is  being  used  is  hurtful 
to  the  public  interest,  the  Government  should  turn  in  and  build  one. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  In  the  case  of  the  sugar  trust  and  oil  trust,  the  Govern- 
ment should  turn  in  and  produce  sugar  and  oil? — A.  It  may  be  a  pioneer  declaration 
on  that  subject.  1  am  one  of  the  sort  of  men  who  think  that  when  a  thing  is  in  the 
way  and  has  got  to  be  done,  the  way  to  do  is  to  go  at  it  with  energy  and  mean  some- 
thing. 

Q.  That  will  bring  us  right  down  to  a  system  of  socialism,  will  it  not? — A.  No. 
I  candidly  admit  I  have  not  thought  out  the  full  results  of  the  theory  on  the 
subject,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  way:  that  Congress  might  very  well  try  first  the 
methods  of  regulating  trusts  that  have  been  dealt  with — for  instance,  an  amendment 
to  the  Sherman  law  that  would  reach  the  case  of  combined  ownership,  as  well  as  of 
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combination,  and  then,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Spalding,  an  amendment  to  deny  the 
right  to  cross  State  lines  to  property  of  any  of  these  combinations,  whether  the  com- 
bmation  results  from  ownership  or  otherwise.  If  that  was  not  effectual  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  if  the  sugar  trust  were  found  to  be  oppressive  and  people  were  obliged 
to  pay  more  for  sugar,  which  is  a  necessary  article  of  consumption  in  every  home  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  hovel  to  the  palace— or  if  there  was  no  other  way  to  do  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  National  Government  may  own  sugar  refineries  and  go  into  the 
market  to  manage  it.  That  might  require  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  the  Gov- 
ment  ought  not  to  give  up  the  fight.  They  ought  to  do  anything  and  everything 
that  ia  human  and  just  to  prevent  an  abuse. 

Q.  You  believe  in  individualism,  of  course,  and  in  liberty  of  investment,  as  far  as 
possible? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual.  _ 

Q.  You  do  not  advocate  the  destruction  of  investment  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  people  as  a  whole?— A.  No,  sir.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  property, 
providing  he  does  not  hurt  anybody  else  with  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  up  hope  that  Congress  will  regulate  this  matter  of  trusts?— 
A.  No,  sir;  by  no  means.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  Congress  being  such  a  large  body 
and  its  members  having  their  time  and  attention  so  much  absorbed  by  varied  and 
conflicting  interests,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  experience  shows  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  agree  even  on  the  details  of  a  matter,  especially  where  that 
matter  belongs  in  any  great  degree  to  the  department  of  administration.  So  doubts 
less  it  would  be  wiser  to  take  the  subject  to  a  commission,  a  well-selected  and  well- 
organized  commission.  I  can  not  see  how  some  power  vested  with  legal  authority 
can  not  arrive  at  the  necessary  knowledge  in  framing  a  law  on  the  subject. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Go  back  a  moment.  You  talk  about  individ- 
ual sovereignty;  that  is  all  yielded  and  given  up  in  the  organization  into  municipal, 
or  State,  or  National  Government.  All  that  individual  sovereignty  is  gone — it  is 
yielded  up? — A.  A  citizen  loses  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Does  not  he,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  lose  it  all,  being  subject  to 
the  State,  subject  to  the  municipal,  subject  to  the  United  States  Government.  Now, 
upon  that  comes  the  very  question  of  whether  the  United  States  Government  can 
to  that  extent,  as  you  expressed  it,  yield  up  sovereignty.  Can  not  the  United  States 
Government  do  anything  which  is  just  and  fair  in  protecting  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  yields  to  that  extent  that  sovereignty  that  is  embodied  in  the  Govern- 
ment?— ^A.  That  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  would 
have  to  first  examine.  That  power  that  would  otherwise  inhere  in  the  Government 
has  been  qualified  and  limited  by  our  written  Constitution.  Now,  our  written  Con- 
stitution was  framed  long  before  any  of  these  things  were  thought  of,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  when  Congress  comes  to  frame  a  law,  when  it  goes  down  very 
much  into  details,  that  a  constitutional  amendment  will  be  necessary;  but  we  shall 
never  get  these  things  unless  we  advocate  them,  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  Congress 
the  Constitution  is  in  the  way  of  effectual  legislation,  of  legislation  that  means  some- 
thing, then  it  seems  to  me  the  Constitution  might  be  amended. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  is  meant  by  protection  to  persons  and  property  and  life 
if  it  is  not  that  very  thing,  if  that  is  not  the  essence  of  it?  If  it  is  not  in  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  protect  him  to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  he  would  be  able 
to  protect  himself  if  he  had  not  yielded  his  sovereignty?  In  other  words,  what  would 
the  individual  do  with  trusts  right  now  if  you  remove  the  State,  municipal,  and 
United  States  Government  protection? — A.  I  think  that  mobs  would  use  very  extreme 
measures. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  citizen  does  not  do  that,  restrained  by  law,  is  it  not  the  Govern- 
ment's duty  to  protect  him? — A.  Well,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  came  to  the 
stand  here  without  premeditation,  and  I  have  not  got  the  Constitution  before  me, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  to  give  too  distinct  an  opinion,  because  I  have  no 
carefully-matured  opinion  on  this  point.  I  would  want  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  would  give  to  Congress  the  necessary  power  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  that  the  cause  and  source  of  all  our  mobs,  lynch  laws,  and  every- 
thing else,  that  the  people  conclude  that  they  have  not  got  justice,  have  not  got  pro- 
tection, and  they  get  out  on  their  own  hook  and  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands?— 
A.  I  want  to  say  with  all  emphasis  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  prime  cause. 
The  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  person  committing  rape  or  other  crime  that  the 
law  is  slow  and  is  apt  to  be  ineffectual  and  to  miscarry  is  at  the  bottom— the  motive 
that  causes  people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands;  and  it  certainly  so  far 
paralyzes  the  efforts  of  peaceable  folks  as  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  riots  of  that 
sort  usually  when  they  come. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle)  .  What  is  your  idea  in  regard  to  a  remedy  for  trusts  in  the 
way  of  legislation? — A.  Well,  I  indicated  a  while  ago  that  I  think  the  only  remedy 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  press  these  laws  you  already  have,  which  are  excel- 
lent as  far  as  they  go. 

Q.  That  is  the  Sherman  law? — A.  Experience  has  shown  it  requires  some  amend- 
ment.   Of  course,  everybody  knows  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Sherman. 

Q.  It  seems  drastic,  as  you  read  the  language? — A.  Yes.  Now,  right  there  is  a  place 
where  I  strongly  suspect  that  that  sort  of  power  which  is  most  dangerous  in  trusts  and 
combinations  manifests  itself.  It  is  true  it  is  little  more  than  a  surmise;  but  in  the 
framing  of  laws  like  this,  that  have  to  go  through  both  houses  of  any  legislative 
body,  I  strongly  suspect  that,  in  the  shaping  of  the  exact  phraseology  used,  it  may 
be  there  was  a  design  to  leave  a  gap  by  which  so  many  of  these  combinations  have 
been  able  to  escape.  Of  course,  the  only  wise  course  in  cases  like  that  is  for  Con- 
gress to  take  another  rap  at  it,  and  level  the  concentration  of  the  law  against  the 
combinations,  taking  steps  to  reach  the  form  of  combined  ownership  or  combined 
action  between  independent  corporations. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  extending  the  taxing  power  of  the  Constitution  toward 
the  products  of  the  trusts? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  studied  the  constitutional  question, 
as  to  whether  Congress  under  the  existing  Constitution  has  power  to  tax  them. 
There  is  a  limitation,  as  you  know,  that  no  capitation  or  direct  tax  shall  be  levied 
except  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Answering  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
I  am  afraid  of  more  constitutional  trouble  there  than  there  would  be  on  the  question 
Colonel  Livingston  was  asking  about  just  now;  but  if  there  is  a  constitutional  diffi- 
culty, we  ought  not  to  stop  at  that,  but  the  evil  being  so  great,  it  should  be  met,  if 
necessary,  by  constitutional  amendment.  If  Congress  has  not  got  power  to  deal  with 
them  by  taxation,  why,  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  such  amendment. 

Q.  Such  a  law  has  been  introduced — joint  resolution — for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion.— A.  I  think  Government  ownership  is  the  most  hopeful  remedy. 

Q.  But  not  so  important,  you  think? — A.  No,  sir.  Now,  wherever  a  trust  is 
dependent  on  getting  a  higher  price  for  its  product  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  taken  off,  unless  there  is  some  other  reason  inters'ening.  I  am  opposed 
to  all  tariff,  like  any  other  Democrat,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  tariff  at  all  it  ought 
to  be  adjusted  to  get  all  we  can  get  out  of  it — everything  we  can. 

Q.  You  have  tms  remedy  right  at  hand?  A.  Yes.  For  instance,  I  should  think  in 
the  matter  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  while  I  do  not  care  to  speak  with  precision  about 
that,  I  know  that  in  many  articles  of  hardware  there  is  a  trust  that  controls  prices. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  quite  a  large  tariff  on  hardware,  and  a  modification  of  that 
tariff  would  doubtle.=s  break  up  that  trust.  In  the  case  of  oil,  the  question  of  whether 
the  tariff  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  would  depend  on  the  prices  of  oil  and  petroleum 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  the  American  people  have  to  pay 
more  for  refined  oil  than  the  people  of  Europe  and  those  who  are  dependent  on  other 
countries — on  the  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea — then  there  should  be 
a  modification  of  the  tariff,  if  there  is  a  tariff.  I  speak  more  of  the  principle  here. 
It  may  have  a  very  marked  influence  in  breaking  up  that  trust. 

Q.  We  had  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Steel  and  Wire  Company  in  Washington, 
and  he  said  to  us  that  he  had  been  abroad,  in  Germany  and  in  different  countries,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  international  trust  in  steel  products,  and  that  he  came 
within  one  of  effecting  the  combination.  In  that  case  the  tariff  would  have  no  effect 
whatever,  would  it? — A.  That  would  be  like  many  natural  monopolies  where  the 
tariff  does  not  have  any  influence.  I  think  then  we  should  have  to  depend  on  restric- 
tive laws  governing  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  combinations,  not  by  the  enactment 
of  some  policy  to  beat  the  law.  Now,  for  instance,  this  matter  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. I  do  not  know  that  the  tariff  has  any  particular  influence  on  that,  and  yet 
I  am  well  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  of  one  thing — that  our  Government  ought  to 
stop  the  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone.  To  own  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  I  think  they  ought  not  necessarily  to  wait  until  they  own  all 
the  lines,  but  Congress  might  spend  a  half  million  every  year  and  make  a  begin- 
ning, and  connect  large  cities.  It  will  be  a  tree  and  it  will  grow,  and  the  branches 
will  extend  year  by  year,  and  you  will  soon  have  Government  telegraph  all  over  the 
country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Has  it  not  been  the  experience  of  the  Government  that 
all  work  done  and  paid  for  by  the  Government  is  more  costly  than  when  done  for 
private  individuals? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  not  the  figures  on 
that.  Take  the  post-office,  for  instance;  there  ia  no  standard  by  which  to  make  a 
comparison  between  that  and  private  individuals. 
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Q.  Take  certain  branchea  or  lines  of  work  done  by  the  Government  in  comparison 
with  similar  work  done  by  private  individuals;  what  is  your  judgment  of  it?— A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  universal  rule  on  the  subject.  That  depends  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  particular  Government  authority. 

Q.  Another  point:  If  this  particular  monopoly  was  dissolved  by  Congress  or  some 
other  lawmaking  body,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  good  results  would  accrue  to  the  people 
without  Government  ownership,  in  the  way  of  cheaper  products  and  accommodations, 
if  the  field  for  competition  is  open — healthy  competition? — A.  Well,  in  the  matter  of 
natural  monopolies,  like  the  supplying  of  water  or  of  light  to  a  community,  I  have 
practically  no  faith  in  competition  as  a  remedy. 

Q.  Take  the  sugar  trust,  for  instance.  If  this  practical  monopoly — the  sugar  trust- 
was  dissolved,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  sugar  can  be  manufactured  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  supplied  to  the  people  as  a  whole  cheaper  than  it  can  be  manu- 
factured by  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  an  article  of  that  kind 
could. 

Q.  The  evil  lies  in  the  practical  monopoly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  the  public 
would  be  so  far  subserved  by  breaking  up  this  trust,  and  that  the  public  could  afford 
to  pay  a  little  more  to  obtain  the  product  than  to  let  the  matter  go  on  as  it  is. 

MUNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP  OF   PUBLIC   UTILITIES. 

Q.  Taking  up  the  question  of  municipal  ownership:  What  was  the  result  of  your 
agitation  in  Atlanta  with  reference  to  that  subject?  Have  your  recommendations 
been  adopted? — ^A.  We  have  in  this  city  what  we  call  a  white  primary  that  nominates 
a  ticket  for  mayor  and  councilmen — all  the  officers  elected  by  the  people.  That 
primary  is  participated  in  by  men  of  all  parties.  We  elect  Republicans  just  as  freely 
as  we  do  Democrats;  not  so  many,  because  there  are  not  so  many  of  them.  A  few 
years  ago  a  gentleman  quite  prominent  as  a  JJepublican  politician  was  put  on  the 
ticket  as  a  member  of  the  council  and  some  of  the  younger  men  undertook  to  beat 
him  on  his  politics,  and  a  lot  of  us  single-shotted  him  and  ran  him  ahead  of  the 
ticket.  In  other  words,  we  go  on  the  theory  of  electing  men  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  without  reference  to  their  views  aa  to  national  politics.  We  regard  the  man- 
agement of  city  affairs  as  a  matter  of  business.  The  result  of  this  agitation  was  that 
we  had  a  league  for  municipal  ownership.  We  sent  a  committee  before  the  city  council 
committee  which  had  charge  of  this  primaiy,  and  they  were  induced  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  voters  at  the  primary  as  to  whether  the  city  should  purchase  an 
electric-light  plant.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  (as  I  recall  the  figures)  about  5,300 
or  5,400  in  favor  of  the  city  purchasing  an  electric-light  plant  and  only  about  500 
the  other  way.  They  went  on  and  elected  a  ticket — mayor  and  council — but  there 
has  been  little  or  nothing  done  about  purchasing  the  electric-light  plant. 

Q.  Does  the  city  own  its  waterworks  plant? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Allow  me  to  finish  my 
answer.  Why  it  is — what  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear— ^so  that,  although  the 
popular  mandate  was  given  in  favor  of  the  city  owning  the  electric-light  plant,  in 
point  of  fact  nothing  was  done — that  is  a  problem  I  am  unable  to  solve. 

Q.  You  say  the  city  owns  its  own  waterworks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Ever  since  its  inception  in  1874. 

Q.  How  do  the  service  and  prices  compare  with  other  cities  where  it  is  owned  by 
a  corporation? — A.  We  get  water  from  the  Chattahoochee  River,  7  miles  off.  It  is 
pumped  out  first  into  a  reservoir  in  the  edge  of  the  city,  holding  about  twenty  days' 
supply.  There  it  is  filtered,  and  by  another  system  of  pumps  pumped  into  the  city 
and  furnished  to  consumers  at  a  cost  of  about  l^^^  cents  per  1,000  gallons  per  100  feet 
of  elevation — five  and  a  fraction  for  the  entire  elevation,  the  Chattahoochee  Biver 
being  (when  you  count  the  necessity  for  pressure  to  get  into  the  houses)  about  500 
feet  below  the  city  datum  water  service — 5J,  that  is  practically  it.  We  furnish  that 
water  clear,  absolutely  wholesome,  to  the  people  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  month 
for  each  service.  That  is  the  minimum  rate,  allowing  6,000  gallons  to  the  family. 
There  are  out  of  8,000  services  only  between  300  and  400  homes  per  month  that  use 
more  than  the  6,000  gallons.  So  you  may  say,  with  practical  uniformity  the  rate  is 
60  cents  per  month.  The  bills  are  rendered  at  80  cents,  but  a  discount  of  25  per  cent 
is  allowed  for  prompt  payment.  I  think  you  will  find,  by  a  comparison  of  rates  in 
Macon,  Columbus,  Montgomery,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga,  that  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  in  every  instance  twice  as  much  as  we  furnish  it  for,  and  in 
some  instances  as  high  as  three  times  as  much,  with  the  addition  that  in  the  case  of 
these  other  cities  they  are  located,  I  believe,  down  on  the  river  banks  and  none  of 
them  have  to  pump  the  water  up  more  than  200  feet.  We  have  to  pump  it  3  times 
as  high.  Now,  all  of  these  cities  are  furnished  by  private  companies,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Nashville.    I  examined  a  few  days  ago  the  waterworks  in  Meaphi! 
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and  Columbus.  I  have  not  visited  those  in  Macon.  JKnoxville  is  another  place  where 
they  have  a  private  company. 

Q.  Does  your  city  own  its  own  street-car  system? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  should  own  it? — A.  I  do.  Our  water  plant,  being  owned  by  the 
city,  is  enabled  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city  by  giving  a  special  rate  to  man- 
ufacturers; that  is,  a  sliding  scale,  which  approximates  the  actual  cost  of  pumping. 
Then,  on  public  occasions — when  we  had  an  exposition  here  a  few  years  ago  we  fur- 
nished an  80,000,000-^llon  lake  at  the  exposition  grounds  and  furnished  water  for 
that  enormous  enterprise,  lasting  two  or  three  montns,  free. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  charge  to.manufacturers,  approximately? — A.  I  should  not 
like  to  undertake  to  give  those  figures  from  memory,  because  it  is  a  sliding  scale;  but 
to  a  large  factory,  such  as  that  over  which  Governor  Bullock  presides,  and  3  or  4 
others  in  the  city,  and  railroads,  I  think  it  approximates  5J  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  the  cost,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  the  city  has  made  some  profit  from  its  general  consumers  in 
the  water  supplied? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  reasonable  profit,  but  that  profit,  I  think, 
would  be  shown,  as  compared  with  what  these  private  companies  make,  counting 
for  use  in  schools  and  for  free  consumers'  use,  to  be  not  one-half  and  probably  not 
one-third  what  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  that  profit? — A.  It  is  put  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  city, 
and  is  regarded  in  the  city  scheme  of  financing  and  our  records  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  for  and  absorb  the  bonds  which  the  city  issued  when  we  built 
the  works.  In  the  course  of  20  years'  operation  the  last  report  shows  that  the  small 
modicinn  of  profit  which  we  charge  the  public  has  been  so  managed  that  while  the 
city  has  spent  and  paid  out  about  ?2, 300, 000  in  the  waterworks,  including  every- 
thing— cost  of  plant,  interest  paid,  and  bonds  issued,  balancing  against  that  the 
annual  income,  as  well  as  allowing  a  fair  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  public 
service  rendered,  some  1,300  fire  hydrants,  for  instance,  flushing  streets,  and  40  or 
50  free  drinking  hydrante  and  places  where  the  poor  people  can  draw  water  with 
which  to  do  their  washing — the  city  only  lacks  about  $630,000  of  having  got  back  all 
the  money  she  invested  in  it;  but  she  could  sell  the  plant  to-day,  at  the  least  esti- 
mate, for  $3,000,000,  and  with  present  improved  conditions  any  financier  in  Atlanta 
would  tell  you  that  the  plant  was  worth  $4,000,000 — enough  to  pay  every  dollar  of 
debt  the  city  owes. 

As  a  remedy  for  natural  monopolies  I  do  not  have  very  much  faith  in  competition. 
We  have  a  further  practical  experience  on  this  subject.  Our  gas  plant  in  Atlanta  is 
owned  by  a  private  company.  A  few  years  ago  another  company  came  in  and 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  franchise  to  lay  gas  mains  and  supply  gas  to  the  public. 
In  the  face  of  some  opposition  a  charter  and  franchise  was  granted  to  them,  and  they 
spent  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  laying  gas  mains  and  building  a  gaso- 
meter in  which  the  gas  is  accumulated — some  $200,000  invested  in  a  plant.  In  a  little 
while  some  trade  or  arrangement  was  made  between  these  two  companies  by  which  the 
old  company  became  the  owner  of  the  plant  and  assets  of  the  new  one.  The  general 
impression  was  at  the  time,  and  is  yet,  I  believe,  that  after  the  combination  they 
were  recapitalized  at  a  large  increase  of  capital,  and  the  public,  of  course,  is  burdened 
with  paying  the  interest  on  the  combined  capital.  That  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  in  cases  like  that  of  furnishing  light,  and  in  the  case  of  telephones  it  is  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  do  you  pay  for  gas? — A.  One  dollar  a  thousand. 

Q.  You  have  the  most  approved  plant,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  fault 
found,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  quality  of  the  gas. 

Q.  (By  (Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  it  water  or  coal  gas? — A.  Coal  gas.  I  have  often  seen  them 
filling  the  furnace  with  coal. 

Q.  It  is  what  is  called  water  gas,  but  they  use  coal? — A.  This  new  company  was 
going  to  put  in  a  water-gas  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  approximated  the  price  of  §as  under  municipal 
ownership? — A.  My  attention  was  directed  more  to  that  of  electric  lights,  but  I  had 
the  impression  that  in  cases  like  Pittsburg,  and  possibly  some  others,  gas  is  furnished 
as  low  as  30  or  40  cents.     Am  I  right  in  that? 

Q.  I  think  not. — A.  I  have  seen  the  statement  made  that  in  England,  where  coal 
is  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  gas  is  furnished  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  our  coal 
in  Atlanta  is  not  very  high.  We  have  bought  coal  for  years  for  the  waterworks  at 
from  $1.70  to  $1.80  a  ton. 

In  our  waterworks  we  furnish  6,000  gallons  for  60  cents — 10  cents  a  thousand  gal- 
lons. We  have  the  minimum  rate  for  this  reason:  It  was  thought  that  it  was  better 
for  the  household  that  they  should  use  enough  water  and  not  be  too  economical. 
We  fixed  the  minimum  rate  at  60  cents  because  we  thought  6,000  gallons  was  plenty 
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to  flush  the  closets  and  keep  all  things  in  a  clean  condition  so  as  not  to  be  a  menace 
to  health.  We  started  out  on  the  other  policy  and  a  boarding  house  only  used  300 
gallons  of  water  in  one  month.  There  was  a  complaint  made,  and  the  result  was 
this  other  policy  was  adopted,  doing  away  with  the  motive  to  economize. 

Q.  You  say  the  cost  is  10  cents  a  thousand  gallons?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  comes 
to  practically.  The  bill  is  rendered  at  80  cents  for  the  month,  which  means  6,000 
gallons.  The  consumer  can  use  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases;  but  with  a  discount  of 
25  per  cent  for  prompt  payment  it  is  really  60  cents,  or  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle).  Are  there  any  further  suggestions  you  have  to  make  along 
this  line? — A.  Nothing  occurs  to  me. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  ^0,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  LUCIEN  V.  LA  TASTE, 

JPreiident  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Thb  commission  met  at  3.20  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Lucien 
V.  La  Taste,  president  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  and  address 
to  the  commission? — ^A.  Lucien  V.  La  Taste. 

Q.  And  your  address? — ^A.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

TRAVBLEKS'    PROTECTIVE   ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  you  officially  connected  with  traveling  men's  associations? — A. 
I  am  national  president  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  of  America. 

Q.  Where  are  ths  headquarters  of  this  association? — ^A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  membership? — A.  The  membership  on  the  first  day  of  this  month 
was  14,645. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  held  this  position  at  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Since  the  1st  of  last  July. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  the  commission  the  nature  of  this 
organization  and  its  purposes? — A.  Perhaps  section  2,  article  1,  of  our  constitution, 
would  give  you  a  clearer  idea  as  to  our  purposes.     I  will  read  it: 

"The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  bring  about  a  better  acquaintance  of  per- 
sons engaged  as  commercial  travelers,  for  the  abolishment  of  all  local.  State,  and 
county  licenses  exacted  from  commercial  travelers,  to  secure  reduction  of  passenger 
rates  to  commercial  travelers  on  all  lines  of  transportation,  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
equitable  allowance  of  baggage,  to  secure  hotel  accommodations  commensurate  with 
the  prices  paid,  to  elevate  the  social  and  moral  character  of  commercial  travelers  as  a 
profession,  and  to  provide  a  benefit  fund  for  members  of  the  association  in  case  of 
accident  or  death,  and  also  to  take  interest  in  such  matters  as  pertain  to  the  welfare 
of  commercial  travelers  of  America." 

Those  are  the  purposes  for  which  the  organization  was  formed. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  organization  been  in  existence? — A.  We  were  organized  in 
June,  1890. 

Q.  The  purposes  of  the  organization,  as  brought  out  there,  seem  to  be  confined 
entirely  to  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  commercial  travelers  themselves.  Has 
your  organization,  as  such,  taken  any  active  part  in  securing  national  or  State  legis- 
lation on  matters  of  general  interest  that  do  not  concern  traveling  men  as  such? — A. 
Our  purpose  has  been  always  to  take  cognizance  especially  of  matters  bearing  on  the 
interest  of  traveling  men  and  others  who  might  be  members  of  the  organization, 
our  membership  not  being  restricted  to  traveling  men. 

Q.  Who  else  may  become  members  of  the  organization,  besides  the  traveling  men 
themselves? — A.  Wholesale  dealers,  importers,  manufacturers,  commission  mer- 
chants, and  their  buyers  and  sellers. 

Q.  So  your  organization  includes  traveling  men  and  their  employers?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  are  actually  traveling  men?— A.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  state.  The  proportion  of  nontravelers  is  relatively  small,  the  organi- 
zation being  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  traveling  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  can  not  make  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  non- 
travelers  form  not  over  20  per  cent,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Any  statement  I 
Blight  m^ke  of  that  character  would  be  ourely  a  matter  of  guesswork, 
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Q.  You  have  not  data  enough  to  give  an  estimate? — A.  No;  I  think  I  should  be 
speaking  well  within  bounds  if  I  should  say  that  75  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  our 
membership  are  traveling  men. 

ANTI-TRUST  RESOLUTIONS. 

Q.  Has  your  organization,  aa  an  organization,  taken  any  position  at  all  on  thia 
question  of  the  organization  of  industrial  combinations,  expressing  any  opinion  at 
aU  in  an  official  way? — A.  Nothing,  except  some  slight  consideration  which  was  given 
the  matter  at  our  last  national  convention,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May  of  last 
year. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  us  what  was  done  at  that  time;  what 
the  position  was? — A.  I  have  the  minutes  of  our  convention  with  me,  and  lest  I  make 
an  inaccurate  statement,  I  should  prefer  to  give  you  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Jexks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you,  if  you  will  read  them. 

The  Witness.  That  portion  of  the  minutes  is  not  very  voluminous.  If  you  please, 
I  will  give  you  first  a  resolution  which  was  reported  favorably  by  our  committee  on 
resolutions.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"  Whereas  the  absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  by  the  few,  the  consolidation  of 
the  leading  business  industries,  the  formation  of  trusts  and  pools,  in  all  profitable  and 
Intimate  enterprises  throughout  the  nation,  thi-eatens  the  occupation  of  the  travel- 
ing man,  assuring  ultimately  his  elimination  from  the  commercial  world :  Therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  in  national  convention  assembled, 
That  we  pledge  ourselves  unreservedly  to  the  extermination  of  these  evUs;  and  that 
to  attain  this  end  we  will  use  every  effort  and  endeavor  in  our  power,  severally  and 
collectively,  to  secure  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  vigorous  and  effective 
'  antitrust '  legislation,  both  State  and  national. ' ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congek.  )  Was  that  resolution  adopted? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  the  record  further  to  explain  what  was  done  about 
it? — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  motion  made  that  the  resolution  be  adopted — by  way  of 
parenthesis,  gentlemen,  there  were  some  little  details  with  reference  to  parliamentary 
law,  which  1  will  omit,  as  they  do  not  bear  on  the  question  at  all. 

( Witness  continues  reading  minutes. ) 

"The  Chair.  It  has  been  moved  that  the  resolution  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question? 

"Mr.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  call  for  a  vote  by  States. 

"Mr.  Burrows,  of  Illinois.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  call  for  any  other  resolutions 
along  that  line  that  were  before  the  committee? 

"  The  Chair.  Well,  we  are  under  the  head  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

"Mr.  Bdehows.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  call  up  another  resolution  of  that  same 
character  that  went  before  the  committee? 

"TheCn.^iK.  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house  at  the  present  time,  and  other 
resolutions  could  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  this  one.  It  has  been  moved  and 
regularly  seconded  that  this 

"Mr.  Burrows.  I  move  that  you  have  the  other  resolutions  called  up. 

"The  Chair.  The  convention  has  no  knowledge  of  any  other  resolutions  being  in 
existence,  and  unless  you  ofier  a  resolution  as  a  substitute,  this  stands  before  the 
convention. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  Are  these  resolutions  in  the  hands  of  the  convention? 

"  The  Chair.  This  one  resolution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  convention. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  Has  the  convention  any  power  to  call  up  the  resolution  which  is 
in  the  committee? 

"The  Chair.  If  the  gentleman  rose  to  a  point  of  information,  he  may  ask  the 
committee  if  they  have  in  their  hands  such  a  resolution. 

"  Mr.  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  has  any 
resolutions  other  than  that  one. 

"Mr.  Abrams,  of  Missouri.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  no  other  resolution  bearing  on  that  subject. 

"Mr.  Weiss,  of  Alabama.  I  move  that  we  go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
this. 

"  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  May  I  ask  the  chair  to  read  that  resolution  over 
again? 

"The  Chair.  Yes;  you  have  the  right  to  have  it  read  again. 

"Mr.  Weiss.  I  beUeve  I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to  '  trusts '  as  any  member  of  this 
organization,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  a  great  many  men  connected 
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with  our  organization  that  are  in  the  employ  of  'trusts,'  and  we  must  do  nothing 
whatever  to  jeopardize  their  interests,  and  in  order  to  discuss  this  matter  fully  and 
freely  is  the  object  of  my  motion  that  we  go  into  executive  session. 

"The  Chair.  It  has  been  moved  that  we  go  into  executive  session.  [Seconded, 
and  cries  of  'No!']  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  will  signify  by 
saying  aye;  contrary,  no.  The  noes  seem  to  have  it;  the  noes  have  it,  ana  it  is  so 
ordered. 

' '  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  information  in  regiard  to  the  read- 
ing of  this,  and  to  say  that  there  was  a  request  made  of  this  convention  for  the  con- 
sent to  oHer  a  resolution  that  had  been  prepared,  and  it  was  asked  that  that 
resolution  be  handed  to  the  committee  on  resolutions." 

(McDonald  is  referring  to  another  resolution  that  they  are  trying  to  get  at. ) 

"The  resolution  that  was  handed  to  the  committee  was  not  the  resolution  that  has 
been  read  right  here,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  resolution  besides  that 
handed  in — if  that  is  the  only  resolution  you  have? 

"Mr.  Abhams.  The  only  resolution  we  have. 

"  Mr.  McCuLLOUGH,  of  Missouri.  I  can  satisfy  Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Burrows,  of 
Illinois,  in  regard  to  this  resolution.  The  resolution  that  was  presented  here  was 
drawn  by  me  and  presented  to  Mr.  Phalen.  Mr.  Phalen,  Mr.  Lee,  and  I  talked  over 
that  resolution  and  modified  it  to  some  extent.  To-day  Mr.  Lee  came  to  me  and 
said  it  was  understood  that  that  resolution  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  then  the  other 
one — the  first  one — put  in  place  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  make  this 
explanation. 

"Mr.  Bdeeows.  Which  other  resolution  was  put  in  place  of  it? 

"Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  This  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  first  one. 

"Mr.  BuBBOws.  I  had  already  requested  what  that  other  was.  Mr.  Phalen 
informed  me  that  that  resolution  was  to  come  up.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question. 

"Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Mr.  Phalen  did  not  so  inform  me  about  it. 

"Mr.  BuEBOws.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  got  the  consent  of  this  convention 
to  present  that  resolution  to  this  convention.  I  should  like  to  know  what  became 
of  it. 

"Mr.  McCuLLODGH.  I  have  it.     Here  it  is.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

"Mr.  BuEBOws.  May  I  have  the  resolution? — A.  Yes.  It  was  through  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Phalen,  and  I  that  this  resolution  was  drawn  up,  and  my  understanding  was  that 
this  resolution  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  other  presented. 

"Mr.  Bdeeows.  I  want  this  read  by  the  readmg  clerk  [indicating  resolution 
handed  him  by  Mr.  McCullough],  and  move  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
handed  in  here." 

SUBSTITUTE  EESOLUTION. 

Here  is  the  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  consolidation  of  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  into 
what  is  generally  known  as  'trusts '  is  regarded  by  this  convention  as  detrimental  to 
the  material  interests  of  a  large  number  of  its  members;  and 

"  Whereas  while  it  is  understood  that  some  of  these  large  business  organizations 
are  the  legitimate  results  of  the  application  of  economics  t»  modem  conditions,  and 
therefore  improperly  classified  with  'trusts,'  we  can  not  but  recognize  that  many  of 
the  colossal  ajggregations  of  capital  recently  organized  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
the  commercial  traveler  and  the  stability  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country; 
Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  convention  that  such  State  and 
national  legislation  should  be  enacted  as  would  place  such  limitations  and  restrictions 
upon  the  operations  of  trusts  and  combinations  as  may  protect  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  all  our  people. 

"Mr.  BuEEOws,  of  Illinois.  I  move  that  as  a  substitute  to  the  original.     Seconded. 

"The  Chaie.  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Illinois,  offers  the  resolution  just  read  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  one  first  read  by  the  reading  clerk.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  " 

Then  he  turns  over  the  chair  to  the  vice-president,  and  there  is  a  debate  with  ref- 
erence to  a  parliamentary  point.  The  president  then  turns  over  the  chair  to  the  vice- 
president,  and  opposes  the  modified  resolution  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  more 
drastic  one  which  was  presented  by  the  committee;  then 

"Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  In  answer  to  our  worthy  president,  I  will  state" 

(If  you  will  pardon  me  at  present,  the  president  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Duffin,  of  Indiana.) 

"In  answer  to  our  worthy  president,  I  will  state  that  we  have  been  told  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  here  that  such  a  resolution  was  coming  up  before  this  body — I  say 
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this  first  resolution.  Tiiere  are  only  two  things  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  right — trusts  and  traveling  men.  The  point  that  we  were 
making  in  the  second  resolution  (which  we  expect  to  have  amended,  cut  all  to 
pieces,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing)  was  to  present  and  consider  a  legitimate  business 
communication  to  the  people  of  the  world,  and,  as  far  as  we  could,  to  consider  all 
the  people  in  this  thing.  To  explain  my  point:  You  can  take  the  tobacco  business. 
For  mstance,  in  St.  Louis,  there  have  been  four  large  concerns  consolidated,  and  in 
each  one  of  these  concerns  they  have  had  a  very  high-priced  man  who  represented 
them  in  each  State — as  I  understand  it,  8.  Each  one  of  these  representatives  for 
these  8  States  had  a  number  of  men  working  under  him,  who  practically  went 
around  to  see  how  the  tobacco  was  selling,  sticking  up  signs,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  at  a  nominal  salary.  These  men  have  practically  lost  their  positions,  and 
there  are  these  4  tobacco  factories  (Mr.  Lee,  of  Missouri,  says  6) — if^  they  haven't 
already,  they  will  consolidate — have  consolidated  the  tobacco.  They  have  their  gen- 
eral offices  in  New  York  City,  necessitating  the  discharge  of  an  immense  office  force 
in  St.  Louis.  Consolidating  the  factories  and  reducing  the  expenses  has  reduced  the 
operating  force  to  the  number  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  we 
have  thought  in  going  before  the  world  in  this  matter  that  the  proper  way  to  do  it 
was  to  present  a  strong,  dignified,  and  an  intelligent  resolution  which  embraced  the 
whole  country,  not  traveling  men  alone;  and  therefore  that  is  why  the  resolution 
that  we  ask  you  to  vote  on  as  an  amendment  to  the  first  was  offered. 

' '  President  Dupfin.  As  the  gentleman  rose  to  answer  me,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
just  a  few  words.  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Burrows  to  yield  the  floor,  but  this  is  a  travel- 
ing men's  association,  and  we  are  not  looking  after  the  welfare  of  all  the  world; 
when  we  attend  to  our  own  business,  we  have  plenty  to  do. 

"Mr.  BuKEOws,  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  state  my  answer  in  regard  to  that  resolution 
before  this  convention.  I  promised  Mr.  Phalen  before  he  left  here  that  I  would  see 
that  this  resolution  was  presented  before  the  convention.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  oppbsed  to  any  action  being 
taken  in  regard  to  trusts  upon  this  floor.  In  talking  with  the  delegates,  I  realized 
the  fact  that  something  of  that  kind  was  to  come  before  this  convention,  and  I  talked 
with  a  number  of  other  delegates  present  who  thought  that  if  we  should  have  it 
passed  that  we  should  at  least  put  a  little  dignity  in.  I  do  not  see  what  objection 
any  man  can  see  against  the  second  resolution.  Mr.  Duffin  certainly  realizes  that 
there  are  a  number  of  business  concerns  in  this  country  that  have  consolidated  which 
are  not  'trusts'  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  They  have  had  to  organize  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  shipbuilders'  trust,  as  they  call  it, 
or  combination.  These  people  were  compelled  to  organize  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  steel  trust.  There  are  many  other  business  organizations  in  this 
country  whom  the  trusts  have  compelled  to  form  themselves  into  what  we  perhaps 
might  call  a  'trust,'  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  these 
business  organizations;  and  I  do  not  think  that  when  a  body  of  business  men  go  in 
together  to  fight  a  trust  that  they  should  be  termed  as  '  trusts'  in  that  sense  of  the 
word.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  and  I  do  not  see  what 
objection  any  man  can  take  to  the  remarks  along  that  line  in  that  resolution.  It 
certainly  speaks  against  the  trusts  as  trusts.  It  is  as  strong  as  the  other  resolution, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  they  object,  for  the  life  of  me.  I  would  Uke  to  see  both  these 
resolutions  voted  down,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  individually. 

"Mr.  Smith,  of  Missouri.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  trusts.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  back  to  my  employer  antagonizing  his  interests.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  traveling  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  T.  P.  A.  that  are  employed  by  the  so-called 
'trust,'  and  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  go  on  record  as  opposing  trusts,  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  eliminate  them,  these  gentlemen  are  going  to  receive  a  'tip'  to 
withdraw  their  membership  from  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  antagonize  the  men  that  pay  you  and  me  a  salary.  I  believe 
we  should  take  action  on  neither  of  these  Unes. 

"  Mr.  ScHROEDEK,  of  Wiscousiu.  During  the  reading  of  these  resolutions  Wisconsin 
has  sat  here  silently — never  opened  her  mouth,  made  no  motion,  or  had  any  propo- 
sition to  offer;  but  if  this  question  comes  up,  I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
delegation  from  Wisconsin  that  it  is  a  very  delicate  subject  for  us  traveling  men  to 
handle.  I  hardly  know  how  to  better  express  the  sentiment  of  our  delegation,  and 
I  know  if  the  T.  P.  A.  adopt  any  resolution,  and  the  firm  that  I  represent  will  hear 
of  it— and  the  firm  that  I  represent  is  a  branch  of  a  so-called  '  trust' — I  know  that  I 
will  be  informed,  '  What  business-have  you  among  those?  Ain't  we  paying  you  lib- 
erally for  your  services?  Isn't  that  a  thing  for  the  political  parties  to  take  care  of, 
and  not  for  the  fraternal  organizations?'  Therefore,  gentlemen,  as  our  worthy  chap- 
lain has  said,  I  say,  keep  out  of  politics.  This  is  a  political  question,  and  we  are 
a  fraternal  institution,  and  therefore,  gentlemen,  keep  your  hands  off  of  it. 
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"Mr.  LiGHTFooT,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  speaking  a  few  moments  ago,  said  that  this  was  a  convention  of  traveling 
men  transacting  their  own  business.  He  is  mistaken.  This  is  a  convention  of 
traveling  men,  jobbers,  manufacturers,  wholesale  dealers,  from  all  over  the  country. 
Quite  a  number  of  members  of  this  organization  are  members  of  a  so-called  'trust' 
Quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  our  organization  travel  for  these  so-called  'trusts,' 
and  in  passing  this  resolution,  as  the  gentleman  said  before,  you  jeopardize  the  posi- 
tions of  quite  a  number  of  our  members.  Therefore  I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  lay 
both  of  these  resolutions  upon  the  table." 

(Then  there  is  a  point  of  order  raised  which  is  not  material.  They  talk  over  parlia^ 
mentary  law  for  a  while.) 

"Mr.  BuiiRows.  I  wish  to  place  myself  right  before  this  convention._  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  disagreeable  upon  the  matter,  but  I  merely  call  for  a  reading  of  this 
ruling.  The  Chair  ruled  yesterday  that  a  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  was  debat- 
able, which  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  call  for  a  ruling.  I  do  not  find  anything  to  sus- 
tain the  ruling,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  in  the  chair  at  the  present  time  rules  that 
the  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  is  not  debatable,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama 

"The  Chair.  All  those  in  favor  of  tabUng  both  resolutions  will  signify  by  saying 
'aye;'  contrary,  'no.'    The  ayes  have  it." 

That  ended  the  antitrust  resolutions. 

STATEMENTS   OP   ME.  DOWE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb.)  Are  those  resolutions  that  you  have  been  reading  about  here 
those  that  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dowe  in  his  testimony  before  this  commission?— 
A.  Yes.i 

Q.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  upon  what  he  said  about  that  further? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Was  it  a  unanimous  vote  by  which  they  were  defeated? — 
A.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  the  vote  was.  I  was  in  the  hall  at  the  time  and  voted 
to  table  the  resolutions.  The  vote  must  have  been  a  very  decisive  one,  because  there 
was  no  demand  for  a  division.  You  will  see  there  were  but  4  or  5  members  of  the 
convention  that  took  any  part  in  the  discussion.  This  action  was  taken  rather  late, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  I  care  to  say  with  reference  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Dowe.  With  reference  to  that  action  I  know  that  he  states  he  got  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  took  no  part  in  the  convention  except  by  courtesy;  he  was 
accorded  the  courtesies  of  the  floor  for  10  minutes.  By  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
convention  I  see  that  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  makes  some  statements  in  his 
testimony  which  reflect  in  some  measure  on  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association. 
He  quotes  that  as  an  insurance  organization,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  insurance 
feature  is  secondary;  it  is  the  last  thing  mentioned  in  the  declaration  on  which  our 
charter  is  based,  and  the  last  work  mentioned  in  the  constitutional  clause  setting 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  organized. 

COMMEKCIAL  TRAVELERS'    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  you  incorporated? — A.  Yes;  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  leave  Mr.  Dowe — you  say  your  organization 
has  a  membership  of  14,645? — A.  14,645  on  the  1st  day  of  February.  Approxi- 
mately 15,000  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  Mr.  Dowe's  organization  of  which  he  spoke  before 
this  commission? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  smaller  than  1,200? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.  )  Do  you  know  when  it  was  organized? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  constitution  or  by-laws  or  anything  of  that  institution  of 
Mr.  Dowe's? — A.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  a 
vague  recollection  of  having  received  on  one  or  two  occasions  some  printed  matter 
with  Mr.  Dowe's  name  on  it,  but  just  what  the  nature  of  it  was  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  this  other  question 

The  Witness.  Pardon  me  one  moment.  I  say  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization  which  Mr.  Dowe  is  connected  with.  I  have  seen  no  infor- 
mation on  that  subject  except  what  is  shown  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony  before  this  commission,  as  I  remember  it,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  membership  of  his  organization  was  made  up  from  the  cream  of  the 

1  See  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  26. 
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other  organizations,  and  that  their  object  was  to  influence  legislation,  I  believe.  Can 
you  state  whether  the  standing  of  the  men  of  his  organization  is  any  higher  than 
that  of  the  men  generally  in  traveling  men's  associations? — A.  I  can  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject? — A.  None  whatever,  except  such,  opinion 
as  I  have  gained  from  reading  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Well,  if  you  please,  I  believe  I  would  rather  not  state  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Could  you  now  state  to  the  commission  how  many 
organizations  of  traveling  men  there  are  in  this  country ;  well-recognized  organizations? 

(No  response. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Put  down  the  membership  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could,  sir.  My  own  organization — the  one  with  which  I  am  connected — 
has  a  membership  of  approximately  15,000.  There  is  another  organization  at  Utica 
that  has,  according  to  my  best  information,  about  2,000.     There  is  another 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  The  Utica  one  is  a  good  deal  of  an  insurance  organization? — A. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  is  exclusively  accident  insurance;  not  general  insurance,  but 
accident. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  know  the  name  of  it? — A.  Jly  recollection  is  that 
it  is  The  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association;  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  title.  I  know  the  headquarters  are  at  Utica.  There  is  another  in  Iowa,  known 
as  the  Iowa  State.  The  membership  of  that,  I  believe,  is  about  11,000.  Then  there 
are  a  number  of  other  smaller  organizations.  There  is  one  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska; 
one  or  two  in  Ulintvis.  There  is  the  Western  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of 
Missouri;  that  is  a  life  insurance  organization;  and  a  number  of  others,  smaller. 

TRAVBLEHS'    PROTECTIVE   ASSOCIATIOX. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  there  not  one  that  has  a  membership  of  about  30,000? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  Now,  the  purposes  for  which  these  various  associations  are 
organized  are  by  no  means  identical.  I  know  of  but  one  national  organization,  and 
that  is  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  of  America,  with  which  I  am  connected. 
I  say  that  it  is  the  only  national  association,  because  we  have  State  organizations.  We 
have  first  the  national  association ;  then  we  have  what  are  known  as  State  divisions, 
organized  in  30  States,  and  then  the  local  posts,  as  we  know  them.  Each  State  has 
one  or  more  posts,  and  the  national  organization  is  made  up  of  the  members  from 
the  several  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcheord.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  your  organization  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York? — A.  Missouri. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  incorporated? — A.  We  incorporated  June  7,  1890. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  advantageous  to  be  so  incorporated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  advantages  of  it? 

The  Witness.  Of  incorporation? 

Mr.  Eatchpohd.  Yes. 

A.  The  only  advantage  that  I  know  of  accruing  from  incorporation  is  the  fact  that 
it  gives  us  an  individuality — gives  us  standing  that  otherwise  we  could  not  have. 

Q.  Is  that  all?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  your  incorporation  safeguard  the  funds  of  jour 
association? — ^A.  Naturally  so.     That  is  included  in  my  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  approximately  the  total  number  of  traveling 
men  in  the  United  States? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford,  interrupting. )  Before  we  leave  the  question  of  incorpora- 
tion. Do  not  the  articles  of  incorportation  make  your  organization  liable  in  every 
case  for  the  action  of  the  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  in  that  direction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Can  you  state  approximately  the  number  of  traveling  men 
in  the  United  States? — A.  I  can  not,  sir.  There  are  all  sorts  of  estimates,  none  of 
which  I  regard  as  entirely  reliable. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Dowe's  estimate  of  360,000,  I  believe,  correct? — A.  That  strikes  me  as 
being  rather  excessive;  but  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  defi- 
niteness  what  the  number  is.  I  should  say,  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, that  from  200,000  to  250,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  census  report  of  1890  shows  less  than  60,000  in  the 
whole  United  States. — ^A.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Dowe  quotes  from  the  census.  I  have 
not  consulted  the  census  figures.     I  should  regard  that  as  an  extremely  low  figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  organization  increasing  in  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  membership  was,  say,  3  years  ago,  2  years  ago,  1  year 
ago,  and  to-day? — A.  Yes;  I  can  give  it  to  you  from  1890  up  to  last  year,  if  you  wish  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  that,  please. — A.  Very  well.     Our  membership  June  1,  1891,  was 
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1,139;  the  same  date  in  1892,  1,980;  in  1893,  3,945;  1894,  7,052;  1895,  10,538;  1896, 
11,090;  1897,  11,503;  1898,  13,150;  1899,  14,126.  ,       ^        ^    , 

Q.  Now,  are  the  members  of  your  organization  generally  employed,  and  do  they 
keep  their  dues  well  paid  up  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes. 

EFFECTS   OP  TRUSTS  ON   COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

Q.  Then  the  industrial  combinations  are  not  afiecting  the  traveling  men  with 
whom  you  are  associated? 

The  Witness.  You  conclude  that  from  the  fact  that  we  are  growing? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Growing;  are  able  to  keep  the  dues  paid  up  and  are 
employed. — A.  Without  taking  the  responsibility  of  making  that  statement,  I  sug- 
gest that  might  be  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  State  how  it  might  be  proof  to  the  contrary. — A.  It  might  be  that  traveling 
men,  with  the  hope  of  strengthening  themselves  in  their  business,  would  go  into  the 
Travelers'  Protective  Association.  Then  you  must  remember  that  our  membership 
is  not  composed  exclusively  of  traveling  men. 

Q.  No;  you  made  a  statement  of  that,  and  you  said  you  thought  about  80  per 
cent  were  traveling  men. — A.  If  that  were  true  with  reference  to  the  Travelers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  we  might  conclude  also,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument,  that 
the  recent  formation  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  m  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  proof  that  the  laborers  of  that  town  were  flourishing.  They  say  they  were 
organized  because  they  were  not  flourishing,  and  with  a  view  to  protecting  them- 
selves, as  I  just  suggested. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  such  motives  are  leading  the  peojjle  to  go  into 
your  organization;  that  that,  rather  than  real  prosperity  among  them,  is  what  brings 
them  into  the  organization? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  any  definite  information 
in  that  regard;  nothing  that  would  be  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae).  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  members  losing 
their  positions  through  these  combinations,  and  how  many? — ^A.  We  have  no  statis- 
tics on  that  subject,  sir.  In  fact,  the  only  action  that  our  organization  haa  ever  taken 
as  an  organization  is  embodied  in  the  extract  I  have  given  you  from  our  minutes. 

Q.  In  your  observation  as  a  traveling  man,  do  you  know  of  lay-offs  or  discharges 
of  a  greater  number  of  traveling  men  than  there  were  before  these  combinations 
occurred? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  any  information  with  reference  to  the  discharge 
of  traveling  men — individual  cases — where  their  discharge  was  brought  about  appar- 
ently by  the  formation  of  organizations? — ^A.  There  is  but  one  instance  that  occurs  to 
me  at  this  moment,  and  that  is  of  the  combination  between  three  baking-powder 
manufacturers,  the  Eoyal,  Cleveland,  and  Price,  I  believe.  I  was  told  by  a  travel- 
ing man,  who  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  new  company,  that  prior  to  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  new  company  the  three  houses  had  100  traveling  men,  and  that 
immediately  or  very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  baking-powder  combination,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  64  were  discharged.     They  retained  36  men. 

Q.  That  is  one  instance? — A.  That  is  the  only  one  that  occurs  to  me.  Of  course,  1 
have  heard  the  general  talk  about  the  tobacco  combination  and  others,  perhaps,  but 
this  is  the  only  definite  statement  that  has  ever  been  made  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  information  with  reference  to  the  lowering  of  the  wages  of 
traveling  men  by  the  combinations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  having  more  nearly 
a  monopoly  of  the  product,  they  did  not  require  men  of  quite  so  high  a  degree  of  skill 
as  salesmen? — ^A.  No;  possibly  because  we  have  made  no  investigation  on  that  line. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  to  the  commission  that  we  have  made  no  investigation  of 
this  character  at  all.  I  am  here  to-day  in  obedience  to  an  invitation  from  this  com- 
mission and  under  instructions  from  my  national  board  of  directors  simply  to  reply 
to  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me  and  to  give  you  such  information  as  I  may 
have.  As  I  have  stated,  we  have  never  made  any  investigation  along  this  line,  our 
work  having  been  directly  in  other  lines,  with  reference  tohotel  accommodations, 
interchangeable  mileage,  and  legislative  matters  bearing  on  other  subjects.  The  bill 
just  now  pending  in  Congress,  by  the  way,  for  the  creation  of  a  new  office,  that  of 
secretary  of  commerce,  originated  with  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association. 

Q.  Are  you,  yourself,  of  the  opinion  that  this  subject  is  one  of  such  significance 
for  your  organization  that  it  would  care  to  make  any  investigation  among  its  own 
members  with  reference  to  the  matter,  and  report  to  the  commission?— A.  I  think  I 
can  say  with  perfect  safety  that  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  would  not  only 
be  willing  but  glad  to  do  anything  in  that  line  that  it  could,  and  assist  in  the  work. 
Our  chief  ambition  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  to  count  for  something  in  the  commercial 
world.     We  want  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  to  be  known  first  of  all  as  a 
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reliable  organization  of  conservative  business  men.  For  that  reason  we  have  been 
criticised  in  some  quarters  because  we  have  declined  to  make  as  much  noise  as  our 
membership  and  influence  entitled  us  to.  We  have  sought  to  obtain  our  desires  in 
certain  lines  by  appealing  to  men's  reason  and  sense  of  justice  rather  than  to  frighten 
them  by  beating  drums  and  blowing  horns.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  commission 
that  we  take  up  that  work,  I  should  feel  safe  in  saying  that  our  board  of  directors,  or 
the  association  which  meets  in  annual  convention  in  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of 
May,  would  be  willing  to  render  any  assistance  of  that  kind  that  it  could. 

Q.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  commission  would  be  glad  to  have  me  ask  you  to  take 
that  matter  up  and  get  such  information  as  you  can  that  you  know  is  trustworthy, 
and  send  it  to  the  commission  as  soon  as  you  can  report. — A.  Our  national  board  of 
directors  is  the  governing  body  of  our  organization.  I  am  here  under  their  instruc- 
tions. It  might  be  better  to  take  that  matter  up  with  the  national  convention.  How- 
ever, that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail  that  we  could  dispose  of. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  your  board  will  take  it  up  and  so  report. 

The  Witness.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  understand  clearly  what  we  are. 
We  were  organized  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  our  constitution,  and  we  have  tried 
zealously  to  have  our  actions  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  we  exist. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  importuned  to  join  hands  with  other  organizations  and 
with  individuals,  with  a  view  to  coercing  railroad  companies,  and  so  on.  We  have 
persistently  refused  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  taken  any  action  on  the  antiscalper  ticket- 
brokerage  question,  on  either  side? — A.  That  matter  came  up  for  consideration  at 
our  annual  convention  at  Nashville  in  1897.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  action  was,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  was  a  resolution  introduced 
condemning  the  proposed  legislation,  and  that  that  resolution  passed.  I  would  not 
be  positive  in  reference  to  that.  I  think,  however,  that  there  will  be  some  difliculty 
in  ascertaining  just  what  the  sentiment  of  our  membership  is  on  that  subject.  We 
are  divided,  of  course,  as  other  organizations  are.  I  do  not  recollect  just  what  action 
was  taken  at  that  time.  I  was  going  to  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  we  have 
won  interchangeable  mileage.  Instead  of  making  and  passing  resolutions  condemn- 
ing railroads  and  having  them  published  in  the  papers,  we  have  a  regularly  organized 
railroad  committee — national.  State,  and  local.  All  of  our  work  of  that  character  has 
been  done  through  our  national  committee.  By  pursuing  a  straightforward,  honor- 
able, conservative,  and  reasonable  method  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  interchange- 
able mileage,  after  about  6  or  7  years'  work,  over  something  more  than  78,000  miles 
of  railway.  That  includes  the  Western,  the  Central,  and  Southwestern  Passenger 
Associations'  territory.  We  very  frequently  get  letters,  scathing  letters,  condemning 
us  because  we  do  not  howl  after  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Association.  We  are 
continually  at  work  reasoning  with  them,  seeking  to  get  them  to  concede  what  we 
think  is  a  reasonable  request,  and,  by  the  way,  what  I  think  they  regard  now  as  a 
reasonable  request;  but  we  have  thought  proper  to  pursue  conservative  and  reason- 
able methods,  believing  that  men  can  be  reached  in  that  way  very  much  more  easily 
than  by  howling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  will,  then,  be  kind  enough  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
your  board  of  directors  and  see  if  you  can  make  some  report  to  the  commission  as 
soon  as  you  have  investigated  thoroughly  the  sentiment  among  your  members. — A. 
I  will  do  so,  sir.  If  the  commission  will  kindly  indicate  by  a  series  of  questions,  if 
it  is  practicable,  just  about  what  you  would  like,  I  think  I  could  say  with  perfect 
confidence  that  the  board  of  directors  will  be  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  and  make 
whatever  investigation  they  can. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  questions  will  be  furnished  you  for  doing  it. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  board  will  be  entirely 
willing  to  do  that. 

PEELING    OF   TKAVELING    MEN   TOWARD   TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks)  .  May  I  ask  further  whether  from  your  personal  association 
with  traveling  men  you  have  been  able  t<i  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  senti- 
ment on  this  question  of  industrial  combinations ;  as  to  whether  on  the  whole  they 
have  been  an  evil  for  the  country,  or  otherwise? — A.  I  believe  that  they  are  almost 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  trade  combinations,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  is  inimical  not  only  to  the  interests  of  traveling  men,  but  to  the 
entire  interest  of  the  country.  Not  every  man  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  has  a 
clearly  defined  idea  as  to  what  might  be  the  outcome,  but  there  is  that  indefinite, 
vague  sentiment  of  fear  that  something  dreadful  may  happen.  If  you  have  ever 
seen  a  horse  that  was  hoodwinked — a  locomotive  comes  near  him  and  you  will  see 
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that  tremor  that  comes  over  him,  indicating  a  fear  of  something,  he  knows  not  what. 
I  have  seen  it  repeatedly.  That  comes  nearer  to  describing  the  general  sentiment  of 
traveling  men  on  this  subject  than  any  figure  or  illustration  I  recall. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  they  have  clearly  defined  reasons  in  their  own  minds  for 
their  fear? — A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  I  do  not  believe,  to  illustrate,  that  the  action 
of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  in  tabling  those  resolutions  which  I  have  read, 
indicates  the  sentiment  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association.  I  believe  if  you 
were  to  take  every  delegate  who  was  in  that  hall  at  the  time — there  were  something 
Uke  205  delegates  at  the  convention;  I  do  not  know  just  how  many  were  in  the  hall 
when  this  matter  was  considered — I  do  not  believe  if  you  should  take  each  one  of 
these  men  and  ask  him  whether  he  believes  trade  combinations  are  beneficial  or 
otherwise,  that  he  would  hesitate  to  say  they  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  And  would  not  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  fear?-^A. 
Possibly  so;  that  is  frequently  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  there  are  reasons  given,  what  are  the  main  reasons  sug- 
gested?— A.  That  they  result  first  in  depriving  men — traveling  men — of  their  means  of 
support;  that  where  they  fail  to  deprive  men  of  their  means  of  support,  they  reduce 
them  to  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  they  do  not  know  one  day  whether  they  are 
going  to  have  employment  the  next.  They  become  more  and  more  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  the  strong  man,  and  the  character  of  the  traveling  men  as  a  whole  is 
degraded. 

Q.  What  is  the  reply  that  they  make  to  the  usual  argument  on  the  other  side  that 
this  discharge  of  traveling  men  is  simply  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
consumers,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  a  natural  and  normal  step  in  the  evolution 
of  business;  that  the  whole  process  is  something  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
follows  when  a  new  machine  is  introduced — an  invention?  That  is  common  argu- 
ment that  we  hear  frequently. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  along  that  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  reduction  of  the  cost 
to  the  consumer.  I  have  never  found  a  traveling  man  yet  who  believes  that  there  ia 
anything  in  that  argument  at  all,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  reductions  are 
ever  heard  of  as  a  direct  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  traveling  men. 
Traveling  men  are  usually  pretty  fair  judges  of  human  nature,  and  they  know  it  is 
contrary  to  man's  nature  to  make  reductions  in  his  wares,  merely  because  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  price  to  him. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  these 
organizations  upon  the  prices  of  the  product,  as  to  whether  they  have  really,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  increased  or  lowered  the  prices  of  the  product? — A.  i  have  made  some 
little  inquiry  from  time  to  time,  and  my  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  reduction.  Take 
the  baking-powder  illustration,  for  example.  Within  the  last  week  I  have  inquired 
of  one  reliable  retail  dealer  asking  him  whether  there  had  been  any  reduction  in  the 
price  of  baking  powder  to  him.  He  replied  "no."  I  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any 
reduction  in  the  retail  price.  He  had  not.  So  for  the  last  12  monthsr-at  least  since 
the  organization  of  that  company — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  anything  that  would 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  that  combination  had  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAEQnHAK. )  In  this  baking-powder  case  you  said  that  64  out  of  100 
had  lost  their  positions  as  traveling  men.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  business 
for  this  consolidation  to  retain  those  64  men  in  their  employ  after  they  had  made  the 
consolidation? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  discharge  or  displacement  of  those  64  men  might  be 
accounted  for  on  purely  business  grounds? — A.  Easily. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  as  you  have  answered  partially  before,  that  this  displacement 
of  labor  in  combinations  is  very  much  in  the  line  of  a  new  mechanical  invention, 
such  as  the  linotype  machine  among  printers,  where  1  machine  does  the  work  of  3 
men,  and  2  have  got  to  go  to  the  street?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two?— A.  The  difference  is  that  1  man 
under  the  new  order  of  things  does  not  do  the  work  of  3  men.  Where  1  man 
is  substituted  for  3,  the  work  that  the  2  men  did  goes  practically  undone, 
except  as  it  is  done  in  other  ways.  Improved  mechanical  appliances  can  not 
talk.  The  linotype  machine  can  not  say  to  some  other  machine — and  I  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  these  typesetting  machines  in  existence— "  Why  should  there 
be  5  of  us  manufactured?  It  is  a  prodigal  waste  of  material.  Let  us  combine; 
let  there  be  1  machine;  let  it  be  the  linotype."  While  they  do  work  an  improve- 
ment, it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  their  competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
bination between  manufacturers  or  coal  miners— operators,  I  believe  they  are 
called— is  a  combination  between  human  intelligences.  They  can  put  their  heads 
together  and  figure  on  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  we  will  say.    One  of 
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them  will  suggest,  it  saves  us  the  wages  of  a  thousand  men;  the  others  rub  their 
hands.  The  machine  does  not  do  that.  That  is  just  the  diflierence,  as  I  see  it.  It 
is  a  machine  niore  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  of  something  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sustaining  life.  You  have  not  asked  me  for  my  individual  opinion,  and  yet 
I  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  separate  the  official  from  the  individual.  So  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  do  not  see  any  way  to  avoid  the  formation  of  trade 
combinations;  it  seems  to  me  the  operation  of  a  hard  law;  no  way  to  get  around  it — 
I  mean  the  trade  combination  per  se.  I  believe  that  the  trade  combination  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  one  of  a  numerous  brood  of  children  of  a  common  parent. 
Take  my  own  case,  for  instance.  I  am  employed  by  a  New  York  schoolbook  pub- 
lishing house,  an  independent  concern.  While  they  are  not  exactly  monarchs  of  all 
they  survey,  they  pursue  their  own  course  in  transacting  their  business,  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  no  one.  If  they  were  to  notify  me  to-morrow  that  they  had  decided  to 
go  into  a  combination  of  schoolbook  men;  that  the  numerous  houses  in  the  United 
States  were  going  to  combine  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  dispense 
with  my  services,  I  should  say,  "I  regret  that,  because  I  am  especially  fitted  for  that 
work  if  I  am  especially  fitted  for  anything;  the  nearly  20  years  of  my  life  that  I  have 
given  to  that  has  unfitted  me  for  anything  else,  and  it  will  be  a  grievous  burden  to 
me  and  m^  family  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in  this  line;  but  I  recognize  that 
it  is  your  right  to  do  that  if  you  care  to,  and  I  will  not  complain."  I  don't  think  I 
would  approach  a  member  of  the  lower  house  in  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama 
for  his  vote  on  a  bill  that  I  knew  would  prevent  it,  because  I  should  say  that  they  were 
doing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  under  our  system. 
That  may  account  for  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  very  rabid  antitrust  man,  using  the 
term  in  the  sense  we  ordinarily  use  it  in. 

KEMEDY    FOE   THE   EVILS    OF   TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  was  about  to  ask  earher  if  you  had  any  remedies  to  suggest 
for  what  you  have  been  speaking  of.  I  think  you  have  practically  covered  that. 
You  think  there  is  practically  no  remedy  for  what  evil  there  may  be — that  it  will 
remedy  itself  if  it  is  remedied  at  all? — A.  No;  not  just  that. 

Q.  What? — A.  Not  just  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  legislation  in  which  the 
nation  can  indulge  is  going  to  remedy  the  trouble  of  which  we  complain.  I  think 
it  is  treating  scrofula  by  putting  on  poultices.  I  believe  that  there  is  one  evil  which 
is  the  parent  of  every  one  of  the  lesser  evils,  and  that  is  the  question  of  taxation;  I 
think  taxation  controls  it.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  commission  for  sa3dng  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  inconsistent  for  the  nation  to  complain  of  its  citizens  for 
combining  their  wealth  when  it  does  not  complain  at  the  way  they  get  their  wealth. 
I  beUeve  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  one  of 
these  Uls. 

Q.  And  to  get  to  the  remedy  would  be 1 — A.   (Interrupting.)  To  go  to  the 

foundation;  go  to  the  foundation.  When  we  say  to  a  number  of  people  of  the  United 
States,  "It  is  perfectly  proper  for  you  to  own  and  to  monopolize  the  coal  mines,  the 
gold  mines,  the  silver  and  copper  mines,  the  land  and  waterways  andports,"Ido 
not  see  how  we  can  go  to  them  and  complain  that  they  organize  trusts.  I  think  that 
the  trust,  as  we  usually  use  that  word,  is  simply  a  child,  one  of  the  numerous  children 
of  a  common  parent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhae.  )  So  that  the  commonwealth  itself  has  encouraged  this 
child?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  legislation — special  and  class  legislation,  you  mean — has  been  that 
which  gave  it  the  power? — A.  Yes;  unquestionably  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  not  technically  defined  your  remedy.  Is  it  the 
single  tax  on  land  values? — ^A.  It  is  the  single  tax. 

Q.  On  land  values? — A.  The  single  tax  on  land  values.  I  would  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  that  would  be  a  specific,  but  I  believe  that  would  go  very  far 
toward  solvmg  a  number  of  questions  that  trouble  us  very  greatly,  like  corruption  in 
office,  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes,  both  of  the  individuals  and  of  the  representa- 
tives, if  such  a  thing  exists,  and  so  on. 

I  SITUATION  OF  DISCHAKGED  TEAVELERS. 

Q.  There  was  one  question  further  that  I  wanted  to  ask  on  matters  of  fact.  That 
was  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  employees,  traveling  men  and  others,  when 
these  combinations  are  formed.  Have  you  any  information  with  reference  to  the 
reemployment  of  men  who  have  been  discharged,  we  will  say,  as  commercial 
travelers,  by  the  organization  in  other  capacities? — A.  No.     It  is  quite  likely  that  a 
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man  who  loses  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  one  line  will  utilize  his 
ability  in  some  other  line  if  he  can,  and  I  presume  that  has  been  done;  though,  as  I 
have  said  previously,  neither  I  nor  the  organization  of  which  I  am  an  officer  have 
made  any  investigations. 

Q.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  this  effect:  That  at  times  traveling  men,  and 
higher  officials  also,  in  separate  firms  or  corporations  that  have  come  together  into 
one  combination  and  have  discharged  these  men,  have  been  reemployed  in  some 
other  capacity,  because,  as  it  was  asserted,  while  they  were  not  needed  there,  the 
organization  was  doing  so  much  more  business,  extending  its  work  so  rapidly,  that 
they  really  needed  the  services  of  these  men,  but  in  some  other  capacity;  so  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  simply  a  shifting  of  work  and  not  an  absolute  depriving  men 
of  work  that  was  brought  about  by  the  combination;  and  I  thought  possibly  you 
might  have  some  data  on  that  subject. — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  organization,  composed  as  it  is 
of  as  intelligent  a  set  of  men  as  we  have  in  this  country  in  business,  if  discharged, 
have  better  opportunities  than  high-class  mechanics  and  superintendents  would 
have — that  is,  have  not  your  men  a  more  ready  adaptability  to  go  into  other  kinds 
of  work  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  business,  their  activity,  and  their  higher 
intelligence? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  of  all  professional  people  in  the  United  States,  would  you  not  readily 
say  that  the  commercial  men  will  adapt  themselves  to  these  commercial  changes 
quicker  than  almost  any  class,  for  instance  than  clerks,  or  even  superintendents  and 
the  like? — A.  I  believe  they  would,  except  in  cases  where  a  long  term  of  service  has 
unfitted  the  men  for  other  vocations.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  work  of  a 
traveling  man;  he  loses  his  local  identity,  so  to  speak.  A  local  man,  traveling,  say, 
out  of  a  comparatively  small  town,  covering  a  limited  territory,  coming  back  Satur- 
day night  to  his  family,  going  out  again  Monday  morning,  does  not  see  one-twentieth 
of  his  acquaintances  while  he  is  in  town.  His  acquaintances  are  here  and  there  all 
over  his  territory.  By  and  by,  if  he  has  served  a  considerable  number  of  years,  he 
comes  back  to  his  native  town,  if  he  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  finds 
himself  a  comparative  stranger  in  his  own  town.  That  is  true  in  a  greater  degree  of 
men  who  cover  a  large  territory,  like  a  man  traveling  from  Philadelphia  and  going 
all  over  the  South,  we  will  say,  or  the  West,  where  their  trips  are  very  much  longer 
and  their  stay  at  home  shorter.  I  know  of  men  who  travel  11 J  months  out  of  every 
12;  go  away  and  stay  for  5  or  6  months  at  a  time,  and  come  home  and  stay  a  week, 
and  then  go  out  again  for  the  same  length  of  time.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  they 
would  be  as  apt  to  light  on  their  feet,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  as  any  class  of 
men  you  can  find. 

Q.  Being  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  their  character,  they  can  fit  themselves  both 
to  localities  and  to  businesses? — A.  They  would  be  more  apt  to  do  that  than  any 
other  class  that  I  know  of. 

PAY   OF  TRAVELERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  facts  or  information  in  regard  to  the  average 
wages  that  a  traveling  man  obtains  in  comparison  with  others  of  Bke  intelligence  in 
other  pursuits? — ^A.  I  have  not.  We  have  never  gathered  any  statistics  along  that 
line,  and  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to  compute  it. 

Q.  How  do  they  generally  work — on  a  per  cent  of  what  they  sell,  or  on  a  monthly 
or  yearly  salary? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  a  vast  majority  of  them  work  for  stated  sal- 
aries plus  their  legitimate  expenses.  Some  of  them  get  a  salary,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  a  percentage  on  their  sales  over  and  above  a  certain  amount. 

Q.  Can  you  state  some  of  the  higher  and  lower  salaries  that  are  paid,  or  the 
medium,  for  those  who  work  on  a  salary? — A.  I  should  say  that  the  minimum— 
which  would  apply  to  men  traveling  over  a  very  limited  territory,  say  reaching  out 
100  or  150  miles  from  home,  for  local  houses  in  lines  that  do  not  pay  a  large  profit- 
the  minimum  would  be  about  |900  per  year,  plus  their  expenses,  of  course.  The 
maximum  would  probably  be  between  $4,000  and  |5,000  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the  same  opportunity  for  such  men  to  gain  homes 
and  enter  business  that  there  is  for  others  engaged  in  more  local  employment?— A. 
No;  for  the  reason  that  I  gave  just  a  moment  ago.  I  feel  that  myself  I  have  been 
traveling  nearly  20  years,  and  while  I  am  very  fond  of  my  home  town  and  find  as 
high  a  degree  of  pleasure  around  my  own  hearthstone  as  the  average  man,  I  can 
not  shake  off  the  feeling  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in  my  own 
town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  with  the  membership  of 
the  different  traveling  men's  associations?  Can  you  not  get  that  for  us? — A.  I  can 
procure  it  for  you. 
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Q.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  testimony? — A.  I  should  take  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Faequhak.  Will  you  amend  your  testimony  where  the  question  was  asked 
you  about  the  various  organizations  and  names,  and  supplement  that  with  the  main 
report? 

The  Witness.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Fakquhak.  And  if  there  is  a  characteristic  to  them,  as  there  is  to  the  Utica 
association,  just  add  that  to  them,  mainly  so  and  so,  mainly  so  and  so. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  you  alluded  to  Mr.  Dowe'a  testimony,  have  you 
anything  more  to  say  in  regard  to  any  points  that  he  has  raised? — A.  Nothing  unless 
the  commission  has  some  questions  to  ask.  I  have  read  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony  and 
I  think  a  little  of  it  ia  rather  peculiar. 

TKAVELEKS'    PROTECTIVE    ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Pick  out  that  peculiar  part  and  tell  us  where  it  is  peculiar, 
will  you? — A.  I  would  rather  not  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  seeming  to  criticize  Mr. 
Dowe.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  organization  for  which  he  speaks  except  that 
there  is  such  an  organization.  Taking  his  own  statement  that  it  has  somewhere 
between  1,500  and  2,000  members  and  that  their  dues  are  $1  a  year,  it  strikes  me  at 
least  that  their  fund  with  which  they  propose  to  do  the  work  is  rather  small,  when 
you  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  task  involved.  The  Travelers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation has  not  any  too  much  money,  but  we  have  more  than  $1  a  year.  We  had 
to  transfer  $10,000  a  month  ago  from  our  expense  fund  to  our  indemnity  funds 
because  we  did  not  have  any  use  for  it  in  the  expense  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  you  care  to  state  what  your  dues  are? — A.  Our  mem- 
bership fee  is  $2;  paid  but  once  as  long  as  the  member  keeps  his  dues  up.  Then  he 
pays  $10  a  year.  That  $10  is  divided  between  the  national  expense  fund,  the  national 
benefit  fund,  the  State  division,  and  the  local  post.  Our  indemnity  fund  was  about 
$50,000  a  few  days  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to-day;  but  within  the  last  10  days 
it  was  $50,000,  and  the  expense  fund  was  three  or  four  thousand  and  ample  to  take 
us  beyond  the  1st  of  July,  when  our  dues  are  payable  again. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  is  your  indemnity  fund  used? — A.  In  accidents — 
injury  by  accident. 

Q.  By  accident  only? — A.  Yes;  by  accident  only.  We  pay  $25  a  week  in  case  of 
total  disability  for  not  to  exceed  52  weeks,  and  $1,000  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg, 
$2,000  for  the  loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet  or  both  arms  or  both  legs,  and  so  on — 
about  like  any  accident  insurance  company.  We  have  paid  out  since  our  organization 
something  over  $500,000 — about  half  a  million  dollars — in  that  way. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Do  you  pay  a  death  benefit?— A.  Yes;  $5,000. 

Q.  That  is  natural  death,  is  it? — A.  No,  no;  by  accident. 

Q.  Accident? — A.  Either  immediate  or  resultant. 

Q.  (By  Sir.  Faequhae.)  Were  there  many  of  your  members  in  the  United  States 
Mutual  Life? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pattern  your  accident  benefit  somewhat  after  that  company? — A.  No; 
our  certificate  in  a  general  way  resembles  that  of  the  FideUty  and  Casualty  and  the 
Travelers  of  Hartford,  and  companies  of  that  description.  While  we  are  not  an  acci- 
dent insurance  company,  we  give  our  members  an  accident  benefit. 

feeling  of  travelers  toward  trusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Iwantto  refer  to  the  Louisville  convention.  Thewitness 
referred  to.it  rather  fully.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  were  any  other  reasons 
assigned  by  the  members  of  that  convention  for  tabling  the  antitrust  resolution  other 
than  the  claim  that  some  of  the  delegates  and  membership  of  the  organization  were 
employed  by  such  concerns.  Were  there  any  economic  reasons  for  it  as  expressed 
by  the  delegates? — A.  I  have  given  you  the  report  of  the  stenographers  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  the  speeches  that  were  made? 

The  Witness.  Everything  that  was  said — that  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Well,  in  that  I  have  heard  no  economic  reasons  expressed.  The 
main  reason  was  that  some  of  the  delegates  were  employed  by  trusts,  and  for  that 
reason  they  hei^itated  about  adopting  such  a  resolution. 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  That  is  a  question?— A.  I  have  given  you  the  report  just 
as  it  was  taken  down  by  our  stenographer. 

Q.  That  is  a  full  report,  is  it?— A.  That  is  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject  unless 
some  of  the  members  talked  between  themselves. 
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Q.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion:  Are  you  or  are  you  not  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trust  is  injurious  to  the  commercial  travelers? — A.  I  should  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  It  is?    In  what  respect? — A.  My  answer  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  question. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  that  you  have  answered  partially;  I  want  to  know,  and  I 
think  the  commission  would  like  to  know,  whether  it  is  injurious  in  the  way  of 
reducing  their  wages  directly  or  throwing  them  out  of  employment,  or  whether  it 
is  injurious  because  of  its  general  effects  upon  the  whole  people? — A.  Naturally,  since 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  when  a  man  is  confronted  with  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  his  bread  and  butter,  that  is  the  first  thing  he  thinks  of.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  average  man  takes  cognizance  of  the  need  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
when  his  own  grocery  account  is  likely  to  go  unpaid.  So  I  would  say  that  the  hesi- 
tancy with  which  the  traveling  man  goes  about  handling  a  question  of  this  character 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  feels  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  bread  and  butter. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you,  if  you  are  able,  tell  us  anything  of  the  working  of 
the  trusts  whose  product  is  handled  either  by  you  or  by  your  associates,  placed  in 
the  different  supply  stores  and  through  those  stores  to  the  public;  for  instance,  the 
cracker  trust,  the  tobacco  trust,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  Are  you  in  any  sense 
familiar  with  those  things,  or  could  you  enlighten  the  commission  on  them?— A. 
With  reference  to  those  products  or  others? 

Q.  Yes.-^A.  No;  I  have  not  made  any  investigation.  I  ought  to  have  stated  to 
the  commission  at  the  outset  something  that  was  suggested  by  an  inquiry  made  by  a 
member  of  the  commission  relative  to  what  I  wanted  to  say  this  afternoon.  My 
answer  was  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  except  as  it  might  be  developed  by  inquiries 
of  the  commission.  This  commission  communicated  with  the  chairman  of  our 
national  railroad  committee,  Mr.  Phelan,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Phela,n  turned  that  let- 
ter over  to  the  board  of  directors  in  St.  Louis  on  the  second  Saturday  of  this  month, 
and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  Washington.  I  told  them  that  I  would,  provided 
I  could  arrange  my  business  so  that  I  could  get  off.  Subsequently  I  received  from 
Mr.  Sackett  a  formal  invitation,  which  I  have  with  me,  dated  the  12th.  I  got  that 
the  14th,  so  I  have  had  4  days,  business  days,  between  the  receipt  of  that  invitation 
and  to-dajr.  So  my  coming  is  a  courtesy  to  the  commission,  and  intended  to  indi- 
cate to  this  commission  our  entire  willingness  to  give  you  any  information  we  can  and 
to  help  you  in  the  work.  We  understand  that  you  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  are  we,  and  we  want  to  help  you,  if  we  can,  to  perpetuate  what  already  is 
the  grandest  government  the  world  ever  saw.  I  did  not  come  loaded,  I  did  not  pre- 
pare any  paper,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  done  so  if  1  had  had  the  time, 
because  I  wanted  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  being  fixed  up  for  the  occasion.  Par- 
don me,  Mr.  Katchford,  did  I  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Ratchfoed.  I  think  you  have  answered  that  as  far  as  I  care  along  that  line. 

The_  Witness.  I  have  some  opinions  along  that  line,  but  I  am  very  loth  to  express 
them  in  definite  terms.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  some  organizations  that  have 
been  advertised  as  trusts,  and  I  have  seen  no  evil  effects  from  their  existence.  I 
know  of  some  of  their  men  being  displaced,  but  do  not  know  why;  possibly  because 
they  were  not  as  competent  as  they  would  like  to  have  them.  There  may  be  other 
reasons,  but  I  have  made  no  investigation  along  that  line,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
make  a  statement  unless  I  could  sustain  it  with  evidence. 

(Reading  from  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony':)  "Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  one 
that  took  this  action  at  Louisville,  that  you  spoke  of?  A.  Thirteen  thousand." 
That  is  approximately  correct.  ( Reading : )  "  They  are  not  all  traveling  men,  by  the 
way;  they  have  also  employers  and  buyers  and  insurance  men." 

We  do  admit  insurance  men;  it  would  not  disqualify  a  man;  he  might  be  a  manu- 
facturer and  at  the  same  time  an  insurance  man.  Being  an  insurance  man  would 
not  disqualify  him,  but  if  he  followed  life  or  fire  or  accident  insurance  solely,  we 
could  not  admit  him.  (Reading:)  "They  will  take  as  a  member  anybody  who 
travels  occasionally,  and  if  a  man  travels  a  day  a  year  he  can  be  a  member  of  that 
organization.     It  is  an  accident  association." 

Well,  that  is  an  error.  If  we  found  a  man  that  traveled  a  day  a  year  just  to.get 
into  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association,  or  only  traveled  occasionally,  the  national 
board  of  directors  would  cancel  his  membership  just  the  moment  they  heard  of  it; 
they  have  authority  to  do  that,  to  cancel  the  membership  of  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  look  upon  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony  very  largely  as 
a  disparagement  of  your  association? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  He  just  makes 
one  or  two  mistakes.  I  see  he  states  that  he  is  a  member  of  it;  I  did  not  understand 
that  ho  was;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  posted  about  its  object  and  affairs, 
however. 


1  See  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  39, 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHAELES  E.  FLINT, 

MerchaTti. 

The  commission  met  at  10.46  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Flint 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address? — ^A.  Charles 
R.  Flint,  New  York  City. 

Q.  Your  occupation? — ^A.  Occupation,  merchant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  have  had  in  your  business  some  personal  relations  with 
various  industrial  combinations,  I  understand.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  mention 
some  of  those  with  which  you  have  been  connected  and  the  nature  of  your  relations 
with  them? — A.  I  have  organized,  or  been  one  of  the  organizers,  of  the  National 
Starch  Company,  the  American  Caramel  Company,  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company, 
and  the  United  States  Eubber  Company.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  a  director  of  the  National  Starch  Company, 
and  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

MOTIVES  LEADING  TO  THE  FORMATION   OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  reasons  that  influenced  the  different  concerns  that 
were  previously  separate  to  come  together  into  these  combinations?  You  might  per- 
haps treat  the  different  combinations  separately,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  points  defl- 
nitely  in  the  different  industries. — ^A.  In  general,  the  reasons  that  would  apply  to  all 
would  be  the  desire  to  secure  economies  through  combination,  and  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  parties  to  have  their  property  in  a  form  where  it  would  have  a  current 
market  value,  and  be  readily  realizable. 

Q.  That  is,  they  want  it  in  stocks  and  bonds  instead  of  in  the  plants  themselves? — 
A.  Instead  of  unrealizable  securities,  or,  perhaps,  to  provide  against  death  or  disa- 
bility, behoving  that  by  having  an  interest  in  the  combination,  in  the  event  of  disa- 
bility, instead  of  having  to  compete  with  the  best  intelligence  in  the  industry,  that 
intelligence  would  have  an  identity  of  interest  with  them  and  would  work  to  protect 
their  interest.  In  some  cases  the  inducement  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  enter 
combinations  has  been  that,  owing  to  the  war  of  prices  which  has  existed  (such  wars 
being  the  death  instead  of  the  life  of  trade),  they  have  felt  forced  to  enter  into  com- 
binations in  order  to  avoid  failure  or  serious  depreciation  of  their  interest. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  would  cover  practically  the  leading  reasons  that  brought  these 
combinations  together.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these  industries  the 
managers  of  the  different  competing  institutions  thought  that  in  case  of  death  or 
disability  they  would  prefer  to  have  an  identity  of  interest  with  the  others  rather 
than  to  be  forced  to  compete  with  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  as  their  rivals.  I 
infer  that  you  would  say  m  general  that  a  prominent  force  in  bringing  them  together 
was  what  they  considered  undue  competition  and  the  added  risks  of  business  that 
come  from  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  danger  that  comes  from  the  death  of  members  of  those  separate 
industries  is  concerned,  is  there  not  a  difference  between  a  great  combination  con- 
trolling a  large  share  of  the  output  and  a  partnership? — A.  Provided  there  exists  a 
union  of  interest  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  industry,  the  eflSciency  and  ability  of  the 
management  is  not  materially  reduced  in  the  event  of  death.  Aji  individual  corpo- 
ration, however,  no  matter  how  well  organized  or  how  well  established,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  its  head  fails  for  want  of  ability  of  the  first  order  in  its  management. 
The  best  example  of  that  which  I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  is  the  way  the  busi- 
ness of  A.  T.  Stewart  went  to  pieces  after  his  death.  If  that  had  been  a  part  of  a 
combination  and  Mr.  Wanamaker  had  been  in  the  combination,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  business  never  would  have  declined. 
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Q.  You  did  not  have  in  mind  then  simply  the  convenience  of  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty through  shares  of  stock,  bonds,  and  so  on,  but  rather  the  identity  of  interest  in 
the  management  of  business? — A.  Yes. 

ECONOMIES   EFFECTED  BY   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIOMS— THE   LARGER  USB  OF  SPECIAL 

MACHINERY. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  various  economies  that  it  was  expected  might  be  made.  Will  yon 
take  that  up  more  in  detail  as  regards  some  of  your  companies;  for  instance,  the 
rubber  companies? — A.  Well,  in  general,  centralized  manufacture  permits  the  largest 
use  of  special  machinery.  In  the  different  combinations  the  manufacturing  has  been 
centralized  and  economies  secured  through  the  adoption  of  more  economical  methods, 
which  are  made  possible  by  the  large  volume  of  business. 

Q.  Could  you  illustrate  that  more  in  detail? — ^A.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  an  important  branch  of  the  business  is  the  production 
of  what  is  called  the  reclaimed  rubber.  Instead  of  the  rubber  being  reclaimed  in 
each  factory  or  at  the  principal  factories,  that  business  has  been  centralized  in  one 
factory,  and  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  reclaimed  rubber  has  thereby  been  reduced 
about  20  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mean  by  reclaiming? — A.  Obtaining 
rubber  from  old  rubber  goods  that  have  been  discarded.  By  chemical  processes  we 
are  able  to  reclaim  about  15  per  cent  of  the  efficiency  as  compared  with  new  rubber. 

Q.  ■  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  This  illustration  applies  to  both  the  rubber  companies,  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company?— 
A.  Yes;  but  to  a  larger  extent  to  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  which  has  a 
reclaiming  plant  at  Naugatuck. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  difference  between  these  two  companies? — A.  The  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  manufactures  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods  other  than 
boots  and  shoes,  while  97  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany is  at  present  in  boots  and  shoes. 

ECONOMY  realized   IN  RUNNING  FACTORIES  FULL  TIME. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  speak  of  some  of  the  other  economies  of  combination? — A.  By 
running  a  factory  full  time,  which  can  be  brought  about  through  centralized  manu- 
facture, there  is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  overhead  charges.  In 
recent  calculations  we  have  found  that  the  percentage  saved  in  the  cost  of  production 
by  running  a  factory  full  time  instead  of  half  time  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber? — A.  That  is  in  general;  but  the  calcula- 
tions that  I  have  especially  in  mind  and  which  were  recently  made  were  in  the  rub- 
ber industry. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  either  of  the  two  rubber  companies  were  you  able  to  efiect  this 
saving  to  a  great  enough  extent  to  enable  you  to  close  some  of  the  poorer  plants 
without  lessening  your  output?— A.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany certain  factories  were  closed  in  order  to  secure  these  economies,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  one  factory  waa  closed;  but  in  tiie 
case  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  there  were  more  factories  closed  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  purchased  at  the  outset  a  larger 
number  of  factories,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 
only  concerns  that  were  successful  were  purchased. 

EXTENT    OF    CONTROL    POSSESSED    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    COMPANY    AND    THE 
RUBBER  GOODS   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  country's  output  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  does 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  control?— A.  About  70  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company?— A.  The  Rubber  Goods  Man- 
ufacturing Company  manufactures  10  different  classes  of  rubber  goods.  In  some 
cases,  being  protected  by  a  monopoly  obtained  under  a  Government  patent,  they 
have  100  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  lines  in  which  they  have  these  patents?— A.  They  have 
patents  in  certain  kinds  of  tiling— interlocking  tiling— and  also  on  certain  kmds  of 
tires.     In  other  lines  they  manufacture  only  from  25  to  75  per  cent. 

ECONOMY   OBTAINED  THROUGH   MORE  DIRECT  SALES. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  other  economies  that  have  been  made?— A.  In  certain  indus- 
tries there  have  been  substantial  economies  through  direct  sales— direct  distribution— 
although  in  securing  economies  in  that  department  of  the  business  very  great  care 
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has  to  be  taken  not  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  organization.  One  of  the  dan- 
gers that  industrial  organizations  are  subject  to  is  that  the  management,  desirous  of 
securing  economies,  are  Uable  to  go  too  far  in  securing  economies  in  the  sale  of  their 
producS.  In  doing  so  they  are  very  likely  to  reduce  very  seriously  the  efficiency  of 
that  branch  of  the  industry.  Substantial  economies  can  be  made  in  that  way,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  effecting  them. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  as  to  the  kinds  of  goods  that  you  have  to  dispose 
of  whether  you  can  make  economies  in  this  way  by  selUng  direct  or  through  agente? — 
A.  A  very  decided  difference. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  that? — ^A.  For  instance,  where  the  goods  are  sold  owing  to 

the  popularity  of  a  trade-mark,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company. 

The  American  Chicle  Company  is  enabled  to  distribute  a  large  amount  of  goods 

owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  trade-marks  that  are  very  highly  regarded  by  the 

:    public.    In  a  case  of  that  kind — in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company — the 

:    most  complete  centralization  has  come  about.    The  whole  business  has  been  cen- 

1    tered  in  one  office,  but  they  have  30,000,000  customers  that  insist  on  having  their  par- 

:    ticular  brands. 

ECONOMIES   IN  ADVERTISING  AND   IN  SALESMEN. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  then,  your  idea  is  that  they  may 
i  make  these  economies  in  selling  by  lessening  the  number  of  traveUng  men  or  by 
:  lessening  the  amount  of  advertising? — A.  Yes;  by  reducing  the  amount  of  advertis- 
j  ing,  although  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far  in  that  direction. 
1  Q.  They  can  make  the  advertising  more  efficient? — A.  Since  combination  has  been 
;  brought  about  they  can  secure  the  same  results  at  considerable  less  expense,  owing 
to  the  more  intelligent  distribution  and  method  of  advertising;  and  advertising  in  a 
.';   very  large  way  enables  them  to  secure  more  favorable  rates. 

•  Q.  In  the  case  of  these  companies  that  you  have  been  speaking  of,  has  there  been 
,    any  material  saving  by  reducing  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  which  companies? — A.  Well,  in  most  cases  there  has  been  considerable  sav- 
ing, and  in  some  cases,  perhaps  they  have  gone  a  Uttle  too  far  in  that  direction. 
That  is,  they  have  undertaken  to  secure  too  great  economies  and  have  thereby 
reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  selhng  department. 
:-.      Q.  And  reduced  the  sales  in  proportion? — ^A.  Keduced  the  sales, 
s;:      Q.  Can  you  give  us  anymore  definite  data  with  reference  to  the  number  of  travel- 
E  ing  men  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with  in  the  United  States  Rubber 
j;  Company  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company? — A.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  of  25  per  cent.     In  the  case 
ji  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  saving  has  been  less,  from  the 
;:  fact  that  the  poUcy  which  has  prevailed  in  the  management  of  that  company  has  been 
to  sustain  the  individuality  and  independence  of  each  concern,  believing  that  in  that 
•J  way  a  higher  efficiency  would  be  secured  in  the  selling  branch  of  the  business. 
jr  Although  the  latter  method  has  been  more  expensive,  experience  has  proved  that  it 
^  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  company  not  to  attempt  to  secure  the  last  economy. 

f-  A  BETTER  REGULATION  OP  PRODUCTION   ATTAINED  BY  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

*  Q.  Is  there  any  other  saving  that  had  been  expected  from  the  combination? — ^A. 
3'  By  centraUzation  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  carrying  of  stocks,  thereby  reduc- 
P  ing  interest,  insurance,  stor^e,  and  shop  work. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  are  able  to  reduce  the  stocks  you  carry?  Is  it  because  you  can 
gauge  the  markets  better  and  fit  your  supply  better  to  the  demand? — A.  Yes;  pro- 

^  dnction  is  regulated.  That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  industrial  combinations. 
Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  that  are  competing  without  any  general 

,^  understandingorplan,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overproduction,  with  the  result  that  mar- 

'•  kets  become  demoraUzed.  Overproduction  is  a  breeder  of  panics,  and  failures  result. 
When  these  interests  are  combined,  production  is  regulated  to  the  requirements  of 

!'  the  country  to  a  large  extent. 

'-„     Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  sources  of  saving  that  operate?— A.  The  advantage 

i^'  that  results  from  standardizing  production  by  reducing  the  number  of  styles.  That 
.  causes  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  helps  to  reduce  stocks. 

'  '  Then,  too,  the  company  has  the  advantage  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  the  industry 

<*'  in  adopting  the  best  standards. 

ECONOMY  IN   EXPENSES   OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  whether  you  expected  to  save  anything,  or  have  saved  any- 
'-  thing,  in  the  way  of  freight  charges? — A.  Yes;  a  well-managed  combination  takes 
-'  advantage  of  the  cheapest  transportation  facilities.     They  will  ship  goods  to  the 
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West,  for  instance,  when  they  can  get  the  advantage  of  water  freights  on  the  lakea. 
They  have  storage  facilities  at  western  points,  and  the  rate  of  freight  is  considerably 
leas  during  the  summer  than  when  water  transportation  is  closed;  the  well-managed 
industrials  take  advantage  of  these  conditions. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  whether  there  has  been  a  distinct  source  of  saving  in  these 
industrials  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  Yes.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  starch,  and 
in  the  case  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  has  a 
large  warehouse  at  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  shipments  are  made  there  by  water 
transportation. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  particularly  to  the  Chicle  company  also?— A.  No;  for  the 
reason  that  the  Chicle  product  is  done  up  in  such  small  packages  that  the  freight  is 
not  any  material  item. 

Q.  Has  there  been,  within  a  year  or  two,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
to  increase  the  rates  of  any  of  your  products  by  changing  them  from  one  classifica- 
tion to  another? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

ECONOMY   IN  THE   PUKCHASE  OF  RAW   MATERIALS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  Are  there  not  some  economies  in  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials?  You  have  said  nothing  at  all  about  where  you  get  your  raw  materials; 
whether  under  combination  you  can  secure  them  cheaper,  or  make  arbitrary 
rates  from  the  parties  you  buy  them  from. — ^A.  As  a  rule  there  is  not  much  saving 
to  be  secured  in  the  purchase  of  staple  merchandise.  In  some  instances  the  large 
consolidations  are  at  a  disadvantage,  owingto  the  fact  that  they  are  such  large  buyers. 
In  general,  I  should  say  that  some  economies  can  be  secured  by  them,  but  these 
would  not  be  important  unless  the  combination  should  use  a  very  large  percentage 
of  that  particular  kind  of  raw  material  anywhere  produced.  In  considering  me 
raw  material  market,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  your  calculations  all  the  law 
material  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  present  facilities  for  quick  transportation.  Raw 
material  in  London  is  as  available  as  if  it  were  around  the  corner;  therefore,  unless  an 
industry  uses  a  large  percentage  of  the  raw  material  that  is  produced  in  the  world  at 
large,  no  important  advantage  can  be  obtained. 

NATURE  OP  THE  BUSINESS   OF  THE  AMERICAN   CHICLE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  told  us  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  products 
of  the  rubber  companies.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  the  nature  of  the 
product  of  the  Chicle  Company,  and  of  the  raw  materials  that  are  used?— A.  The 
principal  article  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gum  is  chicle,  which  is  imported  from 
Mexico. 

Q.  What  is  it,  a  gum? — ^A.  It  is  a  gum.  Then  there  is  considerable  sweetening 
and  flavoring  used  in  the  product. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  with  reference  to  the  brands,  and  said  in  effect, 
that  you  had  30,000,000  customers  that  insisted  on  a  favorite  brand.  About  how 
many  brands  of  chewing  gum  are  manufactured  by  the  Chicle  Company?^— A.  Seven. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  leading  brands? — ^A.  White's  Yucatan,  Tutti  Fnitti, 
Adam's  Tutti  Frutti,  Beeman's  Pepsin  gum.    For  the  others  I  refer  you  to  the  fences. 

Q.  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  the  Chicle  Company  you  perhaps  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  raw  product  of  the  world? — A.  That  is  true,  from  the  fact 
that  that  industry  is  essentially  an  American  industry. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  cultivated  the  taste  of  Europe? — ^A.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
educate  the  Europeans  up  to  the  advantages  of  chewing  gum. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  the  entire  world's  output  of  chicle  we 
consume? — A.  We  consume  about  50  per  cent. 

ECONOMIES  IN  GREATER  FREEDOM  FROM   BAD   DEBTS  AND  IN  COMPARATIVE  ACCOCIITINO. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  other  savings  that  you  had  anticipated  in  the  formation 
of  these  companies? — A.  Savings  by  a  greater  loiowledge  of  credit  conditions;  when 
men  come  together  who  have  heretofore  been  in  competition  they  bring  to  the  com- 
mon interest  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  credit  conditions;  and  a  combination 
must  guard  itself  against  bad  debts. 

Q.  About  how  much  saving  is  made  along  that  line  in  some  of  these  different 
companies?— A.  Well  last  year  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  about  $25,000,000  lost  less  than  $1,000  by  bad  debts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  lost  proportionately  by  some  of  the  separate  com- 
panies before  the  combination?— A,  I  think  that  the  loss  by  separate  compameB 
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would  have  averaged  on  a  buainess  of  that  volume  over  $100,000  a  year,  but  it  is  fair 
to  state  that  business  conditions  were  favorable  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  other  economies? — ^A.  Well,  the  general  advantages  that  result 
from  comparative  accounting. 

METHOD  OF  OKGANIZING  THE  EUBBBR  GOODS  MANUPACTUEING   COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  us  in  some  detail  the  general  methods  of  organization 
that  were  followed — the  work  that  was  done  by  the  promoter  in  the  way  of  dealing 
with  the  different  vendors,  with  the  banks,  the  fixing  of  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erties, the  way  in  which  you  went  to  work  to  organize  some  of  these  companies,  and 
so  on?  Take  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  for  example;  tell  us  how 
you  went  to  work  to  organize  that. — A.  The  flrat  move  that  I  made  in  that  business 
was  to  form  what  some  call  a  blind  pool — ^that  is,  parties  subscribed  $5,000,000,  of 
which  there  was  allotted  $3,000,000,  and  this  fund  was  deposited  in  the  Central 
Trust  Company  to  be  invested  by  me  in  rubber  properties,  so  that  at  the  outset  I  had 
in  hand  $3,000,000  in  cash  with  which  to  buy  rubber  properties.  Simultaneously 
with  that  subscription,  I  created  a  plan  of  capitalization  under  which  it  was  provided 
that  a  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  should  be  issued,  and  in  the  agreements 
I  provided  that  that  issue  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  tangible  assets;  and  I 
went  further  and  specified  as  to  what  tangible  assets  should  include,  namely: 

Plants  which  were  appraised  by  three  men  (one  of  these  three  was  a  president  of  a 
national  bank,  another  was  an  engineer,  and  the  third  was  the  head  of  one  of  our 
largest  manufacturing  industries). 

Merchandise,  raw,  wrought,  and  in  process,  taken  at  the  market  value  at  the  time 
of  the  organization. 

Manufactured  goods  at  about  cost,  but  at  a  percentage  less  than  the  selling  prices. 

Receivables  guaranteed  by  the  vendors  and  secured  by  collateral  deposited  by  the 
vendors  with  the  trust  company,  the  collateral  deposited  amounting  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  received  by  the  vendors. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  am  I  to  understand  that  these  receivables  were  guaranteed  at  their  face 
value? — ^A.  The  receivables  were  guaranteed  at  the  value  at  which  they  were  put  into 
this  accounting.  From  the  total  values,  as  before  stated,  there  were  deducted  liabili- 
ties, if  any,  and  preferred  stock  was  issued  for  the  net  result.  Common  stock  was 
issued  to~represent  the  value  of  good  will,  patents,  and  trade-marks;  and  patents  are 
of  very  great  value.  One  important  branch  of  the  business  is  the  manufacture  of 
tires.  A  user  of  a  tire  is  very  particular  to  have  one  of  a  certain  manufacture.  The 
issue  of  common  stock  was  limited  to  fourteen  and  two-sevenths  times  the  amount 
of  the  net  earnings  during  the  year  previous  to  the  organization.  That  put  the  issue 
of  common  stock  on  a  7  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  In  case  of  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  are  there  secret  processes  of  manufacture 
that  are  of  any  value? — A.  Yes;  there  are  secret  processes,  and  the  issue  of  common 
stock  would  represent  the  value  of  those  processes. 

Q.  Take,  for  example,  20  rubber  plants.  How  many  secret  processes  do  you  sup- 
pose there  would  be  possessing  any  market  value  which  some  of  those  concerns  would 
have  and  others  not? — ^A.  No  concern  would  be  manufacturing  under  exactly  the 
same  processes,  but  the  manufacturing  of  rubber  is  something  that  might  be  likened 
to  cooking,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  dangerous  to  dictate  to  your  cook  as  to  how  she 
shall  miir  the  dough.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  to  dictate  to 
all  the  companies  ttie  accurate  methods  that  you  would  in  the  manufacture  of  metals, 
but  substantial  advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  general  adoption  of  processes 
that  heretofore  have  only  been  used  in  one  factory. 

Q.  I  understand  that  these  processes  are  also  included  in  this  good  will  for  which 
the  common  stock  was  issued? — A.  That  is  correct.  The  members  of  the  cash  syndi- 
cate, to  which  I  first  referred,  received  from  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany stock  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  manufacturers  who  entered  the 
company,  all  being  dealt  with  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  I  have  outUned  in  con- 
nection with  the  issue  of  preferred  and  common  shares. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  syndicate  members  who  advanced  cash  received  for  every  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash  one  share  of  preferred  stock,  and  one  share  of  common  stock  as  a 
bonus? — ^A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  that  cash  was  paid  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  Rubber 
Goods  Company  from  the  syndicate  fund.  But  a  considerable  amount  of  that  cash 
was  used  in  the  purchase  of  other  properties,  in  which  case  the  syndicate  received 
securities  to  the  extent  provided  in  that  syndicate  agreement.  The  members  of 
the  syndicate  received  for  every  hundred  dollars,  $100  preferred  stock  and  $90  in 
common,  with  this  limitation,  that  preferred  stock  should  be  limited  to  the  issue  of 
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tangible  assets,  and  the  common  stock  limited  to  the  7  per  cent  basis,  the  promoters 
and  bankers  receiving  any  amount  that  they  could  obtain  over  and  above  that, 
instead  of  over  and  above  the  limit  obtained  under  those  conditions.  They  were 
not  guaranteed  even  the  10  per  cent.  They  had  to  take  their  chances,  and  if,  in 
oi^anizing  that  company,  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than  the 
amount  stated,  they  would  lose  money.    They  had  to  take  that  risk. 

Q.  The  purchase  of  the  plants  was  entirely  in  their  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aiid  if  they  could  buy  for  100  per  cent  of  the  preferred  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
common  they  made  the  10;  if  they  had  to  pay  more  than  that  they  lost?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  could  buy  for  less  than  that  for  cash  they  made  that  in  addition?— A. 
Yes.  They  had  to  keep  within  these  limitations,  that  no  preferred  was  to  be  issued 
in  excess  of  tangible  assets  and  no  common  in  excess  of  the  7  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  Do  these  conditions  you  have  spoken  of  appear  in  the  syndicate  agreement?— 
A.  Yes;  they  appear  in  the  syndicate  agreement,  Exhibit  A. 

Q.  Includmg  the  conditions  regarding  the  common  stock  limitation  to  7  per  cent?— 
A.  No;  the  limitation  as  to  the  issue  of  common  stock  was  covered  m  a  letter 
addressed  by  me  to  the  bankers. 

Exhibit  1. — Prospectus,  subscription  agreement,  certificate  of  incorporaiwn,  and  by-laws 
of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

[Exhibit  A.] 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  known  as  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  which  shall  merge  and 
consolidate  into  a  single  company,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  several  plants  or 
interests  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  rubber  goods  and 
allied  products  other  than  boots  and  shoes. 


The  company  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  capital  stock  as  follows:  Of  7  percent 
cumulative  preferred  shares,  $25,000,000;  of  common  shares,  $25,000,000. 

II. 

As  soon  as  the  parties  in  interest  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  to  consolidate  busi- 
ness with  at  least  8  plants,  and  which  shall  show  annual  aggregate  sales  of  at  least 
$5,000,000,  and  which  shall  also  show  plants,  buildings,  machinery,  real  estate,  and 
quick  assets  over  liabilities  of  the  value  of  at  least  $4,000,000  (exclusive  of  good  will, 
patents,  secret  processes,  and  trade-marks),  Messrs.  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co.  may  pro- 
cure the  organization  of  the  proposed  company  under  and  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporation,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "B." 

As  soon  as  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  shall  have  been  duly 
organized,  it  shall  proceed  at  once  to  purchase  the  plants,  properties,  and  good  will 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  all  or  the  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany or  comj)anies  owning  any  of  such  plants  and  properties,  such  purchases  to  be 
made  by  the  issue  and  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Company,  as  follows: 

III. 

Preferred  shares  shall  be  issued  only  for  tangible  assets. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  tangible  assets  (exclusive  of  the  value  of  patents,  trade- 
marks, secret  processes,  ana  good  will),  of  all  the  properties  or  businesses  to  be 
acquired,  shall  be  determined  upon  by  the  following  appraisers,  viz:  Oliver  S.  Car- 
ter, of  New  York;  William  Barbour,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.;  and  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke, 
of  New  York,  or  any  two  of  them,  who  shall  have  authority  to  employ  such  experts 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

Tan^ble  assets  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  Real  estate,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  patterns,  molds,  and  all 
other  appliances  of  manufacture. 

(2)  Stock  of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  and 
manufactured  goods. 

(3)  Accounts  and  bills  receivable  transfetred  by  the  vendors,  approved  and 
accepted  by  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  and  guaranteed  by  the 
vendors. 

Where  properties,  plants,  and  businesses  can  not  be  acquired  directly,  The  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  may  acquire  a  majority  or  all  of  the  capital  stock  of 
any  company  or  nnmpanipa  nwning  any  of  such  properties,  plants,  or  businesses. 
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IV. 

Common  stock  shall  be  issued  in  payment  for  good  will,  patenta,  secret  processes, 
trade-marks,  contracts,  and  other  values. 


After  the  company  shall  have  made  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  the  properties 
referred  to  in  Article  II,  but  before  such  properties  shall  be  finally  acquired,  effort 
shall  be  made  to  include  in  the  properties  so  to  be  acquired,  the  largest  practicable 
number  of  desirable  concerns  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Sabscription  agreement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreements, 
and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  Baring,  Magoun 
&  Co.  and  F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  on  the  demand  of  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co.  and 
F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  the  amount  set  opposite  our  respective  names,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  syndicate  hereby  organized,  to  promote  the  consolidating  of  certain  plants 
and  interests  now  engaged  m  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  rubber  goods 
and  allied  products  (other  than  boots  and  shoes)  as  referred  to  in  the  annexed  gen- 
eral plan  marked  "Exhibit  A."  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  as  follows: 

Charles  E.  Flint,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  have  authority  to  invest  the 
money  subscribed  hereunder  in  the  stocks,  securities,  or  assets,  of  any  or  more  of 
such  manufacturing  properties,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  Baring,  Magoun  & 
Co.  and  F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  and  all  interests  so  purchased  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Central  Trust  Company  and  to  be  held  by  it,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Charles  R. 
Flint,  for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement. 

Such  rights,  interests,  properties,  and  securities  so  deposited  with  the  Central 
Trust  Company,  and  held  by  it  subject  to  the  order  of  Charles  E.  Flint,  shall  be 
delivered  or  surrendered  to  him  in  exchange  for  shares  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
factaring  Company,  which  shall  enable  the  Central  Trust  Company  to  make  a  distri- 
bution to  the  subscribers  hereto,  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall  receive  from  the  Central  Trust  Company,  in  consid- 
eration for  his  subscription  hereto,  7  per  cent  preferred  shares  of  the  proposed  The 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription  at  par, 
together  with  a  like  amount  (less  10  per  cent)  of  the  common  shares  of  said  com- 
pany, which  shall  have  been  paid  over  by  Charles  R.  Flint  to  the  Central  Trust 
Company,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Any  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 
which  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  Charles  R.  Flint  ajfter  delivery  to  the  Central  Trust 
Compkny  of  the  shares  referred  to  for  distribution  among  the  subscribers  as  herein- 
before provided,  shall  become  and  be  the  i)roperty  of  Charles  R.  Flint,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bankers'  commissions,  searching  titles,  payment  of  fees  of  brokers,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  services  in  the  premises. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this day  of  December, 

1898. 


Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  this day  of  December,  1898,  by  and 

between ,  of  the ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  The  Mechanical  Rubber 

Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  parties  of  the 
third  part. 

Whereas,  a  certain  agreement  has  been  entered  into  this day  of ,  189-, 

a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  "A;"  and 

whereas,  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  by  F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  for  the  shares  of  The 
Mechanical  Rubber  Company  is  predicated  upon  a  certain  statement  of  assets  of  The 
Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  "B;" 

Now,  in  consideration  of  the  execution  of  the  annexed  agreement  "A,"  by  F.  S. 
Smithers  &  Co.,  and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  I, ,  do  hereby 
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guarantee  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  in  the  proportion  that shares  of 

the  stock  of  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  now  owned  and  held  by  me  bears  to 
the  total  issue  of  the  preferred  and  common  shares  of  the  said  company,  namely, 
47,962  shares,  that  the  quick  assets  of  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  shall  realize 
the  full  sum  set  out  in  the  annexed  statement,  namely,  $2,642,230.61  (less  only  5.77 
per  cent  of  the  sum  of  $1,152,919.27  referred  to  as  the  quick  assets  of  the  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Company,  Limited,  of  which  latter  company  5.77  per  cent  of 
the  preferred  shares  belongs  to  persons  or  parties  other  than  The  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company) ,  together  with  mterest  from  March  31,  1899,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  said  assets  to  realize  such  sum,  together 
with  interest  as  aforesaid,  that  I  will  make  good  the  difference  between  such  sum, 
plus  said  interest,  and  the  amount  actually  realized  by  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Com- 
pany on  such  assets  to  the  extent  of 47962nds  thereof. 

And  I  do  further  agree  that  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  The 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  to  which  I  am  or  may  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  the  annexed  agreement  "A,"  there  shall  and  may  be  retained  and  held 
by  the  Central  Trust  Company  15  per  cent  thereof,  namely, shares  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and shares  of  me  common  stock  of  the  said  The  Rubber  Goods 

Manufacturing  Company,  as  collateral  security  for  the  performance  of  this  agreement 
on  my  part,  with  full  power  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Trust  Company,  on  the 
demand  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Cfompany,  to  dispose  of  the  said  collateral  at 
public  or  private  sale,  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company  to  the  credit  of  my  aforesaid  guaranty;  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that 
thereafter  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  shall  liquidate  the  said  aasests  for  the 
account  and  benefit  of  myself  and  the  other  shareholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company  who  shall  have  entered  into  agreement  similar  hereto,  to  the  extent  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  such  guarantees,  and  shalldistribute  the  proceeds  thereof  to  such  extent 
pro  rata  among  myself  and  such  other  guaranteeing  shareholders  as  aforesaid  (i.  e., 
to  each  guarantor  as  the  total  number  of  shares  so  deposited  by  him  shall  be  to  the  grand 
total  of  all  shares  deposited  by  myself  and  others  under  this  and  similar  agreements 
to  secure  such  guaranty ) ,  upon  condition,  however,  that  before  selling  the  said  shares 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Central  Trust  Company  shall  give  me  and  all  other 
shareholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  entering  into  similar  agreements 
hereto,  60  days'  notice  in  writing,  within  which  time  they  and  I  severally  shall  have 
the  option  of  paying  in  cash  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  their  and  my  proportions 
severally  of  the  total  amount  guaranteed  as  aforesaid,  and  which  is  properly  charge- 
able against  the  collateral  deposited  by  them  and  me  severally  as  security  for  the 
performance  of  this  and  similar  agreements;  and  upon  the  payment  by  me  to  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  the  proportion  so  properly  chargeable  against  the  herein- 
before specifically  described  collateral  security,  that  I  shall  receive  the  aforesaid 

shares  of  preferred  and shares  of  common  stock  of  the  said  The  Rubber 

Goods  Manufacturing  Company  from  the  Central  Trust  Company,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  that  I  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  my 
proper  distributive  share  of  the  sum  actually  realized  by  said  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company  in  the  liquidation  of  accounts  so  guaranteed  and  paid  by  myself  and  other 
stockholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  this day 

of ,  1898. 

Certificate  of  incorporation  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  company  under  and  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  "An  act  con- 
cerning corporations  "  (revision  of  1896),  and  the  several  acts  supplemental  thereof 
and  amendatory  thereto,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  we  do  herebjf 
assume  to  and  for  the  said  company  all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  corporations  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company. 

2.  The  location  of  its  principal  oflEice  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  at  No.  60  Grand 
street,  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  county  of  Hudson.  Said  office  is  to  be  registered 
with  the  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The  name  of  the  agent  therein 
and  in  charge  thereof,  and  upon  whom  process  against  this  corporation  may  be  served 
is  the  "  Corporation  Trust  Company,  New  Jersey." 

3.  The  objects  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  are  to  do  any  and  all  of  the 
things  hereinafter  set  forth  to  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  or  could  do 
as  principals,  agents,  contractors,  trustees  or  otherwise,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
other  corporations  or  natural  persons,  and  to  receive  and  exercise  all  of  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  natural  persons  in  connection  therewith. 
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To  enter  into,  make,  perform,  and  carry  out  contracts  of  every  nature,  kind,  or 
description  wliatever  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

To  invest  in,  grant,  bai^in,  sell,  buy,  rent,  deal  in,  own,  improve,  lease,  or  receive 
any  and  all  kinds  of  property,  real  or  personal,  within  or  without  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  including  the  shares  and  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  other  corporations,  as 
well  as  its  own  shares,  and  to  deal  with  the  same  as  a  natural  person  might  do,  and 
in  all  ways  not  inconsistent  with  law. 

To  deal  in,  manufacture,  and  sell  wherever  it  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
coinpany  any  and  all  classes  and  kinds  of  manufactured  §oods,  products,  and  com- 
modities, butmore  especially  all  classes  of  goods  of  which  india  rubber,  caoufihouc,  gut- 
ta  percha,  balata,  or  any  of  their  substitutes  are  a  component  part,  as  well  as  all 
material  utilizable  for  the  manufacture  of  such  goods,  and  to  deal  in,  manufacture, 
and  sell  any  and  all  other  classes  of  goods,  the  purchase,  manufacture  of,  or  sale  of 
which  may  be  desirable  in  connection  with,  or  which  may  contribute  or  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  company.  And  in  general  to  carry  on  any  other  business  in  con- 
nection therewith,  whether  manufacturing,  trading,  building,  carrying,  or  otherwise, 
with  all  powers  conferred  by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  upon  corporations. 

To  enter  into  contracts  of  any  and  every  nature,  kind,  or  description  whatever 
with  citizens  of  or  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  or 
with  any  foreign  government,  municipal — state,  or  national — for  the  purchase  of 
crude  rubber  or  any  other  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  rubber  or  other  lands,  and  to  enjoy  any  and  all  franchises,  privileges, 
licenses,  grants,  or  concessions  which  may  be  granted  by  any  such  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  government,  and  to  enter  into  and  carry  out  any  contract  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  the  company  may  make  in  connec- 
tion with  any  grant,  privilege,  concession,  Ucense,  right,  or  francmse  as  hereinbefore 
last  referred  to. 

To  acquire  by  giant,  lease,  or  otherwise  any  business  or  part  of  any  business  what- 
ever and  to  do  all  or  any  part  of  the  business  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  and 
to  take  over  their  assets  and  liabilities. 

To  apply  for,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  use,  operate,  sell,  assign, 
transfer,  dispose  of,  as  well  as  to  grant  licenses  in  respect  of,  or  otherwise  to  turn  to 
account  any  and  all  inventions,  improvements,  and  processes  secured  under  or  used 
in  connection  with  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  state  or  country, 
and  to  use,  work,  and  develop  the  same  in  the  conduct  of  any  biisiness,  whether 
manufacturing  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

To  advance  moneys,  securities,  and  credits  on  any  property,  real  or  personal;  to 
borrow  and  loan  upon  any  kind  or  class  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed;  to 
purchase,  receive,  hold,  own,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mortgage,  pledge,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  and  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  and  satisfaction  of  bonds,  coupons, 
mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  debentures,  notes,  shares  of  stock  of  corporations,  and  also 
to  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  or  satisfaction  of  dividends,  certificates  of  deposit, 
and  other  securities,  obligations,  options,  contracts,  and  evidences  of  indebtedness, 
whether  ovraied,  held,  or  issued  by  natural  persons  or  by  private  or  public  corpora- 
tions or  associations;  to  receive,  collect,  hold,  own,  assign,  pledge,  and  otherwise 
dispose  of,  or  to  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  and  satisfaction  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  income  upon,  of,  and  from  any  of  the  bonds,  coupons,  mortgages,  deeds 
of  trust,  debentures,  notes,  shares  of  capital  stock,  certificates  of  deposit,  securities, 
options,  contracts,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  as  well  as  of  all  and  every 
kind  of  property  owned  or  held  or  controlled  by  it,  and  to  exercise  any  and  all  of 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  individuals  or  corporations  with  respect  thereto, 
includmg  the  right  to  vote  on  all  shares  or  corporate  stock  owned  or  held  by  it. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  to  issue  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  the  corporation,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  pledges  or  deeds  of  trust 
or  mortgages  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  and  franchises  held  by  the 
company,  and  to  sell,  pledge,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  bonds  for  corporate 
purposes. 

To  do  each  and  eveiy  and  all  things  necessary,  suitable,  desirable,  or  proper  for 
the  accomplishment  or  furtherance  of  the  purposes  or  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  hereinbefore  enumerated,  which  shall  at  any  time  appear  for  the  interest  and 
benefit  of  the  corporation,  and  in  general  to  engage  in  any  lawful  business  for  any 
lawful  purposes  whatsoever  as  may  be  desirable,  necessary,  or  convenient. 

To  have  one  or  more  offices,  and  to  carry  on  all  or  any  of  its  operations  or  business 
in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  place  or  country  what- 
ever. 

4.  The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $50,000,000,  divided  into 
500,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.    Of  such  total  authorized  capital  stock 
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250,000  shares,  amounting  to  $25,000,000,  shall  be  preferred  stock,  and  250,000  shares, 
amounting  to  $25,000,000,  shall  be  common  or  general  stock. 

From  time  to  time  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  shall  be  issued  in 
such  amounts  and  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  determined  by  tne  board  of  directors, 
and  as  may  be  permitted  by  law. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled,  out  of  any  and  all  net  profits,  whenever  declared 
by  the  board  of  directors,  to  cumulative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  ^er  cent  per 
annum,  which  dividends  shall  be  paid  in  preference  to  and  with  priority  over  any 
payment  of  any  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  and  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time 
be  paid  on  the  common  stock  until  all  accumulated  arrears  of  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  for  any  previous  year  or  years,  together  with  interest  on  such  arrears  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  shall  have  been  paid. 

In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  par  value  of  their  preferred  shares,  together 
with  all  accumulations  of  unpaid  dividends  and  interest  thereon,  out  of  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  company  after  payment  of  all  indebtedness  of  the  company  other  than 
to  its  stockholders,  before  anything  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock, 
and  any  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all  indebtedness  of  the  company  to  parties 
other  than  stockholders  of  the  company  and  after  payment  to  the  preferred  stock- 
holders hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  belong  to  and  be  exclusively  divisible  among 
the  holders  of  the  common  or  general  stock  of  the  company. 

The  common  stock  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  rights  of  the  holders  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  as  hereinbefore  declared. 

If,  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  full  dividends  for  any  fiscal  year  on  any  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  all  accumulated  arrears  of  dividends  with  interest  thereon,  as  here- 
inbefore provided,  there  shall  remain  any  surplus  net  profits  for  such  year,  all  such 
surplus  net  profits  shall  be  applicable  to  dividends  on  the  common  stock  when  and 
to  such  extent  as  the  same  may  be  declared  by  the  board  of  directors. 

5.  The  names  of  the  incorporators  (the  post-oflice  address  of  each  of  whom  is  60 
Grand  street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ),  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  subscribed  • 
by  each,  the  aggregate  of  such  subscription  being  the  amount  of  capital  stock  with 
which  the  company  will  commence  business,  is  as  follows: 


Names. 

Number  of 
shares. 

Names. 

Number  of 
shares. 

One  shflTe. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 

Henry  Steers         

Alden  S.  Swan 

One  share. 

C.H.Dale                                  

One  share. 

One  share. 

Ulysses  D  Eddy 

Charles  Stewart  Smith      

One  share. 

G.W.Hebard 

One  share. 

R.  L.  Edwards  ....                   .... 

Ansel  L,  White 

One  share. 

6.  The  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  unlimited. 

7.  The  company  may  use  and  apply  its  surplus  earnings  and  accumulated  profits 
in  the  discretion  of  the  directors  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  surplus  fund 
for  the  purchase  and  acquisition  of  property,  both  real  and  personal,  including  the 
purchase  and  acquisition  of  its  own  cajjital  stock,  and  for  the  payment  of  dividends. 
It  may  also  take  its  own  cai)ital  stock  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to 
the  company  from  time  to  time,  and  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manlier  and  upon 
such  terms  as  its  board  of  directors  may  determine,  and  it  may  sejl^and  dispose  of 
such  stock  so  acquired  at  such  times  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  tne  board  of  directors.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company,  acquired 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  or  taken  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  of  the  com- 
pany, shall  not  be  regarded  as  profits  for  the  purpose  6f  the  declaration  or  payment 
of  dividends  unless  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  or  a  majority  of  all  the  stock 
then  issued  and  outstanding  shall  otherwise  determine. 

8.  The  number  of  directors  at  any  time  may  be  increased  by  the  vote  of  the  board 
of  diiectors.  In  case  of  any  such  increase  the  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  power 
to  elect  such  additional  directors  to  hold  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  stockholdeM, 
when  their  successors  shall  be  elected.  The  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  make, 
alter,  and  amend  the  by-laws  at  any  time  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  provided 
notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  previously  given  to  each  member  of  the  board  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  at  such  meeting  to  offer  an  amendment  or  amendments  to 
the  by-laws,  subject,  however,  to  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  at  any 
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meeting  thereafter  which  may  be  called  for  that  purpose  (as  shall  be  provided  in  the 
by-laws),  to  alter  or  repeal  such  amendment  or  amendments;  to  hold  their  meetings 
and  to  have  one  or  more  offices,  and  to  keep  the  books  of  the  company  (except  the 
stock  and  transfer  books)  at  any  place  or  places  outside  of  this  state,  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  them;  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  working  capital;  to  mortgage  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  corooration,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  preferred  shares;  to  transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
or  all  of  the  property  or  franchises  of  the  corporation;  but  no  sale  of  all  of  the  prop- 
erty or  frajichises  of  the  corporation  shall  be  made  except  pursuant  to  the  vote  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  holders 
of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding;  to  delegate  their 
powers  to  such  committee  as  they  may  appoint  or  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
by-laws,  with  full  power  on  the  part  of  such  committees  to  conduct  and  conclude 
any  ordinary  and  current  business  of  the  company  which  may  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  the  by-laws  be  delegated  to  such  committee;  by  resolutions  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  board  to  name  at  least  5  of  their  number  who  shall  constitute 
an  executive  committee,  which  committee  shall  for  the  time  being  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  resolution  appointing  it,  or  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  company, 
have  and  acquire  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  management  of  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  company;  to  authorize  the  seal  of  the  company  to  be 
affixed  to  all  papers  which  require  it. 

9.  The  board  of  directors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  to  what  extent  and  at 
what  times  and  places  and  under  what  conditions  and  r^ulations  the  accounts  and 
books  of  the  corporation  or  any  of  them  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  stock- 
holders. No  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  to  inspect  any  account  or  book  or 
document  of  the  corporation  except  as  conferred  or  authorized  by  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, or  by  resolution  duly  passed  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

10.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  powers  above  specified  in  article  3,  except  where 
otherwise  expressed  in  said  article,  shall  be  in  no  wise  limited  or  restricted  by  refer- 
ence to  or  inference  from  any  other  article  or  paragraph  in  this  certificate. 

Dated,  January  25,  1899. 

Wm.  a.  Townbk,  304  Saint  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Steeks,  10  East  Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Thomas  Eussell,  S87  Broadway. 

Alvah  Thowbkidge,  SS  Nassau. 

Ulysses  D.  Eddy. 

G.  W.  Hebaed,  ISO  Broadway. 

R.  L.  Edwards. 

Percy  Chubb,  5  and  7  South  William,  Street. 

Herbert  J.  Davis. 

Alden  S.  Swan,  151  Maiden  Lane. 

C.  H.  Dale,  No.  131  West  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Slreei. 

Camillus  G.  Kidder,  76  Highland  avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Chas.  Stewart  Smith,  ZS  West  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  Oiiy. 

Geo.  S.  Dearborn,  11  Broadway. 

Ansel  L.  White,  36  South  Slreei. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

On  this  25th  day  of  January,  1899,  before  me,  Henry  W.  Rudd,  a  notary  public  in 
and  for  the  county  of  New  York,  state  of  New  York,  personally  appeared  William 
A.  Towner,  Henry  Steers,  Thomas  Bussell,  Alvah  Trowbridge,  Ulysses  D.  Eddy, 
G.  W.  Hebard,  B.  L.  Edwards,  Percy  Chubb,  Herbert  J.  Davis,  Alden  S.  Swan, 
C.  H.  Dale,  Camillus  G.  Kidder,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  George  S.  Dearborn,  and 
Ansel  L.  White,  to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals  mentioned 
and  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument  and  who  severally 
acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

[seal.]  Henry  W.  Eudd, 

Notary  Public  106,  New  York  County. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I,  William  Sohmer,  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York,  and  also  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  said  county,  the  same  being  a  court  of  record,  do  hereby  certify  that 
Henry  W.  Eudd,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  certificate  of  the  proof  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  annexed  instrument,  and  thereon  written,  was,  at  the  time  of  taking 
such  proof  and  acknowledgment,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  duly  com- 
missioned and  sworn,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  state  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edgments and  proofs  of  deeds  or  conveyances  for  land,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
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in  said  state  of  New  York.  And  further,  that  I  am  well  acquamted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  such  notary  public,  and  verily  believe  that  the  signature  to  said  certificate 
of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  genuine.  ^     j    t. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
said  court  and  county  the  25th  day  of  January,  1899. 

[seal.]  Wm.  Sohsier,  Clerk. 

(Indorsed:)  Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office,  January  25, 
A.  D.  1899,  and  recorded  in  clerk's  record  No.  — ,  on  page  — .  John  G.  Fisher, 
clerk.    Filed  June  26,  1899.    George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state. 


By-laws  adopted  by  the  stockholders  and  in  force  February  IS,  1901. 
Aeticle  I. 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
company  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  on  the  second  Thursday  in  April  in  each  year, 
after  1901,  at  12  o'clock,  noon.  Polls  shall  be  open  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  until  1 
o'  clock  p.  m. ,  under  the  supervision  of  three  tellers,  to  be  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the 
stockholders  present  or  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning  one-fourth 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time  shall  in  writ- 
ing make  application  therefor  to  the  board  of  directors,  stating  the  object  of  such 
meeting.  The  business  transacted  at  the  special  meeting  shall  be  confined  to  the 
objects  stated  in  the  call. 

Sec.  3.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  shall  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  at  least  10  days  before  the  fiite 
specified  for  the  meeting,  addressed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business  as  the  same 
appears  in  the  list  of  addresses,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  books  of  the  secretary  of 
the  company. 

Sec.  4.  At  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  each  share  of  stock,  whether  preferred 
or  common,  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  of  record,  or  his  proxy,  to  one  vote. 

Sec.  5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock  issued 
and  outstanding  at  the  time,  represented  by  the  owners  thereof  of  record,  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Meetings  at  which  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  stock  is  so  represented  may,  however,  be  adjourned  to  a  future  date  by  those  who 
attend,  and  notice  of  such  adjournment  shall  be  given  to  all  the  stockholders  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  original  notice  of  meetings,  as  provided  for  in  section  3  of  this 
article. 

Akticle  II. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  15  stockholders,  or  such  greater 
number,  not  exceeding  21,  as  may  by  amendment  hereof  be  from  time  to  time  i)re- 
scribed.  The  board  of  directors  may  at  any  time  increase  their  number  by  election 
to  such  board  of  an  additional  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  stockholders  of  the 
company,  as  provided  for  in  the  articles  of  mcorporation. 

The  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
company.  The  members  thereof  shall  hold  office  as  herein  provided,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  by  ballot  of  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  2.  The  directors  shall  hold  office  during  1  year,,  and  until  their  successors  are 
chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the  1  year  con- 
stituting the  term  of  office  of  the  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  deemed  to  expire  on 
the  second  Monday  of  February,  1900,  which  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  3.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.    A  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  and  transaction  of 
business  without  unnecessary  delay  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  The  place  outside  the  state  of  New  Jersey  at  which  directors  may  hold 
their  meetings  and  have  an  office,  and  keep  the  books  of  the  company,  excejit  the 
stock  and  transfer  books,  shall  be  the  principal  office  of  the  company  in  the  city  of 
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New  York,  or  at  such  other  place  or  places  aa  may  at  any  time  be  fixed  by  resolution 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  5.  The  directors  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  among  their  nmnber  a  president 
and  one  or  more  vice-presidents.  They  shall  also  elect  or  appoint  a  secretary  and 
treasurer,  either  or  both  of  whom  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  directors  of  the 
company,  or  otherwise,  as  they,  the  board  of  directors,  may  decide. 

The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  treasurer 
shall  give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum  and  with  such 
sureties  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  united  in  one  person  if  and  whenever 
the  directors  so  elect. 

Sec.  6.  Other  officers,  employees,  and  agents  of  the  company  as  and  in  the  man- 
ner and  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  directors  in  each  case. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring 
in  their  number,  or  in  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer;  but  any  person  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  directors  shall  hold  office  only  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  next  ensuing  is  held,  when  his  successor  shall  be  chosen. 

Sec.  8.  The  number  of  directors  may  at  any  time  be  increased  by  the  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors,  but  not  to  exceed  21;  and  in  case  of  any  such  increase,  the  board 
of  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  any  such  additional  directors  to  hold  office 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  when  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  9.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  or  by  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  board.  Each  director 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  aU  meetings  of  the  board  at  least 
24  hours  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however,  in  any  instance  waive  such 
notice  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Aeticle  III. — CommiUees. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power,  by  resolution  to  be  passed  and 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  board,  to  name  an  executive  committee  of 
not  less  than  5  members,  which  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  conduct  the 
general  details  and  management  of  the  business  and  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  all 
matters,  save  only  the  mortgaging  of  the  company's  property,  and  the  sale  of  any  of 
the  company's  franchises  or  plante,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  new  plants  or  factories. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  such  other  committees  as  it  may  deem 
desirable,  with  full  power  on  the  part  of  such  committees  to  conduct  and  conclude 
any  ordinary  and  current  business  of  the  company,  which  may  by  the  board  of 
directors  be  delegated  to  such  committees. 

Article  IV. — The  presidemt  and  vice-presidents. 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  company.  He 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  stockholders  and  of  the  board  of  directors,  sign  all 
certificates  of  stock  and  all  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  perform  all  such 
other  duties  as  are  incidental  to  his  office.  He  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  prepare  a  report  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  for  approval  before  sub- 
mission to  such  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
course  of  its  business  affix  the  same  to  all  stock  certificates  issued,  and  when  author- 
ized by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee  so  to  do,  he  shall  affix  the 
seal,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  affixed,  to  contracts  and  other  instruments  in  writing. 

Sec.  3.  Vice-presidents:  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  president,  the 
duties  of  the  office  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who  shall  have 
such  powers  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed. 

AnTiCLE  V. — The  secretary. 

Sec.  1.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of 
the  stockholders,  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  of  the  meetmgs 
of  the  executive  committee,  as  well  as  of  the  meetings  of  all  other  committees,  as 
may  be  required,  and  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all 
the  votes  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall,  under  the  instructions  of  the  board  of  directors,  give  all  notices 
required  for  the  election  of  directors  and  meetings  of  the  directors  and  stockholders. 
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Sec.  3.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  records,  resolutions  and  papers,  after  they  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  also  of  all  letters  and  all  papers  per- 
taining to  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

Sec.  4.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  shall  be  kept  under  his  direction,  and 
he  shall  also  perform  such  other  duty  as  he  may  be  charged  with  by  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  president. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  the  board  may  appoint  asecretary  pro  tem, 
to  make  a  record  of  its  meetings  and  to  perform  such  other  functions  pertaining  to 
such  office  as  it  may  direct. 

Article  VI. — The  treaswrer. 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company  in  such  place  or  places  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  under 
their  direction,  either  general  or  specific,  or  the  general  or  specific  direction  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Akticlb  VII. — Transfer  and  registraiion  of  stock. 

Sec.  1.  All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholders,  in  person  or 
by  attorney,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the 
old  certificate  of  the"  shares  transferred  shall  in  each  case  be  surrendered  and  can- 
celed and  a  new  certificate  issued  in  lieu.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  shall  bear 
the  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  and  the  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors  may  make  suitable  reg^ulations 
providing  for  the  registration  of  certificates  of  stock,  and  may  from  time  to  tune  alter 
or  amend  such  regulations  as  the  board  may  see  fit. 

Article  VIII. — Dividends  and  bonded  debt. 

Sec.  1.  All  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  declared  quarterly,  and 
shall  be  made  payable  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 
Dividends  upon  the  common  stock  shall  be  declared  and  be  made  payable  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  determine  out  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  company  after  nec- 
essary provision  shall  have  been  made  for  the  payment  of  dividends  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  also  for  a  reserve  for  working  capital. 

Sec.  2.  No  bonded  or  mortgage  debt  shall  be  created  by  the  company  upon  its 
property,  without  the  consent  in  writing  first  obtained  of  the  holders  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  preferred  shares,  as  well  as  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  general  or 
common  stock. 

Article  IX. — Order  of  business. 

Sec.  1.  The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Reading  of  unapproved  minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  the  board. 

(2)  Reports  of  officers. 

(3)  Reports  of  committees. 

(4  j  Performance  of  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  was  specially  called,  if  any. 

(5)  General  unfinished  business. 

(6J  New  business. 

(7)  Miscellaneous  business. 

Article  X. — Amendments. 

Sec.  1.  The  directors  shall  have  power  to  make,  alter,  and  amend  the  by-laws  at 
any  time,  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  providing  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been 
previously  given  to  each  member  of  the  board  of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  at  such 
meeting  to  offer  an  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  by-laws,  subject,  however,  to 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  at  any  meeting  thereafter,  which  may  be 
called  for  that  purpose,  to  alter  or  repeal  such  amendment  or  amendments. 

Sec  2.  All  alterations  or  amendments  of  the  by-laws  shall  be  reported  to  the  next 
succeeding  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  whether  the  same  be  a  special  or  general 
meeting,  and  without  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  said  meeting  may  have  been 
called;  and  at  any  such  meeting  the  stockholders  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  such 
amendments  as  in  section  1  provided. 
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MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  PROPERTIES  WERE   PAID   FOE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  effort  to  take  over  or  syndicate  these  properties 
did  your  promoters  offer  all  cash,  or  preferred  and  common  stock? — A.  In  general, 
we  gave  the  manufacturers  the  choice;  we  allowed  them  to  decide  as  to  which  they 
preferred. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  preference  of  those  that  came  in? — A.  In  some  cases  they 
took  all  cash,  but  the  preference  was  to  take  part  cash  and  part  stock. 

Q.  Was  your  all-cash  figure  near  or  approximating  your  preferred  stock  rate? — A. 
There  was  no  rule.  It  was  a  question  of  determining  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
in  one  instance  we  paid  more  cash  than  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  but  the  final 
adjustment  had  to  comply  to  the  condition  that  no  preferred  stock  should  be  issued 
in  excess  of  tangible  assets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Was  that  because  you  were  unable  to  buy  for  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  tangible  assets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  In  all  your  cash  propositions  you  were  always  inside  of 
the  preferred  and  common  offer? — A.  We  had  to  keep  within  that  limitation,  and  at 
one  time  the  amount  of  tangible  assets  was  below  the  proposed  issue  of  preferred,  and 
in  that  case  I  had  to  deposit  about  a  cjuarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  cash,  or  cash 
equivalent,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  limitation  of  having  the  preferred  equal  to  the 
tajigible  assets. 

CAPITALIZATION  OP  THE  RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  was  the  capitalization  of  your  company? — A.  The  total 
capitalization  is  about  ?8, 000,000  preferred  and  $17,000,000  common  stock. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  about  $8,000,000.  I  infer  then  than  the  tangible  assets  are  exactly 
equal  to  the  amount  that  was  really  issued.  You  have  an  authorized  capitaUzation  of 
J8,000,000  preferred?— A.  Our  authorized  issue  is  $25,000,000  preferred  and  $25,000,000 
common.  The  origLoal  issue  was  about  $6,000,000  preferred  and  $13,000,000  of  com- 
mon. The  company  has  earned  over  and  above  dividends  declared,  $1,400,000.  We 
then  took  in  new  properties.  We  issued  for  these  properties  more  preferred  stock 
than  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  but  we  did  this  only  because  we  more  than  met 
this  excess  by  means  of  our  earnings  of  $1,400,000.  The  company  has  always  kept 
within  the  original  plan  of  the  preferred  stock  being  equal  or  less  than  the  amount  of 
tangible  assets. 

Q.  In  your  first  issue,  then,  the  preferred  stock  equaled  the  tangible  assets? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  And  then  since  then  you  have  increased  the  preferred  stock  as  your  tangible 
assets  and  surplus  accumulated? — ^A.  Yes;  but  the  increase  has  been  due  to  the  buy- 
ing in  of  other  properties,  and  we  have  always  kept  within  that  limit. 

Q.  Now,  you  started  with  $13,000,000  of  common.  How  did  you  happen  to 
issue  so  much  as  that?  That  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  preferred,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  method  you  have  outlined  to  us,  it  should  have  been  about  the 
same? — A.  No,  I  said  that  the  issue  of  common  stock  was  to  be  on  the  7  per  cent 
basis;  that  is,  it  would  be  14f  times  the  earnings  of  the  previous  year.  We  have 
always  kept  within  that  limitation.  The  reasons  why  the  issue  of  common  is  larger 
than  the  issue  of  preferred,  a  fact  true  also  in  the  case  of  other  capitalizations,  are 
two  in  number:  First,  that  we  limited  our  issue  of  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of 
tangible  assets;  and  second,  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Companies  own  a  large 
number  of  patents  of  very  great  value,  say  400  patents,  and  have  trade-marks  of  great 
value,  and  consequently  the  good  will  is  relatively  of  more  importance  than  the  good 
will  of  most  other  industries. 

Q.  And  also  at  the  beginning,  at  any  rate,  that  high  issue  of  common  stock  was 
allowable,  since  you  might  still  keep  within  this  7  per  cent  allowed? — ^A.  Yes,  and 
since  the  company  was  organized,  say  over  2  years  ago,  the  company  has  earned  on 
about  that  basis.  They  have  earned  their  dividend  on  the  preferred,  and  have  earned 
about  7  per  cent  on  common — showing  that  that  basis  of  capitalization  was  justified. 
Four  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  paid. 

METHOD  OF  ORGANIZING  THE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  take  up  the  organization  of  some  of  the  other  companies.  Take, 
for  example,  the  United  States  Rubber  Company.  How  does  that  differ  from  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company? — A.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
was  organized  on  a  different  plan.  The  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  was  initiated  by  an  agreement  under  which  parties  subscribed  $1,500,000 
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for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  interests  in  rubber  companies  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States,  and  this  fund  was  to  be  invested  by  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  date  of  this  agreement? — A.  That  agreement 
was  dated  January  27,  1892,  the  agreement  being  made  between  the  subsenbers  and 
the  banking  firm  of  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Oo.  There  was  no  provision  as  to  what  the  sub- 
scribers should  receive,  but  it  was  stated  that  a  company  would  be  organized  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  which  should  issue  an  8  per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  that  the  profits  of  the  promoters  would  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  upon 
the  total  issue,  and  that  the  5  per  cent  should  cover  the  charges  of  lawyers,  account 
ants,  appraisers,  and  services  of  promoters  and  bankers  attending  the  organization  of 
the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  The  pay  of  promoters  in  that  case  then  was  strictly  limited  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  capitalization,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  added  profit,  provided 
they  could  buy  cheaper  for  cash,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Company? — ^A.  That  is  correct.  In  this  instance  the  promoter  received  a 
definite  profit,  and  didn't  run  any  risk. 

I  will  put  in  as  an  exhibit  a  memorandum  which  gives  the  basis  of  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  preferred  stock 
should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  while  the  tangible  assets  were  to 
be  determined  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures 
were  to  be  appraised  by  three  men,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer, ex-Comptroller  Henry  W.  Cannon,  and  Charles  H.  Dalton,  a  prominent 
manufacturer,  who,  I  believe,  is  president  of  the  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston. 

The  value  of  all  other  assets  above  liabilities  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  manufac- 
turer whose  interest  shall  be  acquired,  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  each  vendor  deposited  as  collateral  security  for 
that  guarantee  15  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  UnitedT  States  Rubber  Company  which 
he  received. 

Q.  The  general  plan,  then,  of  this  company  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  except  the  pay  of  the  promoters?— A. 
Substantially. 

Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company? — A.  The 
authorized  capital  was  $25,000,000  preferred  and  $25,000,000 of  common  stock.  The 
original  issue  was  about  $13,000,000  of  preferred  and  $13,000,000  of  common. 
.  Q.  Was  not  the  plan  adopted  with  reference  to  common  stock,  that  the  amount 
should  be  limited  on  the  basis  of  7  per  cent  earnings? — A.  No.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  it  was  provided  that  the  amount  of  common 
stock  should  be  substantially  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred,  but  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  had  comparatively  few  patents;  and  while  their  trade-marks  are 
of  great  value,  the  trade-mark  on  a  shoe  is  not  as  valuable  as  a  trade-mark  on  a  tire, 
because  you  can  get  home  with  a  leaky  shoe,  and  you  can't  with  a  punctured  tire. 

Exhibit  2. — Memorandum  and  certificate  of  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber 

Corporation. 

[Exhibit  A.] 

It  is  intended  to  form  a  company  to  be  styled  "The  United  States  Rubber  Cor- 
poration," or  to  be  known  by  some  other  ap;^ropriate  title,  which  company  shall 
have  power  to  acquire  the  various  plants  or  interests  therein  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  boots  or  shoes  within  the  United  States. 

The  company  shall  have  the  right  to  issue  $25,000,000  8  per  cent  preferred  stock; 
$25,000,000  common  stock. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  issued  in  payment  for  each  manufacturing  property  to  an 
amount  which  at  par  shall  represent: 

A.  The  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures,  by  an  appraisement  to 
be  made  by  Charles  S.  Smith,  Henry  W.  Caimon,  and  Charles  H.  Dalton,  they  to 
employ  such  experts  as  they  may  select. 

B.  'The  value  of  all  other  assets,  above  liabilities,  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer 
whose  interest  shall  be  acquired. 

In  case  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  interest  in  any  of  said  manufacturing  proper- 
ties be  acquired,  a  pro  rata  amount  of  preferred  stock,  as  above  provided  for,  shall 
be  issued  therefor. 

The  common  stock  shall  be  issued,  among  other  things,  to  represent  the  increased 
earning  capacity  by  reason  of  the  consolidation  of  the  mterests  acquired,  and  shall 
be  issued  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred  stock. 

Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Corporation  that  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  delivered  to  Messrs  H.  B.  Hoi 
Uns  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  payment  of  the  charges  of  lawyeWi 
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accoontants,  appraisers,  experts,  and  services  of  bankers,  and  all  other  services 
attending  the  organization  of  said  corporation;  said  payment  of  6  per  cent,  however, 
to  be  made  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.  only  whenever  and  as  from  time  to  time 
the  stock  of  said  corporation  is  issued,  payable  in  common  stock. 

Additional  common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  shall  be  issued  full  paid,  in 
consideration  of  the  transfer  of  the  properties  or  of  interests  therein  to  the  consoli- 
dated company,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  "Addendum  1"  shall 
have  been  complied  with.  The  said  $1,000,000  in  common  stock  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  be  by  it  delivered  as  directed 
by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.,  bankers,  upon  payment  by  them  to  the  consoUdated 
company  of  a  subscription  of  $1,000,000  of  preferred  stock  at  par,  which  pajinent 
Messrs  H.  B.  Hollina  &  Co.,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  the  several  man- 
ufacturing interests  which  shall  be  acquired,  have  agreed  to  make,  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  "Addendum  1"  shall  be  fulfilled,  the  acceptance  by  said 
proprietors  and  said  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.  of  the  plan  herein,  and  in  "Addendum 
1,"  set  forth  shall  be  evidence  of  such  request  and  agreement. 

Addendum  1. 

The  general  plan  provided  for  in  Exhibit  A  shall  be  operative  and  shall  go  into 
effect  whenever  there  shall  have  been  acquired,  either  after  the  ownership  or 
majority  interest  in  manufacturing  properties,  the  value  of  whose  assets,  measured 
by  the  authorized  issue  of  preferred  and  common  stock  at  par,  as  set  forth  in 
Exhibit  A,  shall  equal  $15,000,000. 

Certifioate  of  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Corporation. 

We,  the  undersigned,  WiUiam  H.  Trenhohn,  Chester  H.  Chapin,  John  P.  Town- 
send,  of  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  William  Barbour,  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  state  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  company  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations,"  approved  April  7,  1875,  and  the  several 
supplements  thereto  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  we  do  hereby  assume  to  and  for  said  company  all  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privil^es  granted  to  and  conferred  upon  corporations  by  the  laws  of  the  said  state  of- 
New  Jersey,  and  do  hereby  certify  and  set  forth  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  assumed  to  designate  such  company  and  to  be  used  in  its  business  and 
dealings  is  United  States  Rubber  Corporation. 

n.  The  places  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  where  the  business  of  said  company  is 
to  be  conducted  are  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  also 
those  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  said  state  in  which  said  company  may  here- 
after deem  it  expedient  to  conduct  its  business,  and  the  city  and  county  in  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  business  of  said  company  within  said  state  is  to  be  transacted 
and  conducted  is  the  said  city  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The 
part  of  the  business  of  the  said  company  to  be  carried  on  without  the  said  state  of 
New  Jersey  is  as  hereinafter  stated.  The  city,  county,  and  state  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business  of  the  said  company,  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
is  to  be  situated,  is  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  and  the  said  company 
also  proposes  to  carry  on  operations  in  all  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
Stat^  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  objects  for  which  the  said  company  is  formed  are  the  making,  purchasing,  and 
selling,  either  on  its  own  account  or  commission,  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  or  all  goods 
of  wmch  rubber  is  a  component  part,  and  the  various  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  any  such  goods,  and  also  the  acquiring  and  disposing  of  rights  to 
make  and  use  any  and  all  such  goods  and  materials,  and  the  doing  and  transacting 
all  acts,  business,  and  things  incident  to  or  relating  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  out 
its  business  as  aforesaid. 

The  portion  of  said  company's  business  which  is  to  be  carried  on  out  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  is  its  financial  business  generally,  and  as  well  such  portion  of  its  man- 
ufacturing business  and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  as  it  may,  from  time  to  time, 
find  convenient. 

in.  The  total  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  is  $50,000,000.  The 
number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is  divided  is  500,000  and  the  par  value  of  each 
share  is  $100.  The  stock  of  the  said  company  is  to  be  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  general 
stock  and  preferred  stock.  The  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  one-half  of  the  total  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  company.     The  holders 
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of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  semi-annually  as  dividends  all  net 
earnings  of  the  company  in  each  fiscal  year  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  8  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  all  outstanding  preferred  stock  before  any  dividend  shall  be  set  apart 
or  paid  on  the  general  stock,  but  such  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  not 
be  cumulative,  and  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  entitled  to  participate  in  any 
other  additional  earnings  or  profits.  In  case  of  liquidation  of  the  company,  the 
holders  of  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  cash  to  the  amount  of  their 
preferred  stock  at  par  before  any  payment  in  liquidation  is  made  upon  the  general 
stock,  and  shall  not  thereafter  participate  in  any  of  the  property  of  the  company  or 
proceeds  of  liquidation.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  the  said  company 
is  to  commence  business  is  the  sum  of  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $100  each,  of  which  500  shares  are  to  be  preferred  and  the  remaining  600 
shares  general  stock.  Additional  issues  on  account  of  the  total  authorized  capital 
stock.may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  either  in  preferred  or  general  stock,  or  both, 
in  such  sums  and  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  may 
determine,  and  in  accordance  with  law  and  with  this  certificate. 

IV.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  each  are  as  follows: 


Names. 

Residences. 

Nmnber  ol 
shares. 

Chester  H.  Chapin 

250 

William  Barbour 

300 

V.  The  period  at  which  the  said  company  shall  commence  shall  be  the  day  of  the 
recording  and  filing  of  this  certificate  in  the  manner  and  place  provided  by  law. 
And  the  said  company  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  50  years  from  the  date  of  said 
record  and  filing. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  affixed  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively, 
this day  of ,  in  the  year  1892. 


METHOD   OP  ORGANIZING  THE   AMERICAN   CHICLE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Now,  will  you  take  up  the  third  company,  the  Chicle  Com- 
pany, and  tell  the  way  in  which  its  promotion  and  organization  differ  from  the 
others? — A.  There  is  a  decided  difference  as  to  the  character  of  the  business  of  the 
Chicle  Company  and  the  other  companies  mentioned.  The  most  valuable  property 
of  the  Chicle  Company  is  its  trade-marks.  The  trade-marks  of  the  Chicle  Company 
are  of  far  more  value  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  companies,  the  earning  capacity 
depending  principally  on  their  value. 

It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and 
$6,000,000  of  common  stock,  but  in  this  instance  the  preferred  stock  is  issued  in  excess 
of  tangible  assets. 

Q.  Was  there  an  appraisement  of  tangible  assets? — A.  There  was  not  a  formal 
appraisement  from  the  fact  that  the  main  item  of  value  was  the  earning  capacity,  but 
the  tangible  assets  were  stated,  and  the  value  accurately  ascertained  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  each  vendor  possessed  as  to  the  value  of  his  neighbor's  prop- 
erty. The  fact  was,  that  in  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  it  was  a  very  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  the  value  of  tangible  assets,  but  the  principal  value  was  the  earn- 
ing capacity. 

Q.  About  how  did  the  preferred  stock  compare  with  the  value  of  the  tangible 
assets? — A.  Well,  the  preferred  stock  in  round  figures  was  3  times  the  amount  of 
tangible  assets. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  common  stock  was  double  that  of  preferred?— A.  Double 
that  of  preferred. 

Q.  What  did  the  results  show  as  to  the  capitalization?— A.  Well,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Chicle  Company  was  on  a  conservative  basis 
from  the  fact  that  the  company  has  paid  8  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  and  the 
market  price  of  the  common  stock,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  an  indication  of  its 
character  (as  in  this  instance  it  is  not  subject  to  manipulation)  is  $80  per  share. 
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Q.  What  is  the  preferred? — A.  Preferred  is  about  the  same  price,  preferred  being 
a  6  per  cent  stock;  but  the  company  earns  about  6  times  that  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  showing  that  the  preferred  stock  capitalization  was  on  a  conservative 
basis  as  compared  with  the  earning  capacity. 

THE  PAY   OP  PROMOTERS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHICLE   COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  compare  this  Chicle  Company  with  the  other  two  companies  aa 
regards  the  way  in  which  the  promoters  received  their  pay? — A.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chicle  Company,  a  fixed  amount  of  capitalization  was  provided,  namely,  $3,000,000 
of  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  $6,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  with  that 
stock  the  properties  were  purchased.  The  promoters  and  bankers  got  what  was  left. 
The  vendor  was  given  all  the  facts  in  order  that  he  would  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  securities  which  he  was  to  obtain,  so  that  when  he  turned 
over  his  property  he  knew  the  earning  capacity  of  the  combined  company,  and  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  he  was  to  receive.  Results  have  shown  that  there 
has  been  over  8  per  cent  earned  on  the  common  stock  and  that  the  capitalization  was 
a  conservative  one. 

Q.  Each  one  of  the  vendors  knew  what  other  companies  would  come  in,  what  the 
capitalization  was  to  be,  and  understood  that  the  promoters  were  buying  at  their 
own  risk  in  this  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  that  case  also  it  was  within  the  province  of  the  promoters  to  buy 
for  cash  at  as  low  rates  as  they  could  and  keep  the  stock  for  their  own  use? — ^A.  Yes; 
they  were  free  to  do  that. 

Exhibit  3. — Subscription  memorandum — American  Chicle  Company. 
(To  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. ) 

Capitalization:  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $3,000,000;  common  stock, 
$6,000,000.     (To  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  property  below  named.) 

Now  offered  for  subscription:  Preferred  stock  $1,000,000,  accompanied  by  common 
stock  $500,000. 

The  American  Chicle  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  fol- 
lowing concerns  engaged  in  the  chewing  gum  industry:  Beeman  Chemical  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  J.  White  &Son  (Yucatan),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-me 
Gum  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  J.  P.  Primley,  Chicago,  111.;  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co., 
of  Toronto,  Canada;  Adams  &  Sons  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  last-named  company,  the  new  company  will  at  the  outset  acquire  all  the 
outstanding  capital  stock,  excepting  22  shares  of  preferred  and  32  shares  of  common 
stock,  having  together  a  par  value  of  $1,350  out  of  a  total  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  following  is  a  certificate  of  The  Audit  Company  of  New  York  as  to  the  earn- 
ings of  said  properties: 

We  have  made  a  complete  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  several 
concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum  for  the  periods  set  forth, 
respectively,  as  follows: 

Adams  &  Sons  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  5  years  from  April  1,  1893,  to 
April  1,  1898. 

W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  10  years  from  January  1,  1889,  to 
January  1, 1899. 

Beeman  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  5  years  from  January  1, 1894, 
to  January  1,  1899. 

J.  P.  Primley,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  7  years  from  January  1,  1891,  to  January  1, 
1899,  except  the  years  1895  and  1896  (the  years  1895  and  1896  having  been  omitted 
because  the  business  for  those  2  years,  by  reason  of  certain  unsuccessful  experiments, 
could  not  fairly  be  said,  as  stated  to  us,  to  be  properly  indicative  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  business). 

Kis-Me-Gum  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  3  years  from  January  1,  1896,  to 
January  1,  1899  (being  the  entire  time  which  said  companj;  has  been  in  business). 

And  certify  that  our  audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  said  concerns  shows  aver- 
age annual  net  profits  for  the  periods  covered  in  excess  of  $560,000.  The  Audit 
Company  of  New  York,  by  Thomas  L.  Greene,  manager.  Attest:  E.  T.  Ferine, 
secretary. 

Dated  May  15,  1899. 

This  amount  does  not  include  the  net  earnings  of  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  which  are 
certified  by  them  as  amounting  to  an  average  of  more  than  $4,000  per  annum  for  the 
past  5  years. 
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The  average  annual  net  earnings  of  said  concerns,  therefore,  aa  thus  certified,  are 
in  excess  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock, 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  equal  annually  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  exceeding 
6  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 

There  is  on  file  with  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company  of  Brooklyn  a  statement 
of  certain  of  the  above-named  manufacturers  to  the  enect  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
net  earnings  under  consolidation  will  not  be  less  than  $750,000  per  annum. 

If  these  expectations  are  realized,  the  net  earnings  on  the  common  stock  would  be 
in  excess  of  9  per  cent  per  annum. 

We  whose  names  are  hereimto  subscribed  severally,  but  not  jomtly,  agree  with 
the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company,  and.  with  each  other,  to  pay  the  amount  of  cash 
set  opposite  our  respective  signatures,  or  such  lesser  amounts  as  may  be  allotted  to 
us,  respectively,  as  follows: 

Subscriptions  shall  be  binding  and  10  per  cent  payable  to  the  Manufacturers'  Trust 
Company,  at  198  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  or  at  20  Broad  Street,  New  York,  to  the 
order  of  Messrs.  Flint  &  Co.,  as  soon  as  subscriptions  hereunder  and  under  like 
papers  a^regating  $1,000,000  have  been  accepted  and  notice  of  allotment  given. 

The  remainder  shall  be  paid  to  said  trust  company  to  the  like  order  of  Messrs. 
Flint  &  Co.  as  and  when  called  for  by  them. 

Each  accepted  subscription  of  $100,000  will  entitle  the  subscriber  to  $100,000  par 
value  in  preferred  stock  and  $50,000  in  common  stock.  Subscriptions  for  larger  or 
smaller  amounts  shall  participate  in  the  like  proportion. 

In  case  of  failure  of  any  of  the  undersigned  to  make  payment  hereunder,  such  sub- 
scription and  all  rights  thereunder  may  be  sold  by  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company 
at  public  or  private  sale  at  any  time  or  place  and  without  notice;  but  the  delinquent 
shall  nevertheless  remain  liable  for  any  deficiency  arising  under  and  for  any  expenses 
of  such  sale. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company,  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  Messrs.  Flint  &  Co.,  to  allot  less  than  the  amount  applied  for  hereunder 
or  to  reject  any  subscription. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  prior  or  subsequent  to  allotment,  Messrs.  Flint  &  Co.  shall 
elect  not  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  plants  and  properties,  as  in  the  foregoing 
memorandum  provided,  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company  naay  return  to  the 
respective  subscribers,  without  expense  to  them,  all  amounts  paid  hereunder,  and 
this  agreement  shall  be  void. 

This  agreement  may  be  signed  in  several  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
subscriptions  were  upon  one  paper,  and  shall  bind  the  parties  hereto,  their  successore, 
personal  representatives,  and  assigns. 


Name. 

Address. 

Cash  sub- 
Bcriljed. 

Entitling  subsoribeito 
shares  of  stock. 

Preferred. 

fiommon. 

American  Chicle  Company. 
(Organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  June,  1899.) 

Capital  stock:  Six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $3,000,000;  common  stock, 
$6,000,000. 

The  company  has  no  indebtedness  except  for  current  bills  and  pay  rolls  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  aggregate  $20,000.    Average  cash  in  bank,  $150,000. 

Officers:  President,  W.  J.  White;  vice-president,  Geo.  H.  Worthington;  chairman 
of  the  board,  Thos.  Adams,  jr. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Henry  Rowley. 

Directors:  W.  J.  White, ' founder  of  the  firm  of  W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland, 
manufacturers  of  Yucatan  Chewing  Gum;  E.  E.  Beeman,  one  of  the  original  incor- 
porators, late  president  of  the  Beeman  Chemical  Company,  manufacturers  of  Bee- 
man's  Pepsin  Gum;  J.  P.  Primley,  late  proprietor  of^  the  J.  P.  Primley  factory, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  California  fruit  chewing  gum;  W.  B.  White,  son  of  W.  J. 
White,  founder  of  W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland;  Thomas  Adams,  sr.,  director  ot 
Adams  &  Sons  Co.,  Brooklyn,  the  discoverer  of  chicle,  and  the  first  to  apply  thu 
article  to  chewing  gum ;  Thomas  Adams,  jr. ,  late  president  of  Adams  &  Sons  Co. ,  and 
president  of  Railway  Sales  Company  and  Globe  Automatic  Selling  Company;  George 
H.  Worthington,  late  secretary  of  Beeman  Chemical  Company,  now  president  of  the 
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Cleveland  Stone  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  T.  L.  Jefferson,  late  president  of  the 
Kis-Me-Gum  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Charles  R.  Flint,  Flint  &  Co.,  New  York; 
James  C.  Young,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  S.  T.  Britten,  late  of  the  firm  of  S.  T.  Britten 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  chewing  gum,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  company  has  paid  out  of  its  net  earnings  to  date  the  following  dividends: 
September  15,  1899,  preferred  IJ  per  cent,  common  IJ  per  cent;  December  30,  1899, 
preferred  IJ  per  cent,  common  2J  per  cent;  April  1, 1900,  preferred  IJ  per  cent,  com- 
mon 2  per  cent. 

The  company  owns  the  following  properties,  comprising  all  the  important  manu- 
factories of  standard  chewing  gum  m  the  United  States: 

Beeman  Chemical  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-Me-Gum  Company,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada;  W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  J.  P.  Primley,  Chicago,  111.;  Adams  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BASIS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhah.  )  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  commission  wherein  this 
extraordinary  earning  capacity  developed  whereby  you  issue  preferred  stock  three 
times  greater  than  the  tangibiUty  of  visible  property,  and  your  common  so  much 
beyond  your  preferred?  What  element  was  there  in  your  busmess  there  that  brought 
out  this  remarkable  earning  capacity? — A.  Well,  it  is  the  compensation  that  results 
from  a  putting  out  of  good  goods  through  a  long  series  of  years.  The  manufacturers 
interested  in  the  Chicle  Company  were  the  first  to  use  this  Mexican  product  of  chicle 
for  the  manufacture  of  gum,  and  for  years  they  produced  goods  that  the  public  found 
to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  for  a  series  of  years  they  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  their  product;  so  that  when  they  came  together  they  brought 
together  the  trade-marks  which  represented  the  good  will  they  had  built  up  by  hon- 
est methods,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  30,000,000  people  who,  when  they  want  to  chew 
gum,  buy  these  brands,  and  that  value,  as  demonstrated  by  the  earning  capacity,  is  of 
a  permanent  character,  and  the  earning  capacity  is  not  dependent,  except  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  upon  tangible  assets. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  CHEWING  GUM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  gum  chewing  recognized  as  a  habit  that  people  once 
ad<£cted  to  continue? — A.  I  think  so;  and  the  increase  in  athletics  and  in  the  riding 
of  bicycles  has  increased  the  consumption. 

Q.  Does  not  the  low  market  value  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  public  apprehension  that  the  habit  may  not  continue? — ^A.  Well, 
it  would  appear  that  the  pubUc  are  not  very  apprehensive  on  that  point,  from  the 
fact  that  the  common  stock  of  the  Chicle  Company  is  selling  way  above  the  average 
price  of  most  other  common  stocks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  But  it  has  been  paying  8  per  cent  dividends,  you  say? — A. 
Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  $80  is  a  very  high  price  for  a  common  stock,  and  that  is 
the  most  practical  evidence  one  can  have  of  public  confidence  in  the  shares. 

THE   PAY   OP  PROMOTERS. 

Q.  Which  one  of  these  3  companies  was  organized  first? — A.  The  United  States 
Rubber  Company  was  organized  in  1892;  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  the  winter  of  1898-— well,  about  December — and  the  American  Chicle  Company 
about  2  years  ago. 

Q.  .There  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  promoters  to  take 
risks  for  their  pay.  In  case  of  the  first  company,  they  took  5  per  cent  without  risk, 
and  later  they  took  more  risk? — A.  There  may  have  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
vendors  that  they  should  be  subject  to  risk. 

METHOD   OF  ORGANIZING   THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD   STEEL  AND   IRON   COMPANY. 

Q.  As  regards  the  methods  of  organization  of  the  Sloss-Sheifield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  is  there  anything 
materially  different  from  these  points  that  you  have  brought  out  in  these  other  3 
companies,  particularly  as  regards  the  part  the  promoter  takes  in  the  organization? — 
A.  No;  in  the  case  of  the  Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Mr.  Frederic  P. 
Oleott  and  myself  acted  as  trustees,  and  under  that  plan  it  was  provided  that  this 
new  company  should  purchase  additional  properties,  so  that  it  was  not,  as  in  the  other 
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cases,  a  case  of  a  consolidation  of  large  independent  interests,  but  it  was  a  provision 
whereby  the  Sloas-Sheffield  Company  obtained  additional  cash  to  buy  additional 
mining  properties  and  cash  to  construct  more  modern  machinery. 

Q.  Was  there  any  restriction  limiting  the  preferred  stocli  and  common  stock  to  the 
amount  of  tangible  assets,  or  were  the  properties  bought  in  at  what  was  considered 
a  fair  valuation  by  the  appraisers,  without  limitation  being  fixed  m  that  way?— A. 
The  properties  were  purchased  at  what  were  regarded  as  sound  valuations,  and  the 
character  of  the  business  is  such  that,  unlike  the  Chicle  Company,  they  have  no 
trade-marks  or  patents  of  any  great  value,  so  that  the  principal  value  in  the  case  of 
the  Sloss-Sheffield  is  in  the  tangible  assets. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Faequhak.)  And  in  the  location  of  the  company?— A.  Yes;  the  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Company  is  located  at  a  point  where  iron  is  produced  at  the  very  lowest  cost, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  LiTCHMAN.)  Where  is  that?— A.  In  the  South— Birmingham. 

THE  AMERICAN   CAEAMEL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  tell  us,  with  reference  to  the  American  Caramel 
Company,  whether  there  is  any  difference  there  as  regards  the  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, pay  of  promoters,  and  so  on? — ^A.  No  substantial  difference. 

Q.  That  business  itself  is  like  that  of  the  American  Chicle  Company?— A.  Quite 
similar.  The  value  of  the  business  is  largely  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  trade- 
marks. 

Q.  How  does  the  capitalization  of  that  compare  with  the  tangible  assets?- A.  The 
tangible  assets  are  larger  relative  to  the  capitalization  than  in  the  case  of  the  Chicle 
Company. 

Q.  What  companies  went  into  the  organization  of  the  American  Caramel  Com- 
pany?— ^A.  I  will  hand  you  the  papers  that  cover  all  the  details. 

Exhibit  4. — Subscription  agreement  and  prospedus  of  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Irim 

Company. 

(To  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.) 

Authorized  capital  stock:  Seven  per  cent  non-cumulative  preferred  stock, 
$10,000,000;  common  stock,  $10,000,000. 

Proposed  present  issue:  Preferred  stock,  $6,700,000;  common  stock,  $7,500,000. 

The  company  will  make  the  proposed  present  issue  of  its  stock  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  accompan5dng  statement. 

$2,100,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $2,200,000  of  the  common  stock  will  now  he  dis- 
posed of. 

July,  1899. 

Subscription  agreement.   . 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  agree  severally,  but  not  jointly,  with 
Messrs.  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  with 
each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  on 
demand,  and  to  the  order  of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint,  the  amount 
of  cash  set  opposite  our  respective  signatures,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  shall  be  allotted 
to  us  respectively. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  as  follows: 

I.  Subscriptions  hereunder  shall  be  payable  in  installments  as  called  from  time  to 
time  by  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint. 

II.  Each  accepted  subscription  hereto  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  entitle 
the  subscriber  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new 
company  at  par,  together  with  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock. 

III.  The  right  is  reserved  to  allot  less  than  the  amount  subscribed  hereunder  and 
to  reject  any  subscription. 

IV.  In  case  for  any  reason  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  payment  of  subscriptions 
hereunder  it  shall  be  determined  not  to  proceed  with  the  plan  herein  and  in  the 
accompanying  statement  set  forth,  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  shall, 
on  direction  of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint,  return  to  the  subscribers 
all  moneys  paid  hereunder,  and  this  agreement  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

V.  In  lieu  of  the  acquisition  by  the  proposed  new  company  of  the  title  to  or  all  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  statement,  there 
may  be  acquired,  in  such  cases  aa  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint  may 
designate,  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  capital  stock  representing  any  of  said  proper- 
ties; and  further,  the  purchase  of  any  of  said  properties  so  designated  may  be  omitted 
and  other  property  or  properties  may  be  purchased  in  substitution  therefor.  In  any 
such  event  there  shall  be  withheld  an  amount  of  cash  or  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
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of  the  proposed  new  company,  or  both,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Frederic  P. 
Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint,  shall  fairly  represent  the  value  of  any  omitted  property 
or  of  any  outstanding  and  unacquired  shares  of  capital  stock. 

VI.  The  moneys  paid  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  hereunder  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  be  applied  under  the  direction  and  with  the  consent 
of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint  to  carrying  out  the  plan  outlined 
herein  and  in  the  accompanying  statement. 

VII.  This  agreement  may  be  signed  in  several  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
all  subscriptions  were  made  upon  one  paper,  and  shall  bind  and  benefit  the  respec- 
tive successors,  personal  representatives  and  assigns  of  the  subscribers. 


Name. 

Address. 

Cash  sub- 
scribed. 

Entitling  subscriber  to 
shares  of  capital  stock. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

To  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  B.  Flint,  Esqs., 

New  York  (My. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  known  as  the  Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  to  acquire 
the  following  properties,  or  the  shares  of  capital  stock  representing  the  same: 

Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  The  Philadelphia  Furnace, 
of  Florence,  Ala. ;  The  Ensley  Furnace  properties,  of  Sheffield,  Ala. ;  The  Gulf  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  property;  The  Brown  Ore  properties,  of  West  Point,  Term.,  and 
Eussellville,  Ala.  (The  Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company  property  may  also  be 
acquired. ) 

CapUalization. — The  company  is  to  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  7  per  cent 
noncumulative  preferred  stock,  $10,000,000;  common  stock,  $10,000,000;  total, 
$20,000,000,  of  which  $6,700,000  preferred  stock  and  $7,500,000  common  stock  will 
be  now  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  plants  and  properties,  repairs,  opening  new 
mines,  new  washing  plants,  new  coke  ovens,  working  capital,  expenses  of  organization, 
and  other  cash  requirements. 

The  balance  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  company,  namely:  $3,300,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $2,500,000  common  stock,  will  be  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a 
steel  plant  and  working  capital  therefor  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
company. 

The  existing  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  as  fol- 
lows: Six  per  cent  bonds,  $2,000,000;  4J  per  cent  bonds,  $1,835,000;  total,  $3,835,000, 
and  the  properties  of  that  company  will  be  acquired  by  the  new  company  subject  to 
this  indebtedness. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  carrying  out  the  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  sell 
for  $2,200,000  in  cash  $2,200,000  preferred  stock  and  $2,200,000  common  stock  at 
par. 

The  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  now  engaged  in  delivering  coal  and  iron  at 
improving  prices.  Taking  its  output  at  the  present  ruling  prices  for  iron  and  coal 
the  result  would  be  an  annual  net  profit  of  $5.50  per  ton  on  210,000  tons  pig  iron, 
$1,155,000;  on  coal  properties,  rents,  etc,  $200,000,  a  total  of  $1,355,000,  or  more  than 
suflScient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds  and  7  per  cent  on  the  proposed 
present  issue  of  both  preferred  and  common  stocks,  such  amounts  aggregating  slightly 
less  than  $1,200,000.  ... 

When  certain  of  the  properties  to  be  acquired  are  put  in  active  operation  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  output  of  pig  iron  will  be  increased  150,000  tons  per  annum,  which, 
at  $5.50  per  ton  profit,  would  increase  the  annual  earnings  $825,000.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  through  the  opening  and  development  of  new  coal  mines  the  earnings  of 
the  coal  properties,  including  rents,  etc.,  will  be  increased  $200,000,  which  would 
make  the  surplus  net  earnings  of  the  company,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds,  7  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  preferred  stock  and  7  per  cent  on  the 
outstanding  common  stock  in  excess  of  $1,100,000. 

Of  the  cash  to  be  provided  by  this  plan,  $962,000  will  be  available  for  betterments, 
additions,  improvements,  and  working  capital.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  new 
company  will  receive  from  the  existing  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  or  have  the 
benefit  of,  working  capital  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $400,000,  consisting  of  manu- 
factured product,  cash  and  bills  receivable,  pig  iron,  ore  and  coke,  and  bonds  and 
shares  of  stock  at  their  market  value. 
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This  working  capital  will  be  sufllcient  for  the  needs  of  the  new  company.  ' 

You  may  rely  upon  the  foregoing  statements  and  estimates  as  conservative  andi 
likely  to  be  exceeded  by  the  actual  results. 

We  iuclose  an  indorsement  of  the  foregoing  views  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Brown  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  iron  experts,  together  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  several 
properties  to  be  acquired. 
Dated  New  York,  July,  1899. 

Edmund  W.  Ruckbk. 
John  C.  Maben. 
Jos.  Bryan. 
Richard  Mortimer. 

W.    H.    GOADBY. 

Jno.  A.  Rutherford. 

To  Messrs.  E.  W.  Rucker,  J.  0.  Maben,  and  others. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  read  the  foregoing  communication  and  concur  fully  in  the 
statements  and  estimates  therein  made. 

We  may  say  in  addition  that  the  export  demand  for  Alabama  pig  iron  has  not 
been  checked  by  the  prices  now  ruling  in  the  American  markets.  In  the  10  days 
ending  July  1, 1899,  about  20,000  tons  of  Alabama  iron  were  sold  in  various  European 
and  British  ports  at  the  prices  which  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  above  estimates, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  continuance  of  this  demand  in  increasing  volume. 
This  is  deemed'  by  conservative  authorities  in  the  trade  as  an  assurance  that  current 
prices,  or  near  them,  will  be  realized  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  relation  to  American  markets,  it  may  be  said  that  contracts  for  pig  iron  on  a 
large  scale  are  now  being  made  by  leading  manufacturers  for  deUvery  through  the 
first  half  of  1900,  and  every  condition  of  the  iron  business  seems  to  warrant  most 
hopeful  views  of  the  future.  The  current  prosperity  is  the  result  in  no  sense  of 
speculation,  but  is  due  to  the  awakening  of  enterprise  and  industry  the  world  over. 

July,  1899. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co. 

SLOSS-SHEFFIELD   STEEL   AND   IRON   COMPANY. 

Description  of  properties  to  be  acquired. 

Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company:  Including  $400,000  working  capital;  4  furnaces, 
capacity  200  tons  per  day  each;  30,000  acres  of  ore  lands,  including  the  Red  Moun- 
tain vein  of  from  12  to  15  feet  in  thickness  developed  at  two  pointe;  15,000  acres  of 
coal  lands  fully  developed — 13  openings,  capacity  of  5,000  tons  per  day;  6,000  acres 
of  coal  lands  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  undeveloped;  1,000  coke  ovens;  775  dwelling  houses; 
26  stores,  warehouses,  and  office  buildings;  dolomite  quarry,  fully  developed. 

Philadelphia  Furnace:  One  furnace  at  Florence,  Ala.,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons 
per  day. 

Ensley  Furnace:  Two  furnaces  at  Sheffield,  Ala.  Capacity,  200  tons  per  day  each. 
Also  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  14,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  with  200  coke  ovens, 
and  13,000  acres  of  ore-bearing  lands,  limestone  quarries,  and  other  property,  all  of 
which  coal  and  ore  lands  and  coke  ovens  are  now  the  subject  of  litigation. 

Gulf  Coal  and  Coke  Company:  Property  consists  of  about  25,000  acres,  containing 
the  celebrated  Pratt  seam  of  coking  coal,  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  as  well  as  a  seam 
of  coal  known  as  "  Horse  Creek"  seam,  about  8  feet  in  thickness.  This  property 
has  been  jjurchased  from  time  to  time  from  small  holdings,  covering  a  period  of  over 
12  years,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Northern  Alabama  Railroad 
with  the  Southern  Railway.  The  property  is  easy  of  development,  since  both  seams 
of  the  coal  mentioned  are  above  drainage  level,  and  the  extension  of  the  road  from 
Paris  Junction,  Ala.,  to  a  point  about  7  miles  south  would  furnish  sufficient  railroad 
frontage  to  easily  put  this  property  to  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  per  day  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company  (if  acquired  to  be  by  means  of  the  issue  of  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  $3,300,000  of  preferred  and  $2,500,000  of  common 
stock  reserved  as  aforesaid) :  Property  is  situated  on  the  lin,e  of  the  Southern  Bail- 
way,  70  miles  west  of  the  Birmingham  district.  The  coal  is  hard  coal,  very  widely 
known  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  steam  use.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  shi^ 
ping,  owing  to  its  hardness.  This  property  consists  of  about  16,000  acres,  developed 
to  a  capacity  of  about  1,200  tons  per  day;  6  openings  and  a  full  equipment  of  miners 
houses,  commissary,  and  main  equipment. 
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Brown  ores:  Brown  ore  at  West  Point,  Tenn.,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Eailroad,  29  miles  north  of  Sheffield,  containing  20,000,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  50 
per  cent  metallic  iron,  now  being  worked  regularly  to  supply  Sheffield  furnaces. 

At  Russellville,  Ala.,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Alabama  Railroad  (Southern), 
located  21  miles  south  of  Sheffield,  5,000  acres  of  brown-ore  lands,  partially  devel- 
oped, yielding  50  per  cent  metalHc  iron  when  well  washed.  The  quantity  of  brown 
ore  that  can  be  mmed  from  the  Russellville  district  is  not  known,  but  it  is  estimated 
by  various  experts  to  be  as  much  as  50,000,000  tons.  This  ore  is  also  being  used  now 
at  the  Sheffield  furnaces. 

Recapiivlation. 

The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company  will  then  have  (aside  from  the  Ensley 
coal  and  ore  lands  and  coke  ovens) :  Seven  blast  furnaces,  1,400  tons  capacity  a  day; 
1,500  coke  ovens;  62,000  acres  of  coal  lands;  31,500  acres  of  brown  and  red  ore 
lands;  carbonate  and  dolomitic  hmestone  quarries  with  inexhaustible  supply;  1,200 
tenement  houses,  and  31  stores,  warehouses,  and  office  buildings. 


Exhibit  5. — Prospectus,  subscription,  and  undenmiters'  agreement  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin 

and  Shuttle  Company. 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
called  tiie  "U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  all  the 
plants,  franchises  and  other  assets  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  bobbins  and 
shuttles: 

The  James  Baldwin  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Fall  River  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 
Company,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Wm.  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  Lowell,  Mass.;  L.  Sprague 
Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

I. 

These  concerns  supply  bobbins  to  over  6,000  textile  manufacturers,  and  do  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country,  which,  with  advantages  of  skUl,  reputar 
tion,  and  desirable  locations,  will  give  the  new  company  the  control  of  the  business 
at  remunerative  prices. 

II. 

The  company  is  to  be  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  of 
Providence,  R.  L,  a  mortgage  for  $300,000,  which  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  all  the  real 
estate,  plants,  and  franchises  of  the  new  company,  to  secure  the  payment  of  $300,000 
20-year  6  per  cent  gold  bonds,  containing  a  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  for  their 
redemption  at  maturity,  and  giving  the  company  the  right  to  retire  not  to  exceed 
150,000  per  annum,  to  be  drawn  by  lot  on  60  days'  notice  on  any  interest  day,  at  105 
and  accrued  interest.  No  bonds  other  than  those  of  this  issue  and  no  mortgage  shall 
be  at  any  time  made,  assumed,  or  guaranteed  by  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Com- 
pany without  the  consent  of  holders  of  record  of  75  per  cent  in  value  of  preferred 
stock  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

III. 

The  company  is  to  be  authorized  to  issue  capital  stock  as  follows:  Of  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock,  $800,000;  of  common  stock,  $1,200,000. 

IV. 

Of  the  authorized  capital,  as  above  stated,  $200,000  of  the  preferred  and  $250,000  of 
the  common  stock  are  not  at  present  to  be  issued,  but  will  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  additional  properties  and  plants  or  for  contingent  needs  of  the 
company. 

V. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bonds,  $600,000  preferred  stock,  and  $950,000 
of  common  stock,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  are  to  be  issued  in  the 
acquisition  of  properties  as  herein  stated,  and  for  working  capital.  But  the  aggregate 
of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  issued  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  appraised  value  of 
the  tangible  assets.    The  purchase  price  of  the  properties  is  to  be  determined  by  five 
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appraisers,  to  be  named  by  the  manufacturers  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  except  that 
the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  buildings  of  the  four  corporations  has  already  been 
fixed  by  the  acceptance  of  appraisals  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  8.  Porter,  of  Boston, 
The  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  take  a  large  part  of  the  pay  for  their  respective 
plants  in  stock  of  the  new  company. 

VI. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  conetitutent  companies  for  the  past  2  years  (exclusive  of 
interest  disbursements)  have  each  year  exceeded  the  $60,000  which  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  to  be  issued, 
and  the  treasurer  of  each  company  has  furnished  a  written  estimate  that  the  annual 
net  earnings  under  the  consolidation  will  aggregate  $150,000  without  including  any 
increased  demand  for  the  products  of  the  new  company.  This  will  be  appHcable  as 
follows: 

6  per  cent  interest  on  $300,000  first-mortgage  bonds $18, 000 

7  per  cent  dividend  on  $600,000  preferred  stock 42,000 

Sinking  fund 15,000 

Total 75,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  of 75,000 

6  per  cent  dividend  on  $950,000  common  stock 57, 000 

Leaving  a  net  annual  surplus  of :...    18,000 

VII. 

The  new  company  will  be  provided  with  a  working  capital  consisting  of  raw 
material  on  hand,  accounts  receivable,  cash  and  other  quick  assets,  aaiountmg  io  all 
to  about  $300,000,  of  which  at  least  $100,000  will  be  fresh  cash  capital. 

VIII. 

To  provide  cash  for  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  and  for  carrying  out  the 
foregoing  plan  Mr.  Charles  E.  Flint  is  authorized  to  offer  for  subscription  $300,000 
first  mortgage  bonds  at  par. 

IX. 

The  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  7,  and  those  named  by  the 
manufacturers  are:  Mr.  E.  F.  Coburn,  the  present  treasurer  of  the  L.  Sprague  Com- 
pany, Lawrence,  Mass.;  Mr.  James  F.  Baldwin,  the  present  treasiirer  of  James 
Baldwin  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Col.  H.  Martin  Brown,  the  present  treasurer 
of  the  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Parker, 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  and  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Mr.  William  H.  Perry,  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Fall  Eiver 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  and  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  other  2  directors  are  to  be  selected  by  the  bankers  representing  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Plan  of  consolidation  of  the  James  Baldwin  Company,  Fall  Eiver  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 
Company,  William  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  L.  Sprague  Company,  and  Woonsocket 
Bobbin  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  "Manufacturers"),  a  corporation  to  be 
formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  total  authorized  capital  stock  not 
exceedmg  $2,000,000,  of  which  $800,000  shall  be  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
and  $1,200,000  common. 

The  new  company  shall  acquire,  through  the  trustee,  all  the  plants,  property,  and 
cash  and  other  assets  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "properties")  of  every  description 
of  the  manufacturers. 

The  value  of  the  said  properties  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  The  5  manufactur- 
ers shall  each  appoint  1  appraiser,  and  the  trastee  shall  appoint  a  sixth  appraiser, 
and  the  6  appraisers  so  appomted  shall  audit  the  books  of  the  manufacturers  and 
appraise  the  value  of  their  properties.    The  determination  of  5  appraisers  shall  be 
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conclusive,  it  being  understood  that  the  representative  of  the  property  under  appraise- 
ment shall  have  no  voice  so  far  as  fixing  the  value  thereof  is  concerned.  In  the  event 
of  either  of  the  apprajsers  dying  or  becoming  incapacitated  before  the  completion  of 
the  appraisals,  the  party  who  appointed  such  appraiser  shah  appoint  his  successor. 

In  making  the  appraisals,  the  real  estate  and  the  buildings  (excliMive  of  machin- 
ery, fixed  or  movable)  shall  be  taken  at  the  following  respective  values,  being  the 
values  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Porter  and  others: 

The  James  Baldwin  Company $59,982 

Fall  River  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company 36,625 

WilhamH.  Parker  &  Sons 42,500 

L.  Sprague  Company Ill,  333 

Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company 85, 700 

The  tangible  assets,  and  particularly  all  special  tools  and  appliances,  shall  be 
appraised  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  value  to  the  respective  business  of  the  manu- 
facturers as  going  and  operative  concerns,  irrespective  of  either  their  book  or  liqui- 
dating values. 

In  making  the  appraisals  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  value  of  any  fran- 
chises, labels  and  trade-marks,  or  for  earnings  or  output. 

In  case  any  manufacturer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  appraised  value  of  book  accounts 
and  receivables,  he  may  have  them  appraised  at  such  value  as  he  may  elect,  not 
exceeding  the  book  value;  provided  he  gives  to  the  new  company  a  secure  guarantee 
for  the  collection  witiiin  1  year  of  the  amount  as  so  fixed. 

All  the  present  and  hereafter  to  be  acquired  property,  assets,  and  franchises  of  the 
new  company  shall  be  mortgaged  to  the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  to  secure  an  issue  of  $300,000  of  bonds,  such  bonds  to  be  20-year  6  per  cent 
$500  gold  bonds,  with  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  of  at  least  $15,000  payable  annually 
out  of  profits  after  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 
Such  fund  to  be  held  and  invested  by  the  trustee  under  the  mortgage  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bonds  upon  the  maturity  thereof.  The  company  shall  receive  the  inter^ 
and  income  of  the  said  sinking  fund. 

The  new  company,  however,  shall  have  the  right  to  retire  the  said  bonds  at  105 
and  accrued  interest  on  any  interest  day  in  amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$50,000  in  any  one  year.  All  bonds  to  be  so  retired  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  and  60 
days'  notice  thereof  shall  be  given.  The  sinking  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee 
shall  be  applied  by  him,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  to  the  retirement  of  any 
bonds  that  the  company  may  elect  to  retire. 

The  by-laws  of  the  new  company  to  provide  that  not  more  than  7  per  cent  annual 
dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  common  stock  until  all  the  said  bonds  shall  have  been 
redeemed,  or  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  redemption  thereof  shall  have  been  deposited 
with  the  trustee  under  the  mortgage.  Such  by-law  not  to  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  three-quarters  in  amount  of  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 

In  the  event  of  any  increase  or  decrease  of  assets  after  the  complefion  of  the 
appraisals  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  trustee  shall  be  increased  or  decreased 
accordingly,  as  determined  by  5  of  the  appraisers  as  aforesaid,  except  in  the  case 
of  real  estate  such  increase  or  decrease  is  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  Mex..  S.  Porter. 
In  the  event  of  any  partial  or  total  destruction  of  either  of  the  plants  by  fire,  or  oth- 
erwise, prior  to  the  conveyance  to  the  trustee,  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby,  and  in  such  case  any  question  as  to  insurance,  or  ouierwise,  shall 
be  adjusted  between  the  trustee  and  manufacturers  by  vote  of  5  appraisers  as  aforesaid. 

As  the  plan  contemplates  the  purchase  by  the  trustee  of  the  gross  assets  of  the 
manufacturers  at  the  appraised  value  thereof,  less  the  amount  of  aU  debts  and  liabil- 
ities, direct  and  contingent  (including  mortages),  the  new  company  shall  assume  the 
payment  of  all  such  debts  and  Uabilities.  If,  however,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
any  manufacturer  shall  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  amount  of  quick  assets  as 
determined  by  the  appraisers  as  aforesaid,  the  trustee  shall  have  the  right,  at  his 
election,  to  purchase  at  the  gross  value  of  assets,  without  the  deduction  and  assump- 
tion of  debts  and  liabiUties,  and  to  require  the  manufacturer  to  assume  and  sufficiently 
secure  the  payment  of  all  such  debts  and  liabilities.  The  manufacturers  shall  sev- 
erally guarantee  that  the  said  debts  and  liabilities  do  not  exceed  the  amount  thereof 
appearing  upon  their  books,  and  shall  execute  an  agreement  to  assume  and  pay  any 
excess  over  such  amount  that  there  may  be. 

The  manufacturers  shall  be  under  no  expense  whatever  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
except  for  the  expenses  and  charges,  if  any,  of  the  appraisers  respectively  selected 
by  them. 

The  new  company  shall  be  under  no  expense  whatever  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
except  for  the  corporation  tax  ($400  on  $2,000,000  authorized  capital),  revenue 
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stamps,  filing  and  recording  fees,  the  printing  or  engraving  of  the  bonds,  certificates  of 
stock  and  other  necessary  papers,  and  the  actual  necessary  cash  disbursements  of  the 
trustee,  his  principals,  and  counsel  incurred  after  the  date  hereof. 

The  new  company  shall  commence  business  with  at  least  $100,000  in  cash  in  the 
treasury  for  working  capital,  the  same  to  be  furnished  by  the  trustee. 

The  charter  of  the  new  company  shall  provide  that  (except  as  aforesaid,  and 
excepting  purchase-money  mortgages  covering  only  specific  properties  that  may 
thereafter  be  purchased)  no  mortgage,  bonded  indebtedness,  or  preferred  stock  can 
be  issued  unless  with  the  consent  of  three-quarters  in  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
actually  issued  and  outstanding. 

The  new  company  shall  have  7  directors;  2  to  be  selected  by  the  trustee,  and  1  by 
each  of  the  5  manufacturers,  and  the  7  directors  so  selected  shall  be  duly  elected  at 
the  first  or  organization  meeting  of  the  company. 

All  the  capital  stock  of  the  manufacturers  that  are  corporations  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  their  stockholders  to  the  trustee  for  a  nominal  consideration,  and  shall  be 
by  him  transferred  to  the  new  company. 


TT.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 
Bond  subscription  agreement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreemente, 
and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Flint,  of  New  York,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  for  and  pay  the  amount  set 
opposite  our  respective  names  for  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  different  parties  as  follows: 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  upon  notification  of  allotment,  pay  to  the  Industrial 
Trust  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  his  or  her 
subscription,  the  balance  to  be  due  and  payable  on  or  after  July  20,  1899,  as  and 
when  called  for  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Flint. 

Each  subscriber  shall  receive  from  the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  in  consideration 
of  his  subscription  hereto,  at  the  time  of  payment  of  said  10  per  cent,  an  assign- 
able certificate  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  entitling  the  holder  to  20-year  6 
per  cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  which 
at  par  shall  equal  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  subject  to  completion  of  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subscription. 

In  case  of  failure  of  any  of  the  undersigned  to  make  payment  hereunder,  such  sub- 
scription and  all  rights  thereunder  may  be  sold  by  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  at 
public  or  private  sale  at  any  time  or  place,  and  without  notice;  but  the  dehnquent 
shall  nevertheless  remain  liable  for  any  deficiency  arising  under  and  for  any  expenses 
of  such  sale.  _ 

The  right  is  reserved  to  Charles  E.  Flint  to  allot  less  than  the  amount  applied  for 
hereunder  or  to  reject  any  subscription. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  prior  or  subsequent  to  allotment,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  shall 
elect  not  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  plants  and  properties  as  in  the  foregoing 
memorandum  provided,  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  may  return  to  the  respective 
subscribers,  without  expense  to  them,  all  amounts  paid  hereunder,  and  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  void. 

This  agreement  may  be  executed  in  separate  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  it  all 
the  signatures  were  upon  one,  and  will  bind  and  benefit  the  respective  legal  repre- 
sentatives, successors,  and  assigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this day  of ,  1899. 


Name. 

Address. 

Amount. 

This  agreement,  made  this  ^—  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901,  by  and  between  the  per- 
sons who  have  subscribed  their  names  hereto  or  to  a  counterpart  hereof  as  depositors 
(hereinafter called  "the  depositors"),  of  the  first  part,  and  Industrial  Trust  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  created  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Bhode  Islana, 
and  located  in  the  city  and  county  of  Providence,  in  said  state  (hereinafter  called 
"the  Trust  Company"),  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 
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That,  whereas  the  several  depositors  are  holders  of  common  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  tJ.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  and  desire  to  deposit  with  the  Trust  Com- 
pany the  number  of  shares  of  such  stock  set  opposite  their  respective  names  hereto 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth;  now,  therefore,  this  agreement  witnesseth: 

Article  1.  The  depositors,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1  to  each  of  them  by 
the  Trust  Company  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and 
for  other  valuable  considerations,  hereby  severally  agree  to  forthwith  deposit  with 
the  Trust  Company,  either  indorsed  in  blank  or  accompanied  by  duly  executed 
transfer  in  blank,  certificates  for  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  U.  S. 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  respectively  set  opposite  the  several  signatures  hereto 
of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  in  the  column  headed  A,  receiving  therefor  certificates 
of  deposit  of  the  Trust  Company  in  the  form  hereto  annexed  marked  "X." 

Such  certificates  of  stock  shall  remain  with  the  Trust  Company  imtU  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1902,  and  shall  thereafter  be  delivered  by  the  liust  Company  to  the  respective 
depositors,  or  their  assigns,  on  demand,  upon  surrender  of  the  certificates  of  deposit 
above  mentioned  duly  indorsed  for  cancellation. 

The  voting  power  on  any  such  stock  deposited  with  the  Trust  Company  in  accord- 
ance with  this  article  1  shall  remain  with  the  depositor. 

AsT.  2.  The  depositors,  in  consideration  as  aforesaid,  severally  further  agree  to 
deposit  forthwith  with  the  Trust  Company,  either  indorsed  in  blank  or  accompanied 
by  duly  executed  transfer  in  blank,  certificates  for  the  additional  number  of  common 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  also  set  opposite 
their  respective  signatures  hereto  in  the  column  headed  B,  receiving  therefor  from 
the  Trust  Company  its  deposit  certificates  in  the  form  hereto  annexed  marked  "  Y." 

Such  additional  certificates  of  said  stock  shall  be  held  and  deposited  by  the  Trust 
Company  as  follows: 

(a)  The  depositors  hereby  appoint  American  Industrials  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  sales  agent  for  said  depositors, 
and  they,  each  for  himself,  do  hereby  authorize  the  sale  by  said  sales  agent  of  any 
and  all  shares  of  stock  deposited  as  aforesaid  under  this  article  2  of  this  agreement  at 
any  time  on  or  before  March  31,  1902,  at  the  net  price  of  $75  per  share  for  the  first 
10  per  cent  of  stock  sold,  $80  per  share  for  the  second  10  per  cent  of  stock  sold,  $85 
per  share  for  the  third  10  per  cent  of  stock  sold,  $90  per  share  for  the  fourth  10  per 
cent  of  stock  sold,  and  $100  per  share  for  any  remaining  shares  of  stock  sold. 

(6)  Whenever  and  as  often  as  the  Trust  Company  shall  have  in  its  possession,  as 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  stock  deposited  under  this  article  2,  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
the  Trust  Company  shall  distribute  pro  rata  to  and  among  the  holders  of  its  certifl- 
cates  "  Y,"  issued  hereunder,  the  proceeds  so  held  by  it,  less  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  proceeds  to  be  deducted  by  said  Trust  Company  as  and  for  its  compensation 
hereunder,  and  less  the  expenses,  if  any,  of  the  execution  by  the  Trust  Company  of 
the  trusts  hereof.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Trust  Company  to  the 
depositors  or  their  assigns  upon  demand  and  only  upon  surrender  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany's certificates  "Y,"  duly  indorsed  for  cancellation,  and  the  Trust  Company 
shall  thereupon  issue  its  new  deposit  certificates  "  Y"  for  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  yet  remaining  vmsold. 

(c)  On  the  1st  day  of  April,  1902,  the  Trust  Company  shall  distribute  the  stock 
remaining  in  its  possession  deposited  under  this  article  2,  and  the  money,  proceeds 
of  sales,  less  such  sums  as  may  be  due  the  Trust  Company  for  its  compensation  or  for 
expenses  incurred  in  and  about  the  trust,  to  and  among  the  depositors  or  their 
assigns,  pro  rata,  upon  surrender  and  cancellation  of  its  deposit  certificates  "  Y." 
In  case  of  such  distribution  resulting  in  fractional  parts  of  shares,  the  Trust  Com- 
pany shall  adjust  such  fractional  parts,  as  between  the  respective  depositors  hereto, 
by  payment  for  any  fractional  part  of  a  share  less  than  haU  a  share  at  the  price  at 
which  the  last  sale  of  such  stock  shall  have  been  made,  and  by  demanding  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  depositor  owning  any  fractional  part  of  a  share  greater  than  half  a  share, 
payment  for  such  fractional  part  at  the  price  at  which  the  last  sale  of  such  stock 
shall  have  been  made.  In  the  case  of  any  fractional  amount  equaling  half  a  share 
exactly,  the  Trust  Company  shall  name  the  depositor  who  shall  be  required  to  take 
this  half  share,  paying  therefor  the  price  at  wluch  the  last  sale  of  such  stock  shall 
have  been  made.  It  being  understood  that  the  Trust  Company  in  making  this 
adjustment  is  acting  as  the  agent  for  all  the  depositors,  and  is  entitled  to  hold  all  the 
shares  of  stock  belonging  to  any  depositor  until  the  amount  adjudged  by  the  Trust 
Company  to  be  due  it  from  the  said  depositor  under  this  paragraph  shall  have  been 
paid. 

Art.  3.  Any  dividends  which  may  be  received  by  the  Trust  Company  on  shares 
of  stock  deposited  with  it  hereunder,  shall  be  paid  by  it  pro  rata  to  the  holders  of 
its  deposit  certificates  "X"  and  "Y,"  representing  the  shares  of  stock  on  which 
such  dividends  shall  have  been  paid,  as  such  holders  appear  roistered  with  the 
Trnst  Company,  as  provided  in  article  6  hereof. 
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Aet.  4.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Trust  Company  shall  receive  for  its 
services  hereunder  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  stock  deposited  under  article  2  hereof  and  sold  by  said  sales  agent  as  afore- 
said, but  said  compensation  for  services  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  the  sum  of  $1,000. 
In  case  the  aforesaid  percentage  shall  be  less  than  the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  balance  of 
compensation  due  to  the  Trust  Company  hereunder  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective 
depositors  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  deposited  by  them  under  thia 
agreement,  and  the  Trust  Company  shall  not  be  under  obligation  to  deliver  qertifl- 
cates  to  the  depositors  until  all  the  sums  due  the  Trust  Company  for  compensation 
and  expenses  shall  have  been  paid  to  it. 

Art.  5.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  voting  power  on  any  stock  deposited 
under  article  2  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  with  the  depositor  making  the  deposit 
of  such  stock,  and  in  case  the  Trust  Company  shall,  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts 
hereof,  have  had  any  stock  transferred  to  itself,  it  shall  give  and  deliver  its  voting 
proxy  to  the  depositor  of  such  stock  or  his  assigns  on  demand. 

Art.  6.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  each  depositor  and  his  assigns  shall  from 
time  to  time  notify  the  Trust  Company  of  the  number  of  shares  represented  by  the 
certificates  "X"  and  "  Y,"  or  either  of  them,  held  by  him,  and  of  his  post-offlce 
address  to  which  he  desires  the  Trust  Company  to  send  notices  of  all  distributions 
either  of  stock  or  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  stock  and  all  notices  of  dividends,  and  the 
Trust  Company  shall  keep  a  register  of  such  depositors  and  of  the  information 
required  to  oe  furnished  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  failure  to 
give  notices  or  for  any  error  or  omission  in  the  payment  of  dividends  except  such 
failure,  error,  or  omission  shall  be  to  such  registered  certificate  holder,  and  then  only 
in  case  of  failure,  error,  or  omission  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  registered  informa- 
tion aforesaid. 

Art.  7.  All  stock  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  agreement  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Trust  Company  on  or  before  April  30,  1901. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Trust  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto 
afiixed  and  these  presents  to  be  executed  by  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  its  vice-president, 
and  Cyrus  P.  Brown,  its  treasurer,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  the  depositors 
have  hereunto  set  their  respective  hands,  seals,  and  addresses,  and  opposite  thereto 
the  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  agreed  to  be  deposited  by  them  hereunder 
respectively. 

Depositors. 


Signatures. 


Addiesses. 


A. 


[Form  of  certificate  "X."] 
No. .  shares. 


V.  S.  BOBBIN  AND  SHUTTLE  COMPANY. 


Industrial  Trust  Company  certifies  that has  deposited  with  it  certificates  for 

■  shares  of  $100  each  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 


Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  under  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  article  1  of  a 

certain  agreement  lodged  with  said  Industrial  Trust  Company,  dated ,  1901i 

executed  and  delivered  by  and  between  said  Industrial  Trust  Company  and  certain 
stockholders  of  said  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company.  Said  shares  of  stock  of 
said  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  are  to  be  held  until  April  1, 1902,  and  then 
or  thereafter  to  be  delivered  to  said or  assigns  upon  surrender  of  this  certifi- 
cate properly  indorsed  for  cancellation. 

Dated ,  1901. 

Industrial  Trust  Company, 
By 

[Form  of  Certificate  "  Y."] 
No. .  shares. 

V.  S.  BOBBIN   AND   SHUTTLB   COMPANY. 

Industrial  Trust  Company  certifies  that has  deposited  with  it  certificates  for 

•  shares  of  $100  each  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 


Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  under  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  article  2  of » 
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certain  agreement  lodged  with  said  Industrial  Company,  dated ,  1901,  executed 

and  delivered  by  and  between  said  Industrial  Trust  Company  and  certain  stock- 
holders of  said  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company.    Said ,  or  assigns,  will  be 

entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  certificate,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  said  agreement, 
upon  its  surrender  to  the  Trust  Company  duly  indorsed  for  cancellation. 
Dated ,  1901. 

IXDUSTBIAL  TeUST  COMPANY, 

By 
IT.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 
Bond  subscription  agreement. 

We,  the  unders^ed,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreements,  and 
for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Flint,  of  New  York,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  American  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  demand  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Fhnt,  the 
amounts  set  opposite  our  respective  names,  for  the  purposes  of  the  syndicate  hereby 
organized  to  unite  certain  pl^ts  and  interests  in  the  United  States  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bobbins  and  shuttles  into  a  new  corporation  entitled  "  U.  S.  Bobbin 
and  Shuttle  Company." 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  different  parties  as  follows: 

That  the  moneys  paid  into  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  under  this 
agreement  shall  be  applied  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Flint  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  combin- 
ing the  plants  and  interests  referred  to. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  upon  notification  of  allotment,  pay  to  the  American 
Loan  and  Trust  Company  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  subscription,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  due  and  payable  as  and  when  called  for  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Flint. 

Each  subscriber,  shall  receive  from  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in  con- 
sideration of  his  subscription  hereto  at  the  time  of  payment  an  assignable  certifi- 
cate of  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  entitling  the  holder  to  20-year  6  per 
cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  to  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  subject  to  completion  of  payment  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  subscription. 

This  agreement  may  be  executed  in  separate  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
the  signatures  were  upon  one  and  will  bind  and  benefit  the  respective  successors  and 
assigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  1st  day  of  May,  1899. 


U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 
Vhdenvriters'  agreemerU. 

This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1899,  by  and  between  Indus- 
trial Trust  Company,  a  corporation  created  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  located  in  the  city  and  county  of  Providence  in  said  state  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Trust  Company"),  of  the  first  part,  and  the  persons  who  shall  as 
underwriters  subscribe  their  names  hereto,  or  to  a  counterpart  hereof  (hereinafter 
called  the  "imderwriters")  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

That,  whereas  the  Trust  Company,  at  the  request  of  the  underwriters,  and  in  part 
consideration  of  the  execution  and  delivery  of  these  presents  and  of  the  counterparts 
hereof  hereinbefore  mentioned,  is  about  to  advance  to  the  underwriters,  or  their 
nominee,  the  sum  of  $500,000  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth 
and  upon  security  of  the  collateral  hereinafter  mentioned  and  of  the  undertakings  of 
the  several  underwriters  hereinafter  contained. 

Now,  therefore,  the  parties  hereof,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  each  in 
consideration  of  the  agreements  of  the  other  herein  contained,  do  hereby  and  sever- 
ally agree  in  manner  following,  to  wit: 

First.  The  Trust  Company  will  from  time  to  time  on  demand,  on  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1899,  and  in  amounts  as  requested,  pay  said  sum  of  $500,000  to 
Charles  R.  FUnt,  of  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  or  his  nominee;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  before  the  Trust  Company  shall  be  required  to  make  any  such 
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payment  there  shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  Trust  Company  the  sum  of 
$250,000  in  cash,  to  be  applied  as  a  part  of  said  sum  of  $500,000;  and  provided,  also, 
that  there  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  Trust  Company  the  commission  and  compen- 
sation hereinafter  mentioned  and  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  this  agreement,  including  fees  of  counsel. 

Second.  The  Trust  Company  shall  receive  interest  upon  the  said  loan  of  $500,000 
from  the  said  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1899,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  shall  receive,  when  and  as  provided  in  paragraph  first 
hereof,  as  a  commission  and  as  compensation  for  its  services  hereunder,  a  sum  equal 
to  3  per  cent  upon  said  sum  of  $500,000. 

Tmrd.  The  Trust  Company  shall  be  entitled  at  any  time  to  demand  immediate 
payment  of  said  loan,  or  advances  with  any  unpaid  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  afore- 
said, which  shall  have  accrued  at  the  time  of  such  repayment:  Provided,  however. 
That,  in  case  the  Trust  Company  shall  demand  such  repayment  to  be  made  witlidn 
one  year  of  the  date  of  said  loan,  the  Trust  Company  shall  give  credit  to  the  under- 
writers to  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  cent  out  of  the  3  per  cent  of  said  advances  here- 
inbefore provided  to  be  paid  as  commission  and  compensation,  and  also  for  3  per 
cent  out  of  the  6  per  cent  of  interest  hereinbefore  provided  to  be  paid  upon  the 
amount  of  said  advances. 

Fourth.  Each  of  the  underwriters  agrees  for  himself  only,  and  not  for  any  or  either 
of  the  others,  that  he  will  upon  demand  forthwith  repay  to  the  Trust  Company,  so 
much  of  the  principal  of  said  advances  as  is  set  opposite  his  signature  hereto, 
together  with  all  unpaid  interest  accrued  according  to  the  provisions  herein  set  forth, 
and  that  the  Trust  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  proceed  against  the  underwriters 
severally  at  once  upon  default  to  recover  the  full  amount  set  opposite  their  respective 
names,  as  aforesaid,  with  interest  upon  such  amounts  as  hereinbefore  provided,  until 
the  full  amount  of  said  loan,  with  mterest  and  costs,  shall  have  been  recovered  by 
the  Trust  Company  without  recourse  to  any  other  party,  and  without  recourse  to  any 
collateral  security  being  first  had  or  required. 

Fifth.  The  underwriters  will  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  with  the  Trust 
Company,  as  collateral  security  for  the  repayment  of  said  loan,  or  advances  and 
interest,  and  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Trust  Company  for  any  and  all  expenses 
which  said  Trust  Company  may  incur  by  reason  of  any  breach  of  this  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  underwriters  or  any  of  them,  bonds  and  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
a  corporation  proposed  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  to  be  called  the  "U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,"  as  soon  as  said  corporar 
tion  shall  be  organized,  and  the  bonds  thereof,  and  certificates  of  shares  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  thereof,  shall  be  issued  of  the  kinds  and  the  amounts  as  follows: 

Six  per  cent  gold  coupon  bonds  of  said  proposed  company,  secured  by  a  mortgage 
which  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  all  the  real  estate,  plants,  franchises,  and  all  other 
assets  of  the  new  company  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  par  value,  and  being  all  the 
obligations  of  said  company  secured  by  such  mortgage. 

Seven  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  par  value. 

Common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $350,000  par  value. 

Sixth.  The  Trust  Company  may  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  become  due, 
detach  the  interest  coupons  from  the  aforementioned  bonds,  or  from  such  of  them  as 
shall  not  have  been  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall 
collect  the  same,  and  the  sums  so  collected  shall  be  thereupon  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  underwriters. 

Seventh.  The  trust  company  may  from  time  to  time,  until  such  time  as  said 
advances  and  loans  shall  be  fully  repaid  to  the  trust  company  with  all  interest  due 
thereon,  and  all  charges  which  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement  may  be  incurred  by 
the  trust  company,  sell  at  private  sale  the  aforementioned  bonds  and  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  said  corporation  at  such  prices  for  the  several  classes  of  securities  as 
shall  be  designated  in  writing  by  said  Charles  E.  Flint,  or  his  nominee,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  and  all  sales,  mSie  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  shall 
be  applied  (1)  to  the  repayment  of  the  amount  due  to  the  trust  company  upon  the 
said  loan  or  advances,  and  for  interest  and  charges;  and  (2)  the  surplus  or  such  pro- 
ceeds, if  any,  shall  be  distributed  arhong  the  underwriters  and  their  assigns  pro  rata, 
in  accordance  with  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  signatures  hereto,  when  said  loan, 
together  with  interest  and  charges,  as  herein  provided,  shall  have  been  paid;  but 
said  trust  company  shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  make  any  such  sale  rf,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company,  the  price  or  prices  designated  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  inadequate;  provided,  however,  that  the  trust  company  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  interest,  at  the  rate  hereinbefore  provided,  upon  the  entire  sum  of 
$500,000  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  months. 

Eighth.  In  case  the  underwriters,  or  any  of  them,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  keep 
and  perform  any  or  all  of  their  agreements  and  promises  hereinbefore  contained,  it 
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shall  be  lawful  for  the  trust  company  to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  aforesaid 
bonds  and  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  at  public  auction,  first  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  sale,  by  advertisement  for  the  period  of  10 
days  in  some  one  of  the  public  newspapers  published  in  said  city  of  Providence;  and 
upon  any  such  sale  or  sales  the  trust  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  exe- 
cute any  and  all  instruments,  and  do  any  and  all  things,  necessary  to  vest  in  the 
purchaser  at  such  sale  a  valid  title  to  the  bonds  and  shares  so  sold;  and  no  purchaser 
at  any  such  sale  shall  be  required  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  any  such  sale,  nor 
to  see  to  the  apphcation  of  the  purchase  money;  and,  upon  any  such  sale  or  sales, 
the  proceeds  thereof  shall,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incidental  to  such  sale, 
including  reasonable  counsel  fees,  be  applied  by  the  trust  company  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  provided  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  this  agreement. 

Ninth.  And  whenever  the  trust  company  shall  have  been  fully  repaid  the  amount 
of  the  said  loan  or  advances,  together  with  all  other  sums  of  money  which  may  become 
due  to  the  trust  company  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  the  bonds  and 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation,  if  any,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
trust  company,  shall  by  the  trust  company  be  transferred  and  deliver^  to  the  under- 
writers in  proportion  to  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  signatures  hereto,  the  expense, 
if  any,  attending  such  transfer  to  be  borne  pro  rata  by  the  underwriters,  and  m  the 
makmg  of  such  transfer  and  delivery,  due  regard  being  had  to  any  equities  that  may 
have  arisen  between  the  underwriters  or  any  of  them  arising  from  the  performance 
of  their  agreements  herein  contained  by  some  of  the  underwriters,  and  the  non-per- 
formance of  their  agreements,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  others  of  the  underwriters. 

Tenth.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
respective  legal  representatives,  successors,  and  assigns  of  all  the  parties  hereto. 

in  witness  whereof,  Industrial  Trust  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be 

hereto  affixed,  ajid  these  presents  to  be  executed  by ,  president,  and 

Cyrus  P.  Brown,  its  treasurer,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  the  underwriters  have 
hereunto  set  their  names  and  seals,  their  proper  post-office  addresses,  respectively, 
and  the  amounts  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  by  them,  respectively,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

In  presence  of: 


Underwriters. 


THE  AMERICAN   CARAMEL   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  trade-marks  of  the  American  Caramel 
Company? — A.  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  the  papers,  which  will  give  you  the  data. 

Q.  Is  it  caramels  they  manufacture,  or  all  kinds  of  candy? — A.  Only  caramels. 

Q.  Have  they  trade-marks  on  all  manufactures? — A.  Yes;  and  the  pubhc  are  very 
particular  that  they  should  have  caramels  of  the  particular  trade-marks. 

Q.  Well,  are  the  famous  candies — candies  of  famous  names,  popular  names — 
controlled  by  your  company? — A.  The  caramels  that  are  widely  distributed  are 
controlled  by  the  American  Caramel  Company,  but  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  grade  of  caramels,  such  as  those  manufactured  by  Huylers,  which  have  a 
sale  limited  perhaps  to  people  who  pay  high  prices,  are  not  included  in  this  com- 
bination, but  the  a^regate  volume  of  their  trade  is  small  as  compared  with  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  American  Caramel  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  sought  to  bring  them  into  your  combination? — A.  No;  we  are  not  in 
that — it  is  a  different  class  of  business. 

METHOD  OF  OKQANIZINQ  THE  UNITED   STATES  BOBBIN   AND   SHUTTLE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  is  there 
any  difference  as  regards  the  methods  of  organization?  I  have  understood  that  in 
case  of  that  company  there  was  some  earlier  borrowing  and  issuing  of  bonds  that 
makes  it  somewhat  different  from  the  others. — A.  Yes;  that  company  has  a  bond 
issue.    1  will  furnish  the  papers  showing  the  plan  of  organization.     In  that  case  the 
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trust  company  advanced  on  the  bond  issue  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  under- 
writers. Then  those  bonds  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  as  the  bonds  were 
sold  the  money  was  paid  to  the  trust  company.  The  loan  was  arranged  for  1  year, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  loan  the  bonds  were  all  sold  and  the  trust  company 
received  its  cash,  and  the  underwriters  were  not  called  on  for  any  payment,  but  they 
received  a  compensation  in  stock  for  their  services/n  underwriting  the  loan. 

Q.  Is  that  compensation  brought  out  in  the  papers  that  you  will  submit  or  can  you 
tell  us  what  it  was? — A.  It  is  covered  by  the  papers;  the  trust  company  received  a 
commission  of  3  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  its  advance,  together  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  but  it  was  provided  that  the  trust  company  should 
pay  to  the  underwriters  2  per  cent  in  case  the  loan  was  paid  within  1  vear. 

Q.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  underwriters  received  2  per  cent? — A.  So  that  the 
net  payment  to  the  trust  company  was  1  per  cent  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Q.  And  the  underwriters  received  2  per  cent? — ^A.  The  underwriters  received  stock 
in  consideration  of  underwriting.  That  is  shown  by  the  papers.  Those  exhibite 
give  all  the  details  of  this  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

ORGANIZING   THE   NATIONAL  STAKCH  COMPANY — CONTKOL  OF  STAKCH  TRADE. 

Q.  Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  perhaps  you  will  explain  to  us  the 
somewhat  different  conditions  under  which  the  National  Starch  Company  was 
organized. — A.  The  first  step  taken  in  connection  with  the  organization  or  the  con- 
solidation of  the  starch  industry  was  the  organization  of  a  company  known  as  the 
United  Starch  Company.  The  United  Starch  Company  consolidated  the  manufac- 
turers of  box  starch  that  were  outside  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  latter  having  been  organized  some  5  years  ago.  After  the  consolidation 
known  as  the  United  Starch  Company  was  completed,  a  plan  was  determined  upon 
for  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  which  was  to  include  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  the  United  Starch  Company,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company,  the  latter  being  a  com- 
pany situated  at  Waukegan,  111.,  and  manufacturing  what  is  known  as  common 
starch,  in  contradistinction  to  box  starch  and  glucose. 

Q.  This  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  you  say,  had  been  in  existence 
for  several  years  before.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  starch  of  the  country 
that  company  manufactured? — A.  Well,  I  should  suppose  that  it  manufactured  of 
the  box  starch  about  65  per  cent. 

Q.  And  then  these  independent  companies  that  were  brought  together  under  the 
head  of  the  United  Starch  Company;  will  you  tell  us  about  how  much  they 
manufactured,  so  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of  about  what  percentage  the  combina- 
tion now  controls? — A.  The  combination,  I  thinkj  manufactures  about  all  of  the 
box  starch  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sale  of  that  starch  is  dependent  upon 
trade-marks.  In  my  business  as  an  export  merchant  I  am  quite  a  large  exporter  of 
starch.  In  19  times  out  of  20  I  am  left  no  discretion  as  to  what  starch  I  shall  buy; 
I  am  ordered  to  buy  starch  of  a  particular  brand.  Many  of  these  concerns  have 
been  in  existence  for  over  30  years  and,  by  inanufacturing  good  goods,  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  that  is  represented  by  their  trade-marks. 

CAPITALIZATION^  AT   WHICH    THE  VARIOUS    STAECH    COMPANIES  WERE    TAKEN    INTO   THE 

CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  As  regards  the  capitalization  of  the  starch  companies — will  you  explain  how 
much  was  allowed  for  good  will,  how  much  for  tangible  assets,  and  so  on,  and  perhaps 
you  can  compare  this  final  combination  in  that  regard  with  the  National  Starch 
Manufacturing  Company? — A.  Well,  the  capitalization  of  the  National  Starch  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  capitalization  of  the  present 
National  Starch  Company. 

Q.  You  mean  as  a  whole? — A.  Well,  I  mean  in  excess  as  compared  with  tangible 
assets  and  earning  capacity.  After  the  organization  of  the  United  Starch  Company 
a  committee  was  formed,  a  reorganization  committee,  and  the  holders  of  shares  in 
the  old  company,  which  we  will  call  the  Manufacturing  Company,  were  asked  to 
deposit  their  shares  in  a  trust  company  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  dommittee  of 
which  Joy  Morton  was  chairman,  and  of  which  I  was  a  member,  the  parties  having 
the  option  of  taking  their  pay  for  those  shares  in  stock  in  the  new  company  or  of 
receiving  cash  for  their  shares.  Under  that  request  over  90  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  Manufacturing  Company  was  deposited.  Then  a  plan  was  perfected  for  the 
organization  known  as  the  National  Starch  Company — distinguishing  it  from  the  old 
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company  ■which  was  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company — under  which 
plan  there  were  taken  over  the  3  properties  that  I  have  stated — the  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  United  Starch  Company,  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company. 
At  present  there  is  the  National  Glucose  Company,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of 
common  starch,  but  who  do  not  manufacture  box  starch,  and  who  have  no  trade- 
marks; we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  important  manufacturers  of  glucose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  starch  a  main  product  or  a  by-product  of  the  glucose 
business? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  very  important  by-product.  It  is  not  an  incidental  prod- 
uct, but  a  very  important  one.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Company  there 
was  no  one  who  received  any  stock  without  paying  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Depositing  it  for  bonds?— A.  There  was  no  stock  received  by 
anyone  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Company  who  did  not  pay  for 
the  stock.  The  only  advantage  the  promoters  received  in  that  case  was  that  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  common  stock  at  a  substantial  price,  but  at  a  price 
that  in  case  of  the  business  being  unusually  prosperous  would  show  a  satisfactory 
return. 

Q.  The  shares  of  this  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Cornpany  were  exchanged 
for  the  shares  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  I  understand.  Can  you  show 
from  the  terms  of  that  exchange  how  the  capitalization  was  relatively  speaking 
reduced? — A.  Well,  I  furnish  here  all  the  papers  giving  all  those  facts,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  capitalization  of  the  present  National  Starch  Company,  as  compared 
with  the  tangible  assets  and  earning  capacity,  is  on  a  very  much  more  conservative 
basis  than  the  capitalization  of  the  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  In  the  present  case  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that,  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  trade-marks,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  limit  the  preferred  stock  to  the  tangible 
assets? — A.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Company  the 
tangible  assets  were  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Q.  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 
there  was  more  than  one  class  of  preferred  stock.  Was  there  also  in  this? — A.  No;  in 
the  case  of  the  Manufacturing  Company  there  were  two  classes.  There  was  the  first 
preferred  and  the  second  preferred.  In  the  case  of  the  new  company  there  is  only 
one  class  of  preferred  stock. 

Q.  And  you  say,  then,  in  the  case  of  this  new  company,  that  the  tangible  assets 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Exhibit  6. — Reorganization    agreement,   certificate  of   incorporation,   and    by-laws  of 
National  Starch  Company. 

This  agreement,  made  this  5th  day  of  October,  1899,  between  Joy  Morton,  Charles 
E.  Flint,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  W.  Emlen  Eoosevelt,  and  Geoi^e  W.  Young,  jointly 
constituting  a  committee  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  or  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  (a  corporation  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  hereinafter  called  the  committee),  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  individual  subscribers  to  this  and  other  like  agreements  (here- 
inafter called  the  syndicate  subscribers),  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  Trust  Company),  party 
of  the  third  part,  witnesseth: 

Whereas  the  committee,  at  the  request  of  a  latge  number  of  the  stockholders,  is 
about  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  or  for  the  reorganization 
of  said  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  Starch  Com- 
pany), and  to  that  end  desires  to  acquire,  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  each  class  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  Starch  Company,  and 
now  outstanding,  as  follows: 

First  preferred  stock $2,219,400 

Second  preferred  stock 1, 846, 800 

Common  stock 4,450,700 

Whereas  the  committee  is  about  to  offer  to  purchase  from  the  stockholders  of  the 
Starch  Company  their  entire  holdings  of  the  capital  stock  at  the  following  prices: 

Per  share 

First  preferred  stock $75 

Second  preferred  stock 30 

Common  stock 10 

and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  such  shares  of  stock,  the  syndicate  of  subscribers 

has  been  formed  on  the  terms  herein  set  forth:  Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

,     First.  The  several  syndicate  subscribers,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of 

the  sum  of  $1  to  each  of  them  by  the  committee  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
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acknowledged,  and  of  other  valuable  considerations,  hereby  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee to  pay  to  the  Trust  Company  to  the  order  of  the  committee  the  amount  of 
their  respective  subscriptions  or  such  lesser  amounts  as  shall  be  allotted  to  them 
respectively  by  the  committee,  upon  notice  of  allotment,  or  as  and  when  called  for 
by  the  committee. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that,  in  making  allotments  hereunder,  the  committee 
shall  allot  to  each  syndicate  subscriber  who  shall  also  have  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee to  sell  to  it  stock  of  the  Starch  Company  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  stock  so  agreed  to  be  sold  to  the  committee  by  such  syn- 
dicate subscriber,  and  that  payment  of  each  such  syndicate  subscriber's  subscription 
hereunder  shall  to  such  amount  be  naade  out  of  such  purchase  price. 

Second.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  committee  shall  not  make  such  pur- 
chase of  stock  of  the  Starch  Company  unless  it  shall,  on  or  prior  to  the  16th  day  of 
November,  1899,  have  secured  the  right  to  so  purchase  at  least  50  per  cent  of  each 
class  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  Starch  Company. 

Third.  The  committee  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  read- 
justment of  the  affairs  of  the  Starch  Company  or  for  its  reorganization,  providing,  if 
the  committee  deems  necessary,  for  the  creating  and  organization  of  such  other  cor- 
poration or  corporations  as  it  may  deem  suitable,  and  the  issue  of  such  stock,  common 
or  preferred,  or  both,  and  bonds  or  other  obligations  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

when  the  committee  shall  have  prepared  such  plan,  it  shall  be  lodged  with  the 
Trust  Company,  with  whom  copies  shall  be  left  for  distribution  to  the  syndicate  sub- 
scribers, and  notice  that  it  has  been  so  lodged  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Trust  Company 
to  each  syndicate  subscriber,  addressed  to  him  at  his  address,  as  hereinbelow  stated. 

Each  syndicate  subscriber  who  shall  not  file  with  the  Trust  Company  within  20 
days  after  such  notice  has  been  so  mailed  to  him  his  written  dissent  from  such  plan, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  assented  thereto.  And  the  assent  in  the  manner  aforesaid 
of  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  syndicate  subscribers  shall  effect  the  adoption  of  such 
plan,  and  it  shall  thereupon  become  and  be  binding  on  all  the  syndicate  subscribers. 

Such  plan  may  provide  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Starch  Company  or  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  for  the  increase  of  its  capital  stock,  or  for  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  its 
property,  or  of  the  shares  purchased  hereunder,  or  the  transfer  or  merger  of  all  or 
any  of  the  stock,  property,  and  franchises  of  the  Starch  Company  to  or  with  any 
other  corporation  or  corporations,  or  for  whatever  different  or  other  or  further  means 
of  reorganization  or  readjustment  the  committee  shall  deem  advisable,  including  the 
formation  of  a  voting  trust  for  the  shares  of  its  stock  or  the  stock  of  any  such  new  or 
other  corporation  or  corporations. 

Fourth.  The  committee  is  hereby  given  full  authority  and  power  to  form  such  new 
corporation  or  corporations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  and  put 
into  effect  the  plan  so  adopted,  and  to  take  any  and  all  steps  necessary  to  said  plan 
or  which  it  may  deem  proper  to  promote  the  same,  and  the  syndicate  subscribers 
hereby  create  the  committee  and  its  successors,  their  trustees,  agents,  proxies,  and 
attorneys,  irrevocably,  to  cany  out  said  plan. 

Fifth.  The  committiee  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  or  provide  at  any  time  or 
from  time  to  time  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  deemed  by  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  plan,  for  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  as  to 
interest  and  otherwise  as  the  committee  deems  expedient,  and  as  security  therefor 
to  pledge  or  hypothecate  the  certificates  of  stock  so  purchased  by  the  committee  or 
any  new  or  other  securities  or  shares  of  stock  of  any  such  corporation  as  aforesaid. 

Sixth.  The  committee  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  fix  the  compensar 
tion  of  the  Trust  Company,  and  to  employ  counsel,  agents,  clerks,  or  other  assistants 
and  to  fix  and  make  compensation  to  them  for  services,  and  to  make  such  other 
expenditures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  this  agreement  and  such  plan, 
including  such  compensation  to  its  members  for  their  services  as  the  committee  may 
determine.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  members  of  the  committee  may  become 
syndicate  subscribers  hereunder,  or  participate  in  any  loans  or  securities  hereunder, 
or  own  or  be  interested  in  the  shares  of  stock  or  securities  of,  or  be  otherwise  inter- 
ested in,  any  of  the  new  or  other  corporations  aforesaid. 

Seventh.  The  Trust  Company  shall  issue  to  each  syndicate  subscriber  its  transfera- 
ble certificate,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  the 
avails  of  any  reorganization  or  readjustment  carried  out  pursuant  to  such  plan,  or  if 
such  plan  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  syndicate  subscribers  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  February,  1900,  then  to  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  shares  of  stock  so  pur- 
chased, subject  to  the  payment  of  their  proportionate  share  of  any  expenses  incurred 
by  the  comrnittee  under  this  agreement,  or  in  lieu  of  such  distribution,  at  the  option 
of  the  committee  or  a  majority  thereof,  to  the  repayment  of  the  cash  amount  paid 
hereunder  by  such  syndicate  subscriber,  with  5  per  cent  interest  thereon  and  a  bonus 
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of  10  per  cent  thereof  in  cash,  such  repayment  to  be  made  through  the  Trust  Com- 
pany for  account  of  such  of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  shall  furnish  the  Trust 
Company  with  the  necessary  funds  for  all  of  such  repayments,  and  the  purchase 
stock  shall  thereupon  belong  to  such  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  so  fur- 
nished by  each. 

Eighth.  The  act  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  shall  be  the  act  of  the  committee, 
and  the  act  of  one  member  shall  not  bind  the  committee  unless  with  the  expressed 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  committee  shall  act  only  at  meetings 
duly  called  by  the  chairman  by  written  notice  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, unless  notice  of  the  meeting  be  waived  in  writing  by  each  member  thereof,  or 
at  adjourned  meetings.  No  member  of  the  committee  shall  be  liable  for  the  acts  of 
any  other  member,  nor  shall  he  incur  personal  liability  except  by  his  own  willful 
misconduct ;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  committee  be  individually  pecuniarily  liable 
for  acts  of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion or  inability  or  refusal  to  act  of  any  member  of  the  committee,  his  successor  or 
successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  others  or  by  a  majority  thereof,  and  the  com- 
mittee may  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  adding  to  its  members  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Ninth.  It  is  agreed  that  all  copies  of  this  agreement  which  shall  be  subscribed  by 
any  of  the  parties  hereto  and  delivered  to  the  Trust  Company  shall  be  taken  together 
as  one  instrument  and  shall  have  the  like  effect  as  if  all  the  parties  hereto  had  sub- 
scribed their  signatures  to  the  same  copy  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  of  the  first  part  have  hereunto  set  their  hands, 
and  the  party  hereto  of  the  third  part  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto 
affixed  and  attested  by  its  treasurer,  and  the  parties  hereto  of  the  second  part  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  opposite  thereto  the  amounts  subscribed  by  them 
respectively. 

Joy  Morton, 
Charles  E.  Flint, 
Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
W.  Emlen  Roosevelt, 
George  W.  Young, 

Committee. 

United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company, 

By ,  President. 

Attest: 

,  Treasurer. 

Syndicate  siibscribers. 


National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company. 

Plan  prepared  by  the  committee  acting  under  authority  of  the  agreement  of  October 
5,  1899,  between  said  committee,  certain  syndicate  subscribers,  and  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 

To  tlie  syndicate  subscribers: 

Your  committee  have  decided,  as  the  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  to  consolidate  the  National  Starch 
Manufacturing  Company  with  the  United  Starch  Company,  upon  the  terms  the 
details  of  which  are  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

Your  committee  have  negotiated  with  the  owners  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
securities  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  and,  as  a  result,  a  large  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  that  company  has  been  agreed  to  be  deposited  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  committee  appointed  from  its  shareholders,  with  power  to  them  to  complete 
and  carry  out  all  the  details  of  a  practical  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the  two 
ctwporations,  either  by  transfer  of  the  property  of  both  to  a  new  corporation  or  by 
the  ownership  of  capital  stock.     The  work  of  the  two  committees  is  incomplete  as  to 
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details,  so  that  your  committee  can  not  at  present  report  the  exact  basis  of  conver- 
sion or  exchange  of  the  securities  of  the  two  corporations.  The  two  committees, 
however,  are  working  in  entire  accord. 

Meanwhile  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  for  the  syndicate  subscribers  to  know 
that,  from  information  received  by  your  committee  from  the  officers  of  the  National 
Starch  Company,  its  affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  there  have  been 
deposited  under  the  agreement  of  October  5,  1899,  shares  of  stock  of  the  company 
as  follows: 


Deposited. 


First  preferred 22, 194  21, 845 

Second  preferred 18, 468  16, 906 

Common 44, 607  36,448 

Your  committee  also  have  in  view  the  acquisition  by  the  proposed  consolidated  or 
new  corporation  of  other  important  interests.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that 
your  committee  retain  the  right  to  modify  or  enlarge  the  plan  now  proposed  for  a 
union  of  the  interests  of  the  national  and  united  companies. 

The  details  of  the  plan  when  perfected,  and  of  any  such  modification  or  enlarge- 
ment, will  be  lodged  with  the  United  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  and  communi- 
cated to  you,  and  adopted  or  rejected  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  of  October  5,  1900,  with  respect  to  the  plan. 
New  York,  January  10,  1900. 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman. 
Chakles  E.  Flint. 
Alexander  H.  Stevens. 
W.  Emlen  Eoosevelt. 
George  W.  Young. 
Clark  Williams,  Secretary, 

59  Cedar  street,  New  York  City. 

In  the  matter  of  the  consolidation  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
United  Starch  Company  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company. 

To  the  stockholders  of  the  TJmted  Starch  Company: 

The  undersigned  were,  by  an  instrument  in  writing  dated  January  9,  1900,  and 
signed  by  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company, 
appointed  "a  committee  to  negotiate  and  effect  a  union  of  the  interests  of  said  United 
Starch  Company  with  those  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  a  Ken- 
tucky corjjoration,  with  full  power  to  said  committee  to  effect  such  union  by  sale, 
consolidation,  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  they  deem  best." 

The  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  contemplates  the  union  of  the  interests  of  the  United  Starch  Company  with 
those  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  United  States  Glucose 
Company,  has  been  approved  by  this  committee,  and  the  same  with  the  syndicafs 
subscribers'  committee's  letter  of  transmittal  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  commu- 
nication. 

Said  plan  becomes  binding  and  operative  upon  the  said  syndicate  subscribera, 
unless  on  or  before  April  30,  1900,  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  syndicate  subscribers 
shall  have  dissented  therefrom  in  writing. 

Said  plan,  as  applied  to  the  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Mve  per  cent  gold  debenture  bonds  of  the  National  Starch  Company  will  be 
given  for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  each  taken  at  par. 

2.  Preferred  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Company  will  be  given  for  the  common 
stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  the  said  common  stock  being  taken  at  45  per 
cent  of  its  par  value. 

Provided  that  the  plan  becomes  operative  as  mentioned  above,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  will  be  the  result  of  its  submission  to  the  syndicate  subscribers,  the 
stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  including  those  who  accept  the  exchange 
offered  by  the  plan,  will  receive  as  a  dividend  upon  their  preferred  stock  of  the 
United  Starch  Company  cash  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  January.  1, 
1900,  to  July  1,  1900. 

From  July  1,  1900,  semi-annual  interest  on  the  debenture  bonds  and  quarterly 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  will  accrue. 
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Stockholders  desiring  to  make  such  exchange  may  deposit  their  interim  certificates 
representing  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company  with  the 
,  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  which  will  issue  appropriate  receipts 
therefor,  on  or  after  the  17th  day  of  Apnl  and  prior  to  May  15,  1900. 

The  plan  as  now  presented  has  had  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  by  the 
syndicate  subscribers'  committee  and  by  your  committee,  and  we  recommend  the 
acceptance  of  its  terms  by  all  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company. 

Any  communication  or  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  either  member  of  your  com- 
mittee at  No.  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dated  New  York,  April  10,  1900. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  B.  KlNOSFORD, 

Hiram  Ddeyea, 

J.  D.  HiGGINS, 

CommiUee. 

KEORaANIZATION  OP  THE   NATIONAL  STARCH   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

To  the  syndicate  subscribers: 

Your  committee  inclose  herewith  their  final  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  by  the  proposed  incorporation  of  the 
National  Starch  Company. 

Under  this  plan  there  will  be  operated  the  most  important  factories  in  the  United 
States  manufacturing  culinary  and  laundry  starch,  including  the  following  well- 
known  concerns  which  have  been  in  constant  operation  since  they  were  established, 
at  the  dates  mentioned: 

George  Fox  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1824;  Kingsford's  Oswego  Factory,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  1848;  A.  Erkenbrecher  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1850;  Duryeas'  Glen  Cove 
Factory,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  1856;  Wm.  F.  Piel  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
1867;  Gilbert  S.  Graves,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1877;  C.  Gilbert  Factory  (Buffalo  and  Des 
Moines),  1864;  Niagara  Starch  Factory,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1877;  Excelsior  Factory, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  1873;  Sioux  City  Starcn  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  1894;  Argo 
Factory,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  1890. 

Prominent  among  the  trade-mark  brands  owned  by  these  concerns  are:  Kingsford's 
Oswego,  Duryeas'  Glen  Cove,  Duryeas'  Maizena,  Piel's  Champion,  Niagara,  Erken- 
brecher's  Royal  Gloss,  Foy's,  Argo,  Muzzy's,  Graves',  Excelsior,  Wood's,  Gilbert's, 
Lily  Gloss,  Sioux,  Duryea  &  Co.,  Johnson's,  and  Blue  River. 

Glucose  also  will  be  manufactured  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  and  at  Waukegan, 
111. 

The  factories  are  favorably  located  both  as  regards  raw  material  and  distribution 
of  product,  and  their  daily  consumption  is  upward  of  45,000  bushels  of  corn,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing 
Company.  All  the  operated  plants  are  necessary  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
market. 

The  new  company  retains  the  services  of  the  most  practical  and  successful  manu- 
facturers heretofore  connected  with  the  respective  factories. 

The  export  business  is  constantly  growing  and  extends  to  all  civilized  countries. 
It  is  believed  by  those  familiar  with  the  situation  that  the  development  of  the  export 
trade  will  be  greatly  stimulated  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  committee  call  attention  to  the  conservative  capitalization  of  the  new  company 
as  compared  with  the  existing  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies. 

The  committee  have  not,  as  they  were  authorized,  created  a  voting  trust,  but  they 
have  included  in  their  plan  a  provision  for  the  withholding  from  sale,  except  under 
designated  conditions,  of  the  shares  of  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany to  which  the  syndicate  subscribers  and  others  are  entitled,  in  order  that  the 
owners  may  have  the  opportunity,  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  operations  of  a  year 
from  July  1,  1900,  of  realizing  the  full  value  of  their  holdings. 

Dated  New  York,  April  9,  1900. 

Joy  Morton, 
Charles  R.  Flint, 
Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
W.  Emlen  Roosevelt, 
George  W.  Young, 

CommiUee. 

Clare  Williams,  Secretary,  69  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 
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FINAL  PLAN   PHBPABED  BY  THE  RBOEGANIZATION  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  NATIONAL  STARCH 

MANUPACTDRING   COMPANY. 

A  new  company  will  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
known  aa  the  National  Stardi  Company,  to  acquire  the  property  or  capital  stock  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  United  Starch  Company,  and  United 
States  Glucose  Company. 

The  capitalization  of  the  said  3  existing  companies  is  as  follows: 

I. — National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company. 

Total  outstanding  6  per  cent  bonds $3, 000, 000 

First  preferred  8  per  cent  cumulative  stock 2, 219, 400 

Second  preferred  12  per  cent  cumulative  stock 1, 846, 800 

Common  stock 4,450,700 

The  committee  have  purchased  for  account  of  certain  syndicate  subscribers'  shares 
of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 
on  a  basis  of  $2,664,000  in  cash  for  all  of  the  outstanding  shares. 

The  amount  so  purchased  of  the  several  classes  of  stock  is  as  follows: 

First  preferred $2,209,000 

Second  preferred 1,744,900 

Common - 3,806,600 

These  purchased  shares  will  be  exchanged  for  the  new  securities  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

II. —  United  Starch  Company. 

First  mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds $1, 250, 000 

Held  in  pledge  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  loan  of  $950,000. 

Six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock $1,550,000 

Common  stock 3,500,000 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  holders  of  $1,233,000  preferred  and  $3,013, 400  common  stock 
have  agreed  to  the  plan. 

III. —  United  Slates  Glucose  Company. 

Six-per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock $3, 000, 000 

Common  stock 2,000,000 

This  company  owns  $1,811,600  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Sugar 
Refinery,  whose  total  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000. 

The  sugar  reiinery  owns  and  operates  a  plant  at  Waukegan,  111.  It  has  outstand- 
ing $1,000,000  in  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds. 

Of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Glucose  Company,  $452,000  of  the  preferred  and 
$1,359,700  of  the  common  stock  are  outstanding;  $47,100  additional  of  its  preferred 
stock  and  $141,300  additional  of  its  common  stock  have  been  authorized  to  be  issued 
in  exchange  for  the  $188,400  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  sugar  refinery  not  owned  by 
the  Glucose  Company. 

The  new  company  will  in  the  first  instance  acquire  2,570  shares  of  preferred  and 
7,710  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Glucose  Company  now  outstanding. 

The  new  company  will  have  the  following  authorized  capitalization: 

Twenty-five  year  5  per  cent  sinking  fund  redeemable  gold  debentures..  $4,000,000 

Cumulative  6  per  cent  preferred  stock 4, 500, 000 

Common  stock 5,000,000 

Total  capitalization 13,500,000 

DigtribuMon  of  debentures  and  capital  stock  of  the  new  company. 

Debentures.. $4,000,000 

Issue  to  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  syndicate 
subscribers  (assuming  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  of  said  manufacturing  company )  on  account 
of  cash  advanced $1,000,000 
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Eetain  to  discharge  the  above-mentioned  loan  of  the  United 
Starch  Company $950,000 

Issue  to  the  preferred  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Com- 
pany for  the  entire  outstanding  preferred  stock  of  that 
company 1,  550, 000 

Issue  for  expenses  of  committee  not  exceeding 140, 000 

$3,  640, 000 

Eetain  in  treasury 360, 000 

The  total  amount  of  debentures  may  hereafter  be  increased  sufficiently  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  at  par  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  National  Starch  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Eefinery. 


Capital  stock. 


Preferred. 


Issue  to  tlie  syndicate  subscribers  in  full  of  the  balance  on  account  of  their 

cash  advances 

(Note. — This  assumes  the  acquisition  by  the  new  company  of  the  entire 

capital  stock  (first  and  second  preferred  and  common)  of  the  National  Starch 

Manufacturing  Company.    If  less  than  the  whole  be  acquired,  this  amount 

will  be  proportionately  reduced.) 

Issue  for  the  entire  common  capital  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company  and 
also  for  the  acquisition  of  shares  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the 
United  States  Glucose  Company  owned  by  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  others,  said  shares  constituting  a  majority  of  each  class  of  the 
capital  stock  of  said  Glucose  Company 

Issue  as  compensation  to  the  committee,  not  exceeding 

Retain  in  treasury 

Total  capital  stock 


S2, 470, 524 


1,575,000 
125,000 


4,170,524 
329, 476 


4,600,000 


82,260,000 


2,250,000 
2,750,000 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  plan,  each  subscriber  to  said  syndicate  to  the  amount  of 
f  100, 000  in  cash  will  receive: 

In  debentures $37, 528. 20 

In  preferred  stock 92, 714. 40 

Total --  130,242.60 

Each  syncBcate  member  subscribing  for  larger  or  smaller  amounts  participating  in 
the  like  proportion.  Appropriate  scrip  will  be  issued  for  fractional  amounts  of  both 
bonds  and  stock. 

Each  person  who  is  to  receive  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  under  this  plan 
shall  be  entitled,  in  lieu  of  each  share  of  such  preferred  stock  to  be  received  by  him, 
up  to  one-third  thereof,  to  take  instead  two  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  new 
company,  and  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  common  stock  of  the  new  company 
shall  be  entitled,  pro  rata,  to  make  exchange  of  their  common  stock  up  to  but  not 
exceeding  one-third  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  two  shares  of  common  for  one  share  of 
preferred  stock  for  such  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  as  may  be  surrendered 
for  common  stock  as  above  provided.  The  remaining  shares  of  common  stock  of  the 
new  company  may  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  minority  shares  of  capital 
stock  of  the  Glucose  Company  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  upon 
which  the  majority  shares  are  now  acquired.  If,  however,  the  exchange  by  syndi- 
cate subscribers  of  preferred  for  common  stock  of  the  new  company  shall  so  reduce 
the  remainder  of  its  common  stock  that  such  acquisition  can  not  be  thus  made,  then 
to  the  extent  that  common  stock  shall  not  be  available  therefor,  the  preferred  stock 
thus  exchanged  may  be  used  for  such  acquisition,  each  share  of  preferred  stock  being 
taken  as  of  the  value  of  two  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  foregoing  right  of  exchange  of  preferred  for  common  stock,  and  of  common  for 
preferred  stock,  is  upon  the  condition  that  each  person  entitled  to  make  exchange  as 
herein  provided  shall  notify  the  committee  in  writing  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1900,  of  his  election  to  exercise  such  option.  In  default  of  such  notice  the 
shares  of  stock,  preferred  and  common,  of  the  new  company  will  be  allotted  as  first 
above  stated. 
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Each  subscriber  to  said  syndicate  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  in  cash,  who  exercises 
his  right  of  exchanging  one-third  of  his  preferred  stock  for  common  stock,  will 
receive: 

In  debenture $37,528.20 

In  preferred  stock 61,809.60 

In  common  stock 61, 809. 60 

Total 161,147.40 

In  addition  each  syndicate  subscriber,  whether  he  exercises  his  right  of  exchange 
or  not,  will  receive  interest  on  the  amount  of  his  cash  subscription  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  payment  by  him  to  July  1,  1900,  from  which 
latter  date  interest  on  the  debentures  and  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
new  company  will  accrue.  Thereafter  debenture  interest  shall  be  payable  semi- 
annually, and  preferred  stock  dividends  quarterly. 

A  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  the  debentures  will  be  provided,  amounting 
to  2  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  outstanding  debentures,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1901,  and  the  debentures  shall  be  redeemable 
from  time  to  time,  at  105  per  cent  and  accrued  interest,  either  by  means  of  the  sinking 
fund  moneys  or  other  funds  of  the  company.  Default  in  the  payment  of  any  install- 
ment of  the  sinking  fund  continuing  3  months  after  such  installment  is  payable,  may 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  principal  of  the  debentures  to  become  immediately  due 
and  enforceable. 

After  payment  of  interest  on  the  debentures,  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  dividend 
on  the  preferred  stock,  the  company  may  use  its  earnings  for  the  purchase  of  deben- 
tures or  preferred  shares. 

All  certificates  for  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  company,  preferred  and 
common,  executed  and  issued  in  thenamesof  theseveral  persons  entitled  thereto,  shall 
be  lodged  with  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  (which  will  issue  its 
receipts  therefor),  and  shall  be  held  by  it  for  1  year  from  July  1,  1900;  subject, 
however — 

(a)  To  the  sale  by  the  committee  of  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  authorized 
and  designated  to  be  sold  by  the  respective  stockholders,  at  the  price  of  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  par  for  preferred  stock,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  par  for  com- 
mon stock;  the  proceeds  of  all  such  sales  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  stock- 
holders authorizing  the  same,  and  their  stock  will  be  used  pro  rata  to  carry  out  the 
sales  made;  and 

(6)  To  the  right  of  any  stockholder  to  withdraw  from  the  Trust  Company  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  certificates  for  stock,  preferred  or  common,  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  such  beneficiary  agreeing  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal  that  he  will  not 
sell  the  withdrawn  certificates,  or  any  part  thereof,  prior  to  July  1,  1901. 

This  plan  is  to  be  taken  as  a  modification  and  enlargement  of  the  planof  the  com- 
mittee dated  January  10,  1900,  and  as  completing  its  details. 

Dated  New  York,  April  9,  1900.  j„^  ^^^^^^^ 

Charles  E.  Flint, 
AiEXANDEE  H.  Stevens, 
W.  Emlen  Roosevelt, 
George  W.  Young, 

Commiitee, 
Clark  Williams, 

Secretary,  69  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

Amended  certificate  of  incorporation  of  National  Starch  Company. 

The  undersigned,  Henry  0.  Everdell,  Armitage  Mathews,  John  B.  Summerfleld, 
James  C.  Young,  and  George  E.  Spencer,  being  all  of  the  incorporators  of  National 
Starch  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations  (revision 
of  1896),"  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  which  was  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1900,  and  duly  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey  on  said  20th  day  of  April,  1900,  no 
part  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  havingbeen  paid  in,  do  hereby,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  the  supplements  thereto  and  amendments  thereof,  amend 
such  certificate  of  incorporation  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  "National  Starch  Company." 

II.  The  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  state  is  No.  55  Montgomery  street, 
Jersey  City,  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  and  the  name  of  the  agent  therein  and  in  cargen 
thereof  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation  may  be  served  is  Registrar  ana 
Transfer  Company,  with  which  said  National  Starch  Company  is  to  be  registered. 
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III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  to  carry  on  the  trade  or 
business  of  manufacturing,  producing,  adapting,  and  preparing  from  com  or  any 
other  grains  or  vegetable  products,  and  buying  and  selling  and  otherwise  dealing  in 
starch,  glucose,  and  dextrine,  and  any  and  all  by-products  derived  from  corn  or 
other  grains  or  vegetable  products;  buying,  selling,  and  dealing  in  corn  and  other 
grains  and  vegetable  products  and  special  by-products  thereof,  and  combinations, 
mixtures,  and  compounds  of  articles  therefrom,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  feeding  cattle;  buying  and  selling  lumber  and  timber  lands;  pur- 
chasing or  erecting,  owning,  and  operating  box  factories,  cooperages,  and  planing 
mills;  and  also  to  manufacture,  produce,  purchase,  adapt,  prepare,  use,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  in  any  materials,  articles  or  things  required  for,  in  connection  with  or  inci- 
dental to  the  manufacture,  use,  purchase,  and  sale  of,  or  other  dealing  in  starch, 
glucose,  and  dextrine,  and  by-products  of  corn  and  other  grains  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts; and,  generally,  to  carry  on  any  other  manufacturing  or  trading  business,  export- 
ing or  importing,  which  can  conveniently  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  any  of 
the  matters  aforesaid;  also  to  jjurchase,  acquire,  hold,  use,  and  dispose  of  patent 
rights,  letters  patent,  processes,  inventions,  devices,  brands,  labels,  trade-marks,  and 
other  rights,  and  also  to  do  and  transact  all  acts,  business,  and  things  incidental  to  or 
relating  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  on  its  business  as  aforesaid. 

Said  corporation  may  conduct  business  in  other  states  or  in  foreign  countries,  and 
have  one  or  more  offices  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  may  hold,  purchase, 
mortgage,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  one  or  more  offices  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  corporation  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  outside  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey. 

IV.  The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $9,500,000. 
The  number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is  divided  is  95,000,  and  the  par  value 
of  each  share  is  $100.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  said  corporation  will 
commence  business  is  $1,000. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  of  two  classes,  preferred  stock  and  common  stock,  but  at 
on  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  preferred  stock  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
capital  paid  in  cash  or  property. 

The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the  corpora- 
tion is  hereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall  be 
subject  thereto. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  quarter-yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent  per  annum  after  July  1,  1900.  Such  dividends  shall  be  cumu- 
lative, and  if  the  profits  of  any  one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  pay  such  dividends  for  such  year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  upon  said 
preferred  stock,  then  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later  period  until 
the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall  have  been  paid 
upon  the  preferred  stock,  before  any  dividend  is  declared  or  paid  on  the  common 
stock.  The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall 
he  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  at  such  times  (semi-annually 
or  quarterly)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  thereon 
shall  also,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets, 
be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  the  common 
stock;  and  thereafter  the  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets 
remaining. 

The  earnings  of  the  company  in  excess  of  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  and 
dividends  on  preferred  stock  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  its 
preferred  stock  at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  as  the  by-laws  may  provide. 

V.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  incorporators,  and  the  number  of 
shares  subscribed  for  by  each,  are  as  follows: 


Names. 

Post-office  addresses. 

Number 
of  shares 

of 
common 
stock  sub- 
scribed 
for. 

Henry  C.  Everdell . .  .                       

2 

Armitage  Mathews 

27  William  Street,  New  York  City 

2 

John  B.  Summerfield 

62  Wall  Street,  New  York  City   

2 

James.  C.  Young 

2 

George  E.  Spencer 

137  Amity  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

2 

Total 

10 

1 
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VI.  The  period  for  the  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  unlimited. 

VII.  The  power  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  shall  be  in  the  directors,  but  by-laws 
made  by  the  directors  may  always  be  altered,  added  to,  or  repealed  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  directors  shall  have  power  and  authority,  with  the  consent  expressed  either  by 
vote  or  in  writing,  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  each  class  of  the  capital  stock  issued 
and  outstanding,  to  sell,  assign,  transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the 
property  of  the  corporation. 

The  directors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether  and  to  what  extent  and 
at  what  times  and  places,  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations,  the  aecounts 
and  books  of  the  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  of  inspecting  any  account  or 
book  or  document  of  the  corporation  except  as  conferred  by  statute  in  New  Jersey 
or  authorized  by  the  directors. 

The  directors  may  designate  from  their  number  an  executive  committee,  which 
shall  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  by-laws,  have  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings,  in 
the  management  of  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  company;  all  acts  of  said  commit- 
tee to  be  reported  to  the  board  of  directors  at  its  meetings. 

In  case  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  directors  of  the  company,  the.  board  of 
directors  shall  have  power  to  elect  the  additional  directors,  who  shall  hold  oiflce 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

The  by-laws  shall  provide  for  the  division  of  the  first  board  of  directors  into  three 
classes,  to  serve  for  1,  2,  and  3  years,  respectively,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  one  class  of  the  directors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  3 
years  each,  to  fill  the  place  or  places  in  the  board  of  directors  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  directors  whose  term  of  office  then  expires. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  annually  elect  from  among  their  own  number  a  presi- 
dent, one  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
shall  elect  and  appoint  from  their  own  number,  or  otherwise  as  the  board  elects  in 
each  case,  any  other  officers,  agents,  or  employees. 

The  president  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  manufacturing  business 
and  property  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
board  and  of  the  executive  committee;  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  committees, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  he  may  appoint  such 
officers  and  assistants  as  he  may  require,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  from  time 
to  time  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  him,  and,  subject  to  like  approval,  he  may  at 
any  time  remove  any  such  officer  or  assistant.  In  the  case  of  the  absence  or  cusar 
bility  of  the  president,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised 
by  a  vice-president. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  of  the  executive  committee,  and,  ex  officio,  shall  be  a  member  of  all  committees. 
He  shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  when  he  deems  it  necessary;  shall 
act  generally  as  the  financial  executive  of  the  company,  with  full  power  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  examine  the  accounts  of  all  agents,  officers,  and  employees,  and  he  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors and  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively,  the 
1st  day  of  May,  1900. 

Henry  C.  Evehdell.  [seal. 
Armitage  Mathews.  seal. 
John  B.  Summerfield.  [seal. 
Jas.  C.  Young.  [seal. 

Geo.  E.  Spencer.  [seal. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  In  the  presence  oi — 
Archibald  M.  Langpobd. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  1st  day  of  May,  1900,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a 
commissioner  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York,  personally  appeared  Archibald  M.  Lang- 
ford,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  did  depose  and  say  that  he  saw 
Henry  C.  Everdell,  Armitage  Mathews,  John  B.  Summerfield,  James  C.  Young,  and 
George  E.  Spencer,  the  persons  named  in  the  foregoing  certificate,  sign,  seal,  and 
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deliver  the  same,  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed,  and  that  he,  deponent,  at  the  same 
time  subscribed  his  name  thereto  as  a  veitness  of  the  execution  thereof. 

Akchibald  M.  Langford. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  New  York  City  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
[seal.]  Alfred  Maokay, 

Commissioner  for  State  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York. 

State  of  New  York,  (My  and  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

On  this  1st  day  of  May,  1900,  before  me,  the  undersigned,  personally  appeared 
Henry  C.  Everdell,  Armitage  Mathews,  John  B.  Summerfleld,  James  C.  Young,  and 
George  E.  Spencer,  who,  being  by  me  duly  severally  sworn,  did  severally  depose  and 
say  that  they  are  all  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  National  Starch  Company, 
as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  that  no  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
National  Starch  Company  has  been  paid  in. 

Henry  C.  Everdell. 
Aemitage  Mathews. 
John  B.  Summerfield. 
Jas.  C.  Young. 
Geo.  E.  Spencer. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  the  city  of  New  York  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid. 
[seal.]  Alfred  Maokay, 

Commissioner  for  State  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York. 

(Indorsed:)   Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  oflSce,  May  2,  A.  D. 

1900,  and  recorded  in  the  clerk's  record  No. ,  on  page .     Maurice  J.  Stack, 

clerk.    Filed  May  2, 1900.     George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state. 

State  op  New  Jersey,  Department  of  State. 

I,  George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  ' '  National  Starch 
Company,"  and  the  indorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  compared 
with  the  original  filed  in  my  office  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1900,  and  now 
remaining  on  file  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal, 
at  Trenton,  this  18th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]    _  George  Wurts,  Secretary  of  State. 

By-laws  of  National  Starch  Company. 
Article  I. — Meetings  of  stockholders. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  company  in  the  .state  of  New  Jersey  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  April  in 
each  year  after  the  year  1900,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  The  polls  shall  be  open  from 
12.15  to  1.15  p.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  two  or  more  inspectors  (no  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director)  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders present  or  represented  by  proxy  at  the  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning  one-fifth  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time,  shall  in  writ- 
ing make  application  therefor  to  the  directors,  stating  the  objects  of  such  meeting. 
The  business  transacted  at  special  meetings  shall  be  confined  to  the  objects  stated  in 
the  call. 

Sec  3.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
stockholders  shall  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  at  least  10  days  before  the  date 
specified  for  the  meeting,  addressed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business,  as  the  same 
appears  in  the  list  of  addresses  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Sec  4.  At  all  meetings  of  stockholders,  each  share  of  stock,  preferred  or  common, 
shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof  of  record,  or  his  proxy,  to  one  vote.  At  all  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders,  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock,  issued  and  outstanding  at 
the  time,  represented  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Meetings  at  which  less  than  a  majority  of  stock  is  represented  may,  however,  be 
adjourned  to  a  future  date  by  those  who  attend. 
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AnTiciiE  II. — Directors. 

Sec.  1.  The  directors  shall  consist  of  19  stockholders  or  of  such  number  as  may  by 
amendment  hereof  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed. 

The  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
incorporators  and  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  shall  be  divided  in  respect  to  the 
time  for  which  they  shall  severally  hold  office  into  3  classes:  The  first  class,  to  be 
composed  of  2  directors,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  1  year;  the  second  class,  to 
be  composed  of  2  directors,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  2  years;  the  third  class,  to 
be  composed  of  1  director,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  3  years.  After  the  first 
election  and  as  the  terms  of  office  of  the  directors  then  chosen  expire,  the  directors 
shall  be  elected  respectively  for  the  term  of  3  years. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.     A  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  trans- 
action of  business  without  unnecessary  delay  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

Sec.  4.  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  company,  except  the  stock  and  transfer  books,  at  such  place  or  places 
outside  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  as  may  be  fixed  by  them. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  shall  annually  elect  by  ballot  from  among  their  own 
number  a  president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  a  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  shall  elect  or  appoint,  either  from  their  own  number  or  not,  as  the 
board  in  each  case  elects,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  and  such  other  officer  or  officers, 
and  with  such  powers,  as  may  by  resolution  be  determined.  The  offices  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  may  be  united  in  one  person  if  and  whenever  the  directors  so  elect. 

Sec.  6.  The  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  their 
number  or  in  any  office,  and  any  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
directors  shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds. 

Sec.  7.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  president.  The  directors 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  of  the  board  at  least 
3  days  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however,  in  any  instance  waive  such  notice 
in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Abticlb  III. — Executive  committee. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  5  of  their  number,  who,  with  the  pres- 
ident and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee, 
which  committee  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  the  management  of  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  company,  all  acts  of  said  committee  to  be  reported  to  the  board  of 
directors  at  its  meeting.  The  secretary  of  the  company  shall  keep  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  which  shall  be  from  time  to  time  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  board  of  directors.  Four  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  IV. — President. 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  manufacturing 
business  and  property  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  by-laws,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  board  and  of  the  executive  committee,  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  com- 
mittees, and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  call  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  he  may 
appoint  such  officers  and  assistants  as  he  may  require,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  him,  and,  subject  to  like  approval, 
he  may  at  any  time  remove  any  such  officer  or  assistant.  In  case  of  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  President,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised 
by  a  vice-president. 

Article  V. —  Vice-presidents. 

In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  president,  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be 
performed  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The  several  vice-presidents  shall  have  such 
powers  and  duties  as  the  board  of  directors  may  prescribe. 
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Article  VI. — Chairman  of  the  hoard. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  of  the  executive  committee  and,  ex  officio,  shall  be  a  member  of  all  committees. 
He  shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  shall 
act  generally  as  the  financial  executive  of  the  company,  with  full  power  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  examine  the  accounts  of  all  agents,  officers,  and  employees,  and  he  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors and  to  the  executive  committee. 

Aeticle  VII. — Secretary. 

Sec.  1.  The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
shall  keep  accurate  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
and  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all  votes  of  the  directors,  stockholders,  and 
executive  committee  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
course  of  ita  business  afiix  the  same  to  all  certificates  of  stock  issued,  and,  when 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  executive  committee,  shall  affix  the 
seal  to  contracts  and  other  instruments. 

Sec  3.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  or  executive  com- 
mittee, give  all  notices  required  for  the  election  of  directors  and  meetings  of  the 
directors  and  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  records,  resolutions,  and  papers  after  they  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  board,  and  also  of  all  letters  and  papers  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  5.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  shall  be  kept  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  and  have  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  pro 
tem.  to  make  records  of  its  meetings  and  to  do  whatever  else  pertains  to  the  office. 

Article  VIII. — Treasurer. 

The  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such 
amounts  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require.  He 
shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the 
credit  of  the  corporation  in  such  plaee  or  places  as  the  board  of  directors  or  execu- 
tive committee  may  direct  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  under  their 
direction.  He  shall  sign  all  checks  of  the  company,  which,  shall  also  be  counter- 
signed by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

Article  IX. — Transfer  and  registration  of  stock. 

AU  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholder  in  person  or  by  attorney 
in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the  old  certificate 
for  the  shares  transferred  shall  in  each  case  be  surrendered  and  canceled  and  a  new 
certificate  issued  in  lieu  thereof.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  shall  bear  the  seal 
of  the  company  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  the  treasurer.  The  board 
of  directors  may  make  and  from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend  suitable  regulations 
providing  for  the  registration  of  certificates  of  stock. 

Article  X. — Dividends. 

Sec.  1.  All  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  declared  quarterly,  on  the 
first  days  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July  in  each  year.  The  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  shall  be  declared  annually  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
but  the  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  common  stock  quarterly  on 
the  dates  fixed  for  declaring  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock. 

Sec.  2.  The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the 
corporation  is  vested  in  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall 
be  subject  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  quarter-yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
and  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  per  annum  after  July  1,  1900.  Such  dividends  shall 
be  cumulative,  and  if  the  profits  of  any  one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be 
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sufficient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  such  year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  said  preferred  stock,  then  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later 
period  until  the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall 
have  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock,  before  any  dividend  is  declared  or  paid  on 
the  common  stock.  The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  aa 
dividends  shall  be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  at  such  timea 
(semi-annually  or  quarterly)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  par 
value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  thereon  shall  also,  in 
the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full 
before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  there- 
after the  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  company  in  excess  of  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  and  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  its  preferred  stock 
at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  as  the  by-laws  may  provide. 

Aeticle  XI. — Order  of  business. 

The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  unapproved  minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

2.  Reports  of  officers. 

3.  Reports  of  committees. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Aeticle  XII. — Seal. 

The  corporate  seal  shall  contain  the  words  "National  Starch  Company,"  surround- 
ing the  date  "1900." 

Article  XIII. — Amendments. 

Any  one  or  more  of  these  by-laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed 
at  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  directors, 
or  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  by  vote  of  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  not  otherwise,  provided  such  amendments  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  company. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  just  and  true  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
National  Starch  Company  as  now  in  force. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said 
National  Starch  Company  this  12th  day  of  April,  1901. 

[seal.]  J.  D.  HiQGiNS,  Secretary. 


THADE  OF  THE  AMERICAN   CHICLE  COMPANY. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  want  to  ask  something  further  as  to  the  extent  of  the  out- 
put of  some  of  these  companies.  You  gave  the  output  of  the  rubber  companies. 
About  whatproportion  of  the  output  of  chewing  gum  does  the  Chicle  Company  pro- 
duce?— A.  Well,  it  produces  all  the  standard  brands,  and  I  should  say  that  would 
represent  about  65  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  an  export  business  in  gum? — A.  Not  as  yet.  We  have  found 
difficulty  in  educating  the  English  and  others  to  the  use  of  chewing  gum. 

THE  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  rubber  goods,  is  there  much  exporting  of  either  class  of 
goods?— A.  Roughly,  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  the  rubber  shoes  or  rubber  goods?— A.  Well,  of  all  rubber  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  not  an  increasing  foreign  demand  for  rubber  shoes?— 
A.  The  difficulty  with  extending  the  export  business  in  rubber  shoes  lies  in  the  fMt 
that  we  are  paying  in  our  factories  about  double  the  rates  of  wages  which  are  paid  in 
the  foreign  factories;  and  inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  is 
largely  dependent  on  hand  labor,  we  can  not  develop  a  very  large  export  business  on 
account  of  that  handicap.  It  is  an  industry  that  we  have  created  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  our  people  established  the  business  in  Europe;  but  as  the  rates 
of  wages  are  so  much  higher  in  the  United  States,  and  as  we  have  no  advantage  over 
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Europe  in  securing  the  raw  material,  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  develop  a  large 
export  trade.  In  the  case  of  steel  and  cotton  goods  we  have  an  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  we  produce  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States;  and  in  those  articles  the  per- 
centage of  labor  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  shoes.  In  the 
case  of  rubber  shoes  we  have  to  import  the  raw  material  from  foreign  countries,  and 
therefore  have  no  advantage  over  the  European  manufacturer. 

SUBSTITUTES    FOR   EUEBER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Has  there  been  much  attention  given  to  a  substitute  for 
rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods? — A.  I  have  been  in  the  crude  rubber 
business  for  23  years.  During  that  23  years  no  3  months  have  elapsed  that  some  man 
has  not  come  mto  my  oflBce  and  presented  to  me  a  rubber  substitute  that  could  be 
made  for  10  cents  a  pound  as  against  the  cost  of  rubber  averaging  90  cents  a  pound. 
I  have  investigated  every  proposed  rubber  substitute  that  has  been  presented  to  me 
for  the  past  23  years,  and  have  a  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  investi- 
gations at  the  present  time.     So  far  we  have  not  found  a  rubber  substitute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  not  now  upon  the  market  some  articles  that  are 
made  from  substitutes  of  rubber? — A.  There  are  parties  using  so-called  substitutes  for 
rubber;  but  the  principal  value  of  rubber  lies  in  its  elasticity,  and  so  far  no  substi- 
tutes have  been  found  that  have  any  considerable  amount  of  elasticity,  and  instead 
of  being  called  substitutes  they  ought  to  be  called  adulterants. 

Q.  Inferior  hose,  for  instance? — A.  Oh,  yes;  wherever  used.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  rubber-shoe  companies,  as  I  am  informed,  has  commenced  to  use  a  large  amount 
of  what  is  called  mineral  rubber,  which  is  made  very  largely  from  gilsenite,  a  hydro- 
carbon found  in  Utah,  and  of  course  it  cheapens  the  price  of  the  shoes  in  which 
that  rubber  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  have  far  less  elasticity,  and  to 
my  mind  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  quality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  these  substitutes  used  independently  or  always  in 
connection  with  some  proportion  of  rubber? — A.  Always  in  connection  with  some 
proportion  of  rubber. 

INCREASE   in   THE   PRICE   OF   RAW    PRODUCTS    USED    IN    RUBBER    MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
product? — ^A.  Yes;  inasmuch  as  rubber  is  produced  in  countries  of  comparatively 
small  populations  and  is  used  in  countries  of  rapidly  increasing  populations,  and  as 
the  uses  of  rubber  are  constantly  increasing,  there  has  been  under  the  working  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  an  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  rubber,  although  the 
production  of  crude  rubber  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
prices  of  rubber  of  the  standard  grade,  which  averaged  in  the  seventies  about  70 
cents  a  pound,  averaged  in  the  nineties  about  90  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  raw  product  of  rubber  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States? — A.  About  one-half. 

Q.  You  think  then  the  combination  of  the  rubber  interests  in  the  United  States 
has  no  power  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  raw  material? — A.  So  far  they  have  pre- 
vented any  great  speculative  advance  in  the  article.  Before  the  organization  of  the 
industrials  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  speculators  on  two  occasions  advanced  the 
price  of  rubber  about  60  per  cent.  Since  the  organization  of  these  industrials  these 
companies  and  affiliated^  interests  have  held  sufficiently  large  stocks  of  rubber  to 
avoid  any  radical  speculation  in  the  article;  but  inasmuch  as  the  demand  and  new 
uses  have  gone  on  so  generally,  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
the  raw  material. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  United  States  being  the  market  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
raw  product,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  electrical  appliances  as  well  as  rub- 
ber goods  and  shoes? — A.  Yes;  but  the  percentage  of  rubber  that  is  put  into  insulat- 
ing material  is  small,  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  value  of  rubber  is  elasticity; 
and  while  there  is  a  large  volume  of  insulating  material  used,  the  percentage  of  rub- 
ber in  that  material  is  comparatively  small. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  also  to  ocean  cables? — A.  Yes. 

FOREIGN    COMPETITION    IN   THE   RUBBER  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhab.  )  You  spoke  of  the  wages  in  the  American  manufacture 
being  twice  what  they  are  in  the  European.  What  jjrotection  have  you  under  the 
present  American  tariff  for  your  manufacture? — A.  Thirty  and  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  a  competition  have  you  in  this  country  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers?—A.  Very  little. 
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Q.  Could  you  give  the  commiasion  an  idea  of  the  percentage  of  imports  of  foreigii 
manufactured  rubber  goods  and  of  home  consumption? — A.  The  rubber  industry  haa 
been  an  American  creation.  We  have  developed  the  industry,  and  our  people 
prefer  the  American  styles  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes — ^they  are  much  neater— and  I 
do  not  think  that  we  import  of  rubber  goods  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States.  We  have  taught  them  how  to  make  rubber 
goods,  but  we  have  not  told  them  all  we  know;  consequently  we  understand  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  better  than  they  do  in  Europe.  They  are  constantly 
trying  to  obtain  information  from  us,  using  every  means  to  get  at  our  methods  of 
manufacture,  but  we  do  not  educate  them  any  faster  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  this  import  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  one  class,  and  25  per  cent 
on  the  other,  amounts  to  a  full  exclusion  of  competition  from  foreign  manufacturers?— 
A.  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  make  any  comparisons  from  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  mackintoshes,  our  people  do  not  want  the  foreign  goods — the  styles 
do  not  suit  them — so  that  we  never  have  considered  these  foreign  goods  as  competi- 
tors. On  the  other  hand,  we  export  rubber  goods  to  Europe,  and  although  owing 
to  our  higher  wages  here  the  goods  cost  us  more,  there  are  certain  people  abroad 
who  will  pay  for  better  manfifacture  and  superior  styles  and  fits. 

HOME   COMPETITION   IN  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  American  manufacturers  supply  the  whole  home 
demand? — A.  The  2  companies  that  I  speak  of? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  handle  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States.     There  is  40  to  45  per  cent  outside  of  those  companies. 

Q.  According  to  your  own  knowledge  of  the  business,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
considerable  competition  in  rubber  goods  between  the  various  companies,  or  is  there 
a  general  agreement  on  scales  either  tacitly  or  commonly  agreed  upon? — A.  There 
are  no  agreements.  There  is  competition  in  every  instance  in  all  rubber  goods  except 
where  the  Government  has  granted  a  monopoly  under  its  patents. 

Q.  Then  there  is  competition  of  the  lesser  manufacturers  against  the  greater  ones 
on  goods  that  are  not  patented? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  general  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  an  active  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  lesser  concerns  follow  the  greater  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  prices 
made  by  the  ^eater? — A.  No;  except — there  is  one  other  exception  that  I  want  to 
make  in  addition  to  that  of  the  patent  monopoly — except  where  we  can  own  trade- 
marks that  give  us  the  trade;  but  otherwise  than  the  business  coming  under  those  two 
exceptions  there  is  general  competition. 

Q.  Could  those  two  companies  name  the  selling  rates? — A.  Only  on  goods  protected 
by  patents  and  where  there  are  exceptionally  valuable  trade-marks.  Otherwise  we 
have  to  bow  to  that  economic  law  that  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market. 

Q.  As  a  business  man  how  far  do  you  think  that  principle  extends  in  practice? 
How  much  of  a  monopoly  or  percentage  of  a  monopoly  would  you  need  to  have  to  be 
able  to  control  and  name  the  price?  Would  90  per  cent  control  it? — A.  It  would  for 
a  time;  but  if  a  concern  controlling  90  per  cent  of  the  business  put  prices  above  the 
normal  profit  rate,  that  10  per  cent  would  increase  every  year  and  increase  rapidly; 
so  that  in  order  for  a  large  combination  to  hold  the  trade  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  compete,  to  sell  at  a  price  that  would  not  attract  an  increase  in  the  business 
on  the  part  of  those  outside  the  combination. 

THE  TARIFF  AND   THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  your  secrets  in  manufacturing  give  you  an 
advantage  over  the  manufacturers  of  Europe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  looking  for  your  secrets  all  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  also  the  American  people  have  no  desire  for  the  European  prod- 
ucts. They  are  educated  up  to  yours? — A.  They  have  not  shown  any.  They  have 
not  purchased  any  rubber  goods  abroad  except  the  mackintoshes.  There  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  European  mackintoshes  sold  in  this  country,  but  the  importation 
of  mackintoshes  has  been  very  much  reduced,  so  that  the  American  manufacturers 
are  supplying  the  great  bulk  of  that  demand. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  benefit  you  get  out  of  this  tariff  on  rubber 
goods?— A.  Well,  we  have  not  had  any  occasion  to  investigate  the  matter.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  that  protection  is  of  advantage  to  us. 

Q.  You  know  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  said  that  the  protective  tariff  was  the  mother 
of  all  trusts.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is  true  in  regard  to  this  combination  of 
yours,  whether  the  tariff  has  enabled  you  in  any  way  to  make  a  combmation?— 
A.  No;  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  rubber  industry  has  received  practically  no 
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consideration  on  the  part  of  rubber  manufacturers,  except  in  the  case  of  rubber 
clothing,  which  would  amount  to,  say,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
industry.  Very  few  rubber  manufacturers  could  tell  you  what  the  percentage  of  the 
duty  is.     They  have  not  given  it  any  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm.a.x.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  manufacture  of  mackintoshes  is  pro- 
tected in  this  country  by  the  tariff? — A.  Yes;  but  there  are  people  who  insist  on 
wearing  English  clothes,  and  they  are  supplied  by  the  mackintoshes  of  London. 

Q.  Then,  as  the  promoter  of  this  combination,  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether  the 
tariff  is  any  benefit  to  you  or  not? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  assume  that  if  the  tariff 
was  entirely  removed  it  might  be  that  some  parties  would  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  rates  of  wages  in  Europe.  In  fact,  Americans  wou^d  be  verj-  likely  to  estab- 
lish factories  abroad,  utilizing  the  cheap  labor,  and  then  to  bring  the  products  into 
this  country.  The  most  important  rubber  factory  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  was 
established  by  an  American.  He  took  the  machinery  over  there  and  established  the 
busint  ss  in  Edinburgh.  Well,  in  the  event  of  the  tariff's  being  taken  off,  I  should  pay 
that  the  rubber  manufacturers  would  take  advantage  of  the  low-priced  labor  and  take 
American  methods  to  Europe,  and  combining  with  their  cheap  labor,  would  be  able 
to  produce  rubber  goods  cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  the  Apsley  Rubber  Company,  formerly  the  L.  D.  Apslej-  Company,  of  Hud- 
son, Mass.,  apart  of  your  company? — A.  So;  ilr.  Apsley  is  outside  of  the  companies 
I  have  named. 

Q.  I  heard  Mr.  Apsley  make  the  assertion  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  tariff  on  mack- 
intoshes he  could  not  run  his  factory  without  a  marked  reduction  of  the  wages  to 
labor. — A.  I  think  that  L=  correct,  but  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  special 
study  of  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ci..iEKE. )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  prices  of  mackintoshes  have  declined 
fully  one-half  since  the  enactment  of  the  ^SIcKinley  tariff  in  1890? — A.  I  think  so ; 
yes. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  to  procure  a  good  American  mackintosh  prior  to  that  time? — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  but  in,  general  I  can  state  that  there  has  been 
a  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  American  mackintoshes,  and  that  the  American 
manufacturers  have  possession  of  the  home  market. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  when  that  American  manufacturer  established  his  busi- 
ness in  Edinburgh? — A.  About  35  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  business  has  flourished? — A.  It  is  very  successful;  we 
taught  them  a  new  industry. 

Q.  Does  that  business  cover  the  whole  range  of  rubber  goods,  or  is  it  confined  to 
specialties? — A.  It  covers  quite  a  wide  range,  a  wider  range  than  is  covered  in  most 
of  our  factories  in  the  United  States. 

RELATIVE   EFFICIENCY    OF   THE   AMEKICAK    AND    EITKOPEAX    LABORER. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  labor  in  the  industry  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  to  sav  anything  with  repsird  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  labor  here  and 
there? — ^A.  Well,  in  general,  I  believe  that  American  labor  is  more  efficient  than 
European  labor;  but  I  think  that  in  general  such  is  the  case  where  the  American 
workman  is  bossing  the  machine,  where  he  occupies  the  position  of  an  overseer.  The 
machinery  is  doing  the  work  that  paui)er  labor  is  doing  on  the  other  side.  But  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  industries  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  can  not  be  done  by  machinery,  but  is  done  almost  entirely  by  hand  labor, 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  can  get  more  labor  for  your  money  in  Europe  than  you  can  in 
the  United  States.  The  fact  of  it  is,  if  you  will  examine  our  exports,  you  will  find 
that  a  large  percentage  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  the  products  of 
machinery,  where  the  American  workman  is  an  overseer  instead  of  a  hand  laborer. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that  the  neutral  markets  are  supplied  by  the  cheap- 
labor  countries  with  articles  in  the  production  of  which  hand  labor  predominates. 


Washixgton,  D.  C,  Aprils,  1901. 
'         The  commission  met  at  2.08  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding. 
Mr.  Charlis  R.  Flint  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed. 

RELATIONS    EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY  AND  THE  RUBBER  GOODS 
MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

S  Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  have  here  a  clipping  with  reference  to  some  arrangements 
li  made  between  the  American  Bicycle  Company  and  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufactur- 
(,     ing  Company,  by  which  the  said  bicycle  company  sold  some  of  its  rubber  plants  and 
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took  in  payment  stock  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company.  Will  you 
explain  what  that  arrangement  was  and  how  it  happened  to  be  brought  about? — A. 
Several  of  the  concerns  manufacturing  bicycle  tires,  which  are  included  in  The  Rub- 
ber Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  found  that  40  of  their  customers  had  united  in 
a  company  known  as  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  and  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  owned  3  rubber  manufacturing  companies  and  were  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture all  the  tires  they  required.  The  situation  was  one  that  required  a  compromise 
in  order  to  conserve  all  interests,  and,  after  some  negotiation,  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  sold  to  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  rubber  companies 
which  they  owned,  The  Rubber  Goods  Company  paying  for  the  same  part  cash  and 
part  securities.     The  reference  to  which  you  refer  applies  to  that  transaction. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  by  buying  out  a  company  you  get 
control  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  popular  tires,  the  company  so  bought  out 
obligates  itself  not  to  go  on  manufacturing  its  own  tires,  and  perhaps  makes  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  take  a  laige  amount  of  tires  from  you  for  a  period  of  time? — A.  Well,  in 
this  case  The  Rubber  Goods  Company  owned  desirable  trade-marks,  and  in  some 
cases  the  bicycle  sel  Is  the  tire,  and  in  the  other  cases  the  tire  sells  the  bicycle ;  so  that 
in  order  to  protect  itself  the  American  Bicycle  Company  insisted  that  a  contract 
should  be  made  whereby  they  could  secure  tires  with  these  desirable  trade-marks. 

Q.  A  case  of  another  form  of  combination  between  combinations? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
a  case  of  harmonizing  a  condition  that  would  otherwise  produce  conflict  and  waste 
of  energy. 

ADVANTAGES  AND   DISADVANTAGES   OF   A   CENTRALIZED   MANAGEMENT. 

Q.  You  spoke  sometime  ago  with  reference  to  the  advantages  or  savings  that  came 
from  concentration  of  management,  and  then  later,  in  another  connection,  of  the 
advantages  that  came  from  stimulating  individuality  in  the  management  of  plants.  I 
wish  you  would  develop  that  thought  a  little  further,  if  you  will,  and  speak  of  the 
kinds  of  industry  that  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  concentration  of  management, 
and  of  the  others  where  the  retaining  of  the  individuality  in  management  is  the  more 
desirable  plan. — A.  Well,  in  general  I  think  that  a  centralized  management  is  the 
most  desirable  if  there  are  men  of  sufficient  intellectual  ability  to  administer  an 
extended  business.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  to  run  one 
large  business,  and  there  are  not  a  great  many  intellectual  giants  that  have  the 
ability  to  run  ten  or  more  large  businesses.  In  my  judgment  one  of  the  dangers  to 
the  success  of  industrials  is  that  parties,  without  being  intellectual  giants,  are  liable 
to  attempt  to  centralize  too  much.  Taking  men  as  they  are,  I  think  that  in  busi- 
nesses where  high-class  ability  is  required  at  many  places,  and  where  the  business  is 
not  of  such  a  character  that  its  conduct  can  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  where  its  suc- 
cess depends  on  local  ability  and  local  judgment,  and  where  the  efficiency  of  the  sell- 
ing department  is  involved  with  long-time  personal  relations^  such  a  business  it 
may  be  very  dangerous  to  suddenly  centralize.  It  is  far  wiser,  I  think,  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  to  sustain  the  independence  and  individuality  of  the  separate  concerns.  In 
that  way  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  organizations  that  have  created  those  con- 
cerns, and  by  an  adjustment  of  compensation,  based  somewhat  upon  the  earnings  of 
those  individual  concerns,  you  sustain  the  individual  interest  that  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. At  the  same  time  your  central  organization  has  the  advantages  of  comparative 
accounting  and  comparative  administration,  and  is  able  to  hold  the  separate  concerns 
to  a  strict  accountability,  or,  by  appealing  to  their  pride,  to  promote  a  healthy  spirit 
of  rivalry.  In  many  cases  it  is  my  judgment  that  uiis  idea  of  centralization  ca.n  be 
carried  too  far,  and  that  it  is  often  much  better  to  have  these  concerns  run  inde- 
pendently. Now,  it  may  be  said  that  vou  do  not  get  the  full  benefits  of  centralization. 
That  is  very  true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  you  get  a  more  efficient  man- 
agement than  you  would  by  centralization.  Under  that  plan,  through  a  system  of 
comparative  accounting,  you  are  enabled  to  measure  the  different  managements,  and 
you  can  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  the  standard  of  all  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best,  and  in  case  of  any  great  situation  arising — for  instance,  like  the  one  you  have 
just  brought  up,  where  40  important  customers  suddenly  united— it  can  be  better 
handled.  An  individual  concern  could  not  have  dealt  with  that  problem  successfully. 
The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  were  able  in  the  above  case  to  deal  with 
the  problem  and  make  an  arrangement  that  was  for  the  common  benefit. 

COMPABATIVB   ACCOUNTING    AND   SUPEKINTENDBNCE. 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  system  of  comparative  accounting.  In  your  own  establish- 
ments how  frequently  do  you  get  reports? — A.  Every  month. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  compare  each  one  of  the  separate  establishments  every  month?— 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  true  of  all  the  combmations  in  whose  management  you  are  active? — 
A.  Yes,  practically  true  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  comparative  accounting  as  one  method,  and  of  arranging  the  pay 
of  the  supenntendents  in  part  by  commissions  on  the  profits  of  the  business  as  another 
method.  Are  you  inchned  to  think  that  those  two  methods  may  practically  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  competitive  system,  in  the  way  of  holding  up  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  work,  and  holding  up  also  the  interest  of  the  superintendents? — A.  I 
have  not  any  question  but  that  we  can  thus  hold  up  the  standard  of  quality.  In 
mc«t  cases  I  think  that  the  pride  which  a  man,  knowing  that  his  work  is  being  com- 
pared with  others',  has  in  handling  his  business  successfully,  together  with  the 
incentive  given  him  by  reason  of  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  business  he  is  man- 
aging, keeps  up  that  individual  interest  that  exists  where  the  person  possesses  a  large 
ownership.  But  in  many  cases  it  does  not;  the  fact  of  it  is,  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental difficulties  of  the  management  of  these  corporations  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
managers  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  interest  in  the  operations  that  they  are  con- 
ducting under  the  plan  of  an  industrial  combination  than  they  had  when  it  was  an 
individual  property  or  when  they  had  a  large  interest  in  a  small  corporation.  That 
is  fundamental.  There  is  no  way  in  which  that  condition  can  be  changed.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  best  way  to  meet  that  condition  is  through  an  accurate 
system  of  comparative  accounting,  and  in  that  accounting  it  is  advisable  not  only  to 
compare  general  results,  but  to  compare  details  so  as  to  find  the  cost  of  different  parts 
of  the  process.  At  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  managers  interested  in 
the  profits  of  the  business.  That  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  solving  the  difficulty. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lines  of  business  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be 
all  handled  from  a  centi-al  office.  Such  a  business  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  accurate 
system.  For  example,  the  manufacture  of  metals  can  probably  be  reduced  to  a  more 
accurate  system  than  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  since  in  the  former  there  is 
no  way  in  which  you  can  utilize  the  chemist  to  any  extent.  You  can  not  lay  down 
any  positive  rules  as  to  chemical  combinations,  because  those  materials  are  constantly 
fluctuating,  and  there  is  such  a  great  variety  of  conditions  to  meet  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  rubber  goods  must  largely  depend  on  local  intelligence,  and  that 
necessitates  high-class  ability  in  the  local  management.  In  the  case  of  The  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  the  salaries  of  the  chief  executive  officers  are  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  saJarles  of  local  managers.  The  salaries  of  the  local 
managers  will  average  three  times  the  salaries  paid  to  the  chief  officials  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Q.  That  does  not  hold  where  the  industry  is  more  concentrated,  of  course? — A.  In 
case  of  concentration  the  big  salaries  are  at  the  top. 

Q.  That  brings  up  another  question  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  the  com- 
binations to  the  labor  interests.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  relations  of  travel- 
ing salesmen;  how  about  superintendents  in  your  factories?  When  you  make  a 
combination  are  you  generally  able  to  save  any  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  super- 
intendence?— ^A.  Only  by  centralized  manufacture.  There  is  some  saving  in  super- 
intendence, but  that  is  not  a  large  item. 

Q.  The  more  the  industry  is  concentrated  the  larger  that  item  would  become? — 
A.  Yes. 

ATTITUDE   OP   IXDUSTKIAL    COITBINATIONS  TOWARD   TRADE   XIXIONS. 

Q.  How  about  the  relations  of  the  combinations  to  the  hand  labor — the  working- 
men  in  the  trade  unions?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  combination  toward  trade 
imions? — A.  Well,  we  have  never  had  a  strike  in  any  industry  that  I  have  been 
connected  with,  and  that  is  the  best  evidence  that  we  get  on  very  well  with  our 
laboring  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  laborers  in  your  factories  are  union  men  or  not? — A. 
I  do  not  know. 

THE  TARIFF   QUESTION    (eESUMED). 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  consider  a  little  further  this  question  of  the  tariff.  You 
spoke  of  it  in  considerable  detail  in  reference  to  rubber  manufacturing.  How  do  you 
consider  the  tariff  as  related,  for  example,  to  the  manufacture  of  starch? — A.  Inas- 
much as  we  are  the  cheapest  producers  of  corn,  and  the  manufacture  of  starch  is  con- 
ducted principally  by  machinery  and  not  by  hand  labor,  I  think  that  the  question  of 
the  tariff  is  of  very  little  importance  as  relating  to  that  industrjf. 

Q.  As  regards  practically  all  your  industries— the  rubber,  chicle,  and  starch — the 
tariff,  then,  has  practically  very  little  to  do  with  them?— A.  That  is  true.  But  in  the 
case  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods,  and  particularly  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  inasmuch  as  the  great  percentage  of  the  labor  is  hand  labor,  the  removal  of 
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the  duty  might  force  the  company  to  manufacture  its  goods  in  Europe  in  order  to 
avail  itself  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe.  But  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of 
starch  I  think  we  get  cheaper  labor  than  we  would  get  in  Europe,  because  it  is  a 
question  of  the  laborer  occupying  the  position  of  overseer  over  machinery;  and  the 
American  overseer  being,  in  my  judgment,  a  man  of  greater  efficiency  and  higher 
intelligence  than  the  European  laborer,  I  think  we  get  more  for  our  money  than 
they  get  in  Europe. 

Q.  The  statement  ia  frequently  made  that  these  larger  combinations  are  able  to 
put  the  prices  of  their  goods  unduly  high  on  account  of  the  protective  influence  of 
the  tariff;  and  the  suggestion  ia  even  made  that  the  tariff  should  be  removed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  trusts  along  that  line.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that 
question? — A.  In  general,  1  think  that  every  year  our  export  trade  is  going  to  become 
of  greater  importance,  and  I  think  we  should  tend  to  freer  trade.  The  only  danger 
that  exists  at  present  in  international  trade  is  the  danger  of  a  war  of  tariffs;  and  in 
revising  duties  the  fact  of  these  large  consolidations  being  in  a  position  to  gain  advan- 
tages in  manufacture  through  centralization  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  I  think  that  any  legislation  that  would  discriminate  against  trusts  in  general 
without  differentiating  would  be  most  disastrous  to  labor  interests  and  would  create 
an  industrial  panic. 

Q.  You  think  combinations  have  been  useful  and  efficient  in  the  way  of  stimulat- 
ing the  export  trade? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have;  and  the  best  evidence  of 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  is  produced 
by  great  combinations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  danger,  on  account  of  the  tariff,  of  their  keeping  prices 
high  enough  here  so  as  to  make  their  profits  secure,  and  then  holding  the  foreign 
market  by  too  low  a  reduction  of  prices  to  foreigners — selling  abroad  steadily  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  they  do  here? — A.  That  condition  does  not  prevail.  There 
are  times  when  there  is  a  surplus,  when  manufacturers  will  seek  a  foreign  market  at 
a  concession.  That  is  true  in  all  manufacturing  countries.  It  does  not  apply  espe- 
ciallj  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  true  in  all  countries.  It  is  true  in  England,  where 
there  is  free  trade. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  particular  between  trust-made  goods  and  those 
made  independent  of  trusts? — ^A.  No  difference.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  far  more 
of  a  disposition  to  make  concessions  before  these  combinations,  from  the  fact  that 
individual  manufacturers  were  more  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  realize  on 
their  investments.  The  great  industrial  combinations,  by  reason  of  the  great  advan- 
tage they  have  in  regulating  production,  avoid  excessive  production,  and  therefore 
are  less  likely  to  be  under  financial  pressure.  I  make  that  statement  from  the  fact 
that  Flint,  Eddy  and  American  Trading  Company  are  the  largest  buyers  of  general 
manufactured  goods  for  export,  so  that  I  am  coming  in  constant  relations  with  manu- ' 
facturers  in  that  branch. 

Q.  You  are  more  likely,  then,  to  get  your  special  export  bargains  from  those  outside 
of  combinations  than  from  those  inside? — A.  That  was  true  before  the  organization 
of  these  industrial  combinations,  when  there  was  excessive  production  and  when 
rivalry  was  such  that  in  order  to  keep  factories  running  more  goods  were  produced 
than  this  country  would  take,  and  then,  under  financial  pressure,  the  manufacturers 
had  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  realize  cash.  In  that  it  is  customary  tq  pay  cash 
for  all  goods  bought  for  export,  that  was  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  realize;  but 
owing  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  these  combinations  and  the  fact  that  produc- 
tion IS  thereby  regulated — they  do  not  go  to  great  excesses  in  production — that 
pressure  does  not  come  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  if  the  tariff  were  removed  it  was  probable  the 
American  manufacturers  would  go  to  Europe  to  get  advantage  of  the  cheaper 
labor? — ^A.  I  said  that  would  be  the  case  in  branches  of  manufacture  where  hand 
labor  represented  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Q.  Would  he  necessarily  be  forced  to  go  abroad  as  long  as  he  controlled  these 
trade  secrets  which  you  said  enabled  him  to  manufacture  a  very  superior  article  of 
rubber  goods  as  compared  with  the  European? — A.  No;  not  in  cases  where  the  trade 
secrets  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  counterbalance  the  difference  in  wages.  In 
the  same  way  to-day  the  laborer  is  getting  to  a  large  extent  the  advantage  of  the 
economies  which  result  through  centralization. 

Q.  You  spoke  so  highly  of  these  advantages  that  the  American  manufacturer  pos- 
sessed in  these  secrets  that  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  they  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  difference  in  wages  in  the  two  countries? — A.  That  is  only  true  to  a 
limited  extent.  Our  advantage  over  the  European  in  trade  processes  is  not  such  that 
it  would  apply  to  the  trade  in  general,  although  it  would  apply  in  some  specific 
cases. 
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Q.  Then,  if  you  moved  your  plant  abroad,  you  would  be  simply  on  a  level  with  the 
European  manufacturer  in  competing  with  him  for  the  American  market? — A.  We 
would  to  a  certain  extent.  We  might  have  an  advantage  over  the  European  manu- 
facturer in  industries  that  have  been  developed  in  this  country.  That  is  to  say,  we 
would  have  the  advantage  of  superior  methods  and  sJt  the  same  time  we  would 
utilize  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

Q.  You  think  the  tariff,  then,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  American  manufacturer 
from  going  abroad  and  getting  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  wages  of  Europe? — A.  I 
think  so  only  in  those  industries  where  hand  labor  represents  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cost  and  where  we  have  no  advantages  in  securing  raw  material.  But  in  cases 
where  we  have  the  raw  material,  and  where  the  American  laborer  is  bossing  the 
machine,  I  think  we  have  a  permanent  advantage,  and  in  those  industries  I  think 
we  can  afford  to  let  up  a  little  on  pleading  "infant  industries." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhak.  )  When  you  speak  of  a  change  in  the  tariff — any  modifica- 
tion at  all — do  you  think  an  advantage,  however  large  theoretically,  would  practi- 
cally justify  the  cutting  of  the  tariff  in  two  on  any  article?  Do  you  think  it  sub- 
serves the  whole  interests  of  the  country  to  tinker  with  the  tariff  in  that  way? — A.  I 
think  tinkering  with  the  tariff  has  always  been  decidedly  prejudicial  to  business 
interests.  It  creates  unrest  and  uncertainty.  Still,  if  there  is  to  be  a  change,  we 
should  tend  to  freer  trade.  Considering  the  fact  that  we  have  a  balance  of  trade  in 
our  favor  of  $650,000,000,  in  dealing  with  the  world  at  large  we  can  lower  the  wall 
of  protection  rather  than  put  any  more  bricks  on  top  of  it. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  lower  the  wall  in  the  admission  of  foreigp.  goods  in  compe- 
tition with  American  workmen? — ^A.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  national  interest  that 
wages  should  be  sustained;  but  that  in  regulating  the  tariff  there  is  no  rule  that  will 
apply.  Many  matters  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  thing  I  do  know,  any 
local  legislation  that  would  reduce  the  tariff  on  goods  made  by  combinations  would  be 
most  unwise,  and  I  can  not  imagine  any  action  that  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the 
labor  interests  of  the  country  than  that,  because  it  would  result  in  the  conditions  to 
which  I  have  referred;  it  would  force  the  American  manufacturers  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  labor  markets  in  the  case  of  goods  in  which  hand  labor  is  an  important  item 
of  cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  competing  industries 
here — those  that  are  outside  of  the  combinations? — ^A.  It  would  prejudice  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  would  the  combinations  from  the  fact  that  the  former  would 
have  less  financial  ability  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  that  character.  The  corporations 
or  combinations  have  surplus  financial  strength  to  deal  with  abnormal  conditions, 
while  the  individual  manufcicturer  is,  as  a  rule,  using  his  facilities  up  to  their  full 
extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.  )  These  remarks  about  the  modification  of  the  tariff  are 
predicated  a  good  deal  on  the  export  trade,  are  they  not?  You  are  looking  to  the 
advantage  of  the  export  trade? — A.  Naturally;  having  been  engaged  in  the  trade  all 
my  business  life,  I  am  very  apt  to  look  at  questions  from  that  point  of  view. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  under  any  conditions,  an  increase  of  the  export  trade  by 
reason  of  a  modification  of  the  American  tariff  which  might  discriminate  against 
American  wages  would  be  an  advantage?  That  is,  should  -ne  not  rather  seek  a  for- 
eign market  than  maintain  and  hold  a  home  market? — A.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  should  have  a  widely  distributed  market.  With  a  widely  distributed  market 
we  are  less  subject  to  the  effects  of  periods  of  contraction  and  expansion.  I  have 
noticed  during  periods  of  contraction  that  the  manufacturers  who  have  had  foreign 
markets  have  run  their  factories-and  continued  to  have  a  satisfactory  business,  while 
the  manufacturers  who  were  dependent  solely  on  the  home  market  were  under  a 
very  serious  disadvantage.  Consequently  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  extend  our  markets  abroad.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  can  not  hold  our  home  markets  while  extending  our  markets  abroad.  I  do  not 
see  any  substantial  conflict  of  interest  there. 

THE   POSSIBILITY    OP  WOKLD-WIDE   COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  there  should  come  world-wide  combination  in  any 
industry — and  it  has  been  more  than  hinted  at  in  some  cases — where  would  the  manu- 
facturing be  done?  In  the  country  where  the  labor  is  cheapest?  Take  the  rubber 
industry  for  example. — A.  No;  that  is,  if  other  conditions  remain  the  same,  the 
manufacturing  would  be  done  in  the  countries  where  the  merchandise  could  be  pro- 
duced to  the  best  advantage  with  relation  to  the  market  for  it.  For  instance,  you  have 
an  example  of  what  might  almost  be  spoken  of  as  a  world  combination  in  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machme  Company.    They  have,  I  understand,  about  50,000  employees. 
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They  are  manufacturing  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  for  the  United  States  market.  The  conditions 
that  prevail  in  that  case  would  prevail  generally  because  that  is  a  case  quite  in  point. 
Q.  If  you  had  a  world-wide  combination  in  your  industry,  you  would  not  care 
whether  there  was  a  protective  tariff  in  any  country,  would  you?— A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  such  an  idea  is  practicable.  To-day  the  limit  of  these  combinations  is  the  find- 
ing of  men  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  such  an  extended  business;  and  I  do  not 
thmk  that  such  a  combination  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities.  If  such  a  combi- 
nation existed  and  one  concern  owned  all  the  rubber  factories  of  the  world,  it  would 
be  immaterial  as  to  whether  there  was  a  tariff  or  not  so  far  as  that  industry  was  con- 
cerned.   However,  it  would  be  material  to  the  labor  interests  of  the  country. 

EXPOKT  AND   DOMESTIC   PRICES   COMPARED. 

Q.  As  an  exporter  of  goods,  can  you  specify  any  particular  in  which  present  duties 
stand  in  the  way  of  exportation? — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  ever  seen  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar, 
of  York,  Pa.,  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery,  that  he  habitually  sells  his 
machinery  abroad  for  less  than  at  home?— A.  I  have  not  seen  his  statement,  but  in 
general  1  should  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  the  United  States  should  sell  his  machinery  cheaper  abroad,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  recognized  throughout  the  world  that  American  agricultural 
machinery  is  the  best  that  is  made.  We  are  selling  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  Europe,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  bring  quite  as 
high  a  price  abroad,  or  a  higher  price,  than  it  does  at  home. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  as  a  very  large  exporter  that  goods  exported  are  gener- 
ally sold  lower  abroad  than  at  home? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  a  free-trade  country  and  a  pro- 
tected country?  That  is  to  say,  do  goods  exported  from  a  protected  country  sell 
abroad  lower  than  goods  exported  from  a  free-trade  country? — A.  The  best  answer  to 
that  question  would  be  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  exports  of  England,  which 
is  the  important  free-trade  country,  with  the  exports  of  the  protected  countries.  I 
think  you  will  find  in  general  that  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  exports  of  any  of  the  protected  countries.  Therefore  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  supply  the  neutral  markets. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  exports  from  Germany  have  been  gaining  rapidly  on  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  in  recent  years? — A.  No;  not  rapidly. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  which  was  made  to 
Parliament  many  years  ago — I  have  forgotten  when  it  was  made,  but  perhaps  as 
long  ago  as  1850 — to  the  eHect  that  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  habitually  sacri- 
ficed hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  in  underselling  manufacturers  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  export  their  goods,  in  order  to  gain  foreign  markets?— A. 
The  price  is  regulated  by  the  cost.  That  is  the  principal  element.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  general  policy  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  make  important  con- 
'  cessions.  They  have  been  working  under  the  same  law  that  all  the  rest  of  us  have 
to  work  under;  that  is,  that  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market;  but  there  has  been 
no  special  policy  on  the  part  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  that 
particular. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  proportions  between  the  foreign  markets  and  the 
home  market  for  all  American  prodncts? — A.  No.  There  are  no  statistics  that  give 
those  proportions.  We  have  no  statistics  of  interstate  commerce  that  enable  us  to 
make  the  comparison  with  our  foreign  trade;  but  as  a  rough  guess  I  suppose  that  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  would  not  amount  to  over  5  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  TARIFF  REVISION. 

Q.  You  have  said  there  was  no  occasion  to  sacrifice  the  home  market  in  order  to 
gain  foreign  markets? — A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore,  as  you  are  unable  to  specify  any  respect  in  which  present  duties 
stand  in  the  way  of  exportation,  what  benefit  can  be  derived  from  tariff  revision  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade? — A.  The  point  I  make  is,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  change 
it  should  be  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade;  that  the  only  danger  that  I  see  to  inter- 
national trade,  in  which  we  are  now  taking  a  constantly  increasing  interest,  may 
arise  through  a  war  of  tariffs.  There  should  be  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  that  we  should  have  that  fact  in  mind,  because  we  would  be  far 
more  prejudiced  to-day  by  a  tariff  war  than  we  should  have  been  years  ago,  and  we 
will  be  more  prejudiced  in  the  future,  because  we  are  becoming  greater  and  greater 
factors  in  international  trade. 
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Q.  Then  you  would  favor  taking  off  duties  where  it  can  be  done  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  home  market,  if  by  so  doing  foreign  nations  would  be  induced  to  let  some  of  our 
goods  into  their  markets  at  lo\yer  duties? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  would  favor. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  do  that  to  the  extent  of  injuring  the  home  market? — A.  I  should 
proceed  with  great  caution  in  making  such  changes  and  would  not  injure  the  home 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhab.)  Would  you  make  these  changes  under  the  general  tariff 
itself,  or  under  reciprocity  treaties? — ^A.  I  regard  the  reciprocity  theory  as  being  the 
highest  evolution  of  the  protective  jwlicy,  but  I  think  there  is  danger  In  extending 
the  reciprocity  idea  too  far. 

ADV.iXTAGES   OP  PATENTS   AND   TEADE-ILAEKS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  Can  a  so-called  industrial  combination  retain  permanent 
control  of  an  industry  unless  fortified  by  the  control  of  a  patent? — A.  They  could 
retain  it  through  the  possession  of  a  valuable  trade-mark,  providing  they  had  the 
best  manufacturing  facilities  and  furnished  the  article  at  a  low  price  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  trade-mark,  do  you  refer  to  the  name  of  a  successful  busi- 
ness that  has  been  used  through  a  series  of  years  or  to  a  r^:istered  trade-mark? — 
A.  I  mean  a  trade-mark  that  has  been  used  through  years  of  business. 

THE   MAINTEXANCE   OF   MOXOPOLY    CONTROL. 

Q.  How  far  is  monopoly  maintained  by  crushing  competition  in  its  incipient 
state? — A.  The  only  way  that  competition  can  be  affected  is  bj'  creating  and  main- 
taining facilities  for  the  lowest  cost  of  production.  Industrial  combinations,  unless 
they  are  favored  by  public  franchises  or  by  Government  patents,  are  subject  to  the 
law  that  I  have  quoted  a  number  of  times — "the  lowest  price  makes  the  market." 

Q.  Does  not  a  strong  combination,  already  having  control  of  the  market  and  fore- 
seeing competition  from  a  new  industry,  have  power  to  crush  that  new  industry  by 
underbiddiiig  it,  even  at  a  loss  to  itself,  and  thereby  to  prevent  that  incipient  cor- 
poration from  developing  into  a  rival? — ^A.  The  great  combination  is  subject  to  very 
great  disadvantages  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  Inasmuch  as  the  output  of  a  great  com- 
bination is  so  very  large,  a  reduction  of  price  of  small  account  to  the  individual  con- 
cern is  of  enormous  account  to  the  combination.  Therefore  the  condition  must  be 
very  exceptional  where  a  great  combination  would  reduce  prices,  because  the  loss 
would  be  very  heavy  and  verj'  great.  But  if  the  great  combination  creates  faculties 
for  economic  production,  then  the)'  can  hold  a  market  by  making  a  lower  price  to 
the  consumer,  and  in  my  judgment  when  they  have  helci  a  market  in  that  waj'  it 
results  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

EFFECT   OF   COMBINATIONS   OS   WAGES. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  wages? — ^A.  The  effect  on  wages  is,  in  my  judgment,  that 
they  are  to  a  very  large  extent  sustained  owing  to  the  advantage  which  we  get  in 
producing  goods  by  the  centralization  of  manufacture.  In  making  a  market  we  figure 
up  the  cost  We  say,  European  wages  are  40  percent  less  than  ours.  As  against  that 
we  get  an  advantage  through  combination,  through  economic  methods,  through  the 
.use  of  special  machinery  made  possible  by  centralized  manufacture.  The  effect  of 
these  combinations  is  to  give  us  an  advantage  that  enables  us  to  sustain  wages  in  this 
country. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  jwssibihty  of  employment  for  the  individual  work- 
men?— A.  At  times  these  combinations,  in  order  to  produce  under  the  most  economic 
conditions,  throw  workmen  out  of  employment;  but  in  the  United  States  there  is  suf- 
ficient employment  during  periods  of  prosperity  (such  as  we  are  having  now,  when 
these  great  industrial  combinations  are  working  under  the  most  advantageous  condi- 
tions) to  enable  a  workman  to  find  employment  in  other  lines,  and  the  general  effect 
is  that  the  workman  gets  more  money  for  his  work,  and  he  gets  more  produce  for  his 
money. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  for  a  man  who  has  worked  a  good  share  of  his  life  in 
any  one  industry  to  adapt  himself  to  any  other  line  of  employment? — A.  No;  but  I 
think  that  in  general,  in  looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  ^iew  of  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,  there  is  a  general  advantage  in  the  conditions  that 
bring  about  a  low  cost  of  production.  I  think  that  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  history  of  the  world  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  wage  earner  was 
living  as  well  as  he  is  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  combination  of  industrial  enterprises  or  to  com- 
bination among  the  workmen  themselves? — A.  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  pros- 
perity existing  in  the  country,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought  about  by 
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these  industrial  combinations;  but  I  always  recognize  the  right  of  the  wage  earner  to 
look  after  his  interests. 

Q.  That  leads  up  to  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  as  to  ho  w  far  there  is  growing  a 
community  of  interest  between  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  these  large  indus- 
tries?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  that  they 
are  being  benefited  by  these  conditions  which  are  making  this  a  period  of  prosperity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sentiment  among  the  managers  of  these  corporations 
that  it  is  wise  to  cultivate  a  friendljr  feeling  with  the  workmen  employed? — A.  I 
think  so;  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  no  industry  with 
which  I  am  connected,  or  ever  have  been  connected,  has  had  a  strike. 

THE  KATE   OF  WAGES. 

Q.  Your  rubber  combination,  that  started  in  1892,  covered  the  period  of  depression 
from  1894  to  1897,  did  it  not?— A.  It  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  in  wages  during  that  time? — A.  No  substantial 
reductions. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  from  that  time  to  the  present? — A.  None  of 
impoi-tance. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  at  all  of  wages  in  any  of  the  combinations  with 
which  you  are  connected? — A.  No  material  increase. 

Q.  But  there  has  been  no  decrease? — A.  There  has  been  no  substantial  decrease. 
There  may  be  cases,  but  no  general  decrease. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  sense  that  work  has  been  more  permanent?— 
A.  Yes;  although  we  have  at  times  to  meet  local  conditions  that  are  thoroughly 
familiar  to  the  workmen.  For  instance,  we  have  had  2  open  winters,  and  that  has 
affected  the  consumption  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  But  the  workmen  understand 
that  as  well  as  the  managers,  and  recognize  that  there  was  a  natural  curtailment  of 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  met  these  conditions  by  offering  a  special 
inducement  to  purchase,  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  run  our  factories  nearly  full. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  success  of  industrial  combinations  will  depend  in  any 
large  degree  on  their  being  managed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  unduly  oppress 
the  consumer  on  the  one  hand  nor  depress  the  wages  of  the  employees  on  the 
other?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  think  the  influence  and  the  added  power  that  come 
from  the  combination — the  added  capitalistic  strength  and  so  on — would  enable  the 
managers  to  be  stronger  in  power  of  resistance  against  a  strike  than  they  would  be  if 
they  stood  independent  on  the  outside? — A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  debatable  ques- 
tion.    I  have  no  definite  ideas  about  it. 

EFFECT  OF  COMBINATIONS   ON   PRICES. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  these  combinations  upon 
prices?  You  have  spoken  of  the  various  savings  that  they  make,  and  the  fact  that 
they  would  have  to  hold  a  market  as  against  competitors  by  making  the  prices 
lower,  which  they  could  perhaps  do  on  account  of  the  savings  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. I  judge,  -from  other  things  you  have  said,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
make  a  somewhat  larger  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  production  and  the  selling 
price  than  the  individual  competing  manufacturers  had  previously  been  able  to 
make. — A.  I  think  the  ultimate  result  is  a  reduction  in  prices;  but  that  result  does 
not  always  follow. 

Q.  The  cause  of  combination,  to  begin  with,  is  really  the  increased  profits  of  thase 
who  go  into  the  combination? — A.  That  is  anticipated  by  those  who  ^o  in. 

Q.  That  would  probably  imply  for  a  short  time  an  increased  margin  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price? — A.  That  becomes  a  question  of  wisdom  of 
management.  In  general,  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  most  successful 
industrials  have  been  those  that  have  recognized  the  advantage  of  large  value  and 
low  prices. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  another  question,  substantially  this: 
That  while  owing  to  their  power  they  could  temporarily  push  prices  high,  they 
could  not  hold  the  position  permanently  unless  they  kept  the  prices  as  low  or  lower 
than  competitors  could  put  them? — A.  As  low. 

DANGER  RESULTING   FROM   THE   IMPROPER    MANAGEMENT   OF  A  GREAT  OOMBINAXIOS. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  several  times  as  to  the  benefits  that  come  from  these  combi- 
nations. I  wish  you  would  call  our  attention  to  the  evils  of  these  combinations  as 
they  appear  to  you  from  your  experience.     You  have  already  mentioned  one  danger 
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in  the  lessening  of  a  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  and  manu- 
facturers. Perhaps  you  can  think  of  some  others? — A.  Well,  there  is  always  the  dis- 
advantage that  would  result  from  the  improper  direction  of  a  great  combination — 
like  a  modern  steamboat  as  compared  with  a  canoe  in  case  of  misdirection.  The 
responsibilities  become  very  serious  and,  in  general,  unless  substantial  economies  in 
production  can  be  secured  through  combination,  I  think  it  is  far  better  for  the  parties 
to  run  their  business  independently,  because  there  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  in  indi- 
viduals turning  over  the  management  of  their  property  to  boards  of  directors.  There 
comes  a  question  of  weighing  advantages  and  disadvantages;  but  it  would  appear 
from  the  many  combinations  that  have  been  formed,  and  are  still  being  formed, 
that  those  best  able  to  judge  have  regarded  the  advantages  as  outweighing  the  dis- 
advantages. 

Q.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  lines  of  industry  where 
combination  would  not  be  advisable? — A.  I  think  there  are.  In  many  cases  I  have 
refused  to  take  part  in  assisting  to  bring  about  consolidations  because  I  did  not  feel 
that  there  were  any  substantial  economies  to  be  secured.  That  is  always  the  way  I 
measure  a  proposition  when  it  comes  before  me.  At  the  very  outset  I  study  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  are  any  important  advantages  to  be  secured  by  combi- 
nation— advantages  in  reduced  cost  of  production  and  distribution — if  not,  I  advise 
parties  against  entering  into  a  combination  or  attempting  it. 

INDUSTRIAL    COMBINATIONS    AND    INVESTOKS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Mr.  Carnegie  wrote  the  commission  that  in  his  opinion  the 
only  danger  from  trusts  is  to  the  people  who  are  in  them.  Does  that  suggest  to  you 
some  possible  danger  that  you  have  not  mentioned? — A.  It  is  evident  that  while 
there  is  a  centralization  of  manufacture  going  on  there  is  a  decentralization  of  owner- 
ship; that  there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  people  interested  in  our  industrials 
now  as  there  were  25  years  ago,  and  there  probably  will  be  at  the  end  of  another  10 
years  a  hundred  times  as  many  more.  So  these  interests  are  being  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. That  is  true  of  every  industrial  in  which  I  am  interested;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  the  investors  that  these  concerns 
should  be  managed  in  the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  There  is  this  fact,  however, 
in  thinking  of  one  of  the  advantages  I  have  not  already  mentioned :  These  combina- 
tions are  giving  the  public  opportunities  for  profit  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  I  had  a  calculation  made  showing  the  average  earnings  of  37  railroads  to  be 
if  per  cent  on  the  market  price,  and  a  little  more  than  that  on  the  par  value  of  the 
securities.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  creation  of  these  industrial  securities  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  percentage  woiild  have  been  considerably  less.  But  in  figuring  the 
earnings  of  47  important  industrials,  and  not  including  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  has  been  an  unusual  success,  I  find  that  the  average  earnings  on  the  capital- 
ization is  over  7  per  cent,  and  that  the  earnings  are  over  11  per  cent  on  the  present 
market  price  of  the  industrials.  So  the  profits  of  these  industrial  combinations  are 
being  very  widely  distributed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  investors  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  dependents  on  the  management. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  suppose,  speaking  generallj^,  a  controlling  amount  of  the 
stock  IS  held  in  a  few  hands  in  practically  all  combinations? — A.  Not  a  majority; 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  most  of  the  industrials  the  managers  are  the  larger  stockholders. 

Q.  You  can  give  those  figures  accurately. — A.  Yes.  I  have  given  them;  they  are 
about  as  accurate  as  they  can  be  stated. 

Q.  You  said  7  and  11  plus.  I  thought  you  might  make  it  a  little  more  definite. — 
A.  You  can  not  get  that  accurately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  more  widely  extended  the  ownership,  the  more 
serious  and  far-reaching  the  disaster  in  case  there  is  dishonest  or  inefficient  manage- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  now  where  a  disaster  to  one  or  two 
industrials  is  not  going  to  seriously  aifect  the  entire  industrial  situation.  The  failure 
of  cordage  in  the  spring  of  1893  discredited  almost  every  industrial  then  existing; 
but  there  are  so  many  industrials  now  that  have  been  organized  and  the  system  is  so 
well  understood,  that  a  disaster  to  any  one  or  two  industrials  would  not  create  any 
general  depression  in  industrial  interests. 

THE   ABILITY   OF   COMBINATIONS  TO   REGULATE  PRODUCTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  one  of  the  benefits  of  combination  is  that  produc- 
tion could  be  controlled.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  now  in  a  position  in 
your  United  States  Rubber  Company  to  control  the  production  in  that  industry 
and  keep  it  even  with  the  demand? — A.  I  did  not  intend  to  use  quite  as  strong  a  word 
as  "control."  I  think  within  certain  limits  the  production  could  be  regulated;  and 
I  can  state  that  in  going  through  the  depression  to  which  one  of  you  has  referred, 
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from  1893  to  1897,  although  the  volume  of  business  fell  off  very  materially,  our 
factories  were  left  running  and  our  help  was  regularly  employed  during  all  that 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  our  stockholders  received  a  fair  return  on  the  reduced 
volume  of  business.  There  were  no  failures,  although  I  could  state  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  of  the  combination  I  am  satisfied  there  would  have  been  three  or 
four  important  failures  in  the  industry.     As  it  was  there  were  no  important  failures. 

Q.  1  do  not  recall  that  you  did  use  the  word  "control,"  but  that  was  the  idea— 
that  benefits  can  be  secured  because  of  the  control  that  combinations  would  have 
over  the  production. — A.  I  have  cited  an  instance  where  I  am  satisfied  that  failures 
were  avoided  through  a  reasonable  regulation  of  production. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  ideas  influencing  the  men  who  brought  about  this  combi- 
nation— that  they  would,  by  controlling  production,  secure  benefits  in  the  future?— 
A.  That  would  be  a  natural  idea  for  them  to  have,  it  seems  to  me;  that  is  to  say,  that 
instead  of  a  great  overproduction  the  markets  could  be  steadied  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  extremes  of  prices  could  be  very  largely  avoided. 

Q.  I  have  seen  recently  that  those  who  are  championing  industrial  combinations 
claim  that  will  be  one  of  the  results — ^that  production  will  be  so  controlled  that  there 
will  be  no  overproduction  and  there  will  be  no  panics  in  the  future.  Do  you  think 
that  will  be  one  of  the  future  results  of  these  industrial  combinations? — A.  I  think 
they  will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  panics. 

OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Speaking  generally,  and  without  reference  to  these  combina 
tions  you  yourself  have  represented,  do  you  consider  that  there  has  been  any  partic- 
ular evil  to  the  country  from  overcapitalization  in  these  industries? — ^A.  I  think 
there  have  been  many  cases  of  overcapitalization  that  have  been  very  prejudicial. 
In  many  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  It  has  made  investors  less  careless.  I  think 
that  many  of  them  will  be  more  careful  in  making  investments.  The  best  evidence 
that  there  has  been  in  many  cases  decided  overcapitalization  and  also  bad  man- 
agement is  the  present  market  prices  of  certain  shares,  and  I  think  that  the  result 
has  been  that  the  investors  will  be  more  careful.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  banking 
houses  who  have  indorsed  unsound  capitalizations  have  been  discredited  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  can  not  repeat  the  operation,  and  that  the  parties  are  recog- 
nizing the  wisdom  of  greater  care  in  bringing  about  these  organizations.  Speaking 
generally  as  regards  the  capitalization  of  these  industries,  it  seems  to  me  that  care 
should  be  take  nto  protect  the  senior  securities,  which  are  regarded  as  investment 
securities.  The  common  stock,  although  its  amount  may  appear  large,  is  well 
known  as  a  rule  to  represent  good  will.  The  word  "common"  is  engraved  in  big 
letters  across  the  face  of  it,  and  people  in  general  have  noticed  that  tna.t  is  not  as  a 
rule  investment  security  at  this  time.  I  have  no  question  but  that  in  ti'me  many  of 
these  industrial  securities — many  common  stocks  to-day  might  be  classed  as  specula- 
tive securities — will  become  investment  securities,  as  our  railroad  shares  that  were 
originally  issued  for  good  will  are  to-day.  In  general  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
public  have  been  benefited  by  these  capitalizations.  They  are,  in  my  judgment, 
receiving  double  the  income  that  they  would  get  if  these  industrial  securities  had  not 
been  created.  Formerly  the  great  manufacturing  interests  were  in  a  few  hands,  and 
to-day  there  has  been  a  wide  distribution.  Of  course  when  you  hear  of  some  of  the 
profits  that  have  been  made  by  organizers  and  promoters,  they  seem  large  in  amount; 
but  I  think  this  fact  might  be  stated,  that  if  you  wanted  to  have  an  industrial  combi- 
nation created,  if  you  were  interested  in  having  one  brought  aboutj  you  would  not 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  and  financial  responsibility 
to  take  it  up.  There  has  to  be  an  inducement  offered,  because  it  involves  a  risk,  a 
very  high  class  of  work,  and  I  think  that  men  who  go  to  New  York  to-day  to  interest 
people  in  forming  industrial  combinations  do  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  interest 
them. 

ADVISABILITY   OF  LEGISLATION  EEQAHDING   INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  take  a  moment  to  tell  ua  whether  you  think  any  legislation  in 
relation  to  these  industrial  combinations  would  be  desirable;  and  if  so,  of  what  nature 
it  should  be?— A.  Well,  in  general,  my  idea  is  that  affairs  of  trade  are  best  regulated 
by  natural  laws.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  legislation  of  any  radical  character 
that  can  supplant  to  advantage  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Now,  for 
instance,  as  I  understand,  the  courts  in  Germany  have  sustained  the  agreements 
that  we  call  restraint  of  trade  agreements.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  there 
have  been  fewer  combinations  in  Germany.  In  this  country  laws  have  ten 
passed  against  agreements  between  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  trade. 
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Well,  that  very  legislation  has  had  a  tendency  to  force  organization  of  industrial 
comhinations.  Now,  the  legislators  who  formulated  the  restraint  of  trade  laws  did 
not  anticipate  that  those  very  laws  would  be  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  bringing 
about  the  organization  of  industrial  combinations.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  their 
intention.  At  the  same  time,  that  to  a  very  lar^e  extent  has  been  the  result.  The 
idea  has  been  suggested  of  creating  conditions  to  limit  the  compensation  of  those  who 
organize  industries;  but  if,  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  difBcult  to  get  bankers 
of  the  strength  and  ability  to  take  up  that  class  of  work  now  while  there  is  no 
restriction,  it  would  make  it  still  more  difficult  if  there  was  restrictive  legislation. 
While  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  system  sustained  for  proper 
auditing  and  accounting,  and  regulation  as  to  the  issuing  of  securities,  the  evils  which 
have  developed  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  industries  are  being  corrected 
by  natural  laws.  The  careless  banker  has  lost  his  reputation;  the  careless  investor 
has  lost  his  money;  and  the  result  of  it  is,  more  care  will  be  taken.  The  fact  of  it  is 
that  we  have  been,  in  a  way,  passing  through  a  period  of  education.  Every  day  the 
people  in  general  are  becoming  educated  as  to  these  organizations.  Take  the  com- 
mission here,  it  is  doing  valuable  work  in  that  direction.  As  the  combinations  are 
better  understood  they  will  be  organized  on  a  sounder  basis  and  will  have  more 
intelligent  management. 
(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  April  11]  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  E.  R.  CHAPMAN, 

Banker  and  broker,  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.31 
p.  m.  Mr.  E.  E.  Chapman  was  introduced,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  E.  E.  Chapman,  No. 
80  Broadway,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  banker  and  broker. 

Q.  You  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  several  industrial  combi- 
nations?— A.  I  have  had  to  do  with  several  of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  some  with  which  you  have  been  connected? — A.  You  mean 
industrials  simply? 

Q.  Yes;  the  industrials  particularly. — A.  Well,  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Comply,  the  American  Malting  Company,  the  Pittsburg  Brewing  Company, 
the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company,  the  Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company.  I  have  been  connected 
also  with  other  industrial  organizations,  but  not  as  regards  the  original  financiering 
of  the  companies. 

Q.  You  may  perhaps  mention  your  relation  with  some  of  the  others. — A.  I  am  a 
director  in  one  of  the  executive  committees  with  the  Tennessee  Iron  and  Eailroad 
Company.  I  am  also  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Coal  Creek  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  located  in  Tennessee.  There  may  be  some  others  that  do 
not  occur  to  me  now. 

PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  AMEKICAN   SMELTING   AND   REFINING   COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  outline  the  general  plan  of  operation  that  is  followed 
in  the  organization  of  some  of  these  companies?  You  might  perhaps  take  as  a  typi- 
cal one  the  American  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company. — A.  The  evils  of  competition 
having  been  borne  for  years  by  the  various  smelting  interests  of  the  country  had  con- 
vinced the  proprietors  of  those  interests  that  some  combination  should  be  effected 
with  a  view  to  reducing  expenses  and  eliminating  such  competition.  These  interests 
had  been  in  frequent  consultation,  but  no  satisfactory  arrangement  had  ever  been 
made  for  any  combined  operation  that  eliminated  the  competition  complained  of. 
Knally  it  was  universally  conceded  that  the  only  course  open  was  a  consolidation  of 
the  various  interests,  and  in  the  first  place  options  upon  the  various  plants  and  busi- 
nesses were  obtained  at  the  lowest  price  the  owners  were  willing  to  take. 

Q.  These  were  cash  options? — A.  I  do  not  remember  particularly  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Eefining  Company,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  options  in  that 
case  were  upon  a  cash  basis.     The  owners — the  vendors  will  sound  better — were 
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given  the  right,  however,  to  subscribe  for  such  proportion  of  the  proposed  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  new  company  as  they  might  desire,  upon  the  same  basis  as  cash  subscrip- 
tions were  made;  that  is  to  say,  ]gar  of  subscription  in  preferred  stock,  and  a  bonus 
of  70  per  cent  in  common  stock  with  each  subscription.     The  options  were  then  taken 
over  by  the  bankers  who  were  financing  the  operation,  and  such  bankers  (my 
firm  being  the  bankers  in  this  case)  undertook  to  organize  a  syndicate  for  the  raising 
of  the  capital  required  to  purchase  the  properties,  or  such  proportion  of  the  proper- 
ties as  it  might  be  necessary  to  purchase  in  excess  of  the  amount  taken  by  the 
vendors  of  the  properties.     This  syndicate  was  organized  under  a  subscription  agree- 
ment between  the  various  subscribers  thereto  and  the  syndicate  managers,  each  of 
the  subscribers  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  stock  in  installments  or  otherwise  the  amount 
subscribed.     In  case  the  prices  of  any  of  the  properties  were  not  believed  to  be  fair 
and  equitable,  a  negotiation  was  entered  upon  by  the  bankers  for  a  reduction  in 
price,  and  finally  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  actual  purchase  of  the  proper- 
ties at  prices  to  which  they  had  been  scaled  down.     The  syndicate  managers  in  due 
course  called  upon  subscribers  for  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions.    The  amount 
was  deposited  in  the  Trust  Company.     A  corporation  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  $27,400,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  was  issued,  together  with 
$27,400,000of  common  stock.    My  recollection  is  that  with  this  issue  of  stockthecom- 
pany  acquired  all  of  the  property.     Perhaps  I  should  say  that  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings a  contract  was  made  by  an  individual  designated  by  the  syndicate  managers 
with  the  newly  created  corporation,  under  which    the  individual  so  contracting 
agreed  to  cause  to  be  transferred  to  such  new  corporation  all  the  property,  rights,  ana 
franchises,  except  the  right  of  the  vendor  companies  to  exist  as  corporations,  and  in 
addition  thereto  to  place  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  an  agreed  amount  of 
cash  to  be  used  as  a  working  capital.     In  this  case  my  recollection  is  that  16,500,000 
was  placed  in  the  treasury  as  cash  working  capital.     These  preliminaries  having 
been  arranged,  expert  accountants  were  employed  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts 
and  operations  of  the  vendor  companies,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the 
price  under  all  the  circumstances  was  reasonable  and  proper,  and  attorneys  were 
employed  to  examine  the  titles  of  all  the  properties  which  the  vendor  companies  had 
agreed  to  transfer,  and  to  prepare  in  connection  with  the  attorneys  of  the  vendor 
companies  proper  deeds  and  conveyances  conveying  all  the  properties  acquired  to 
the  new  company.     When  this  work  had  been  completed,  a  day  was  set  on  which 
occurred  what  is  technically  known  as  a  round-up.     At  this  round-up  there  were 
present  the  officers  of  the  various  vendor  companies  with  their  duly  executed  deeds 
of  conveyance,  and  with  checks  for  the  bank  balances  where  such  balances  were 
taken  over  under  the  contracts,  and  with  any  securities  owned  by  the  vendor  com- 
pany that  were  to  be  transferred  under  the  agreement.    These  deeds  and  convey- 
ances were  approved  in  writing  by  the  attorneys  for  the  new  purchasing  company, 
The  party  making  the  contract  with  the  new  company  for  the  transfer  of  the  various 
properties  together  with  the  bankers  or  syndicate  managers  were  present,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  lack  of  proper  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  the  entire  con- 
summation of  all  the  transactions.     The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  were  also 
present,  and  transferred  to  the  party  making  the  contracts  all  the  stock  of  the  corpor- 
ation to  which  he  became  entitled  under  his  contracts,  and  took  over  the  deeds  and 
conveyances  from  the  various  vendors.     The  vendors  received  checks  for  the  entire 
amount  of  their  purchase  money,  and  immediately  handed  checks  to  the  syndicate 
managers  for  whatever  amounts  they  had  subscribed  for  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
subscribers.     The  transaction  being  thus  completed,  the  officers  of  the  new  company 
proceeded  to  record  their  deeds  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
property. 

METHOD   OP   MBBTINQ   EXPENSES   OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Q.  I  believe  this  company  was  authorized  to  issue  $32,500,000  of  preferred  and 
$32,500,000  of  common  stock,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  There  was  really  issued  to  the  syndicate  managers  $24,000,000?— A.  I  think 
that  is  right.  .    . 

Q.  The  syndicate  subscribers  and  vendors  for  each  thousand  dollars  subscription, 
as  I  understood,  were  to  receive  10  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  7  shares  of  common 
stock? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  3  shares  of  common  stock  in  this  case? — A.  That  was 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Various  persons  had  to  be  settled  with,  such  as  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  companies  together  or  instrumental  in 
figuring  out  the  purchase  of  properties  on  the  proper  basis,  etc.  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly  how  that  particular  fund  was  distributed.  The  syndicate  managew,  how- 
ever, received  a  large  portion  of  it. 
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Q.  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  in  certain  cases  they  were  able  to  make  rather 
better  bargains  with  the  vendors  than  had  been  contemplated  in  the  first  instances 
and  so  they  saved  some  in  that  way.  This  $27,400,000  was  issued,  but  I  suppose  that 
in  certain  cases  they  were  able  to  buy  at  rates  so  low  that  there  was  reserved  to  them 
something  of  this  $27,400,000,  above  this  30  per  cent  of  the  common  stock? — A. 
Never,  never.     The  $27,400,000  is  the  final  amount  after  all  deductions. 

Q.  So  that  these  3  shares  of  common  stock  out  of  the  10  really  covered  all  of  the 
expenses  of  organization  and  all  of  the  pay  of  the  different  parties  concerned? — A. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  The  commissions  the  syndicate  managers  received,  legal  expenses,  organization 
fees,  tax  fees,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  the  organization  fees  in  some  cases  have  been  paid  by 
the  corporations,  in  others  by  the  syndicate  managers. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  company,  speaking  generally,  then,  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  this  30  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  paid  the  entire  organization  expenses? — 
A.  Yes. 

PLAX    OP   ORGANIZATION    USUALLY    FOLLOWED. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  that  as  a  specific  example.  Was  this  company  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  that  was  ordinarily  followed  by  companies  organized 
lately? — A.  I  think  so.  They  followed  the  usual  Unes  that  have  been  followed  in 
practically  all  the  combinations  that  I  have  had  to  do  with. 

Q.  "Would  it  be  substantially  true  to  make  the  general  statement,  that,  when  equal 
shajes  of  preferred  and  common  stocks  are  issued  as  in  this  specific  case,  and  where 
the  syndicate  subscribers  receive  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  preferred  and  a  cer- 
tain number  less  of  common,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  to  be  attributed  to 
incidental  expenses  and  to  the  costs  of  organization  payable  to  the  bankers  and  to 
the  promoter? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  So  that  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  every  10  shares  of  preferred  there 
are  5  shares  of  common  stock,  we  could  say  that  the  5  shares  covered  the  cost? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  substantial  rule  we  can  follow  under  these  circumstances,  you  think?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  this  as  being  the  form  followed  by  later  companies.  Have 
there  been  any  earlier  formations  that  differ  materially  from  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion? Could  "you  outline  any  where  the  differences  would  be  instructive? — A.  Not 
that  have  come  within  my  personal  knowledge.     I  know  of  some. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  indicate  some  of  those  differences? — A.  There  have 

been  some  combinations  effected  where  the  purchasing  company  took  over  the  capital 

stock  of  the  vendor  company,  and  undertook  to  make  a  combination  in  that  way;  but 

[    the  later  and  better  class  seems  to  be  the  one  that  I  have  outlined  in  connection 

with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

CAPITALIZATION   OV   THE    AMERICAN    SMELTING    AND    REFINING    C0MP.A.NY. 

;        Q.  In  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company,  were  the  proper- 
ties that  were  taken  over  owned  by  corporations  before? — A.  I  think  .so  in  every  case. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  total  capitalization  of  these  vendor  companies  com- 
pared with  the  total  capitalization  or  with  the  capital  stock  actually  issued  by  the 

'.    American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company? — A.  I  could  not  without  referring  to 

J,  papers  which  1  have  not  with  me. 

Q.  You  could  perhaps  get  those  and  send  them  on — information  that  is  easily 

;.  available,  I  suppose? — A.  I  think  so;  I  think  that  would  be  practicable.  Of  course, 
yon  understand  that  in  acquiring  these  properties  we,  as  the  purchasers,  were  not 
interested  in  the  amount  of  capital  stock  that  a  company  might  have,  because  the 
capital  stock  might  be  for  a  comparatively  small  amount,  and  yet  have  an  actual 
value  of  500  per  cent.  It  was  the  question  of  actual  values  we  were  interested  in, 
not  the  amount  of  capital  or  the  amount  of  obligations  that  a  vendor  company  might 
have. 

I  Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then,  was  your  stock  issued  for  the  actual  value? — A.  This 
$27,000,000  we  calculated  to  be  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  transferred  with  a 

;  proper  valuation  upon  their  good  will  and  business.     In  arriving  at  that  we  had  to 

.;•  take  into  consideration  their  earnings,  together  with  the  amount  that  was  put  into 
the  treasury  as  working  capital,  amounting  to  $27,400,000. 

J,      Q.  Then  you  issued  the  same  amount  of  common  and  preferred  stock? — A.  Yes. 

^  Q.  Did  the  preferred  stock  represent  market  values,  and  was  the  other  what  is 
commonly  called  water?— A.  Well,  $27,400,000  more  nearly  represented  the  actual 
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Q;  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  The  tangible  assets? — A.  The  tangible  assets;  and  what  you 
might  call  the  good  will  would  be  represented  largely  by  the  common  stock;  that 
would  not  necessarily  be  water.  The  earning  power  oi  that  company  might  be  very 
considerable.  Here  is  a  company  that  might  have  small  tangible  assets,  but  by 
superior  enterprise  it  has  built  up  a  very  large  and  very  profitable  business,  while 
another  company  might  have  large  assete,  but  by  reason  of  want  of  proper  enter- 
prise or  want  of  proper  location  or  something,  would  not  be  able  to  show  anything 
like  the  earnings  that  the  former  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  these  vendors  have  been  willing  to  take  $27,400,000 
in  cash  f  or  th  e  properties? — A.  Some  of  them  might  and  some  of  them  might  not.  The 
fact  undoubtedly  was  taken  into  consideration  by  some  of  these  vendors  that  they 
would  laave  an  ojjportunity  to  subscribe  for  the  preferred  stock  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  cash  subscribers,  and  would  be  able  to  get  a  portion  of  the  common  stock  with 
it.  That  was  undoubtedly  what  caused  many  of  them  finally  to  agree  to  come  down 
to  the  prices  at  which  they  were  bought. 

Q.  Then  the  public  who  bought  one  share  of  common  practically  had  a  bonus  for 
taking  the  preferred? — A.  In  return  for  the  money  that  went  into  it,  70  per  cent  in 
common  stock  was  offered,  and  100  per  cent  in  preferred. 

Q.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  preferred  and  70  per  cent  of  common  as  a  bonus?— 
A.  Yes. 

VALUES   ON   WHICH  THE   ISSUE   OF   COMMON   STOCK   WAS  BASED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  the  case  of  the  smelting  and  refining  business  are  there 
many  patents  owned  and  used  by  the  companies,  or  is  there  anything  in  the  nature 
of  trade-marks,  or  in  the  nature  of  processes,  that  is  reckoned  in  with  good  will?— 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  patents  owned  by  these  various  vendor  companies;  at 
least  I  have  been  so  advised,  and  I  suppose  they  own  them.  There  are  various 
methods  of  treating  ores  that  are  specialties  with  certain  of  these  concerns,  and  the 
reputation,  which  you  might  call  good  will,  while  not  being  a  trade-mark,  was  a  very 
valuable  asset.  For  instance,  take  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelting  concern,  which 
had  a  very  large  business  all  over  the  mining  regions.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ore  is  shipped  to  be  accounted  for  according  to  the  amount  of  the  metal  that  is  taken 
out  of  it.  They  had  a  very  high  reputation  all  through  the  West  for  the  most  hon- 
orable dealing  and  accounting  to  the  mine  or  producer  of  the  ore,  and  for  bringing 
in  a  more  satisfactory  return  than  any  other  concern.  This  reputation  had  grown 
all  over  the  western  states  until  this  concern  had  grown  to  be  enormous,  and  in  the 
various  mining  camps  where  there  were  other  buyers  they  would  get  the  preference. 
For  instance,  in  certain  mining  camps  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  other  buyers 
to  obtain  ores.  Of  course,  where  they  went  into  the  market  and  bought  on  the 
analysis  it  would  be  a  different  proposition.  The  man  that  would  pay  the  most 
would  get  the  business. 

Q.  In  this  good  will,  then,  in  addition  to  the  reputation  of  which  you  have  just 
spoken,  there  were  included,  also,  special  processes  and  the  right  to  use  them?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  the  patents;  they  were  all  accounted  for  by  the  common  stock?— 
A.  Yes;  every  asset  the  company  had  was  taken  over. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  the  valuation. — A.  Yes;  that 
would  not  be  tangible. 

Q.  You  did  not  considei^  that  in  estimating  the  preferred  stock  issued?  That  was 
all  included  in  the  common  stock? — A.  Yes. 

PAY   OF   the   PEOMOTEE  OE    UNDEEWRITBE  SYNDICATE. 

Q.  Has  it  been  customary  in  the  later  companies  to  pay  to  the  promoter  or  to  the 
underwriting  syndicate  a  specific  lump  sum  or  a  specific  percentile — 5  per  cent,  10 
per  cent,  whatever  it  might  be — for  their  pay,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
expenses  should  be  covered  otherwise? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has  been  done  both 
ways.  In  getting  together  an  organization  of  that  kind  you  find  a  lot  of  people  that 
claim  to  have  been  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  organization,  who  swarm  around  the 
great  combination  like  flies  around  a  sugar  barrel,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  things  comfortable  for  everybody  and  to  settle  up  with  them,  and  you  settle 
up  with  one  man  for  so  much  money,  and  you  settle  with  another  man  for  so  much 
stock,  and  you  get  along  with  them  the  best  you  can. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  underwriting  or  banking 
company. — A.  I  have  never  known  any  case  where  the  bankers  were  paid  any 
money  or  any  specific  amount.     They  take  over  a  given  percentage  of  the  stock  and 
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then  settle  up  the  claims  of  promoters  and  other  people  the  best  they  can.  They 
also  settle  with  the  lawyers,  and  perhaps  have  to  pay  them  a  very  large  amount  in 
cash.  Whatever  stock  is  left  after  these  accounts  have  been  settled  they  appropriate 
for  their  own  charges. 

EXTENT  OE  MONOPOI/Y   CONTROL  POSSESSED  BY   THE   AMERICAN   SMELTING   AND  REFINING 

COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  this  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
can  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  that  business  is  controlled  by  the  company,  or 
was  at  the  time  it  was  organized? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  percentage.  It  was 
practicallj^  all  of  the  smelting  industry  of  the  country  except  that  controlled  by  the 
Guggenheims.  My  impression  is  that,  leaving  out  the  Mexican  interest  of  the  Gug- 
geimeims  and  counting  their  two  smelters  on  this  side  of  the  line,  it  would  amount 
to  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country. 

Q.  So  that  the  proposed  consolidation  with  the  Guggenheims,  if  it  were  carried 
through,  would  mean  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  the  country? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  this  constitute  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  the 
United  States  now,  or  nearly  so? — A.  With  the  Guggenheims'  it  would.  Well,  there 
may  be  small  concerns  that  we  do  not  know  much  about,  doing  a  small  business  for  a 
few  local  men  here  and  there,  but  the  large  commercial  smelting  business  would  be 
all  included. 

Q.  Has  this  company  raised  the  price  of  smelting  since  it  has  been  organized? — ^A. 
That  I  could  not  answer. 

nature  of  industry  carried  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Does  this  new  smelting  company  cover  any  business  aside 
from  smelting  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals? — A.  Well,  the  bulk  of  their  business 
is  silver  and  lead.  Incidentally,  many  ores  will  produce  some  gold  and  some  copper. 
In  the  smelting  operation  of  course  they  expect  to  save  all  the  metal  in  the  ore. 

Q.  It  covers  zinc  and  copper  smelting  also? — A.  I  do  not  think  very  much  zinc 
but  some  copper,  only  such  as  is  incident  to  the  extraction  of  silver  and  lead.  Those 
are  the  two  large  products  of  the  company  and  others  are  by-products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  I  understand  that  silver  and  lead  are  the  only  ores 
wMch  you  handle?  Do  you  not  also  handle  ore  from  which  gold  comes?— A.  Oh, 
yes;  the  largest  production  is  of  silver  and  lead,  and  then  comes  gold.  They  do  not 
smelt  copper,  but  they  smelt  all  the  gold  ore. 

Q.  But  I  mean  you  would  not  call  the  smelting  of  gold  a  by-product?— A.  No; 
that  is  where,  perhaps  I  made  a  mistake.  Copper  would  be,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
any  other  metals  that  would  be  saved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Does  the  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  buy  the  ore,  or 
does  it  do  its  business  of  smelting  and  refining  on  commission? — A.  I  believe  they 
do  it  in  both  ways. 

HOW   THE   PRODUCT   IS   SOLD. 

Q.  This  company  through  its  own  ofiicers  practically  controls  the  smelting  and 
refining  business,  I  suppose;  now  about  the  selling  of  the  product,  is  that  conducted 
by  the  company  itself  or  through  an  agent? — A.  Well,  I  understand  that  they  have 
sold  through  an  agency. 

Q.  What  was  the  agency? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  at  this  moment — it  has 
slipped  my  memory.  I  think  it  is  the  United  States  Selling  Agency;  but  I  am  not 
qmte  sure. 

Q.  The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  was  whether  you  had  knowledge  regarding  the 
relation  of  this  smelting  company  to  this  selling  company,  as  to  whether  the  one 
company  controls  the  stock  of  the  other,  or  whether  there  is  a  common  ownership 
of  a  large  share  of  the  stock  by  men  who  are  interested  in  both? — A.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  about  that. 

Q.  You  know  the  statements  made  in  the  papers? — A.   Yes. 

METHOD    FOLLOWED    IN    THE    ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    AMERICAN    MILLING    COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  that  is  worth  noting  between  the  methods  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  American  Milling  Company,  which  you  spoke  of  and  that  of 
the  Smelting  and  Refining  Company?— A.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  two  followed 
the  same  course. 
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Q.  1  notice  that  lately  there  has  been  considerable  of  a  reorganization  or  a  change 
in  the  management  of  the  Milling  Company.  Can  you  tell  us  how  that  came 
about? — A.  Yes,  I  could  tell  you  about  it,  but  I  would  rather  not.  I  have  my  views 
about  it.  It  would  be  only  an  eijpression  of  opinion.  I  have  no  connection  with 
the  company. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  why  you  would  rather  not? — ^A.  I  prefer  not  to.  It  would 
be  an  expression  of  opinion  which  is  founded  largely  on  hearsay,  and  might  be 
wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  in  this  reorganization  there  has  been  any  material  cutting 
down  of  the  capital  stock? — A.  Of  the  American  Milling  Company?    I  think  not. 

ATTITUDE   OF   MINE   OWNERS  TOWARD  THE  AMERICAN   MILLING  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  general  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  mine  owners  in  regard  to  the  smelting  service  since  this  com- 
pany was  organized? — A.  I  do  not.  I  have  never  heard  any.  So  far  as  I  know  its 
operations  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  As  satisfactory  as  when  it  was  managed  by  individuals? — A.  So  far  as  I  have 
any  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  mine  owners  were  benefited  by  this  consolida- 
tion?—A.  I  should  think  they  would  be,  although  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  mining  business. 

ANTICIPATED    ECONOMIES    LEADING   TO    THE    COMBINATION. 

Q.  When  there  were  individual  smelters  would  they  not  pay  higher  prices  fre- 
quently and  take  a  less  per  cent  in  order  to  obtain  certain  ores,  than  this  organizar 
tion  would?  The  organization,  perhaps,  grew  very  largely  out  of  the  competition  of 
the  individual  smelters  with  each  other,  did  it  not? — A.  It  grew  out  of  competition, 
but  that  competition  was  worked  in  this  way:  The  smelters  in  Montana  would  have 
to  put  their  ore  buyers  into  the  markets,  into  the  producing  regions  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  buy  their  ores,  ship  them  600,  800,, or  1,000  miles  to  get  them  to  a  Montana 
smelter.  The  smelters  of^Utah  had  buyers  in  Montana  and  in  Colorado  and  in  every 
other  district  buying  and  shipping  these  ores  these  long  distances  at  very  high  rates 
of  freight;  and  so  with  the  Colorado  smelters.  I  remember  that  it  was  estimated 
that  the  difference  in  freight  alone  which  would  result  from  the  combination  of 
these  various  interests,  so  that  the  Montana  smelters  would  purchase  the  ores  of  Mon- 
tana and  no  ore  would  be  shipped  from  Montana  to  the  other  points,  and  so  likewise 
with  Utah  and  Colorado,  would  be  over  $5,000,000  per  annum. 

Q.  Was  that  advantage  obtained  wholly  by  this  new  company,  or  would  part  of  it 
go  to  the  owners  of  ore? — A.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  this  company  not  to 
reduce  the  amount  they  were  to  pay  for  ore.  On  the  contrary,  the  higher  the  price 
they  could  pay  for  the  ore  the  more  mines  would  be  operated,  and  the  more  of  the 
raw  material  they  would  be  able  to  get.  Therefore  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  to  reduce  the  amount  it  paid  for  the  ore, 
but  it  was  possible  to  save  this  enormous  amount  that  it  paid  out  for  transportation, 
from  which  no  one  received  any  benefit  but  the  railroad  company. 

THE  RELATION   EXISTING    BETWEEN    THE   AMERICAN    SMEI/TING    AND    REFINING  COMPANY 

AND   ITS  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  smelting  company  has  ever  had  any  serious  trouble 
with  its  employees  through  strikes? — A.  There  have  been  1  or  2  strikes,  I  believe. 
One  was  precipitated  shortly  after  the  organization,  and  lasted  several  months. 

Q.  In  Colorado? — A.  In  the  Colorado  mines  or  smelters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  the  smelting  company  shut  down  some  of 
its  plants  where  these  strikes  were  and  transferred  the  business  to  the  others.— A. 
I  understand  that  they  did. 

Q.  To  undertake  to  bring  pressure  on  the  workmen  in  that  way  and  be  enabled  to 
resist  their  demands? — A.  They  simply  suspended  operations,  and  that  suspended 
operations  in  the  mines  in  that  vicinity;  but  in  districts  where  there  was  no  strike 
they  continued  their  business.  It  was  not  necessarily  to  bring  pressure  upon  the 
workmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  not  true  that  while  the  smelters  at  Denver  were  sus- 
pended, the  ore  from  Cripple  Creek  went  to  Omaha  and  other  points,  and  there  was 
no  suspension  of  mines  there? — A.  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  You  said  the  mines  were  suspended  in  that  vicinity.  Is  that  so?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  ore  went  to  Omaha  and  other  places? — A.  I  understood  that  there  was 
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great  dissatisfaction  among  the  producers  of  ore  because  of  the  smelters  being  shut 
down.  There  was  great  antagonism  between  the  laborers  employed  in  the  mines 
and  the  laborers  employed  in  the  smelters,  because  the  former  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce ore  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  smelted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  recall  what  the  outcome  of  the  strike  in  the  West 
was?  Do  you  think  the  laboring  men  got  their  demands? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  just  the  determination  of  it.     I  was  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  actively  engaged  in  the  management? — A.  Xo;  I  have 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

DIVIDENDS  PAID. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  be  wUUng  to  state  to  the  commission  the 
amount  of  dividend  that  has  been  paid  by  this  consolidated  company? — A.  Ye;^;  it 
has  paid  7  per  cent. 

Q.  On  both  common  and  preferred? — A.  No;  7  per  cent  only  on  the  preferred; 
there  have  been  no  dividends  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  surplus  laid  aside  after  paying  the  7  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred?— A.  (Witness  refers  to  paper.)  The  annual  statement  would  indicate  that. 
The  net  earnings,  according  to  the  report  of  the  president,  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1900,  exceeded  $4,500,000,  and  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  that 
period  amounted  to  a  little  over  $2,000,000. 

Q.  Then  the  company  only  declared  about  half  of  its  net  earnings  in  dividends? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  remainder  go  into  the  surplus,  or  into  betterments  or  improvements? — 
A.  I  think  into  additional  working  capital. 

THE  organization  OF  THE  PITTSBUKG   COAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  WiU  you  take  up,  please,  the  question  of  oi^anization  and 
management  of  this  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  of  which  you  spoke.  Give  us,  as  best 
you  can,  the  reasons  for  bringing  that  together,  and  the  general  form  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  amount  of  properties  taken  over  and  the  various  States 
in  which  they  are  located. — A.  The  Pittsburg  district  is  a  consumer  of  about  14,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  annum.  There  were  about  140  different  properties  so 
situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  railroads.  Competition  between  the  proprietors  of  these 
properties  had  gradually  reduced  the  price  of  coal  to  a  point  which  was  in  most  cases 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Various  efforts  had  been  made  to  effect  agreements 
between  the  various  proprietors  for  the  maintenance  of  prices  that  would  be  remu- 
nerative to  the  owners,  but  none  of  them  had  been  successful.  Consumers  of  coal 
were  importuned  by  a  large  number  of  salesmen  for  these  various  concerns  and  dic- 
tated the  price.  Various  consultations  had  been  held  by  the  leading  interests,  and  it 
was  finally  determined  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  making  the  business  reasonably 
profitable  would  be  to  combine  them  into  one  concern.  This  was  done  in  the  year 
1899,  after  prolonged  efforts  in  that  direction,  and  these  properties  were  all  pur- 
chased by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  titles  to  the  properties  and  the  real  estate,  however, 
were  lodged  in  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
all  the  ^ck  of  which  was  owned  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  The  amount  of 
capital  issued  was  $32,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $32,000,000 
common  stock.  The  new  company  began  operations  in  a  most  fortunate  time,  when 
the  demand  for  coal  at  once — or  shortly  after  its  organization — exceeded  the  supply, 
and  its  success  during  the  first  year  of  its  organization  was  most  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  was  this  preferred  and  common  stock  distributed? — A.  The  company  was 
organized  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
and  with  like  percentages  of  common  and  preferred  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  same  amount  of  common  and  preferred  to  syndicate 
subscribers? — A.  Not  the  same  amount  of  common  and  preferred — $32,000,000 — but 
70  per  cent  of  common  went  with  the  preferred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  And  each  subscriber  got  with  his  preferred  stock  70  per 
cent  common  as  a  bonus? — A.  Yes;  70  per  cent.  I  understand  that  the  entire  trade 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions,  although  they  pa\-  more  for  their 
coal.  There  is  a  stable  price;  there  is  an  ample  supply.  Instead  of  a  small  pro- 
ducer, who,  in  case  his  cars  were  detained  in  ti-ansport,  would  leave  his  customer 
high  and  dry  for  want  of  coal,  this  concern,  with  an  immense  amount  uf  roal  flow- 
ing over  every  railroad,  can  always  divert  coal  and  supply  it.s  customei-s.  Xothins< 
could  induce  "the  trade,  I  understand,  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  deaUng  with 
1 40  different  small  concerns. 
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PROPEKTIES  CONTROLLED   BY   THE   PITTSBURG   COAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  Where  are  these  140  properties  located? — A.  All  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  all  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  Pittsburg. 

Q.  None  in  Virginia  or  Ohio? — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Does  this  organization  include  practically  all  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  that  part  of  the  State? — A.  All  except  those  that  are  owned  by  what  is 
known  as  the  river  combination — the  combination  of  coal  mines  situated  along  those 
rivers,  whose  business  is  principally  the  mining  of  coal  and  placing  it  on  barges  to  be 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  down  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Monongahela  Biver  Coal  Company? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  working  agreements  with  them  in  reference  to  territory?— 
A.  Well,  I  understand  that  such  coal  as  can  be  loaded  on  cars  from  any  of  their 
mines  is  handled  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  It  is  not  a  large  percentage  of 
their  business.  The  bulk  of  their  business  is  river  business.  But  some  mines  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  load  coal  on  cars,  and  some  arrangement  exists  between 
the  two  companies  by  which  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  sells,  for  account  of  that 
company,  its  coal  that  can  be  loaded  on  the  cars. 

Q.  Aside  from  this  property  in  coal  mines,  what  other  properties  are  owned  by 
this  company? — A.  They  own  docks  and  loading  and  unloading  facilities  at  various 
ports  on  the  lakes — at  Fairport,  Erie,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Are  these  projjerties  for  distributing  purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  any  railroads? — A.  They  own  a  railroad  at  Duluth,  the  North- 
western Coal  Railway,  which  owns  quite  a  considerable  mileage  of  railroad  in  the 
Pittsburg  district. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  in  reference  to  that,  whether  the  railway  companies  of  that 
district  were  such  large  owners  in  this  company  or  in  the  company  that  owns  rail- 
ways there,  that  the  owners  and  the  PittsbiM  Coal  Company  were  practically  one; 
you  say  that  they  own  some  railroads? — A.  They  own  some  railway  lines  that  are 
mere  branches  of  larger  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  were  taken  over  largely,  were  they  not,  with  the 
coal  properties  of  these  interests? — ^A.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  spoke  also  of  the  railway  that  they  own  in  the  upper 
lake  region.  Do  they  have  any  manufacturing  or  other  interests  up  there? — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  Purely  a  distributing  interest? — A.  That  is  a  connecting  railway  that  connects 
all  the  railways  that  go  into  Duluth  and  Superior  City,  I  believe.  ^ 

Q.  Simply  a  distributing  property? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  can  you  state  about  what  per  cent  they  own  of  the 
coking  coal,  Connellsville,  and  so  on? — A.  They  own  very  little  of  the  coking  coal. 
Some  of  those  properties  run  up  into  the  coking  coal  district,  but  the  Conneflsville 
district  lies  to  the  south  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  coal  district. 

Q.  The  Carnegie  coal  interests  do  not  come  into  it  at  all? — A.  The  Carnegie's  cok- 
ing interest  does  not.  The  Carnegie  people  own  the  Frick  Coke  and  Coal  Company, 
and  some  interests  up  the  river  in  the  Connellsville  region,  but  they  are  large  buyers 
of  coal  from  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company. 

PRICE  OP  COAL  since  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  price  of  coal  has  been  generally  advanced  since  this 
company  was  formed  in  the  Pittsburg  district? — A.  It  has  been  generally  advanced 
all  over  the  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  demand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  company  is  getting  better  prices  than  others  that 
are  working  independentlj'? — A.  Precisely  the  same,  I  imagine. 

Q.  In  controlling  any  given  markets  where  they  cam  get  a  larger  price  for  it?-;A. 
I  think  these  larger  contracts  are  taken  below  the  regular  rates  that  other  districts 
charge,  because  the  company  is  in  a  position  to  handle  any  sized  contract.  I  remem- 
ber last  winter  it  was  shipping  the  New  York  Central  alone  6,500  tons  per  day. 
There  was  nobody  else  in  the  country  that  could  do  it.  Nobody  could  keep  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  running  except  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company;  and  with  such 
a  large  mass  of  coal  going  to  one  particular  customer,  of  course,  they  could  afford  to 
make  that  price  probably  less  than  any  smaller  producer  would  be  willing  to 
furnish  it. 

COMPETITION   ENCOUNTERED   BY  THE   PITTSBURG    COAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  they  largely  control  the  lake  demand  for  coal? — A.  I  think  about  6,000,000 
tons  go  up  the  lakes. 
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Q.  From  the  Pittsburg  company?  Do  you  know  liow  much  goes  up  the  lakes  from 
other  companies? — A.  That  is  the  great  buik  of  it. 

Q.  They  practically,  then,  have  a  monopoly  of  that  trade? — A.  Well,  there  is  some 
competition  from  southern  Ohio  and  from  West  Virginia  that  reaches  the  lakes  and 
various  ports,  but  the  Pittsburg  coal  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  given  the  prefer- 
ence by  most  consumers. 

Q.  Quite  a  large  amoimt,  I  believe,  in  Virginia  is  of  the  same  chara<;ter  of  loal? — 
A.  There  may  be  some. 

EARNINGS   SINCE  THE   CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  dividends  that  have  been  declared  by  this  com- 
pany since  it  was  organized? — A.  It  has  paid  a  regular  dividend  on  its  preferred 
stock. 

Q.  Of  what  amount? — ^A.  Seven  per  cent. 

Q.  Has  it  paid  any  on  the  common  stock? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  have  put  away  for  surplus  or  for  betterments  or  work- 
ing capital? — A.  They  have  expended,  I  know,  since  the  organization,  something 
over  $3,000,000  in  acquiring  additional  coal  lands. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of  earnings? — A.  That  has  come  out  of  earnings,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  net  earnings  have  been — what  they  have  declared  in 
dividends  and  put  into  betterments  and  purchases? — A.  The  net  earnings  for  last 
year  were  between  |4, 500, 000  and  $5,000,000.     I  do  not  recall  the  exact  amount. 

RELATIONS    EXISTING    BETWEEN    THE    PITTSBtTKG    COAL    COMPANY    AND    THE    EAILWAVS    IT 

EMPLOYS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Now,  then,  we  will  go  back  again  to  the  question  I  asked 
before  regarding  the  community  of  interest  between  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company 
and  the  railways  over  which  it  carries  its  product  from  the  mines.  The  question 
was  as  to  whether  there  is  any  material  community  of  interest,  either  through  own- 
ership of  the  stock  by  the  railways  or  the  ownership  of  the  railway  stock  by  the 
mines  or  by  the  coal  company? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  community  of 
interest. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  larger  roads,  not  the  small  feeders  that  they  own. — A.  As 
to  the  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  community  of  interest  between 
the  two — that  is,  in  ownership.  Of  course  there  is  a  community  of  interest,  because 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  is  the  largest  freight  producer  in  the  world,  and  to  that 
extent  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads  and  the  company, 
because  it  is  their  lai^est  customer. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  because  in  the  case  of  anthracite  coal  there 
is  often  an  ownership  of  the  mines  by  the  road. — A.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
the  Pittsburg  district. 

ATTITUDE   OF   ORGANIZED    LABOR  TOWARD   THE   CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  how  far  the  organization  or  the  con- 
solidation of  the  companies  affects  the  labor  employed  by  the  company. — A.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  combination.  I  was 
afraid  of  that  when  we  were  considering  the  question  of  consolidating  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Company,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  that  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations  were 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  one  concern  rather  than  with  140. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the_  managers  of 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of  oi^anized  labor? — 
A.  We  are  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Prefer  to  do  it?— A.  Prefer  to  do  it. 

the   sliding    scale    of   WAGES. 

Q.  And  can  you -tell  me  if  the  laborer  has  received  a  part  of  the  advanced  price  at 
which  coal  has  been  sold?  Has  thej-e  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  labor? — A. 
That  is  adjusted  on  a  scale. 

Q.  Sliding  scale? — A.  On  a  sliding  scale,  and  the  miners  participate  in  any  advance 
in  coal.  The  arrai^ement  between  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Association  and  the 
Pittsbui^  Coal  Company  is  entirely  satisfactory.  We  have  got  on  in  the  most  har- 
monious way;  there  is  not  the  slightest  friction  or  the  sUghtest  trouble. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  individually  concerned,  you  think  that  is  the  better  way  of 
adjusting  the  matter?— A.  I  certainly  do. 
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Q.  Tliis  sliding  scale  you  speak  of  starts  from  a  minimum? — A.  There  is  a  uiinimum. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  price  goes  below  a  certain  point  that  minimum  is  not  affected?— 
A.  The  minimum  is  not  affected.  It  gives  the  miner  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  for 
his  work,  and  if  the  company  by  reason  of  a  more  favorable  market  is  able  to  make 
a  larger  profit,  then  the  miner  gets  his  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  arrangement  as  that  in  connection  with  the  American  Smelt- 
ing Company,  is  there? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  really  do  not  know  what  the 
relations  are  between  the  laborers  and  that  company. 

LARGE   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND   ORGANIZED   LABOR. 

Q.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  you  may  be  willing  and  able  to  express  an 
opinion.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fear  that  exists  among  labor  leaders  that 
possibly  this  consolidation  of  a  large  interest  all  under  one  management,  unless  that 
management  is  conducted  on  the  broad  and  humane  principles  that  you  have  just 
expressed  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  would  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  men  to  obtain  justice  in  any  particular  if  the  combination 
remsed  to  treat  with  the  leaders  of  the  labor  organization.  Have  you  any  expression 
to  make  on  that  subject? — ^A.  Well;  I  think  the  most  enlightened  management  of 
industrial  organizations  to-day  admit  the  right  of  labor  to  protect  itself  by  combina- 
tions. It  is  the  only  weapon  the  laborer  has.  He  has  just  as  much  right  to  com- 
bine as  we  have  the  right  to  combine  these  properties,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be 
represented  by  the  organization,  and  the  manager  of  an  industrial  corporation  who 
would  decUne  to  listen  to  his  employees  ought  to  seek  other  employment.  If  I  owned 
the  property,  he  would.    That  is  my  view  of  it. 

EXTENT   OP   MONOPOLY   CONTROL  POSSESSED  BY  THE   PITTSBURG  COAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  or  does  not  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  own  a  suffi- 
ciently large  per  cent  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  to  give  it  a  practical  monopoly,  barring 
the  river  trade  of  which  you  spoke? — A.  It  has  aimed  to  acquire  the  control  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  district.  It  is  not  a  monopoly  exactly.  There  are 
properties  not  owned  by  the  company,  but  there  are  very  few  producing  properties 
that  are  not  owned  by  the  company. 

Q.  Well,  could  an  independent  companjr  with  reasonable  capital,  say  from  1500,000 
to  $1,000,000,  and  with  the  necessary  land  in  the  Pittsburg  field,  compete  successfillly 
with  this  Pittsburg  Coal  Company?— A.  Yes,  I  think  they  could  if  they  owned  the 
coal  land;  to  the  extent  that  they  could  produce  coal  they  could  find  a  market  for  it 
in  these  times.  When,  however,  the  market  is  glutted  with  coal,  when  we  reach 
our  next  period  of  depression,  they  would  possibly  be  at  some  disadvantage,  because 
they  would  not  be  able  to  handle  very  large  contracts.  A  coal  property,  to  be  suc- 
cessfully operated,  must  be  run  all  the  time  up  to  its  cajiacity.  The  large  concern 
that  is  able  to  take  large  contracts  can  always  so  manage  its  business  as  to  keep  its 
mines  all  running  and  furnish  its  labor  with  employment  all  the  time,  because,  if 
the  demand  is  not  equal  to  the  supply,  certain  operations  are  closed  down  entirely 
and  the  balance  of  them  run  continuously.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a 
concern  to  be  able  to  handle  all  the  very  large  contracts  and  thus  keep  its  operations 
continuously  going.  I  am  interested  in  coal  in  the  New  River  district  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  we  have  no  combination,  but  we  manage  to  go  on  and  get  a  very  good 
price  for  coal,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  get  capital  to  go  into  the  Pitts- 
burg field  with  a  view  to  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  as  it  is  now 
organized? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

THE    QUESTION    AS    TO    THE    DANGER    OF    AN    EXCESSIVE   PRICE  OP  COAL. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  have  any  apprehension  that  they  have  such  a  large  control 
that  they  would  ask  an  unreasonable  price  for  it? — A.  Well,  no;  I  think  that  would 
be  very  unwise. 

Q.  Would  they  not  have  the  power  to  do  that  if  the  others  feared  to  compete  with 
them? — A.  They  probably  would  for  a  time  be  able  to  maintain  a  price  above  wMt 
would  be  reasonable,  but  in  the  end  it  would  gorrect  itself;  it  would  stimulate  the 
opening  of  mines  on  lands  they  did  not  own.  If  they  raised  the  price  to  a  point 
where  the  freight  could  be  paid  into  the  district  from  other  districts,  it  would  bring 
in  outside  coal;  so  that  it  would  be  most  unwise,  and  no  intelligent  management 
would  think  of  it  for  a  moment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabciuhar.  )  Could  not  the  importation  of  Virginia  and  Ohio  coal  pre- 
vent a  monopoly  in  Pittsburg? — A.  I  think  it  would. 
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Q.  With  plenty  of  capital  in  those  coal  districts  to  handle  the  coal,  if  the  market 
waa  open  to  them  they  would  compete? — A.  Yes;  I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
question  but  that  would  act  as  a  regulator. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  stated  before  the  Coast  Association,  or  publicly  announced 
there,  that  the  Virginia  field  was  a  sort  of  catch-ag-catch-can  field  and  open  to  all? — 
A.  I  believe  that  is  the  reputation  they  have. 

Q.  That  is  the  reputation  over  in  ±^ew  Elver  and  elsewhere? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  immediate  opportunity  for  a  monopoly  in  the  Pittsburg  district? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  your  jud^ent  that  business  prudence  would  dictate  the  management  of 
these  combinations  in  such  a  way  that  there  should  not  be  an  undue  advance  to  the 
consumer,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
regard  for  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborer? — A.  If  I  correctly  understand  your  question, 
I  should  say  that  self-preservation  will  always  prevent  any  combination  from  putting 
the  price  of  its  products  to  a  point  that  will  invite  and  build  up  competition.  On  the 
contrary,  its  interest  is  in  constantly  keeping  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  The 
history  of  combinations  thus  far  in  this  country  shows  that  prices  have  have  been 
steadily  reduced  as  savings  were  effected.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  point  to 
one  where  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

Q.  There  are  three  factors  in  these  industrial  combinations — the  consumer,  the 
laborer,  and  the  combination  itself.  I  wish  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether  all 
three  of  these  factors  should  not  be  careftdly  considered  in  the  man^ement  of  the 
combination. — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  otherwise  there  would  be  aroused  a  public  senti- 
ment against  them  that  would  find  some  means  if  not  exactly  of  destroying  them, 
certainly  of  controlling  them  to  a  great  extent. 

COAL   PUECHASKD   BY   THE    MILLS   OP  THE   UNITED    STATES    STEEL   CORPOEATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Does  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  furnish  coal  to  the  vari- 
ous mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  located  in  the  district? — A.  I  think 
to  every  one  of  them.  It  had  contracts  with  the  different  companies  that  have  gone 
into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Had  it  contracts  with  the  Carnegie  Company? — ^A.  Yes; 
this  company  furnished  a  large  amount  of  coal  to  the  Carnegie  Company,  the 
American  Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  Wire  Company, 
and  all  the  concerns  with  plants  in  that  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  this  company  carry  on  any  coking  business  also? — A. 
Very  little;  there  is  a  small  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  end  of  its  district,  where 
some  of  the  properties  that  were  purchased  owned  coking  plants,  but  it  is  not  a 
fector  in  the  business. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  in  the  coal 
business  only  to  the  extent  of  coking  their  coal? — ^A.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  think 
they  ship  a  pound  of  coal  or  mine  a  pound  for  shipment — I  mean  to  outside  interests. 
Their  mmes  undoubtedly  do  produce  some  coal  for  their  own  use.  They  are  not  a 
factor  in  the  trade. 

GENERAL   EFFECT    OF    COMBINATIONS    ON    PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  j-ou  thought  the 
history  of  the  various  important  combinations  had  shown  that  as  the  economies  of 
combination  were  effected,  the  prices  steadily  lowered.  Would  you  be  able  to  say 
further  that  you  thought  the  prices  had  lowered  proportionately  to  the  economies 
effected,  or  in  your  judgment  has  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  selling  price  been  on  the  whole  rather  increased  by  the  companies,  although 
there  has  been  an  absolute  lowering? — ^A.  My  impression  is  that  there  has  been  an 
absolute  lowering  of  price,  and  the  margin  between  cost  and  selUng  price  has  been 
reduced  in  certain  Unes. 

Q.  Before  there  were  any  of  the  larger  combinations  effected  did  the  prices  of  the 
product  steadily  lower  with  improved  methods  of  production? — A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  that  absolute  lowering  of  prices  is  concerned,  there  has  been 
no  material  difference  between  the  conditions  existing  before  the  combinations  were 
made  and  since.  If  we  are  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  combination  itself  on  the 
price,  would  you  think  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  on  this  margin  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  goods  and  the  selling  price, 
rather  than  the  absolute  price? — ^A.  Probably  the  margin  would  be  the  proper  way 
to  estimate  it,  if  I  correctly  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Could  you  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  in  your  judgment 
this  margin  has  been  lessened  by  the  combinations,  or  whether  they  have  rather 
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tended  to  increase  that  margin? — A.  Where  the  cost  of  production  has  been  largely 
decreased  the  poUcy  of  the  managers  has  undoubtedly  been  to  give  the  purchaser  as 
much  of  that  reduction  as  possible,  leaving  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested;  and 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  reduce  this  cost,  the  consumers  have  the  advantage  of  it. 
And  the  consumer  has  had  a  very  considerable  advantage  for  this  reason,  that  in  the 
case  of  production  where  goods  are  manufactured  by  a  large  number  of  concerns,  there 
must  be  reckoned  into  that  cost  of  production  the  maintenance  of  the  large  number 
of  people  who  must  look  to  these  various  businesses  not  only  for  a  fair  amount  on 
the  capital  invested,  but  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  friends;  all  that  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  profit.  With  these  large  combinations — take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company — there  were  approximately  140  different  organiza- 
tions for  the  production  of  coal  or  the  selling  of  coal  to  the  consumers,  and  this  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  men.  Now  that  is  all  done  by  1  president,  1 
chairman,  1  general  manager,  1  superintendent  of  the  production,  1  superintendent 
of  sales,  with  employees  at  moderate  salaries  under  those  gentlemen,  instead  of  hav- 
ing 140  presidents,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  so  on,  representing  140 
difierent  companies.  Now,  this  company  simply  wants  7  per  cent  on  its  preferred 
stock,  and  whatever  it  can  earn  above  that  to  add  on  its  common  stock,  and  after 
that  its  interest  will  be  to  give  its  customers  the  benefit  of  the  savings. 

Q.  Your  judgment  then  would  be  practically  this,  that  the  savings  of  combina- 
tions should  be  and  are  properly  divided  between  the  combination  and  the  con- 
sumer; that  is,  the  combination  gets  a  rather  higher  return  on  its  capital  than  the 
individual  concern  probably  did  before,  but  the  savings  are  so  great  that  that  can  be 
still  be  done  and  effect  an  absolute  lowering  of  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  I  think 
so.  I  think  that  would  ordinarly  be  the  case.  Of  course  this  Pittsburg  Coal  Com- 
pany was  organized  just  at  the  time  when  there  came  an  unusual  demand  every- 
where and  the  price  went  up.  The  price  in  the  Pittsburg  district  went  from  70 
cents  to  $1.25,  $1.30,  and  thereabouts,  and  you  could  not  begin  to  mine  the  coal 
necessary  to  meet  the  market  even  at  those  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  what  time  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  1899.  The 
company  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Q.  Did  an  increase  of  wages  have  something  to  do  with  this  increase  of  price  at 
that  time? — A.  As  the  price  went  up  wages  were  increased  according  to  the  sliding 
scale,  which  is  arrived  at  every  year  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Association  of  America.     They  control  that  district. 

THE    QUESTION    AS  TO    THE    DESIRABILITY    OF    ABSOLUTE    MONOPOLIES. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large  if  any  one  great 
commodity  was  monopolized  and  the  price  fixed  by  a  board  of  direction? — A.  An 
absolute  monoply? 

Q.  An  absolute  monopoly? — A.  I  can  not  conceive  that  that  would  be  possible. 

Q.  Or  nearly  so? — A.  Probably  as  nearly  a  monopoly  as  there  is  in  the  country  is 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.     I  remember  when  oil  was  selling  at  25  cents  a  gallon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Yes;  I  remember  when  crude  oil  sold  at  $1  a  gallon;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Standard  did  not  make  the  discoveries  of  oil,  and 
they  did  not  cheapen  it. — A.  That  is  true;  but  they  have  steadily  reduced  the  price. 
It  has  been  within  their  power,  should  they  have  seen  fit  to  do  so,  to  have  increased 
the  price  of  refined  oil. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  say  a  reasonable  profit  would  be  100  per  cent? — A.  AVell,  that 
is  a  little  excessive. 

OKGANIZATION  OF  THE  PITTSBUKG  BREWING  COMPANY,  AND  THE  CLEVELAND  AND  SANDUSKY 

BREWING  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  one  or  two  other  combinations  with  which  you 
had  been  connected  that  were  quite  different  in  character  from  those  you  have  been 
speaking  of — the  Pittsburg  Brewing  Company,  for  example.  Are  the  members  of 
that  company  limited  to  Pittsburg  and  the  immediate  vicinity? — A.  Pittsburg  and 
immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  The  same  thing  holds  with  reference  to  the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing 
Company;  that  is  local? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  methods  of  organization  of  these  two  companies,  do  they  differ 
materially  from  those  you  have  spoken  of? — A.  Not  materially,  except  they  issued 
bonds  and  preferred  and  common  stock  in  both  cases. 
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ECONOMIES    EFFECTED    BY  THE    CLEVELAND  AND    SANDUSKY  BREWIXfi    COMPANY. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  these  brewing  companies  expect  to  get  the  benefit  of  combina- 
tion? Are  there  any  material  savings  made  by  them,  or  do  they  rely  mainly  upon 
the  lessening  of  competition?^ — A.  Well,  there  is  a  saving  in  the  running  of  a  nmnber 
of  organizations.     For  instance,  in  Cleveland  instead  of  10  organizations  you  have  1. 

Q.  They  keep  the  separate  breweries  all  running? — A.  The  separate  breweries  are 
running,  but  where  before  a  brewery  down  in  the  east  end  of  Cleveland  was  obliged 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons  to  deliver  beer  in  every  part  of  the  city  for  10 
or  15  or  20  miles  in  every  direction  now  the  operations  of  the  wagons  from  that 
brewery  are  confined  to  the  east  end,  and  so  on  all  the  way  around  the  city.  It 
reduces  the  cost  of  delivery  enormously. 

Q.  Each  one  of  those  separate  breweries  had  its  own  brands  of  beer  before? — A. 
Each  one  had  its  own  brand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  brands  have  been  mostly  retained  under  the  com- 
bination?— ^A.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  custom  which  requires 
particular  brands,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  sold  under  the  general  name.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  business;  I  simply  financed  it.  But  they  educate  the  public 
up  to  using  their  brand  known  as  the  Cleveland-Sandusky — the  C.  &  S.  beer.  They 
have  signs  all  over  the  city,  and  that  means  beer  made  at  any  one  of  those  breweries. 

Q.  So  as  to  make  all  the  savings  possible? — A.  Yes. 

METHOD    OP    DEALING    WITH    RETAIL    SALOONS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  these  breweries  to  own  the  retail 
saloons  and  simply  hire  the  keepers  as.  wage-earners,  or  do  they  sell  the  beer  out- 
right?— A.  They  sell  it  outright.  They  own  a  great  deal  of  the  real  estate  where  it  is 
sold. 

Q.  Simply  leasing  the  building? — A.  Leasing  the  building.  That  became  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  competition.  The  desirable  corners — saloons  where  beer  was 
dispensed — ^were  picked  up  by  one  and  another  and  there  was  a  keen  competition 
for  them.  The  various  brewing  companies  had  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  that  kind  of  property.  The  combination  of  all  the  breweries  makes  that  unneces- 
sary and  outsiders  may  now  own  these  properties. 

CAPITAL   REPRESENTED    IN   THE    COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  you  represent  English  capitalists  in  making  this  com- 
bination of  breweries? — A.  No;  it  was  all  done  on  American  capital. 

Q.  Were  the  individual  breweries  owned  by  Americans  previous  to  the  combina- 
tion?^— ^A.  All  of  them.  None  of  these  breweries  in  either  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  or 
Sandusky  were  owned  by  foreigners.  You  probably  refer  to  certain  combinations 
and  purchases  of  breweries  mtSe  6  or  8  years  ago  by  English  concerns.  None  of 
them  were  at  those  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Were  those  combinations  financed  largely  by  the  brewers 
themselves,  or  by  syndicates  of  outside  capital  called  in? — A.  I  should  say,  as  a  rule, 
the  brewers  took  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  The  rest  was  outside  subscription? — A.  Yes. 

METHOD   OP    ORGANIZING   THE    BROOKLYN    UNION    GAS   COMPANY. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  organizing  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company.  That  is  a 
business,  of  course,  that  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature — a  natural  monopoly,  as 
they  say.  Does  that  make  any  difierence  as  regards  the  method  of  financing  or  the 
form  of  organization? — A.  No  material  difference. 

Q.  Did  Qie  question  of  franchise  enter  in  as  a  special  feature? — A.  In  that  case  the 
franchises  were  purchased  from  the  various  companies.  There  were  7  companies  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  proper.  Each  of  the  companies  was  bought  with  all  the  rights, 
privil^es,  and  fraiichises. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  issuing  of  stock  and  bonds,  will  you  briefly  outline  that? 
Were  there  bonds  issued  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  Union? — A.  Yes;  $15,000,000 
of  bonds. 

Q.  And  the  different  kinds  of  stock?— A.  There  was  only  one  kind— $15,000,000  of 
common  stock. 

Q.  In  this  case  were  the  bonds  supposed  to  represent  the  tangible  assets  or  more? — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  schedule  of  assets  in  the  several  companies.  That  com- 
bination was  formed  in  this  way:  There  were  7  companies,  all  of  them  old  com- 
panies and  doing  business — some  of  them  since  gas  was  first  introduced  in  America. 
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Eacli  oiiguially  had  a  limited  territory,  and  ))y  aj^reemeiit  among  themselves  each 
was  confined  to  its  own  territory.  Various  wars  had  broken  out  and  they  had 
broken  over  the  line  and  invaded  each  other's  territory  to  some  extent.  Nearly  all 
of  these  companies  had  been  very  prosperous.  Some  had  been  paying  dividends  for 
years  and  years,  and  some  at  a  very  high  rate.  To  bring  about  that  consolidation, 
we  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  these  stocks  from  the  owners.  We  were 
nearly  a  year  accumulating  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each  one  of  those  companies 
wherever  we  could  buy  it.  Many  of  them  were  not  listed,  and  the  stocks  were  held 
as  an  investment  by  estates,  in  small  lots  as  a  rule.  For  some  of  the  stocks  we  had 
to  pay  $400  and  $500.  I  do  not  remember  paying  any  more  than  $450  for  other  than 
this  one.  When  we  had  acquired  two-thirds  in  each  of  the  companies,  we  made  an 
agreement  for  the  organization  of  another  company,  called  the  Brooklyn  Union  Com- 
pany, to  take  these  over  at  a  consideration  which,  perhaps,  had  more  reference  to  the 
cost  of  the  properties  to  us  than  to  their  value. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  would  include  the  franchises,  privileges,  and  everything?— A. 
Here  was  a  stock  selling  in  the  market  at  $400  a  share.  It  could  not  be  bought  for 
any  less.  It  had  been  selling  at  a  high  point  for  years.  The  capitalization  was  very 
low.  Its  property  had  become  very  valuable.  It  had  a  large  amount  of  real  estate. 
Its  franchises,  its  business,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion; so  I  should  hardly  say  the  bonds  really  represented  or  had  any  relation  to  the 
tangible  property  in  a  case  like  that. 

BENEFITS    ACCRUING    TO   THE    PUBLIC     FROM    THE     BROOKLYN    UNION    GAS    CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  The  intention  was  rather  to  capitalize  it  at  such  a  figure  that  it  would  pay  div- 
idends after  paying  interest  on  the  bonds, -without  much  reference  to  the  values  in 
the  sense  of  tangible  assets? — A.  That  is  right.  And  in  that  case  I  would  like  to  say, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  that  we  became  by  that  operation  monopolists  so  far  as  the 
gas  business  of  the  entire  city  of  Brooklyn  was  concerned,  and  we  were  intrenched 
as  we  are  to-day  in  that  position.  The  average  price  of  gas  by  these  various  com- 
panies when  we  bought  them  was  $1.25  per  thousand,  and  we  voluntarily  entered 
into  an  arrangement  by  which  we  reduced  the  cost  somewhat,  and  have  been  reducing 
the  price  5  cents  per  year  until  now  it  is  $1.  There  is  a  case  in  point  where  a  monop- 
oly— an  absolute  monopoly  (well,  we  could  protect  ourselves  against  anything,  for  it 
was  impossible  for  another  company  to  get  into  the  city  of  Brooklyn) ;  where  a 
monopoly  was  able  to  reduce  the  cost  and  at  the  same  time  was  willing  to  give  the 
consumers  the  benefit  of  it.  And  I  will  say  that  our  relations  with  the  public  are  of 
a  most  pleasant  character.  We  never  had  a  complaint.  We  send  out  nothing  but 
27-candlepower  gas,  and  they  used  to  get  20  and  22.  I  think  if  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn were  to  vote  on  the  question  they  would  say  they  get  better  gas  than  ever  before, 
and  would  unanimously  agree  to  continue  the  present  condition  rather  than  go  back 
to  the  old. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Did  the  legislature  of  New  York  take  any  action  at  all 
toward  reducing  the  price  of  gas  in  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  It  did  in  New  York, 
but  not  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  So  your  action  was  entirely  voluntary  and  not  caused  by  any  action  of  the  leg- 
islature?— A.  Yes. 

PROFITS    SINCE   THE    CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  make  fully  as  large  a  profit  at  this  reduction  as  yon 
did  when  you  were  selling  at  a  higher  price,  on  account  of  the  newer  processes  and 
of  manufacturing  more  cheaply? — A.  There  is  ho  material  difference.  On  the  con- 
trary, oil  has  gone  up.  Oil  costs  to-day  half  a  cent  a  gallon  more  than  it  did  a  year 
ago,  and  that  means  a  difference  of  2J  cents  on  the  cost  of  gas.  Gas  is  costing  us 
to-day  2J  cents  more  per  thousand  feet  than  it  did  last  year. 

Q.  How  was  oil  the  year  before? — A.  My  impression  is  it  went  up  about  the  same 
the  year  before.     Oil  has  been  advancing  for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  About  3  years  ago  oil  was  higher,  and  last  year  it  was  lower,  and  this  year  it 
has  advanced  some,  but  now  it  has  dropped  again? — A.  We  do  not  find  much  of  a 
drop  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.     We  pay  about  the  same  price. 

QUESTION   AS  TO   THE   DANGERS   ARISING    FROM   OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you,  speaking  generally,  recognize  any  dangers  to  the 
public  or  any  evils,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  in  the  industrial  combinations?— 
A.  I  can  not  see  any.     I  think  the  public  will  be  benefited  by  them. 

Q.  I  mean  the  question  to  cover  not  merely  what  might  be  done  if  they  were 
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wisely  and  conseivativc4y  managed,  nr  what  lias  been  done  in  your  own  case,  but  I 
wished  to  ask  whether  there  had  been  found  in  ^individual  cases  serious  evils, 
so  that  you  might  think  it  desirable  for  the  state,  by  legislation  or  some  other  means) 
to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  those  evils  in  the  case  of  new  companies  that  may  be 
formed.  Overcapitalization  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  evil  in  some  of  these 
organizations.  Do  you  think  your  experience  would  justify  that?— A.  Overcapital- 
ization is  not  going  to  affect  the  earnings;  and  the  stockholder  and  the  public,  if  you 
please,  are  interested  in  earnings  rather  than  in  capital.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  the  capital  stock  of  a  company  is.  It  may  be  $100,000,000,  and  if  it  can 
only  earn  $2,000,000  it  can  earn  2  per  cent;  if  the  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000,  it 
might  earn  20  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  a  matter 
of  any  concern  to  the  public. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  desire  to  earn  dividends  on  a  high  capitalization  has 
any  influence  toward  increasing  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer? — A.  I 
should  say  not.  I  should  think  other  conditions  would  influence  the  price  rather 
than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  In  the  main  you  think  it  has  no  influence?:— A.  I  am  quite  sure  the  managers 
of  every  company  will  earn  every  dollar  they  can,  if  they  can  do  it  consistently  with 
their  own  preservation  and  with  the  interests  of  their  stockholders.  It  is  their  duty 
to  do  that.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  capitalization  is  too  high 
or  too  low.     I  do  not  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  earning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttchman.  )  In  that  connection  would  your  reasoning  hold  good  in  a 
ease  where  the  combination  had  a  monopoly  through  patents  or  trade-marks?  Would 
there  not  then  be  a  temptation  to  crowd  the  price  a  little  higher  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  Very  likely.    That  would  be  natural,  of  course. 

Q.  If  the  combination  had  public  franchises  that  gave  it  an  advantage,  and  there 
was  an  overcapitalization  of  stock,  the  public  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  that 
connection  also,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  might.  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  capi- 
talization would  necessarily  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Only  as  an  inducement  to  get  the  higher  price  from  the  consumer  in  order  to 
pay  dividends  on  that  overcapitalization? — A.  The  same  inducement  would  cause 
the  manager  to  make  all  he  could  out  of  his  business  whether  his  capital  was  one  or 
ten  million. 

Q.  But  a  20  per  cent  dividend  in  a  business  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  com- 
petition than  a  2  per  cent  dividend,  would  it  not? — A.  No;  not  necessarily.  I  think 
it  all  goes  back  to  the  question  of  what  they  earn  and  not  what  the  capitalization  is. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  company  that  may  be  capitalized  very  low — for  $500,000;  it 
is  earning  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  $40,000,000.  It  is  worth  approximately  $40,000,000, 
it  matters  not  what  its  capital  may  be.  The  capital,  as  I  look  at  it,  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  earnings,  or  should  not  have  in  the  minds  of  anybody. 

Q.  The  claim  is  made,  however,  that  a  company  (without  specifying  any  particular 
company)  is  capitalized  for  its  full  earning  capacity  by  preferred  stock,  and  then,  on 
a  mythical  assumption  of  good  will,  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock  is  issued, 
which  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  time.s  is  called  water;  that  thereby  an  injustice 
is  done  to  the  public  because  there  is  an  attempt  made,  or  it  is  a.«sumed  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made,  to  earn  upon  that  water  as  well  as  on  the  legitimate  issue  of 
stock.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that? — A.  I  do  not,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  any  difference  with  the  earnings  whether  the  company  had  a 
large  amount  of  water  in  its  stock  or  not.  Properly  managed,  that  business  will  pay 
so  much  money.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  distributed  over 
$1,000,000  or  $10,000,000  of  stock. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  price  charged  the  consumer. — A.  The  manager's  earnings 
come  from  the  difference  between  his  cost  and  what  he  charges  his  consumer.  He 
is  going  to  get  all  he  can,  but  he  must  be  careful,  because  if  he  raises  the  price  too  high, 
incomes  competition.  To  keep  out  competition  he  must  reduce  his  price  and  keep 
the  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price  just  as  low  as  he  can.  Self-preservation 
compels  him  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask,  if  you  care  to  express  an  opinion,  how  far  this  recent  decision  of 
the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  New  Jersey  will  affect  the  alleged  overcapitaliza- 
tion in  the  future? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  it  at  all,  if  I  read  the  matter  cor- 
rectly in  the  newspapers,  for  the  reason  that  the  decision  expressly  leaves  out  of 
account  stock  issued.  As  I  have  attempted  to  show,  in  the  issue  of  the  original 
stock  of  the  company,  it  is  issued  at  one  time  in  one  transaction.  It  is  then  out  and  no 
court,  under  that  decision,  can  interfere  with  the  appraisement  of  the  property  that 
went  in  there.  It  is  only  when  you  come  to  issue  additional  stock  later  on  and 
begin  to  take  in  additional  properties,  that  the  court  can  interfere.  Here  is  a  com- 
pany in  existence,  with  a  lot  of  stockholders.     Any  stockholder  can  go  into  court  and 
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cnjoiji  the  taking  in  of  new  additional  property  at  a  proposed  price,  because  it  is 
excessive;  tiie  court  can  then  cbme  in  and  say  whether  the  action  of  the  directors  in 
determining  that  that  property  is  worth  that  amount  is  correct  or  not. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  all  the  companies  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  issue  stock 
enough  in  the  beginning? — A.  That  is  right. 

OVERCAPITALIZATION   AND  THE   INVESTOK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahkb.  )  Since  many  more  people  than  ever  before  have  become 
investors  in  these  industrial  companies,  is  it  not  important  that  overcapitalization 
should  be  guarded  against  in  some  public  way? — A.  To  protect  the  investor? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  that  is  another  proposition.  I  think  that  to  protect  the  investor 
there  should  be  some  supervision  of  the  capitalization  of  the  company,  and  there 
should  be  publicity  in  its  affairs  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
investor  or  the  stockholder  to  know  what  his  company  is  doing;  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  would  permit  a  competitor  of  that  company  to  know  its  business.  If , you 
can  draw  the  line  along  there  somewhere,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable-tlung. 

Q.  Would  you  have  public  commissioners  of  corporations,  either  state  or  natioMal, 
to  have  a  supervision  over  the  limit  of  the  capital  stock? — ^A.  It  might  be  practicable 
to  have  some  check  upon  the  issue  of  stock. 

Q.  What  protection  is  there  now  to  the  ordinary  investor  against  acquiring  at  a 
high  price  fwhich  has  been  manipulated,  perhaps)  property  which  will  soon  decline 
in  value? — A.  I  know  of  no  way  of  protecting  him.  That  is  a  misforttme  that  every 
man  labors  under  in  this  world.  He  buys  a  horse  that  he  is  sure  is  sound  and  he 
subsequently  finds  that  he  has  a  splint,  and  instead  of  being  worth  $150  he  is  worth 
about  $40.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  you  can  protect  that  man  against 
making  that  kind  of  trade. 

Q.  He  can  protect  himself  by  a  suit  at  law;  but  is  it  not  different  in  this  case?  It 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  some  of  the  sanctions  which 
common  law  and  the  statutes  give  to  transactions  in  ordinary  personal  property  can 
not  be  applied  in  some  public  way  to  investors  in  the  stocks  of  corporations? — A.! 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  absolutely  determine  the  value  of  M^e 
property  that  goes  into  a  corporation  for  a  given  amount  of  stock.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  to  a  certain  extent  an  estimated  value.  All  the  circumstances  that  surround 
the  particular  case  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  that  value. 
If  a  public  ofiicial  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  whether  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  stock  should  be  issued  for  a  particular  property,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  he 
would  arrive  at  a  decision  of  that  question. 

SHOULD   THE   AMOUNT    OF   CAPITAL   STOCK    ISSUED    BE    LIMITED? 

Q.  Some  people  think  it  is  unwise  to  limit  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  any 
company.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  think  there  might 
be  cases  where  it  ought  to  be  limited.  Of  course,  the  subsequent  purchaser  of  that 
stock  can  not  himself,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a  determination  of  whether  it  is  properly 
capitalized.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  allow  an  unlimite'd  issue  of  stock  wiuiont 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  properties  for  which  it  is  issued,  the  public  is  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon. 

Q.  The  main  object  of  a  limitation,  then,  is  the  protection  of  the  investing  pub- 
lic, you  think? — A.  That  would  be  all,  I  should  think.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
limit  it.  It  would  have  to  be  under  some  state  jurisdiction.  The  United  States,  of 
course,  would  have  no  jurisdiction  in  that  kind  of  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  If  it  were  unlimited,  there  would  be  no  way  of  ascertaining 
the  value  of  any  particular  share,  would  there? — A.  No  way  except  by  going  into 
the  question  of  the  assets  and  earning  power  of  the  company,     i 

Q.  Does  not  the  issuing  of  shares  imply  a  limitation  of  the  capitaUzation?— A.  It 
might  under  proper  supervision;  I  do  not  know  that  it  does  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.  )  Unless  there  is  some  public  supervision,  the  only  limitation 
that  is  made,  in  the  first  instance,  is  by  those  who  organize  the  company,  is  it  not, 
and  afterwards  the  value  is  put  upon  it  by  the  stock  market?— A.  That  is  right 

THE    RELATION    OF    CAPITALIZATION  AND    DIVIDENDS    IN    THE  CASE    OF  A  COMPANY 
POSSESSING   A   PUBLIC  PRANCHISE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  should  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  between  capitalization  and  dividends  and  earnings.  You  would  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  principle  thai  you  lay  down,  in  the  case  of  a  company 
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having  a  public  franchlBe,  the  price  of  whose  product  may  be  fixed  by  legislation, 
as,  for  example,  a  gas  company?  You  would  think  that  with  a  capitalization  on 
which  they  would  pay  a  dividend  of  say  30  per  cent,  there  would  be  more  danger  of 
having  the  price  lowered  arbitrarily  by  legislation  than  to  have  that  capitalization 
so  increased  that  the  dividends  paid  would  be  only  5  or  6  per  cent? — A.  On  the  sur- 
face it  would,  of  course,  look  as  though  30  per  cent  was  an  excessive  dividend.  On 
theotherhand,  an  investigation  might  show  thatthe  properties  owned  by  this  company 
had  so  advanced  in  a  long  course  of  years  that  its  capitalization  was  away  below 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  a  30  per  cent  dividend  was  no  more  than  a  fair 
dividend  on  its  actual  value  of  property. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  such  a  company,  however,  there  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
monopolistic  power  intrusted  bj^  the  franchise,  so  that  a  30  per  cent  dividend  might 
perhaps  be  considered  an  excessive  earning  on  account  of  the  higher  price  which  the 
company  was  able  to  fix.  In  that  case  would,  in  your  judgment,  a  legislature  be 
more  likely  to  reduce  arbitrarily  the  price  than  if  the  stock  were  double  or  treble, 
so  that  the  dividends  on  the  face  of  them  would  be  more  reasonable? — A.  I  should 
think  it  would. 

Q.  So  the  case  of  a  public  franchise  company  might  be  something  of  an  exception 
to  your  general  rule? — A.  It  might  be  different. 

EFFECTS  OF  INDUSTKIAL  COMBINATIONS  ON  THE  BALANCE  OP  TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  CRISES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  People  championing  the  industrial  and  railroad  combina- 
tions claim  that  the  railroad  combinations  and  the  industrial  combinations  are  able 
to  do  two  things:  They  effect  such  economies  and  savings  in  transportation  and  manu- 
facturing that  they  are  very  important  factors  in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  this  country;  and  the  other  claim  is  that  they  are  able  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction so  even  with  the  demand  that  there  is  no  overproduction,  and  thereby  they 
are  able  to  avert  panics  and  financial  crises.  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
any  opinions  on  these  two  points  that  you  would  care  to  give  to  the  Commission? — 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  the  propositions  stated  by  you  are  well  founded,  if  I 
correctly  understand  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
just  organized.  That  organization  became  an  absolute  necessitj^  under  the  situation 
confronting  Mr.  Morgan.  Here  was  the  Carnegie  Company,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  a  so-called  trust  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  a  mere  copartnership;  and  if  you  are 
going  to  legislate  about  corporations  I  think  you  will  have  to  go  into  copartnerships 
too.  Here  this  company  dominated  the  steel  situation.  It  was  threatening  to  invade 
the  territory  of  all  the  other  steel  concerns  and  bring  about  a  general  demoralization 
of  prices,  and  undoubtedly  an  overproduction,  which  would  have  thrown  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment  for  a  considerable  period,  and  would  have  brought  about 
in  the  end  a  devastating  and  destructive  panic.  Seeing  that  situation,  Mr.  Morgan 
stepped  to  the  front  and  devised  a  system  by  which  practically  the  entire  steel  busi- 
ness of  the  country  could  be  brought  under  control,  and  whereby  the  dangers  that 
confronted  the  country  could  be  averted;  and  that  company,  if  it  is  wisely  managed, 
as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  will  prove  to  be  a  regulator.  It  will  sell  its  products  at 
as  low  a  profit  as  it  is  possible  for  any  concern  to  do,  because  it  can  manufacture 
cheaper  than  any  small  concern  that  can  compete  with  it.  It  own  interests  will 
force  it  to  pursue  a  course  that  will  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  both  the  public 
and  the  people  who  purchase  and  consume  its  products.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  case  very  much  in  point  in  connection  with  your  question,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
of  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  country  that  that  combination  wag  formed  when  and 
as  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  combinations,  being  able  to  regulate  or  control  pro- 
duction, will  have  a  great  influence  in  averting  panics  such  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  idea  is  and  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  have 
brought  about  these  combinations? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

IS   THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  EXCESSIVE  PRICES  PREVENTED  BY  COMPBriTION? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  spoken  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as 
having  a  practical  monopoly  and  being  thereby  enabled  to  regulate  prices  and  to 
prevent  competition.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  for  any  great  corporation  to  have  the 
power  to  fix  prices? — A.  You  are  protected  against  any  midue  maintenance  of  prices. 
Its  own  future  depends  upon  keeping  prices  at  a  point  that  will  not  stimulate  com- 
petition.   It  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  control  the  raw  material.     You  can 
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not  monopolize  that.  This  country  has  so  many  deposits  of  all  the  elements  for 
making  iron  that  the  company's  own  preservation — monopoly  though  it  may  be  to 
a  certain  extent,  although  it  is  not  a  monopoly  as  a  matter  of  fact — would  keep  prices 
down  to  the  level  necessary  for  earning  a  fair  amount  of  money  on  the  amount 
invested. 

Q.  Has  it  been  true  of  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  when  it  had  control  of 
the  whole  market,  that  it  did  not  extort  or  ask  too  high  prices?  Doesn't  the  history 
of  the  world  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  any  individual  or  corporation  with  abso- 
lute power  to  fix  prices? — A.  If  they  had  complete  control  of  the  raw  material,  if  it 
was  impossible,  for  example,  for  anybody  else  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  or 
steel  in  this  country,  then,  possibly,  a  monopoly  of  that  sort  might  be  dangerous; 
but  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  not  such  a  control,  as  you  and  I  can 
go  into  the  iron  and  steel  business,  because  there  is  plenty  of  raw  material  we  can 
purchase,  the  fact  that  this  organization  has  been  organized  is  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  monopoly.  It  can  not  be,  although  it  is  so  donainating 
that  its  prices  will  control  prices  of  steel  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  any  small  amount  of  capital,  however,  attempt  to  compete  with  such  a 
large  concern  with  any  hopes  of  success?  Could  not  the  large  concom  follow  into 
any  given  market  and  undersell  in  that  market  while  recouping  in  other  markets?— 
A.  Yes,  possibly. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  the  practice  of  some  of  the  large  trusts  or  combinations  of 
capital? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  get  the  highest  price 
obtainable  for  products.  That  is  to  be  expected,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  large 
combination  is  necessarily  going  to  keep  out  all  competition.  If  that  large  combina- 
tion is  not  managed  wisely  it  will  build  up  around  it  a  lot  of  small  competitors,  each 
a  small  one,  but  each  controlled  by  men  who  have  their  spurs  to  win,  who  will  put 
their  entire  energy  into  that  business,  who  will  bring  their  personal  characteristics 
to  bear  on  customers,  and  they  will  find  a  place  to  sell  their  goods  even  in  competition 
with  a  big  monopoly.     There  will  never  be  a  monopoly  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  not  this  large  concern  go  into  that  particular  market  and  undersell  them 
there,  whereas  the  large  concern  could  make  great  profit  where  they  had  no  compe- 
tition?— A.  If  they  did,  the  result  would  be  that  competition  would  spring  up  some- 
where else,  and  half  a  dozen  small  wolves  will  worry  a  bison  to  death. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  DESIRABILITY   OF  REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION.      ' 

Q.  Part  of  the  duty  of  this  Commission  is  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress 
and  the  different  states  upon  these  questions  ^ve  are  considering.  From  your  experi- 
ence as  a  banker  and  promoter  of  these  large  industries,  have  you  any  recommenda- 
tions that  you  would  care  to  suggest  in  that  direction?— A.  I  do  not  believe  in 
attempting  to  control  the  business  of  the  citizen  by  legislative  enactment.  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unwise.  If,  as  time  goes  on,  you  reach  a  point  where  a  monopoly 
has  been  established,  then  take  that  question  up,  and  if  necessary  legislate  about  it, 
but  any  general  legislation  at  this  time  might  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  position 
this  country  is  taking  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  fact  certainly  ought  to  be 
considered  very  carefully  before  you  undertake  to  legislate  in  any  direction  or 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  citizen  in  pursuing  his  business,  the  manufacturing 
and  selling  of  the  products  of  this  country. 

THE  TAEIPF   AND   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (]By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Have  you  considered  the  claim  that  the  way  to 
this  gigantic  steel  combination  you  spoke  of  a  moment  ago  is  to  repeal  the  duty  on. 
manufactured  steel  products?  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  proposi- 
tion?— A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  attempt  to  legislate  in  that  direction,  because  legislation  in  that  direction 
means  the  destruction  of  your  industries,  and  the  destruction  of  an  industry  in  this 
country  means,  in  my  judgment — I  am  a  very  high  protectionist  myself— means  tne 
building  up  of  the  business  of  some  other  country. 

Q.  Then  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say,  if  there  should  be  a  monopoly,  you  prefer  to 
have  an  American  monopoly  rather  than  a  British  monopoly? — A.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  the  duties 
from  iron  and  steel  products  without  opening  up  the  whole  tariff  question?— A.  1 
should  say  not,  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  If  the  tariff  were  revised,  reduced,  or  abolished  on  uoa 
and  steel  products,  would  not  the  recently  formed  United  States  Steel  Oorpomion 
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be  in  a  better  condition  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  than  would 
tlie  few  independent  corporations  existing  outside  of  that  steel  combination? — A.  Pos- 
sibly it  would. 

Q.  And  then  would  not  the  force  of  the  repeal  fall  more  crushingly  upon  these 
independent  operators  than  it  would  upon  the  steel  combination? — ^A.  I  should  think 
it  would. 

THE    EFFECT    OF  TAEIFF    AGITATION    VPOX    BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  What  general  effect  does  tariff  agitation  have  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country? — A.  Most  disastrous;  it  paralyzes  business  pending  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  kxiow  of  any  pressing  need  for  l^islation  in  that  direction? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  business  conditions  of  the  country  are  generally  safe 
and  sound,  and  that  the  present  era  of  prosperity  may  be  continued  unless  politics 
interferes  with  it? — A.  I  see  no  reason  to  look  for  any  cessation  of  the  present  unex- 
ampled prosperity  in  the  immediate  future,  unless  there  should  be  some  attempt  by 
l^islation  to  interfere  with  the  general  progress  of  the  country. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


THE    COKDAGE    COMBZN^ATIONS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  10, 1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  W.  GRIMWOOD, 

Acting  Secretary  of  tlie  Cordage  Asaocmtion. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Grimwood,  of  New  York  City,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Associa- 
tion, was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  address,  Mr.  Grimwood? — A.  46 
South  street.  New  York. 

Q.  You  are  at  the  present  time  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Association?— 
A.  Under  the  nominal  secretary.     I  am  the  acting  secretary. 

Q.  Who  is  the  nominal  secretary? — ^A.  Mr.  W.  P.  Whitelock.  I  call  him  the 
nominal  secretary  because  he  is  not  active. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  cordage  business  for  some  time? — ^A.  I  have 
been.  Some  years  ago  I  was  closely  engaged  in  it,  but  dropped  it  several  years  ago. 
I  have  been  in  the  line  of  the  business  all  the  time,  but  not  actively  engaged  in  flie 
last  two  or  three  years — not  actively  engaged  in  any  particular  company  or  mill. 

Q.  Were  you  earlier  associated  with  the  cordage  combinations,  so  called? — A.  I  was 
an  employee  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  and  when  they  failed  then  I  waa  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company,  and  when  they  failed  I  was  an 
employee  of  the  Standard  Bope  and  Twine  Company. 

GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  COKDAGE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly,  in  your  own  way,  the  general  nature  of  the  cordage 
business  in  which  these  combinations  have  been  engaged? — A.  The  mercantile  and 
other  lines  of  business? 

Q.  Yes,  both  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  business,  particularly  the  manu- 
facturing.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business? — A.  To  manufacture  manila,  sisal,  New 
Zealand,  Bussian,  Mauritius,  and  American  hemps — in  other  words,  fibers— into 
what  is  called  ropes,  cordage,  and  binding  twine — that  is  a  different  thing  from 
commercial  twines — ^and,  of  course,  the  distribution  of  that  product  throughout  the 
country. 

AMOUNT   OF  BINDING  TWINE  AND   COKDAGE   PRODUCED. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  combinations  been  manufacturers  of  binding  twine  as  well 
as  of  cordage  proper? — ^A.  Yes;  all  of  them.  ,     . 

Q.  From  the  point  of  view  of  value,  about  what  proportion  of  the  product  is  bmder 
twine  and  what  cordage? — A.  It  varies  very  much.  It  is  a  diflBcult  thing  to  ^ve 
the  value  because  the  prices  vary  so  largely,  but  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  as  to  the 
country's  consumption  of  the  two  products.  •  ■     f 

Q.  Very  well;  that  will  serve. — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  production  statistics  ol 
the  various  mills,  because  they  are  not  published;  but  my  individual  estimate  is  tnat 
the  consumption  of  the  country  is  about  80,000  tons  of  binder  twine  and  60,000  tons 
of  rope  a  year.  Of  course  I  have  to  compile  that  estimate  from  various  sources;  it 
may  be  nearly  correct  and  it  may  be  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  but  I  do  not  tnius 
it  is  very  much  out  of  the  way. 
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MARKET  FOR  MANILA   AND   SISAL  ROPE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  chief  market  for  the  rope?— A.  It  is  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  different  kinds  of  rope.  For  instance,  there  is  manila  rope 
and  sisal  rope.  The  other  ropes  are  of  less  consequence.  We  do  not  pay  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  them.  The  manila  rope  is  of  course  used  very  largely  for  marine 
purposes  all  along  the  seaboard  and  also  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  Does  that  constitute  as  large  a  market  as  the  use  of  it  for  drilling  purposes  and 
boring  wells? — A.  Oh,  larger. 

Q.  A  good  deal  larger  than  for  all  the  salt  and  gas  and  oil  wells? — A.  I  think  so. 
I  do  not  know  what  proportion  this  use  for  drilling  requires,  but  I  should  say  it  is 
comparatively  small,  although  it  is  a  good  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  What  is  the  chief  use  for  sisal? — A.  The  sisal  is  not  used  for 
the  marine  to  any  great  extent.  Once  in  a  while  it  may  be,  when  the  prices  are 
high,  but  not  much.  It  goes  into  the  South  and  West  and  is  used  for  hoist  ropes, 
and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  it  used  for  different  purposes,  on  railroads,  con- 
structing buildings,  binding,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  supply  for  the  lake  and  coastwise  traffic  is  practically  all 
purchased  here  in  the  United  States.  Is  the  rope  for  the  international  ocean  traffic 
supplied  from  this  side  or  is  it  supplied  mainly  from  Europe? — A.  Both.  I  can  not 
tell  which  side  has  the  larger  share  of  the  trade.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  though: 
The  trade  very  much  prefers  the  American  rope. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  a  great  deal  of  foreign  rope  is  mixed.  It  has  not  the  stay- 
ing power  and  the  strength  and  reliability  of  the  American  rope.  That  is  the  way  it 
used  to  be.    I  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  when  I  was  active  in  the  business. 

AMOC^T  OF  CAPITAL  REQUIRED   FOR  A  CORDAGE  PLANT. 

Q.  Does  the  manufacture  of  cordage  at  present  require  the  investment  of  a  large 
amount  of  capital  in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully? — A.  Yes;  a  compar- 
atively large  capital,  but  not,  of  course,  as  compared  with  steel  plants  and  miUs  of 
that  Und. 

Q.  How  much  capital  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  required  to  establish  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  successful  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage? — A.  Well,  it  would 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  plant,  of  course.  For  a  500-spindle  mill — that  is  a  pretty 
good-sized  mill — about  $500,000  would  be  required.  That  includes  the  land  and 
buildings  and  the  equipment  with  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  boilers  and  engines 
and  shafting,  and  putting  the  plant  into  complete  working  order.  That  is  an  estimate 
which  I  would  say  represents  fairly  the  outlay,  and  the  working  capital  would  have 
to  be  in  addition. 

Q.  How  much  working  capital  would  be  required  in  addition  to  run  it  success- 
fully?—A.  I  should  say  probably  about  $250,000. 

desirable   LOCATION   FOR   A   CORDAGE  PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmau.)  One  question  I  should  like  to  ask  in  that  connection.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  business  which  makes  it  ad^"isable  to  locate  the  plant  at  any 
particular  place? — A.  Well,  yes;  but  those  particular  places  vary.  For  instance, 
some  places  have  special  advantages.  Now,  you  take  a  place  that  is  on  the  seaboard 
and  is  perhaps  a  little  outside  of  the  ports,  but  is  at  a  point  where  land  is  very  cheap 
and  labor  is  cheap.  While  they  have  that  advantage,  at  the  same  time  they  have  to 
stand  a  certain  additional  amount  of  transportation.  Of  course  the  ideal  place  for  a 
mill  is  one  where  you  can  have  the  water  and  the  railroad  right  at  your  doors,  so  that 
you  do  not  have  to  do  any  trucking  or  anything  of  that  nature.  You  can  receive  your 
hemp  practically  from  the  vessels  right  into  your  mill  and  ship  it  by  rail  or  water 
wherever  you  want  to.  I  have  my  eyes  fixed  now  on  a  desirable  site  a  little  above 
New  York. 

LOCATION    OF   CHIEF    CORDAGE   PLANTS   OF   THE    UNITED    STATE,S. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  are  the  leading  plants  in  this  coimtry? — A.  The  leading 
ones  are  in  Boston,  in  Plymouth,  Mass. ,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  ^"ew  York  City.  And 
there  is  one  down  in  Gralveston  that  is  a  very  fair  plant,  but  it  is  not  working  now. 
Then  in  Chicago,  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  in  Peoria,  and  then  there  are  some  smaller  ones 
that  are  scattering.  There  are  two  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  in  the  Eastern 
cordage  business  we  never  pay  any  attention  to  them  because  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  western  coast,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  East  very  largely  confine  them- 
selves to  the  region  east  of  the  liocky  Mountains,  although  they  do  sell  yome  iu 
California. 
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IMPROVEMENTS   IN   METHODS  OF   MANUPACTUKE — PATBlJTS  HAVE  EXPIKED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  made  in  making  cordage,  any 
improvement  in  methods,  within  the  last  25  or  30  years? — A.  Oh,  yes;  smce  25 
years  ago  the  improvements  have  been  quite  rapid.  The  rope  to-day  is  made  by 
machinery,  which,  I  think,  has  all  been  invented  within  25  years. 

Q.  Are  there  any  processes  or  patents  that  are  peculiar  to  any  one  concern  that 
the  others  do  not  have? — A.  I  think  the  patents  have  all  run  out.  The  John  Good 
rope  machines  and  preparing  and  spinning  apparatus  were  supposed  to  be  the  best, 
and  I  think  they  were  the  best  invented. 

Q.  That  was  a  patent? — A.  That  was  a  patent,  but  I  think  it  expired  a  few  years 
ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  So  that  at  the  present  time  the  advantages  of  any  of  these 
larger  establishments  do  not  rest  particularly  upon  the  control  of  patented  machines 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  there  is  anything  I 
do  not  know  of  it. 

ADVANTAGES   AND   DISADVANTAGES   OP  LOCATION   IN   INTERIOB. 

Q.  I  notice  you  spoke  of  one  large  plant  in  the  interior  at  Peoria,  111. ;  what  are 
the  special  reasons  for  a  plant  at  Peoria? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  par- 
ticular reasons  except  that  the  people  are  located  there.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  special  advantage.  They  started  on  twine,  and  most  of  those  Western  mills  are 
twine  mills.  They  do  make  rope,  but  they  started  as  twine  mills,  and  thatis  their 
main  product.  Of  course  they  are  right  there  in  the  country,  so  that  they  have 
the  advantage  of  an  immediate  outlet  for  their  product,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  must  pay  their  additional  freights  on  the  raw  material. 

RAW   MATERIAL   AND   MACHINERY   USED   IN   HEMP   MANUPACTURE. 

Q.  Is  the  raw  material  for  binder  twine  the  same  substantially  as  for  cordage?— A. 

Q.  They  use  manila  hemp  also? — A.  Well,  th^y  use  it,  but  they  have  not  used 
very  much  of  it  for  the  last  year  or  two,  because  it  has  been  so  high. 

Q.  What  do  they  substitute  for  it? — A.  They  use  the  sisal  and  a  mixture.  Binder 
twine  consists  mainly  of  sisal,  the  pure  sisal;  but  they  have  a  mixture  of  sisal  and 
pure  manila,  and  it  practically  makes  the  binder  twine. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  in  those  factories  like  that  for  the  cordage  manufacture,  and 
can  the  cordage  manufacturer  make  binder  twine  and  the  manufacturer  of  binder 
twine  make  cordage? — A.  They  can  do  it  unless  the  mills  are  put  up  especially  as  twine 
mills.  All  of  the  rope  mills  are  supposed  to  make  binder  twine,  but  the  twine  mills 
can  not  make  the  rope  unless  they  have  the  machinery  for  it.  They  can  make  the 
yarn,  but  they  can  not  make  rope  unless  they  have  the  machinery. 

LABOR  COST  OP   HEMP  MANUPACTHRB. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  amount  of  capital  that  was  required  to  establish  a  thoroughly 
equipped  plant.  Is  the  element  of  hand  labor  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
manufacture  of  rope  and  twine,  or  are  they  manufactured  chiefly  by  machinery?— 
A.  Chiefly  machinery. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  or  twine?  Suppose,  for  example,  we  take  a  ton  of  cordage,  what  percent^e 
of  the  value  of  that  would  be  represented  by  the  wages  of  the  laborers  engaged  in  its 
manufacture? — A.  That  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  estimate  with  me.  You  >;an  get 
that,  of  course,  from  the  practical  men  that  are  right  in  the  business,  and  know  just 
what  the  labor  cost  is.  Of  course,  it  varies  in  different  mills  to  a  certain  extent;  but  I 
should  say,  making  an  estimate,  that  the  labor  cost  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost. 

PLUCTUATIONS   IN   THE   PRICE  OP  HEMP. 

Q  And  what  would  you  give,  then,  as  a  fair  average  price  per  pound  for  cordage?-- 
A.  Can  not  tell.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  price  of  hemp,  and  that  varies.  I 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  it.  For  instance,  during  the  last  three  years  the  fluctuations 
have  been  very  violent.  Manila  hemp  has  sold  down  as  low  as  3J  cents  a  pound,  1 
think,  and  as  high  as  14J  cents;  sisal  hemp  in  proportion.  Sisal  hemp  went  down 
one  time  as  low  as  2J  cents  a  pound — I  am  speaking  now  from  memory— and  up  as 
high  as  10  cents. 
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SOURCE  OP  THE  HEMP  SUPPLY — AMERICAN   HEMP. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Where  is  this  material,  this  hemp,  obtained? — A.  Themanila 
comes  from  the  Phihppine  Islands  and  the  sisaJ  comes  from  Yucatan. 

Q.  Has  it  been  ascertained  that  the  Philippine  Islands  can  grow  it  better  than  any- 
where else? — A.  It  can  not  be  grown  anywhere  else,  I  understand.  This  fiber  can 
be  grown  in  this  country  and  in  tropical  countries,  but  it  has  not  any  strength.  It 
seems  to  require  that  volcanic  strata  or  soU  there  to  give  it  strength.  That  is  mv 
understanding. 

Q.  On  the  point  as  to  where  the  chief  places  were  to  get  this  material,  you  spoke 
of  Manila  and  Yucatan,  I  believe? — A.  And  Mexico;  yes. 

Q.  Then  what  per  cent  of  the  various  material  that  enters  into  cordage  comes  from 
this  country? — A.  Not  a  particle  of  manila  or  sisal.  A  little  sisal  also  comes  from  the 
Bahama  and  West  Indian  Islands. 

Q.  What  percentage  enters  into  cordage  from  abroad  compared  to  hemp  that  is 
raised  at  home? — A.  American  hemp  is  what  we  call  the  soft  fiber,  and  I  am  not  con- 
sidering that  at  all  in  connection  Avith  the  cordage  trade.  It  is  a  comparatively  small 
item. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  these  larger  companies  make  a  product  at  all  from  Amer- 
ican hemp? — ^A.  Yes;  they  make  it,  but  it  is  so  small  an  item  that  they  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  larger  percent  that  is  used  is  imported  from  abroad? — 
A.  Almost  wholly. 

Q.  And  twine  the  same? — A.  Yes.  This  American  and  Russian  hemp  does  not  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  the  relative  strength  of  ramie  and  hemp? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you.  We  have  never  used  ramie,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.  It  is  a  fine  and  a  weaker  fiber,  but  it  has  never  been  available  to  take  the  place 
of  manila  or  sisal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  in  mind  the  quantity  of  manila  hemp  that  comes 
from  Manila  in  normal  years? — A.  The  average  supply  of  manila  hemp  coming  to 
this  country  for  the  last  three  years  is  44,000  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  a  lower  average  than  the  three  years  preceding 
on  account  of  the  war? — A.  For  the  last  three  years — 1898,  1899,  1900 — there  were 
normally  870,000  bales  imported,  and  for  the  three  years  previous  to  that — 1895, 1896, 
1897— there  were  1,214,000  bales;  so  that  the  receipts  in  this  country  were  greater  in 
the  previous  three  years  than  they  were  for  the  last  three  years. 

PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  A   HEMP  FACTORY   AT  MASIL.\. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmaj?.  )  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
establismnent  of  a  cordage  factory  at  Manila? — A.  Well,  we  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  the  effect  of  that  would  be.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  price  of  labor  and 
what  they  could  do  there.  It  would  seem  from  past  experience  that  if  they  should 
put  a  factory  there  it  would  be  a  pretty  serious  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  without  the  tariff  on  the  product? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

PRESENT  TARIFF  ON  CORDAGE — TARIFF  UNDER  m'kINLEY  AND  WILSON  ACTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhab.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  on 
cordage?' — A.  I  think  it  is  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  rope.  Have  you  the  tariff  there? 
I  am  not  quite  sure  in  regard  to  that.  [Consulting  book.]  I  will  have  to  answer  it 
from  this.  I  had  really  foi^otten  it  was  1  cent  a  pound.  I  was  thinkiag  it  was  half 
a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  is  that  on? — A.  It  is  on  cables  and  cordage,  composed 
of  istle,  Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of 
them,  1  cent  per  pound;  cables  and  cordage  made  of  hemp,  tarred  or  untarred,  2 
cents  per  poimd.  That  has  to  do  with  Bussian  hemp,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that 
comes  in  connection  with  what  you  were  asking  me  about  American  hemp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  After  that  organization  of  the  National  Company  you 
came  under  another  tariff — the  M'Kinley  tariff.  That  was  how  much? — A.  That 
was  one-half  cent  a  jwund. 

Q.  And  for  the  tarred? — ^A.  Three  cents. 

Q.  Was  the  duty  fixed  by  the  so-called  Wilson  tariff  ad  valorem  or  specific? — A. 
That  was  established  in  1894  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Q.  Is  binding  twine  on  the  free  list? — A.  That  is  on  the  free  list. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  free  list,  however,  with  a  countervailing  duty  in  case  there  is  an 
export  duty  in  any  territory  that  it  is  exported  from? — A.  I  understand  that  to  be 
the  case. 

1  See  pp.  136, 141, 150. 
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LOCATION  OF  PLANTS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  SAVING  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  So,  in  regard  to  your  testimony  with  respect  to  the  western  manufacturers  of 
Peoria  and  Chicago  and  Xenia,  they  had  free  binding  twine;  there  was  no  tariff  at 
all  on  binding  twme  when  they  started,  and  the  only  difference  they  had  in  compe- 
tition with  you  in  the  East  was  the  cost  of  transportation? — A.  That  is  all.  They 
were  all  on  the  same  basis.  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  was  no  tariff  when  they 
were  formed,  for  I  think  that  the  Peoria  Cordage  Company  was  in  existence  and 
manufacturing  binding  twine  before  the  National  was.  We  were  all  on  the  same 
basis,  you  understand.     It  is  only  a  question  of  local  advantage  or  disadvantage. 

Q.  And  that  lies  entirely  in  transportation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  transportation  of  the  raw  material  from  the  port  of  the  United  States  to 
Peoria  and  then  the  transportation  from  Peoria  to  the  point  of  consumption?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  it.  Another  question  comes  upi  in  regard  to  some  of  those  western 
towns,  in  bringing  their  sisal  hemp  up  the  Mississippi  River  direct  from  Mexico. 
There  might  be  an  advantage  in  doing  that  instead  of  bringing  it  to  New  York  and 
then  around.  If  they  can  get  it,  for  instance,  to  St.  Louis  (and  by  the  way  there  is 
quite  a  good-sized  mill  in  St.  Louis) — if  they  can  get  their  hemp  laid  down  in  St. 
Louis  as  cheaply  as  we  can  get  it  laid  down  in  New  York  they  have  the  advantage, 
because  they  have  the  distributing  power;  they  are  right  there,  and  hence  gain  this 
freight  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 

OBJECT   OF  TARIFF   ON   CORDAGE  AND  BINDING   TWINE. 

Q.  Would  you  call  the  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  cordage  a  protective  tariff  or 
simply  a  revenue  tariff? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  protective  tarifi 
as  well  as  revenue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  way  is  it  protective? — A.  It  keeps  the  foreign 
twine  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  is,  your  tariff  was  put  there  to  protect  against  the  for- 
eign manufacturers?— A.  That  is  as  I  understand  it;  just  the  same  as  protecting  other 
industries  at  that  time  through  the  protective  tariff. 

Q-  And  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  population  the  fiber  going  into  the  binding 
twine,  or  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine,  was  made  free?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Well,  would  it  or  not  be  an  advantage  to  our  citizens  gen- 
erally if  there  were  no  tariff  placed  on  the  raw  material? — A.  There  is  not  any;  there 
is  no  tariff  on  the  raw  material. 

RESULTS  OF   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A   CORDAGE  FACTORY   AT  MANILA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Following  out  the  idea  of  the  question  1  asked  you  a  while 
ago,  if  a  factory  were  established  in  Manila  would  the  tariff  then  protect  the  United 
States  manufacturer?— A.  I  should  say  it  would  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  are  just  at  present;  I  do  not 
know  as  it  is  decided. 

Q.  I  thought  you  might  have  taken  into  consideration  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  portion  of  territory  tributary  to  the  United  States? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  the  efiect  it  might  have  on  your  industry  if  the  industry  was  transferred 
there?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  effect  would  be,  I  will  not  say  disastrous,  but  bad 
unquestionably,  unless  the  rate  of  wages  and  so  on  should  go  up  in  the  Philippines 
to  a  point  equal  to  the  wages  in  the  United  States.  It  could  not  helf)  but  be  bad. 
They  could  put  their  twine  in  cheaper  than  we  could  make  it  here,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  detrimental. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  finished  product  from  the  Philip- 
pines be  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  transportation  thence  of  the  raw  material  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  yes,  if  not  a  little  more. 

Q.  That  is,  the  price  per  ton  would  be  the  same? — A.  It  probably  would  be  a  little 
more.    I  can  not  say  that  it  would  be;  that  is  a  supposition. 

Q.  Then  howfar  would  the  element  of  transportation  come  in  as  a  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States? — A.  If  it  were  on  an  even  basis  it  would  not  come 
in  at  all.  If  the  Manila  product  came  in  on  the  same  basis  as  the  raw  material  the 
result  would  be  the  same,  would  it  not? 

Q.  Then  it  would  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  cost  and  give  the  advantage  to  the 
manufacturer  at  Manila? — A.  If  the  transportation  was  higher  on  the  Manila  article, 
as  it  generally  is,  that,  of  course,  would  be  so  much  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  per  cent  in  weight  would  be  lost  in  manufacturing  a 
ton  or  100  tons  of  manila  raw  material?— A.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  quality  oi 
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hemp.     Take  the  fine  grades  of  hemp  and  the  loss  would  be  comparatively  small. 
In  the  lower  grades  of  hemp  it  is  larger,  because  they  contain  considerable  dirt  and 
must  be  pretty  thoroughly  prepared.     In  the  case  of  manila  the  loss  would  perhaps  be 
about  3  to  5  per  cent,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Q.  Would  the  loss  in  weight  be  a  factor  in  transportation? — A.  Xo. 

CANADIAN     CORDAGE CANADIAN     PLANTS     NOT     NOW     INCLrDED    IN    AMERICAN 

COMBrNATIOXS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Is  there  much  Canadian  cordage  imported? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  Are  there  rope  factories  in  Canada  that  work  in  connection  with  these  larger 
American  combinations?  Did  the  National  Cordage  Company  have  some  establish- 
ments in  Canada? — A.  They  controlled  those  at  one  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case  at  present? — A.  Xo;  it  is  not.  Xo;  the 
Standard  Eope  and  Twine  Company,  let  me  say  right  here,  is  a  competitive  company. 
It  is  just  hke  a  single  company.  They  are  no  more  of  a  trust  or  of  a  combination  than 
any  of  the  other  mills,  excepting  that  they  have  more  mills;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  they  at  the  present  time  have  any  Canadian  mills? — A.  Xo;  not  as  I  under- 
stand.   I  think  they  have  cut  loose  entirely. 

ROUTES  BY   WHICH    HEMP   IS  BROIGHT  TO   THIS  COUNTRY MANILA    SYNDICATE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  'S^Tiat  is  the  route  in  bringing  your  hemp  here  from 
Maidla? — A.  It  comes  in  two  ways.  It  comes  by  steamer,  and  in  that  case,  I  think, 
it  comes  by  the  Suez  Canal  largely  to  England.  Some  of  it  comes  direct  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  deliveries  to  the  United  States  ha  /e  been  very  light  in  that 
way  of  late.  Just  now  the  situation  is  a  very  peculiar  one  over  there,  because  the 
hemp  all  is  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  and  some  China  houses. 

Q.  Is  this  syndicate  composed  largely  of  English,  Americans,  or  Germans? — A. 
English,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Are  the  American  cordage  manufacturers  represented  at  all 
in  the  syndicate? — A.  I  think  not;  they  deal  with  the  Chinese  houses  at  Hongkong 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  finish  your  answer  as  to  how  the  hemp  comes  here? — ^A.  Then, 
the  shipments  that  are  made  by  sail  come  around  the  Cape. 

Q.  All  water  transportation? — A.  Yes. 

PACIFIC   SLOPE   AS   A    REGION    FOR  CORDAGE   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  of  the  transfer  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  cheap  Asiatic  labor  there,  the 
raw  material  coming  in  from  the  Pacific  slope,  would  the  difference  of  railroad  rates 
to  reach  the  markets  of  the  East,  coming  over  the  transcontinental  roads,  overbalance 
the  cheaper  labor  and  nearer  raw  material  on  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  would  be.  Of  course,  it  would  depend  altogether  on  the  extent  of  that  labor, 
and  you  can  not  tell  until  you  know  what  that  labor  is. 

Q.  Have  they  not  had  large  hopes  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  establishing  cordage 
manufacture  there? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  a  tall  advised. 

CONDITIONS  WHICH    LED   TO    FORMATION   OF   NATION.\L   CORDAGE   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Let  us  take  up  again  the  question  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company.    When  was  that  organized? — A.  In  1887. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  reasons  that  led  to  the  organization  of  that  company? — ^A. 
Well,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  them.  You  must  remember  that  with  the  organiza- 
tion I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  have  never  been  connected  with  the  company  in  any 
official  capacity  that  would  give  me  the  inside  motives  for  ita  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  conditions  of  the  business  were? — A.  I  know  what  the 
conditions  of  the  business  were,  and  I  can  give  you  those,  but  I  can  only  give  them 
to  you  in  a  general  way — information  picked  up  here  and  there,  which  I  believe  to 
be  correct;  that  is  all.  One  of  the  motives  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  company, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  that  they  could,  by  gradually  combining  all  these  mills,  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  They  could  also  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution;  that  would 
also  make  a  more  stable  hemp  market  and  consequently  a  more  stable  rope  market. 
If  they  controlled,  for  instance,  the  mills  of  the  country,  there  would  be  one  buyer 
of  hemp  instead  of  20  or  30.  Instead  of  competing  against  each  other  all  the  time 
and  pushing  the  price  up  and  up,  there  would  be  one  buyer,  and  that  would  result 
probably  in  a  Sail  price;  at  any  rate,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  hemp  at  a  fair  price. 
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H.  (By  Mr.  Pun, lips. )  Did  the  competition  of  the  companies  in  selling  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  forming  the  National? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Was  the  chief  object  to  get  rid  of  the  competition  in  selling? — ^A.  That  was 
another  object.     As  I  said,  in  distributing  the  goods  that  was  a  very  important  point. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  competitive  system? — A.  I  believe  in  the  competitive 
system;  there  is  no  question  about  that;  but  my  experience,  in  the  rope  trade  has 
been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that  the  competitive  system  there  has  been  very 
disastrous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks).  Was  the  competition  before  the  organization  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company  as  severe  as  it  is  to-day? — A.  No;  in  those  days  before  the  National 
Company  was  formed  the  manufacturers  had  an  understanding  with  each  other  by 
which  they  made  some  money. 

MANUFACTURERS   INCLUDED  IN   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY — OUTPUT  CONTKOLLED. 

Q.  Was  the  intention  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage 
Compahy  to  bring  nearly  all  of  the  leading  manufacturers  together? — A.  That  is  as 
I  understand  it. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  country  did  the  National  Cordage 
Company  eventually  control? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  proportion  of  the  output, 
but  they  had  a  great  many  of  the  mills,  and  they  had  one  or  two  very  strong  com- 
petitors whom  they  did  not  get  hold  of. 

Q.  The  John  Good  Cordage  Company? — A.  No;  they  had  an.  arrangement  with 
them  by  which  they  shut  up;  they  controlled  them  for  the  time  being,  but  after- 
wards they  broke  loose.  But  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and  the  Fitler  Cord- 
age Company  of  Philadelphia  were  two  prominent  concerns,  and  then  there  was  the 
Pearson  Cordage  Company. 

Q.  Where  was  that  located? — A.  That  was  in  Boston;  that  is  now  one  of  the 
Standard  companies,  but  those  three  they  never  acquired.  Whether  there  were 
others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Those  were  the  leading  ones  remaining  outside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  business  controlled 
by  the  National  Cordage  Company;  for  example,  whetner  it  was  60  or  75? — A.  No; 
I  have  not.     They  controlled  a  large  portion  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

NATIONAL  COMPANY   DID   NOT   SECURE   ALL  OF   ITS   OBJECTS. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  doing  business  with  compara- 
tive success  did  they  succeed  in  steadying  or  controlling  the  market  for  hemp?— A. 
No;  not  altogether.  They  had  this  other  competition  and  they  were  all  of  them 
working  right  against  each  other. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  succeed  in  controlling  the  material? — A.  They 
never  got  to  that  point;  they  failed  before  they  reached"  the  point  they  were  striv- 
ing for. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  in  making  any  substantial  economies  in  the  cost  of  selling?— 
A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

REASON   FOR  THE   FAILURE  OF  THE   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  This  company  went  into  the  handsof  a  receiver  about  what  time? — ^A.  In  1893. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  any  information  that  seemed  to  you  satisfactory 
as  to  the  special  reasons  for  the  failure?' — A.  Only  what  is  before  the  public.  The 
company  evidently  did  not  have  money  enough  to  carry  the  scheme  through.  They 
had  purchased  a  great  many  mills  throughout  the  country,  and  they  did  not  make 
money  enough  to  carry  the  plan  out  as  they  intended. 

Q.  Were  there  any  serious  charges  made  at  the  time  with  reference  to  speculation 
in  the  stocks  of  the  company  as  a  cause  of  its  failure? — A.  I  never  heard  of  that.  I 
heard  it  rumored  that  they  were  working  a  good  deal  in  the  stock  market,  but  1 
never  heard  that  in  the  light  in  which  you  put  it. 

Q.  Was  the  apparent  reason  for  the  failure  that  they  had  attempted  to  take  in 
more  mills  at  high  prices  than  the  state  of  the  market  would  justify?— A.  And  did 
not  have  means  to  do  it.     That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.  )  Did  the  shrinkage  in  stocks  impair  the  credit  of  the 
company? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Was  that  the  real  reason  for  the  failure?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Of 
course  what  precipitated  the  matter  was  the  fact — perhaps  you  all  remember  it— 
that  they  proposed  to  issue,  I  think  it  was  two  million  and  a  half  preferred  atock. 
That  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  company's  back. 

iSeepp.  130,  1B.5. 
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Q.  The  company  had  lost  piibUc  faith  and  credit,  and  they  could  not  float  the 
stock? — A.  Yes;  and  I  guess  some  of  the  bears  on  the  stock  market  took  the  cue  and 
attacked  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  business  itself  that 
tended  to  precipitate  the  failure?  Was  there  a  fall  in  the  price  of  hemp  when  they 
had  a  large  stock  on  hand,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  hardly 
like  to  go  on  record  about  that,  because  it  is  a  matter  about  which  my  memory  may 
be  at  fault;  but  my  idea  is  that  for  a  time  they  made  a  great  deal  of  money;  prices 
were  very  high.  Then  the  turn  came,  and  of  course  when  that  came  they  had  to 
suffer. 

KEOEGANIZATIOX — THE   UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STANDARD   COMPANIES. 

Q.  Perhaps  now  you  will  sketch  in  your  own  way,  rather  briefly,  the  change  from 
the  National  Cordage  Company  into  the  United  States  Cordage  Company,  and  then 
from  that  into  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  so  far  as  they  are  the  same 
plants.  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  speak  later  with  reference  to  your  own  association? — 
A.  The  National  Company  failed  in  1893.  They  immediately  went  to  work  to  reor- 
ganize the  company.  They  assessed  both  the  preferred  and  common  stockholders, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  and  raised  about  $3,000,000,  and  formed  the  United  States 
Cordage  Company.  Now,  just  the  amount  of  securities  that  were  out  in  the  United 
States  Cordage  Company  I  do  not  recall.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  anyhow.  I 
think  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  was  in  existence  about  a  year,  perhaps  a 
httle  more,  and  then  they  failed.  Then  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company  on  the  same  basis  of  an  assessment  against  the  stockholders, 
and  when  that  was  done  their  stock  was  scaled  down  from — I  think  their  common 
stock  from  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  into  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  was 
there  any  cutting  down  of  the  stock? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  was  simply  a 
change  of  the  form. 

Q.  Was  there  a  change  in  the  management? — A.  The  management  was  changed, 
I  think.  I  suppose  you  have  the  information  all  there,  while  mine  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  memory. 

Q.  You  intended  to  run  on  the  same  basis  of  capitaUzation  as  before? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  was  not  cut  down. 

Q.  Was  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Company  from  substantially  the  same 
cause  as  that  of  the  National  Company? — A.  Yes;  from  trying  to  do  too  much  with- 
out enough  money  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  cut  down  their  capitalization? — A. 
They  reduced  their  capital  from  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  That  is  where  their  cap- 
ital stock  stands  to-day.  They  had  $7,500,000  first-mort^e  bonds  which  they  put 
in  the  form  of  income  bonds,  not  drawing  interest  unless  it  was  earned.  Then  they 
had  the  $3,000,000  raised  by  assessment,  and  they  put  that  into  first-mortgage  bonds — 
6  per  cent  gold  bonds. 

DISPOSAL   MADE  OP  SOME  PLANTS  BY  THE  STANDARD   COMPANY. 

Q.  Did  they  dispose  of  any  of  the  plants  or  did  they  keep  them  all? — A.  They  dis- 
posed of  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  they  reduced  the  capital? — A.  Well;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  they  disposed  of  plants  they  had  the  money  to  use? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
never  heard.  My  idea  was  that  they  thought  that  by  the  reduction  they  could  get 
down  to  some  reasonable  point  where  possibly  there  might  be  a  chance  to  pay  some- 
thing on  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  the  plants  they  still  owned  utihzed  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  or  were  they  wrecked? — A.  Some  were  used  and  some  were  wrecked. 

Q.  In  selling,  did  they  pay  attention  to  that?  Did  they  fear  competition  in  selling 
them?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  evidently  did  not  fear  it  in  some 
instances. 

STANDARD  COMPANY'S  SPINDLES    COMPAEia}   WITH    TOTAL  NUMBER  OP    SPINDLES  IN  THE 

COUNTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Suppose  we  take  the  present  situation  of  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company  under  its  last  reorganization.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  there 
is  a  very  vigorous  competition  at  the  present  time  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  output  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company  has  now?  You  spoke  of  that  as  the  largest  concern? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
You  know  these  things  are  all  estimated,  because  there  are  no  returns  given.    There 
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is  not  a  manufacturer  who  gives  his  returns,  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  guess  at  it,  or  estimate  it  from  the  number  of  spindles  they  keep 
in  operation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  spindles  of  the  country  is  controlled  by 
the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company?— A.  I  can  guess  at  it  and  come  very  close 
to  it.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  active  spindles  and  not  the  total  spindles.  I  know 
about  how  many  spindles  they  are  working,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  in  regard  to 
the  others.     They  are  working  about  1,800  spindles. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  the  country?— A.  I 
calculate  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  about  ]  1,000  spindles  in  use  or  ready  to 
start.    This  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— paying  no  attention  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

LEADING   CORDAGE   PLANTS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  are  the  next  largest  establishments,  would  you  say, 
after  the" Standard  Rope  and  Twine? — A.  The  next  largest  is  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Yes ;  put  it  for  the  present  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

Q.  And  the  next? — A.  The  McCormick  Harvester  Company.  They  will  be  the 
largest  before  they  finish. 

Q.  Are  they  manufacturers  chiefly  of  cordage  or  of  binding  twine? — A.  Binding  twine. 

Q.  Would  the  Fitler  Company  come  next?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  put  these  four  as  the  leading  ones? — A.  There  are  others.  There  is 
the  Columbia  Cordage  Company,  which  will  come  right  along  with  them. 

Q.  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that  at  the  present  time  no  one  of  these  companies 
has  over  20  per  cent  at  most  of  the  output  of  the  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Among  these  larger  companies  is  there  any  understanding  as  to  prices?  Is  the 
competition  a  real  and  active  one? — ^A.  It  is  a  real  competition.  There  is  no  binding 
agreement  to  maintain  any  price. 

CONDITION   OF  CORDAGE  BUSINESS — NO   PROFIT  IN   HEMP   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  cordage  business?  Is  it  successful  and  making 
money? — A.  The  money  made  in  the  cordage  business  for  a  long  time  past  has  been 
made,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  by  speculating  in  hemp.' 

Q.  Made  in  buying  hemp? — ^A.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  as  regards  the  manufacturing  business  proper,  that  there  is 
practically  no  money  in  it?^-A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  time  for  several 
years  when  there  was  practically  a  margin  of  profit  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  goods. 

REASON   FOR   FORMATION   OF  THE   CORDAGE   MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  What  is  your  association? — A.  It  is  called  the  Cordage  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion ^  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  the  association  is?  Tell  us  first  how 
it  happened  to  be  gotten  up,  the  nature  of  it,  and  what  you  do. — A.  After  the  failure 
of  the  National  Cordage  Company  the  cordage  trade  was  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  the  competition  among  manufacturers  became  very  keen,  and  they  became  very 
much  separated  from  one  another.  The  competition  was  so  keen,  prices  so  low,  and 
business  so  poor  that  some  of  them  thought  it  was  about  time  to  get  together  and 
have  a  better  understanding  and  better  comradeship,  you  might  say,  than  existed. 
I  will  not  say  the  manufacturers  were  unfriendly,  but  they  were  all  separated— 
there  was  no  community  or  feeling  of  fellowship.  So  this  association  came  about. 
The  manufacturers  came  together  and  talked  over  matters  and  thought  that  some 
good  could  be  done  by  keeping  a  little  closer  to  each  other,  and  so  they  formed  this 
association.  Thej^  met  at  first  in  New  York  at  a  dinner  there;  then  they  formed  the 
association,  and  since  then  they  have  been  having  these  meetings,  not  at  a  stated 
time,  but  whenever  they  felt  called  upon  to  have  them — sometimes  at  long  intervals 
and  sometimes  short. 

NATURE   OF  THE  ORGANIZATION — OFFICERS,    MEETINGS. 

Q.  What  oflicers  does  this  association  have? — A.  It  has  a  secretary. 

Q.  Is  there  any  constitution  or  by-laws? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  some  of  the  cordage  manufacturers  think  they  would  like 
to  talk  with  the  others,  they  notify  the  secretary  that  they  would  like  to  nave  a  meet- 
ing?— A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

1  See  pp.  139, 154.  2  See  pp.  135, 148, 159. 
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Q.  Does  the  secretary  send  out  notices  at  his  discretion?— A.  Not  exactly  that. 
He  sends  word  that  "So-and-so  would  like  to  have  a  meeting,"  and  asks  "What  do 
you  think?" 

Q.  How  often  have  meetings  been  held? — A.  Very  irregularly.  They  have  run 
over  intervals  from  4  or  6  weeks  to  8  or  10  months. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  association  been  in  existence? — A.  About  three  yeari^  this 
April. 

Q.  Do  the  manufacturers  probably  average  three  or  four  meetings  a  year? — A.  At 
a  rough  guess,  yes. 

QUESTIONS   DISCUSSED    AT    StEETINGS   OF  THE    ASSOCIATION AGREEMENTS   ON    PRICES. 

Q.  At  these  meetings,  what  questions  are  discussed? — A.  Questions  of  general 
interest  to  the  trade,  the  general  outlook,  and  any  questions  that  may  come  up,  any 
abuses  that  arise  which  might  be  corrected  by  united  action. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  yourself  at  most  of  the  meetings? — A.  Not  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  for  the  last  two  and  one-half  years. 

Q.  Suppose  you  specify  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Give  some 
examples.- — A.  They  talk  in  a  very  informal  way,  for  example:  "  What  do  you  think 
of  hemp?"  "Give  your  views  in  regard  to  hemp."  "What  is  it  going  to  be?" 
Then  very  often  some  special  subject  will  come  up.  Of  course  there  are  various 
things  talked  about — for  example,  guaranteeing  prices;  sometimes  that  has  crept  in, 
to  see  if  they  can  not  show  the  competitive  feature  of  the  business  to  be  demoralizing 
enough  to  stop  it;  but  they  do  not  always  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Have  they  succeeded  in  getting  agreements  on  prices  ? — A.  Not  an  agreement 
to  maintain  prices.  It  has  been  customary  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  put  out  a  card  price.  Kow  these  card  prices  have  been  issued  in  different 
ways;  they  are  not  uniform,  although  the  natural  result  is  uniform  as  far  as  the  trade 
is  concerned.  Some  put  them  higher  than  others,  but  provide  for  a  certain  discount. 
So  at  these  meetings  the  question  will  be  discussed.  One  will  say,  "I  am  going  to 
put  up  my  price."  Some  one  else  will  say  that  he  will  do  the  same  thing;  and  per- 
haps they  will  all  do  it — ^they  will  all  put  up  their  prices.  But  there  is  no  agreement 
to  follow  those  prices.  They  simply  put  them  out;  and  if  they  can  get  them,  well 
and  good;  if  not,  they  won't. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Frequently  manufacturers  cut  under  those  prices? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Is  that  to  their  advantage? — ^A.  They  think  so,  but  generally  it  is  a  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  this  way:  The  supply  and  demand  determines  the  question;  but  by  agreeing 
upon  uniform  prices  in  this  way  it  steadies  matters  a  Uttle  and  prevents  this  irregu- 
larity all  over  the  country  as  far  as  the  pubUc  price  is  concerned. 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE   OP   TOPICS    DISCUSSED ARBITRARY    FEATURES    IN    CONTRACTS. 

In  regard  to  giving  an  example  of  topics  discussed  I  was  going  to  say:  The  position 
of  the  hemp  market  for  the  last  two  or  three  years — since  the  beginning  of  the  Philip- 
pine war — has  been  a  very  peculiar  one.  When  all  ports  were  closed  there  was  a 
great  scramble  for  hemp,  and  everybody  bought  all  the  hemp  obtainable — bought  all 
that  was  in  s^ht — and  that  is  where  they  made  money.  But  the  contracts  on  which 
hemp  is  sold  have  been,  as  far  as  any  legal  aspect  is  concerned,  very  arbitrary  and 
very  one-sided.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  legal  aspect  of  these  contracts  is  always 
enlorced,  because  it  is  not;  but  it  can  be  enforced,  and  the  association  has  taken  up 
that  matter — to  have  those  arbitrary  features  corrected. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  features  that  may  be  considered  arbitrary  in  those  con- 
tracts?— ^A.  Take  the  case  of  manila  hemp.  You  know  there  are  a  number  of  grades. 
The  standard  grade  is  what  you  generally  call  current  hemp,  and  the  different  qualities 
run  up  and  down  from  that.  The  next  higher  grade  is  good  current.  . ,  A  year  ago 
good  current  was  sold  for  about  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  above 
the  price  of  current.  It  is  now  about  1  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  of  current. 
They  have  really  dropped  their  standard  of  quality;  current  Is  not  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  there  is  a  wide  variation,  owing  to  supply  and  demand.  Now,  I  buy,  for 
instance,  1,000  bales  of  good  current  hemp.  Along  comes  the  cargo.  It  is  brought 
in  and  the  hemp  is  tendered  to  me  for  delivery.  There  may  be  a  Uttle  good  current 
in  it,  and  the  rest  of  it  may  be  current.  I  am  tendered  that  current  hemp  at  an  alio  w- 
ance,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  to  prevent  my  being  forced  to  take  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  that  current;  I  want  good  current.  I  have  bought  that  hemp 
for  certain  purposes.  Of  course  we  are  using  both  kinds  all  the  time — using  mixtures — 
but  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  want  that  hemp  for  a  certain  purpose.  I  have  all  the 
current  hemp  I  want;  but  if  I  am  in  a  pinch  I  have  to  take  that  current  at  an  allowance. 
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Again,  take  the  question  of  sisal  hemp.  That  hemp  averages  about  350  i)ounds  to 
the  bale.  There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  as  it  has  been  drawn,  that  I  know  of, 
to  prevent  their  delivering  a  very  heavy  bale  or  a  very  light  bale;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  \vhen  the  market  has  advanced  and  I  am  getting  in  a  thousand 
bales  of  hemp,  instead  of  getting  350;000  pounds,  I  may  get  but  300,000  pounds.  In 
other  words,  they  are  short  bales.  Vice  versa,  when  the  market  is  low  and  I  am  get- 
ting in  some  hemp  on  which  I  am  stuck,  I  am  just  as  apt  to  get  500,000  pounds  as 
350,000  pounds.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  contracts.  Things  of 
that  kind  keep  coming  up.  That  is  a  good  example  of  matters  under  discussion  at 
these  meetings. 

Q.  These  persons  that  control  the  hemp  market  are,  I  should  judge,  representa- 
tives of  foreign  houses,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  manila  hemp  is  concerned.  Is  that 
true  of  the  sisal? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  syndicate  that  controls  sisal. 

Q.  Has  your  association  taken  up  questions  of  legislation  that  will  be  of  interest; 
the  tariff,  for  example? — A.  No. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   MANUFACTURED   PRODUCT  CHIEFLY  THROUGH   JOBBERS. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  means  of  distribution?  Is  it  the  custom  of 
the  trade  to  have  your  own  agents,  or  do  you  sell  through  the  machine  men,  or  how? — 
A.  There  are  several  ways  of  distributing.  Some  concerns  have  their  branch  houses 
all  over  the  country  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company — or  rather  the  Union 
Selling  Company,  which  is  the  distributing  bureau  for  the  Standard  Eope  and  Twine — 
has  branch  houses  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States.  Then  the  theoretical  way 
of  distributing,  and  very  largely  the  practical  way,  is  through  the  jobbers.  The 
manufacturers  sell  to  the  jobbers  and  the  jobbers  distribute.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  variation,  because  certain  manufacturers  will  go  direct  to  the  small  trade; 
but  the  method  described  is  in  a  general  way  the  method  of  distribution. 

Q.  Is  there  usually  much  difference  between  your  card  scale  and  the  selling  price 
to  the  jobber? — A.  A  quarter  of  a  cent.  For  instance,  the  card  price  of  sisal  to-day 
is  8  cents — carload  lots,  7|  cents.     That  means  to  the  jobber. 

Q.  Does  the  jobber  take  care  of  all  credits,  or  is  it  usually  cash  on  sale  in  your 
trade? — A.  No;  it  is  generally  on  60  days'  credit.  The  regular  times  are  60  days' 
credit,  or  I J  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  10  days.  The  jobbers  have  the  privilege  aa 
a  general  thing  of  settling  either  way.  The  discount  of  IJ  per  cent  means  9  per  cent 
a  year,  and  it  is  a  pretty  good  discount,  and  the  idea  is  to  induce  them  to  take  the 
benefit  of  that,  if  they  have  the  money  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  Is  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  through  jobbers? — A.  I  should  say  so,  leaving 
out  the  question  of  these  branch  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  quarter  of  a  cent  would  cover  bad  debts? — A.  Well,  it  is  a 
pretty  close  shave. 

Q.  There  is  no  inordinate  profit  between  the  jobber  or  distributer  and  the  manu- 
facturer?— A.  No;  it  is  down  so  fine  that,  as  I  said  before,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer 
is  concerned,  there  has  not  been  a  time  when  there  was,  nor  is  there  to-day,  a  margin 
between  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  goods.  I  do  not  mean  any  margm, 
but  a  profitable  margin. 

ABSENCE  OP  LABOR   DIFFICULTIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Have  you  known  of  any  labor  difficulties  between  these  larger 
manufacturers  and  their  workingmen? — A.  No;  I  think  the  labor  question  has  been 
very  quiet.     If  there  have  been  any  difiiculties,  I  have  not  heard  of  them. 

CHIEF  MOTIVES   LEADING  TO   THE   FORMATION   OF   CORDAGE  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  cordage 
companies  toward  consolidation  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition  and 
getting  larger  jjrices  for  the  goods?  Has  the  elimination  of  competition  in  the  buying 
and  in  the  selling  been  the  chief  object  in  forming  these  combines  heretofore? — A. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  Of  course,  they  were  formed  by  men  who  had  cer- 
tain objects  in  view.  I  understand  those  objects  have  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, to  minimize  the  competition  in  the  purchase  of  hemp,  to  minimize  also  the 
cost  of  distribution,  and  to  make  a  steadier  or  more  even  market — to  do  away  with 
this  active  competition  among  the  different  mills. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  maxim  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade?— A.  Up  to  a 
certain  point;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Is  ruinous  competition  the  life  of  trade?— A.  No;  rather 
its  curse. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  draw  a  distinction  between  a  ruinous  competition 
and  one  that  is  not?— A.  Well,  yes;  I  can.  I  can  imagine  it,  and  I  think  I  have  seen 
it.  Take  a  comparatively  new  business  in  which  there  is  very  little  competition  and 
the  profits  are  enormous.  Now,  just  the  minute  that  competition  reaches  a  point 
where,  as  in  the  rope  trade,  the  capacity  for  producing  goods  is  anywhere  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  consumption,  then  I  say  it  is  disastrous. 

Q.  Who  suffers  the  most,  the  community  or  the  men  engaged  in  the  particular 
industry? — A.  I  should  say  in  that  case  the  men  engaged  in  it  first,  and  the  employees 
next. 

EFFECTS   OF   COMBINATIONS   ON   THE    GENERAL   PUBLIC. 

Q.  But  the  general  public  gets  goods  cheaper  when  there  is  active  competition 
than  when  all  the  concerns  are  combined  and  fix  their  own  price? — A.  I  do  not  know 
about  that  in  the  long  run.  In  a  very  active  and  very  fluctuating  market,  such  as  we 
have  had,  if  the  men  get  the  chance  they  are  going  to  put  the  screws  on;  but  of 
course  we  can  all  understand  that  the  greater  the  competition  the  greater  is.  the 
desire  to  sell  goods  and  to  lower  the  price. 

Q..  When  any  trade  is  monopolized,  or  there  is  90  per  cent  or  more  in  one  combine, 
do  you  think  they  fix  prices  that  are  moderate  and  just,  or  are  those  controlling  the 
trade  disposed  to  make  a  large  profit  off  the  community? — A.  The  disposition  with 
many  is  to  make  a  large  profit;  but  I  think  in  these  days,  with  the  experience  that 
many  of  them  have  had,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices 
and  put  them  on  the  market  at  a  fair  profit,  so  as  to  keep  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  down.     That  is  my  idea  of  combinations. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  fair  profit? — A.  That  depends,  altogether.  I  would  say  in 
general  terms,  j^ou  want  to  get  a  fair  interest  on  your  plant,  on  the  cost  of  your  plant, 
to  cover  depreciation,  and  on  your  working  capital — everything  you  have  invested; 
get  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  put  aside  some  surplus. 

Q.  Would  100  per  cent  on  an  investment  be  a  fair  profit? — A.  I  know  if  I  was 
getting  it,  I  would  like  to  sell  out  very  quick.  I  would  be  afraid  I  would  not  get  it 
very  long. 

NEED  OF  A  CLOSER  UNION  OF  CORDAGE  MANUFACTURERS — LEGISLATION   AGAINST 
AGREEMENTS  UNWISE. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  any  suggestions  to  make  that  we  have  not  covered? — A.  I 
should  only  like  to  say  this:  Speaking  of  the  rope  trade  to-day — the  capacity  for 
production  (now  I  am  talking  about  spindles  that  are  either  in  active  use  or  lying 
idle  for  the  time  being,  and  ready  to  put  right  into  use  in  30  to  60  days)  is  anywhere 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  above  the  consumption  of  the  country — that  is  running  on 
ordinary  time,  10  hours  a  day,  300  days  to  the  year.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  a 
very  low  estimate  in  my  opinion. 

Now,  I  am  very  sorry  that  our  association  is  not  on  a  good  deal  stronger  basis  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  for  this  reason:  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  all  around  to  every- 
body. I  think  that  the  history  of  the  cordage  trade  as  it  stands  and  as  it  has  been 
for  some  time  past  is  such  that  if  any  legislation  is  adopted,  inimical  to  any  kind  of 
agreement,  it  would  be  very  hurtful  to  us — not  only  to  the  manufacturers,  but  also 
to  the  laboring  men.  You  see  that  just  as  soon  as  there  is  no  money  in  the  business 
there  are  two  results.  One  is  that  the  manufacturer,  by  making  inferior  goods,  tries  to 
get  even,  though  it  is  a  false  policy  to  reduce  the  quality  and  try  to  make  money 
that  way;  the  other  result  is  the  cutting  down  of  wages,  and  you  know  that  is  the 
natural  result. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  IS,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  M.  WATERBURY, 

Former  president  National  Cordage  Company,  New  York  Oity. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr  James  M.  Waterbury,  former  presidejt  of  the  National  Cordage  Company, 
New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographer?— A.  James  M.  Waterbury;  69  South  street.  New  York,  is  my  business 
address. 
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Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  president  of  a  company  which  manufactures 
rope. 
Q.  What  is  the  company? — A.  Waterbury  Eope  Company. 

EXTKNT  OF   CORDAGE  BUSINESS   IN   UNITED   STATES. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  cordage  business  in  this  coun- 
try; how  much,  for  example,  is  the  entire  output? — A.  Well,  I  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  to  give  you  the  deliveries  of  hemp  to  the  manufacturers  last  year.  This 
shows  approximately  their  consumption.  Some  might  have  a  larger  stock  on  hand 
than  others,  but  this  table  shows  the  delivery  of  manila  and  sisal  hemp  to  each  of  the 
manufacturers  for  the  year  1900. 

Q.  You  may  perhaps  read  the  sums  total. — A.  May  I  give  it  approximately,  because 
I  can't  add  it  Instantaneously?  Consumption  of  manila  hemp,  295,000  bales;  of  sisal 
hemp,  about  477,000  bales. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  how  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  bale? — ^A.  Manila 
hemp  weighs  about  270  pounds  per  bale;  sisal  hemp,  about  360  pounds  per  bale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  What  products  are  made  from  these  raw  materials? — A.  Rope 
and  binder  twine. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  approximately  what  the  proportional  value  of  the  binder  twine 
consumed  in  the  country  is  compared  with  rope? — A.  I  should  say  binder  twine — ^a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  pounds  of  fiber  consumed,  and  is  made  mostly  from 
sisal  hemp. 

Manufacturers'  receipts  for  the  year  1900. 


Manila.       Sisal, 


Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Co 

New  Bedford  Cordage  Co 

Deering  Harvester  Co 

Pennsylvania  Cordage  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.  and  Columbian  Cordage  Co 

D.  Allen's  Sons  Rope  Co 

Hooven  &  Allison  Co 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co 

Bay  State  Cordage  Co 

B.  P.  Clark,  agent  MeCormiok  Harvesting  Machine  Co  . 

Peoria  Cordage  Co 

St.  Louis  Cordage  Co 

Travers  Bros.  Co 

Christopher  Bailey 

Ludlow  Cordage  Co 

North  Dakota  Penitentiary 

American  Manufacturing  Co 

Kansas  State  Penitentiary 

Edwin  H.  KtlerCo 

Tubbs  Cordage  Co 

Aultmann,  Miller  &  Co 

J.  Riuek's  Sons 

Miamisburg  Twine  and  Cordage  Co 

Portland  Cordage  Co 

Waterbury  Rope  Co 

Thomas  Jackson  &  Son 

Lawrence  Cordage  Works 

Bradley  Cordage  Co 

R.A.Kelly  Co 

Minnesota  State  Prison 

Field  Cordage  Co 

Navy-yard 

Galveston  Rope  Co 

Canada,  various 

John  Good  &  Jennings  Machine  Co 

Junkies  and  various  small  buyers 


Bales. 

62,054 

12,936 

2,478 

5,629 

7,865 

■    675 

1,268 

79,044 

1,940 

7,322 

625 


250 


15,473 


60,028 
912 


747 
13,292 
400 
14, 134 
130 
1,716 
1,760 


4,071 

'5,893' 
26 


Bales. 

64,435 
6,822 

74,668 
100 

34,418 
7,036 

21,243 

71,697 
2,9S0 

39,779 

22,448 

1,600 

344 

300 

12,537 
1,800 

18,314 
1,000 
8,887 
7,466 
6,886 
2,012 
4,111 
400 

16,834 
801 

12,146 
7,(W8 
6,365 

15,173 
3,000 


2,693 

8,176 

60 

1,815 


485,224 


Manila  hemp  weighs  about  270  pounds,  aisal  hemp  weighs  about  360  pounds  per  bale. 
the  production  of  hemp. 

Q.  Where  does  this  sisal  hemp  come  from? — A.  It  comes  exclusively  from  Yuca- 
tan, province  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  sisal  hemp  in  Bahama,  but  the  amount  of  that 
which  is  used  is  a  mere  bagatelle — 1  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  climate  suited  for  raising  sisal?— A.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  suited.     The  soil  is  a  volcanic  limestone  and  very  dry,  with  a  subterranean 
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water  supply,  and  the  sisal  plant  seems  to  grow  ouly  there  to  make  a  strong  fiber. 
The  maguei,  which  is  grown  in  Mexico  for  pulque,  the  Uquor  they  drink  there,  is  a 
similar  plant,  but  it  does  not  make  a  strong  fiber  and  is  therefore  not  used  for  rope 
making. 

Q.  Is  the  Tampico  hemp  a  sisal? — A.  Yes.  It  ha.s  a  short,  stiff  fiber  and  is  gener- 
ally used  for  making  brushes. 

Q.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Isew  Zealand  hemp? — A.  'The  New  Zealand 
hemp  is  weaker  than  sisal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Is  that  used  in  this  country  at  all? — A.  Yes;  a  few  tliougand 
bales  are  used  in  this  country.     That  is  largely  used  for  cheap  articles. 

Q.  And  the  manila  hemp  comes  entirely  from  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes.  That 
plant  is  similar  to  the  banana  plant,  except  that  it  bears  no  fruit.  I  have  heard  it 
called  the  male  banana. 

Q.  Can  that  be  grown  anywhere  else? — A.  They  have  never  succeeded  in  growing 
it  anywhere  else  except  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Whether  it  can  be  grown  else- 
where I  can  not  say. 

CHIEF   USES   OF  THE  CORDAGE. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  cordage  mainh-  used  in  this  country? — A.  The  manila 
cordage  is  mainly  used  for  ships'  rigging,  and  for  any  purpose  where  they  need  a 
flexible  rope  that  will  stand  the  weather.  The  sisal  cordage  is  not  suitable  for 
ships'  rigging  because  it  mildews,  and  it  is  only  used  for  inland  purposes  and  not  on 
ships  at  all.  Manila  rope  can  lie  imder  water  and  still  keep  its  strength  a  long  time. 
It  does  not  mildew.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fibers  of  manila  are  covered  with  a  sort 
of  silica  that  preserves  it  from  the  water. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  manila  rope  being  used  chiefly  for  rising  of  ships.  What  other 
prominent  uses  has  manila? — A.  Part  of  it  is  used  for  binder  twine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  about  the  drilling  of  oil? — A.  It  is  used  there  mostly. 

Q.  Is  that  the  second  largest  use? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  About  what  proportion  does  shipping  take,  do  you  suppose, 
in  the  general  market? — A.  I  suppose  three-fourths. 

LOCATION    OP   FACTORIES RELATION'    TO    SAVINGS   IN    FREIGHT. 

Q.  So  that  as  far  as  manila  rope  is  concerned  it  is  advantageous  to  have  these  facto- 
ries situated  either  near  the  seacoast  or  on  the  lakes? — A.  Yes.  The  hemp  industry 
is  important.  All  hemp  comes  to  New  York.  Some  from  Yucatan  is  coming  via 
Mobile.    It  is  natural  for  factories  to  be  situated  on  the  water  front. 

Q.  And  yet  there  are  some  factories  in  the  interior? — A.  That  is  because  the  impor- 
tation of  sisal  via  Mobile  gives  them  a  slight  advantage  in  freight. 

Q.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  product  from  raw  material  is  there  much  waste,  so 
that  there  is  any  material  difference  between  the  freight  charge  for  raw  material  and 
for  the  finished  product? — A.  Well,  the  actual  waste  in  manila  hemp  is  about  3  per 
cent.  The  waste  in  sisal  hemp,  which  has  been  running  dirtier  than  usual  the  last 
few  years,  is  about  7  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  on  cordage  materially  higher  than  they  are  on  hemp? — A.  I 
believe  that  cordage  goes  at  a  higher  class  than  hemp. 

IMPORTATION    .\ND    EXPORTATION    OF    CORDAGE. 

Q.  Is  there  any  importation  of  rope  from  abroad? — A.  No;  nothing  to  speak  of. 
There  may  be  little  lots  occasionally  from  Jlexico. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  importations? — A.  Because  there  is  a  duty  on  rope. 

Q.  Do  we  export  any  cordage? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  large  amount,  principally  to  South 
America. 

Q.  Do  we  send  any  to  Europe? — A.  A  very  small  proportion  goes  to  Europe.  I 
think  some  goes  to  South  Africa. 

REPORTED    CORNER    IN    HEMP. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  the  supply  of  hemp  been  cornered  lately  in  the  Lon- 
don market? — A.  Well,  it  is  merely  rumor  that  a  Manila  syndicate  controls  the 
price  and  the  supply  of  manila  hemp.  One  of  the  merchants  in  London  who  was 
reported  to  be  their  agent  wrote  me  lately  that  there  was  no  truth  in  that.  He  said 
that  the  Manila  people  were  working  more  or  less  together,  but  there  was  no  actual 
syndicate  controlling  the  supply,  however  the  manufacturers  as  a  rule  think  that  there 
may  be.    As  a  rule  manila  hemp  has  been  higher  for  the  last  3  or  4  or  6  months  than 
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is  necessary  under  the  supply,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  though  it  was  controlled  by 
a  syndicate.     That  is  the  general  impression. 

Q.  Is  there  any  similar  situation  with  reference  to  sisal? — A.  No;  the  sisal  is  held 
very  largely  by  planters,  and  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  price  of  sisal 
went  up  with  manila,  and  the  planters  of  Mexico  made  a  good  deal  of  money.  They 
are  so  strong  financially  that  they  are  able  to  hold  the  hemp  and  not  sell  it  unless 
they  get  good  prices. 

HOW   THE   MANUPACTUKERS   OBTAIN  THE  RAW   MATERIAL. 

Q.  Do  any  rope  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  any  special  interest  in  the  rais- 
ing of  the  raw  material? — A.  None  whatsoever  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  simply  buy  from  importers  here? — A.  They  buy  from  importers  here, 
although  McOormick  and  some  of  the  Boston  men  buy  through  Peabody  &  Co., 
who  have  their  own  agent  in  Yucatan,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  very  close 
alliance 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  any  of  them  have  special  purchasing  agents  ia  Manila?— 
A.  They  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  except  the  importing  houses. 

FORMATION   OP   POOLS — THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  there  any  union  of  interests  more  or  less  close 
among  the  cordage  manufacturers  before  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company? — A.  Yes;  at  various  times  there  very  often  had  been;  they  had  pools.' 

Q.  Will  you  describe  in  a  word  or  two  the  nature  of  those  organizations? — A.  AVell, 
all  manufacturers  would  meet  and  agree  to  divide  the  business  of  the  country  upon 
certain  percentages,  and  when  they  had  agreed  on  the  percentages  the  rule  was  that 
each  manufacturer  should  make  his  returns  monthly  to  a  supervisor,  and  if  his  busi- 
ness ran  beyond  his  percentage  he  paid  in  to  the  supervisor  so  much  per  pound  on 
the  excess  beyond  his  percentage;  and  then  those  that  went  below  that  percentage 
drew  out  from  the  supervisor  an  amount  as  much  per  pound  as  they  went  below 
their  percentage.     The  supervisor  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Were  there  several  such  pools  at  different  times? — A.  There  have  been  several 
such  pools. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  of  those  pools? — A.  Yes;  I  was  a  member  of  some  of  the 
later  ones.     I  think  they  ran  all  the  way  from  1860;  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  last  long? — -A.  I  think  they  lasted  about  three  years,  and  they 
were  broken  up  by  other  new  competition  starting,  or  by  some  men  not  being  will- 
ing to  act  up  to  the  agreement.  Of  course  there  was  no  legal  way  of  holding  a 
man  to  his  agreement.     We  had  no  written  agreement. 

Q.  Simply  a  verbal  understanding? — A.  Yes;  an  understanding. 

Q.  Could  you  have  had  any  written  agreement? — A.  I  do  not  tnink  we  could. 

Q.  How  general  were,  these  pools?  What  proportion  of  the  cordage  manufacturers 
did  they  include? — A.  I  think  they  included  them  all  in  those  times.  There  were 
not  many  manufacturers  then;  10  or  15,  something  like  that. 

POOLS  SUGGEST   CLOSER  UNION   OP   CORDAGE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  Did  the  failure  of  these  pools  to  hold  the  members  closely  together  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage  Company? — A.  Well,  I 
believe  it  did.  Of  course,  what  went  through  my  mind  12  years  ago  I  can  not 
tell,  but  I  know  the  pool  made  the  business  profitable,  and  induced  me,  for  one,  to 
favor  a  closer  alliance  with  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  These  pools  had  been  running  continually  for  a  few  years  before  that? — A.  Yes; 
breaking  up  and  fighting,  and  then  getting  together  again. 

NATIONAL   CORDAGE  COMPANY   FIRST  ORGANIZED   AS   A  TRUST. 

Q.  Was  there  any  consideration  of  organizing  into  a  trust,  in  the  form  of  the  earlier 
sugar  trust  and  standard  oil  trust,  and  so  on? — A.  You  mean  in  these  pools? 

Q.  I  mean,  as  these  pools  failed  and  there  was  a  thought  of  organizing  more  firmly 
in  the  cordage  industry,  was  the  plan  to  take  the  trust  form?— A.  At  first  the  cordage 
company  took  the  trust  form  and  issued  trust  receipts  to  the  members,  but  I  think 
we  were  advised  that  that  was  of  doubtful  legality,  and  certain  laws  were  being 
passed  in  regard  to  trusts,  and  they  were  changed  into  corporations. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  trust  certificates? — A.  They  issued  trust  certificates.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  actually  declared  illegal,  but  it  was  becoming  unpopular,  so  we  were 

1  See  pp.  137,  138,  147 
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obliged  to  change  the  form  of  organization.     I  think  the  only  object  of  the  trust  was 
to  make  less  taxation  on  capitalization  under  the  State  laws. 

Q.  Was  the  trust  firmer  in  its  nature  and  form  of  organization  than  the  pool? — A. 
Yes;  at  first  that  only  included  a  few  concerns.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company,  which  started  with  only  4  concerns. 

REASONS  FOR  FORMING   NATIONAIj   COKDAQE  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  reasons  that  you  had  for  bringing  together  the  National 
Cordage  Company,  besides  the  lack  of  stabiUty  of  the  pools? — A.  Well,  the  object  of 
bringing  it  together  was  to  economize  in  the  distribution  of  products,  which  we 
thought  could  be  accomplished,  and  also  to  try  and  steady  the  hemp  market  by 
eliminating  a  number  of  buyers  of  the  product;  and  also  to  have  a  more  stable  and 
steady  market  for  the  manufactured  goods. 

Q.  Was  it  expected  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  would  probably  be  able 
to  get  entire  control  of  the  industry,  as  the  pools  had  done? — A.  I  do  not  know  as 
they  ever  thought  they  could  do  that,  but  they  thought  they  could  get  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  industry  together. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL   CORDAGE   COMPANY — STARTS  WITH   FOUR  CONCERNS. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will,  without  specific  questioning,  tell  us  the  way  in  which  you 
went  to  work  to  organize  the  National  Cordage  Company,  the  general  method  of  finan- 
ciering, and  the  capitaUzation? — A.  Well,  when  we  started  in  the  first  place  we  did 
not  ask  any  outside  aid.     We  started  witn  4  concerns. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  which  ones  they  were? — A.  Yes;  the  Henry  Wall's  Sons,  the 
Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company,  the  Elizabethport  Cordage'  Company,  and  L. 
Waterbury  &  Co. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  trade  did  these  four  companies  control  at  that  time? — 
A.  Well,  they  were  considered  the  Big  Four  New  York  manufacturers.  I  can  not 
remember  the  proportion  at  all. 

Q.  They  had  a  good  part  of  the  trade? — A.  They  were  all  big  concerns  and  had  a 
good  part  of  the  trade.  L.  Waterbury  &  Co.  was  the  largest  concern  in  the  country 
at  that  time,  and  had  the  largest  percentage  in  the  pools. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  percentage? — A.  No;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  these  4  companies  had  25  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  coun- 
try?— A.  I  should  think  they  must  have  had  40  or  50  per  cent. 

PLAN   OF  ORGANIZATION   AND   OPERATION   OF   NATIONAL  CORDAGE   COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  go  on? — A.  Well,  it  was  originally  organized  with  these  4 
concerns,  and  they  paid  in  a  cash  capital  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  the 
plan  of  organization  was  this:  Instead  of  actually  buying  out  all  the  different  con- 
cerns so  as  to  eliminate  their  interests  from  the  business,  we  adopted  a  plan  of  having 
each  concern  stay  in  business  and  bid  each  year  for  the  amount  of  stuH  that  it  would 
make,  and  the  price  at  which  it  would  make  it  for  the  National  Cordage  Company. 
The  idea  was  that  if  we  bought  out  all  concerns,  their  interests  would  be  eliminated 
and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  run  these  concerns  profitably  and  economic- 
ally than  if  we  kept  every  manufacturer  in  the  business.  So  every  manufacturer  was 
under  contract  to  bid  each  year  the  amount  of  stuff  he  could  make,  and  the  contract 
would  go  to  the  lowest  bidders,  and  consequently  any  man  who  did  not  bid  had  to 
shut  up  his  factory  at  his  own  expense,  and  that  was  not  very  economical.  Each  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  manufacture  at  a  low  price,  or  it  would  cost  him  money  to  keep 
his  factory  closed  each  year.  I  think  some  were  willing  to  bid  below  cost  of  making 
in  order  to  keep  their  factories  going,  >and  at  the  same  time  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  rather  than  close  their  factories  down.  When  the  stock 
was  eventually  listed  on  the' Stock  Exchange,  the  application  was  only  made  to  list 
the  preferred  stock,  and  when  I  explained  that  system  to  the  Stock  Exchange  com- 
mittee, they  said  it  was  a  novel  idea,  and  they  asked  me  to  list  the  whole  thing  at 
once.  So  the  common  stock  was  listed  at  the  request  of  the  Stock  Exchange  committee 
at  that  time,  because  they  thought  we  had  a  pretty  sound  scheme  of  consolidation. 

BUYING   OF   MATERIAL   AND   SELLING   OF   PRODUCT — HOW   REGULATED. 

Q.  The  several  companies  manufactured  for  the  National  Cordage  Company,  and 
the  National  Cordage  Company  was  expected  to  be  the  general  selling  agent  for  them 
all? — A,  Yes;  that  was  the  theory  at  the  beginning. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  the  individual  companies  lost  if  they  shut  down  their 
works? — A.  Yes;  if  they  shut  down  their  works  they  had  to  pay  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing them  closed  that  year. 

Q.  Not  out  of  the  general  funds,  was  it? — A.  Out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARauHAR.)  How  did  you  regulate  the  buying  system  then? — A.  The 
National  Cordage  Company  bought  all  the  fiber  and  distributed  it  to  the  difierent 
companies,  who  manufactured  for  them  under  contract  conditions. 

MANNER   IN  WHICH   PROFITS  WERE  DISTRIBUTED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  How  was  the  distribution  of  profits  made? — A.  Oh,  by 
the  stock  holdings  in  the  National  Cordage  Company. 

Q.  That  was  based  somewhat  on  the  value  of  each  individual  plant? — A.  Yes;  and 
this  was  a  matter  of  negotiation.  When  the  company  was  first  started  there  were 
disputes,  and  they  were  settled  by  negotiation. 

Q.  Then  if  a  plant  shut  down  and  did  no  work,  against  the  loss  by  reason  of  non- 
employment  was  the  offset  of  return  on  other  properties? — A.  But  it  is  very  hard  to 
shut  a  factory  down  and  start  up  in  a  year,  for  you  lose  all  your  good  men,  aiKj  you 
have  a  variety  of  expenses  while  shut  down. 

NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYEES  OF  NATIONAL  CORDAGE   COMPANY — PIECE  AND   DAY  LABOR. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  were  employed  in  your  factory — about  how  many 
employees  were  there  in  the  four  concerns  forming  that  combination? — A.  I  suppose 
about  3,000. 

Q.  How  are  laborers  employed,  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day? — A.  The  spinning  of 
yam  is  piecework.     Nearly  everything  else  is  day  work. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  good  wages  compared  with  other  labor? — A.  I  think  that  the 
cordage  hands  have  always  been  paid  very  well  in  this  country;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  About  what  is  the  daily  wage  for  each  hand  in  spinning? — A. 
Well,  the  girls  that  spin  get  about  |6  a  week,  according  to  their  skill,  some  of  them 
getting  a  little  higher.  The  ordinary  laborers  get  $1.50  a  day,  and  skilled  labor  gets 
various  prices. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  considered  to  be  wages?— 
A.  The  wages  are  fully  half. 

ORGANIZATION   OP   COMPANY    (CONTINUED) — OTHER   CONCERNS  TAKEN  IN. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  continue  further.  You  had  told  us  of  the  form  of 
organization,  so  far  as  bidding  of  the  manufacturers  is  concerned,  and  the  fact  that  you 
had  the  stock  listed  on  the  stock  exchange.— A.  It  was  not  listed  at  that  time;  it  was 
listed  later;  and  then  we  went  to  work  to  get  in  more  concerns,  because  we  were 
intending  to  do  that.  We  intended  to  take  in  quite  a  number,  and  I  suppose  we  had 
at  last  some  15  concerns,  although  there  were  some  big  concerns  outside  which  we 
never  could  get  in. 

CONCERNS  INSIDE   AND   OUTSIDE  OF    NATIONAL   CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  were  the  leading  concerns  outside?— A.  Well,  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  the  B.  H.  Fitler  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Pearson  Cordage  Company,  of  Boston,  which  was  owned  by  the  McCormick  Har- 
vesting Machine  Company.     Those  were  the  principal  ones  outside. 

Q.  Was  the  John  Good"  Company  in? — A.  No;  it  was  not.  It  was  of  small  account 
at  that  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  attempting  to  get  these  in,  and  of  getting  in  a  number.  You  had 
something  like  15,  you  say? — A.  That  is  my  general  recollection. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  output  that  made? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  must  have  given  us  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  output. 

LIMITED   SUPPLY  OF  RAW   MATERIAL   PREVENTED   A  SAVING   IN    PURCHASE  OF  SAME. 

Q.  Was  that  enough  so  that  you  were  able  to  make  material  economies  in  the  pur- 
chase of  your  raw  material? — A.  Well,  this  is  rather  interesting,  I  think.  It  devel- 
oped a  very  strange  trade  condition.  The  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  our  industry 
is  limited — there  is  just  so  much  of  it.  We  figured  that  we  had  an  immense  capacity, 
as  we  had.  None  of  the  factories  had  run  full  force.  Our  idea  was  to  run  full  and 
buy  our  raw  material  and  make  goods  cheap  and  do  business  on  an  economical  basia, 
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so  our  first  move  was  to  get  raw  material — we  had  to  have  raw  material.  In  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  raw  material,  naturally  the  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companies  also  wanted 
to  get  it,  and  consequently  that  ran  the  raw  material  up,  and  that  would  not  work. 
The  raw  material  was  limited;  it  is  not  like  cotton.  That  was  the  difficulty  we 
struck  at  the  very  beginning.  We  could  not  run  our  mills  full  on  account  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  mills  outside  insisting  on  running  their  mills,  too,  and  the  desire  to 
make  low  prices  in  manufactured  goods  was  of  no  benefit  to  anybody,  on  account  of 
the  above  condition. 

BASIS   OF   CAPITALIZATION    WAS    EARNIXG    POWER   OF   THE    PLANTS. 

Q.  In  taking  into  the  National  Cordage  Company  those  concerns  that  you  bought 
andinfioating  your  company,  what  basis  of  capitalization  did  you  have? — ^A.  We 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  capitalization  the  earning  powers  of  these  different  com- 
panies. 

Q.  How  was  that  fixed? — A.  Well,  we  knew  what  they  earned  in  the  past. 

Q.  They  simply  turned  in  their  books? — A.  Well,  we  knew  by  their  statements. 
Every  concern  that  came  in  had  been  making  a  profit  for  a  great  many  years;  we  were 
all  practical  cordage  men,  and  all  had  made  fortunes  in  the  business  practically  many 
years  before — we  and  our  predecessors  in  the  same  concerns. 

Q.  So  you  had  your  annual  statements  of  your  profits,  and  on  that  basis  you  made 
your  capitalization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  previous  did  you  take  this  particular  estimate? — A.  I  for- 
get whether  it  was  three  or  five  years — something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  And  you  capitalized  on  what  percentage? — A.  We  estimated  the  value  of  the 
plant,  cash  capital,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  made  up  of  the  earning  power.  I  forget 
now  whether  that  shows  in  the  minutes  of  the  organization.  It  i.s  so  long  ago  that  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  possession  of  the  minutes? — A.  Xo;  all  papers  and  minutes  were 
turned  over  to  the  receivers  of  the  company.     I  have  never  seen  them  since. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  basis  of  earnings  on  which  you  made  this  capitalization — 6 
per  cent,  7  per  cent,  5  per  cent? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  10  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  A  10  per  cent  basis? — A.  Yes;  that  seemed  to  us  the  natural  basis  for  this  rea- 
son: About  that  time  a  good  many  organizations  came  out,  and  English  concerns 
bought  out  American  concerns.  Some  English  concerns  came  to  us  and  said 
they  would  buy  us  out  at  ten  times  our  average  profit  for  the  previous  3  years  if  we 
would  continue  to  run  the  business  5  years  under  a  salary.  It  shows  that  that 
was  about  the  financial  basis  of  capitalization  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  not  willing  to  sell? — A.  Xo;  we  refused  it. 

Q.  You  had  been  making  more  than  that? — A.  They  were  willing  to  pay  us  ten 
times. 

Q.  You  had  been  making  more  than  that? — A.  We  preferred  to  be  independent  at 
the  time;  we  did  not  care  to  sell  out. 

DIVISION   OF    CAPITAL .VMOIINT   OF    COMMON    AND   PKEFEEEED   STOCK. 

Q.  How  was  your  capital  divided? — A.  At  that  time,  $10,000,000  common  and 
$5,000,000  preferred  stock. 

Q.  No  bonds? — A.  No  bonds. 

Q.  Was  there  in  this  division  between  preferred  stock  and  common  stock  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  property,  tangible  assets,  good  will,  and 
so  on,  of  the  business? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  your  earning  capacity.  Assuming 
a  10  per  cent  basis,  was  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  supposed  to  be 
issued  on  equal  terms? — A.  We  capitalized  on  three  things — cash  capital,  the  value 
of  the  plants,  and  the  earning  power — and  those  three  things  made  up  the  capitaliza- 
tion. Now,  the  preferred  stock,  of  course,  had  a  first  lien  on  our  assets,  and  that 
would  take  the  cash  capital  and  the  plants  first,  and  the  common  stock  would  take 
part  of  it,  and  the  earning  power  would  be  the  rest  of  it. 

WHAT    PER   CENT    OF    STOCE    REPRESENTED   TANGIBLE   ASSETS. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  your  tangible  assets — that  is,  the  plants  themselves, 
which  were  cash  capital — amounted  to  more  than  $5,000,000? — A.  Well,  let  me  see — I 
really  can't  remember,  but  I  know  we  had  values  put  on  them,  and  whether  it  will 
show  in  the  first  item  I  do  not  know;  it  was  12  years  ago.  I  think  there  must  have 
been  some  good  will  in  there,  too. 
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Q.  So  that  the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  would  then  be  all  good  will;  perhaps 
part  of  the  preferred  stock  also?— A.  I  think  that  is  very  likely,  on  the  actual  cash 
value,  but  if  you  go  to  a  man  to  buy  his  plants  out  it  is  a  question  what  you  mean  by 
value  and  what  he  wants  to  sell  for  with  him,  and  it  is  a  question  what  that  is  in 
that  valuation;  the  common  stock 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  On  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  these  separate  plants  before  the 
organization,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  your  $15,000,000  of 
capitalization,  preferred  and  common  stock,  both? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  the  actual  earnings  before  the  orga,nization? — A.  I  believe  so; 
yes.     Certainly  in  good  years  it  would. 

QUESTION   OP   INFLATION — DISPROPORTION   OF   COMMON   AND   PREFERRED  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ^aequhak.  )  Was  there  any  attempt  at  inflation  at  all  in  the  issue  of 
your  stock? — A.  Well,  it  was  issued  for  good  will — a  large  amount  of  it— like  all 
industrial  organizations. 

Q.  You  had,  outside  of  orders  of  the  separate  concerns,  the  profits  of  ten  years- 
equal  to  more  than  the  preferred  and  common  which  was  covered? — A.  Yes;  but  if 
you  take  the  actual  tangible  value  of  the  plants  the  amount  of  stock  more  than 
covered  it.     It  is  good  will  and  earning  power  that  makes  stock  at  higher  figure. 

Q.  The  question  I  think  Mr.  Jenks  wants  to  get  at  is  the  disproportion  of  the  pre- 
ferred, which  represents  tangibilities,  to  your  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  represenl^ 
ing  good  will. — A.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  hard  for  me  to  remember.  The  preferred 
stock  was  not  issued  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  time  it  was  issued  we  had  come  into 
possession  of  a  great  many  more  plants,  and  what  the  actual  tangible  value  of  the 
assets  were  I  don't  remember.  My  impression  was  when  you  first  asked  me  that 
the  $5,000,000  did  not  even  cover  the  tangible  assets. 

TAKING   IN   OP  OTHER  PLANTS — HOW  THEY   WERE   PAID   POR. 

Q.  Was  this  $15,000,000  of  capital  issued  on  the  basis  simply  of  the  four  plants  that 
went  in  first? — A.  Yes;  but  it  was  understood  that  they  would  use  their  capital  stock 
to  get  in  other  plants.  That  was  a  private  understanding,  and  our  capital  stock  was 
not  increased  for  a  long  time,  although  we  took  in  a  great  many  more  plants. 

Q.  From  time  to  time,  as  you  took  in  other  plants,  you  sold  more  capital  stock?— 
A.  No;  wejnade  a  syndicate  and  pooled  it.  That  was  an  agreement  between  the 
stockholders. 

Q.  In  the  buying  of  these  various  plants  did  you  ordinarily  pay  in  this  stock?— 
A.  Yes;  we  paid  some  stock  and  some  cash  and  sometimes  took  the  plants  subject  to 
mortgage — bought  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  We  had  a  great  many  negotiations,  lasting 
over  a  good  while. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Suppose  you  explain  a  little  further  the  typical  way,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  of  taking  in  some  of  the  plants  on  mortgage. — A.  Well,  for  instance,  a  plant 
was  willing  to  sell  out  for  $500,000,  and  they  were  willing  to  take  $250,000  in  stock 
and  $150,000  in  cash,  leaving  the  balance  a  mortgage  on  the  plant. 

Q.  Didn't  put  a  mortgage  on  the  whole  property? — A.  No;  just  on  that  specific 
plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  On  the  difference  left  in  a  division  of  that  kind,  do  you 
make  a  debenture  of  $100,000,  for  instance? — A.  No;  the  mortgage  will  just  be  a 
mortgage  on  that  plant  like  any  concern  buying  a  piece  of  property  subject  to 
mortgage. 

Q.  Did  it  have  priority  of  lien  over  other  claims? — A.  On  that  one  plant;  only  on 
that  one  specific  plant. 

COMPANY   MADE   HANDSOME   PROFITS — CAUSES   OP   ITS   FAILURE.' 

Q.  You  had  anticipated  that  through  the  economies  of  the  combination  you  would 
make  higher  earnings  than  before? — A.  We  hoped  so;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  the  reason  why  you  were  notable  to  get  additional  profits 
in  the  purchase  of  your  raw  material.  Can  you  tell  any  other  particulars  in  which 
your  calculations  fell  short? — A.  No.  We  were  able  when  we  got  a  number  of  plants 
to  make  a  very  handsome  profit,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  thing,  as  I  remember, 
was  this :  We  did  get  along,  making  a  handsome  profit.  It  did  not  result  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  because  it  raised  the  price  of  hemp,  and  toward  the  end  the  reason 
the  National  Cordage  Company  failed  was  that  it  did  not  have  enough  capital  to  carry 
on  its  business.     Binder  twine  is  a  one-season  business;  it  is  all  used  in  the  summer. 

'See  pp.  lis,  1.%. 
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You  have  got  to  begin  in  August  and  September  for  the  next  year;  so  in  the 
spring  of  1893  we  had  on  band,  I  think,  some  25,000  tons  of  binder  twine,  worth 
five  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  made  out  of  hemp  at  a  fairly  good  high  price,  and 
consequently  of  good  value.  We  borrowed  money  against  that;  we  had  unlimited 
credit;  my  concern  alone  always  had  unUmited  credit,  and  we  were  able  to  bor- 
row all  the  money  we  wanted,  and  we  did  not  think  we  would  ever  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  we  could  not  get  all  the  money  we  wanted.  But  early  in  the  spring 
of  1893,  the  Reading  Eailroad  failure — that  was  the  first  shock  that  hurt  us;  the  bank- 
ers were  afraid  and  were  becoming  disturbed  and  were  worrying  about  the  silver 
question,  just  then  beginning  to  agitate  them.  I  know  we  did  not  realize  how 
disturbed  the  bankers  were,  but  they  notified  us  two  months  before  we  failed 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  loan  us  so  much  money.  Then  we  determined  we 
had  better  issue  some  more  preferred  stock.  The  preferred  stock,  I  think,  was  selhng 
at  about  110,  and  we  thought  we  had  better  issue  more  preferred  stock  to  increase  the 
working  capital  and  to  make  ourselves  independent  of  the  bankers.  It  was  that 
increasing  of  the  preferred  stock  which  was  noticed.  It  got  out  on  the  market  and 
that  caused  a  panic  in  our  stock,  and  that  caused  all  our  creditors  to  jump  on  us. 
The  tankers  had  hens  against  the  twine  and  wanted  their  pay,  and  with  us  the  only 
saf^uard  was  to  have  a  receiver,  otherwise  some  people  would  have  received  a  pref- 
erence; but  the  failure  was  entirelj;  due  to  the  inability  to  get  credit,  which  had 
never  been  curtailed  before  in  our  history,  and  the  imeasiness  due  to  the  general  dis- 
rust  in  regard  to  the  silver  question  and  the  failure  of  the  Heading  Railroad  Company. 

DIVIDENDS   PAID  ON   THE  STOCK. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  making  handsome  profits — how  much? — A.  I  forget  the 
regular  published  record  of  the  dividends  paid.  We  had  to  make  an  affidavit  that  ah 
our  dividend  money  deposited 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  You,  of  course,  had  been  paying  full  dividends  on  your  pre- 
ferred stock.  Do  you  recall  the  profits  you  paid  on  the  common  stock? — ^A.  I  think 
it  was  6  per  cent. 

Q.  And  you  paid  as  much  as  that  from  the  b^inning? — A.  Yes;  we  paid  12  per 
cent  on  $10,000,000,  and  I  did  not  tell  you  that  later,  some  years  afterwards,  we 
increased  the  common  stock  to  $20,000,000,  and  then  we  paid  6  per  cent  on  that. 

AJIOrXT  OP  STOCK — ^WHAT  PEOPOKTION  REPRESENTED  TANGIBLE  ASSETS. 

Q.  When  you  had  increased  your  common  stock  to  $20,000,000  did  your  preferred 
still  remain  at  $5,000,000  until  this  last  issue  of  1893? — A.  That  never  took  place.  It 
always  remained  at  $5,000,000. 

Q.  You  perhaps  have  already  said  that  even  after  you  had  taken  in  those  15  plants — 
say  you  had  as  many  as  15  plants — that  the  probabiUty  is  that  the  actual  seUing  value — 
the  tangible  assets-^f  those  plants  was  not  above  the  .?5,000,000? — A.  I  say  it  would 
be  above  when  all  were  taken  in.  The  reason  I  was  mixed  up  before  is  that  I  was 
thinking  of  the  4  original  plants  for  which  preferred  stock  was  issued.  I  think  the 
tangible  assets  were  much  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  about  where  the  tangible  assets  went? — A.  Xo ;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  As  high  as  $10,000,000,  you  suppose? — A.  I  think  more,  likely.  I  can  not 
remember.     This  was  12  years  ago,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  books  since. 

EFFORT  TO    CONTROL  THE   RAW    MATERIAL DISCRIMINATING    CONTRACT. 

A.  (Continuing.)  It  might  be  interesting,  if  it  would  not  tire  you,  to  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  in  the  hemp  market  to  control  the  hemp  situa- 
tion. There  were  5  houses  dealing  in  manila  hemp  in  Manila.  They  were  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Smith-Bell,  Stevenson,  McLeod,  and  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.  We"  sent  an  agent 
to  Manila  (we  were  very  large  buyers  of  hemp)  to  make  an  agreement  with  those 
houses  that  they  would  sell  ua  exclusively  in  this  country  their  manila  hemp. 

Q.  About  what  date  was  this? — A.  That  contract  was  drawn  in  London  and  it  was 
a  very  elaborate  affair,  and  these  5  English  houses  also  agreed  in  it  that  they  would 
not  sell  any  house  in  England  manila  hemp  unless  that  house  in  turn  agreed  that 
they  would  not  sell  to  anyone  in  this  country  except  at  an  advance  of  over  half  a  cent 
a  pound  above  the  price  we  were  paying. 

Q.  That  was  the  effort  you  were  making  to  shut  out  these  outside  concerns? — A. 
To  get  an  advantage  over  our  competitors. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that?— A.  I  do  not  know.  Those  coniracts  are  in  the 
receivers'  bands. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  was  an  effort  to  control  the  raw  material? — A.  To  get 
an  advantage  over  our  competitors  of  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Q.  Were  there  any  houses  left  in  Manila  who  could  be  competitors? — A.  No;  we 
had  them  all. 

Q.  How  did  your  competitors  secure  their  hemp? — A.  For  a  number  of  months 
they  paid  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  we  did  for  our  hemp,  but  it  finally  resulted 
in  some  English  houses  in  England  buying  hemp  and  defying  the  agreement  and 
selling  them,  after  having  taken  legal  advice  that  the  contract  would  not  hold  in  the 
English  courts.     It  was  an  interesting  attempt,  that  was  all. 

DISCRIMINATING   CONTRACT  MADE  WITH   KESPECT  TO    MACHINERY   AND  REPAIRS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Which  worked  about  six  months? — ^A.  Yes;  and  finally  fell 
through  because  the  people  would  not  live  up_  to  it.  We  also  had  an  agreement  with 
John  Good  and  other  manufacturers  of  machinery  not  to  sell  machinery  or  repairs  to 
any  concern  but  ours. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  hold? — A.  Well,  competition  killed  that.  A  new  concern 
started  up. 

Q.  Did  John  Good  have  patents  covering  his  special  machinerjr?— A.  Well,  the 
only  patent  he  ever  had  was  on  a  machine  called  the  "breaker,"  and  that,  I  think, 
ran  out  at  that  time,  axid  we  afterwards  found  out  that  the  patent  was  probably  not, 
good  anyhow. 

Q.  Did  that  give  you  an  advantags  for  a  period  of  some  months,  or  a  year  or  so?— 
A.  Well,  we  thought  that  would  stop  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  It  did  not 
affect  the  ones  in  existence.  The  National  Cordage  Company  was  advertised,  so  that 
that  did  really  in  the  end  a  good  deal  of  damage,  because  factories  started  all  over 
the  country,  making  severe  competition. 

AMOUNT   OP  CAPITAL  BBQUIBED   TO   START  A   CORDAGE   MANUFACTORY. 

Q.  About  how  much  capital  does  it  take  to  start  a  good  cordage  manufactory?— 
A. — It  takes  only  a  small  capital ;  it  depends.  I  should  say  with  1100,000,  leaving 
out  the  working  capital,  you  can  start  a  nice  factory. 

Q.  How  much  more  would  it  take  with  working  capital? — A.  As  much  again. 

Q.  $200,000  or  1250,000  would  start  a  well-equipped  factory?— A.  A  well-equipped 
factory;  not  as  large  as  the  big  ones,  and  therefore  not  quite  as  economical,  but  a 
good  factory.     It  is  very  easy  to  start  in  the  cordage  business. 

WHAT  SAVINGS  THE  COMBINATION   WAS   EXPECTED   TO   MAKE. 

Q.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  question  as  to  the  other  savings  that  were  made  by 
your  combination.  Besides  these  two  attempts  you  have  explained,  which  failed  to 
corner  either  the  raw-material  market  or  the  market  for  machines,  what  other  sav- 
ings were  you  able  to  make? — A.  We  did  not  attempt  ever  to  corner  the  raw-material 
market. 

Q.  These  special  contracts? — A.  They  were  discriminating  contracts,  under  which 
we  had  half  a  cent  advantage,  but  no  corner.  A  corner  is  when  the  other  fellow  can 
not  get  any  at  all. 

Q.  What  other  special  advantages  did  you  expect  to  get,  or  did  you  get,  from 
your  combination? — A.  Well,  of  course,  making  the  bulk  of  the  twine  and  rope  that 
was  used,  we  steadied  the  market  price,  and  could  steady  it  at  a  profitable  price. 

Q.  In  steadying  it  at  a  profitable  price,  did  you  find  your  competitors  cutting 
under  to  take  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

CONCERNS   OUTSIDE  THE  COMBINATION   HAVE  THE  ADVANTAGE. 

Q.  Or  were  they  willing  to  follow  you? — A.  I  think  we  were  a  great  advantage  to 
our  competitors;  so  much  so  that  I  would  rather  have  been  on  the  outside  than  in 
the  combination. 

Q.  You  think  those  outside  have  an  advantage? — A.  Have  an  advantage  in  nearly 
every  combination.  The  only  combinations  in  my  mind  that  are  bound  to  succeed 
are  those  which  are  of  real  benefit  to  the  people.  In  other  words,  those  that  intro- 
duce economies  and  are  able  to  maintain  them  so  that  the  people  get  cheap  goods  and 
the  outsider  can  not  compete  with  them.  Those  are  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
those  are  the  combinations  that  are  controlled  to  advantage.  Those  that  put  the 
price  where  it  will  encourage  competition  are  bound  to  go  to  pieces. 
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Q.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  the  cordage  industry  is  one  in  which  there  can  be 
any  special  economies  made? — A.  I  do  not  think  so  to  any  large  extent.  I  think  a 
lai^e  mill  properly  run  is  better  than  any  combination  of  mills.  That  is  my  present 
opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  effect  would  it  have  if  the  combination  controlled 
patents? — A.  That  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  combination;  but  there  are  no 
patents  in  our  business.  There  is  nothing  to  give  us  a  hold  on  the  business  at  all 
except  the  control  of  the  raw  material,  and  that  does  not  seem  practical  either. 

Q.  Your  opinion  would  be  modified  then  if  the  combination  had  the  control  of 
patents  and  trade-marks  at  an  extreme  value? — A.  Then  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

LARGE  SINGLE    MANCFACTUEERS    HAVE   ADVANTAGE   OVER   COMBIXATIOXS   IN   CERTAIN 

CASES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  said  that  you  thought  a  large  single  manufacturer  would 
have  an  advantage  over  a  lar^e  combination  of  companies? — A.  I  think  when  one 
group  of  men  are  devoting  their  energies  to  running  one  mill  and  distributing  their 
goods,  they  do  it  cheaper  and  better  than  they  do  when  they  are  looking  after  a 
group  of  mills. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  possible,  through  a  system  of  comparative  bookkeeping,  to 
keep  up  the  interest  in  the  establishments? — A.  I  never  found  it  was  of  the  same 
advantage  as  looking  after  my  own  mill. 

Q.  (By  Sir.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  would  obtain  largely  with  all  these 
combinations  and  trusts? — A.  1  think  not.  As  the  gentleman  just  said,  many  of  the 
combinations  have  trade-marks  and  patents. 

Q.  Where  there  are  no  patents  and  trade-marks,  do  you  think  the  combination  can 
do  it  as  economically  as  the  owners  of  a  large-sized  plant? — A.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
very  large  question  which  is  disputed  at  present;  but  my  personal  opinion  is  that  I 
would  rather  be  the  head  of  a  very  large  plant  or  a  plant  that  does  not  control  patents 
and  trade-marks,  and  that  I  can  mn  it  better  than  I  could  a  combination  of  mills. 

Q.  Did  you  make  contracts  with  jobbers  and  retail  dealers  not  to  sell  below  a  certain 
price? — ^A.  No;  we  never  had  contracts;  we  never  attempted  that. 

SUCCESS  OP  combination  depends  largely  on   EXECUTIVE  ABILITY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  awhile  ago  that  you  would  prefer  to  be  an  outsider 
except  where  special  economies  could  be  made  by  the  combination,  and  you  have 
now  also  excepted  a  business  that  controls  patents  and  trade-marks.  Do  you  think 
there  are  any  other  industries  besides  those  that  control  patents  and  trade-marks  that 
can  make  any  special  savings  or  economies  through  combinalions? — ^A.  It  is  largely 
a  question  of  wonderful  executive  ability. 

Q.  Just  as  in  the  individual  case? — ^A.  Yes;  here  is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability. 
He  can  run  one  plant  and  make  a  success  of  it,  or  he  may  be  able  to  run  a  combina- 
tion successfully.  Other  people  might  try  to  get  a  number  of  j)lants  going,  get  them 
together,  and  make  a  failure  of  it.  It  depends  on  executive  ability.  To  run  a  num- 
ber of  plants  together  is  very  difficult,  and  takes  a  high  order  of  intellect  to  do 
successfully. 

NATURE  OF  BUSINESS  APPECTS  SUCCESS  OP  COMBINATION. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  is  enough  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  special  business 
to  be  of  importance?  Let  me  illustrate.  We  had  Mr.  White  before  us  the  other  day, 
the  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  salt  industry  the  freight  charges  were  a  very  material  part  of  the  cost  of  putting 
the  salt  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  he  thought  that  in  that  industry  the 
saving  of  cross  freights  was  a  very  material  saving  that  could  not  be  made  without  a 
combination  that  brought  together  a  good  many  different  plants.  I  simply  cite  that 
as  one  illustration  of  an  industry  that  he  thought,  at  any  rate,  had  a  means  of  saving 
that  perhaps  would  overcome  this  personal  element. — A.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  discussed  a  great  deal.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Flint,  who  is  a  great  com- 
bination man  now-a-days,  he  was  talking  about  the  cast-pipe  industry,  and  he  said 
the  only  thing  that  gave  them  an  advantage  was  that  by  ha^-ing  a  pipe  plant  here 
and  there  he  could  supply  a  pipe  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  a  competitor 
starting  up  here  could  not  "reach  that  point  there.  It  is  entirely  a  trade  matter,  but 
most  combinations  are  not  satisfied  with  the  freight  advantage. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  exceptions,  then? — A.  Oh,  there  are  undoubtedly  excep- 
tions; each  case  would  have  to  be  considered  separately,  I  suppose. 
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WHY    ASSETS  OF   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY   DID   NOT  COVER   LIABILITIES. 

Q.  You  said  that  owing  to  the  credit  situation  in  1893  your  organization  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Did  your  assets  prove  enough  to  pay  creditors? — A.  No, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  panic  caused  in  the  hemp  and  binder  twine  market  by 
the  failure  was  so  great  that  binder  twine  which  was  worth  and  would  have  been  sold 
for  16,000,000  sold  for  about  |2,500,000.  The  shrinkage  came  entirely  from  the  panic 
caused  by  the  failure  in  the  hemp  and  binder  twine  markets.  [Producing  paper.] 
Here  is  a  hemp  chart  that  I  thought  would  be  interesting  to  you,  showing  the  fluctua- 
tions in  manila  hemp  for  the  years  from  1870  to  1900.  The  middle  price  is  about  6 
cents.  It  runs  quite  evenly  for  a  time.  When  the  National  Cordage  Company  failed, 
it  went  down  and  stood  very  low.  The  price  fell  to  the  lowest  ever  known  for  manila 
hemp,  3  cents  to  3|.  During  the  Spanish  war  the  hemp,  of  course,  went  up,  and 
when  the  war  was  successful  it  went  down  again.  And  then  the  Manila  ports  were 
closed,  and  it  ran  up  to  about  14  cents  a  pound  from  3J. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  it  is  now  at  what? — A.  Now,  it  is  8  cents. 

Q.  You  will  put  that  chart  in  aa  one  of  your  exhibits,  will  you? — A.  Yes.  That  is 
the  price  of  hemp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Your  chart  gives  also  the  jute  market.  Does  your  house  have 
anything  to  do  with  jute? — A.  No. 

reason  for  failure  of  national  company  and  shrinkage  op  its  assets. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  say  that  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  was 
due  in  the  first  place  to  a  shrinkage  of  credits  from  outside  reasons?— A.  I  consider  it 
was  entirely  due  to  that. 

Q.  And  then  the  failure  of  the  assets  to  cover  the  indebtedness  was  due  to  the 
panic  caused  by  the  company's  failure? — A.  To  the  panic  caused  by  its  failure  and 
the  general  depression  that  ensued  from  that.  Why  some  of  the  twine  that  would 
have  been  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound  did  not  realize  3  cents.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  there  could  be  such  a  shrinkage. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  about  what  the  payment  was? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  The  reorgani- 
zation committee  had  charge  of  that.  Some  people  were  secured  and  others  were 
not,  and  there  were  different  kinds  of  settlement. 

reorganization — THE  UNITED  STATES  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  outline  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
into  the  United  States  Company? — A.  That  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. .  The  old 
directors  resigned  and  the  board  was  reorganized  with  a  bankers'  board  of  directors, 
and  I  have  never  had  aword  to  say  about  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  or  the 
Standard  Hope  and  Twine  Company. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  plants  of  the  old  company  remained  in  the 
United  States  Company? — A.  Well,  they  all  remained  in;  but  some  were  sold  out 
afterwards.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  still  holds  some,  and  is  still 
offering  plants  for  sale;  can  not  run  them  successfully. 

Q.  You  say  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  sold  some  of  their  plants  off 
pretty  soon.  Do  you  know  whether  they  closed  down  any  of  them? — A.  I  think 
they  did,  oh  yes;  and  the  same  way  with  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. 
That  is  only  running  two  plants,  I  think,  now. 

Q.  Out  of  about  how  many? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  many  they  have  sold. 
This  is  hearsay  that  I  have  been  testif j^ing  from.  They  must  have  seven  or  eight 
plants,  but  I  think  they  are  only  runnmg  two. 

NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY  TOOK   IN  ONLY  GOOD  PLANTS. 

Q.  We  will  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  management  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  that  was  organized  you  took  m 
none  excepting  good  plants  that  had  been  making  profits? — A.  That  was  certainlj^  so. 

Q.  As  you  bought  up  plants  from  time  to  time  did  you  follow  the  same  principle 
of  taking  in  good  plants? — A.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  plants  we  took  in,  but 
we  only  took  in  plants  that  were  competing  with  us,  and  we  eliminated  that  .much 
competition  with  us  by  taking  them  in. 

Q.  Well,  you  took  in  plante  only  that  were  competing  with  you;  did  you  take  in 
some  that  were  not  making  money? — A.  I  think  they  were  all  making  money.  I 
do  not  remember  now.  If  you  will  tell  me  any  specific  case  or  plant  you  are  think- 
ing of,  perhaps  I  can  tell. 
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Q.  What  I  ask  is  this:  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  most  dangerous 
competitors  are  those  concerns  which  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  are  not 
making  inoney.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  your  experience? — A.  No,  I  do  not 
think  that  was  the  case  with  us.  You  see  the  formation  of  tlie  National  Cordage 
Company  and  our  holding  a  fair  margin  of  profit  enabled  them  all  to  make  money, 
and  I  think  they  were  all  making  money.  Of  course,  a  bankrupt  plant  that  comes 
in  as  a  new  competitor  is  a  dangerous  competitor,  but  that  did  not  occur  so  far  as  I 
can  remember.  I  think  they  were  all  going  concerns  and  making  money.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and  the  Fitler  Cordage  Company 
and  all  those  big  concerns  made  handsome  profits  during  the  time  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company. 

NO    CHANGE    JIADE    IN    WAGES — DURATION    OF   NATIONAL   COMPANY SALARIES. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  change  in  the  wages  of  your  employees? — A.  No;  not  the 
slightest. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  National  Cordage  Company  in  existence? — A.  I  think  it  was 
from  1887  to  1893. 

Q.  Was  there  in  the  management  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  any  material 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  and  ofiicers  over  what  they  had  been 
receiving  before  in  the  separate  plants? — A.  No;  the  reason  why  there  was  not  was 
because  each  director  had  to  look  after  the  manufacture  in  his  own  plant;  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  keep  the  same  persons.  I  may  add  that  the  officers  of  the  National 
never  receivedany  salary. 

Q.  Was  that  generally  true? — A.  They  were  large  stockholders,  but  they  never 
received  any  salary.  That  was  the  principal  officers.  Of  course,  the  clerks  did. 
But  I  never  received  any  salary.  I  ruined  myself  in  trying  to  support  the  stock  of 
the  National  Cordage  Company,  as  has  been  proved  by  testimony  on  record  in  New 
York.  I  bought  over  11,000,000  worth  of  stock  to  try  and  support  it  when  the  panic 
ensued — to  try  and  support  our  preferred  stock;  and  that  is  what  ruined  me. 

Q.  Was  that  true  of  all  the  officers? — A.  I  think  if  was.  It  broke  nearly  every  one 
of  them.  They  were  all  standing  behind  the  stock,  my  partner,  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Wall,  and  they  all  lost  heavily.  We  thought  we  could  pull  it  through;  we  did 
not  know  there  was  going  to  be  such  an  immense  collapse  of  values.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  make  money  in  the  cordage  business  now.  I  am  making  money  in  my 
little  concern. 

NO   ADVANTAGE   FROM   COMBINATION   IN   CORDAGE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  But  you  thought  you  could  carry  it  through  at  that  time  and  the  National 
Cordage  Company  could  sell  out  its  stocks?  So  that  the  general  result  of  your  expe- 
rience is  still  that  there  is  no  material  saving  from  a  combination  in  that  field? — A. 
No;  that  has  often  been  discussed  since  then.  I  do  not  believe  the  cordage  business 
can  be  consolidated  successfully;  I  mean  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  it. 

THE   UNITED    STATES    CORDAGE   ASSOCIATION ITS   OBJECTS. 

Q.  Will  you  just  speak  for  a  moment  with  reference  to  the  present  United  States 
Cordage  Association? ' — A.  Yes;  that  is  an  association  of  not  all,  but  of  a  majority  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  they  meet  to  discuss  the  hemp  situation  and  prices  and 
different  abuses  that  occur  in  the  trade,  such  as  too  much  time,  too  large  discounts 
for  cash;  and  the  last  meeting  was  principally  about  a  uniform  hemp  contract.  The 
manufacturers  have  all  been  accepting  any  kind  of  a  contract  from  the  dealers,  and 
some  of  these  contracts  have  been  and  are  very  unfair;  and  some  time  ago  we 
appointed  a  committee  to  get  up  a  uniform  form  of  hemp  contract  to  make  between 
the  dealers  and  the  association,  and  that  was  what  the  association  had  under  advise- 
ment at  the  last  meeting. 

Q.  Do  those  contracts  affect  the  question  of  the  weight  per  bale? — A.  The  sisal- 
hemp  contract  was  the  one  I  was  just  working  on  the  other  day.  We  want  to  make 
a  uniform  bale,  or  at  least  a  tonnage  contract.  We  have  sometimes  been  discrimi- 
nated against  very  greatly.  For  instance,  an  importer  would  sell  us  1,000  bales  of 
sisal  hemp.  If  the  market  went  up  the  bales  would  be  light,  and  if  the  market 
went  down  the  bales  would  be  heavy.  Now  we  want  to  make  a  contract  so  that  the 
bales  shall  average  360  pounds  apiece. 

1  See  pp.  120, 148, 1.59. 
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BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OP  THIS  POEM   OP  ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  association  between  the  manufacturers  simply  to  control  mat- 
ters of  that  kind  can  be  maintained  and  will  be  beneficial? — A.  It  is  very  desirable, 
and  I  think  all  the  manufacturers  like  it.  They  do  not  have  that  bitter  feeling  that 
they  otherwise  would  have,  and  they  become  friends  and  do  not  believe  everything 
they  hear  about  each  other,  and  it  is  very  beneficial.  It  is  like  meeting  a  number 
of  men  at  a  club,  you  know.  If  I  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  one  of  my 
competitors  who  has  done  something  to  me  I  do  not  mind  speaking  to  him  about  it, 
and  often  find  that  I  have  been  lied  to.  It  makes  a  better  feeling  and  is  very 
beneficial. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  limits  competition  at  all? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  does 
that,  because  we  are  all  selling  at  more  or  less  the  same  prices  now.  There  are  more 
or  less  uniform  prices  because  there  is  just  a  certain  margin  above  hemp,  and  prices 
vary  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  with  diHer- 
ent  manufacturers,  but  it  prevents  that  fierce  competition  which  is  so  ruinous  to 
trade,  and  it  is  the  nicest  form  of  competition. 

HESULT  OF  KEMOVAL  OF  TAKIPF   ON   CORDAGE  WOULD   BE  lN.TUEIOnS.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question.  Supposing  cordage 
factories  were  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
cordage  factories  in  the  United  States? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  May  I  precede  that  with  another?  If  the  tariff  on  cordage 
were  removed,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Philippine  Islands? — 
A.  I  think  a  moderate  tariff  is  very  desirable,  because  otherwise  we  would  be  used 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  all  classes  of  rope,  from  England,  Ireland,  the  Philippines 
and  Germany,  and  other  places.  The  tariff  prevents  that.  I  think  American  rope 
is  the  best  rope  made,  and  one  reason  is  that  we  have  not  had  to  compete  with  the 
rope  they  send  out  there.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  labor  is  very  ignorant. 
There  is  one  disadvantage  they  would  have.  A  great  many  orders  we  have  are  for 
special  lengths — three  strand,  four  strand,  forty  fathoms,  eighty  fathoms,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — and  they  have  to  be  made  up  quickly  and  shipped  out  the  next 
day.  Of  course,  being  so  far  away  they  could  not  do  that  trade,  but  as  to  whether 
they  could  send  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  sizes  and  hurt  this  market,  I  think  they 
could  if  they  can  make  it  cheaper.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  free  trade 
with  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  some  smart  Yankee  would  go  over  and  start 
a  factory  there  and  maybe  get  some  good  men.  There  is  a  factory  in  Yokohama 
that  makes  good  rope,  and  the  owner  is  a  Japanese  maker. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  said  that  the  way  to  fight  combinations  of  manufacturers  is  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  their  product? — A.  It  might  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
combination,  but,  I  believe,  in  hurting  the  combination  it  would  hurt  the  country. 
I  think  that  combinations  that  do  not  charge  too  much  are  an  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  those  that  do  charge  too  much  will  fail  and  competition  ensue.  If  I 
were  making  too  many  goods,  running  my  factory  full,  and  could  not  sell  them  at  a 
profit  here,  I  would  sell  the  surplus  abroad  at  any  price,  even  10  per  cent  below  cost. 
Now,  if  we  had  free  trade  with  England,  England  would  be  dumping  her  surplus 
product  here  to  keep  her  factories  running;  it  would  injure  our  whole  product. 

MANUFACTUKEKS  WILL   SELL   ABROAD   CHEAPER  THAN  AT  HOME,    WITH   OR  WITHOUT 

TAKIPP. 

Q.  The  claim  is  made  that  these  combinations  are  keeping  up  the  domestic  price  to 
the  full  limit  and  still  selling  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  foreign  markets  at  a  very  much 
lower  price? — A.  I  think  that  would  occur  without  any  tariff.  I  think  England  to-day 
will  export  goods  below  what  she  sells  for  at  home.  As  for  the  rope  manufacturers, 
I  know  they  have  a  regular  trade;  they  are  selling  rope  to  that  trade  at  10  cents,  and 
goods  to  be  exported  they  will  sell,  for  instance,  at  9|  cents.  It  does  not  hurt  the 
rope  manufacturer's  trade  when  these  goods  go  abroad,  whereas  he  would  not  go 
around  in  his  own  country  and  sell  them  at  that  figure.  It  would  knock  the  profit  off, 
his  business;  but  if  he  can  sell  it  abroad  he  will  do  it.  I  think  it  is  natural  to  do  that 
without  combination. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  is  used  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  connection  with 
the  United  States?— A.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  I  think  it  is  used  continually. 
I  have  heard  that  in  all  directions. 

iSeepp.  115,  141,  150. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  many  manufacturers  here  who  are  manufacturing  this  cheap  grade 
of  rope  you  are  speaking  of  that  interferes  with  you?  You  spoke  of  the  large  compe- 
tition of  loose  ends  and  poor-grade  ropes  in  foreign  markets. — A.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
personal,  but  there  is  one  manufacturer  here  who  does  sell  a  very  poor  grade  of 
mixed  rope,  because  he  has  very  hard  work  to  get  trade. 

A  SMALL  CONCERN  CAN   COMPETE  WITH   A   LARGE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philijps.)  Now,  you  said  of  a  large  combination,  that  if  they  put  the 
price  high  they  invite  competition.  Would  that  be  true,  as  a  rule,  of  a  combination 
that  had,  say,  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  capital?  How  could  a  small  concern  com- 
pete with  such  a  large  combination  if  they  had  such  a  large  control  of  the  market? 
Would  not  this  combination  meet  the  small  concern  at  given  points  and  at  those  given 
points  sell  below  cost? — A.  Maybe  I  can  give  you  an  example.  The  United  States 
Steel  Trust  is  probably  the  biggest  corporation,  as  we  all  know,  with  $1,100,000,000 
capital  and  $300,000,000  of  bonds.  I  am  the  president  of  a  steel  company  that  has 
$750,000  of  capital.  I  would  rather  have  my  interest  in  that  company  than  have  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  the  United  States  Steel  Company  for  this  reason:  We  are 
on  Long  Island  and  our  raw  material  is  scrap  instead  of  the  ore,  and  we  have  steel 
furnaces  in  which  we  convert  the  scrap,  which  is  purchased  in  New  York.  Old 
machinery  and  old  scrap  iron  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes  into  our  furnaces,  and 
out  of  it  we  make  billets  and  rods.  We  have  not  any  dead  weight  to  carry,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  steel  trust  can  take  advantage  of  us.  We  have  a  local  market  and 
our  raw  material  is  locally  produced,  and  we  have  a  good  market. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  enter  the  local  market  and  sell  below  cost? — A.  We  would 
have  to  find  a  market  a  little  farther  off;  we  would  have  larger  freights  against  us. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  follow  you  there? — A.  They  would  have  to. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  reduce  the  price  over  the  whole  country? — A.  They  would 
have  a  dead  loss,  and  it  would  cost  them  $10,000,000. 

Q.  That  might  be  true,  but  you  could  not  sell  your  steel? — A.  The  question  is 
whether  we  could  lose  $100,000  as  long  as  they  could  lose  $10,000,000.  If  it  came  to 
a  fight  to  the  death,  I  do  not  know  who  would  die  first. 

Q.  That  method  has  been  used  to  crush  out  small  persons? — A.  I  believe  it  has. 

Q.  They  go  into  a  given  market  and  crush  them  out  and  do  it  right  along? — A. 
One  safety  in  this  special  position  of  ours  is  that  we  have  an  export  market.  We 
are  situated  at  a  desirable  point  for  the  export  market.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
how  far  they  intend  to  crush  us,  but  Mr.  Morgan  has  told  us  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  hurt  anybody;  they  are  only  going  to  have  a  steady  market  for  steel. 

NO  CANADIAN  ESTABLISHMENTS   IN  THE  NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  had  in  the  National  Cordage  Company  some  Canadian 
establishments,  did  you  not? — A.  No;  never  had  any.  A  syndicate  of  manufacturers 
bought  largely  in  the  Consumers'  Cordage  Company  of  Canada. 

Q.  But  that  was  never  a  part  of  the  National  Cordage  Company? — A.  No. 

NO   POOLING    AGREEMENTS   IN   LAST  TWELVE  YEARS. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  pooling  agreements '  since  the  Standard  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  since  the  National  Company? — A.  Not  in  the  last  12  years. 

Q.  Not  since  the  National  Company  was  organized? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  outside  of  the  Standard  Company  now 
work  in  harmony  with  it? — A.  We  are  all  working  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  particular  harmony. 

Q.  No  agreements? — A.  There  are  no  agreements  at  all,  except  we  have  a  friendly 
feeling  and  no  bitter  competition;  but  there  are  no  penalties  about  price  cutting  or 
anything  of  that  sort. 

NO   LEGISLATION   NEEDED   ON  THE   SUB.IECT   OP   COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  any  possible  legislation 
that  might  benefit  the  pubUc— legislation,  I  mean,  on  this  subject  of  combinations?— 
A.  Well,  my  personal  opinion  is  that  no  legislation  is  necessary,  because,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  think  a  trust  or  combination  that  benefits  the  public  will  last,  and 
when  it  does  not  benefit  the  public  it  will  be  killed  by  outside  competition.  I  think 
it  is  a  natural  law  that  takes  care  of  itself. 

1  See  pp.  126, 138. 147. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  it  been  the  history  of  some  of  the  very  largest  trusts 
that  they  were  killed  by  competition? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  not  follow  their  competitors  into  the  market  and  sell  below  cost? — A. 
As  far  as  I  know — not  to  mention  names — I  think  the  most  conspicuous  trusts  have 
resulted  in  giving  cheaper  products  to  the  people. 

MANUFACTURE    OF  WIEK  HOPE. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Do  you  manufacture  wire  rope? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  National  Cordage  Company  manufacture  wire  rope? — No. 

Q.  How  many  different  establishments  are  there  manufacturing  wire  rope? — A.  I 
think  about  8.     I  have  only  been  making  it  for  about  one  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  the  wire  rope  manufactured  particularly  by  those  that  are  engaged  in  the 
cordage  business,  or  by  iron  and  steel  plants? — A.  Entirely  outside.  I  am  the  only 
cordage  man  that  makes  wire  rope. 

Q.  Are  you  making  that  at  this  steel  company  that  you  spoke  of?— A.  No,  I  am 
making  it  at  the  plant  where  I  make  manila  rope. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  wire  rope  made  in  connection  with  the  steel  indus- 
try?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  manufacturers? — A.  Roebling  is  the  big  one. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GIDEON  F.  HOLMES, 

TreoMurer  of  the  Plymcmth  Cordage  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

At  12.07  p.  m.  Mr.  Gideon  F.  Holmes,  of  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address? — ^A.  Gideon  F. 
Holmes. 

Q.  And  your  address? — A.  North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Q.  You  are  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company? — A.  I  am  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  cordage  business? — A.  I  have  been 
with  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for  42  years. 

POOLING   AGREEMENTS   IN   THE  CORDAGE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  Has  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  at  any  time  been  connected  with  other 
cordage  manufacturers  through  pools'  or  agreements  regarding  selling,  or  has  it 
formed  part  of  a  combination  at  any  time? — A.  It  has  in  times  past. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  concerning  some  of  the  agreements  that  the  Plymouth  Company 
has  had  with  other  concerns?  Please  state  about  when  these  agreements  were  made, 
and  describe  their  general  nature. — A.  Well  now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the 
exact  dates. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  time? — A.  It  would  go  back  several  years.  We  had 
a  pool  whereby  each  concern  was  allotted  a  certain  percentage  of  the  business  done 
by  the  entire  pool,  and  then  if  we  overran  our  percentage  we  paid  into  the  pool  a 
certain  amount  per  pound,  and  if  we  fell  short  we  received  from  the  pool. 

Q.  Did  that  pool  include  any  large  proportion  of  manufacturers  in  the  country?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Substantially  all  of  them? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  included  all,  but  most 
of  them. 

Q.  Was  the  pooling  arrangement  that  you  had  in  those  days  a  profitable  one  to 
your  company? — A.  We  have  made  more  money  outside  of  a  pool  than  we  have  in  a 
pool. 

Q.  Did  any  special  advantages  accrue  to  you  from  any  of  your  pooling  agree- 
ments?— A.  We  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  later  on  we  concluded  that  it  was  not  to 
our  advantage.     In  fact,  we  paid  in  every  time  into  the  pool. 

iSeepp,  126, 137, 147. 
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COMPETITION   WITH    THE    NATIONAL    COMPANY. 

Q.  You  were  solicited  to  join  the  National  Cordage  Company  at  the  time  that  waa 
oiganized? — A.  Well,  we  were  solicited  to  sell  out  to  them. 

Q.  When  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  in  active  operation  did  you  find  that 
it  interfered  materially  with  your  business  so  as  to  lessen  your  profits  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  competition? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  able  at  any  time  through  their  agreements  with  the  sellers  of  manila 
hemp  to  gain  any  special  advantage  in  that  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  at  one  time  at  least  the  National  Cordage 
Company  succeeded  in  getting  purchasing  agreements  by  which  they  had  half  a  cent 
per  pound  advantage  of  other  buyers  in  the  United  States.  Did  your  company 
experience  this  disadvantage? — ^A.  We  never  experienced  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  thought  you  were  able  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  selling  price  of  rope,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  following  the 
prices  that  they  had  set,  or  were  your  prices  established  wholly  independently? — A. 
Well,  we  followed  them  pretty  closely.  Perhaps  in  explanation  of  that  I  may  say 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  our  company  from  the  very  beginning  to  put  out  goods 
of  special  merit.  We  have  always  considered  quality  and  fair  dealing  first,  and  com- 
mercial gain  next.  In  fact,  in  our  judgment  commercial  gain  naturally  follows  merit, 
and  we  are  satisfied  if  we  know  that  our  competitors  are  not  underselling  us. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  did  the  National  Cordage  Company  hold  prices  somewhat  higher 
than  they  had  been  before  the  cordage  company  was  formed,  so  that  by  following 
them  you  really  got  a  benefit  from  the  company's  existence? — ^A.  Yes,  but  whether 
they  would  have  put  up  the  price  if  the'price  of  hemp  had  not  been  advanced  is  quite 
another  question.  Their  trying  to  get  the  control  of  hemp  naturally  put  up  its  price, 
and,  of  course,  manufactured  goods  had  to  follow. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  the  manufactured  goods  go  up  more  than  proportionately  to 
the  price  of  hemp? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  did,  but  all  the  manufacturers  had  more 
or  less  hemp  on  hand  from  which  they  gained  the  advantage  of  the  higher  price. 

SPECULATIVE   XATUBE   OF  THE   CORDAGE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  Does  the  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  form  so  important  a  part  of 
the  product  that  the  business  is  made  somewhat  speculative  in  its  nature  on  account 
of  the  raw  material  market? — ^A.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  decidedly  so.' 

Q.  Earlier  such  was  not  the  case? — A.  Not  to  such  an  extent.  Of  course,  when 
the  National  Cordage  Company  started  in  and  tried  to  buy  large  quantities  of'hemp, 
they  naturally  pushed  up  the  price, 

Q.  And  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  stock  on  hand? — A.  Yes,  we 
had  to  follow  them  to  an  extent.  We  did  get  caught  once  or  twice,  but  it  averaged 
up  all  right. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  buy  your  hemp,  speaking  generally,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  last  you  a  year,  or  do  you  buy  from  time  to  time? — A.  If  I  think  the  market 
is  low,  I  anticipate  my  wants  and  buy  hemp.  If  I  have  a  feeling  that  prices  are 
going  to  decline,  I  hold  off  the  market. 

Q.  So  that  of  necessity  the  business  has  to  be  more  or  less  speculative,  depending 
upon  your  judgment  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  within  the  next  2  or  3  months? — A. 
Well,  to  illustrate:  You  understand  that  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  price  of 
manila  hemp  went  up  from  3f  cents  a  pound  to  about  15  cents  a  pound.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  getting  the  figures  exact,  but  they  are  very  close.  Well,  when  we 
saw  trouble  was  coming  we  naturally  bought  ahead. 

NO  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGE   OBTAINABLE  PK05I   COMBINATION   IN   CORDAGE   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  From  the  general  nature  of  the  cordage  business  do  you  think  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  organization  powerful  enough  so  that  it  could  practically  drive  out 
of  business  the  smaller  competitors? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  industry  such  a  one  that  a  comparatively  small  establishment  can  work  to 
almost  as  good  advantage  as  a  great  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  savings,  if  any,  that  could  be  made  by  a  lai^e  combina- 
tion? Could  it  save  anything  at  all?— A.  The  only  way  they  could  make  a  saving 
would  be  in  their  management,  and,  of  course,  the  small  concern  can  do  that  as  well 
as  the  large  concern. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  personal  element  in  the  management  of  the  concern  is 
the  chief  thing  in  the  cordage  industry? — A.  I  do. 

'  See  pp.  120, 154. 
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RELATIONS  WITH   EMPLOYEES — tIeNEMBNTS. 

Q.  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  ia,  I  have  understood,  an  old  company.  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  good  many  years? — A.  Yes,  it  was  organized  in  1824. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  relations  with  your  employees,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  building  tenement  houses  for  your 
employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why?  Do  you  make  the  rents  of  those  tenements  an  additional  source  of 
profit,  or  what  are  your  reasons  for  taking  especial  care  of  your  employees?— A.  So 
as  to  have  them  near  ua  and  to  give  them  better  houses  to  live  in. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  proportion  of  your  employees  are  in  these  tenement  houses?— 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  as  I  would  like  to,  and  as  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
known  that  question  was  coming  up.  We  have  about  1,000  persons — men,  women, 
girls,  and  boys  in  our  employ.     We  have  173  tenements. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  employees  the  opportunity  of  buying  these  tenements  for 
themselvea  if  they  want  to  have  an  independent  houae  of  their  own? — A.  No,  but  a 
great  many  of  our  employees  own  their  own  houses  right  in  the  neighborhood. 

RELATIONS  WITH   EMPLOYEES — TRADE   UNIONS,    LABOR  DIFPICDLTIES. 

Q.  Are  your  employees  organized  into  trade  unions  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  this  country  employees  in  the  cordage  business  gen- 
erally have  trade  unions? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  found  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  express  any  opposition  to 
trade  unions  in  connection  with  your  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  your  employees? — A.  No.  About  1863  or 
1864  we  had  a  difficulty  that  lasted  only  a  few  days;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  a  few  of  our  men  went  out. 

Q.  On  a  strike? — A.  Without  expressing  or  telling  ua  of  any  dissatisfaction,  with- 
out telling  us  anything  at  all.  The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  when  I  received  a  tele- 
phone message  from  our  superintendent  that  one  of  the  departments  had  gone  out  of 
one  of  the  mills. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  trouble  you  had  with  them  since  the  sixties? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  could  not  have  put  it  oft  for  a  week.  Now,  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  personally  I  feel  very  sore  over  that,  because  I  think  it  was  without  any 
just  cause  or  reason  whatever.  This  difiiculty  was  Wednesday  afternoon.  Thurs- 
day morning  some  of  them  went  back  again.  Thursday  noon  time  nearly  every  one 
had  gone  back,  and  the  rest  came  down  Thursday  afternoon  and  asked  the  privilege 
of  going  to  work  the  next  morning  without  any  change  in  the  hours,  in  the  pay, 
conditions,  or  anything  else.  It  was  simply  a  misunderstanding  brought  about  by 
the  hot  headed  talk  of  3  or  4  youngsters,  I  think,  under  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  And  all  of  them  went  back? — A.  Every  one  of  them.  So  that  the  difficulty  or 
the  objections  or  complaints  could  not  have  been  very  aerioua.  This  was  ordinary 
help,  you  understand,  and  in  looking  back  to  the  month  of  January,  when  we  were 
running  along  in  the  regular  way,  and  no  overtime  or  anything  of  that  sort,  we  found 
these  very  persons  that  had  gone  out  on  a  strike  on  Wednesday  afternoon  averaged 
over  nine  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  during  one  of  those  weeks  in  January. 

HOURS    OP  LABOR — SEX   OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  plant  day  and  night  at  times? — A.  We  have  not  for  a  time. 
We  stopped  it  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What  is  your  working  day — how  many  hours? — A.  We  make  58  hours  a  week. 
We  start  our  mill  at  half  past  6  in  the  morning,  stop  at  12  for  dinner,  start  again  at 
1  and  stop  at  6;  and  by  stopping  on  Saturday  at  12  o'clock  we  make  the  58  hours, 
and  that  ends  the  week's  work. 

Q.  Are  those  about  the  hours  followed  in  the  cordage  industry  throughout  the 
country,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  think  the  other  plants  make  more  hours. 

Q.  Are  your  hours  prescribed  by  the  Maasachusette  law? — A.  Yes,  for  women  and 
minors,  but  not  for  men;  but  we  put  them  all  on  the  same  basis. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  employees  are  women? — A.  Out  of  a  thousand 
employees  about  160  are  women  and  girls. 

FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC   MARKET  FOR   PRODUCT. 

Q.  Where  are  your  markets,  mainly?  Where  do  you  sell  your  products?— A. 
Nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Where  do  you  export? — A.  To  the  Argentine  Republic,  England,  Germany, 
Eussia,  Austria,  and  South  Africa. 

Q.  And  you  sell,  I  suppose,  throughout  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 
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COMPETITION   WITH   WBSTEKN  MANUFAOTUEEBS — MEXICAN   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  at  enough  disadvantage  as  regards  the  freight  charges 
to  interfere  materially  with  your  selling  in  the  western  market,  say  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago  or  beyond? — A.  We  are  feeling  this  more  now  than  we  ever  have 
before. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  output  is  binder  twine? — A.  About  one-half. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  binder  twine  that  you  feel  this  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  freight  charges? — A.  Well,  to  illustrate,  the  western  manufacturers  can 

fet  their  hemp  at  the  present  time  delivered  in  the  West  at  about  the  same  price  we 
ave  to  pay  for  it  delivered  at  our  works,  and,  of  course,  we  have  to  pay  ttic  freight 
on  the  manufactured  article  afterwards. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  their  hemp  so  as  to  have  it  come  at  about  the  same  rate? — 
A.  I  am  referring  now,  you  understand,  more  particularly  to  sisal  hemp,  which  is  a 
product  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  twine.  The 
western  manufacturers  get  it  up  from  the  gulf  ports,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  mostly. 
I  understand  that  the  present  rate  of  freight  from  Mexico  or  from  Progresso  to  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile  is  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Tlie  rate 
of  freight  on  hemp  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  is  supposed  to  be  about  15  cents. 
That  is  not  exact,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  15  cents.  The  actual  rate  from 
Mobile  to  Chicago  is  18  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  on  hemp  from  Progresso 
to  Boston  is  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent.  The  rate  on  tho  manufactured  product 
from  Boston  to  Chicago  is  25  cents. 

Nov^,  while  on  the  subject  of  competition  with  other  mills,  I  should  like  to  speak 
of  a  mill  down  in  Mexico.  There  is  a  mill  there  that  is  generally  understood — I  pre- 
sume that  it  can  be  easily  ascertained  whether  it  is  true  or  not — to  have  some  special 
adva:itages.  There  is  an  export  duty  in  Mexico  on  all  sisal  hemp.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  there  is  no  export  duty  on  the  manufactured  product,  so  as  to 
encourage  this  mill.  Whatever  advantage  they  may  have  over  us  on  labor  here,  I 
do  not  know;  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  do  have  the  advantage  of  not 
having  to  pay  the  export  duty  on  their  manufactured  goods. 

Q.  Do  they  send  much  of  their  product  into  the  United  States? — A.  Most  of  it 
comes  into  the  United  States,  I  understand. 

y.  Does  the  export  duty  that  you  have  to  pay  on  the  sisal  offset  the  import  duty 
thai  they  have  to  pay  on  their  product? — A.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  anything,  for 
their  product  is  binder  twine  averaging  500  feet  to  the  pound,  on  which  there  is  no 
duty. 

EFFECT    OF   KEMOVAL   OP   DUTY    ON    CORDAGE.' 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  duty  on  cordage  affects  your  business  favorably? — A.  We 
have  thought  so. 

Q.  Would  it  be  injurious  to  the  business  now  if  that  duty  were  removed  or  mate- 
rially lessened? — A.  Well,  we  should  feel  that  way,  although  we  ask  for  no  advan- 
tages provided  the  others  have  to  pay  the  same  for  labor  and  supplies. 

Q.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  from  what  country  would  you  expect  importations  to 
increase? — A.  Well,  we  should  expect  it  more  particularly  from  England.  Of  course, 
whether  it  would  come  later  on  from  the  Philippines  or  not  we  do  not  know.  That 
we  would  have  to  take  advantage  of. 

Q.  Is  there  much  importation  of  rope  now? — A.  No. 

THE  PHILIPPINES   AS   A   POSSIBLE   LOCATION   FOR  A  CORDAGE   FACTORY. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  and  the  general  condition  of  manu- 
facture in  the  Philippines,  would  you  anticipate  the  building  of  rope  factories  there? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  that  to  answer  it  intelligently,  because  it  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  not  given  any  especial  thought.  In  fact,  I  prefer  to  cross  the  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  there  be  a  material  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  the  manufactured  article  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  raw  material  to  the  United  States?— A.  I  fancy  not.  I 
am  now  basing  my  answer  on  what  is  the  custom  here  in  the  United  States — on  the 
rate  of  freight  charged  on  the  manufactured  article  and  on  the  raw  material. 

Q.  That  is,  gauging  the  ocean  freight  on  the  difference  of  bulk  and  weight,  you 
think  it  would  amount  to  the  same  on  the  manufactured  article  as  the  raw  material? — 
A.  Yes,  I  fancy  so. 


1  See  pp.  115, 136, 160. 
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CORDAGE   PLANTS   ON   THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 

Q.  Has  there  been  discussion  among  the  cordage  manufacturers  of  this  country  in 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine  on  the  Pacific 
coast  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  raw  material  of  the  Philippines? — A.  There 
are  already  two  or  three  mills  there  and  have  been  for  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  talk  of  enlargement  of  the  cordage  manufacture  on  the  coast  in 
that  respect? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Suppose  that  an  enlargement  was  made  there;  would  the  difference  of  the 
transcontinental  freights  keep  that  region  from  being  an  immediate  competitor  with 
you  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  East? — A.  I  do  not  think  an  enlargement  there 
would  materially  affect  our  business  in  the  middle  West  and  East. 

SPECIAL   COMMODITY   KATE   FOE   HEMP — INCREASE   OP   FREIGHT   RATES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  your  product  in  railroad  classifications  or  do  you  have 
a  special  commodity  rate  for  it? — A.  I  think  we  have  now  a  special  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  increased  the  rates  any  within  the  last  year  or  so? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rate? — A.  I  am  not  following  that  very  closely  because  those 
are  details  that  I  have  to  leave  to  others. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  people  have  thought  the  increase  was  unwarranted 
or  not? — A.  All  that  we  ask  for  is  at  all  times  to  know  that  none  of  our  competi- 
tors get  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  we  are  getting.  We  should  be  better  satisfied  if 
we  knew  that  every  one  of  our  competitors  had  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight; 
whether  it  is  20  cents  or  50  cents,  we  do  not  care. 

DISCRIMINATIONS    IN    FREIGHT   RATES. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  given  any  of  your  competitors  discriminations  against  you?— 
A.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  when  we  have 
to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can  get  any  special  advantages,  and  sometimes 
succeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  think,  then,  that  the  other  concerns  also  get  advan- 
tages?— A.  Yes.  Now,  I  should  feel  better  satisfied  if  I  knew  the  others  could  not 
do  it,  and  knew  that  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  the  feeling  in  the  trade  at  the  present  time?  Is  it 
that  all  are  treated  alike  in  respect  to  freight  rates? — -A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  have  any  special  rates  now?  You  spoke  of  having 
had  them;  have  you  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  but  on  that  I  can  not,  as  I  said  before,  give  the  details.  Any  one  that  has  had 
to  do  with  the  product. of  the  Philippines  in  the  last  few  years  haa  had  his  hands 
full. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Have  freight  rates  been  materially  raised  in  the  last 
few  years,  would  you  say? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  there  had  not  been  much  of  a 
raise,  but  some.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  on  that.  I  am  simply  giving  you  now 
information  gained  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  some  of  our  men  looking 
after  that  special  work. 

Q.  Would  not  a  material  increase  in  freight  rates  affect  your  business  for  the 
worse? — A.  If  all  our  competitors  had  to  pay  the  same? 

Q.  Well,  suppose  you  were  shipping  all  over  the  country  and  the  freights  were  very 
materially  raised.  Those  that  were  nearer  the  business  would  get  all  that  part  of  the 
trade,  would  they  not?  You  could  not  put  your  goods  in  there  with  the  higher  rate 
of  freight? — A.  Yes;  but  they  must  get  their  raw  material.  You  see  the  raw  mats- 
rial  that  we  use  is  of  a  foreign  growth. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  freignt  on  the  raw  material  would  equalize  the  freight  on  the 
manufactured  goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  there  been  any  competition  by  the  railroads  for  your 
particular  business — soliciting  your  business,  for  example? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  come  to  you  with  offers  of  special  freights  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  your  business? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  they  have. 

Q.  You  are  the  one  to  solicit  discriminations  then  instead  of  the  railroads  coming 
and  offering  them  to  you? — A.  If  they  know  that  we  have  a  lot  of  goods  going  to  a 
certain  point  (a  fact  which  they  often  ascertain  through  the  buyers  of  those  goods), 
they  will  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  give  the  business  to  them  and  to  see  them  before 
we  make  the  shipment,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  as  I  stated  before,  that  is 
one  of  the  details  that  I  am  not  posted  on. 
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Q.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  a  feehng  in  the  trade  that  the  railroad  discrim- 
inations are  disappearing? — A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  because 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  details. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  are  still  apprehensive  of  discriminations? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  you  are  still  apprehensive.  Can  you  give  any 
reasons  for  your  apprehensions?  Are  your  competitors  able  to  undersell  you  in  mar- 
kets that  would  indicate  that  they  have  favors  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say 
that  they  are. 

ADVANTAGES   AND   DISADVANTAGES   OF  LOCATION   OP   PLANTS  ON   PACIFIC   COAST. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Did  I  understand  youto  say  there  are  several  cordage  fa<;- 
tories  on  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  Two  or  three  there;  one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in 
Portland. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  price  of  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast  operate  to  develop  the 
establishment  of  cordage  factories  there? — A.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  rates  of 
labor  are  there,  but  I  supposed  them  a  trifle  higher  than  in  the  East. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  a  handicap? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  extra  cost  of 
freight  from  Manila  to  the  eastern  port? — A.  No;  I  hardly  think  it  would.  Almost 
every  one  using  cordage  will  require  some  sisal  as  well  as  manila  hemp.  Sisal  is  a 
product  of  Mexico.  Now,  in  order  to  get  the  best  rates  of  freight  you  must  ship  in 
carload  lots.  Therefore  a  buyer  is  loath  to  divide  up  his  orders.  Where  he  buys 
the  manila  he  likes  to  buy  his  sisal. 

MIXTURE    OF    MANILA    AND    SISAL   ONLY    MADE   FOR   BINDING    TWINE. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  use  of  sisal.     Do  you  mean  for  the  adulteration  of  the  hemp? — 
A.  No. 
■     Q.  You  make  entirely  pure  hemp  rope? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  entirely  sisal  rope? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  practice  among  some  manufacturers  to  combine  the  two  and  strengthen 
the  sisal  by  the  addition  of  manila  hemp,  or  cheapen  the  manila  hemp  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sisal? — A.  We  have  had  some  samples  of  rope  sent  to  the  mill  for  examina- 
tion that  showed  that  the  fiber  was  mixed. 

Q.  The  grade  of  the  product  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is  considered 
among  the  best,  I  believe.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  business  prudence  to 
peril  a  reputation  for  quality  by  making  such  a  mixture? — A.  It  is  a  thing  we  would 
do  under  no  circumstances.  In  fact,  we  have  built  up  our  business  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  turning  out  fewer  goods  and  good  goods.  You  understand  when  you 
come  to  binder  twine  there  are  mixtures.  If  you  are  going  to  make  binder  twines 
running  over  500  feet  to  the  pound — e.  g.,  550  feet — it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  a  satisfactory  article,  to  put  in  some  manila  hemp.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
it  600  feet,  there  must  be  a  larger  proportion;  for  650  feet  you  want  to  use  pure  ma- 
nila hemp.  Now,  we  make  mixtures,  but  we  never  put  a  tag  on  to  the  mixtures  with 
the  word  "Manila  "  on  it.     We  make  a  manila  twine,  but  it  is  a  pure  manila. 

Q.  Your  manila  rope  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  running  rigging  in  ships,  is  it 
not? — A.  It  should  be  of  manila  hemp. 

Q.  The  sisal  rope  will  mildew  and  rot  quicker  than  the  manila  hemp? — A.  Yes. 

RELATIONS   WITH   EMPLOYEES — MAXIMUM   AND   MINIMUM   WAGES. 

Q.  Now,  we  should  like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  your  plant.  If 
it  covered  a  period  of  10  years,  it  would  cover  the  good  times  from  1890  to  1892,  the 
dull  times  from  1893  to  1897,  and  again  the  good  times  up  to  the  present  time. — A. 
Our  rate  of  wages  has  not  changed  since  1880. 

Q.  And  are  you  able  to  state  what  that  average  is  now? — A.  Our  common  labor — 
the  cheapest  for  men — is  $1.35  a  day,  and  that  is  based  on  6  days  constituting  a  week's 
work  of  58  hours. 

Q.  Is  your  help  composed  of  people  who  have  been  with  you  a  long  time? — A. 
Yes.  When  we  had  our  seventy-fifth  anniversary  we  went  back  for  a  period  of  40 
years  and  found  that  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  those  who  were  with  the  com- 
pany in  1859  were  still  with  us. 

Q.  You  gave  the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  Now,  can  you  give  the  maximum,  aside 
from  superintendents  and  salaried  men?— A.  They  run  up  to  $2.50  or  $2.75;  I  think 
in  some  cases  $3.  'Then  we  come  to  the  salaried  men. 

Q.  The  relations  between  your  help  and  the  company  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
friendly  and  satisfactory?— A.  Very. 
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EFFECT  OF   NATIONAL  CORDAGE   COMPANY'S   FAILURE   ON   CORDAGE   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhae.)  What  effect  did  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany have  on  your  business  when  they  came  to  liquidate  the  assets  of  that  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Well,  we  have  grown  steadily  for  years.  I  can  not  say  that  it  had  any 
special  effect.  We  were  growing  all  the  time  they  were  in  operation  and  when  they 
reorganized,  and  we  have  been  growing  ever  since. 

Q.  Did  the  liquidation  of  their  assets  have  any  effect  on  the  cordage  market?— A. 
I  should  say  no. 

Q.  From  their  failure  in  1893  through  to  1897  did  your  works  give  full  time  to  your 
people,  or  did  you  run  short  time  during  the  hard  times,  so  called? — A.  We  ran  all 
the  time,  and  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  up  to  within  a  year,  we  ran  our  mill  night 
and  day. 

Q.  Without  any  impairment  of  wages? — -A.  Yes.  Our  wages  have  not  been  changed 
since,  I  think,  1878. 

percentage  of  output  of  country  produced  by  the  PLYMOUTH  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the 
country  you  produce? — A.  I  should  say  somewhere  between  15  and  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  establishment  that  has  so  large  a  percentage,  or  is  yours 
the  largest? — A.  I  think  we  are  to-day  the  largest  manufacturers  of  rope  and  twine 
in  the  world. 

ROUTES   FOR  BRINGING   IN  RAW   MATERIAL — ISTHMIAN   CANAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does' your  raw  material  come  all  the  way  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  water? — A.  Yes,  to  Boston,  and  from  Boston  usually  by  rail. 

Q.  How  does  it  come — around  the  Horn  or  by  the  Suez  Canal? — A.  Both  ways. 

Q.  Would  the  construction  of  the  isthmian  canal  be  of  any  benefit  to  you  in  your 
business?    Would  it  benefit  your  trade  generally? — A.  I  should  think  that  it  would. 

Q.  Have  your  people  considered  the  subject? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  they  have 
especially. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  benefit  your  industry?— A. 
Yes. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   FREE   LIBRARY,    PRIZES,    PARKS,   AND   BATH   HOUSES  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Perhaps  we  have  not  covered  the  ground,  and  you  may 
have  some  statistics  or  information  that  you  want  to  present  or  some  statement  to 
make  to  the  commission  of  your  own  motion.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — A.  Well, 
you  have  not  touched,  or  you  touched  very  lightly,  on  the  tenement  question.  Also, 
I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  said  about  what  we  are  doing  for  our  employees  in 
the  way  of  profit  sharing  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  That  would  be  very  interesting.— A.  We  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  done  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  profit  sharing;  but  we  have  established  a  free  library  for  our 
employees,  and  we  are  building  a  park  for  their  benefit.  We  are  also  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  gardens  that  can  be  produced — flower  gardens,  etc. — and  prizes  for  those 
that  will  keep  their  yards  in  the  best  condition.  In  fact,  we  have  employed  a  man 
especially  to  look  after  those  things  and  to  encourage  that  feature.  We  also  have 
prepared  a  baseball  ground  and  grounds  for  other  games;  and  last  year  we  had  an 
exhibition  of  all  the  different  things  that  the  men  had  done,  and  offered  prizes  for 
their  sports,  etc.,  devoting  a  whole  day  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  profit  sharing?  What  experi- 
ence have  you  had? — A.  Only  in  this  way  that  I  am  telling  you  of  now.  We  have 
just  started  in  on  that.  Of  course  we  shall  carry  that  along  to  quite  an  extent,  but 
we  must  feel  our  way  in  it.  We  do  not  want  to  do  it  so  rapidly  that  we  shall  make 
a  failure  of  it,  but  we  must  have  the  men  understand  what  we  are  doing,  so  as  to 
appreciate  it.  We  shall  also  this  spring  build  bath  houses  for  them.  We  contem- 
plate putting  up  a  building  where  they  will  have  lunches  served  to  them  at  a  low 
cost. 

(Q.  By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Is  this  library  free? — A.  Yes;  to  all  our  employees. 

Q.  You  intend  to  conduct  the  bathing  houses  in  the  same  way  or  with  a  small 
charge? — A.  The  only  charge  will  be  for  the  bathing  suits.  If  they  will  bring  their 
own  suits  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  shall  encourage  them  to  buy  their  own 
bathing  suits,  and  so  have  the  free  use  of  the  bathing  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  plant  is  close  enough  to  the  harbor  so  that  your  bath 
houses  will  be  easily  accessible? — A.  We  are  right  on  the  shore. 
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SIZE   OF  TENEMENTS  AND  KENT   CHARGED — WATER   AND   FDEL  SUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  your  tenements  how  many  rooms  per  tenant  are 
there?— A.  Well,  they  vary.  We  put  up  about  2  years  ago  7  double  tenement  houses. 
In  each  of  these  houses  there  was  a  kitchen,  bathroom,  2  front  rooms  on  lower  floor, 
2  chambers.  Then  we  put  up  7  other  houses  that  had  the  same  room  below  and  3 
chambers  above.  Then  we  put  up  6  other  tenement  houses  with  the  same  number 
of  rooms  below,  only  larger,  and  4  chambers  above.  Then  connected  with  each  of 
these  last  houses  is  a  garden  varying  in  size  from  2,500  to  7,500  square  feet  each. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  What  do  those  houses  rent  for? — A.  All  the  way  from  $1.90 
per  week  to  $2.50  per  week,  according  to  size,  and  whether  they  are  right  on  the 
main  road  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  is  for  a  house  for  the  family? — A.  Yes;  there  are 
only  a  few  of  them  that  rent  as  high  as  $2.50  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Are  there  2  families  in  the  house  in  that  case,  or  separate 
houses  for  each  family? — A.  Two  houses  under  one  roof. 

Q.  Double  houses? — A.  Yes;  but  the  number  of  rooms  I  gave  you  was  for  each 
individual  house. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  The  houses  are  heated  by  stoves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  running  water  and  bath  tub  and  toilet  conveniences? — A.  Yes.  The 
bathrooms  are  not  fitted  up  with  hot  water,  but  they  are  with  cold  water.  They  can 
easily  heat  a  teakettle  full  of  water,  you  know.  I  want  to  say,  too,  these  prices  I 
have  given  you  per  week  cover  everything,  water  and  everything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Is  there  provision  for  lighting  with  gas? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  make  provision  to  supply  your  tenants  with  fuel? 
Are  they  able  to  buy  from  you? — A.  We  did  that  up  to  within  2  years  ago,  when 
in  building  the  new  mill  we  had  to  use  the  yard  where  we  kept  the  coal.  It  is  our 
intention,  however,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  straightened  out,  to  do  that  again.  Our 
practice  has  been  to  supply  our  operatives  with  coal  at  cost. 

amount  of  CAPITAL  STOCK — MARKET  VALUE  OF  SHAKES — SURPLUS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  amount  of  your  company's  capital  stock? — A. 
Our  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000. 

Q.  Is  it  sold  on  the  market? — A.  Occasionally,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  what  the  selling  price  has  been? — A.  The  last  sale  was  at 
$250  a  share. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Par  value  of  $100?— A.  The  par  value  is  $100,  yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  capital  stock  being  $1,000,000.  What  surplus  have  you?— 
A.  [Looking  at'  paper.]  This  is  our  statement  of  July  31,  1900.  Our  surplus  was 
$748,055.72.     This  is  our  sworn  statement  to  the  state. 

Statement  of  assets  and  liaUlitks  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  July  SI,  1900. 

ASSETS. 

Eeal  estate $245,750.00 

Machinery 270,000.00 

Cash  and  accounts  receivable 1>  1^3, 814. 67 

Manufactures,  merchandise,  and  stocks  in  process 1, 815,  216. 40 

3,  484,  781.  07 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock *r '  2?q' «qq  ?? 

Notes  and  accounts  payable li  °^^>  ^^^-  ^^ 

Reserves: 

Profit  and  loss  balan(^e $748, 055. 72 

Improvement - ^i  '  !"•  °^ 

Susnense  -- 109,306.59 

^"""P®"^^  865,081.96 

3,484,781.07 
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FOE   LAST  2   YEAKS   DIVIDENDS   PAID  WEEK  16  PER  CENT  A   YEAR. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  what  have  been  your  average  dividends  for  the  last 
5  years? — A.  That  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer  because  I  have  not  brought 
the  figures  with  me.  The  last  2  years  we  have  paid  IJ  per  cent  quarterly,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  season  have  made  an  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  But  that 
has  been  more  on  account  of  our  making  a  good  profit  on  the  hemp  which  we  had 
bought — ^that  speculative  business  that  you  referred  to  at  the  start,  and  which,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say,  we  have  to  go  into. 

IMPROVED    CONDITION    OF    CORDAGE    LABORER — REAL    WAGES    INCEEASBD,    EMPLOYMENT 

CONSTANT. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make,  or  have  you  covered  the  ground  that 
you  desire? — A.  Our  feelings  are  that  labor  never  got  a  larger  share  of  the  profit  than 
it  gets  to-day — that  is  to  say,  the  laboring  man  is  in  better  condition  to-day,  so  far  as 
our  industry  is  concerned  in  oui  place,  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  they  get  any  larger  share  of  the  profits  to-day  than  in 
1881?  You  said  there  had  been  no  increase  in  wages. — A.  The  wages  are  the  same; 
but  in  many  respects  do  you  not  think  the  cost  of  living  is  perhaps  less?  I  had  sup- 
posed it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  The  surroundings  are  better? — A.  The  surroundings  are 
better.  They  get  better  tenements,  certainly.  They  have  fewer  hours  of  labor.  If 
you  look  at  it  that  way,  wages  are  higher  than  they  were  in  1878. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Would  you  say  that  the  employment  is  more  steady  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  than  10  years  previously,  or  has  the  factory  run  as  steadily  from 
1880  as  now? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.  But  for  the  last  15  years  it  has  run  very 
steadily.  In  fact,  it  has  for  the  last  30  years  run  steadily,  but  we  have  been  con- 
stantly growing  up  to  the  point  of  running  it  all  the  time.  We  make  a  great  many 
goods  which  we  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to,  but  we  believe  in  keeping  our 
men  employed. 

Q.  Your  goods  being  standard,  you  can  do  that  with  safety,  can  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  deterioration  in  the  goods  held  in  storage? — A.  Not  in  the  short 
time  we  have  to  carry  them. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  A^l  13,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  W.  FITLER, 

President  and  treasurer,  Edwin  H.  Fitler  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  at  1.07  p.  m.,  Mr.  William  W.  Fitler  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  is  your  business  address,  Mr.  Fitler? — A.  No.  23  North 
Water  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company,  and  what  position  do  you  hold  in  it? — A. 
Edwin  H.  Fitler  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  my  position  is  president  and  treasurer. 

STOCK   OF  THE   FITLER  COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  this  a  corporation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock?— A.  f  1,500,000;  15,000  shares  of  $100  each. 

Q.  Is  it  all  one  grade  of  stock? — A.  Yes;  we  have  nothing  but  the  15,000  shares. 

Q.  No  bonds? — A.  No  bonds  of  any  kind. 

OUTPUT  OF  PRODUCT  CONTROLLED  BY  VARIOUS  CORDAGE  COMPANIES. 

Q.  What  percentage  have  you  of  the  entire  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country; 
do  you  know?  About  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  country  do  you  have?— 
A.  I  would  say  close  to  18  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  there  other  companies  manufacturing  more? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  yes, 
there  were. 

Q.  What  others? — A.  There  is  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  the  Ply- 
mouth Cordage  Company;  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  others. 
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Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  output  is  binder  twine? — A.  That  is  hard  to 
answer.  It  varies  considerably,  according  to  what  is  for  the  time  our  best  interest. 
We  are  rigged  to  run  both  ways.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  spindles,  and  we  can 
sning  them  on  rope  or  twine,  according  to  which  is  the  best.  In  early  days  we  ran 
very  heavy  on  twine,  and  to-day  we  are  decidedly  heavier  on  rope. 

COXXECTION   WITH   POOLS — EFFORTS  TO   PURCHASE  FITLEE  COMPAXV. 

Q.  Was  your  company  at  any  time  connected  with  any  pools '  or  associations  of  cor- 
dage manufacturers? — A.  Well,  that  was  before  my  time.  This  company  never  has 
been  connected  with  any,  but  the  old  firm  was  connected  with  a  pool  many  years  ^o. 

Q.  Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  of  the  three  last  combinations — the  National 
Cordage  Company,  United  States  Cordage  Company,  or  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company? — A.  Never,  in  any  way. 

Q.  Were  efforts  made  to  buy  you  out? — A.  Yes. 

COMPETITION  WITH   NATIONAL  CORDAGB  COMPANY — CUTTING   OF  PRICES. 

Q.  Did  you  find,  before  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany, that  the  pressure  of  competition  was  very  severe? — A.  When  they  first  started, 
yes;  but  afterwards,  in  later  years,  it  was  not  so  hard. 

Q.  In  what  special  ways  did  they  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  you? — A,  Of 
course  I  am  talking  now  about  the  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.,  our  predecessors.  Our 
present  company  is  the  sons;  it  was  reorganized  at  my  father's  death. 

Q.  I  asked  you  in  what  special  ways  you  felt  the  opposition  in  the  trade.  Where 
did  they  get  the  advantage  of  you? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  in  the  early  days  when 
they  first  started  out  there  was  a  great  desire  to  whip  a  lot  of  us  into  line,  and  there- 
fore the  competition  was  severe.  It  was  a  question  of  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  stand 
out  and  fight  against  tremendous  capital. 

Q.  You  felt  it  mainly  in  the  cutting  of  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  they  had  any  advantage  at  all  in  the  buying  of  the  raw  material? 
Were  they  able  to  corner  the  product  in  whole  or  in  part? — A.  No.    They  tried  to. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  in  that?— A.  When  they  first  started  out  they  appar- 
ently had  control  of  spot  or  nearby  fiber,  as  we  call  it.  Of  course  that  threw  us  on 
our  resources,  the  suppUes  we  happened  to  have  on  hand  at  the  time,  which  were 
not  quite  sufiicient  on  account  of  certain  sailers  being  late.  We  generally  had  our 
sailers  coming  forward  from  the  islands.  We  felt  it  badly  for  about  3  weeks  and 
after  that  our  supplies  came  in. 

Q.  You  had  no  further  trouble? — A.  Oh,  there  was  a  pinch  once  in  a  ^vhile;  but 
we  were  running  rather  close  to  the  wind. 

MANNER   OF   PURCHASING    RAW    MATERIAL. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  raw  material  direct  from  Manila? — A.  We  buy  direct  through  Lon- 
don and  other  large  houses.  We  have  no  connection  of  our  own  in  the  islands.  The 
is  principally,  as  I  understand  it,  controlled  by  Englishmen. 

Q.  You  buy  in  London?— A.  Through  London  and  through  Peabody,  of  Boston, 
and  others. 

EFFECT   OF    NATIONAL   CORDAGE    COMPANY'S   FAILURE  ON   MARKET   FOR  TWINE. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  faUure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  made  any 
material  difference  in  the  market  at  the  time  their  products  were  being  sold  to  pay 
their  debts?— A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  what  was  called  the  bankers' 
twine,  which  is  a  long  story.  I  can  not  describe  it;  but  it  ended  by  being  taken  as 
collateral  and  the  bankers  and  financial  men  owned  the  twine.  Of  course,  while 
that  was  in  the  market  it  made  the  twine  business  a  very  unsatisfactory  business. 

Q.  That  did  not  last  for  many  months?— A.  That  lasted  for  a  couple  of  seasons. 
Our  twine  business  is  a  matter  of  season;  we  have  only  one  part  of  the  year  in  which 
to  dispose  of  it. 

COMPETITION   WITH   OTHER  CORDAGE  CONCERNS. 

Q.  Have  you  since  the  failure  of  the  earlier  company^the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany—felt the  pressure  of  the  competition  from  either  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company  or  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  more  than  from  other  large 
competitors?— A.  Taking  the  competition  to-day,  I  would  say,  we  do  not  feel  the 
Standard  any  more  than  the  Plymouth  or  any  other  large  concern. 

1  See  pp.  126, 137, 138. 
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ADVANTAGES  FHOM   UNITED  STATES  COHDAQE  ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  United  States  Cordage  Association?^ — A.  We  are;  yea. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  a  benefit  to  you? — A.  It  is  a  benefit  in  this  way:  we  have 
no  by-laws  or  anything  that  legally  holds  us.  We  can  do  as  we  please;  we  are  free. 
But  before  we  were  organized  we  really  did  not  know  each  other,  and  in  carrying 
on  our  business  we  heard  of  what  our  competitors  were  doing.  The  result  was  unnec- 
essarily bitter  feeling — a  few  chips  carried  around  on  shoulders.  Coming  together 
made  a  better  feeling;  we  worked  more  intelligently.     I  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  think  it  fixes  the  price  of  your  product  in  the  market? — A.  We  have  a  list 
price,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  even  our  list  prices  are  not  uniform;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  discounts  we  are  decidedly  not  umform.  We  would  like  to  have  more  uni- 
formity; but  conditions  with  a  great  many  compel  them  to  do  things  at  times,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  a  steady  price. 

Q.  You  think  the  organization  does  steady  prices  some  and  keep  them  a  trifle 
steadier? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  they  keep  the  real  selling  prices  steadier;  but  on  the 
whole,  it  is  an  advantage — no  doubt  about  that.  With  regard  to  our  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  raw  material — we  have  to  take  all  the  responsibility  in  every  way, 
and  we  would  like  to  divide  that  responsibility  up  and  make  it  more  equitable;  in 
matters  of  this  kind  the  association  is  a  benefit. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  work  together  in  matters  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter we  must  look  after.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  foreigners  shall  compel  us  to 
use  that  contract  or  whether  we  shall  stand  out  and  look  after  our  own  rights.  In 
that  sense  it  is  a  help  to  us. 

RELATIONS  WITH   EMPLOYEES — STRIKES — WAGES — HOURS   OP  LABOR. 

Q.  In  your  relations  with  employees,  have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
strikes? — A.  We  have  had  very  little,  and  the  trouble  has  been  mostly  that  we  have 
a  certain  number  of  positions  for  boys  of  15  to  16  years  of  age.  These  boys  will  grow 
up  to  be  men,  and  we  have  not  enough  men's  positions  for  them.  If  they  would  only 
leave  and  make  a  vacancy,  that  would  be  one  thing;  but  maybe  you  will  strike  a 
youngster  who  has  a  nasty  disposition,  and  he  will  want  to  make  trouble.  Then  10 
or  15  will  drop  out  and  we  get  rid  of  that  element.  We  always  give  them  men's 
positions  as  there  are  vacancies,  but  we  have  very  few  vacancies;  the  men  are  mar- 
ried and  settled,  and  we  can  not  make  a  man's  position  for  a  boy — ^it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Q.  About  how  many  employees  do  you  have? — A.  About  450. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  women? — A.  About  150. 

Q.  Do  you  have  tenement  houses? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  simply  pay  wages  straight  and  let  the  men  take  care  of  themselves? — A. 
We  pay  them  and  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  No  profit-sharing  plan? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  wages  of  ordinary  labor? — A.  We  pay  the  ordinary  labor, 
the  men,  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  That  is  the  lowest? — A.  The  lowest  for  men.     It  grades  up  according  to  position. 

Q.  What  is  your  highest,  short  of  superintendents? — A.  About  $18  a  week. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work? — A.  Ten  hours  a  day  on  the  average.  We  work 
sixty  hours  a  week,  and  we  crowd  in  a  few  extra  hours  on  five  days,  so  as  to  close 
early  on  Saturdays. 

Q.  When  do  you  close,  at  noon? — A.  At  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  Of  course,  the 
hours  are  so  arranged  that  they  run  60  hours  for  the  week.  The  amount  stated 
is  the  highest  for  60  hours.  Of  course,  we  have  higher  wages  than  that,  but  I  am 
leaving  the  superintendents  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  are  not  speaking  of  salaries,  but  of  laboring  men.— A, 
Wages  run  up  to  $15  or  $18. 

SALE   OP   MANUFACTURED   PRODUCT — EXPORT  BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Where  do  you  sell  your  product  mostly? — A.  All  over  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  export  any? — A.  We  have  lately. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Russia.  ,    , 

Q.  That  is  practically  all  of  your  export  business?— A.  A  good  deal  goes  out  indi- 
rectly through  third  parties.  I  do  not  care  to  look  up  that  trade.  It  is  not  exactly 
satisfactory  in  price.     It  is  very  much  cut  up,  and  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  it. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  exporting  to  Russia,  as  you  say? — A.  For  a 
number  of  years. 

1  a^n  T.»>    ion  iQi;  i(^Q 
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WESTERN    COMPETITORS    HAVE    ADVANTAGE    OF  SAVING    IN   FREIGHT. 

Q.  Do  you  find  yourselves  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with  any  of  your  western 
competitors  on  account  of  freight  rates? — A.  I  think  they  have  the  advantage,  on 
account  of  raw  material.  They  can,  no  doubt,  bring  raw  material  from  the  Gulf  by 
Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  or  wherever  it  is  the  boats  land  it,  and  get  it  to  Chicago  at  the 
same  prices  we  pay  for  it  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  the  advantage  over  us.  The 
freight  on  our  rope  out  West  is  against  us.  I  have  not  the  direct  experience,  but  I 
believe  1  am  right. 

Q.  Is  your  market  mainly  in  the  East? — A.  We  sell  all  over  the  United  States. 

NO   FREIGHT   DISCRIMINATIONS. 

Q.  Have  you  had  reason  to  believe  there  have  been  freight  discriminations  against 
you? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  myself.  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  it 
directly. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  freight  rates  in  the  last  year  or  two? — A.  I  do 
not  remember.    I  have  not  charge  of  that  department;  that  comes  under  my  secretary. 

DIVIDENDS   NOT    PUBLIC STOCK   NOT   OX   THE    MARKET. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  care  to  state  the  dividends  you  pay  and  the  surplus, 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  business?  They  are  public,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  it  is  not 
public.    The  corporation  is  strictly  in  the  family. 

Q.  The  stock  is  not  on  the  market? — A.  Not  at  all.  No  stock  has  ever  been  sold. 
It  is  simply  with  the  children. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  insist  upon  knowing  your  private  affairs. — A.  It  would  be. 
There  are  no  outside  stockholders  at  all;  it  is  simply  in  the  family.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  a  copartnerahip,  only  my  father's  share  is  divided  up.  It  was  done  to  divide 
up  his  estate. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  chartered  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  your  company  make  returns  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment?— ^A.  We  never  have  of  dividends.     It  has  never  been  called  for. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  statement  of  your  receipts  and  expenditures — a,  balance 
sheet? — ^A.  We  make  report  to  the  bureau  of  industrial  affairs,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  us  that? — A.  I  haven't  it  with  me. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  it? — A.  Yes. 

EFFECT    OP   NATIONAL   COMPANY'S    FAILURE   ON   PRICE    OF  TWINE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.  )  What  effect  on  prices  of  twine  did  the  failure  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company,  in  1893,  have? — A.  It  depressed  the  price  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember.  I  believe  they  had  quite  a  surplus  of  twine,  and  the  twine  business 
had  a  sort  of  lull  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  the  most  of  you  carry  over  stocks  to  the  succeeding  year,  or  did  you  keep 
on  manufacturing? — A.  We  kept  on  manufacturing,  but  we  curtailed. 

RELATION   OF  CROPS  TO   MANUFACTURE   OF  TWINE. 

Q.  Did  the  trade  get  over  that  in  one  season  or  did  it  go  into  two  seasons? — A.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  it  took  at  least  two  seasons  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
"bankers'  twine"  and  the  surplus  thrown  on  the  market;  and  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  crops  were  not  large,  and  of  course  that  governs  us  in  binding  twine.  If 
we  have  an  exceedingly  large  crop,  we  are  rushed  on  twine;  but  if  we  have  a  small 
crop,  we  feel  the  effects  right  away. 

Q.  That  failure,  then,  made  no  permanent  impression?  It  was  simply  incidental  to 
the  trade? — A.  It  had  its  effect  on  the  trade  for  awhile;  but  in  this  country  it  will 
take  more  than  that  to  leave  a  lasting  impression.  Of  course,  I  have  no  figures  at 
all.    I  never  saw  any  of  their  statements. 

CORDAGE  INDUSTRY   ASKS  ONLY   FOR  EQUAL  EIGHTS — INJURIOUS  COMPETITION  OF  PRISON 

MILLS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  information  voluntarily  that 
we  have  not  covered. — A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  In  any  respect  regarding  the  industry  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  or  of 
benefit  to  the  commission.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  voluntary  statement. — 
A.  Well,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  all  we  want  is  equal  rights — not  to  have  any 
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advantages  in  any  way;  no  legislation  in  favor  of  one  state  against  another,  but  give 
us  the  same  rights  all  through  the  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to 
say  anything  I  ought  not  to,  but  there  is  something  now  under  way_  that  would 
eventually  be  a  detriment  to  the  twine  business  with  free  labor.  That  is  the  prison 
mills  in  Minnesota.  They  have  there  a  mill  that  manufactures  binder  twine  with 
prison  labor — convicts.     I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  help  the  free  labor  any. 

Q.  [Bj  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Where  is  that?— A.  Minnesota.  They  have  a  prison 
twine  mill  there;  also  one  in  Kansas  and  in  South  Dakota. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  in  connection  with  that? — A.  I  shouldnot  like  to 
suggest  anything,  but  I  would  say  that  it  affects  the  output  of  the  free  mills  because 
they  naturally  take  their  place  in  the  market.  The  twine  made  may  or  may  not  be  aa 
good,  but  every  ball  or  pound  they  sell  is  that  much  less  for  the  free  mills  to  make. 

THE  TARIFF  SHOULD   BE  LEFT   ALONE.  ' 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  tariff?  Would  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
tariff  do  you  any  good? — A.  I  think,  leave  the  tariff  alone.  I  think  the  competition 
to-day  between  the  different  manufacturers  about  as  severe  aa  it  can  possibly  be. 
The  only  thing  is  that  the  foreigners  work  cheaper,  and  there  we  want  to  be  equal- 
ized. We  have,  I  believe,  a  cent  a  pound  on  rope,  but  free  raw  material — that  is 
right.  It  is  not  enough  to  enable  any  trusts  or  independent  manufacturer  to  carry 
prices  to  extremes.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  either  to 
protectionists  or  free  traders.     It  is  not  serious. 

REMOVAL   OF  TARIFF  WOULD   PREVENT  TRUSTS — BUT  MIGHT  DESTROY  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman. )  One  of  the  frequent  arguments  for  the  destruction  of  the 
trust  is  to  repeal  the  tarifi.  Now  the  National  Cordage  Company  or  its  successor 
comes  within  that  category.  You  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  take  off  the 
tariff  on  rope  in  order  to  reach  that  trust,  do  you? — A.  Of  course  I  might  look  at  it 
from  a  different  standpoint.  I  believe  that  if  you  remove  that  one  cent  a  pound  no 
trust  would  exist  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  any  manufacture  exist?— A.  Not  unless  our  labor  would  compare  with 
the  English,  German,  or  French.  And  if  they  start  this  mill  they  speak  of  in  the 
Philippines,  with  coolie  labor  and  Chinese  at  10  cents  a  day,  with  equal  rights  to 
enter  our  ports,  where  are  we? 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  your  interests  to  have  a  factory  estab- 
lished in  the  Philippines? — A.  Unless  conditions  are  equalized. 

Q.  How  far  will  freight  charges  tend  to  equalize  the  conditions? — ^A.  It  might  be 
possible  that  hemp  and  rope  would  equalize  each  other.  Possibly,  it  would  be 
about  the  same  freight.     I  am  supposing  it  would  be  classified  the  same. 

Q.  Is  not  the  hemp  classified  as  a  commodity,  whereas  the  rope  may  be  classified 
as  a  finished  product  at  a  higher  rate? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  ever  brought 
in  enough  to  furnish  any  good  answer  to  your  question.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  would  let  the  tariff  alone? — A.  As  I  say,  if  they  will  leave  us  alone  we  are 
all  right.     There  is  no  extreme  tariff  anyway. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  the  commission  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
admit  into  this  country  the  product  of  foreign  rope  manufacturers.  Is  that  your 
opinion  also? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  they  would  hurt  us  very  much.  They  would  bring 
in  rope  that  would  take  the  place  of  our  products. 

A    MANUPACTOKY    in    PHILIPPINES    MIGHT    EFFECTIVELY  COMPETE  WITH    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  spoken  about  the  manufacture  in  Manila_  or  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Now,  could  the  manufacturer  compete  in  the  many  kinds  of 
rope  wanted  here?  Don't  you  have  special  orders  for  special  kinds? — A.  I  am  pre- 
suming that  they  have  intelligence  out  there,  and  run  a  mill  on  a  proper  basis. 
From  that  standpoint  they  would  eventually  meet  the  requirement  and  possibly 
carry  a  stock  here.     At  first,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  be  educated. 

Q.  The  point  has  been  made  before  us,  that  we  would  not  fear  them  so  much 
because  there  are  so  many  special  orders,  and  such  long  distances  would  interfere 
in  filling  them? — A.  If  I  were  carrying  a  stock  in  a  foreign  country  I  would  study 
their  wants,  and  my  representative  would  carry  the  proper  stock. 

1  See  pp.  115, 136, 141. 
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COMPETITION    "WITH    YUCATAN    SISAL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manufacture  of  sisal  rope  in  Yucatan? — A. 
I  have  heard  something  about  it. 

Q.  It  has  not  come  in  competition  with  your  product? — A.  They  bring  in  binder 
twine  and  it  interferes  in  a  sense.  I  do  not  think  they  make  much  rope  yet,  but 
they  are  large  manufacturers  of  binder  twine. 

CHIEF    MAEKBT    FOE   KOPE    IN    UNITED   STATES. 

Q.  Where  is  your  chief  market  for  rope  in  this  country? — A.  Along  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  large  rivers — the  coasts — wherever  there  is  any  large  shipping. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  a  very  considerable  amount  that  goes  to  the  oil  country 
for  gas  and  oil  wells? — A.  Yes,  we  do.  ^ 

Q.  That  is  a  considerable  market  for  rope? — A.  It  is;  but  it  varies  very  much.  If 
oil  is  up,  we  are  all  right;  if  oil  is  down,  nobody  wants  rope.  Therefore  it  fluctuates 
to  a  great  extent. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  G.  TAYLOE, 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Taylor,  of  New  York  City,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  stenographer, 
please. — A.  Joseph  G.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company,  17  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  cordage  business? — 
A.  About  14  years. 

Q.  What  other  companies  have  you  been  connected  with  besides  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company? — A.  The  National  Company  and  the  United  States 
Company. 

Q.  What  positions  did  you  hold  in  those  companies? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they 
varied  considerably.  I  rose  from  the  lower  ranks  to  the  higher  ones.  I  started  with 
the  National  Cordage  Company  in  a  junior  clerical  position,  and  about  four  years 
previous  to  the  failure  of  that  company,  in  1893,  I  had  charge  of  the  hemp,  particu- 
larly of  hemp  contracts. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  the  importations? — A.  Yes,  principally. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  your  present  position  as  secretary-treasurer  you  have  quite 
different  lines  of  work? — A.  Oh,  yes;  of  course.  With  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany the  importation  was  a  very  large  branch  of  the  business,  and  a  very  important 
branch. 

Q.  What  special  part  of  the  work  did  you  have  in  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company? — A.  Well,  in  that  company  1  was  a  sort  of  right-hand  man  to  the  con- 
troller-general. 

obtaining   EAW   MATEEIAL   foe   COEDAGE   and   binder  TWINE. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  in  charge  of  the  hemp  department.  Where  does  most  of 
your  material  come  from? — A.  The  manila  hemp  comes  from  the  Philippines  exclu- 
sively.    The  sisal  hemp  comes  from  Progresso,  Mexico. 

Q.  About  how  long  does  it  take  to  get  hemp  here  from  the  Philippines? — A.  By 
steamers  60  days;  by  sailers,  4  months. 

Q.  Where  do  you  make  your  contracts  ordinarily,  with  dealers  in  Manila  or  in 
London  or  with  dealers  on  this  side? — A.  With  agents  of  Manila  and  London  houses 
here. 

Q.  You  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  houses  in  Manila;  you  deal  only  through 
their  agents  here? — A.  Only  through  their  agents. 
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Q.  Are  any  of  these  Manila  houses  American  houses,  or  are  they  all  English 
houses? — A.  I  think  there  is  one  that  is  an  American  house,  Warner,  Barnes  & 
Company. 

Q.  Are  the  others  English? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  are  buying  your  material  for  cordage  and  for  binder  twine,  do  you 
have  to  buy  ahead  with  reference  to  the  season's  supply? — A.  Oh,  yes;  decidedly. 

MANUFACTURE   OF  BINDING   TWINE   PKACTICALLY   IN   THE   HANDS  OF  THE  MANUFACTUEEBS 

OF   MACHINERY. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  special  seasons  when  the  binder  twine  is  particularly  in 
demand? — A.  Binder  twine  has  practically  gone  out  of  the  rope  manufacturers' 
hands.  That  was  formerly  a  part  of  their  business,  but  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
money  in  the  machine  business  lately  that  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  can  afford 
to  make  binder  twine  and  give  it  away;  so  that  the  rope  manufacturers  of  to-day  are 
practically  out  of  the  binder-twine  business. 

Q.  Is  the  binder-twine  business  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of 
harvesters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  leading  manufacturers  of  binder  twine? — A.  The  Deering  and  the 
McCormick's,  both  of  Chicago. 

Q.  You  manufacture  considerable  sisal? — A.  Oh,  we  did;  and  we  manufacture 
some  now,  but  not  extensively. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  your  output  is  binder  twine? — A.  That  varies.  Three 
years  ago  we  made  15,000  tons. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  output  lately? — A.  We  made  5,000  tons  last  year,  and 
probably  will  make  4,000  tons  this  year;  but  we  are  not  in  the  market  for  binder 
twine.  Of  course,  we  are  always  in  the  market  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  but  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years  there  has  been  so  much  money  in  the  machines  that  those  manu- 
facturers can  afford  to  manufacture  twine  and  sell  it  for  barely  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  eastern  manufacturers  will  give  up  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine? — A.  They  will  never  give  it  up;  they  have  always  the  ability  to  make  it,  and 
so  long  as  there  is  anything  in  it  they  will  make  it. 

PLACING  THE  OUTPUT  OF  BINDER  TWINE   IN  THE    HANDS  OF  THE  JOBBERS. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  binder  twine  put  into  the  hands  of  the  jobbers? — 
A.  Well,  the  situation  has  changed  a  great  deal  in  that  respect.  Jobbers  used  to  nan- 
die  the  binder  twine.  At  present  the  machine  men's  agents  have  the  sale  of  binder 
twine,  and  they  sell  it  on  such  a  close  margin  that  jobbers  will  hardly  touch  it  at  all. 
But  two  or  three  years  ago  it  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  jobbers  or  agents  in 
March  or  April. 

Q.  Was  practically  the  whole  season's  supply  formerly  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  or  jobbers? — A.  No;  but  tne  majority,  50  or  65  or  75  per  cent,  was  put  m  the 
hands  of  jobbers  and  was  not  sold  by  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  would  sell 
maybe  to  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  season,  June  and  July. 

SEASON   FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  Then  has  it  been  the  custom  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  until  the 
following  season? — A.  Until  November  or  December. 

Q.  When  do  the  plants  ordinarily  begin  to  manufacture  binding  twine? — A.  It 
depends  on  the  section  of  the  country.  In  Texas,  of  course,  it  is  early;  in  the  North- 
west it  is  later;  in  the  Dakotas  it  is  later. 

Q.  How  is  it  ordinarily  in  your  company? — A.  Whenever  we  are  in  the  business 
we  manufacture  for  all  the  sections,  and  in  some  sections  we  usually  ship  early,  and 
some  late. 

PROPORTION  OF  MANILA    AND   SISAL   HEMP  USED   IN   MAKING   BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  Is  the  material  of  which  this  binder  twine  is  made  chiefly  sisal  or  manila 
hemp? — A.  Well,  there  again  the  conditions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  since  the 
war  with  Spain  have  changed  entirely.  Before  the  war  with  Spain  there  was  about 
60  per  cent  sisal  and  40  per  cent  manila  used.  Last  year  on  account  of  the  extremely 
high  prices  there  was  not  5  per  cent  of  manila  used  in  binder  twine.  About  this 
time  last  year — and  this  is  the  season  for  manufacturing — manila  hemp  was  selling 
between  13  and  14  cents  a  pound,  which  made  the  binder  twine  sell  about  15  or  16 
cents.     And  sisal  was  7  or  8  cents  a  pound. 
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TIME    OF   SHIPMENT   OF   HEMP   SUPPLY    FROM   THE    PHILIPPINES 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  year  is  this  hemp  cut  in  the  PhiHppines  and  shipped 
from  Manila  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes? — A.  Practically  all  the  year  round;  there 
is  a  little  less  during  the  rainy  season  in  August  and  September. 

Q.  What  time  would  the  hemp  be  shipped  from  the  Philippines  so  as  to  be  manu- 
factured here  in  March  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  in  April? — A.  Are 
you  talking  about  normal  conditions,  or  the  abnormal  conditions  that  have  existed 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years?    Since  the  war  with  Spain  everything  has  been  upset. 

Q.  Let  us  speak  of  the  normal  conditions  first,  and  then  take  up  1898,  1899,  and 
1900. — A.  In  normal  conditions  you  would  buy  in  April  for  May  and  June  shipments 
from  Manila.  There  is  always  a  latitude  of  two  months  allowed  the  shippers  to 
enable  them  to  get  their  stock. 

Q.  Would  the  hemp  so  purchased  be  in  your  hands  to  manufacture  for  your  sales 
next  summer? — A.  Yes;  it  would  arrive  here  in  August  or  September. 

Q.  And  you  keep  on  buying  during  the  summer  for  the  consignments  to  be  shipped 
in  December? — ^A.  We  should  practically  buy  that  far  ahead  all  the  time. 

Q.  As  your  sales  come  largely  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  do  your  shipments  of 
manila  hemp  in  the  same  way  come  largely  in  certain  months?  For  example,  your 
chief  manufacturing  is,  I  suppose,  done  in  January,  February,  and  March.  Are  you 
in  the  habit,  then,  of  buying  much  more  largely  in  the  summer  for  delivery  next 
fall,  or  does  it  all  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  market? — A.  We  generally  try  to 
keep  about  BO-days'  supply  on  hand,  average  about  our  monthly  consumption,  and 
have  that  amount  coming  forward. 

CHANGING    FROM    MANUFACTURE   OF   BINDER   TWINE   TO    HOPE,   AND    VICE    VERSA. 

Q.  Before  last  year  were  you  in  the  habit  of  turning  your  manufacturing  establish- 
ments more  to  the  production  of  binder  twine  during  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
meet  the  following  summer's  demand,  and  then  turning  more  to  the  other  kind  of 
cordage  during  the  summer? — A.  No;  the  ordinary  cordage  mills  are  made  up  of  a 
certain  number  of  spindles  for  rope  and  a  certain  number  for  twine,  and  they  can 
not  run  more  spindles  on  rope  or  more  on  twine  than  a  certain  number.  But  for  the 
economical  operation  of  the  mill  we  generally  keep  a  small  number  of  spindles  on 
the  binder  twine  through  the  winter  months  and  then  increase  them  and  go  off  rope 
as  much  as  possible  as  the  season  advances. 

Q.  So  that  you  manufacture  most  of  your  binder  twine  in  what  month? — A.  We 
manufacture  most  binder  twine  about  May  and  June. 

Q.  For  use  during  that  summer? — A.  Yes;  practically,  since  the  binder  twine 
business  is  largely  dependent  on  harvesting  and  on  good  crops.  If  there  is  a  good 
crop  the  old  machines  are  turned  on  during  May  and  June  and  July,  and  probably 
we  will  leave  rope  out  entirely.  In  August  and  September  we  generally  put  all  the 
machines  we  possibly  can  on  rope.  Then,  when  we  get  along  to  December  and 
January  we  would  put  some  spindles  on  binder  twine  and  gradually  increase  the 
number  of  spindles  on  binder  twine  and  take  them  off  rope. 

Q.  Was  that  true  several  years  ago,  when  you  were  selling  the  twine  to  jobbers 
lately? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  that  you  formerly  put  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
in  the  jobbers'  hands  in  April,  May,  and  June?— A.  Well,  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
would  be  made  before  May,  because  that  is  five  or  six  months'  production. 

CHANGED   CONDITIONS  IN   PRODUCTION  ARISING   PROM  AFFAIRS   IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  manufacture  during  1899  and  1900,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Of  course,  conditions  were  very 
erratic.  The  manufacturers  did  not  want  to  be  caught  with  a  large  supply  of  bemp 
on  hand,  fearing  that  the  ports  would  be  open.  They  did  not  want  to  have  a  short 
supply  on  hand,  fearing  that  the  ports  would  be  closed. 

PERIOD   WHEN   PORTS   WERE  CLOSED — RESULTS  OF  CLOSING   PORTS. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  ports  closed? — A.  They  were  closed  twice.  They  were 
closed  once  for  three  or  four  months.  I  forget  the  exact  dates,  but  I  think  it  was 
about  August,  1898,  and  then  again  about  July  and  August,  1899. 

Q.  And  then  they  opened  the  last  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1899? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  result  of  the  closing  of  the  ports  in  1899?— A.  Why,  it 
stopped  supplies  entirely  and  prices  went  up  with  very  great  rapidity. 
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Q.  The  supply  for  the  market  of  1900— that  is,  for  the  summer  of  1900— would  have 
to  be  made  largely  from  manila  bought  during  the  fall  of  1899,  would  it  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  So  that  when  the  ports  were  opened  about  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  that  did 
not  affect  the  supply  for  the  summer  of  1900? — A.  It  did  not  affect  the  supply,  but  it 
affected  the  prices  considerably,  because  no  hemp  being  in  sight  the  price  advanced. 
Dealers  were  holding  up  on  what  they  had. 

Q.  They  put  the  prices  up  for  fear  of  a  short  supply? — A.  They  did  not  want  to  use 
what  they  had  for  fear  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  replace  it  for  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Q.  The  hemp  that  you  were  manufacturing  from  during  the  winter  of  1900  for  the 
summer  of  1900  had  been  bought  the  precedmg  season? — A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  manufacturers  simply  put  up  the  price  for  the  season  of  1900? — A. 
They  did  not  know  where  they  would  get  a  new  supply  from. 

Q.  So  that  the  quantity  which  they  had  bought  up  was  purchased  more  cheaply?— 
A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  manufacturers  had  a  chance  to  make  profits? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  had 
two  vessels,  each  with  8,000  bales  on  it.  The  profits  were  $150,000.  But  then  that 
was  wiped  out  by  the  very  radical  decline  as  soon  as  the  ports  were  open.  Then  we 
had  large  stocks  of  raw  material  on  hand  and  the  price  went  down. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  loss  that  followed  the  opening  of  the  ports  exceed 
the  profits  made  by  the  advance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  binder  twine  fall  very  materially  after  the  ports  were  opened?— 
A.  Yes;  it  went  down  from  11  cents  to  7  in  the  fall  of  1899. 

PROPOETION   OF  MANILA   AND   SISAL  HEMP   IN   BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  That  was  manila  twine? — A.  Binder  twine  made  of  manila. 
Manila  is  used  in  different  proportions.  There  is  manila  binder  twine  made  of  half 
manila  and  half  sisal,  and  there  is  one  made  of  one-quarter  manilla  and  three-quar- 
ters sisal. 

PRICE  OF  MANILA   HEMP   AS   AFFBCTING    PKODUCTION   AND   PRICE  OF  SISAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Is  the  proportion  of  manila  enough  so  that  it  is  decisive  in 
fixing  the  value  of  binder  twine?  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  especially  of  late, 
sisal  had  been  used  in  so  much  larger  proportions  that  perhaps  the  price  of  manila 
hemp  did  not  affect  the  product.  ^A.  The  actual  use  of  njanila  hemp  does  not  affect 
it,  but  manila  affects  sisal  in  this  manner,  that  just  according  to  how  strong  the  posi- 
tion of  manila  is,  the  sisal  market  is  sympathetically  strong  irrespective  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  sisal  hemp.     If  manila  is  strong,  sisal  is  strong  too. 

Q.  The  war  conditions  would  not  affect  the  manufacture  from  sisal  except  as  to 
price? — A.  Only  in  that  way.  Of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  consumption  of  manila  for 
binder  twine  or  rope  is  reduced,  to  that  extent  the  sisal  takes  its  place,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  is  the  demand  for  sisal  and  the  higher  is  its  price. 

LABOR  COST  IN  THE  MANnPACTURE  OF  CORDAGE. 

Q.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine,  and  how  much  of 
the  cost  represents  the  raw  material? — A.  The  actual  labor  cost  for  cordage  is  about 
one  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound,  and  then  there  are  your  taxes,  insurance,  interest 
on  your  money,  and  all  sorts  of  conditions,  but  the  usual  mode  of  rough  reckoning  is 
to  say  2  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  And  then  the  rest  of  the  cost  depends  on  the  price  of  raw  material? — ^A.  Yes. 

PERCENTAGE   OP  LOSS   OP  HAW   MATERIAL  IN   MANUFACTURE  OP  CORDAGE. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  loss  or  shrinkage  is  there  in  making  a  ton  of  ordinary 
standard  manila  rope? — A.  With  manila,  about  4  per  cent,  and  sisal  about  8  per  cent. 

CORDAGE   BUSINESS    ENTIRELY   SPECULATIVE — PROFIT   DEPENDS    ON    PRICE    PAID  FOB  KAW 

MATERIAL. 

Q.  From  these  circumstances,  with  the  raw  material  forming  so  large  an  element 
of  the  cost,  is  the  cordage  business  made  speculaitive  to  any  material  extent?— A. 
Entirely  so.  ^ 

Q.  Your  profits  or  losses  are  dependent  largely  on  your  buying? — A.  I  have  had  an 
experience  of  fourteen  years.    Since  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  formed  I  have 

1  See  pp.  120, 139. 
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had  no  immediate  charge  of  mills  in  this  coimtry.  My  information  ia  from  the  figures 
of  those  who  are  manufacturing  cordage.  Now,  with  that  information  in  my  mind,  I 
am  absolutely  positive  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  who  has  made  a  dollar  on  the  actual  manufacture  of  cordage.  He  may  have 
made  money  on  speculation  in  hemp,  and  by  chance  from  having  a  stock  on  hand 
when  the  advance  happened,  but  from  his  actual  manufacturing  business  there  is  not 
a  manufacturer  who  has  made  a  cent. 

POSITIOX  OF  CORDAGE  MANIFACTUREKS  WITH  REFEEENCE   TO   CLOSING  PHILIPPINE   PORTS. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  as  regards  the  business  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
ports  in  the  latter  part  of  1899?  Generally  speaking,  did  the  manufacturers  have 
enough  hemp  on  hand  so  that  they  made  considerable  profits  from  the  rise  that  came 
after  that? — A.  We  had.  Our  report  shows  that  we  made  $233,000  above  the  interest 
on  our  bonds. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  closure  of  the  ports  was  a  benefit  to  you? — ^A.  To  us  it  was, 
and  I  suppose  it  was  corresponding!}-  to  the  other  manufacturers,  because  business 
was  going  along  smoothly  and  imiformly  and  they  naturally  kept  a  supply  of  hemp 
on  hand. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  the  cordage  manufacturers  should  have  been  anxious 
to  have  the  ports  open  then? — A.  Well,  uiere  was  and  there  was  not.  In  fact  the 
Boston  contingent  and  the  Eastern  concerns  wanted  them  closed. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Plymouth  people? — A.  Yes.  We  wanted  them  open,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Boston  people  as  well  as  ourselves  were  in  communication  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  but  on  different  lines. 

Q.  They  wanted  them  kept  closed  and  you  wanted  them  open? — A.  Yes.  Well, 
you  see  it  does  not  make  any  great  difference  to  a  cordage  manufacturer;  but  when 
the  price  is  low  his  proportion  of  profit  is  greater  than  when  the  price  is  high.  It 
costs  just  the  same  to  manufacture  rope  when  hemp  is  4  cents  as  when  it  is  14  cents, 
but  the  amount  invested  in  his  business  is  three  times  greater,  but  there  is  no  more 
profit. 

Q.  Does  it  make  a  difference  in  the  amount  that  you  can  sell  whether  you  charge 
high  or  low  prices? — A.  That  is  what  I  say,  the  low  prices  are  better  for  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Q.  The  demand  will  then  remain  larger,  and  you  can  really  have  a  large  market 
with  the  capital  invested? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  difference  in  interest  between  the  Boston  people  and  your 
people  regarding  the  closure  of  the  ports? — A.  I  suppose  they  had  a  big  supply  on 
hand  and  we  had  a  short  supply  on  hand,  and  they  wanted  the  ports  closed  to  keep 
the  price  high.  I  attribute  a  good  deal  to  the  philanthropy  idea  and  to  the  cry  about 
Aguinaldo! 

Q.  What  was  your  situation? — A.  We  were  just  as  patriotic,  but  we  wanted  the 
price  down. 

HIGH    PRICES   OF   PRODUCT    ,iRE   DISADVANTAGEOUS   TO    MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  You  had  too  large  a  supply  of  hemp  on  hand?— A.  No;  it  was  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  business.  No  manufacturer  wants  high  prices.  It  is  not  business.  We 
can  sell  more  goods  when  prices  are  low;  but  when  prices  are  high,  you  will  always 
find  in  every  business,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  that  something  else  will  come  in  as  a 
substitute  to  take  the  place  of  that  class  of  goods.  Since  the  price  has  been  7J  cents 
a  pound  for  sisal  rope  there  has  been  I  should  say  at  least  10  to  15  per  cent  of  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  jute. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  had  a  large  stock  of  hemp  on  hand  that  you  had  contracted 
for,  I  should  suppose  you  would  want  to  keep  prices  up  for  awhile  longer  instead  of 
being  ui^ent  about  getting  the  ports  open?— A.  I  only  know  we  wanted  them  open. 
Whether  under  different  circumstances  we  would  want  them  closed  I  do  not  know. 

REASON    FOE   THE    FAILUBE   OF  THE   NATIONAL   CORDAGE    COMPANY. 

Q.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  your  different  positions.  You  spoke  of  being  with 
the  National,  the  United  States,  and  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company.  Will 
you  sketch  briefly  the  cordage  situation  as  it  appeared  to  you  at  the  time  of  the  reor- 
^Jiization  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  into  the  United  States,  and  then  from 
that  again  into  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company?  What  were  the  reasons 
that  led  to  the  failure  of  the  National  Company?— A.  Lack  of  money,  that  was  why 
they  failed.' 

1  See  pp.  118, 130. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  speculative  element  in  the  matter?  Was  there  any  special  reason 
why  prices  fell  so  that  they  needed  to  have  large  sums  of  money? — A.  I  do  not  swear 
to  the  truth  of  this,  but  in  my  opinion  the  formation  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany advanced  prices  much  more  than  their  intrinsic  value,  and  by  not  having  suffi- 
cient capital  to  continue  the  business  as  they  wanted  to,  and  control  the  business, 
which  they  were  unable  to  do,  the  National  Cordage  Company  failed,  and  conse- 
quently prices  assumed  their  proper  level. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  they  had  been  pushing  prices  really  higher  than  the  condi- 
tions of  business  would  warrant? — ^A.  Why  they  put  up  the  price  of  hemp  to  some- 
thing like  15  or  16  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  put  up  the  price  of  hemp,  you  mean  to  say  they  had  con- 
trol of  the  market?— A.  They  were  the  only  buyers. 

Q.  If  they  were  the  only  buyers,  why  did  they  not  put  prices  down? — A.  They 
did  not  want  them  down. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  manufacturers  made  more  money  when  prices  were  low? — 
A.  This  was  a  combination,  a  combination  that  controlled  everything. 

PERCENTAGE    OF    MANUFAOTUBEES     INCLUDED — MANUFACTUEEES'     AND     MANUFACTURING 

ACCOUNTS. 

Q.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  did  they  get 
together? — A.  They  got  practically  all  with  the  exception  of  the  Plymouth  and  Fit- 
ler  companies. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  that  time  you  were  in  a  position  to  see  the 
accounts  of  practically  all  the  companies? — A.  The  manufacturing  accounts,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  distinction  between  manufacturing  accounts  and  manufacturers' 
accounts? — A.  Oh,  decidedly.  By  manufacturing  accounts  I  mean  the  mill  accounts 
of  pounds  of  manila  hemp  that  go  in  and  pounds  of  product  that  come  out. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  information  as  to  whether  the  manufacturers  were  making 
or  losing  money? — A.  No,  because  in  the  cordage  business  the  price  of  hemp  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  mill  accounts.  The  mills  are  given  a  certain  amount  of 
hemp  with  which  to  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  rope. 

SAVINGS  WHICH  THE   COMBINATION   EFFECTED   IN   PRODUCTION. 

Q.  Was  the  National  Cordage  Company  able  to  make  any  material  saving  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  did.  I  am  pretty  sure  they  did  by 
the  organized  equalization  of  manufacturing — by  knowing  the  different  methods 
that  were  applied  in  each  mill  and  correcting  them  to  the  best  possible  method  that 
was  applied  in  any  mill. 

Q.  Were  they  able  to  save  materially  in  freights  by  shipping  from  the  nearest 
plants? — ^A.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  instances? — A.  Now,  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  line.  I  know 
they  always  claimed,  and  the  person  that  had  charge  of  the  freight  business  has 
always  claimed,  that  they  did  make  a  large  saving. 

REORGANIZATION — FINANCING     OF      THE     NATIONAL,     UNITED     STATES,      AND     STANDARD 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  Let  us  take  up  the  question  of  the  present  company  that  you  are  connected 
with.  Will  you  tell  us  the  general  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company?  State  the  amount  of  securities,  the  form  of  securities,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  company  was  financed. — A.  In  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany there  was  f3,000,000  of  first-mortgage  bonds,  $7,500,000  of  income  bonds,  and 
$12,000,000  common  stock.  That  makes  $22,500,000.  In  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company  there  was  $8,000,000  of  guaranteed  stock,  $6,000,000  preferred  stock, 
$20,000,000  common  stock,  and  $7,500,000  of  bonds.  That  makes  $41,500,000.  In 
the  reorganization  into  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  the  stock  was 
reduced  to  $22,500,000.  The  first-mortgage  bondholders  of  the  United  States  Cord- 
age Company  gave  up  their  bonds  for  par  in  income  bonds  of  the  Standard  Eope  and 
Twine  Company.  The  guaranteed  stockholders  paid  an  assessment.  I  think  the 
guaranteed  stockholders  paid  an  assessment  of  $20  a  share,  preferred  $10,  and  the 
common  $5;  and  then  they  got  the  value  of  their  assessment  in  bonds,  80,  40,  and 
20  per  cent— 80  for  guaranteed,  40  for  the  preferred,  and  20  for  the  common — ^in  new 
securities,  making  up  the  $12,000,000  common  stock. 

Q.  Did  the  Standard  Eope  and  Twine  Company  take  over  all  the  properties  of  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company? — A.  The  reorganization  committee  did. 
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Q.  And  then  did  they  turn  all  the  properties  over  to  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company? — A.  They  turned  over  the  cash  and  some  property.  Some  properties 
they  sold,  and  after  deducting  expenses  turned  over  the  balance  to  us. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  capitalization  was  thus  intentionally  made  less 
in  order  to  lower  what  was  believed  to  be  overcapitalization ?-^A.  Decidedly. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CAPITALIZATION  WHICH  REPKBSENT8  TANGIBLE  ASSETS — PER  CENT  WHICH 

IS  GOOD  WILL. 

Q.  On  the  basis  upon  which  the  company  is  organized  now,  is  there  any  intention 
of  holding  the  capitalization  down  to  the  actual  value  of  the  tangible  assets?  Are 
your  bonds,  stocks,  and  so  on  supposed  to  represent  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets? — 
A.  No  doubt  about  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  of  course  in  the  reorganization 
agreement  there  is  a  sinking  fund;  or,  under  the  terms  of  the  bond  issues  there  is  a 
sinking  fund  to  retire  1  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  bonds  every  year.  Now,  as  far 
as  the  stock  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  only  keeping  alive  an  equity  that  the  other 
people  have  in  the  interests. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  the  plants,  or  the  tangible  assets  of  your  establishment 
would  represent  fairly  your  mortgage  bonds? — A.  Decidedly  that. 

Q.  And  the  capital  stock  of  $12,000,000  is  practically  all  to  be  considered  good 
will? — A.  Of  course,  the  trouble  in  answering  a  question  of  that  kind  is,  what  is  a 
mill  property  worth  if  it  is  not  running?  We  have  to  look  at  its  earning  capacity. 
I  think  the  value  of  the  machinery,  the  buildings,  and  real  estate  of  the  working 
plants  alone  are  worth  the  value  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  on  a  fair  valuation.  Now, 
the  other  properties  that  are  outside  of  that,  and  the  good  will,  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  those  mills,  while  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  worth  112,000,000,  it  is  worth — 
well,  something. 

PLANTS  OWNED    BY   THE  STANDARD    COMPANY PERCENTAGE  OP   SPINDLES    OPERATED. 

Q.  How  many  plants  do  you  have  altogether,  running  and  not  running? — A.  Three 
running  and  6  not  running;  9  in  all. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  spindles  that  you  own  are  running? — A.  Practically  about 
half — about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  those  6  plants  closed? — A.  Well,  1  has  been  closed  two 
years,  arid  3  of  the  others  have  not  been  operated  since  1893.  The  one  that  has  been 
closed  was  the  one  that  practically  bankrupted  the  United  States  Cordage  Company, 
and  that  is  the  Pearson  mill — purely  a  binder  twine  mill,  and  it  was  run  for  the 
McCormick  people. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  how  that  practically  bankrupted 
the  United  States  Cordage  Company. — A.  When  the  United  States  Cordage  Company 
was  formed  they  did  not  have  the  Pearson  mill,  and  there  was  a  proposition  made 
whereby  the  Pearson  mill  was  for  sale,  and  they  bought  it  and  paid  $900,000  for  it. 
They  had  a  number  of  mills  then  idle  that  were  not  running,  and  they  did  not  have 
0,000  to  spare. 


lAst  of  mills  mimed  by  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  with  location  and  spindle 


Spindles. 

Pearson  mill,  Eoxbury,  Mass.' 800 

Sewall  &  Day  mill,  AUston,  Mass - 750 

Waterbury  mill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 596 

Morgan  avenue  mill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y - 200 

Chelsea  mill,  Chelsea,  Mass.' 308 

Standard  mill,  Boston,  Mass.' - 388 

Boston  mill,  Boston,  Mass.^ - None. 

Elizabethport  mill,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.' None. 

Wall  mill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^ None. 

AMOUNT  OF  BINDER  TWINE  MADE   BY  THE   STANDARD   BOPE   AND   TWINE   COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  country's  output  of  cordage  is  made  by  the 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  at  present?— A.  That  is  very  hard  to  answer. 
You  see  we  have  taken  65,000,000  pounds,  or  32,000  tons,  one  year,  and  35,000  tons 
another  year.  We  are  in  the  market,  and  when  there  is  suflBcient  margin  of  profit  in 
the  binder  twine  business  we  go  into  it  heavily.     When  there  is  not  we  leave  it  alone. 

1  Not  now  in  operation,  ^Buildings,  real  estate,  and  machinery  in  part  only. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  proportion  of  cordage  made  by  your  com- 
pany last  year  as  compared  with  the  total  output  of  the  country? — A.  I  think  we 
made  about  40,000,000  pounds— 20,000  tons. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  what  the  entire  output  of  the  country  was? — A. 
No;  I  am  sure  nobody  knows.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  production  has 
always  been  underestimated  and  the  consumption  overestimated. 

HARMONIOUS   RELATIONS    WITH    EMPLOYEES WAGES. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  relations  with  your  working  men  since  the  organization 
of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company?  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  them?— 
A.  No;  our  relations  are  very  harmonious.  We  have  the  same  men  that  we  had  15 
or  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  wages  varied  materially? — A.  Very  slightly.  They  are  rather  higher,  if 
anything;  but  the  majority  of  our  help  in  the  cordage  industry  is  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  pay  for  ordinary  unskilled  labor?  Does  the  pay  vary 
in  the  different  mills? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  In 
Boston  it  varies  from  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Do  you  have  mills  in  the  South? — A.  No. 

INCREASED   SKILL   AND   EFFICIENCY   IN   MANAGEMENT  THE   CHIEF   ECONOMIES   FROM 

COMBINATION. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  your  present  organization  make  economies  from  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  combination  of  different  establishments?  What  economies,  if  any,  can 
you  make  over  one  single  large  establishment? — ^A.  I  think  there  would  be  more 
economy  in  having  one  large  mill  under  one  roof.  If  you  could  have  the  information 
you  get  by  combination  you  could  effect  the  same  advantages  and  the  same  econo- 
mies without  combining.  You  see  what  I  mean?  It  is  by  the  combination  that  you 
get  the  power  or  the  ability  to  make  the  economies  by  putting  into  effect  in  one  mill 
the  advantages  which  have  been  proved  in  another. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  economies  of  combination  were  largely  due  to 
the  increased  skill  and  management  that  comes  from  associating? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  You  have  no  establishments  in  the  central  west? — A.  No;  not  now.  We  did 
have. 

Q.  Would  there  be  possible  advantages  in  frei|;ht  rates  by  having  different  estab- 
lishments in  different  sections  of  the  country  united — enough  advantage  to  make  it 
worth  while  in  your  business? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
on  the  freight  question  at  all.  I  think  the  western  manufacturers  have  the  advan- 
tage of  us  m  freight  rates.  I  think  we  are  discriminated  against,  but  I  am  not  suflB- 
ciently  competent  or  informed  to  speak  on  that. 

EFFICIENCY    OF   CENTRALIZED    AS   COMPARED   WITH    INDIVIDUAL   MANAGEMENT. 

Q.  By  bringing  together  different  establishments  under  one  centralized  manage- 
ment, having  your  different  mills  managed  by  superintendents  under  central  control, 
is  anything  lost  in  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  independent  mill  managed  by  its 
owners?  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  keeping  your  superintendents  up  to  the  stand- 
ard?— A.  We  do  not  have  any  difficulty,  but  it  is  a  serious  danger  that  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  avoid  the  danger? — A.  We  have  a  general  superin- 
tendent, and  we  keep  him  up  to  the  pitch  by  comparing  results  from  one  mill  with 
results  from  another,  and  by  insisting  on  the  reasons  why  some  mills  are  not  giving 
the  same  results  as  others. 

Q.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  plan  takes  the  place  of  the  individual  manufac- 
turer on  whom  everything  depends? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
think  myself  I  could  look  after  my  own  individual  business  better  than  I  could  look 
after  a  dozen  people's  business  that  was  given  into  my  charge.  When  a  man  owns 
a  mill  he  is  likely  to  go  around  and  look  after  things.  The  mill  is  his  pet.  He  takes 
care  of  it.  He  asks  what  is  this  waste  for  and  what  is  that  waste  for,  whereas  the 
general  superintendent  is  getting  his  money — getting  his  salary  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  so  careful  in  that  direction.  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  must  show  good  results. 

NO  COMMISSIONS   PAID   SUPERINTENDENTS — CONSIDERATIONS  WHICH   ENTER  INTO  THE  FIX- 
ING  OF  THEIR  SALARIES. 

Q.  Have  you  attempted  to  stimulate  the  care  of  your  superintendents  at  all  by 
paying  them  a  commission? — A.  No;  we  have  not.  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  It  might 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
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Q.  In  your  business,  do  you  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  put  orders  in  one  mill 
and  take  them  away  from  another,  and  so  on?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  unfair  to  the 
superintendents  to  make  their  pay  dependent  on  output? — A.  That  is  taken  into  con- 
aderation.  Some  mills  havS  well-known  brands.  The  Sewall-Day  at  Boston  has  a 
well-known  brand.  Some  people  will  have  that  brand,  and  we  may  run  full  on  that. 
Again,  on  some  classes  of  goods  there  is  more  profit  than  on  others,  and  all  these 
thmgs  are  taken  into  consideration  and  an  allowance  made. 

NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY   DID   AWAY   WITH  SALES  AGENTS. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  to  the  larger  jobbers  or  direct? — A.  We  do  sell  through  jobbers,  but 
largely  direct. 

Q.  When  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  organized  was  there  any  material 
saving  made  in  the  cost  of  distribution  from  the  fact  that  they  could  do  away  with 
traveling  men  and  commission  men? — A.  When  the  company  was  formed  they  did 
the  business  of  the  Deering  and  McCormick  people,  and  they  used  to  ship  train  loads 
of  binder  twine — 28  cars  at  a  time — and  they  did  nothing  in  a  small  way.  It  was 
practically  all  jobbing.     They  did  not  have  any  sales  agents  whatever. 

THE  STANDABD  KOPE  AND  TWINE  C05IPANY  SELLS  THROUGH  THE  CNION  SELLING  COMPANY. 

Q.  The  present  organization  does  not  run  on  that  baais? — A.  The  present  organi- 
zation markets  its  own  goods  through  what  is  known  as  the  Union  Selling  Company. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  that  organization  and  your  relation  to  it? — A.  It  waa 
formed  to  market  our  goods.  We  consign  all  our  goods  to  them,  and  do  not  sell 
through  anybody  else.  They  have  established  agencies  in  different  sections  all  over 
the  country — at  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Boston,  Austin — twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  agencies. 

Q.  Do  they  act  simply  as  your  agents  or  do  they  buy  your  goods?— A.  They  do 
not  buy;  they  act  as  our  agents,  and  they  employ  in  the  branch  establishments  from 
one  to  four  salesmen,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  product  of  anybody  else? — A.  No;  exclusively  for  us. 

Q.  The  company  is  practically  your  company  except  that  it  is  technically  and 
legally  separate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Made  up  by  substantially  the  same  stockholders? — A.  Not  the  same  stockhold- 
ers. Some  men  are  stockholders  in  both  companies.  We  simply  formed  the  com- 
pany for  the  benefit  of  getting  to  the  small  trade  direct. 

THE  STANDARD   COMPANY   IS   REPRESENTED   IN  THE  CORDAGE   ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  Is  your  company  represented  in  the  Cordage  Association?' — A.  Yes;  our  com- 
pany is  represented  in  this  way:  While  we  wanted  to  be  represented,  we  did  not 
want  to  be  governed  in  any  way. 

Q.  Do  vou  understand  that  any  of  the  members  of  that  organization  are  gov- 
erned?—A.  No;  not  governed.  But  we  did  not  want  to  be  bound  in  any  way.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  for  the  correction  of  any  abuses  that  might  exist  we 
were  perfectly  willing  to  belong  to  the  organization;  and  it  is  a  benefit,  a  great  ben- 
efit, to  the  industry. 

Q.  You  still  regularly  send  representatives  to  their  meetings?— A.  O,  yes;  we  are 
in  harmony  with  everything  they  do. 

NATURE  OF  CONTRACTS   FOR    PURCHASE   OF    HEMP SERIOUS   DEFECT    OF    SAME. 

Q.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  association  had  attempted  to  secure  some 
changes  in  the  forms  of  contracts  that  were  made  in  buying  hemp?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  the  nature  of  those  contracts,  and  what  means  you 
would  suggest  to  improve  that  part  of  the  business.- A.  Well,  in  buying  mamla  hemp 
at  the  present  time,  we  make  contracts  for  goods  of  a  certain  quality,  which  qualities 
are  guaranteed.  There  is  a  clause  in  each  contract  that  if  the  hemp  be  inferior  to  the 
quality  guaranteed  the  contract  is  to  be  subject  to  arbitration— that  is  the  usual  form 
of  contract.  The  hemp  comes  in  and  if  it  is  inferior  the  contract  is  arbitrated  and 
you  take  the  hemp  with  the  allowance.  Now,  that  has  worked  in  the  last  3  or 
4  years  to  the  marked  injury  of  the  manufacturers.  There  has  hardly  been  a  con- 
signment of  hemp  above  the  grade  of  current  shipped  in  that  has  not  been  subject  to 
allowance.  The  consequence  is  that  manufacturers  order  the  quality  of  hemp  they 
desire  and  then  they  get  something  they  do  not  want  and  have  to  go  on  the  market 
again.    For  instance,  I  was  in  Europe  in  December,  and  I  bought  a  parcel  of  hemp 

1  See  pp.  120, 135, 148. 
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there,  good  current  hemp.  It  was  a  quality  we  wanted  very  badly.  At  the  market 
price  then  there  was  a  difference  between  the  good  current  hemp  we  wanted,  and 
current  hemp,  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  Wheii  it  came  in  it  was  inferior,  and  it 
was  arbitrated  and  we  got  an  allowance  of  a  half  cent  a  pound  because  the  quality 
was  between  the  current  and  the  good  current.  Now  that  compelled  us  to  take  that 
quality,  a  little  better  than  current  hemp,  when  we  could  have  bought  current  at  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound  lower  than  good  current.  This  feature  of  the  contracts  is 
worrying  all  the  manufacturers  of  cordage. 

Q.  Who  acts  as  arbitrator  in  cases  like  that? — A.  The  hemp  brokers.  Practically 
all  hemp  is  sold  through  brokers. 

Q.  Do  the  parties  select  an  individual  broker  for  arbitrator? — A.  The  hemp  is  sold 
through  a  broker,  and  the  broker  who  sells  the  hemp  usually  acts  as  the  first  arbi- 
trator.   Then  if  he  says  the  quality  is  off,  the  seller  and  the  buyer  each  appoints  a  man. 

GOVERNMENT  SHOULD   ESTABLISH   GRADES   OF   HEMP   AND   INSPECT   SHIPMENTS. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — A.  In  my  mind  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  would  obviate  the  trouble,  and  that  is,  since  we  have  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  now,  for  the  Government  to  establish  a  standard  of  grades  to  represent 
the  quality. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  War  Department  ought  to  establish  an  inspector  in 
Manila? — A.  Yes,  decidedly.  The  United  States  Government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  ought  to  be  able  to  say  under  what  particular  quality  a  certain  consignment 
of  hemp  should  be  classified. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  to  have  the  grades  fixed  by  the  Government,  a  Government 
inspector  appointed,  and  the  cargoes  graded  at  Manila  before  they  are  sent  out,  so 
that  the  buyers  would  know  what  they  were  getting? — A.  Yes. 

MANUFAOTUKE  OF  BINDING  TWINE  BY  THE   DEERING   AND   m'CORMICK  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  speak  of  the  large  amount  of  binder  twine  that  the 
Deerin^  and  McOormick  companies  use.  Are  those  two  concerns  now  manufactur- 
ing their  own  binder  twine?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  their  mills  situated? — A.  Chicago. 

Q.  So  they  have  combined  binding  twine  with  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  increase  of  binding  twine  mills  in  the  West 
within  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  mills  with  the  exception  of  the  McOormick  mill;  that  is  the  only  new 
mill,  but  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  other  mills  have  increased  their  spindles. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  establishment  of  mills  by  concerns  such  as  the  Deering 
and  McOormick  companies  does  not  injure  the  cordage  trade  of  this  country  much, 
because  there  is  not  much  money  in  it  anyhow? — A.  There  would  be  more  money  in 
the  business  if  they  were  not  in  it,  so  to  that  extent  they  injure  it.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  one  industry  for  another  man  who  is  making  money  in  one 
branch  to  go  into  another  line  and  sell  there  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Q.  Was  there  much  money  to  your  concern  in  binding  twine  when  the  McOor- 
mick company  commenced  manufacturing  for  themselves? — A.  No;  I  do  not  suppose 
there  was  much  money  in  it. 

PRISON   MANUFACTURE  OF  BINDING  TWINE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  establishment  of  binding-twine  manufacture 
in  the  Minnesota  State  prison? — A.  I  know  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  matter  has  been  agitated  and  discussed  in  other 
States  also? — A.  In  Michigan,  I  think. 

UNSUCCESSFUL   ATTEMPTS  TO   USE  SUBSTITUTES   FOR   SISAL  AND   MANILA  HEMP. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  your  testimony  also  of  the  fact  that  when  extremes  prevailed 
raw  material  substitutes  were  used.  Have  you  any  successful  substitutes  for  sisal  or 
manila  hemp? — A.  No;  none  at  all.  There  have  been  more  or  less  attempts  and 
experiments  made,  but  it  is  a  very  hazardous  proceeding.  As  soon  as  the  substitutes 
are  put  in  to  cover  a  temporary  situation  the  prices  come  down  and  then  it  is  no 
good.  Then,  too,  we  are  always  hoping  against  hope  that  those  great  advances  will 
come  down. 
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PRODUCTION   AND    UTILIZATION    OF    AMERICAN    HEMP. 

Q.  Is  there  any  utilization  in  this  country  of  the  American  products  in  hemp  or 
substitutes  for  hemp? — ^A.  They  use  largely  American  hemp  for  Russia.  They  use 
quite  a  good  deal  of  Kentucky  hemp.  That  is  made  into  tarred  goods  for  shrouding 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  hemp  in  this  country  of  late 
years? — ^A.  The  crop  last  year  was  not  good,  but  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  production  of  Ainerican  hemp  within  the  last  2  or  3  years.  We  have  practically 
given  up  the  importation  of  Russian  hemp  to  the  advantage  of  the  American. 

Q.  Ab  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  is  it  a  paying  crop  to  the  American  farmer? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  say  it  is  a  crop  that  is  not  confined  particularly  to  certain  sec- 
tions or  soils,  but  can  usually  be  put  in  below  a  certain  cold  line? — ^A.  Yes. 

PROPER  MODE   OF  SALE   NOT  THROUGH  JOBBERS,    BUT  DIRECT  TO  CUSTOMERS. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  large  concerns  like  your  own,  in  the  matter  of  economies  in  dis- 
tribution, is  it  really  better  for  you  to  sell  to  the  general  jobbers  of  the  country,  or  to 
take  up  a  distributing  plan,  such  as  you  have  in  the  Union  Selling  Company,  to  fur- 
nish your  customers? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  better  te  go  to  the  consuming 
trade.  It  is  much  more  expensive,  but  I  think  it  is  the  only  possible  way  to  conduct 
your  business  properly.  Then  you  do  away  with  that  element  of  risk  where  you  have 
only  one  or  two  lai^e  concerns  who  buy  a  large  amount  of  goods  of  you;  and  if  they 
fail  you  are  stuck  for  so  much.  Or  if  they  have  a  disagreement  with  you,  they  will 
not  take  your  product  from  you.  Whereas  if  you  go  to  the  consuming  trade  you  have 
a  thousand  and  one  customers.  There  is  more  labor,  more  work,  and  more  expense, 
but  you  have  the  business  actually  in  your  own  hands.     Jobbers  must  go. 

ELIMINATION    OF   THE    MIDDLEMAN. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  has  been  the  evident  policy  and  possibly  the  practice  of  all 
these  great  combinations  to  eliminate  the  middleman  as  much  as  possible? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  most  successful  corporation — the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Possibly,  however,  the  different  conditions  of  manufacturing  its  output  would 
make  that  difference? — A.  Probably. 

A.  An  article  that  enters  particularly  into  a  retail  trade  could  not  very  well  escape 
from  the  middleman? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  claimed  and  is  it  the  expectation  of  many  of  the  large  corporations  that  it 
they  could  cut  out  the  profits  of  the  middlemen,  part  of  that  economy  would  go  to  the 
consumer? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  business  man,  would  you  say  that  the  middleman,  whether  a  broker,  com- 
mission man,  or  immediate  wholesaler,  takes  up  an  inordinate  amount  of  profits 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  ordinarily  goes  to  the  middleman  in  your  business? — 
A.  Well,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  jobber's  commission  in  our  business  would  be 
as  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  to  6  cents;  that  is,  about  4  to  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Where  the  manufacturer  reaches  nearer  the  consumer  is  there  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  good  will  attached  to  the  business  itself  than  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  a 
distributing  concern  where  the  manufacturer  had  no  concern  in  it  other  than  the 
results?— A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  where  the  middleman  is 
dispensed  with  the  consumer  gets  a  portion  of  the  benefit? — A.  A  portion,  yes; 
naturally. 

Q.  Will  you  name  an  article  that  is  manufactured  by  a  large  combination  that  has 
dispensed  with  the  middleman  where  the  consumer  is  getting  the  benefit? — A.  Rope. 

Q.  Any  other  article? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  only  speaking  of  our  own  busi- 
ness.   That  is  the  only  one  I  have  knowledge  of. 

Q.  Is  not  that  an  exception  really  instead  of  the  rule?— A.  I  should  imagine  it  to 
be  the  rule.    A  man  can  afford  to  split  what  he  has  to  pay  to  the  jobber. 

ROPE  HAS  FLUCTUATED   IN   PRICE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PHILIPPINE  CONDITIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices  of  rope  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years?— A.  From  5  cents  to  15  cents. 

Q.  Has  the  price  fluctuated  up  and  down?— A.  Yes;  fluctuating  practically  all  the 
time. 
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Q.  Mainly  higher  for  the  last  2  or  3  years? — ^A.  About  an  average  of  9  cents  a  pound 
for  manila. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reason  for  the  higher  price? — A.  The  unsettled  conditions 
caused  by  the  Philippine  war,  which  has  had  its  effect  both  on  sisal  and  manila. 

ORGANIZATIONS    OF    LABOR    AND    CAPITAL    HAVE     NOT    AFFECTED    WAGES — ABSENCE    01' 

LABOR  TROUBLES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  any  organization  of  labor  in  your  indus- 
try?— A.  I  think  not,  other  than  the  engineers,  etc.,  who  belong  to  the  regular 
organization.    The  majority  of  our  hands  are  unskilled  laborers. 

Q.  Is  the  skilled  labor  organized  as  a  rule? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  opposition  to  organized  labor  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the 
rope  industry? — ^A.  Not  the  slightest.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  labor  in 
the  rope  industry. 

Q.  Has  organized  labor  had  any  influence  in  increasing  or  steadying  the  wages  of 
labor? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  had  any  effect  either  one  way  or  the  other  in 
our  business.  In  the  course  of  my  experience,  which  covers  14  years,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  labor  troubles  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  organization  of  capital  has  had  any  effect  to 
either  increase  or  decrease  the  wages  in  this  industry? — A.  It  has  not  affected  it 
either  way, 

THE   COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF   GOOD  WILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  combinations  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  good 
will  in  capitalization.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  large  combination  the  good  will  amounts 
to  much — to  any  considerable  sum? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  a  con- 
siderable sum.  The  Sewall-Day  Cordage  Company  is  one  of  our  sub-concerns.  We 
kept  that  oi^anization  alive,  and  last  week,  while  in  Boston,  I  could  have  sold  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Sewall-Day  Cordage  Company,  which  represents  a  name  only,  for 
$100,000. 

POPULAR  GOOD  WILL  EXTENDED  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  CONCERN  RATHER  THAN  TO  A 

COMBINATION. 

Q.  Is  the  good  will  of  the  public  more  likely  to  be  extended  to  independent  proper- 
ties which  spring  up  against  a  monopoly  or  against  a  large  combine?  Is  the  public 
more  disposed  to  deal  with  an  independent  concern  than  with  one  that  tends  toward 
monopoly? — A.  With  an  independent  concern,  decidedly. 

Q.  Then  they  lose  the  good  will  of  the  community  at  large  by  combining,  do  they 
not? — A.  Not  if  they  keep  the  individual  concerns  alive.  There  can  be  a  combine 
without  merging;  purely  as  a  big  combination,  I  mean  to  say.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  can  still  keep  its  name,  though  losing  its  identity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  make  a  distinction  between  commel:cial  good  will  and 
popular  good  will? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  popular  good  will,  as  a  rule,  goes  to  the  independent 
concerns? — A.  Decidedly  not  to  the  large  corporation. 

Q.  Does  not  the  independent  concern  have  the  good  will  of  the  public  rather  than 
the  large  combine,  as  a  rule?  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  in  the  case 
of  a  combine  that  one  reason  they  broke  down  was  that  the  people  patronized  the 
ones  that  started  up  independently  in  preference  to  the  combine. — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  wise  policy  for  any  combination  to  obliterate  the  names  of  the  individual  con- 
cerns and  the  good  will  by  any  means.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  keep  them  as 
we  do  ours.  The  L.  Waterbury  Company,  we  keep  that.  We  keep  the  Sewall-Day 
Cordage  Company,  which  has  a  very  strong  reputation.  If  we  called  this  mill  No.  1 
and  that  mill  No.  2  of  the  Standard  Eope  and  Twine  Company,  the  identity  of  the 
plants  would  be  lost,  and  possibly  the  good  will  also. 

ECONOMIES  THAT  RESULT   PROM   A   COMBINATION   OF  CORDAGE  PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  I  wish  you  would  enumerate  a  little  more  particularly  the 
economies  resulting  from  the  combination  of  those  several  concerns  that  you  united 
into  one — in  other  words,  the  purposes  of  association. — A.  Of  course,  to  start  with, 
you  have  a  smaller  office  staff  of  clerks,  and  you  can  do  away  with  some  head  super- 
intendents and  under-superintendents.  While  in  one  mill  you  might  have  to  have 
a  very  expert  or  a  very  efficient  superintendent,  you  might  get  along  with  under- 
superintendents  who  were  not  so  expensive,  and  have  a  general  superintendent,  as 
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we  have,  and  accomplish  the  same  result,  or  rather  better  results.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  economies  that  do  not  present  themselves  to  my  mind  now,  but 
they  show  in  the  pay  roll  cost. 

Q.  A  reduction  of  about  what  per  cent? — A.  Well,  I  know  we  reduced  the  cost  of 
two  mills  10  per  cent. 

Q.  And  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  you  formed  the  combination  of  the  several 
concerns? — ^A.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  say  anybody  in  the  formation  had 
that  in  mind  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  reaaon  for 
the  formation. 

Q.  Actuated  by  purely  business  reasons? — A.  Yes;  and  then  by  the  combination 
the  economies  were  made. 

PEECENTAGE    OF    COKDAGE     BUSINESS    CONTROLLED    BY    THE    NATIONAL    AND    STANDARD 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  I  believe  you  made  it  clear  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  got  possession 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  by  the  combination? — A.  We 
had  more  than  50  per  cent — ^more  than  60  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  And  your  company  now  has  probably  one-third? — A.  No;  I 
should  say  about  15  per  cent.  My  idea  as  to  the  consumption  is  more  conservative 
than  other  people's  in  the  business. 

A    TRUST   IMPOSSIBLE   IN  THE    CORDAGE   BUSINESS. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  conditions  in  this  industry  are  such 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  bring  about  such  a  combination  as  will  drive  the  independ- 
ents out  of  business  or  force  them  into  the  combination? — A.  You  have  seen  the 
result  of  that  in  the  United  States  Cordage  Company.  There  will  never  be  another 
combination  in  the  cordage  business.  There  may  be  an  association,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  money  in  the  business  unless  there  is  some  association  or 
combination,  or  call  it  whatever  you  wUl,  for  the  general  betterment  of  the  industry 
at  large.  There  will  never  be  another  trust,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  in  the 
cordage  business. 

CONTROL   OP   RAW    MATERIAL   BY   THE   NATIONAL   CORDAGE   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.  )  By  combination  can  you  effect  any  economies  in  the 
purchase  of  raw  material  over  the  individual  properties? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks).  At  the  beginning  did  the  National  Cordage  Company  try  to 
get  special  rates  on  raw  material? — A.  They  put  themselves  in  such  a  position  that 
they  were  the  only  buyers.     They  wanted  to  control  the  hemp  market. 

Q.  Did  they  for  a  time  hold  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fit- 
ter companies? — A.  Well,  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fitler  companies  were  more  or 
less  interested.  There  was  an  understanding  with  the  National  in  connection  with 
the  hemp  industry. 

Q.  So  all  three  were  practically  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  certain  there  was  an  understanding? — A.  Oh,  I  know  there  was  an 
understanding. 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  the  source  of  your  information  is?  Did  you  see  the  contract? — 
A.  No;  but  we  shipped  hemp  to  the  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companies  when  I  was 
with  the  National  Cordage  Company. 

EPFOKTS  OP  NATIONAL  COMPANY  TO   SECURE  CONTROL  OF    PLYMOUTH  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KIennedy.  )  Did  the  National  Cordage  Company  go  to  extremes,  or 
did  it  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  control  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  think  we  had  some  of  their  stock;  I  do  not  really  know  how  much. 
My  information  would  come  only  from  gossip,  but  I  think  some  effort  was  made  to 
get  control  of  their  stock. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  a  standing  advertisement  in  the  Boston  papers  offering  much 
more  than  the  value  of  the  stock? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

UNDERSTANDING   BETWEEN   CONCERNS  AS  TO   PRICES — SUCH   AGREEMENTS   CAN  NOT  BE 

MAINTAINED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  had  an  understanding  with  a  large  majority  of 
the  plants  engaged  in  the  cordage  business  to  sell  at  given  prices? — A.  That  is  what 
the  cordage  association  is. 
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Q.  That  is  what  you  are  endeavoring  to  do  now? — A.  Yes;  we  do  have  a  sort  of 
gentlemen's  agreement  on  prices  whereby  everybody  is  bomid  to  live  up  to  the 
prices,  but  they  do  as  they  please  when  it  comes  to  the  test. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  difficulty  in  such  agreements  to  be  that  some  one  would 
cut  under? — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  yet. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  when  these  understandings  exist  that  some  one  will  cut  under 
the  price? — A.  They  may  not  do  it  themselves,  but  through  their  agents  they  do  it. 
They  do  cut.     I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  yet. 

Q.  Such  an  understanding  has  never  been  kept  long  in  any  industry? — ^A.  Never. 

(Testimony  closed). 


Exhibit  1. 

New  Yoek,  November  £0,  1893. 

Circular  No.  S  of  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  to 

credUors. 

Proposed  modified  plan  of  settlement  with  creditors,  involving  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
all  the  assets  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  and  their  application,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  payment  of  ita  debts.  This  also  involves  the  purchase  by  the  reor- 
ganized company  of  the  eight  security  mills,  the  cancellation  of  the  existing  $6,000,000 
mortgage  on  these  mills,  and  the  issuance  of  stock  in  lieu  of  the  bonds  secured  thereby. 

The  reorganized  company  will  be  called  United  States  Cordage  Company 

PKOPOSED   SETTLEMENT  WITH   UNSECURED   CREDITORS. 

Pay  25  per  cent  of  the  unsecured  debt  in  cash  by  January  31, 1894.  This  will  exhaust 
the  unpledged  merchandise  and  cash  assets,  leaving  accounts  receivable  and  other 
items  to  be  disposed  of  as  below: 

Pay  65  per  cent  of  the  unsecured  debt  by  January  31,  1894,  in  bonds  at  par  of  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company  (which  shall  be  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of 
$7,500,000  30-year  6  per  cent  gold  bonds) ,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the  mills  and 
realty,  plant,  machinery,  good  will,  trade-marks,  brands,  and  patents,  acquired  and 
to  be  acquired,  also  by  pledge  of  all  stocks  of  other  cordage  companies  owned  by  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company.     These  bonds  will  be  dated  January  1,  1894. 

Pay  10  per  cent  ($875,581)  of  the  face  of  the  total  unsecured  debt  and  interest  on  the 
total  unsecured  debt  in  trust  liquidation  certificates,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  all  the 
accounts  receivable  and  other  personal  assets  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
remaining  after  providing  for  the  25  per  cent  payment  in  cash  and  the  expenses  of 
receivership  and  reorganization. 

These  pledged  assets  will  be  liquidated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  trust  liquidar 
tion  certificates  will  entitle  the  holder  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
pledged  assets  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  this  10  per  cent  and  interest. 

These  pledged  accounts  receivable  and  other  personal  assets  are  classified  by  the 
committee,  as  follows: 

Slow,  but  considered  good $1,111,762 

Slow  and  doubtful,  of  the  face  value  of  $1,851,076,  but  probably  good  for.        600, 000 

1, 711, 762 

SECURED   CREDITORS. 

The  committee  has  arranged  with  a  majority  in  value  of  the  secured  creditors,  and 
expects  to  arrange  with  all  secured  creditors,  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  their  mer- 
chandise collateral,  through  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  at  prices  to  be  agreed 
upon,  and  the  acceptance  of  payment  for  their  deficiency,  if  any,  in  these  trust  liqui- 
dation certificates. 

We  recommend  the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  above  proposition.  It  is  the  best  set- 
tlement of  which  the  condition  of  the  company  permits. 

George  C.  Magoun, 
Ernst  Thalmann, 
gustav  h.  gosslee, 

Eeorganizaiion  Committee. 
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To  the  creditors  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  : 

The  reorganization  committee  haa  submitted  to  us  in  detail  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition and  affairs  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  which  we  have  examined  with 
care.  We  fully  concur  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  reorganization  committee, 
as  stated  in  its  Circular  No.  2,  and  we  recommend  to  all  creditors  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  plan  of  settlement  proposed.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  adjustment 
is  not  only  most  equitable  and  fair  to  all  concerned,  but  also  that  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 

George  G.  Williams, 
President  Chemical  National  Sank, 
George  S.  Coe, 
President  American  Exchange  National  Bank, 
W.  W.  Sherman, 
President  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

Advisory  Committee. 
To  the  arediiors  of  the  National  Cordage  Company: 

As  receivers  of  this  company  we  hereby  concur  in  the  recommendation  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  liabilities  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  as  proposed  by  the 
reorganization  committee.  In  recommending  th  e  immediate  and  unanimous  approval 
and  acceptance  of  the  settlement  proposed,  we  do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors  at 
large,  and  believing  that  in  no  other  way  they  could  expect  to  obtain  as  favorable  a 
liquidation  of  their  claims,  as  the  liabilities  of  the  company  and  its  varied  interests 
are  too  large  to  be  adjusted  favorably  through  any  other  procedure  than  through  the 
proposed  reorganization  and  adjustment. 

E.  F.  0.  Young, 
G.  Weaver  Loper, 

Receivers. 
Various  changes  in  the  very  complicated  affairs  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
which  have  taken  place  since  June  21, 1893  (the  date  of  our  Circular  No.  1),  will  pre- 
vent the  receivers  and  the  reorganization  committee  from  carrying  out  the  settlement 
then  proposed.  A  new  form  of  settlement  is  necessary,  which,  however,  is  believed 
to  he  a  better  settlement  for  the  body  of  creditors  than  the  one  originally  proposed. 
The  settlement  now  proposed  means  the  application  of  all  the  assets  of  every  sort, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  payment  of  debts. 

This  change  in  the  form  of  settlement  has  become  necessary  for  the  following 
reasons: 

'The  time  for  proving  claims  before  the  receivers  expired  on  August  31,  1893,  and 
on  that  date  and  since  a  number  of  claims  were  filed,  including  claims  for  breach  of 
various  contracts,  such  as  leases,  manufacturing,  employment,  sales,  etc.,  not  appear- 
ing on  the  books  as  liabilities,  which  swelled  the  demands  against  the  company  to  a 
sum  considerably  larger  than  had  been  anticij)ated. 

Moreover,  a  large  number  of  debts,  upon  which  the  company  was  only  contingently 
liable  as  indorser,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  appear  in  the  accounts  as  liabilities, 
and  which  were  not  expected  to  become  liabilities,  have  become  actual  liabilities  by 
the  failure  and  default  of  the  principal  debtors. 

A  large  shrinkage  in  both  pledged  and  unpledged  merchandise  and  other  assets  has 
also  occurred  through  the  unprecedented  decline  in  the  prices  of  fibers,  rope,  and 
twine,  and  this  loss  was  made  still  greater  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  receivers  took 
possession,  orders  for  twine,  previously  given  to  the  company,  were  canceled  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousand  tons. 

The  financial  depression  also  caused  failure  among  the  company's  customers,  which 
rendered  numerous  accounts  slow,  doubtful,  or  bad,  which  on  June  21  were  consid- 
ered good  and  quick  assets. 

These  facts  and  the  maturing  of  certain  underlying  liens  on  various  mill  properties 
have  increased  the  total  debt  by  the  sum  of  $1,609,374,  and  made  it  too  large  to  be 
paid  in  bonds  at  80,  as  originally  proposed.  For  this  reason  no  allotment  has  been 
made,  and  no  liability  has  been  incurred  under  the  underwriting  agreements  by  the 
signers  thereof. 

The  underlying  liens  on  the  various  properties  are  11,385,000  on  the  Security  Mills 
{now  proposed  to  be  purchased),  and  $728,000  on  the  Union  Mills,  in  addition  to 
interest  on  both  items.  About  $456,000  of  this  sum  must  be  paid  this  year,  and  is 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  present  debt.  To  provide  for  these  security  liens,  among 
other  things,  the  authorized  issue  of  bonds  must  be  increased  from  $6,000,000  to 
17,500,000.  There  is  also  a  mortgage  of  $250,000  upon  another  of  the  company's  mills 
which  was  contracted  to  be  conveyed  to  it  free  of  incumbrance,  which  amount  the 
receivers  claim  from  the  vendors  of  the  property. 
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On  October  27,  1893,  the  receivers  filed  a  detailed  inventory,  taken  as  of  ihe  date 
of  June  30,  1893,  being  their  first  inventory.  This  shows  assets  appraised' by  them 
at  112,601,561,  and  liabilities  as  of  June  80,  1893,  of  $11,650,617,  and  contingent  lia- 
bilities of  $1,039,826. 

On  September  30,  1893,  another  inventory  was  made,  and  a  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities  as  of  that  date  has  been  made  up  by  Mr.  Seaward,  accountant  of  the 
receivers. 

Until  after  the  completion  of  this  inventory  of  September  30,  1893,  and  until  after 
an  examination  of  the  claims  filed  against  the  receivers  and  of  the  receivers'  appraise- 
ments shown  by  their  inventory  filed  on  October  27,  1893,  it  was  impracticable  for 
the  reorganization  committee  to  formulate  a  new  proposition  for  settlement. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  committee  has  used  every  effort  to  complete  a  plan 
of  reorganization,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  a  voluntary  settlement  by  the 
creditors,  but  which  will  put  the  reorganized  company  in  possession  of  property  and 
business  of  much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  present  cornpany  before  its  failure. 

While  the  changes  above  referred  to  have  seriously  diminished  the  proportion  of 
quick  assets  to  unsecured  liabilities  and  have  therefore  correspondingly  diminished 
the  present  paying  capacity  of  the  assets,  nevertheless,  the  slow  assets  remain,  and  can 
be  utilized  in  time  and  with  judgment  to  the  advantage  of  creditors,  while  the  mills, 
plants,  machinery,  and  good  will  of  the  reorganized  company  can  be  made  available 
as  valuable  security  for  the  bonds  offered  in  settlement. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  has  carefully  examined  the  work  of 
the  accountant  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  claims  filed  and  the  allowances  which 
the  committee  thinks  will  be  made,  and  advises  the  committee  that,  subject  to  future 
proof  of  claims  not  now  known  or  anticipated,  and  subject  to  possible  variations 
resulting  from  the  receivers'  allowance  or  disallowance  of  claims  proved,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  correct  as  of  September  30,  1893: 


Real  estate,  mills,  plant,  and  machinery  (not  including  good 
will,  trade-marks,  etc.)  in  New  Jersey  receivers'  possession 

and  appraised  bythemat ^$2,934,388 

Stocks  of  other  cordage  companies  in  receivers'  possession 

and  appraised  by  them  at 679, 300 

Merchandise 4,880,884 

Notes  receivable 273,303 

Accounts  receivable^ 3, 596, 691 

Mill  supplies 60,000 

Security  corporation  bonds 303, 624 

Cash 326,169 

Claims  against  various  parties 595, 463 

$13,649,822 

Less  pledged  assets 1 4,839,978 

Free  assets 8,809,844 

LIABILITIES. 

Debts  as  per  books $12,251,792 

Claims  filed  subject  to  adjustment  and  allowance 

(estimated) $500,000 

Liens  due  this  year 456, 000 

Contingencies  and  expenses  ( estimated) 388, 000 

1,344,000 

Total  debt 13,595,792 

Value  of  collateral  pledged  as  of  September  30,  1893,  to  be 
appUed  in  payment  of  secured  debt 4, 839, 978 

Unsecured  debt 8,755,814 

Apparent  surplus 54, 030 

1  This  item  does  not  include  the  eight  Security  Mills  nor  the  five  Union  Mills. 

2  This  includes  the  assets  expected  to  be  received  from  the  Boston  receivers  as  part  of  the  reorgan- 
ization. 
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The  pledged  assets  ($4,839,978)  include  certain  accounts  and  notes  receivable, 
security  bonds,  and  also  certain  merchandise,  the  latter  being  of  the  appraised  value 
of  $4,100,489. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  cash  necessary  to  pay  the  25  per  cent  offered,  in 
addition  to  the  cash  in  hand,  there  is  available  free  merchandise  amounting  to 
$780,395,  and  the  unpledged  accounts  and  notes  receivable,  and  the  mill  supplies. 

In  this  way  all  the  free  assets,  except  those  representing  the  mill  properties  and 
good  will,  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  35  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  unsecured 
debt  and  interest,  and  the  pledged  assets  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  secured 
debt.  The  remaining  assets,  representing  the  mill  properties  and  good  will,  and  also 
the  new  mill  properties  to  be  acquired,  will  be  mortgaged  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  bonds  mainly  used  in  paying  the  remaining  65  per  cent  of  the  unsecured  debt. 

Thus  the  entire  assets  of  the  company  will  be  utilized  in  the  payment  of  its  debts. 

The  above  assets,  amounting  to  113,649,822,  are  not  all  available  for  immediate 
liquidation  of  debts,  because  they  can  not  now  be  converted  into  cash  at  adequate 
prices.  For  instance,  among  them  are  slow  and  doubtful  assets  of  the  face  value  of 
$2,962,838,  which  can  not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  present  payment,  but  which 
are  beheved  to  be  ultimately  good  for  $1,711,762.  Nor  can  the  item  of  mills,  plant, 
machinery,  etc.,  amounting  to  $2,934,388,  nor  the  item  of  stocks  of  other  mills, 
amounting  to  $679,300,  be  advantageously  turned  into  cash  for  the  purposes  of 
immediate  liquidation.  Nor  can  it  be  ascertained  at  present  how  much  can  be 
collected  of  the  item  of  claims  against  various  parties,  amounting  to  $595,463. 

In  short,  $6,566,860  of  the  unsecured  debt  and  the  interest  must  "be  provided  for 
by  bonds  and  trust-liquidation  certificates,  and  provision  must  also  be  made  for 
$1,657,000  of  underlying  liens  on  various  properties,  which  mature  at  various  times 
during  the  ensuing  ten  years  and  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  item  of  total 
debt. 

If  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  pay  the  present  debt  at  the  present  time  at  forced 
sale  out  of  the  present  assets,  it  is  obvious  that  creditors  could  not  be  paid  in  full,  and 
a  forced  sale  would  so  materially  reduce  the  above-appraised  value  of  the  assets  as  to 
pay  an  unsatisfactory  dividend  to  creditors. 

The  market  price  of  good  will  at  a  forced  sale  of  a  dismembered  property  is  so 
problematical  that  it  is  not  appraised. 

THE   SBCUHITY  MILLS. 

The  eight  mills  of  the  Security  Corporation  have  heretofore  been  operated  under  a 
lease,  which  required  the  yearly  payment  for  twenty  years  by  the  National  Cordage 
Company  to  the  Security  Corporation  of  $585,000  annual  rental.  The  payments,  if 
continued,  would  retire  the  Security  Corporation  bonds  of  $6,000,000,  with  interest, 
at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

Although  these  mills  formed  an  important  part  of  the  cordage  company's  operated 
plant,  it  was  obvious  that  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  too  burdensome  for  the  reor- 
ganized company.  The  committee  has  therefore  completed  arrangements  for  a  con- 
veyance of  the  title  of  the  Security  Mills  to  the  reorganized  company,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  Security  Corporation.  A  large  majority, 
in  value,  of  these  bondholders  have  already  assented  to  this  conveyance,  which,  when 
madei  will  be  free  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  of  the  Security  Corporation  of 
$6,000,000,  and  will  be  subject  only  to  underlying  liens  in  the  nature  of  purchase- 
money  mortgages,  amounting  altogether  to  $1,385,000,  payment  of  which  will  be 
provided  for  by  the  reorganization.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  necessary 
consent  will  be  obtained  from  all  the  holders  of  Security  Corporation  bonds. 

In  giving  this  consent,  however,  the  holders  of  the  security  corporation  bonds  have 
expressly  stipulated  that  bonds  of  the  reorganized  company  should  not  be  issued  to 
creditors  at  less  than  par,  and  that  the  whole  issue  should  not  exceed  $7,500,000. 

This  agreement,  if  consummated,  will  place  the  8  Security  Mills  (the  Boston,  Stand- 
ard, New  Bedford,  Lawrence,  Middletown,  Chicago,  Ohio,  and  American)  under  the 
mortgage  made  to  secure  the  bonds  of  the  reorganized  cordage  company,  and  when 
the  Union  Mills  are  acquired,  will  make  it  a  mortgage  upon  22  mills  (instead  of  upon 
12,  as  originally  proposed) .  It  will  reduce  the  fixed  annual  charges  by  the  sum  of 
$585,000,  and  will  relieve  the  reorganized  cordage  company  from  burdensome  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  security  lease  and  mortgage,  and  so  permit  of  greater 
economy  in  managing  and  operating  the  mills. 

By  the  provision  made  in  the  reorganization  for  underlying  liens,  it  is  also  ex- 
pected that  the  reorganized  company  will  acquire  title  to  the  Union  Mills,  ownership 
in  a  part  of  which  has  been  heretofore  represented  by  capital  stocks  of  corporations 
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owning  these  properties.     The  remaining  portion  of  these  capitel  stocks  is  now 
pledged  to  secure  payment  of  the  underlying  liens  on  these  properties. 

The  stockholders  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  have,  with  practical  unanim- 
ity, submitted  to  an  assessment  on  their  stock  ($20  on  each  preferred  share  and  $10 
on  each  common  share),  and  have  paid  in  their  contributions  for  working  capital  for 
the  new  company.  The  amount  already  paid  in  cash  is  in  excess  of  $2,700,000,  and 
this  is  expected  to  be  increased  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 

This  fund,  while  not  available  for  the  payment  of  debts  of  the  old  company,  will 
be  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  company,  and  will  greatly  strengthen  its  resources  and 
credit  and  supply  it  with  working  capital. 

The  committee  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  new  real  prop- 
erty of  value  which  will  be  acquired  for  the  new  company,  several  burdensome  con- 
tracts of  various  kinds  will  be  abrogated  or  modified,  the  accounts  and  system  of 
business  will  be  much  simplified,  the  expenses  will  be  much  reduced,  all  of  which 
will  also  add  to  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  reorganized  company. 

These  facts  render  the  bonds  now  proposed  to  be  issued  so  much  more  valuable 
than  the  bonds  originally  proposed  that  they  should  be  available  at  par  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  proposition  is  the  dismemberment  of  the  properties 
and  their  sale  in  judicial  proceedings,  which  would  produce  most  unsatisfactory 
results. 

The  reorganization  committee  therefore  most  respectfully  urges  all  creditors  to 
assent  to  the  plan  herein  proposed  before  December  1,  1893,  and  requests  the  cred- 
itors to  sign  and  forward  the  mclosed  assent  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  committee  intends  to  proceed  with  this  reorganization  on  or  about  December 
1,  1893,  by  the  organization  of  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  former  business  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company. 

This  company  will  be  called  the  United  States  Cordage  Company. 

In  what  it  has  heretofore  said  the  committee  has  treated  the  situation  as  it  must  be 
viewed  by  a  creditor  desiring  prompt  settlement. 

The  valuations  which  it  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  for  this  purpose  are  radically 
different  from  the  valuations  which  would  be  put  upon  the  same  properties  as  prop- 
erties of  a  going  concern,  owned  and  operated  by  a  solvent  corporation,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, they  represent,  on  the  basis  here  adopted,  much  less  value  than  will  be 
represented  by  the  enlarged,  increased,  and  harmoniously  consolidated  properties 
expected  to  be  obtained  for  the  reorganized  Cordage  Company,  as  will  appear  from 
the  committee's  circular  No.  2,  to  stockholders,  inclosed  with  this. 

The  committee  recommends  the  acceptance  of  the  settlement  herein  proposed.  It 
is  the  best  settlement  of  which  the  condition  of  the  company  permite.  In  saying 
this,  it  reminds  you  that  its  members  are  themselves  creditors  and  also  the  agents  of 
other  creditors,  and  that  the  advisory  committee  of  bank  presidents,  whose  recom- 
mendation is  hereto  attached,  were  appointed  to  represent  all  creditor  banks. 

George  C.  Magoun, 
Ernst  Thalmann, 
gustav  h.  gosslee, 

RewganizaLwn  Committee. 


Exhibit  2. 

TJhiied  Stales  Cordage  Company.     Reorganization  agreement,  dated  June  S,  1895. 

[Manhattan  Trust  Company,  depositary,  2  Nassau  street,  T.  H.  Wentworth,  secretory.] 

This  agreement,  made  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  this  third  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  1895,  between  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  William  Barbour,  and  John  I.  Waterbury, 
and  such  other  person  or  persons  as  may  hereafter  constitute  said  committee,  here- 
inafter called  the  committee,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  such  of  the  first  mortgage 
bondholders  and  holders  of  guaranteed  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  common  stock  of 
the  United  States  Cordage  Company  as  shall  assent  and  become  parties  hereto  and 
comply  with  the  terms  hereof,  parties  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  is  a  corporation  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  in  all  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  of  which  shares  sixty  thousand 
or  thereabouts  are  guaranteed  stock,  eighty  thousand  shares  or  thereabouts  are  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  two  hundred  thousand  shares  or  thereabouts  are  common  stock, 
whose  respective  rights  and  priorities  are  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
of  said  company;  and. 
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Whereas  such  corporation  has  an  issue  of  six  per  cent  thirty-year  gold  bonds,  to 
an  amount  of  $7,500,000,  secured  by  a  mortgage  to  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
of  New  York,  as  trustee,  bearing  date  January  1,  1894,  upon  the  mills  and  property 
of  the  company;  and, 

Whereas  default  has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  in  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est falling  due  on  said  mortgage  bonds  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1895. 

The  prmcipal  or  interest,  or  both,  of  imderlying  Hens  upon  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty have  fallen  in  arrears  to  a  large  amount,  and  have  not  been  discharged,  and 
certain  other  subsidiary  liens  are  about  to  fall  due,  and  that  funds  be  provided  there- 
for, and  it  is  necessary  that  a  readjustment  be  had  of  the  rights  and  priorities  of  the 
said  bondholders;  that  further  cash  capital  be  provided  for  the  company,  and  that  a 
reorganization  take  place  of  its  affairs  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  bondholders 
and  stockholders  alike;  and. 

Whereas  if  the  mortgaged  property  should  be  sold  under  said  mortgage  there  is 
danger  that  no  adequate  bid  or  price  would  be  obtained  therefor,  unless  the  stock- 
holders and  bondholders,  of  whom  there  are  a  very  large  number,  shall  act  in  unison 
and  protect  their  interests;  therefore,  the  following  plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  stockholders,  and  of  all  other  parties  in  interest  in 
the  company  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  committee  and  a  large  number  of 
bondholders,  holders  of  guaranteed  stock,  of  preferred  stock,  and  of  common  stock, 
and  certain  creditors,  viz: 

PLAN  OP  REOBQANIZATION. 

One  or  more  corporations  shall  be  created,  and  by  foreclosure  of  the  existing  mort- 
g;j^e  made  to  the  United  States  Trust  Company  or  otherwise  be  invested  with  the 
title  to  the  real  estate  and  other  properties  of  the  company,  or  of  such  as  the  com- 
mittee herein  named  shall  determine  to  retain.  The  term  company  as  hereinafter 
used  is  intended  to  refer  to  such  corporation  or  corporations  as  shall  finally  be  util- 
ized to  issue  the  securities  or  perfect  the  reorganization  provided  by  this  plan. 

The  company  shall  create,  and,  as  required,  issue  the  following  securities: 

1st.  Its  fifty-year  first  mortgage  six  per  cent  gold  bonds  for  the  sum  of  $1,000  each, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  secured  by  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  to  a  trust  company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, as  trustee,  and  which,  upon  satisfaction  of  or  providing  for  the  existing  mortgage 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company  and  the  subsidiary  liens,  shall  be  a  first  lien 
upon  the  company's  property,  rights,  and  franchises,  and  which  shall  contain,  among 
other  things,  provisions  for  a  sinking  fund  of  at  least  one  per  cent  annually;  for  the 
payment  of  the  said  bonds  at  any  time  prior  to  maturity  at  the  price  of  105  and 
interest;  for  the  sale  of  any  of  the  real  estate  and  property  of  the  company  not 
required  for  use  in  its  business  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds,  and  such  other 
provisions  as  counsel  shall  advise.  The  entire  issue  of  such  bonds  shall  be  limited 
to  $3,000,000. 

2n(i.  Its  fifty-year  consolidated  five  per  cent  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  $1,000  each, 
or  other  approved  denomination,  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  a  trust  to  a  trust 
company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  approved  by  the  committee,  as  trustee,  which, 
on  satisfaction  of  or  providing  for  the  existing  mortgage  to  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  and  any  subsidiary  liens,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  company's  property, 
righte,  and  franchises,  subject  to  the  said  first  mortgage  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000, 
hereinbefore  described.  Said  mortgage  shall  contain  similar  provisions  in  reference 
to  the  payment  of  the  said  bonds  prior  to  maturity  ai  par  and  interest,  for  the  sale 
of  any  real  or  personal  estate  not  required  for  the  business  of  the  company,  and  such 
other  provisions  as  counsel  shall  advise.  The  entire  issue  of  bonds  thereunder  shall 
be  limited  to  $7,500,000,  of  which  the  necessary  amount  shall  be  used  in  exchange 
for  the  present  outstanding  issue  of  first-mortgage  bonds  and  the  interest  due  there- 
on, as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  said  bonds  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  m 
any  year,  payable  from  profits,  if  earned  prior  to  any  dividend  upon  the  stock  and 
not  otherwise,  which  interest  shall  be  non-cumulative.  Provided,  however,  That  in 
any  year  in  which  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  declared  and  paid 
upon  the  stock  of  the  company  there  shall  be  paid  upon  such  consolidated  bonds 
from  the  profits  of  the  company  for  such  year,  if  such  profits  shall  justify  the  same, 
in  addition  to  interest  at  5  per  cent,  as  above  provided,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2J 
per  cent,  provided  the  unpaid  interest  in  arrear  on  said  bonds  shall  equal  such 
amoimt,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  amount  of  such  interest  as  may  be  so  in  arrear.  Such 
bonds  shall  also  have  voting  power  attached  thereto. 

3rd.  Common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,000.  „  ,       ,    - 

Such  shares  shall  be  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  and  the  form  thereof  and  of 
such  bonds  and  the  mortgages  to  secure  the  same  shall  be  such  as  the  committee  and 
counsel  shall  approve. 
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The  holders  of  bonds  and  stock  of  the  present  company  who  shall  become  parties 
to  the  reorganization,  and  who  shall  deposit  their  bonds  and  stock  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  comply  with  the  conditions  hereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  bonds  and 
stock  as  hereinabove  described,  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  The  holders  of  the  present  outstanding  issue  of  $7,600,000  of  bonds  shall  be 
en-titled  to  exchange  the  same  at  par  for  such  consolidated  bonds,  hereinabove  pro- 
vided for,  the  interest  coupon  maturing  July  1,  1895,  to  be  paid  in  like  bonds. 

(2)  Every  holder  of  guaranteed  stock  of  the  present  cordage  company  shall  sub- 
scribe at  par  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  (aggregating  $3,000,000)  to  the  amount 
of  $20  per  share  for  his  respective  holding,  and  shall  pay  $5  per  share  upon  becoming 
party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  three  installments  upon  the  call  of  the 
committee  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  the  completion  of 
such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  condition  herein,  when  prepared 
for  issue,  bonds  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount  of  said  payment 
in  cash,  interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive  eighty  per  cent 
in  common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value  of  his  said  holding 
of  guaranteed  stock  deposited  under  this  agreement. 

(3)  Every  holder  of  preferred  stock  of  the  present  cordage  company  shall  subscribe 
at  par  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  (aggregating  $3,000,000)  to  the  amount  of 
ten  dollars  per  share  for  his  respective  holding,  and  shall  pay  $2.50  per  share  upon 
becoming  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  three  installments  upon  the 
call  of  the  committee  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  upon  the 
completion  of  such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  herein, 
when  prepared  for  issue,  bonds  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount 
of  said  payment  in  cash,  interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive 
f ort}^  per  cent  in  the  common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value 
of  his  said  holding  of  preferred  stock  deposited  under  this  agreement. 

(4)  Every  holder  of  common  stock  of  the  present  cordage  company  shall  subscribe 
at  pajr  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  (aggregating  $3,000,000)  to  the  amount  of 
five  dollars  per  share  for  his  respective  holding,  and  shall  pay  $1.25  per  share  upon 
becoming  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  three  installments  upon  the 
call  of  the  committee,  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  upon  the 
completion  of  such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  herein, 
bonds  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount  of  said  payment  in  cash, 
interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive  twenty  per  cent  in  the 
common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value  of  his  said  holding  of 
common  stock  deposited  under  this  agreement. 

(5)  Such  bonds  out  of  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  as  may  not  be  subscribed  for,  and 
any  bonds  or  stock  not  required  for  exchange,  and  any  securities  or  cash  on  hand 
shall  be  used  and  disposed  of  by  the  committee  for  any  purpose  or  purposes  of  reor- 
ganization or  the  expenses  thereof  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  as  to  the  com- 
mittee may  seem  fit. 

(6)  From  the  amounts  to  be  raised,  as  herein  provided,  the  underlying  hens  exist- 
ing upon  the  mortgaged  properties  of  the  company  or  such  as  the  committee  shall 
approve,  shall  be  retired,  provided  that  any  of  said  existing  bonds  or  sublying  lien 
bonds  or  liabilities  which  the  committee  shall  decide  to  pay  if  not  due,  or  if  pay- 
ment can  not  be  made,  may  be  left  outstanding,  provided  the  committee  shall  retam 
or  deposit  cash,  or  an  amount  of  such  new  bonds  of  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  equal 
to  the  outstanding  bonds  or  liens  or  equal  to  any  liability  thereon. 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  witnesseth,  that  the  subscribers  hereto  have  agreed 
with  each  other  and  with  the  committee  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Frank  K. 
Sturgis,  William  Barbour,  and  John  I.  Waterbury  attorneys  in  feict  for  them  and  each 
of  them  in  carrying  out  this  agreement  and  as  the  Committee  of  Reorganization. 

Second.  That  each  party  hereto  of  the  second  part  will  cooperate  to  carry  the  fore- 
going plan,  and  this  agreement,  into  effect  and  will  deposit  his  bonds  and  stock  of 
whichever  class  as  herein  provided  with  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company  at  the  city  of 
New  York  when  required,  and  will  execute  proper  transfers  of  each  of  the  same,  so 
that  the  legal  title  thereto  may  become  vested  in  the  committee,  for  which  certificates 
shall  be  issued,  on  behalf  of  said  trust  company,  in  such  form  as  the  committee  shall 
approve,  which  certificates  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  have  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  provided,  that  if  any  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  fail  to  surren- 
der or  transfer  their  said  bonds  or  stock,  or  fail  to  make  the  required  payments,  or 
fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  hereof,  such  party  or  parties  shall  forfeit  all  payments 
and  have  no  further  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  hereof. 

Any  stockholder  or,  bondholder  not  becoming  a  party  hereto,  and  not  depositing 
his  stock  or  bonds,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  participation  herein,  nor  to  share  in  any 
form  in  said  reorganization. 
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Third.  The  committee  shall  be  sole  judge  as  to  when  and  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  the  plan  shall  be  carried  out.  The  committee  may,  in  its  judgment, 
declare  the  plan  operative;  and  in  case,  for  any  reason,  the  plan  shall  not  be  declared 
operative,  or  the  same  be  declared  abandoned,  before  or  after  any  change  therein, 
the  securities  deposited  shall  be  returned  to  the  several  parties  depositing  the  same, 
and  all  cash  repaid,  less  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses  incurred,  subject  to  the 
provisions  herem  contained  as  to  the  right  to  use  certain  of  the  cash  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  company.  The  committee  may  extend  time  for  acceptance,  may 
abandon  the  plan  at  any  time,  and  may  take  such  other  steps  as  in  their  judgment 
shall  be  deemed  best  to  carry  out  the  same. 

Fourth.  The  committee  may  fill  any  vacancy,  appoint  sub-committees,  counsel, 
attorneys  and  agents,  and  incur  such  expenses  as  in  its  judgment  are  required  in  car- 
rying out  the  plan.  The  committee  may  confer  with  any  receivers  appointed,  and 
take  such  steps  as  shall,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  in  regard  to  any  claim  or 
liability  preferred  against  the  receiver  or  the  company.  Said  committee  may  trans- 
fer the  said  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  into  their  own  names,  and  may  vote  in  person 
or  by  proxy  upon  the  same  either  in  their  names  or  in  the  names  of  the  equitable 
owners,  at  any  meeting,  regular  or  special,  of  the  stockholders  of  said  existing  cor- 
poration, or  otherwise,  or  may  receive  a  proxy  from  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company 
to  vote  on  the  same,  and  may  take  any  steps  generally  which  it  may  be  advised  by 
counsel  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  owners  or  for  carrying  out  of 
said  plan,  and  in  particular  may  call  any  meeting  which  the  stockholders  or  bond- 
holders might  call,  and  institute  or  defend  any  suits  which  the  stockholders  or 
bondholders  themselves  might  institute  or  defend.  The  committee  may  in  like 
manner  declare  due  the  principal  of  the  said  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  to  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  or  take  any  proceedings  or  make  any  requests,  whether 
for  foreclosure  of  the  morlgago  or  otherwise,  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  committee 
may,  in  the  name  of  the  bbndholders,  demand  any  action  or  relief  from  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  or  other  trustee  which  the  parties  themselves  could  demand. 
Upon  any  sale  or  sales  of  the  property  of  the  said  existing  company  the  committee 
may,  in  its  discretion,  purchase  and  acquire  the  same,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof, 
and  use  said  bonds  and  stock  and  securities  in  its  possession  or  deposited  to  pay  for 
the  same,  and  shall  hold  the  same  when  so  purchased,  and  generally  exercise  all  and 
singular  the  powers  and  discretion  which  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  or  any  of 
them,  might  or  could  do  singly  or  collectively  as  stockholders,  bondholders,  or  other- 
wise. The  committee  may  construe  this  agreement,  including  said  plan,  and  its  con- 
struction, made  in  good  faith,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  committee  may  designate 
the  first  board  of  directors  of  any  company  or  companies,  and  cause  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  be  carried  out. 

Fifth.  That  the  amount  to  be  bid  at  any  sale  of  the  property  of  the  company  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee;  and  in  case  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  purchase  the  said  property  or  any  portion  thereof,  it  may  receive 
the  dividends  due  on  the  securities  held  by  it  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  and  distrib- 
ute the  same,  less  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses.  The  committee  may,  however, 
in  case  of  a  sale  in  parcels,  permit  any  parcel  or  any  particular  property  to  be  sold, 
and  use  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  reorganization.  The  committee  may 
exercise  its  judgment  as  to  which  of  the  properties  of  the  present  company  to  retain, 
and  whether  any  other  property  or  properties  shoiild  be  acquired.  The  committee 
is  further  authorized  to  alter  or  amend  this  plan  and  supply  any  defects  or  omissions 
therein,  or  to  otherwise  change  the  same,  provided,  however,  that  the  amounts  to 
be  contributed  by  stockholders,  or  demanded  from  them,  shall  not  be  increased,  nor 
shall  any  increase  be  made  in  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  secured  by  the  first  mort- 
gage hereinbefore  described,  nor  as  to  the  amount  thereof  to  be  issued  as  is  herein- 
before provided. 

Sixth.  The  committee  shall  offer  to  each  outstanding  first  mortgage  bondholder 
the  right  of  becoming  a  party  hereto  and  of  exchange  as  herein  provided,  and  shall 
also  oSer  to  each  and  every  guaranteed,  preferred,  and  common  stockholder  becom- 
ing a  party  hereto  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  the  bonds  so  to  be  issued  at  the 
rate  mentioned  in  the  ^an;  and  a  syndicate  or  syndicates  may  be  formed  to  carry 
out  or  make  effective  this  plan,  and  to  purchase  the  amount  not  subscribed  for,  and 
secure  and  guarantee  the  same.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  bonds 
of  the  said  amount  of  $3,000,000,  or  of  the  said  issue  of  $7,500,000,  or  of  any  stock 
not  taken,  to  said  syndicate,  as  provided  in  this  agreement,  and,  further,  to  pay  such 
amount  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  necessary  to  any  syndicate  to  underwrite  or 
guararUee  the  same,  and  may  use  the  surplus  of  bonds  or  stock  for  the  purposes  of 
said  reorganization. 

Seventh.  In  ease  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  fractions  of  shares  or  of 
bonds,  in  the  distribution  of  the  new  securities,  the  committee  will  make  such 
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adjustment  and  cause  scrip  certificates  to  be  issued.  The  committee  shall  have 
power,  in  case  the  plan  be  declared  effective,  to  acquire,  compromise,  or  adjust  any 
outstanding  bonds,  claims,  or  evidences  of  debt,  to  borrow  any  money  required  to 
carry  out  such  adjustment,  and  to  raise  any  necessary  funds,  and  to  pledge  all  or  any 
of  the  securities  in  its  hands  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  such  amount,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  hereunder,  and  to  adjust  any  liens  upon  any  of  the  property  to 
be 'acquired,  or  acquire  or  purchase  any  other  liens  or  property,  and  at  any  time, 
whether  before  or  after  the  plan  be  declared  effective;  to  advance  or  loan  to  the 
receiver  or  receivers  of  the  company  upon  such  security  as  said  committee  may 
approve  such  amount  or  amounts  as  shall  be  necessary  for  use  in  carrying  on  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  corporation,  which  loans  while  outstanding  shall  be 
deemed  expenses  of  the  reorganization. 

Eighth.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  committee  shall  assume  no  responsibility 
except  to  undertake,  in  good  faith,  to  carry  out  the  plan.  They  shall  not  be  person- 
ally liable,  except  in  case  of  willful  malfeasance  or  gross  neglect,  nor  for  the  acts  of 
their  agents  or  employees.  The  committee  shall  act  by  a  majority,  and  all  acts  of 
the  majority  shall  be  acts  of  the  committee.  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
resign  upon  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  any 
member  may  become  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  of  the  property  or  matters  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  agreement,  and  may  become  members  of  any  syndicate  to 
carry  out  the  plan;  and  they  shall  be  allowed  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
services. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  shall  be  printed  and  copies  thereof,  or  a  separate  assent 
thereto,  may  be  signed  by  the  parties  becoming  parties  thereto,  but  all  of  said  copies 
of  agreement  so  signed,  or  of  said  separate  assents,  shall  be  taken  to  constitute  one 
original  paper,  and  the  deposit  of  stock  or  bonds  hereunder  without  signatures  shall 
make  such  depositor  a  party  hereto. 

Tenth.  This  agreement  shall  bind  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
of  the  several  parties  assenting  thereto,  and  such  parties,  by  whatever  name  called, 
shall  be  held  to  include  guardians  and  all  persons  acting  in  any  fiduciary  capacity, 
and  in  like  manner  all  corporations. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 


Address. 


Security. 


Amount.     Numbers. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  18,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  CARBUTT, 

Manufacturer  of  photographic  plates,  Jilms,  and  papers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  sub-commission  being  in  session  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  John  Carbutt  appeared  as  a  witness  at  11  a.  m.,  and,  hav- 
ing duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — ^A.  John  Carbutt, 
Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? — A.  I  am  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  the 
gelatine  dry  plate  in  the  United  States,  and  have  followed  this  by  the  introduction 
of  my  plates,  films,  and  papers,  which  I  deemed  it  wise  to  put  on  the  market. 

Q.  These  plates  are  used  in  photography? — A.  In  photography,  all  over  the 
country;  and  I  may  say  with  pride  that  I  export  to  various  foreign  countries. 

SALE  OF  PKODTTCr  OF   KEYSTONE  DRY  PLATE  AND   FILM  WOKKS. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  or  company? — A.  There  is  no  company;  it  is 
an  individual  concern.  The  title  is  The  Keystone  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Works, 
established  in  1878. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  products? — A.  Through  the  dealers  generally 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  in  Philadelphia  to  professional  and  amateur 
dealers,  so  called;  W.  P.  Buchanan  on  Arch  street,  John  Haworth,  WilUams, 
Brown  &  Earle  on  Chestnut  street,  J.  W.  Queen  &  Co.  on  Chestnut  street,  John 
Wanamaker;  and  there  are  several  others  that  I  could  name;  and  in  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States  I  have  customers  who  are  buying  and  have  bought  for 
years  past  of  my  product,  dry  plates  especially. 

Q.  Are  they  wholesalers  or  retailers  or  photographers? — ^A.  They  are  retailers. 
Three  firms  in  New  York  have  for  twenty  years  past  wholesaled  as  my  agents. 
These  are  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  the  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  Company,  and 
G.  Gennert. 

COMBINATION   POKMED  TO   CONTKOL  PHOTOGKAPHIC  PAPER — THE  GENERAL  AEISTO 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  your  goods  come  in  competition  with  similar  goods  produced  by  others? — 
A.  Yes;  most  directly. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  combination  of  dealers  or  agreement  affecting  the  trade  in 
any  way  to  your  prejudice? — A.  There  has  been  in  the  matter  of  photographic 
paper. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  In  1898  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the 
Eastman  Company,  went  abroad  and  secured,  as  he  believed,  the  control  of  the 
paper  intended  for  import  to  the  United  States  for  photographic  purposes.  He  then 
afterward  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Aristo  Paper  Company  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
and  later  with  the  Nej^era  Chemical  Company  of  Nepera  Park,  and  with  the  firm  at 
Bloomingdale,  N.  J.,  and  merged  them  into  what  is  known  as  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  Then  through  the  Eastman  Company's  power,  it  being  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  film  used  in  kodaks  and  other  cameras,  they  compelled  the  dealers  to 
sign  a  contract  to  sell  no  other  goods  than  those  produced  by  them.  I  am  now 
referring  chiefly  to  paper,  in  which  I  am  antagonized. 
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THE  GENERAL   ARISTO  COMPANY  COMPELS  DEALERS  TO   SIGN   EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS.' 

Here  is  a  memorandum  of  the  agreement  which,  the  dealers  have  to -make,  and 
every  four  months  they  have  to  make  an  affidavit  that  they  have  sold  no  other 
paper  than  that  purchased  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  otherwise  they  will  be 
refused  the  rebate  of  12  per  cent  and  refused  any  other  material  made  by  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  or  General  Aristo  Company.  The  agreement  is  from  a  cus- 
tomer who  would  not  sign  it.  He  commenced  sellihg  my  paper  in  place  of  that 
made  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  and  in  a  letter  which  I  will  submit  later,  he 
shows  the  reason  why.    The  following  is  the  memorandum  of  agreement: 

Memorandum. 

Photo  Materials  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  17,  1900. 

Gus  A.  CONRADI: 

If  the  statement  below  is  signed  by  you,  and  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
company,  and  if  this  memorandum  is  surrendered  to  us  within  twenty  (20)  days  after 
the  date  it  becomes  due,  we  will  credit  your  account  with  |p.74,  this  amount  being 
equal  to  12  per  cent  of  your  total  net  purchases  of  Kloro,  Azo,  Kelat,  Special  and 
P.  M.  C.  bromide  papers  during  the  month  of  December,  1899,  and  which  amounted 
to  $6.17  net. 

This  memorandum  becomes  due  on  April  1st,  1900. 

Photo  Materials  Company, 
By  Moore. 

Not  transferable  nor  negotiable. 

■  hereby  state  that  I  have  not  within  the  four  months  next  preceding  the 


date  mentioned  below,  bought,  sold,  carried  in  stock  or  disposed  of,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  collodion  printing-out  or  gelatine  printing-out  bromide  or  develop- 
ing-out  papers,  other  than  those  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Company's 
factories,  viz,  the  American  Aristotype  Company  branch,  the  Photo  Materials  Com- 
pany, the  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company  branch,  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company 
branch,  Kirkland  Lithium  Paper  Company  branch,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany branch,  and  those  only  in  unbroken  original  packages. 

I  further  state  that  all  such  papers  have  been  sold  by  me  strictly  at  their  respective 
list  prices  mentioned  on  the  back  hereof,  and  that  no  arrangement,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  has  been  made  or  exists  by  which  any  compensation,  rebate,  gain  or 
advantage  has  been,  or  is  to  be  allowed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  pur- 
chaser of  any  collodion  printing-out  or  gelatine  pfinting-out,  bromide  or  developing- 
out  papers  sold  by  me  within  the  four  months  next  preceding  the  date  below  stated. 

But  this  statement  is  made  by  me  with  the  understanding  uiat  I  may  have  allowed 
professional  photographers  to  deduct  not  more  than  3  percent  for  cash  when  making 
full  settlement,  within  10  days  after  the  first  of  month  following  sale,  and  that  I  may 
have  delivered  paper  to  consumers  at  my  own  cost. 

Dated ,  1900. 

This  statement  must  not  be  signed  before  the  date  it  becomes  due. 
Serial  number  P  1049. 

INCREASE  in  THE  COST  OF  IMPORTED   PAPER. 

Witness  (continuing).  Now,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  material:  September  11, 1898, 
I  was  able  to  buy  imported  paper — ^me  same  paper  they  used — at  7  cents  the  meter; 
from  the  same  party,  March  10,  1899,  I  was  charged  8  cents  the  meter;  December 
30,  1899,  the  price  had  raised  to  $145  the  thousand  meters,  or  14J  cents  the  metei^- 
over  100  per  cent  increase.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  am  selling  my  paper— which  I 
have  said  my  customers  prefer  to  this  combination's  paper — at  25  per  cent  less,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  users  of  this  paper. 

Letters  showing  the  combinalion' s  attitude  toward  dealers  in  photographic  supplies. 

The  travelers  of  this  firm  upon  every  occasion  try  to  put  my  paper  out  of  the 
market.  They  are  doing  it  now  wherever  they  can.  K  necessary,  Mr.  Shannon,  of 
J.  B.  Shannon  &  Sons  on  Market  street,  can  be  called  to  testify.    He  has  in  his  pos- 

1  See  pp.  183,192. 
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session  a  letter  from  the  General  Aristo  Company  offering  to  buy  my  paper  from 
them  if  they  will  buy  theirs  and  give  a  written  agreement  not  to  sell  any  other  paper. 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  just  read  extracte  from  letters  sent  me: 

The  Fulmee  &  Schwing  Meg.  Co., 
404  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  April  S5,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Cabbbtt, 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Deab  Sm:  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  to  hand  and  noted.     The  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany's line  of  papers  embrace  the  entire  field  of  photographic  papers,  which  compels 
us  to  submit  to  their  iron-clad  restrictions  and  not  handle  any  of  the  outside  papers. 
Eegretting  that  we  are  not  able  to  stock  your  paper  for  the  present,  we  are,  yours, 
truly, 

The  Fulmek  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Andeeson  Supply  Company, 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Materials, 
No.  Ill  Cherry  street,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  25,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Oabbutt, 

WayiM  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  18th  instant  at  hand,  enclosing  credit  memorandum 
for  plates  and  films  returned  to  you,  and  we  appreciate  your  Kindness  in  making  us 
so  hberal  allowance  for  same. 

Regarding  shipment  to  us  to  replace  same,  kindly  allow  credit  to  stand,  and  as 
fast  as  we  can  use  same  we  will  order  from  you. 

Kindly  advise  us  if  you  have  any  immediate  prospects  of  arranging  the  difference 
between  your  company  and  the  General  Aristo  Company  so  we  could  handle  your 
papers  without  conflicting  with  our  rebates  from  them. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Anderson  Supply  Co., 
0.  P.  Anderson,  Manager. 

Witness  (continuing).  The  combination's  mode  of  doing  business  is,  when  they 
sell  a  bill  of  paper,  to  give  the  party  15  per  cent  discount,  and,  if  at  the  end  of  3  or  4 
months  he  will  make  a  sworn  statement  that  he  has  sold  no  paper  but  theirs,  they 
will  give  a  further  rebate  of  12  per  cent,  whereas  I  give  to  the  dealers  at  once  25  per 
cent  discount  on  the  bUl.    Their  prices  are  25  per  cent  higher  than  mine.    (Eeading:) 

The  Sprague  &  Hathway  Co., 
Portrait  Artists  and  Solar  Painters, 

West  Somenrille,  Mass. ,  January  24,  1900. 
John  Caebutt, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  one  of  our  men  was  at  your  place  recently  and  ordered 
some  samples  of  bromide  paper.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  will  be  compelled  to 
countermand  the  order.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  hke  many  other  people,  we 
are  tied  up,  more  or  less,  with  the  trust.  We  trust,  however,  this  will  not  long  con- 
tinue. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Sprague  &  Hathway  Co. 

UNPAIR  methods  EMPLOYED  BY  TEAVELEES   FOR  THE   GENERAL  ARISTO   COMPANY. 

Witness  (continuing).  After  receiving  letters  from  rny  customers  as  to  the  inter- 
ference of  one  of  the  travelers  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  I  wrote  them  to  give 
me  the  names  of  the  parties.     These  are  the  responses: 

Philadelphia,  June  14,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Caebutt, 

Wayne  Junction,  Pa. 
Dkae  Sir:  Your  letter  at  hand.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  written  me  for  this 
information.  The  combine  agent  to  whom  you  have  reference  I  am  pretty  sure 
was  the  one  who  was  here  trying  to  influence  us  to  use  their  paper.  If  it  was  he,  I 
do  not  think  he  would  stop  at  telling  lies.  He  told  me  that  in  the  near  future  there 
would  be  no  Vinco  paper,  as  it  has  no  permanent  qualities.  Of  course  I  could  see  the 
object  of  all  his  talk,  and,  I  teU  you  straight,  I  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent.  It 
seems  that  he  goes  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  story,  trying  to  down  anti- 
trust papers.  .^ 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Hewbit. 
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Bethlehem,  June  12,  1900. 
Mr.  John  CAEBnTT, 

PhUadelphm. 
Dear  Sik:  I  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Robertson,  representing  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  These  suckers  are  endeavoring  to  get  me  to  handle  trust  goods.  This 
same  vandal  claims  that  you  are  coating  on  American  paper;  that  you  allow  one- 
third  off  to  consiuners,  and  claims  to  have  seen  bills  allowing  50  per  cent  on  Vinco. 
He  also  claims  that  at  3939  Lancaster  avenue  a  druggist  named  Codville  sells  Vinco 
at  $0.12  ^er  dozen,  while  in  Chicago  they  sell  it  for  7  cents  per  dozen.  He  is  a  liar, 
as  he  claims  to  have  visited  your  factory  last  week.  Did  he?  He  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  to  purchase  my  stock  of  Vinco  and  other  anti-trust  papers  if  I  would  sign  the 
agreement.  Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  such  underhand  methods?  ' 
Yours,  truly, 

GUS.  A.  CONBAD. 

Letter  of  protest  to  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

Witness  (continuing).  I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  General  Aristo  Company,  of 
which  this  is  a  copy: 

June  15,  1900. 
The  General  Aeistotype  Company, 

Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  For  some  time  I  have  been  in  receipt  of  letters  from  my  customers 
selling  my  product,  "Vinco"  developing  paper,  telling  of  the  efforts  made  by  your 
representative  to  discourage  said  dealers  from  handling  my  products.  If  it  went  no 
further  than  a  legitimate  business  effort  to  secure  trade  for  your  product,  no  fault 
could  be  found,  but  your  agent  resorts  to  direct  lying.  Of  this  I  have  plenty  of 
evidence.  Your  representative,  Mr.  Bobertson,  recently  called  on  4  of  my  customers, 
making  the  following  statement:  First,  that  I  was  coating  on  American  paper;  second, 
that  Vinco  has  no  permanence,  and  that  there  would  soon  be  no  Vinco  on  the  mar- 
ket; third,  that  he  had  seen  bills  in  which  50  per  cent  discount  was  allowed;  all  of 
which  is  untrue.     One  customer  writing  of  Mr.  Robertson's  effort  to  have  him  sign 

your  contract  does  not  hesitate  to  call  him  (Mr.  Robertson)  a  d d  liar.    While  I 

am  not  given  to  using  profane  language,  I  can  not  but  indorse  his  opinion.  Now,  I 
personally  do  not,  nor  allow  anyone  in  my  employ,  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
competitor's  products,  and  I  look  for  return  of  same  business  courtesy.  Now,  gentle- 
men, this  decrying  of  my  products  by  your  representative  must  be  stopped,  and  I 
ask  in  all  business  fairness  that  you  instruct  your  travelers  to  discontinue  telling 
untruths,  which  if  you  have  heretofore  been  ignorant  of,  you  can  be  so  no  longer. 
Trusting  I  may  receive  a  satisfactory  reply,  very  truly,  yours, 

John  Carbutt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  answer  that? — A.  Theyansweredit,  but  in  a  way. 
They  said  that  while  they  gave  no  authority  for  such  action,  it  was  probably  over- 
zealous  action  on  the  part  of  their  demonstrators  to  procure  business.  That  is  the 
course  they  pursue  right  along. 

INTERFERENCE   OF  THE  COMBINATION   IS  CONTRARY  TO  STATUTE. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopohes,"  chapter  647,  volume  26, 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Fifty-flrst  Congress.  I  will  leave  this  with  you. 
That  bears  directly,  I  think,  on  the  way  in  which  I  am  being  interfered  with  in  my 
legitimate  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  made  complaint  to  any  United  States  district 
attorney  that  you  were  being  discriminated  against  in  this  way? — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

OPINION   OF  THE  TRADE  AS  TO   THE   MERITS   OF  CARBUTT's   PAPER. 

As  proof  that  my  product  is  accepted  as  equal,  and  by  a  great  many  as  superior  to 
theirs,  I  will  read  this  letter: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  16, 1900. 
John  Carbutt — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  received  to-day  stating  that  5  dozen  Vinco  was  shipped 
yesterday.  I  also  sent  another  order  for  10-yard  roll  and  3  dozen  16  by  20.  Please 
hurry  that  throi^h  as  soon  as  possible.  I  need  it  by  next  Wednesday.  I  contracted 
yesterday  to  furnish  a  St.  Louis  firm  of  good  standing  500  16  by  20  bromide  prints 
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per  month,  commencing  March  1  and  lasting  one  year.  I  secured  the  contract  over 
Chicago  on  account  of  work  being  better.  That  will  take  more  paper  than  I  have 
been  ordering. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  D.  Johnson. 

SUPERIOP   QUALITIES  OF  THE  FOREIGN  PAPEE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  all  this  paper  of  yours  wholly  American  make? — ^A.  No; 
it  is  foreign.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  trying  to  use  American 
paper,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  do  not  make  it  homogeneous  enough  for 
photographic  purposes. 

Q.  Are  the  similar  papers  which  your  competitors  use  American  or  foreign? — A. 
It  ia  claimed  to  be  foreign.     Of  course  I  do  not  know  positively. 

Q.  Where  is  it  produced? — A.  In  Germany.  The  Steinbach  paper  is  made  at 
Malmedy,  in  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  the  superior  quality  due  to  some  process  of  manufac- 
ture, the  particular  kind  of  water  they  use,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
mainly  in  the  water;  that  has  been  generally  reported.  There  are  two  firms  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  at  Holyoke  and  one  just  outside,  that  make  most  excellent  paper. 
They  make  one  kind  that  is  very  satisfactory,  the  rough  paper,  as  it  is  called;  but 
the  fine,  smooth  paper  they  are^not  able  to  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  This  water  in  Germany  is  a  natural  water? — A.  A  natural 
water,  coming  from  the  mountains,  I  presume. 

Q.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  found  in  this  country? — A.  It  seema  not. 

Q.  Has  any  sample  of  that  water  been  procured  and  analyzed? — A.  That  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  in  value  of  the  importation  of  this  paper? — A.  That  I  do 
not  know.    You  would  have  to  find  that  out  from  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Practically  all  the  paper  used  in  the  United  States  for  fine  work  is  imported? — 
A.  Yes.  There  are  some  of  what  are  called  the  anti-trust  firms  which  are  using  the 
American  paper,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  demand.  As  you  see,  as  my  bills  will 
ahow,  the  price  of  foreign  paper  increased  from  7  cents  a  meter,  or  $70  the  thousand 
meters,  to  $145  the  thousand  meters.  [Here  witness  exhibited  his  bills  covering 
purchases  of  paper.] 

Q.  Where  are  the  American  papers  made  that  compete  with  this  foreign  product? — 
A.  In  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Q.  Only  there? — A.  I  forget  the  firm  that  recently  put  up  a  mill  outside  of  Hol- 
yoke.   It  used  to  be  one  of  the  mills  at  Holyoke. 

preparation  op  the  paper  for  USB  IN  photography — machinery  and  equipment 

employed. 

Q.  What  work,  then,  do  you  do  on  this  imported  paper? — ^A.  Coat  it  and  prepare 
it;  sensitize  it  for  the  photographers  to  use. 

Q.  In  that  work  you  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands? — A.  Yes,  and  very 
expensive  machinery.  I  have  put  in  a  very  extensive  plant  for  coating  this  paper 
and  cutting  it  up  anjl  drying  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  claim  to  be  as  well  equipped  for  finishing  the  jjaper  as  the  factories  of  the 
so-called  trust  firms? — A.  Yes.  I  think  the  evidence  is  in  the  results — the  pictures 
it  produces;  that  is  the  test  of  it. 

DEVELOPING-OUT  PAPERS — SUPERIORITY  CLAIMED  FOR  THE  VINCO   PAPER. 

Q.  Is  this  a  comparatively  new  product? — A.  This  form  of  developing-out  paper  is 
practically  new,  within  the  last  three  years.  It  is  known  as  gaslight  paper,  and  it 
requires  but  a  few  seconds'  exposure  to  gaslight  and  then  developing. 

Q.  The  same  as  velox? — A.  Somewhat  the  same  as  to  manipulation.  Vinco  is  a 
bromide  paper,  and  velox  is  a  chloride,  and  requires  longer  exposure.  I  will  read 
two  letters.     (Eeading:) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  13,  1900. 

Eeferring  to  your  favor  of  January  23,  having  tried  your  paper  and  failing  in  a 
most  exasperating  way,  of  course  with  myself,  but  having  an  abiding  faith  in  you 
as  a  chemist,  to-day  I  took  the  balance  of  paper,  after  bemg  allowed  to  take  care  of 
itself,  to  an  expert  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  our  largest  stock  dealers.  He  tested 
the  paper,  and  in  front  of  my  eyes  produced  results  declared  by  him  to  beat 

, or  any  other  hybrid.     In  fact  compared  with  prints  from 

seven  negatives,  at  first  trial  this  expert  produced  priats  from  Vinco  carbon  matt 
most  pronouncedly  to  the  former's  disadvantage. 
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East  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1900. 
1  have  tried  several  bromide  papers,  but  never  found  one  that  would  so  well 
render  the  artistic  effects  of  the  re^lar  platinum  papers  as  the  rough  Vinco  does. 
The  high  lights  are  clean  and  brilliant  and  the  blacks  are  deep  without  the  detail 
being  lost  in  the  shadows.  This  is  the  paper  that  must  supplant  all  those  of  other 
makes  for  its  qualities  and  price. 

M.  G.  M. 

INCREASED   PRICE  OF  FOREIGN  PAPER  DUE  TO   ATTEMPT  TO   SECURE   MONOPOLY  OF  SAME. 

Q.  I  understand  the  Eastman  Company  has  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign-made  paper 
that  you  use  this  coating  on.  How  do  you  obtain  this? — A.  They  think  they  have 
the  monopoly,  but  I  have  friends  in  Germany  through  whom  I  can  obtain  it,  only  I 
have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  it,  In  1899  I  could  buy  the  same  paper  at  f80  a 
thousand  meters,  and  now  it  costs  $145  the  thousand  meters. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  goes  to  show  that  that  increase  was  effected  with  the 
collusion  of  the  Eastman  people? — A.  No,  I  have  not;  but  they  made  such  arrange- 
ments that  the  paper  could  not  be  bought  by  dealers  over  in  Europe  with  any  idea 
of  its  being  sent  to  America  without  paying  a  much  larger  price  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  It  is  more  hearsay  than  posi- 
tive proof.  The  only  positive  proof  is  that  I  know  that  I  have  to  pay  so  much  more 
for  the  paper. 

Q.  ffiy  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Have  you  made  any  personal  attempt  to  buy  the  paper 
from  tne  manufacturer? — A.  Not  abroad,  but  from  their  agents  here  I  have,  and  they 
won't  sell  it  to  me.  There  are  two  agents  on  Broadway  who  advertise  to  sell  the 
Rives  and  Steinbach  paper,  and  I  go  to  them  and  they  ask  why  I  want  it.  I  tell 
them  to  make  bromide  paper,  and  they  answer,  "We  can  only  sell  it  to  persons  in 
the  trust." 

THE  COMBINATION  IS  A  TRUST — ITS  METHODS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  they  speak  of  this  combination  of  theirs  as  a  trust?— 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  they  do,  but  those  who  have  dealings  with  them  so  con- 
sider it. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  so  considered  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  trust. 
I  only  wish  one  of  the  firm  of  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle  could  have  been  here  to  be 
examined,  because  they  have  expressed  time  and  time  again  how  sick  and  tired  they 
are  of  being  tied  up  to  buy  of  one  corporation  and  not  being  allowed  to  buy  outside. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  address  of  that  firm? — A.  Yes;  918  Chestnut  Street.  Last 
week  they  wanted  to  exhibit  some  pictures  made  on  my  plates,  without  the  name  of 
the  paper  being  shown.  I  took  them  some  large  prints  made  by  a  photographer  on 
Eclipse  plates.  These  had  the  name  "Vinco"  on  the  frame,  and  _they  said,  "We 
can  not  accept  them.  We  would  not  dare  to  exhibit  these  prints  made  on  that  paper, 
we  would  lose  our  rebate  at  once."  They  are  afraid  to  put  a  picture  in  their  place 
bearing  the  name  of  my  firm.    Consequently  I  removed  the  label  from  the  frame. 

OPINION  OF  A  CUSTOMER  AS   TO  THE  MERIT  OF  THE  VINCO   PAPER. 

I  have  one  more  letter  here.  This  is  from  a  large  consumer  of  Velox;  but  he  has 
taken  up  my  paper.    I  have  put  blanks  where  proper  names  occur.     (Beading:) 

Shorthills,  N.  J.,  October  11,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Carbutt, 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  made  acquainted  with  your  Vinco  papers  and  find 
them  the  best.developing  papers  I  have  ever  known.    For  about  three  years  I  have 

been  using  and  selling ,  and  have  bought  very  largely  of  it  during  the  past  two 

years,  but  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  the  troubles  attending  busmess  done  with  the 

Chemical  Company  since  it  has  entered  the  trust.    Your  Vinco  papers  are  fine 

compared  with .  They  are  indifferent  to  bromide,  indiHerent  to  extreme  fresh- 
ness of  developer,  much  more  rapid  than ,  do  not  stain  nor  give  greenish  or 

yellowish  blacks  when  the  developer  is  a  little  off  the  normal.  I  hope  and  believe 
you  will  get  the  biggest  trade  of  the  world  in  printing  paper  if  Vinco  is  properly 
exploited. 

Yours,  truly,  James  Shackemon. 
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KELAHONS  TO   EMPLOYEES — WAGES — ^HOUBS  OP  LABOR — CITIZENSHIP  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  operatives? — A.  They  range  from  $6  a  week  up 
for  the  girls,  and  for  the  men  from  $12  up  to  $30. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day?— A.  The  men  work  ten  hours  and  the  girls  nine. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Your  help  are  all  American  citizens? — A.  I  have  some  foreign  born,  but  they 
are  citizens.     I  have  one  Englishman  and  one  German,  and  the  rest  are  Americans. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  is  expert  labor? — A.  Fifty  per  cent  of  it  or  more.  Every 
department  has  to  have  its  expert  head. 

Q.  Have  many  of  your  operatives  been  long  in  your  employ? — A.  Yes;  my  foreman 
has  been  with  me  since  1877,  and  the  oldest  female  employee  has  been  with  me  since 
1878. 

Q.  You  claim  they  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of  skill,  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing  the  best  possible  work? — A.  Yes;  I  pay  this  woman  who  has  been  with 
me  so  long  $2  a  week  more  than  I  could  fill  her  place  for,  but  I  retain  her  because 
she  is  the  only  support  of  her  mother. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  employees  of  your  competi- 
tors who  are  in  the  combination? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  pay? — A.  Only  so  far  as  I  have  been  told.  They 
have  what  they  call  a  school  of  demonstrators.  One  who  went  through  the  initiation 
afterwards  said  it  was  simply  a  school  to  instruct  them  how  to  lie,  and  he  would  not 
accept  the  position.  These  demonstrators  are  to  go  out  on  the  road  at  a  salary  of  $15 
a  week  and  their  expenses.  Wages  paid  inside  of  the  factory  will  probably  range 
from  $8  a  week  up. 

MEANS   OF  SOLICITING  TEADE— .SALESMEN  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  traveling  salesmen? — A.  I  do  not;  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
do  so,  and  I  expect  to  do  that  the  early  part  of  the  year,  because  this  business  necessi- 
tates a  great  deal  of  corresponding.  Most  of  my  paper  is  sold  by  filling  retail  orders. 
They  send  for  a  sample,  and  on  receiving  that  they  are  so  well  satisfied  they  send  for 
more,  and  keep  on  sending. 

Q.  Do  you  solicit  trade  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines? — 
A.  By  advertisements  in  the  photographic  magazines  principally. 

Q.  Is  that  method  also  employed  by  your  competitors? — A.  Yes;  they  all  advertise 
in  the  same  journals. 

THE  combination's    EXCLUSIVE   CONTRACTS    ARE    UNFAIR   AND   UNLAWFUL. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  them,  except  that  they  seem  to  have 
combined  against  you,  and  that,  so  far  as  they  can,  they  make  contracts  with  the 
trade  to  use  their  papers  exclusively? — A.  That  is  the  principal  complaint  I  have  to 
make.  I  am  willing  to  go  side  by  side  with  them  and  compete  in  quality  and  price, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  old  customers — men  that  have  been  dealing  with  me  for 
years  past — prevented  from  selling  this  new  product  of  mine  because  they  are  selling 
the  combine  products  and  are  restricted  from  selling  any  others. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  exclusive  contracts  that  they  make  are  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  complained  to  some  United  States  district  attorney? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  do  so.  In  fact,  I  have  not 
given  it  thought  enough  as  to  how  to  proceed.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way. 
The  only  way  I  have  thought  of  was  to  bring  suit  against  them,  and  that  would  be 
such  an  expense  that  I  have  been  loth  to  encounter  it,  for  the  Eastman  Company  is 
a  very  large,  moneyed  concern,  and  they  would  fight  it  oft  and  delay  it  in  the  courts, 
and  I  would  simply  be  debarred  from  the  benefit  of  what  I  might  ultimately  gain. 

FIRMS  COMPOSING  THE  COMBINATION   KNOWN   AS  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO   COMPANY. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  list  of  the  companies  or  firms  which  have  entered  into  what  you 
have  called  the  combine?7-A.  O,  yes;  I  can  easily  give  you  those.  First,  the  Aristo 
Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — the  American  Aristo  Company  they  call  it  now. 
Also  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  of  Nepera  Park;  and  there  are  one  or  two  firms 
in  Eochester.     They  also  bought  up  several  firms  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  Nepera  Company  is  the  Eastman  Company? — A. 
The  Nepera  Company  is  now  an  Eastman  Company,  called  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  named  all  the  firms  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes? — A.  There  is  the  New  Jersey  Aristo  Company  of  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  which  has 
for  convenience  removed  its  plant  to  Rochester.  That  is  one  firm  bought  up  by  the 
General  Aristo  Company,  and  another  is  the  Palmer  Company,  in  Rochester.  That 
is  about  all  that  have  entered  into  the  combination.  The  reason  or  the  duration  of 
the  combination  is  that  the  American  Aristo  Company  produces  a  paper  that  no  firm 
as  yet  has  been  able  to  duplicate.  Otherwise,  my  friends  the  dealers  tell  me  (and  as 
a  very  large  one  in  Boston,  Mr.  Roby,  of  Organ  &  Roby,  said),  if  a  paper  was  pro- 
duced equal  to  the  American  Aristo  paper,  the  combme  would  soon 'be  broken. 
The  other  papel-s  are  equal  and  even  superior  to  what  the  combine  turns  out. 

DATE  OF   FOKMATION   OF  THE   COMBINATION — ITS   INCORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  what  time  was  the  combine  first  formed? — A.  In  1898, 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  combination  is  incorporated? — A.  I  presume  the 
General  Aristo  Company  is  incorporated  because  Mr.  Eastman  bought  out  the  Nep- 
era  Company  and  the  Aristo  Company,  and  combined  them  into  what  is  known  as 
the  General  Aristo  Company.  I  have  learned  that  each  firm  used  to  pay  for  its  own 
advertisements,  but  their  bills  are  now  all  sent  to  Rochester. 

NO   PATENTS   ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER — SECRET  PROCESSES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  patent  on  this  Aristo  paper? — A.  No;  it  is 
scientific  knowledge.     That  is  the  principal  thing  in  each  factory. 

Q.  Are  there  any  patents  on  any  of  these  papers? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  The  processes  of  production  then  are  kept  secret  as  far  as  possible? — A.  Yes. 

EFFORT  made  BY  THE   COMBINATION  TO    PDRCHASE  THE  KEYSTONE  WORKS. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  offered  an  opportunity  to  enter  what  you  call  a  combine?— 
A.  Some  years  ago — it  must  be  6  or  7  years  ago  now — I  received  a  letter  from  an 
attorney  in  New  York,  who  I  afterwards  learned  was  the  attorney  for  the  Eastman 
Company.  He  made  an  inquiry  of  my  friends  in  New  York,  and  they  knew  he  was 
working  for  the  Eastman  Company.  I  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  my  business  to  him. 

Q.  The  proposition  was  to  buy  your  business  then? — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  that 
they  asked  what  I  would  sell  the  business  for. 

NO   AGREEMENTS  AS  TO   PRICES — COMPETITION   WITHIN  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  Have  there  ever  been  any  negotiations  between  you  and  them  or  any  corre- 
spondence in  reference  to  fixing  prices  or  making  a  division  of  territory,  or  anything 
of  that  sort? — A.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  firms  which  are  in  the  combination  compete  with 
each  other  in  selling  their  different  papers? — A.  Yes;  they  compete  but  not  in  any 
injurious  sense.  For  instance,  the  Velox  is  a  separate  and  distinct  paper  from  what 
the  Aristo  Company  makes.  The  Aristo  Company  makes  a  printing-out  paper  that 
has  to  be  printed  in  daylight,  while  the  Velox  is  a  paper  which  is  printed  by  artifi- 
cial light,  as  is  my  paper,  called  Vinco. 

combination's   COMPETITION   WITH   OUTSIDE  FIRMS. 

Here  is  another  letter  showing  how  dealers  are  prevented  from  handling  Vinco. 

Philadelphia,  October  10,  1900. 
John  Carbutt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  6th  instant,  will  say  that  as  a  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic supplies  am  a  purchaser  of  your  products  with  the  exception  of  Vinco 
developing  paper,  for  which  I  have  had  a  number  of  calls,  but  am  debarred  from 
selling  Vinco  by  the  terms  of  the  rebate  contract  with  the  General  Aristo  Company. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  P.  Streepek. 

Q.  Has  there  been  in  recent  years  a  rapid  development  of  this  business?— A.  Yes; 
more  so  since  the  trust  was  formed  than  before,  because  it  started  several  of  what  are 
called  anti-trust  makers  of  the  paper.  The  paper  called  "Cyco"  is  manufactured  in 
Chicago,  I  believe;  and  then  there  is  another  firm  in  Rochester,  called  the  Defender 
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Company,  which  makes  an  anti-trust  paper;  and  also  a  Mr.  G.  H.  Oroughton,  who 
is  making  a  paper  similar  to  mine;  and  then  a  firm  in  Jamestown,  where  the  Aristo 
people  are — Mr.  Gilbert;  those  are  about  the  only  ones  I  know  of.  There  are  sev- 
eral making  a  paper  called  the  "Platinotype." 

EFFECTS  OF  USE  OF  THE  NEW  PRINTING-OUT  PAPER. 

Q.  Has  the  discovery  and  production  of  these  papers  practically  revolutionized 
photography? — A.  It  has  to  a  great  extent,  because  the  facilities  are  so  much  greater 
for  rapid  production  than  with  papers  that  could  be  used  only  by  daylight. 

Q.  Are  those  papers  used  by  professionals  as  well  as  amateur  photographers? — A. 
Yes.    The  professionals  can  not  get  them  through  their  regular  channel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  As  to  the  permanency  of  the  photograph — is  the  process 
of  sufficient  age  to  demonstrate  that? — A.  Yes,  because  bromide  plates  have  been 
made  for  40  years  past;  they  are  considered  the  best  made. 

Q.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Aristo  paper  is  its  permanency,  its  brill- 
iancy?— A.  No,  it  has  been  found  to  fail  materially.  But  that  may  be  owing  to 
manipulation,  of  course.     If  correctly  manipulated,  it  may  possibly  be  very  durable. 

Q.  Is  the  Velox  paper  of  sufficient  age  to  demonstrate  its  permanency? — A.  They 
claim  so,  but  it  has  been  on  the  market  for  only  3  years. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  position  to  know,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes.  I  have  evidence  to  this 
extent,  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  prints  after  a  few  months  changed  very 
much;  but  as  I  say  that  may  have  been  due  to  bad  manipulation. 

distinction  between  developing-out  and  printinq-out  papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  you  please  define  what  you  mean  by  developing-out 
and  printing-out  papers? — A.  I  can  do  that  very  briefly.  A  developing-out  paper  is 
one  that  is  exposed  in  a  dark  room  for  a  few  seconds  to  either  gaslight  or  electric 
light,  and  then  a  solution  called  a  developer  is  poured  over  the  paper  and  the  image 
at  once  begins  to  appear.  The  paper  is  then  washed  and  put  in  a  fixing  bath  to  dis- 
solve out  the  silver  that  the  light  has  not  acted  on.  On  the  contrary  a  daylight  or 
printing-out  paper  is  one  which  must  be  exposed  to  daylight  until  the  image  is  bold 
and  vigorous.  It  then  goes  through  the  process  of  washing  and  removing  the  free 
silver,  and  is  toned  with  a  solution  of  gold,  and  then  afterwards  fixed  in  a  fixing  bath 
with  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  a  process  which  requires  a  great  deal  more  manipulation. 
As  an  instance,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy  from  the  office  to  expose  the  paper,  I 
have  made  25  prints  in  10  minutes — that  is,  exposed  and  developed  them,  and  have 
put  those  25  into  a  fixing  bath,  using  the  developing-out  process;  whereas,  in  some 
instances,  it  takes  25  minutes  to  print  one  print  in  daylight  with  the  other  printing- 
out  process. 

Q.  Are  these  developing-out  papers  used  for  taking  impressions  from  glass  plates?— 
A.  Yes. 

USE  OF  photographic  PAPERS  IN  MAKING  NEWSPAPER  CUTS. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  whether  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  use  your  paper  or 
the  trust's  paper  in  making  newspaper  cuts? — A.  Some  of  it  is  mine,  some  is  what  is 
called  '  'Albumen ' '  paper;  some  of  the  newspapers  prefer  a  glossy  surface  paper,  which 
is  the  Albumen  or  Aristo  paper.  There  is  I  photographer  named  Wood  that  uses 
my  paper  to  make  his  enlargements  for  some  negatives  for  newspapers.  This  nega- 
tive [indicating]  is  made  on  film  by  a  customer  of  mine;  that  one  is  made  on  Eclipse 
plate,  that  other  on  the  orthochromatic  plate.  Those  are  made  through  a  color 
screen. 

DEALERS   OPERATING   UNDER  EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS   WITH  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.  )  In  your  testimony  this  morning  you  presented  a  mem- 
orandum of  a  proposed  agreement  sent  to  one  Gus.  A.  Oonradi,  and  dated  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  January  17,  1900.  This  paper  was  presented  to  you  unsigned  Ijy  one 
of  the  parties  to  it? — A.  He  wouldn't  sign  it.  He  discontinued  selling  trust  goods 
and  took  up  the  selling  of  mine,  and  he  is  now  one  of  my  customers. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  one  or  more  responsible  parties  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia that  operate  under  hke  agreements?— A.  Oh,  yes;  all  those  that  I  have  named. 
W.  P.  Buchanan  and  John  Wanamaker  now  have  in  their  safes  numbers  of  rebate 
receipts  for  which  they  will  receive  money  as  long  as  they  continue  to  sell  combine 
goods.    Mr.  Grey,  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  testified  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  business  any  like  agreement  with  any  of  your  customers?— 
A.  No. 
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EFFORTS  TO   MONOPOLIZK  THE   IMPORTED   PAPER — HOW  A   SUPPLY  CAN  BE  OBTAINED. 

Q.  Is  the  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  this  product  from  Germany  due  to  its 
being  originally  held  by  one  house  or  one  importer? — A.  They  expect  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  it.  They  expect  to  supply  this  paper  to  others  at  an  advanced  price, 
but  there  is  no  one  now  that  buys  paper  of  them. 

Q.  Is  the  importing  into  this  country  done  by  a  foreign  importing  house  through 
an  agency,  or  by  an  American  house? — A.  By  an  American  house.  I  get  it  now 
through  an  importer  in  New  York. 

Q.  Through  an  independent  importer  in  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  investigation  to  find  out  whether  those  people  that 
supply  the  Aristo  Company  have  control  of  the  entire  supply  through  the  New  York 
house? — A.  No.  Two  importers  in  New  York  get  my  paper.  Neither  of  them  sells 
to  the  combine  nor  do  they  desire  it  to  be  known  they  are  furnishing  to  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  also  two  importers  in  New  York  who  advertise  themselves 
as  agents  for  foreign  papers  who  will  not  sell  to  me  or  anyone  outside  the  combine. 

Q.  But  you  can  get  the  papers  in  New  York? — A.  I  can  get  the  papers  in  New 
York  through  a  New  York  importer,  but  as  I  say  it  is  at  a  more  advanced  price  than 
I  used  to  pay. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  say  but  that  the  competitor  pays  an  advanced  price  too?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  New  York  house  as  a  monopoly  in  holding  these  papers 
exclusively  for  sale  to  the  combine? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  monopoly  in  this  way,  that  I 
have  made  application  more  than  once  to  buy  paper  of  them  and  it  was  refused  me. 

EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS   WITH   COMBINATION. 

Q.  Must  all  purchasers  make  memorandum  agreements  of  this  character? — A.  All 
that  sell  the  combination  paper,  the  sensitized  paper,  have  to  sign  that  agreement; 
otherwise  they  will  not  obtain  the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olaekb.  )  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement? — A.  I  merely  wish 
to  emphasize  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  when  I  can  go  to  my  customers  to 
whom  I  sell  plates  and  sell  paper  to  them  also.  There  is  a  house  in  San  Francisco 
and  others  all  over  the  country  who  are  buying  my  plates,  but  to  whom  I  can't  sell 
my  paper,  because  they  are  selling  what  is  generally  called 'the  combine  or  trust 
papers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  changes  in  the  laws  are  necessary  to  protect  you  from  this 
alleged  combination? — A.  The  United  States  statutes  seem  to  cover  the  ground  thor- 
oughly if  the  matter  were  simply  brought  to  suit. 

Q.  As  you  have  not  complained  to  the  United  States  district  attorney,  suppose  you 
do  that. — A.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  for  the  suggestion,  and  I  will  do  so.  I  will 
take  that  up  at  once. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  B.  DAILEY. 

Manufadurer  of  photographic  paper,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  after  recess  at  2  p.  m.,  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.10  p.  m.  Mr.  W.  B.  Dailey,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  manu- 
facturer of  photographic  paper,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  What  is  your  name  and  post-offlce  address? — A.  William  B. 
Dailey,  46  Marcy  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

BUSINESS  CARRIED   ON  BY  WITNESS — THE  UNITED   STATES  ARISTOTYPE  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic sensitized  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  on  the  business  yourself  or  are  you  employed  by  others?— A.  I 
carried  on  the  business  personally  imtil  February,  1899,  when  we  organized  a  Stock 
company  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  carry  on  the  business.  Pre- 
Adous  to  that,  since  1893,  I  had  owned  the  business  personally,  manufactured  the 
photographic  paper,  and  carried  the  business  on  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Aristotype  Company,  located  in  Bloomfleld,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  name  of  your  company  at  present? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  now  a  stock  com- 
pany, in  which  I  am  the  general  manager. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  the  amomit  of  capital  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed? — A.  The  company  is  capitahzed  for  $25,000. 

XJNITED    STATES    COMPANY    IS    INDEPENDENT   OF  THE  TEUST. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contract  or  combination  with  any  producers  of  similar  material 
or  material  used  for  similar  purposes? — A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  one  of  the 
outsiders.  We  are  one  of  the  independent  manufacturers,  independent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aristo  Company,  commonly  called  the  photographic  trust,  which  is  controlled 
principally  bjr  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  business  I 
used  to  do  prior  to  February,  1899,  was  with  the  general  stock  dealers  throughout 
the  country.  AVe  manufactured  a  sensitized  paper  for  making  photographs,  and  the 
brand  was  called  "Maxima."  To-day  our  brand  has  the  same  name.  As  I  say,  we 
did  business  generally  with  the  retail  dealers  and  jobbers  throughout  the  United 
States;  more  largely  through  the  eastern  cities  than  through  the  West.     We  sold  a 

treat  deal  through  Boston  and  the  East;  also  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  We  had 
ealings  with  the  principal  stock  houses  of  Philadelphia;  also  with  the  dry  goods 
houses — John  Wanamaker,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle,  who  are  deal- 
ers in  photographic  goods,  and  also  with  the  general  supply  companies  on  Axch 
Street,  such  as  Buchanan,  Howarth,  and  others. 

GENERAL  ARISTO   COMPAUY's  EFFORT  TO   CONTROL    HAW  MATERIAL — PURCHASE    OF 

FACTORIES. 

About  the  first  of  the  year  1899,  the  General  Aristo  Company  bought  up  the  major- 
ity of  the  factories  similar  to  our  own.  They  also  at  that  time  got  control  of  the  raw 
product  that  we  imported  from  Germany.  Some  of  the  American  manufacturers  had 
contracts  with  the  manufacturers  in  Germany,  so  they  were  protected  for  a  certain 
length  of  time;  and  these  which  were  thus  protected  the  General  Aristo  Company 
purchased  as  far  as  possible.  I  believe  at  the  beginning  they  were  imable  to  pur- 
chase one  concern  because  it  held  its  price  too  high  at  that  time.  That  was  the 
Nepera  Chemical  Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y.,  near  Yonkers.  But  I  had  no 
contract  at  that  time,  and  consequently  I  was  shut  off  from  a  supply  of  raw  paper 
almost  completely,  although  I  was  able  to  get  some  of  certain  kinds.  The  General 
Aristo  Company  issued  a  circular  to  the  dealers,  stating  that  they  had  control  of  this 
raw  product  and  that  in  the  future,  dealers  must  buy  exclusively  their  products,  or 
rather  they  put  it  in  this  way:  They  issued  a  circular  stating  that  the  prices  would 
be  a  certain  figure  on  certain  sizes.  Previous  to  January  1,  this  paper,  which  was 
sold  largely  to  the  professional  photographers  in  gross  bunches,  called  cabinet  size, 
was  being  sold  at  a  list  price  of  75  cents.  The  cost  to  the  dealer  at  wholesale  was  55 
cents.  When  the  General  Aristo  Company  got  control  of  things  the  price  was  put 
up  so  that  the  retail  price  was  $1.35  and  the  wholesale  price  about  $1.01,  almost 
double  what  it  had  been.  We  were  able  to  get  some  stock,  however,  and  began  to 
put  up  some  sort  of  a  fight. 

AEISTO    COMPANY    OFFERS    FULL    REBATE    ONLY    TO    DEALERS    WHO    SELL    ARISTO    GOODS 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

The  Aristo  Company's  method  of  sale  is  as  follows:  ^  The  goods  are  sold  at  a  certain 
figure,  less  15  per  cent,  and  if  the  retail  dealer  does  not  buy,  sell,  or  handle  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  maimer  the  paper  manufactured  by  any  other  manufacturer,  he  is 
allowed  an  additional  rebate  of  12  per  cent  about  three  months  after  the  purchase  of 
the  goods,  so  the  Aristo  people  always  have  a  certain  amount  held  back  from  a  dealer. 
Some  of  the  dealers  bought  more  of  our  paper  than  they  did  of  papers  that  were  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Aristo  Company.  Consequently,  after  looking  over  the  matter, 
they  said,  "If  we  give  up  the  United  States  Company's  goods  we  will  get  15  plus  12 
per  cent  discount  on  the  General  Aristo  product,  but  we  will  lose  more  by  that  than 
if  we  take  only  15  per  cent  discount  on  the  Aristo,  sacrifice  our  12  per  cent  rebate 
and  handle  the  independent  manufacturer's  goods,  which  we  can  get  at  about  33 J  per 
cent  discount  instead  of  25  per  cent."  They  were  making  more  on  our  product  and 
in  many  cases  had  more  of  a  sale  on  our  product  than  they  had  on  the  Aristo  paper. 
Consequently  that  is  what  they  started  out  to  do,  because  the  Aristo  contract  did  not 
prohibit  them  from  doing  that— simply  said  that  by  so  doing  they  would  sacrifice  the 
12  per  cent  rebate.  Nearly  all  the  dealers  commenced  to  do  that,  and  the  General 
Ansto  Company  saw  their  mistake,  or  rather  saw  that  the  dealers  were  not  taking 
their  goods  alone. 

1  See  pp.  174, 192. 
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AEISTO    COMPANY    THEEATBNS    THE    DEALERS    UNLESS    THEY    HANDLE   ARISTO   PAPER 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

The  Aristo  people  then  called  on  the  dealers  personally  and  had  an  interview  with 
them;  they  did  not  send  out  circulars  or  written  matter  that  could  be  used  as  evidence. 
Mr.  Moreau,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  visited  New  York  at  the  time  and 
called  on  the  dealers,  and  his  conversation  with  a  number  of  those  dealers,  as  they 
related  it  to  me,  was  something  like  this:  "Now,  Mr.  So-and-so,  of  course  you  under- 
stand that  we  must  get  more  money  for  our  goods;  the  prices  have  been  very  low  and 
we  have  not  been  making  any  money  on  them  and  we  are  allowing  you  to  make  your 
full  profit.  We  are  giving  you  the  full  list  price  and  we  protect  you  and  we  expect 
you  to  stop  handling  these  other  men's  paper.  Of  course,  we  are  not  making  any 
threat;  we  do  not  say  you  have  to  do  it,  you  understand,  but  you  know  we  control 
cameras  and  films  on  which  we  have  patents,  and  if  you  could  not  get  these  other 
goods  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  for  you.  Now,  we  do  not  say  to  you  that  we 
will  do  that,  you  know,  but  you  had  better  think  of  that."  Consequently  they 
thought  of  it  very  seriously,  and  the  result  was  that  they  said,  "We  have  a  lot  of 
these  other  men's  paper  on  our  shelves  and  we  do  not  feel  like  sending  it  back  to 
them;  some  of  it  has  been  paid  for;  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?"  The  East- 
man Company  or  rather  the  General  Aristo  Company  went  through  the  country  with 
that  same  story,  as  I  have  related  it,  or  one  similar  to  that,  and  they  took  all  our 
goods  from  the  retailers  and  sent  them  to  Eochester,  and  allowed  the  retailer  the 
price  which  he  paid  us  for  them.  Consequently  in  about  ten  days  our  goods  were  off 
the  market  completely.  We  had  hardly  any  dealer  whatever  in  any  cities  to  sell  our 
goods. 

EASTMAN    COMPANY  KEP0SED  TO   SELL    GOODS    TO    B.    H.    MOKAN   BECAUSE    HE    HANDLED 

INDEPENDENT  PAPEH. 

There  was  one  dealer  in  New  York  who  intended  to  become  interested  in  our  busi- 
ness with  us.  When  the  price  went  up,  he  thought  he  had  a  little  chance  to  make 
some  money.  We  were  not  selling  our  own  paper  at  quite  so  high  a  price,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  good  market.  This  dealer  intended  to  go  into  this  same  busi- 
ness with  us,  and  he  thought  for  some  time  he  would  just  as  soon  sacrifice  this  12  per 
cent;  we  were  about  reorganizing  our  company,  and  we  sent  out  circulars  with  nia 
name  on— it  was  E.  H.  Moran,  on  Sixteenth  Street  near  Broadway.  Well,  for  about 
six  weeks  his  connection  with  us  continued.  Then  they  came  right  hi  on  him  and 
told  him  he  had  better  stop  it  or  he  would  regret  it.  He  said  he  had  decided  to  give 
up  the  rebate  and  sell  our  paper.  After  that,  he  would  send  orders  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  for  cameras,  and  films,  and  such  things,  and  they  would  write  him, 
"Mr.  E.  H.  Moran.  You  order  received  but  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  ship  the 
same."  That  thing  went  on  from  week  to  week,  for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
and  Mr.  Moran  could  not  get  any  goods,  such  as  films  and  cameras,  and  they  were 
all  off  his  shelves,  and  he  was  in  a  pickle.  The  paper  is  not  an  item  large  enough 
to  compensate  the  dealer  if  he  has  to  sacrifice  the  profit  on  all  these  other  things. 
Mr.  Moreau,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  called  on  Mr.  Moran  personally  a  number  of 
times.  I  saw  him  in  there  myself.  Finally,  Mr.  Moran  said  to  me,  "Well,  DaUey, 
there  is  no  use;  if  I  continue  this  thing  they  will  ruin  my  business,  that  is  all."  So 
he  stopped  it. 

THE  ARISTO   COMPANY'S  COERCION   OF  THE  BLACKMEE  COMPANY. 

Another  similar  case  was  in  Newark — the  Blaekmer  Photo  Supply  Company.  The 
Blackmer  had  two  companies.  Mr.  Blaekmer  was  manager  of  both  of  them;  both 
were  incorporated  companies;  one  was  the  Blackmer  Company,  and  the  other,  I 
believe,  the  Blackmer  Art  Company.  Mr.  Blackmer  decided  that  he  would  continue 
to  handle  my  paper  as  well  as  the  Aristo  paper.  One  of  his  companies — the  one 
upstairs,  was  to  handle  the  Aristo  paper  exclusively,  while  his  other  company  would 
handle  the  independent  paper.  It  went  on  about  a  week  or  two,  and  then  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  of  the  Aristo  Company,  called.  "Mr.  Blackmer,  you  are  violating  our  rules." 
"No;  I  am  not,"  he  replied,  "in  my  store  I  am  selling  your  goods  only;  these  other 
gpods  are  being  sold  in  the  other  store."  "It  does  not  make  any  difference,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  So-and-so,  "you  maybe  living  up  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  but  you 
are  not  to  its  spirit."  Well,  Mr.  Blackmer  would  not  listen  to  them  but  undertook 
to  fight.  Consequently,  he  could  get  none  of  the  products  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company,  none  of  their  papers,  nor  could  he  get  anything  from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.    He  put  up  about  as  game  a  fight  as  anybody  could  for  nearly  a  year. 
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But,  finally,  it  was  the  same  thing  with  him.  He  said  to  himself,  "I  am  losing 
money;  there  is  no  use  talking;  I  have  fought  it  hard  this  year,  but  I  can  not  get  the 
goods  to  sell;  the  paper  alone  is  not  enough."  So  he  had  to  give  in,  and  so  it  has 
gone  in  a  number  of  cases.' 

THE  AEISTO  CXJMPAUY's  COEECION  OP  DEALEES  GENERAiLT. 

We  advertise  to  some  extent,  and  will  get  answers  from  those  advertisements,  per- 
haps from  a  drug  house  or  a  hardware  store  which  is  thinking  of  putting  in  photo- 
graphic supplies.  A  letter  will  come:  "Kindly  send  us  your  circulars  and  samples 
and  quote  your  best  prices."  We  are  in  a  position  to  day  to  quote  remarkably  low 
prices.  We  will  quote  them  perhaps  25  per  cent  what  the  trust  will  quote  them."  No 
response.  Then  I  will  write  a  letter  to  this  party  and  ask  him  what  the  trouble  is — 
whether  the  goods  or  the  prices  were  not  satisfactory.  An  answer  will  come  back 
like  this:  "The  goods  and  prices  are  satisfactory,  but  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  contracts  with  the  trust,  and  consequently  we  can  not  handle  your  goods."  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Weed  Hardware  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which 
contained  almost  these  identical  words.  Moreover,  that  has  been  a  general  thing  the 
country  over.  I  am  now  trying  to  get  another  letter  which  a  certain  party  says  was 
written  him  by  the  General  Aristo  Company.  We  dealt  with  him  this  simimer,  and 
he  owed  us  a  httle  bill  of  goods  for  which  we  could  not  get  the  money.  We  wrote 
him  a  letter  stating  that  we  would  have  to  sue  him  if  he  did  not  pay  for  it,  and  he 
wrote  back  and  asked  us  to  be  lenient  in  the  matter;  that  through  handling  our 
paper  he  had  got  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  the  General  Aristo  Company;  that 
they  had  formerly  sold  him  their  papers  and  products,  but  that  they  had  foimd  out 
that  he  was  buying  some  of  our  paper,  and  consequently  he  had  been  shut  off  on  all 
his  other  goods,  and  it  had  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  loss.  I  have  written  to  him 
stating  that  if  he  will  forward  me  that  letter  we  will  send  him  a  receipt.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  get  it  or  not. 

CONTROL  OP  KAW  MATERIAL — ^ADVANCE  IN  PRICE   OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

Now,  at  first,  as  I  stated  a  short  while  ago,  they  cornered  the  raw  stock  on  us.  It 
was  about  a  year  or  so  before  we  could  get  any  great  amount  of  paper  to  sell.  Other 
manufacturers  in  Europe  conunenced  making  it,  and  at  present  we  have  a  contract 
with  a  manufacturer  by  which  we  buy  our  product  considerably  lower,  but  the  trust 
is  able  to  undersell  us  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  the  paper  which  you  obtain  from  Germany  as  good  as 
theirs? — ^A.  Well,  it  answers  every  purpose.  It  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  there  is 
nobody  who  can  practically  see  much  difference  in  it.  It  is  a  trifle  different,  but  in 
every  respect  practically  as  good. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  control  of  the  Gferman  product? — ^A.  The  foreign  product  has 
been  made  possibly  for  40  years  by  practically  two  companies — the  Steinback  Com- 
pany, Mahnedy,  Germany,  and  the  Rives  paper,  made  in  Eives,  France.  Those  two 
have  been  the  standard  papers  for  perhaps  40  years.  Attempts  have  been  made  a 
great  many  times  to  make  the  paper  in  this  country,  but  with  varying  success.  It  is 
not  just  right  yet.  Well,  these  companies,  so  to  speak,  combined,  a  combination 
which  I  understand  was  due  to  the  General  Aristo  Company.  For  about  a  year  the 
price  that  we  had  to  pay  for  our  raw  stock  was  considerably  advanced — from  about 
33  cents  a  pound  to  52  cents — and  we  paid  that  advanced  price  for  about  10  months 
without  getting  any  more  for  our  goods.  As  I  have  understood  since  from  good 
authority,  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  not  paying  that  price,  but  we  other  fel- 
lows on  the  outside  were  paying  that  price,  and  we  were  all  losing  money,  as  far  as 
our  end  was  concerned.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  stock  made  an  advance  of 
possibly  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  our  manufacture.  The  Aristo  Company  gave 
as  an  excuse  when  they  raised  the  price  of  their  product  that  the  raw  paper  cost  them 
more.  Well,  it  did  cost  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent  more  for  the  material,  but  the  labor 
cost  no  more,  and  yet  they  advanced  the  price  of  the  manufactured  paper  almost  100 
per  cent. 

SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITION  WITH  TRUST   ONLY    POSSIBLE  BY  DIRBCr  SALES  TO   CONSUMERS. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  can  compete  is  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer;  in  almost 
every  instance  that  is  the  way  we  do.  We  have  an  office  in  New  York  and  there 
we  had  considerable  business.  Where  we  used  to  do  over  a  thousand  dollars  every 
month  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone,  in  the  last  two  years  I  do  not  suppose  we  have 
sold  two  hundred  dollars'  worth.     We  have  tried  opening  offices  in  various  cities  but 

lOn  this  point,  see  statement  by  Mr.  Abbott,  p.  202. 
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the  expense  does  not  warrant  it.  We  have  sold  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  pay  the 
express  and  undersell  the  trust.  The  trust  is  selling  at  $1.25  a  gross.  I  go  to  a  man 
and  say,  "I  have  a  paper  which  will  suit  you,  but  you  will  have  to  order  from  the 
factory.  I  can  sell  that  paper  at  a  dollar  and  you  will  save  some  money."  Of 
course,  I  talk  down  the  trust  at  the  same  time,  and  I  get  that  man  for  a  customer 
and  he  buys  that  paper.  Pretty  soon  the  trust  comes  along  and  finds  him  buying 
Maxima  paper  at  a  dollar  a  gross.  They  go  to  him  with  a  paper  under  another 
name,  another  brand,  which  is  identically  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  anybody  can 
see,  and  they  sell  it  to  him  at  a  dollar  or  97  cents.  They  furnish  it  to  the 
dealer.  The  dealer  makes  10  per  cent  profit  on  that,  while  he  makes  25  per  cent 
profit  on  the  goods  sold  at  |1.35.  So  where  we  have  been  putting  our  paper  in  at  a 
dollar  to  the  customer  who  will  order  from  the  factory,  they  follow  us  up  and  give 
the  customer  a  price  of  a  dollar  and  let  him  have  it  right  on  the  spot.  The  pur- 
chaser, rather  than  send  to  Bloomfleld.for  it,  can  send  right  around  the  corner  and 
get  it.  So  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  underbid  the  trust.  We  must  come 
down  again,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  where  we  come  down  too  low  for  them  to  sell 
through  the  dealer,  they  will  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  as  we  try  to  sell  to  him. 

THE  TRUST  CONTROLS   DEALERS  THROUGH   EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS. 

They  also  try  to  get  the  consumer  under  contract  for  a  nmnber  of  months,  as  they 
have  done  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  called  to-day  on  a  party  in  Philadelphia  who 
has  been  under  a  six  months'  contract  which  expires  sometime  next  month.  He 
told  me  he  has  an  amount  due  him  in  the  way  of  rebates,  and  if  he  touched  any 
other  paper  he  would  sacrifice  those  rebates.  I  said,  "  Will  you  not  try  a  sample  of 
our  paper,  so  that  when  your  contract  expires  you  will  know  what  kind  of  a  product 
we  can  give  you?"  He  said,  "I  would  not  dare  touch  it, because  if  anybody  found 
that  out  I  would  lose  my  rebate."  And  that  is  the  way  the  situation  stands.  All 
the  dealers  are  afraid  to  touch  it — ^not  all  of  them,  but  a  big  majority. 

TRUST  ONLY    BOUGHT  OUT    MANUFACTURERS  WHO    HAD    CONTRACTS  FOR   RAW  MATERLAL. 

Q.  Has  the  trust  attempted  to  buy  you  out? — ^A.  No,  they  have  not.  In  the  begia- 
ning  they  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  buy  out  certain  manufacturers, 
because  we  did  not  have  any  contracts  for  paper,  and  they  did  not  beUeve  we  could 
get  any.  They  have  not  approached  us  at  all  in  the  way  of  buying  us  out.  I  sup- 
pose they  figure  that  if  tjiey  were  to  buy  us  out  at  the  present  time,  somebody  else 
would  start  up,  since  raw  paper  can  be  had  rather  cheaply. 

Q.  Have  you  approached  them  with  an  offer  to  sell? — A.  No,  not  at  all. 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY'S  PRODUCTS  ARE  INDISPENSABLE  TO   PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  use  of  the  Eastman  Company's  products  indispen- 
sable in  the  business  of  selling  photographic  supplies? — ^A.  If  J  were  a  dealer  I  would 
consider  it  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  Eastman  Company's  goods. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  ap^ly  to  the  cameras  or  films? — A.  That  applies  to  the 
cameras  and  films,  which  go  in  connection  with  each  other.  As  far  as  Eastman's 
paper  is  concerned,  anybody  can  get  along  without  that. 

Q.  Is  it  suificiently  desirable  to  handle  the  Eastman  camera  and  Eastman  films 
to  throw  over  your  paper  for  the  sake  of  doing  so? — A.  Yes.  If  dealers  handle  our 
paper  they  can  not  have  the  Eastman  cameras,  paper,  or  films;  nor  any  paper  man- 
ufactured by  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

Q.  Is  your  paper  a  developing  or  a  printing  out  paper? — A.  It  is  a  printing  out 
paper  similar  to  Eastman's  Solio  paper. 

Q.  Is  it  similar  to  the  Aristo  Platinum? — A.  That  has  a  dull  surface;  ours  is  glossy. 

A  COMPANY  MAKING  USB  OF  THE   BOYCOTT  SHOULD  BE  PROHIBITED  FROM  CARRYING  ON 

BUSINESS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  suggest? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  to  boycott  any- 
body's goods  as  described  is  unlawful.  I  suppose  if  we  went  into  a  lawsuit  and  had 
money  enough  to  fight  it  we  might  get  the  best  of  it;  but  such  things  are  so  expen- 
sive that  we  do  not  feel  able  to  do  so.  The  only  remedy  I  can  see  is  to  prohibit  a 
company  that  acts  in  this  way  from  doing  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  complained  to  any  United  States  district  attorney 
that  the  combination  is  violating  the  law? — A.  No,  I  have  not;  the  reason  is  that  I 
have  been  collecting  evidence  and  I  thought  when  the  time  was  ripe  I  might  do  so. 
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THE  TRUST  DESTROYS  THE  AMERICAN  SELF-TONING  COMPANY   OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

There  was  a  company  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  called  the  "American  Self-Toning  Paper 
Company,"  that  sold  a  great  deal  of  its  product  all  over  this  district,  and  they  had 
that  patented,  and  also  their  name  copyrighted.  They  were  doing  quite  a  large 
business  and  the  trust  offered  to  buy  them  out,  which  offer  they  refused,  not  think- 
ing it  large  enough.  They  had  a  very  nice  plant  in  Newark  and  were  doing  a  good 
business  and  making  a  good  deal  of  money.  They  did  not  sell  out,  so  the  trust  boy- 
cotted their  goods.  The  trust  did  not  boycott  their  goods  as  quickly  as  ours.  They 
commenced  on  ours  the  1st  of  January,  1899,  and  they  did  not  throw  this  paper  out 
until  about  the  1st  of  September,  1899;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  did  throw 
them  out  they  prohibited  the  dealers  from  selling  their  goods  when  the  dealers  had  a 
considerable  stock  on  hand.  The  trust  did  not  buy  that  paper  out,  and  the  dealerscould 
not  sell  it,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Consequently,  those  dealers  who  had 
not  paid  the  bills  shipped  it  back  to  the  American  Self-Toning  Company.  The  goods 
were  perishable  and  great  quantities  came  back  on  the  company's  hands  and  they 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  accounts  being  small,  if  they  had  undertaken  to  sue 
all,  they  would  have  had  a  couple  of  thousands  of  suits  on  hand,  and  it  looked  as  if 
it  would  not  pay  them.  They  were  losing  all  their  business,  and  it  was  not  very 
many  months  until  they  were  in  a  receiver's  hands.    To-day  they  are  shut  up  tight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Could  the  fact  be  estabUshed  that  that  was  done  through 
the  influence  of  the  General  Aristo  Company? — ^A.  Yes;  the  American  Company,  so 
I  understand,  made  complaint  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken? — ^A.  Not  that  I  can  say;  and  that  was  one  reason  I  was 
not  so  quick  about  complaining.     They  did  not  seem  to  get  any  satisfaction  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  not  make  application  to  the  local  district  attorney? 
Would  not  the  Attorney-General  ordinarily  refer  a  matter  of  that  kind  to  the  local 
district  attorney? — A.  I  presume  that  is  right.  I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  called  on 
them  in  Newark,  and  we  thought  if  we  imited  all  the  manufacturers  and  put  in  our 
complaints  together,  they  would  have  more  weight  than  an  individual  complaint. 
Then  the  American  Company  went  out  of  business  shortly  after  that,  and  I  did  not 
do  anything  further  in  that  connection,  and  this  is  the  first  I  have  said  anything 
about  it — officially,  you  might  say. 

SUGGESTED    REMEDY — GOVERNMENT    SHOULD    CARRY    ON    SUIT  AGAINST   OFFENDING   COM- 
PANY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  defects  in  our  laws  that  you  think  should  be  remedied  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  practice? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  understand  the  laws  any  too 
well,  but  I  understand  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  company  to  boycott  another  com- 
pany's goods,  which  seems  to  be  the  case  here.  I  should  say  this  was  a  boycott.  It 
is  not  a  criminal  offense,  and  I  suppose  it  we  want  to  get  any  satisfaction  in  the  courts 
we  would  have  to  be  the  ones  to  fight  it.  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is,  that  if  the 
weak  small  manufacturer  is  to  have  any  kind  of  chance  against  the  big  one,  the 
Government  must  be  the  one  to  institute  the  fight. 

REMEDY  PROVIDED  BY  THE  ANTI-TRUST  LAW. 

Q.  Have  you  read  what  is  known  as  the  anti-trust  law? — A.  I  have  read  it,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  it  very  thoroughly  just  now. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  a  lawyer  concerning  this  matter? — A.  No;  I  have  not;  I 
have  taken  no  action  whatever.  I  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia  and  heard  of  John 
Carbutt  making  some  sort  of  statement  here,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  If  you  knew  that  the  law  already  prohibits  combinations,  contracts,  and  prac- 
tices in  restraint  of  trade  and  of  a  monopolistic  character  and  oppressive  to  individ- 
uals, and  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  United  States  prosecuting  officers  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings  against  violators  of  that  law,  so  that  it  would  not  cost  you  any- 
thing except  to  furnish  your  evidence,  would  not  that  seem  to  you  the  remedy  that 
you  need?— A.  That  seems  to  be  the  right  remedy.  Either  that  or  to  jjrohibit  the 
company  that  resorts  to  these  methods  from  using  the  United  States  mail,  or  what- 
ever remedy  the  Government  may  find  necessary.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combina- 
tion that  carries  on  the  thing  with  quite  as  high  and  open  a  hand  as  this  one  does. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  sort  of  company  to  make  an  example  of. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WALTER  S.  HUBBELL. 

Cminsel,  General  Aristo  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hubbell  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  Walter 
S.  Hubbell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Axe  you  counsel  for  the  American  Aristotype  Company? — ^A.  Yes. 

CAPITAL  STOCK   AND  BUSINESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  history  of  the  formation  of  that  company,  including  the 
amount  of  its  capitalization,  and,  in  short,  the  financial  status  of  the  company? — A. 
The  American  Aristotype  Company  was  incorporated  in  1889  with  a  capital  stock  of 
1150,000.  Of  this  amount  $25,000  was  preferred  stock  and  $125,000  was  common 
stock.  There  has  only  been  issued  $8,500  of  the  preferred  stock.  The  balance  is 
still  in  the  treasury.  The  company  is  incorporated!^  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York — under  the  general  business  act. 

Q.  What  is  the  company's  business? — A.  It  is  a  manufacturer  of  photographic 
sensitized  papers  and  of  toning  and  developing  chemicals. 

Q.  Does  it  nave  anything  to  do  with  manufacturing  and  selling  cameras  and  other 
photographic  supplies? — A.  It  does  not. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   CAPITAL  STOCK   OP  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO   COMPANY. 

Q.  Are  you  also  counsel  for  the  General  Aristo  Company? — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  the  organization,  capitalization,  and  character  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  company. — A.  That  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  August,  1899.  It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
several  other  different  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photo- 
graphic paper.  The  capital  stock  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  $5,000,000. 
One-half  of  the  amount  was  preferred  and  the  other  common  stock,  the  shares  being 
of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The  stock  has  all  been  issued  excepting  $100,000  of 
preferred  and  $100,000  of  common,  which  still  remains  in  the  treasury  of  me  company. 

COMPANIES  PURCHASED   BY  THE  GENERAL   ARISTO,  AND  CAPITAL   STOCK   OF  EACH. 

The  various  companies  which  were  taken  over  on  the  formation  of  this  company 
were  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  the  Nepera  Chemical 
Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  the  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company,  of  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J. ;  the  Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo. ;  the  Photo- 
Materials  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  photographic  paper  business  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  American  Aristotype  Company  had  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1889.  The  Nepera 
Chemical  Company  was  also  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000.  The  shares  were  $100  each.  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $100  each,  and  all  of  these  shares  had  been  issued  excepting 
one  share,  which  remained  in  the  treasury  at  the  time  we  bought  them.  The  Kirk- 
land's Lithium  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wyoming,  but 
had  its  principal  office  at  Denver,  Colo.  It  had  a  capital  of  $25,000,  divided  into 
$100  shares,  and  all  this  had  been  issued. 

MERGING  OP  COMPANIES  PURCHASED   INTO  A  SINGLE  COMPANY. 

Each  of  these  concerns,  or  the  capital  stock  of  each,  was  purchased  outright  u^on 
the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  with  the  intention  of  discontinuing 
them  as  separate  and  distinct  companies  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  since  that  time 
the  Photo-Materials  Company,  of  Rochester,  has  been  mereed  in  the  General  Aristo 
Company  by  legal  proceedings  imder  the  corporation  law  o1  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  papers  were  filed  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  I  think  about  six  months  ago. 
The  Nepera  Chemical  Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  has  also  been  meiged  in  the  General 
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Aiisto  Company  by  legal  proceedings,  the  papers  having  been  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Com- 
pany has  been  discontinued  for  business  reasons,  and  the  corporation  has  been 
legally  wound  up  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Denver  plant,  the 
Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company,  was  a  small  affair,  and  the  Aristo  Company 
moved  the  machinery  to  New  York,  and  we  were  advised  by  counsel  that  no  steps 
to  discontinue  the  corporation  need  be  taken  there;  it  might  simply  stop  business. 
The  leading  men  in  it— there  were  3  men,  I  think — were  brought  on  and  paid  sala- 
ries in  Eochester  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  and  the  machinery,  what  there 
was  of  it,  was  moved  to  Eochester.  That  leaves  only  the  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany. We  were  very  anxious  to  discontinue  that  as  a  separate  organization,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  were  outstanding 
contracts,  and  we  were  fearful  that  if  the  company  was  merged  in  the  General  Aristo 
Company,  that  this  merger  would  violate  some  clauses  of  these  contracts.  Therefore 
we  have  been  compelled  to  hold  that  company  as  it  is  until  an  adjustment  can  be 
made  under  this  contract.  We  think  that  will  soon  be  done,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
done  we  propose  to  discontinue  the  American  Aristotype  Company  as  a  separate 
organization. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  COMPANY  DOES  THE  MOST  BUSINESS  OF  ANY  AEISTO   PLANT. 

Q.  Is  that  company  actually  doing  business? — A.  The  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany is  doing  the  best  business  of  any  plant  that  we  have.  The  General  Aristo 
Company  owns  all  of  its  capital  stock,  excepting  that  there  are,  I  think  10  shares, 
standing  in  the  name  of  each  director  simply  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  directors  of 
the  company. 

CONDITION  OF  PHOTO  MATEKIALS  COMPANY  AT  DATE  OP  PUBCHASE. 

Q.  Had  the  shares  of  the  several  constituent  companies  been  paid  for  at  par  prior 
to  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  The  Nepera  Chemical  Com- 
pany had  a  capital  of  only  $25,000.  How  much  money  was  paid  into  it  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  the  plant  was  worth  20  or  30  times  that  much — the  plant 
and  business  and  the  patents.  I  know  nothing  about  its  inception  excepting  what 
I  heard  incidentally  when  we  purchased  it.  The  Photo  Materials  Company  was 
a  company  that  had  been  organized  through  the  influence  of  3  men,  2  of  whom 
were  cnemists  employed  by  tme  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  1  of  whom  was  a 
traveliog  man  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  They  secretly  went  to  work  while 
in  the  employ  of  that  company  to  organize  a  company  of  their  own.  They  got  capital 
in  Eoghester,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  they  were  doing  this,  they  were  dis- 
charged, and  then  they  organized  this  Photo  Materials  Company.  It  had  a  capital 
of,  I  think,  $150,000.  They  built  a  factory  and  commenced  operations.  They  were 
unable  to  do  much  of  any  business  excepting  some  in  the  paper  Mne,  and  finally  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  purchased  the  bonds,  of  which  there  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $90,000  outstanding,  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  capital  stock  was 
thrown  in  for  nothing.  The  company  had  made  a  perfect  failure.  By  the  way,  I 
should  have  said  that  the  mortgage  which  was  given  to  cover  the  bonds  was  fore- 
closed by  the  Eochester  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  the  property  covered 
by  that  mortgage  was  bought  in  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  after  it  purchased 
the  bonds. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  absorbing  that  company,  its  business  having  proven  a 
failure? — ^A.  They  were  manufacturing  a  paper  which  was  competing  with  ours,  and 
so  we  purchased  the  concern,  getting  it  very  cheap.  We  thought  that  was  the  best 
business  way  to  handle  the  matter,  rather  than  to  litigate  or  fight  them  in  any  other 
way.  The  men  who  were  interested  were  mostly  business  men  of  Eochester,  who 
knew  practically  nothing  about  the  business,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  get  it  oft 
their  hands. 

THE  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  IS  THE  SALES  AGENT  FOE  THE  GENERAL  AEISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  relation  to  the  General  Aristo  Company  does  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany sustain? — A.  It  is  its  trade  agent. 

Q.  WiU  you  explain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  that? — ^A.  The  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany appointed  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  its  trade  agent  to  market  all  its  goods. 
The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  its  predecessors  had  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  films,  kodaks,  and  paper  for  a  good  many  years.  It  had  a  very  large 
business.  It  did  not  manufacture  the  kind  of  paper  which  was  manufactured  by  the 
American  Aristotype  Company.     They  were  fierce  rivals  in  the  paper  busmess, 
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though  not  making  the  same  kmds  of  paper.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  had, 
of  course,  a  very  large  trade  in  its  particular  line  all  over  the  United  States,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  General  Aristo  Company  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  for  the  latter  to  act  as  sales  agent,  because  we  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  our  company  to  do  so.  The  General  Aristo  Companjr  pays  to  the  Eaat- 
man  Kodak  Company  a  coromission  on  the  sales  of  the  General  Ansto  product  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

OWNERSHIP   OF  THE  STOCK   OF  THE  EASTMAN   AND  THE  GENERAL  AEISTO  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  largely  owned  by  the  General 
Aristo  Company? — A.  It  is  not;  not  a  dollar  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  reverse  true?  Is  the  stock  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  owned  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company? — ^A.  Partially  true.  When  the  General  Aristo  Company 
was  organized  It  purcnased  the  photographic-paper  business  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  and  paid  for  it  in  stock  of  the  General  Aristo,  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  does  not  own  or  control  a  majority  of  the  stock.  When  the  General  Aristo 
Company  was  organized  there  was  about  $710,000  or  |720,000  of  its  stock  put  on  the 
market  in  Rochester,  and  the  company  was  floated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that 
stock  was  taken  by  the  business  men  and  bankers  of  Rochester.  It  was  oversub- 
scribed 2  or  3  times,  and  there  are  about  500  stockholders  in  the  company  now. 

CAPITALIZATION  OP  AEISTO   COMPANY  LARGER  THAN  TOTAL  OF  CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES. 

Q.  How  does  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  General  Aristo  Company 
compare  with  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies? — A.  It  is 
very  much  larger. 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  increased  capitalization? — ^A.  What  we  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  concerns.  For  instance,  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  had  a  capital- 
ization of  only  $25,000,  but  they  had  built  up  a  very  fine  business,  and  a  very  large 
sum  was  paid  for  that  business.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  did  not  at  all 
represent  what  the  General  Aristo  Company  had  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  true  of  all  the  companies  to  a  certain  extent?— 
A.  Of  all  the  companies  with  the  exception  of  Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company 
and  the  Photo  Materials  Company.  We  paid  less  for  these  than  the  amount  of  their 
respective  capital  stocks.  The  other  concerns  were  prosperous  going  concerns  owned 
by  rivals,  and  we  had  to  pay  well  for  them. 

properties  owned  by  the  general  aristo  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  real  estate  and  personal  property  does  the  company 
own? — A.  It  owns  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company.  It  owns 
the  real  estate  and  plant  which  it  is  operating  at  Nepera  Park.  It  owns  the  Bloom- 
field  plant  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  It  owns  the  plant,  buildings,  and  real  estate  of  the 
Photo  Materials  Company  at  Rochester  and  is  operating  that.  That  is  all,  as  far  as  I 
recollect  now. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  value  of  these  respective  plants — of  the  real  estate, 
machinery,  etc.? — A.  I  can  not  at  present.' 

capitalization    represents    chiefly    the    value    OF    THE    BUSINESS,    OF    SECRET   PEO- 

CESSES  and  PATENTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Your  capital,  then,  is  based  largely  on  the  business  of  the 
various  concerns  and  not  on  the  real  estate? — ^A.  Yes.  The  value  ,of  a  going  plant, 
manufacturing  either  photographic  films  or  photographic  paper,  consists  very  largely 
in  the  value  of  its  good  will,  of  its  secret  processes  of  trade  and  of  manufacture,  and 
in  some  cases  of  its  patents.  For  instance,  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  when 
we  purchased  it,  did  not  have  a  very,  large  plant;  but  it  had  a  very  large  business, 
and  it  had  the  control  of  a  certain  class  of  paper  called  collodion  paper.  The  East 
man  Kodak  Company  at  that  time  was  making  a  gelatin  paper,  and  they  were  great 
rivals — these  two  concerns — ^and  our  company  had  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  the 
business  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company.  The  value  of  it  was  in  its  secret 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  not  by  any  means  in  the  visible  tangible  property 
which  it  had. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  these  secret  processes  patented? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

1  Witness  later  stated  that  on  January  1,  1901,  the  value  of  the  plants  and  property  of  the  Geneial 
Aristo  Company,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  was  86,027,767.64.  This  embraced  every- 
thing of  value  owned  by  the  company,  including  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Aristotype 
Company. 
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RAW  PAPER  USED   IS  PURCHASED  ABROAD — ATTEMPTS  AT  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Is  the  paper  entirely  manufactured  in  this  country,  or  is  it  prepared  in  this 
country  from  the  foreign  raw  paper? — ^A.  It  is  manufactured  here  by  coating  the 
foreign  raw  paper.     The  raw  paper  is  purchased  entirely  abroad. 

Q.  Why  is  that  paper  purchased  entirely  abroad?— A.  Because  the  best  is  made 
abroad,  in  our  judgment. 

Q.  Have  any  efforts  been  made  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituent companies,  to  produce  a  similar  article  in  this  country? — A.  I  can  not  answer 
that.  I  know  from  hearsay,  however,  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try to  produce  a  paper  that  will  compete  with  the  French  and  German  papers. 

THE  GENERAL  AKISTO   COMPANY'S  CONTRACTS   WITH   FOREIGN  PRODUCERS   OF  PAPER. 

Q.  Has  the  General  Aristo  Company  made  any  contract  with  foreign  producers, 
either  by  itself  or  through  any  of  its  constituent  companies,  for  controlling  the  entire 
exportation  of  that  paper  to  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  contract  with  more  than  one  foreign  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  contracts  with  foreign  companies  alike? — A.  From  recollection,  I 
should  say  substantially  alike.  It  may  be  that  they  are  different  as  to  prices  that  are 
paid  different  companies  for  different  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  you? — A.  I  have  not.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  For  what  length  of  time  are  these  contracts  made  with 
foreign  manufacturers? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  5  or  10  years'  contract,  but  I  am  not  certain 
from  recollection. 

Q.  Were  these  contracts  offered  to  other  parties  in  America  than  the  companies 
that  actually  purchased?  In  other  words,  did  the  foreigners  come  into  this  country 
to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could  with  the  best  parties? — A.  They  have  been 
selling  paper  in  this  country  for  years,  both  hj  their  own  agents  and  by  foreign 
houses  renting  American  stores  here  and  distributing.  They  agreed  if  we  would 
take  only  their  products  that  they  would  sell  only  to  us  in  this  country.  Prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  Aristo  Company,  the  foreign  companies  had  one  contract  with 
the  American  Aristotype  Company  and  another  contract  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  to  practically  the  same  effect,  and  when  the  paper  business  of  the  two 
companieB  was  purchased  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  the  foreign  producers 
made  that  same  contract  with  the  General  Aristo  Company.  However,  I  understand 
from  reading  the  testimony  of  the  principal  witness  who  has  made  those  charges 
against  us,  who  is  a  rival,  that  he  has  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  paper  either  in 
Europe  or  in  this  country. 

Q.  So  that  your  contracts  are  not  exclusive,  then,  if  his  testimony  is  correct? — A. 
He  did  not  say  he  got  paper  from  these  two  companies. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  got  it  from  parties  there  that  bought  from  this  American 
company? — ^A.  Possibly  he  did;  yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  could  not  control  that? — A.  We  could  not  control  that;  no. 

Q.  After  they  made  the  contract  with  you,  did  the  foreign  houses  then  abandon 
their  distributing  plants  in  this  country? — ^A.  They  kept  up  all  distributing  stores 
that  they  had.  They  had  offices  to  take  orders  here,  but  they  did  not  carry  any 
stock  on  this  side. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY'S  PREFERENTIAL  CONTRACTS  WITH  DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  also  counsel  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contracts  which  that  company  has  made  with  the 
dealers  and  selling  agents  throughout  the  country? — A.  Only  in  a  very  general  way. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  technical  part  of  their  business  any  more  than  any  lawyer 
would  know  of  a  client's  business,  although  I  am  a  director  of  that  company  myself. 

Q.  Has  that  company  tried  to  prevent  its  selling  agents  and  dealers  generally  who 
purchase  its  goods  from  handling  the  goods  of  rival  companies? — A.  I  understand 
that  the  Eastman  Company  says  to  a  dealer,  "  We  will  give  you  special  inducements 
if  you  will  confine  yourself  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  our  goods." 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  special  inducements  are? — A.  A  special  discount. 

'The  exact  language  o(  the  terms  of  sale  between  the  General  Aristo  Company  and  the  foreign 
manufacturers  of  raw  paper  was  later  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

"The  General  Paper  Company  gives  to  the  said  General  Aristo  Company  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  exclusive  safes  agency  for  North  America,  of  the  papers  described  above,  at  prices  and 
terms  already  established. 

"  The  General  Aristo  Company  on  its  part  must  agree:  First,  that  It  will  not  purchase,  use,  or  prepare 
any  paper  for  sensitizing  with  either  coUodio-chloride  or  gelatino-chloride  printing-out  processes,  or 
gelatino-chloride  or  bromide  developing  processes,  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  General  Paper 
Company. 
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Q.  la  that  uniform' to  all  these  merchanta  who  handle  these  goods? — ^A.  Absolutely 
to  everybody  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  discount? — ^A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  The  principal  charge  which  has  been  made  is  that  the  General  Aristo  Company 
made  contracts  with  dealers  which  bound  them  not  to  handle  the  goods  of  rival 
companies,  and  that  was  believed  to  be  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade.  Now,  do 
you  understand  that  the  contracts  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  with  sell- 
ing agents  and  with  the  trade  are  of  that  character? — A.  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean  by  "of  that  character."  If  you  mean  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  I 
would  say  very  positively  no.  My  understanding  of  the  right  of  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  put  conditions  upon  the  sale  of  its  goods 
goes  to  this  extent,  that  a  single  corporation  has  a  right  as  an  individual  has  to  say 
to  a  customer,  We  wiU  not  sell  you  goods  unless  you  will  sell  no  other  goods  but  ours; 
if  you  do  do  that,  we  will  not  only  continue  to  sell  you  goods,  but  we  will  give  you 
a  special  discount.    I  do  not  understand  that  these  contracts  go  any  further.' 

Q.  A  territorial  contract? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  common,  for  instance,  with  Earle  &  Wilson  and  a  great  many  other 
concerns? — A.  Sol  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  particularly  about  the  firm  you  men- 
tion.    I  understand  ui  other  lines  it  is  common,  and  the  courts  have  said  it  is  lawful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  You  admit,  I  suppose,  that  the  contracta  which  you  have 
made  with  dealers  are  in  restraint  of  the  trade  of  your  rivals? — A.  I  would  not  admit 
that  even,  unless  you  will  define  more  particularly  what  you  mean  by  "restraint  of 
trade  of  rivals. ' '  New  rivals  have  sprung  up  since  we  have  incorporated.  There  are 
more  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  photographic  paper  to-day 
than  there  were  when  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  organized.  There  are  a 
good  many  concerns  engaged  in  that  business  now  and  in  direct  competition  with 
us.  The  price  not  only  of  their  goods,  but  of  ours,  has  been  cheapened  over  what  it 
was  at  the  time  our  company  was  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak. ) ' In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  phrase  "restraint  of 
trade?" — A.  I  meant  restraint  of  trade  as  defined  in  our  criminal  statutes,  and  in 
our  statutes  against  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  If  you  use  the  terms  in  a  broader 
sense,  why  in  the  broader  sense  these  contracts  do  restrain  dealers  from  selling  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  other  goods  besides  those  made  under  secret  process  or  under 
patent? — A.  The  General  Aristo  Company  does  not. 

Q.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  paper? — ^A.  It  also 
sells  toning  and  developing  chemicals;  of  course,  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  business. 
The  principal  business  is  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photographic  paper. 

Q.  Before  your  merger,  did  any  companies  have  the  same  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  goods  that  you  have  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  other  rival  companies  have  similar  contracts  covering  their  own  patents?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  at  the  time  we  made  our  contracts  there  were 
other  contracts  with  rival  concerns,  but  what  they  were  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haekis.  )  Does  your  company,  in  making  these  contracts  with 
the  local  dealer,  compel  him  to  buy  of  no  other  company  except  yours? — A.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  say  to  the  local  dealer,  "If  you  want  to  sell  our  goods, 

iThe  terms  of  sale,  as  later  supplied  by  witness,  are  aa  follows: 

Terms  and  conditions  of  sale  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  In  effect  May  1, 1901: 

Discount:  Trade  discount,  16  per  cent;  cash  discount,  2  per  cent. 

Conditions  of  sale:  All  papers  listed  are  sold  subject  to  conditions  as  follows: 

That  they  shall  be  resold  by  dealers  strictly  at  list  prices. 

That  dealers  are  to  resell  same  in  original  packages  only  and  not  to  break  packages,  repack,  or  sell 
from  broken  packages. 

That  dealers  shall  not  offer  or  advertise  same  at  reduced  prices. 

Any  such  offer  or  advertisement  will  be  deemed  contrary  to  these  terms  of  sale,  irrespeotiTe  of 
whether  an  actual  sale  takes  place  or  not. 

That  dealers  shall  not  place  same  on  consignment  at  or  sell  from  any  place  or  store  not  authorized. 

Cash  discount  allowed  by  dealers:  Dealers  may  allow  a  cash  discount  of  3  per  cent,  when  full  settle- 
ment is  made  within  ten  days  after  the  first  of  month  following  sale. 

Delivery  of  paper  to  consumers:  Dealers  may,  at  their  own  cost,  deliver  paper  to  consumers. 

Exchange  between  dealers;  Authorized  dealers  will,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  be  allowed  to  borrow 
paper  from  any  other  authorized  dealer,  provided  the  paper  is  actually  replaced  with  paper  of  tne 
same  kind.    If  an  actual  sale  takes  place  between  dealers  it  must  be  at  full  list  prices  only. 

Indirect  concessions:  The  giving  away  or  selling  of  other  goods  at  less  than  dealers'  regular  prices 
for  same,  in  order  to  Induce  sale  of  papers  named  hereon,  mil  be  considered  contrary  to  the  condi- 
tions hereof. 

Conditional  credit  memorandum:  On  or  about  the  20th  oi  each  month  a  memorandum  showtoiS 
amount  of  previous  month's  net  paper  purchases  will  be  sent  each  dealer  from  each  factory.  If  this 
memorandum  is  returned  at  the  time  indicated  thereon,  properly  signed  and  verified  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  this  company,  a  credit  amounting  to  12  per  cent  on  the  net  purchases  will  be  made  to  tne 
dealer  so  retummg  same. 

Fifteen  per  cent  represents  the  full  trade  discount  on  paper,  but  an  extra  credit  as  stated  above  is 
offered  as  a  special  consideration  for  advantages  accruing  to  us  and  the  General  Aristo  Company,  for 
which  we  are  trade  agents,  through  having-our  specialties  sold  in  original  packages  and  at  a  price 
that  affords  the  dealer  a  profit  large  enough  to  warrant  his  energetic3ly  and  exclusively  pusning 
their  sale.  This  credit  will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  when  the  conditions  of  offer  are 
not  strictly  complied  with. 
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we  must  ask  you  to  confine  yourself  solely  to  the  sale  of  our  paper;  and  if  you  will 
do  so,  we  will  give  you  an  additional  discount."  As  I  understand  it,  that  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  American  Aristotype  Company  before  the  General  Aristo 
Company  was  organized;  also  pursued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  on  its  paper 
sales  before  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  organized.  When  the  General  Aristo 
Company  was  organized,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  all  the  dealers  in  the  United 
States,  asking  them  whether  they  liked  that  system,  whether  they  thought  it  was  the 
best  and  most  feasible,  and  you  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  answers  to  that 
inquiry.  Almost  all  of  them  said,  yes,  it  was  the  best  thing  for  the  trade,  and  the 
best  thing  for  everybody,  and  it  was  largely  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  dealers 
and  photographers  who  purchased  of  us  that  this  system  was  continued  when  the 
General  Aristo  Company  was  organized.^ 

Q.  Was  that  contract  for  a  stated  time? — A.  I  understand  not. 

Q.  Was  it  in  writing? — A.  I  think  so. 

SALE   OF   ARISTO    PAPEB   NOT    DUE  TO    CONTROL   OF   PHOTOGEAPHIC   SUPPLIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  Eastman  Company  control  and  manufacture  a 
line  of  photographic  supplies  outside  of  your  paper  which  the  photographic  trade 
of  the  United  States  must  have? — A.  They  do  manufacture  a  line  of  goods  known  as 
the  cartridge  sj^stem.  They  use  a  flexible  film  in  their  cameras  instead  of  a  plate. 
This  film  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eastman  himself,  and  has  been  developed  in  this 
coimtry  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  photographic  business,  and  in  this  branch 
they  have  no  rivals. 

Q.  Well,  then,  can  they  not  take  a  paper  like  this  of  yours  and  practically  force  it 
upon  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  an  equally 
good  or  superior  paper  manufactured  by  others? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  I  am 
not  a  very  good  judge  of  that,  because  I  am  not  a  practical  paper  dealer  myself;  but 
I  do  not  think  they  can.  The  success  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not 
depend  on  its  patents  at  all,  but  upon  its  business  ability.  Its  success  in  selling  goods 
does  not  depend  upon  any  arbitrary  rules  whereby  it  forces  its  goods  on  anybody, 
but  upon  the  superior  quality  of  its  goods. 

If  you  will  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carbutt,^  the  man  who  makes  the  complaint 
against  us,  you  will  see  that  if  what  he  says  is  true,  it  must  be  solely  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  we  make  a  better  quality  of  goods  that  we  can  sell  them,  and  that  he  can 
not  sell  his  paper.  He  says  he  can  get  paper  in  foreign  countries;  he  says  there  are 
American-made  papers;  he  says  he  can  get  all  the  paper  that  he  wants;  he  says  his 
goods  are  better;  he  says  that  he  sells  cheaper  than  we  do.  Now,  those  conditions 
would  give  him  the  trade. 

Q.  Does  he  not  also  say  that  dealers  handling  his  paper  in  Newark  and  other  places, 
ajid  who  must  have  the  Eastman  supplies,  are  shut  off  from  getting  those  supplies 
from  the  Eastman  Company  unless  they  buy  paper  from  the  Eastman  Company? — A. 
So  he  says.  That  is  simply  an  inference  and  argument.  If  the  facts  he  stated  are 
correct,  we  could  not  sell  our  paper  in  competition  with  his.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Car- 
butt  is  one  of  the  oldest  photographic-plate  manufacturers  in  the  country.  That  is 
where  he  got  his  reputation.  He  makes  a  very  fine  plate,  but  only  recently — since 
or  about  the  time  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  formed — has  he  gone  into  the 
ijusiness  of  manufacturing  paper.  He  used  a  name  for  his  paper  which  was  intended 
to  be  80  near  like  the  name  of  one  of  our  papers  as  to  deceive  the  public,  and  we  were 
compelled  by  process  of  law  to  make  him  desist  from  the  use  of  that  paper.  That 
accounts,  perhaps,  for  some  of  his  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  superior  quality  of  this  paper  manufactured  abroad  is  because 
of  something  superior  in  the  water  that  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  a  quality  which 
can  not  be  found  in  this  country? — A.  I  have  heard  it  so  stated,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

iln  explanation  of  his  statement,  the  witness  later  submitted  the  following: 

"I  know  of  no  contract  or  agreement  of  any  kind  by  which  the  dealer  agrees  not  to  sell  any  paper 
but  ours,  and  Mr.  Eastman  says  that  there  is  no  such  agreement  whatever.  He  desires  me  to  say 
that  absolutely  the  only  agreement  or  terms  of  sale  imposed  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  are 
those  printed  herewith.  The  dealer  or  photographer  who  purchases  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany has  the  right  to  sell  other  goods  after  purchasing  our  goods,  if  he  desires  to  do  so;  but  if  he  does, 
he  forfeits  his  rebate.  To  entitle  him  to  this  rebate  he  must  say  that  he  has  complied  with  the  printed 
terms  of  sale  referred  to  above.  No  other  or  different  terms  are  imposed  upon  any  dealer,  and  the 
terms  are  the  same  to  all  dealers. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  say  in  my  testimony  quoted  above  that  the  company  had  any  contract  with 
dealers  by  which  they  agreed  not  to  sell  "other  photographic  papers,  excepting  to  this  extent,  viz, 
that  a  rebate  would  be  allowed  only  in  case  the  dealer  had  not  traded  in  other  papers.  The  special 
rebate  is  an  inducement  to  the  dealer  to  push  the  sale  of  our  papers.  The  company  does  not  give  the 
rebate  to  those  who  are  equally  interested  in  pushing  other  papers.  The  conditions  found  in  the 
terms  of  sale  printed  herewith  contain  the  only  conditions  imposed  by  the  company,  as  Mr.  Eastman 
informs  me,  and  I  know  of  no  other.    If  a  dealer  complies  with  those  terms,  he  is  entitled  to  his  rebate." 

*See  pp.  173-182. 
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THE   AEISTO  COMPANY   IS   NOT   A   COMBINATION — AS  A  SINGLE  CORPOKATION   IT  MAY  LAW- 
FULLY  MAKE  EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  conclusion  that  has  not  been 
covered? — A.  I  examined  that  question  as  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  new  corpo- 
ration very  carefully  before  the  company  was  organized,  and  I  organized  the  company 
with  the  idea  that  we  ought  not  to  make  it  a  combination  of  companies  at  all;  that 
we  ought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  absorb  the  various  companies  which  were  purchased 
into  one  company,  which  could  not  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  com- 
panies. Nor  is  our  company  at  present  a  combination,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
prevent,  excepting  that,  as  I  said,  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  over  the  American 
Aristotype  Company  by  reason  of  facts  which  I  have  stated  above.  Just  as  soon  as 
that  difficulty  is  out  of  the  way,  the  American  Aristotyjje  Company  will  be  merged 
into  the  General  Aristo  Company,  and  then  the  latter  will  be  just  as  simple  a  corpo- 
ration as  any  corporation  in  New  York.  Now,  starting  with  that  idea,  1  advised  them 
that  they  had  a  right  to  put  conditions  upon  the  sale  of  the  goods.  They  had  a 
perfect  right  to  say  to  a  customer,  ' '  You  can  buy  our  goods  or  not,  just  as  you  choose; 
but  if  you  do  buy  them,  we  shall  insist  that  you  do  not  buy  any  goods  of  any  com- 
petitors that  directly  compete  with  ours.  There  are  other  kinds  of  paper  manufac- 
tured by  other  concerns  which  they  claim  are  better  than  ours.  If  you  will  agree  to 
sell  only  our  papers,  we  will  give  you  a  special  trade  discount."  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied'  then,  and  I  am  now,  that  that  is  a  perfectly  legal  decision  to  make,  so  long 
as  it  is  made  by  a  corporation,  individual,  or  firm,  and  1  tried  to  keep  that  in  mind. 
If  there  is  anything  in  that  contract  with  the  trade  that  is  illegal,  either  under  the 
laws  of  our  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in  which 
we  deal,  we  can  stop  it  in  a  minute;  and  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  inside  of  the  business,  but  we  kept  up  that  contract 
feature  after  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  principally,  or  very 
largely  at  least,  because  the  trade  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be  kept  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fairness  and  legality  of  the  terms  of  sale  upon  which  paper 
is  sold  to  customers  of  the  company  have  been  conclusively  established  by  the  courts. 
There  have  been  many  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  various  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States  and  English  courts,  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present 
an  exhaustive  brief  or  argument  upon  the  question,  but  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  commission  to  a  few  prominent  authorities,  to  wit: 

Lough  V.  Outerbridge  (143  N.  Y.,  271)  was  decided  by  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals  in  October,  1894,  and  has  been  a  leading  case  since  that  time.  In  that  case 
the  common  carrier  carrying  freight  from  New  York  to  certain  islands  in  the  ocean 
offered  special  reduced  rates  of  25  cents  a  barrel  to  all  merchants  in  New  York  who 
would  agree  to  ship  by  their  line  exclusively  during  a  certain  week.  In  that  week 
plaintiffs'  Arm,  which  was  shipping  by  a  rival  steamer,  demanded  that  the  defend- 
ants receive  certain  barrels  of  freight  at  the  special  rate  above  specified.  The  defend- 
ants offered  to  do  it  if  the  firm  would  agree  to  ship  exclusively  by  their  line,  but  also 
agreed  to  take  plaintiffs'  freight  at  40  cents,  which  was  the  higher  rate.  The  same 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  were  offered  to  all  shippers.  The  said  firm  brought  this 
action  to  compel  defendants  to  receive  and  transfer  plaintiffs'  freight  at  the  special 
reduced  rates.  The  plaintiffs  were  defeated  in  the  action,  and  the  court  says  in  its 
opinion:  "If  the  general  rates  are  reasonable,  a  deviation  from  the  standard  by  the 
carrier  iu  favor  of  particular  customers,  for  special  reasons,  not  applicable  to  the 
whole  public,  does  not  furnish  to  parties  not  similarly  situated  any  just  ground  tor 
complaint." 

Walsh  V.  Dwight  (40  App.  Div.,  513)  was  decided  by  the  appellate  division  of  the 
first  department  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  May,  1899.  In  that  case  the  defend- 
ants entered  into  contracts  with  all  their  dealers  and  jobbers  to  sell  to  the  latter  its 
brand  of  saleratus  and  soda  at  a  reduced  price,  in  consideration  of  their  agreement 
not  to  sell  it  or  different  brands  of  the  same  article  manufactured  by  other  persons 
at  less  than  a  stipulated  price.  The  plaintiffs  brought  the  action  to  recover  |5O,O00 
damages  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  their  business  on  account  of  the  contracts 
above  referred  to,  which  they  alleged  constituted  wrongful  and  unlawful  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade,  ruining  the  business  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  complaint  was 
dismissed  upon  the  trial  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed.  The 
opinion,  at  page  516,  says:  "There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  contract  alleged  in 
the  complaint  to  have  been  made  by  the  defendants  which  prevents  the  jobbers  and 
dealers  from  purchasing  or  selling  the  goods  of  others  than  the  defendants.  The 
defendants  simply  offered  to  parties  purchasing  their  goods  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  goods  sold  in  consideration  of  the  purchasers  agreeing  not  to  sell  the 
goods  at  a  less  price  than  that  named,  and  not  to  sell  the  goods  of  other  manufacj 
turers  at  a  less  pries  than  that  at  which  they  agreed  to  sell  the  defendants'  goods. 
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In  Park  &  Sons  Company  tJ.  National  Druggists'  Association  (54  App.  Div.,  223), 
the  court  says,  at  page  227: 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  each  manufacturer  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to 
anyone  if  he  sees  fit.  If  he  chooses  to  make  his  goods  and  sell  them,  he  has  the 
right  to  fix  any  price  he  chooses  upon  them.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  the  right  to 
select  his  own  customers.  He  may  agree  to  dispose  of  all  his  goods  to  one  person, 
or  he  may  be  willing  to  supply  the  whole  trade  except  one  person,  and  v/hatever  he 
chooses  to  do  is  a  matter  with  which  the  law  has  no  concern,  because  the  goods  are 
his,  to  be  kept  or  sold  as  he  pleases.  So  he  may  not  only  fix  his  own- price,  but  he 
may  impose  such  terms  as  he  sees  fit  or  can  exact  from  his  customers." 

£q  Mogul  Steamship  Company  t).  McGregor  (L.  R.,  21  Q.  B.  Div.,  544),  which  is 
one  of  the  best-known  English  authorities,  cited  with  approval  in  many  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  the  opinion  says,  among  other  things,  as  follows: 

"The  defendants  are  traders  with  enormous  sums  of  money  embarked  in  their 
adventures  and  naturally  and  allowably  desirous  to  reap  a  profit  from  their  trade. 
They  have  a  right  to  push  their  lawful  trade  by  all  lawful  means.  They  have  a 
right  to  endeavor,  by  lawful  means,  to  keep  their  trade  in  their  own  hands  and  by 
the  same  means  to  exclude  others  from  its  benefits  if  they  can.  Amongst  lawful 
means  is  certainly  included  the  inducing,  by  profitable  offers,  customers  to  deal  with 
them  rather  than  with  their  rivals.  It  follows  that  they  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
endeavor  to  induce  customers  to  deal  with  them  exclusively  by  giving  notice  that 
only  to  exclusive  customers  will  they  give  the  advantage  of  their  profitable  offers. ' ' 

The  terms  of  sale  which  are  imposed  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  selling, 
as  trade  agent,  the  pajiers  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Company  are  not 
only  reasonable,  but,  within  the  cases  above  cited,  are  perfectly  legal.  It  has  the 
right  to  say  that  it  will  sell  at  a  reduced  price  to  such  dealers  and  photographers  as 
agree  to  purchase  only  such  papers  as  are  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany. The  regular  prices  to  other  customers  have  not  been  increased,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  prices  of  all  of  its  commodities  have  been  reduced  below  what  they 
were  before  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  Other  papers  are 
manufactured,  and  dealers  who  do  not  wish  to  use  the  paper  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company  can  buy  of  other  manufacturers.  The  terms  of  sale  imposed  are  only  such 
as  any  individual  or  corporation  has  a  right  to  impose  with  reference  to  its  own 
commodities. 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY  SELLS  ON  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  ARISTO   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  Eastman  Company  make  these  contracts  for  you 
with  the  trade? — A.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  makes  its  own  terms  on  the 
sales;  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  We  agreed 
to  give  them  a  commission,  for  we  knew  they  could  sell  as  many  if  not  more  goods 
than  we,  and  the  General  Aristo  Company  keeps  out  its  own  demonstrators,  who  do 
not  sell  any  goods  at  all,  but  they  create  a  craving  for  the  goods. 

Q.  But  when  the  contract  is  made  with  the  trade,  who  is  it  that  makes  that  con- 
tract; is  it  the  Aristo  Company  or  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

Q.  They  make  it  for  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  No;  they  are  our  agents. 
They  can  sell  to  whomever  they  please  and  on  such  terms  as  they  please,  and  it  is 
none  of  our  business.     We  simply  say  that  we  will  give  a  commission  on  all  they  sell. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jfarcfc  11,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  S.  ABBOTT, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  Vice-President  of  the  General  A'risto  Com- 
pany, Jamestovm,  N.  Y. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  11.40  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  and  vice-president 
of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name  and  post-office  address? — A.  Charles  S. 
Abbott;  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  HELD  BY   WITNESS   IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Aristotype  Company? — A.  I  am  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Aristotype  Company. 
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Q.  Are  you  also  connected  with  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  I  am  vice- 
president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

Q.  Are  you  also  connected  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  devote  your  time  and  attention  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  photographic  supplies? — A.  Yes. 

EELATION   OF   FOBEIQN   PRODUCERS  OP  RAW  MATERIAL  TO   DOMESTIC   MANUFACTUEBaRS. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contract^  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  or  of  the 
American  Aristotype  Company  with  foreign  producers  of  papers? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hubbell  in  respect  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  indorse  his  statements  so  far  as  you  understand  the  matter? — A.  In  the 
main,  yes.    There  are  some  explanations  I  would  like  to  make  of  that,  however. 

Q.  You  will  please  make  them. — A.  The  General  Aristo  Company  does  not  control 
all  of  the  grades  of  photographic  paper  made  by  the  foreign  paper  mills.  The 
control  of  certain  kinds  of  paper  comes  about  in  this  way:  A  factory  starts  in  to 
manufacture  a  certain  quality — a  distinctive  kind  of  photographic  paper.  Now,  that 
involves  procuring  a  suitable  raw  stock  for  it,  and  the  securing  of  that  suitable  raw 
stock  involves  a  great  deal  of  experiment.  The  factory  will  write  the  foreign  people, 
stating  in  a  general  wajr  what  they  want — the  grain  of  the  paper,  whether  smooth 
or  rough,  weight  and  width,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  general  quality — and  it 
will  sometimes  be  months  before  the  exact  quality  of  that  paper  is  arrived  at  by 
experiment,  and  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  sensitizing  fac- 
tory to  prosecute  those  experiments.  Now,  after  they  have  been  to  that  expense  in 
practically  educating  the  foreign  mill  in  the  production  of  that  particular  quality  of 
paper,  they  feel  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  that  paper.  Otherwise  a  rival  could 
come  right  in  and  buy  that  same  paper  and  avoid  all  the  pioneering  experiments  that 
the  first  factory  went  through  with.  In  that  way  the  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany, before  its  sale  to  the  General  Aristo  Company,  had  arrangements  with  those 
foreign  paper  mills  for  certain  kind's  of  paper,  and  these  contracts  were  practically 
continued  after  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  formed. 

INITIATIVE    IN     PRODUCTION   OF    COLLODION    PAPER  DUE  TO    AMERICAN    ARISTOTYPE 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  initiative  in  the  production  of  those  particular  kinds  and 
qualities  of  paper  comes  from  the  American  manufacturer,  or  does  the  American 
manufacturer  accept  what  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  produced? — A.  The  former 
is  the  case.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  are  the  pioneers  in  that  industry, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world.  They  pioneered  the  industry,  and  it  was 
through  their  suggestions  that  these  various  raw  stocks  suiting  their  particular  process 
were  made. 

Q.  It  being  an  American  suggestion,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  went  abroad  to 
get  their  papers  made? — A.  Because  before  the  American  Aristotype  Company  took 
up  the  manufacture  of  collodion  papers,  the  photographic  paper  in  use  throughout  the 
world  was  albumen,  which  was  manufactured  abroad,  and  so  these  same  raw-stock 
manufacturers  undertook  the  manufacture  of  collodion  paper. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  producers  of  these  foreign  papers  sell  exclusively 
to  Americans  those  grades  suggested  by  Americans?— A.  No.  I  suppose  the  collo- 
dion process  has  since  become  more  or  less  a  commercial  one  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  suppose  they  supply  that  same  grade  of  paper  to  purchasers;  we  have  never  asked 
them  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  those  grades  of  paper  are  for 
sale  in  the  open  markets  of  Europe? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Were  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  the  first  ones  to  make 
this  paper  of  which  you  speak? — A.  Well,  the  collodion  process  was  an  undeveloped 
hand  process — that  is,  the  photographer  did  his  own  hand  coating;  made  the  paper 
himself.  This  process,  then,  was  known  in  a  way,  but  it  had  never  been  made  a 
commercial  success — that  is,  there  was  never  any  industry  in  it;  never  any  factory 
by  which  this  paper  was  manufactured  and  put  out  on  the  market  ready  for  use. 

Q.  Until  it  was  made  abroad? — A.  No;  until  the  American  Aristotype  Company 
made  it;  they  were  the  pioneers  of  that  industry. 

ALBUMEN  PAPER,    FIRST   MADE  ABROAD,    IS   NOW  BEING   SUPERSEDED. 

Q.  Who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  other  best  makes? — A.  At  that  time  the  albu- 
men paper  was  manufactured  abroad,  and  this  raw  stock  was  then  albumenized,  and 

1  See  p.  191. 
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then  sold  to  photographers  unsensitized,  and  the  photographer  himself  had  to  sen- 
sitize that  paper.  That  industry  was  started  abroad,  and  preceded  the  process  of 
emulsion  papers  which  are  now  in  use  and  which  are  superseding  the  old  albumen 
process. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  principal  reason  for  going  abroad  to  get  these 
papers? — A.  Simply  because  these  foreign  mills  had  supplied  photographic  stock  to 
these  albumenizers  abroad  for  years,  and  the  industry  was  st9.rted  over  there. 

WHY  RAW  PAPER  IS  PRODUCED  ABROAD — CONDITIONS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  PRODUCTION. 

Q.  Have  thev  secret  processes  that  are  not  obtainable  by  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country?— A.  Apparently  so,  because  we  can  not  find  the  same  grades  in  this  country. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  for  producing  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  here? — 
A.  No;  their  product  is  very  expensive. 

Q.  Would  it  be  expensive  here? — A.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  manufacture  of  raw  paper.  I  might  say  there  are  other  manufacturers  of  raw 
stock  abroad  than  the  ones  we  deal  with. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  the  same  process. — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  they  produce  the  same  grades  of  paper? — A.  They  make  a  very  similar  stock. 

Q.  That  paper  is  for  sale  in  all  markets  of  Europe? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  In  this  country? — A.  I  think  it  can  be  procured  in  this  country. 

GRADES  OP  RAW  PAPER   USED    BY   THE    ARISTO    COMPANY    AND    ITS    COMPETITORS. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  it  is  equal  to  the  grades  which  you  purchase? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that;  we  have  never  used  it.  I  know  it  is  used  exclusively  for  many  grades  of 
paper  by  our  competitors. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  superiority  of  the  grades  which  you  procure  as  compared 
with  grades  used  by  your  competitors  depends  upon  water,  or  any  other  quaUty  that 
is  peculiar  to  a  locality? — A.  Why,  I  think  that  one  of  these  raw-stock  factories  that 
supplies  our  competitors  is  in  practically  the  same  locality  as  one  of  our  mills. 

Q.  It  has  the  opportunity  to  use  practically  the  same  water,  then? — A.  Yes;  the 
glacier  water  of  the  Alps.     They  claim  that  the  water  has  considerable  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Does  a  large  quantity  of  water  enter  into  the  production? — A.  That  I  do  not 
know.     I  know  nothing  about  the  technical  manufacture  of  t^w  stock. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  in  this  theory  about  the  peculiarity  of 
the  water? — A.  Well,  I  absolutely  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  chemist.  I  should 
think  the  superiority  was  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  for  years  in  that 
line  of  business  and  to  the  special  skill  that  they  have. 

ABISTO  COMPANY  HAS   EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS  WITH    EUROPEAN   PRODUCERS  OP  RAW  PAPER. 

Q.  Have  you  contracts  of  an  exclusive  nature  with  the  only  European  producers  of 
those  particular  grades  of  paper  which  you  sell  in  this  country  ? — A.  We  have  exclu- 
sive contracts  for  the  raw  papers  used  for  our  particular  brands  of  paper.' 

Q.  Are  those  particular  brands  of  paper  procurable  from  anybody  but  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  are  no  other  European  manufacturers  producing  exactly  those  same 
grades? — ^A.  Not  exactly  the  same  grades. 

Q.  If  there  were,  would  there  be  any  object  in  your  having  an  exclusive  contract 
with  one  or  two  firms  there  for  the  entire  exportation  to  America? — A.  Why,  no. 

Q.  Does  the  exclusiveness  of  your  trade  in  the  production  of  these  papers  depend 
in  any  way  upon  patents,? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Does  it  depend  upon  tariffs? — A.  Not  if  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  You  have  then  found  that  certain  European  concerns  produce  a  grade  of  paper 
which  you  regard  as  superior,  and  by  contract  with  them  you  have  obtained  exclusive 
control  of  the  product  in  this  country,  and  by  reason  of  having  that  paper  you  feel 
that  you  offer  the  trade  all  that  they  require  for  carrying  on  a  successful  photograph- 
ing business? — A.  Yes. 

TERMS  OF  SALE  WHICH  THE   EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY   MAKES   WITH   DEALERS. 

Q.  Thereupon  you^ave  proceeded  to  make  contracts  with  the  trade  throughout 
this  country,  binding  fflem  not  to  sell  papers  which  compete  with  these  ? — A.  No;  we 
have  not. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  nature  of  the  contracts  which  you  have  made  with  tlie  trade? — 
A.  The  General  Aristo  Company  makes  no  contracts  with  the  trade.  We  sell 
through  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

iSeep.  191. 
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Q.  State  what  you  know  about  these  contracts  which  they  make. — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  offer  their  goods  and  the  goods  which  they 
represent  to  a  dealer  at  a  straight  trade  discount  of  15  per  cent.  Then,  if  the  dealer 
handles  their  goods  exclusively,  they  allow  him  an  additional  discount  of  12  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  this  offer  of  discount  or  contract  the  same  to  all  dealers? — A.  Absolutelj. 

DEALERS    NOT    UNDER    ABSOLUTE    NECESSITY    OF    PURCHASING    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SUPPLIES 
FROM  THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY. 

Q.  Does  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  deal  with  all  photographic  dealers  in  this 
country  ?-^A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  number  of  dealers  who  obtain  general  photographic  supplies 
from  other  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  entering  into  the  art  of  photography  which  they  are  obliged 
to  buy  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  except 
patented  articles. 

CONTROL   OF   DEALERS  IMPOSSIBLE — PEW  EXCLUSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  the  Eastman  Company  gets  a  merchant  to  handle 
their  own  goods  do  they  sell  to  but  one  dealer  in  that  town  or  city,  or  do  they  sell  to 
anybody  who  wishes  to  handle  their  goods? — A.  Generally  to  any  person,  but  there 
may  be  some  towns  which  they  consider  not  large  enough  to  support  two  dealers; 
then  they  might  give  an  exclusive  agency  to  one,  but  there  are  very  few  such  cases. 
I  might  explain  here  that  the  great  growth  of  amateur  photography  in  the  past  few 
years  has  very  largely  increased  the  number  of  sellers  and  dealers  in  photographic 
materials.  There  are  now  really  very  few  exclusively  photographic  dealers.  The 
drug  stores,  book  sellers,  department  stores,  and  men  in  an  infinite  number  of  lines 
of  business  take  up  photographic  materials  as  a  side  line,  so  that  when  you  speak  of 
photographic  dealers  you  are  really  speaking  of  the  retailers  of  the  country  in  almost 
every  line — hardware,  drug  stores,  and  general  stores;  so  that  a  manuJEacturer  of 
photographic  material,  whether  it  be  of  paper  or  cameras  or  films,  has  the  whole 
United  States  to  work  upon.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  controlling  the  dealers  of  the 
United  States  in  photographic  materials. 

dealers    HANDLING    INDEPENDENT    PAPER    CAN    NOT    OBTAIN    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SUPPLIES 
FROM   THE    EASTMAN    COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now,  suppose  that  a  dealer  handling  Mr.  Carbutt's  paper 
wanted  some  other  article — say  a  camera,  for  example — from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company;  could  that  dealer  procure  it? — A.  Why,  I  doubt  whether  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  would  sell  that  dealer  unless  he  was  handling  their  whole  line 
exclusively.  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  to  sell  him  anlesa  he  would  confine  his 
energies  to  their  line. 

Q.  Then  the  nature  of  this  contract  is  to  force  the  local  dealers  everywhere  to  take 
all  their  goods  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  or  none  of  them? — A.  No;  it  sim- 
ply give^  a  dealer  the  option  of  whether  he  will  handle  the  Eastman  Company's  line 
on  their  terms  or  whether  he  prefers  to  handle  outside  lines. 

DISCOUNTS  OFFERED  BY  THE  EASTMAN   AND  RIVAL  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  The  Eastman  Company  gives  15  per  cent  general  discount, 
and  also  a  special  12  per  cent  discount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  discounts  other  concerns  that  are  in  opposition  to  you 
give? — A.  No;  they  give  various  discounts — 25  per  cent,  as  a  rule,  I  think. 

Q.  Twenty-five  as  a  general  discount?  That  covers  both  the  general  and  special 
discount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  give  twenty-seven? — A.  It  is  not  quite  twenty-seven,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  you  on  an  equality  with  other  dealers  in  making  your  discounts? — A.  I 
think  on  an  average  we  make  a  smaller  discount. 

THE  CONSUMER,    NOT  THE  MANUFACTURER,    FORCES  THE  DEALER  TO    HANDLE  CERTAIN 

GOODS. 

Q.  Are  you  enabled  to  make  a  smaller  discoxmt  because  your  goods  are  so  much 
better? — A.  Why,  yes;  we  regard  our  goods  as  being  the  best  on  the  market.  The 
real  demand  for  photographic  goods  is  not  with  the  dealers,  it  comes  from  the  con- 
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somer;  and  especially  is  that  true  of  professional  lines  of  goods — that  is,  photographic 
papers  used  hy  professional  photographers.  Now,  whatever  the  consumer  demands 
the  dealer  must  handle,  and  if  the  demand  for  an  outside  line  of  goods  was  greater 
than  the  demand  for  our  line,  that  dealer  in  that  locality  would  handle  the  outside 
line;  and  if  the  demand  for  our  goods  was  greater  in  that  locality  than  it  was  for  an 
outside  line,  he  would  be  forced  to  handle  our  goods.  It  is  not  we  that  force  the 
dealer  to  handle  any  particular  line,  but  it  is  the  consumer.  If  the  merit  of  our 
goods  is  such  as  to  produce  a  great  demand  for  them  in  a  given  locaUty,  the  dealer, 
of  course,  will  handle  them  in  preference  to  any  other  hue. 

DEALEKS   ARE    NOT    PRACTICALLY    COMPELLED   TO    HANDLE    EASTMAN   PRODUCTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  a  particular  line  that  can  not  be  obtained  any- 
where else,  thus  really  forcing  dealers  to  take  the  other  lines  in  order  to  get  that? — 
A.  That  is  true  and  it  is  not  true.  Some  particular  lines  of  paper  are  much  more 
easily  paralleled  than  other  lines. 

Q.  This  Eastman  patent  or  process  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  obtained  any  place 
either  here  or  abroad,  except  through  that  particular  company.  Does  not  that  to  a 
certain  extent  force  dealers  to  buy  your  other  commodities  in  order  to  get  that  pro- 
cess?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  regardless  of-the  qualtity  of  the  other  line. 

TERMS   OF   SALE   BETWEEN    EASTMAN    COMPANY    AND    DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  here  a  copy  of  the  contracts  made  between  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  dealers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  procure  a  copy  and  make  it  a  part  of  your  testimony? — A.  Well,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  take  exceptions  to  the  word  "contract."  It  is  not  considered 
as  a  contract.     The  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  terms  of  sale  I  think  I  can  procure.' 

COMPANIES   THAT   COMPETE   WITH    THE    GENERAL    ARISTO    COMPANY. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  manufacturers  of  sensitized  paper  in  this  coun- 
try who  compete  with  the  General  Artisto  Company? — A.  I  can  call  to  mind  ten  or 
eleven. 

Q.  Is  the  number  increasing? — A.  Probably  a  third  of  them  out  of  that  eleven 
have  started  in  since  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  within  the 
last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Kindly  give  the  names  of  those  companies? — A.  There  is 
a  party  named  D' Annunzio  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  concern?  Can  you  state  the  capital? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  their 
capital.  Then  there  is  the  United  States  Aristotype  Company;  I  think  their  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York  City;  Mr.  Dailey,  manager  of  that  company,  testified  before 
you.  Then  there  is  AVillis  &'  Clements,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Bradley  Paper  Company 
of  Philadelphia;  John  Carbutt,  Philadelphia;  the  Westcott  Paper  Company,  of  Bing- 
hamton;  E.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  the  Defender  Paper  Company,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  the  Essex  Paper,  made  in  Newark,  N.  J. — I  can  not  give  you  the  style  of 
the  firm,  I  understand  their  backing  is  from  Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  of  New  York; 
the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago;  theMellen  Etching  Mat  Paper  Company, 
of  Denver;  and  one  other  smaller  concern  in  Denver  whose  name  I  can  not  now 
recall. 

COMPETING  COMPANIES  CAN  NOT   OBTAIN  THE  BRANDS   OP   FOREIGN   PAPER  USED   BY  THE 

EASTMAN  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  any  of  these  companies  use  foreign  paper. — ^A.  Most  all 
of  them  claim  to. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  purchase  foreign  paper  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  do  not.  ,j^ 

Q.  Could  they  do  so  if  they  desired  to? — A.  Well,  that  I  do  not  know.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  them  have  asked  to  obtain  it  and  have  been 
refused? — A.  I  do  not  know;  my  impression  is,  however,  that  they  could  not  buy 
the  particular  brands  of  foreign  paper  that  we  buy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  would  not  sell  them  to  them  yourself— your  com- 
pany?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

'Supplied  by  Mr.  Hubbell;  see  p.  192. 
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AN   IMMENSE   NUMBER   OF  CONCERNS   MANUFACTURE   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  you  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  manufacturers  of  photo- 
graphic materials  and  supplies  in  this  country  other  than  the  Eastman  Company? — 
A.  I  can  not  without  looking  it  up.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  concerns  man- 
ufacturing cameras  and  photographic  devices  and  materials  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  So  that  it  people  are  willing  to  use  other  than  the  Eastman  goods  they  can  get 
a  complete  photographic  outfit  from  other  dealers? — A.  Yes. 

STRONGEST  COMPETITORS   IN  THE   MANUPACTUKE  OF  PAPER  AND   OF  CAMERAS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  I  would  like  to  inquire  who  the  strongest  competitor  is 
as  against  the  Aristo  and  the  Eastman  Company? — A.  In  the  matter  of  paper,  the 
Defender  Paper  Company,  of  Rochester,  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago, 
and  Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  largest  concerns  against  us;  and  in 
the  field  of  cameras  I  should  say  that  the  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company, 
of  Rochester,  is  the  largest  concern. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  all  these  concerns  combined  sell  as  many  goods  as 
you  do? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  supposed  to  be  much  the  largest  dealer  in  photographic  goods? — A. 
We  feel  that  we  are. 

dividends   DECLARED   BY   GENERAL   ARISTO   COMPANY — AMOUNT  OP  ITS  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  long  has  this  Aristo  Company  been  in  existence?— 
A.  Since  1899. 

Q.  Has  your  company  declared  any  dividend  since  its  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  shape  are  the  dividends — cash  or  stock,  or  part  cash  and  part  stock?— 
A.  Cash. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  dividend? — A.  The  preferred  stock  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company  is  a  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  and,  of  course,  it  is  lim- 
ited to  7  per  cent.  On  the  common  stock  they  have  paid  a  regular  dividend  of  2} 
per  cent  a  quarter,  making  10  per  cent  a  year.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  So  that  they  have  actually  paid  7  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  and  15  per  cent  on  the  common. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )"  Will  you  state  the  amount  of  common  and  preferred 
stock? — A.  The  outstanding  common  stock  is  $2,400,000,  the  outstanding  preferred 
stock  is  $2,400,000,  there  being  $100,000  of  each  still  in  the  treasury  on  which  no 
dividends  are  paid. 

disposal  op  surplus  earnings  OF  the  general  aristo  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  During  the  existence  of  this  General  Aristo  Company, 
have  any  of  the  surplus  earnings  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  other  plants,  or 
for  the  extension  of  the  present  plants? — A.  We  have  not  purchased  any  other  plants 
since  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  We  have  enlarged  and  made 
a  good  many  improvements  in  our  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what,  per  cent  of  the  earnings  have  you  used  in 
these  improvements? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

NO   INCREASE   IN   PRICE  OF   AKISTO   PAPER  OR  OF   EASTMAN   PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  has 
there  been  any  advance  in  prices  of  any  of  the  papers  which  it  produces? — A.  On  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  some  brands,  but  in  no  instance  a  raise. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  prices  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  any 
of  their  photographic  materials  or  supplies? — ^A.  My  impression  is  that  there  has  not, 
and  I  think  there  have  been  reductions. 

ECONOMIES   EFFECTED   BY  ARISTO   COMPANY   IN   THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION — IMPROVEMENTS 

IN   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  marked  improvements  in  the  processes  of  production 
whereby  the  cost  of  production  has  been  diminished? — A.  We  have  worked  what  we 
believe  are  considerable  economies  that  either  have  reduced  or  will  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  of  several  of  our  brands. 
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Q.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  economies  which  you  have  been  enabled  to 
make? — A.  We  have  been  able  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  some  of  our  raw  mate- 
rials. The  cost  of  distribution,  marketing  our  goods,  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
although  I  think  that  the  number  of  traveling  men  on  the  road  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  what  the  individual  companies  had  before  the  organization  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company. 

Q.  Is  that  because  you  are  doing  a  much  larger  business? — A.  Yes;  and  the  cost 
has  been  reduced  because  the  marketing  has  been  concentrated  through  one  selling 
agent. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  great  improvements  in  the  manufacture  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  there  have  been 
any  great  improvements.  I  think  we  haye  improved  our  products  all  along  the  line 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

THE    ARISTO     COMPANY     HAS     INCREASED     THE     NUMBER     OP     ITS     TRAVELING      AGENTS 

REASON. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  is  generally  claimed  that  when  combinations  are  formed 
the  number  of  traveling  men  is  diminished.  How,  therefore,  does  it  come  that  you 
have  increased  the  number  of  your  traveling  agents? — A.  We  do  not  believe  that  our 
business  to-day  can  succeed  with  any  fewer  men  in  the  field  than  it  could  before. 

Q.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  outside  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  because  your  monopoly  then  is  not  complete  that  you  require  these  extra 
agents? — A.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  a  complete  monopoly. 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  per  cent? — A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  in  the  paper  trade 
we  have  a  large  per  cent — considerably  over  half. 

Q.  And  still  you  require  the  agents? — A.  We  do  not  believe  we  would  have  much 
trade  if  we  relinquished  our  efforts  in  the  field,  or  if  we  were  any  less  careful  in  the 
quality  of  our  products. 

THE    ARISTO    COMPANY    EMPLOYS    DEMONSTRATORS   TO    INCEEASE   ITS   SALES. 

Q.  Are  those  agents  salesmen,  or  are  they  promoters? — A.  Those  employed  by  the 
General  Aristo  Company  are  educators — what  we  call  demonstrators.  They  are  not 
in  the  field  to  sell  goods;  they  are  in  the  field  to  educate  photographers  in  the  proper 
use  of  our  goods. 

Q.  In  that  respect  you  differ  very  materially  from  many  other  combinations? — 
A.  Yes;  and  that  is  one  reason  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  terms  to  an 
agent  or  dealer.  The  General  Aristo  Company  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  keeping  demonstrators  in  the  field,  in  educating  photographers  in  the 
manipulation  of  their  goods,  also  in  advertising  the  goods;  and  it  is  hardly  a  fair 
proposition  to  appoint  a  dealer  as  your  agent  and  then  allow  him  to  handle  imitations 
or  parallels  to  your  goods  after  referring  this  vast  amount  of  trade  to  him. 

THE   COMPLAINT    AGAINST    EXCLUSIVE   CONTRACTS  WITH    DEALERS   NOT    VALID. 

I  notice  in  Mr.  Carbntt's  statement  that  he  does  not  employ  traveling  men.  He 
does  nothing  to  create  a  demand  through  traveling  representatives.  He  makes  and 
secures  all  the  raw  materials  he  wants  for  the  manufacture  of  his  goods.  He  claims 
he  makes  better  goods  than  we  do  and  he  sells  them  at  a  lower  price  than  we  do,  and 
still  he  complains  that  he  can  not  sell  his  goods.  No  corporation  under  heaven  could 
meet  that  kind  of  competition,  if  the  facts  were  as  Mr.  Carbutt  stated.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  his  complaint  simply  on  account  of  the  exclusive 
character  of  your  arrangements  with  dealers? — A.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  not  a  valid  one. 
If  we  are  selling  our  goods  to  one  drug  store  in  a  town,  there  are  seven  or  eight  other 
drug  stores  that  he  can  sell  his  goods  to,  and  if  he  has  a  better  article  than  ours  and 
can  sell  it  for  less  money  than  we,  the  drug  store  that  he  goes  to  should  be  able  to 
undersell  and  take  the  trade  from  the  drug  store  that  we  sell  to.  We  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  drug  stores  and  booksellers  and  hardware  merchants  of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  demand  of  the  photographic  trade  in  that  commu- 
nity where  there  are  seven  drug  stores  is  for  other  lines  of  Eastman  goods  which  the 
trade  must  have  because  they  are  superior  to  other  photographic  supplies,  and  the 
dealers  can  get  those  supplies  only  if  they  take  your  paper,  can  the  other  paper 
make  headway  in  that  community? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  under  the 

>See  pp.  173-182. 
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conditions  named  by  Mr.  Carbutt.  If  Mr.  Carbutt  has  a  better  paper  than  ours,  at 
a  better  price  to  the  trade,  and  has  no  trouble  in  supplying  it,  and  is  not  handicapped 
in  any  way  in  securing  his  raw  materials,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Carbutt  should 
not  sell  his  goods  in  that  town. 

THE   QUESTION   WHBTHEK  THE   DEALERS   ABE  PRACTICALLY   PROHIBITED   FROM   HANDLING 

MR.    carbutt' S  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Suppose  that  other  drug  stores  wished  to  handle  photographic 
supplies  generally,  and  wished  to  procure  a  good  many  of  them  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  would  not  their  needs  in  that  respect  prevent  them  from  handling 
Mr.  Carbutt' s  papers,  since  the  Eastman  Company  makes  an  exclusive  contract?— A. 
Not  under  the  conditions  as  stated  by  Mr.«Carbutt. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Carbutt  supplied  photographic  supplies  and  materials  generally  as  well 
as  his  sensitized  paper,  it  might  be  that  some  dealer  would  prefer  to  trade  with  him, 
and  not  in  any  way  be  dependent  upon  the  Eastman  Company.  But  since  he 
produces  paper  only  and  dealers  feel  that  they  must  have  some  of  the  goods  of  the 
Eastman  Company,  does  not  the  exclusive  character  of  the  contract  of  the  Eastman 
Company  practically  prevent  that  dealer  or  any  dealer  from  handling  Mr.  Carbutt's 
goods? — A.  No;  it  is  not  the  exclusive  contract  that  prevents,  it  is  the  demand  for  the 
Eastman  Kodak  and  General  Aristo  Company's  goods  that  does  it. 

certain   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  CAN  ONLY  BE  OBTAINED   FROM  THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  And  then  your  exclusive  way  of  manufacturing  one  particu- 
lar item  that  is  necessary  to  the  trade?  The  film  the  Eastman  Company  has  invented 
is  peculiar  to  that  company,  and  the  dealers  would  require  that? — ^A.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  policy  is  to  make  exclusive  agents  in  their 
line,  but  it  does  not  aim  to  prevent  any  other  manufacturer  from  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  there  is  an  ample  field  for  them  to  do  it.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whose 
goods  have  the  merits,  and  who  pushes  his  goods  the  hardest. 

Q.  And  not  a  question  of  a  superior  article  in  one  line? — A.  Yes;  quality  has, a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  But  the  Eastman  Company  has  a  peculiar  article  that  the  dealers  can  not  buy 
from  other  parties,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Eastman  Company? — A.  Yes; 
all  these  factories  make  products  that  are  a  little  different  from  any  other  factory,  but 
it  depends  upon  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  article  what  the  demand  will  be 
for  it,  and  if  the  demand  is  larger  for  one  article  the  dealer  must  handle  it,  and  if  it 
is  not  so  he  will  not. 

Q.  But  if  he  can  not  get  it  any  other  place  than  from  the  Eastman  he  has  to  buy 
all  his  supplies  there  in  order  to  get  that  one? — A.  Oh,  that  particular  supply  he 
does.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not  say  to  a  dealer  "  You  must  buy  all 
your  supplies  of  us." 

EFFORTS  OF  CERTAIN   DEALERS  TO   HANDLE  BOTH   ARISTO  AND   INDEPENDENT  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  there  any  dealers  who  had  been  handling  the  paper 
of  the  opposition  companies  and  who  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  handling  of 
that  paper  and  to  deal  in  your  paper  because  they  must  have  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company's  supplies?  In  the  city  of  Newark,  for  instance,  have  you  any  knowledge 
of  a  firm  there  handling  the  paper  of  other  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time  desir- 
ing to  have  Eastman's  supplies,  and,  failing  to  get  those  supplies,  being  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  handling  of  other  paper  and  take  up  Eastman's? — A.  Some  few  dealers 
have  tried  to  avail  themselves  of  our  special  inducements  for  exclusive  handling  and 
at  the  same  time  handle  some  outside  line,  and  there  was  a  case  in  Newark  of  that 
kind.  A  party  wanted  to  get  all  the  benefits  and  full  discounts  from  us — all  the  com- 
pensation that  we  give  for  making  a  specialty  of  our  line — and  at  the  same  time  wanted 
to  handle  outside  lines.  So  he  divided  his  business.  He  moved  upstairs  onto  the 
next  floor  and  called  that  the  Smithmore  Art  Company  and  the  room  downstairs  the 
Smithmore  Photo  Company,  and  the  Smithmore  Photo  Company  secured  all  the  bene- 
fits from  being  our  exclusive  agent,  and  the  Smithmore  Art  Company  upstairs  sold 
all  the  outside  paper  there  was.  We  have  stopped  two  or  three  performances  of 
that  kind,  and  I  remember  one  in  Newark  of  that  description.  ^ 

AGENTS  ARE  EMPLOYED  TO   SELL  GOODS    AND    DEMONSTRATE  THEIR  VALUE — NOT  TO  ACT 

AS   SPIES   ON   DEALERS. 

Q.  Do  you  have  agents  or  inspectors  going  about  the  country  to  learn  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  and  report  to  your  company? — A.  We  have  no  set  of  men  hired  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  inspection,  but  we  have  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

1  See  case  cited  by  Mr.  Day  ey,  p.  184. 
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and  if  they  find  that  some  dealers  are  handling  other  paper  at  the  same  time  they  are 
accepting  extra  compensation  for  handling  ours  exclusively,  it  is  of  course  their  duty 
to  report.  However,  that  is  not  what  our  representatives  are  hired  to  do.  They  are 
hired  to  educate  the  people  in  the  use  of  our  goods  and  to  sell  our  goods. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SECBBT   PEOCESSBS   AS   COMPARED   WITH   PATENTS. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  seek  patents  for  your  processes  of  manufacture?  Is  it  because 
you  can  control  them  for  a  longer  period  by  keeping  the  processes  secret  and  not  get- 
ting patents? — A.  In  the  main,  yes.  There  are  so  many  things  about  a  chemical 
formula  that  secrecy  rather  than  the  Patent  Office  is  relied  upon  by  paper  and  chem- 
ical manufacturers. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  rely  upon  your  workmen  to  keep  trade  secrets? — A.  To  some 
extent,  yes. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Phillips.)  Doesanyonemanknowthewholeofyoursecret processes? — 
A.  Our  managers  usually  do,  and  also  their  understudies;  but  generally  m  the  facto- 
ries each  man  knows  about  his  own  department  and  knows  very  little  about  the  other 
departments. 

QUALITIES  OF  PAPER  MADE  PRIOR  TO  AND  SINCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  these  constituent  companies  were  brought  in  were 
they  manufacturing  and  offering  to  the  trade  different  qualities  of  paper  at  different 
prices? — A._  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  lists  of  all  were  at  that  time,  but  there  has 
been  no  raise  in  any  of  the  lines  since  the  formation  of  the  general  company. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  supply  the  trade  with  the  different  qualities  of  paper  used 
before  the  merger? — A.  Yes. 

PRICE  OP  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  SINCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  brought  all  the  qualities  or  all  the  prices  up  to  one  level  after 
the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  No.  There  are  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  photographic  paper  now;  one  factory  makes,  one  kind  and  another 
another.  Of  the  printing-out  papers  there  are  two  kinds — gelatin  and  collodion. 
The  American  Aristotype  Company  makes  collodion  paper,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  makes  gelatin  paper.  Now,  there  are  also  what  they  call  developing 
papers — bromide  papers,  and  the  gaslight  papers — which  are  largely  used  by  commer- 
cial men  and  amateur  photographers.  Then  there  is  platinum  paper.  And  these 
different  factories  make  different  kinds  of  paper. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  raising  of  prices  to  the  consumer  on  these  different  quali- 
ties of  papers  as  a  result  of  this  consolidation? — A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a  lowering  of  the  general  average  prices  on  gelatin  paper  below  that  in  vogue 
before  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  The  collodion  paper  is  just 
the  same  as  it  was,  and  practically  as  it  has  been  for  twelve  years,  and  on  platinum 
paper  there  has  been  20  per  cent  reduction. 

RELATIONS  WITH   EMPLOYEES — HOURS  OF  LABOR — LUNCHES — LIBRARY. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  average  increase  of  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
the  different  companies,  or  in  the  employ  of  the  Aristo  Company? — A.  No.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  (from  ten  to  nine)  at  our 
Rochester  factory,  with  no  reduction  in  pay. 

Then  the  Kodak  Company  is  doing  a  great  many  other  things  for  its  employees. 
They  have  put  in  dining  rooms  for  their  women  and  men,  and  serve  a  lunch  to  the 
women  for  10  cents — much  below  cost.  They  have  a  library  for  them  and  they  are 
permitted  to  take  books  home  at  night,  and  in  Eochester  they  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  their  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  has  been  done  since  the  formation  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company? — A.  Yes. 

NUMBER   AND   SEX   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  employees  have  you? — A.  That  I  could  not 
tell  offhand.' 

Q.  Are  the  majority  of  them  men  or  women? — A.  Well,  they  are  divided.  We 
have  both. 

'Witness  later  stated  the  number  of  employees  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  to  be  about  400. 
The  number  varies  slightly  from  week  to  week.  On  June  1  it  was  not  quite  400;  on  July  6,  a  trifle 
above  that  number. 
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WOKK    DONE    BY    FEMALE    EMPLOYEES    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE   OF   PAPER. 

Q.  Do  women  do  the  same  work  that  men  do? — A.  No.  The  women  in  the  paper 
business  are  used  mostly  for  sorting  paper.  Their  hand  is  more  delicate  for  that 
work.  They  have  to  wear  a  kid  glove  in  sorting  paper,  so  that  the  moisture  of  their 
hands  will  not  injure  the  paper.  We  find  that  they  are  very  much  better  at  sorting 
than  men. 

Q.  Are  there  any  instances  where  women  do  the  same  work  that  men  do  in  your 
business? — A.  Not  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  There  are  no  women  doing  any 
work  that  the  men  ever  did  in  our  factory. 

Q.  Do  they  in  any  department  of  your  business? — A.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is 
the  only  department  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether,  if  they  were  doing  the  same  work,  they  received 
equal  compensation  with  the  men? — A.  They  probably  would. 

NO   STEPS  TAKEN   TOWARD    CONSOLIDATING    GENERAL    ABISTO   AND    EASTMAN    COMPANIES. 

Q.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  toward  the  consolidation  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  No;  there  have  been  no  steps 
taken  toward  consolidation.  Everybody  hopes  they  will  be  consolidated  some  time, 
however,  as  they  properly  belong  together. 

OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHIC   SUPPLIES,    AS  WELL  AS   PAPER,    ABE  MADE  BY  CARBUTT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haeeis.)  Does  Mr.  Carbutt  manufacture  paper  only? — A.  He 
also  manufactures  plates  and  a  great  number  of  things  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  manufactures.  The  paper  he  has  taken  up  only  recently — I  think  since 
the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company — so  we  could  not  posssibly  have 
robbed  Mr.  Carbutt  of  his  market. 

Q.  If  there  are  7  drug  stores  in  a  town  and  1  has  the  contract  to  sell  your  goods, 
including,  of  course,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  goods,  and  another  drug  store 
has  the  sale  of  the  Carbutt  goods,  could  I,  a  consumer,  go  to  the  Carbutt  store  and 
buy  such  supplies  as  I  wished,  and  then  to  the  drug  store  that  handles  your  com- 
pany's goods  and  buy  the  balance  of  my  supplies? — A.  Yes. 

CHARGE  THAT  THE   EASTMAN   COMPANY  CONTROLS   MARKET  BY  CONTROLLING   DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  your  statement 
as  to  the  charges  made  in  Philadelphia  or  any  other  facts  that  you  think  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  commission. — A.  The  general  tenor  of  the  testimony  of  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  handicapped  in  the 
supply  of  necessary  raw  materials,  that  they  produced  better  goods  than  we  did,  and 
that  they  could  sell  them  to  the  trade  at  less  than  we  could;  and  they  gave  the 
impression  that  they  could  not  have  a  market  on  account  of  our  control  of  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States.  That  I  wish  to  correct.  I  have  already  explained  in 
my  testimony  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exclusive  line  of  photographic  deal- 
ers; there  are  very  few  of  them.  The  dry  goods  merchants  throughout  the  country, 
the  drug,  the  hardware,  and  the  stationery  trade — any  number  of  lines  of  trade- 
handle  photographic  materials,  so  that  the  United  States  is  wide  open  to  the  manu- 
facturers. As  I  say,  if  we  take  1  drug  store  in  the  town,  there  are  7  others  that 
they  can  go  to  with  their  articles;  they  are  not  barred  from  the  public  at  all,  and  if 
a  dealer  accepts  our  line  of  goods  on  our  terms,  it  is  simply  optional  with  him  and  it 
is  because  he  finds  there  is  more  demand  for  our  goods  than  there  is  for  theirs. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  any  monopoly  of  raw  stock  that  oppresses 
them,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  handicap  them  in  any  other  way,  as  I 
note  from  their  testimony. 

INFRINGEMENTS  ON  THE   ARISTO   COMPANY'S  TRADE-MARKS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  true  that  your  competitors  are  constantly  trying  to 
deceive  the  public  by  inventing  names  for  their  goods  that  are  somewhat  similar 
to  yours? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  several  such  instances;  Mr.  Carbutt  was  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  that  he  used? — A.  It  was  more  a  similarity  of  the  mark 
than  of  sound.  Our  Velox  trade-mark  has  a  peculiar  formation.  He-  put  out  a  brand 
of  paper  called  "  Vivax,"  commencing  with  a  "  v"  and  ending  with  an  "x,"  and  in 
form  very  similar  to  our  Velox,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  him  under  our  legal 
rights  for  infringing  a  trade-mark. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  court  rule  that  he  was  infringing  your  trade-mark? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  got  that  far;  I  think  they  withdrew  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  the  name  of  the  United  States  Aristotype  Company 
an  adaptation  of  the  name  General  Aristotype  Company,  or  American  Aristotype 
Company? — A.  The  name  United  States  Aristotype  Company  was  adopted  after  the 
formation  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company  and  before  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany. Aristo  is  a  trade-mark  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  dating  back  12 
years,  before  there  were  any  sensitized  papers  manufactured. 

Q.  Was  the  adoption  of  the  name  "United  States  Aristotype"  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  We  have  never  taken  any 
exceptions  to  that. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


THE   PLATE   GLASS   COMBINATIOIf. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRED.  G.  ELLIOTT, 

Paint  manufacturer  and  glass  dealer,  Philadelphia. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.37  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Elliott  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  having  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  folio vs: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yourname,  post-office  address,  and  occupation.— 
A.  Fred.  G.  Elliott;  322  Eace  Street,  business  address;  manager  for  John  Lucas  &  Co. 

Q.  What  is  the  business? — A.  Manufacturers  of  paints  and  varnishes;  dealers  and 
importers  of  window  glass,  plate  glass,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  Philadslphia  Paint  Club? — A.  No;  I  am  simply  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  a  sense,  represent  them  at  this  hearing? — A.  Mr.  French,  I  think, 
is  disabled,  or  he  perhaps  would  answer  for  us.  He  has  a  very  bad  cold  to-day,  I 
think. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  present  such  facts 
and  contentions  as  you  may  wish  to  present. 

A.  (Producing  paper. )  I  would  beg  your  pardon  for  presenting  this  in  this  form, 
although  perhaps  it  might  be  better  really  to  have  it  in  this  shape,  and  I  will  read 
this  if  it  is  your  pleasure.     (Reading:) 

0B.IECTI0NS  TO   THE   PKOTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

We  represent  the  executive  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  that  body 
having  had  repeatedly  brought  to  its  attention  at  various  times  the  subject  of  the 
encroachment  of  organizations  or  combinations  of  capital  such  as  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States  referred  to  as  injurious,  and  concerning  wliich  he 
urged  legislation  where  they  came  within  Federal  jurisdiction. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  reflect  upon  the  growth 
of  such  organizations  which  by  combining  have  been  able  to  reduce  expenses  of  pro- 
duction and  lower  the  cost  of  manufactures  to  the  consumer.  We  know  of  no  logic  or 
reason  (outside  of  such  as  may  be  termed  purely  sociological)  for  controlling  the 
ambition  of  men  to  increase  their  business,  provided  the  means  used  are  purely  le^t- 
imate.  Were  it  simply  a  question  of  the  'survival  of  the  fittest,'  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  stand  aside  and  let  others  more  favorably  situated  step  into  the  place  which 
we  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain.  We,  however,  have  a  real  grievance 
through  the  operation  of  an  alleged  protective  tariff  (the  stability  of  which,  unlike 
one  of  the  preceding  witnesses,  we  have  too  great  cause  to  regret),  and  we,  as  a  club 
composed  of  paint  manufacturers  and  glass  dealers,  are  compelled  to  protest  as  per 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"  Philadelphia,  December  5,  1900. 

"At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  held  December  5, 1900,  the 
executive  committee,  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Howard  B.  French,  in  view  of  recent 
developments,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"Whereas  the  levying  of  protective  duties  is  intended  to  produce  a  revenue,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  home  industries,  and  to  protect  American  manufactur- 
ers and  workmen  from  destructive  foreign  competition;  and 

"Whereas  prohibitory  duties  not  only  fail  to  produce  revenue  but  in  many  cases 
enable  the  beneficiaries  of  them  to  take  undue  advantage  of  consumers  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  protective  duties  rests; 
and 

"  Whereas  the  development  of  American  industry  in  many  lines  and  the  consoli- 
dation and  combination  of  producers  has  rendered  existing  duties  on  the  one  hand 
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excessive,  and  on  the  other  has  left  the  consumer  without  the  benefit  of  competition 
as  a  factor  regulating  prices;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  markets  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  may  be  attained  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  duties  upon 
raw  materials,  which  are  shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue 
and  protection:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Paint  Club  of  Philadelphia  communicate  with  the  National 
Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association,  requesting  the  president  of  that  organization  to 
send  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  several  paint  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
suggesting  that  their  secretaries  make  inquiry  regarding  tariff  inequalities  and  abuses, 
and  by  correspondence,  petition,  and  assistance  of  other  commercial  organizations, 
endeavor  to  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  on  more  equitable  lines." 

THE   TARIFF   ON    PLATE    GLASS    ESPECIALLY    OBJECTIONABLE. 

The  tariff  to  which  we  particularly  refer  is  that  on  plate  glass,  which  has  practi- 
cally proven  prohibitive.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  justifiable,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  this  now  very  necessary  article  to  this  country,  to  make  the  duty 
so  out  of  proportion  to  many  other  lines  of  manufacture,  and  it  also  may  have  been 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  those  who  had  become  established  in  the  business 
when  the  foreign  product  was  excluded  to  go  a  step  further,  and  by  combination  of 
factories,  the  closing  of  some  and  reducing  the  output  of  others,  to  advance  the  price, 
as  it  is  alleged,  from  125  to  150  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plates.  While 
we  do  not  appear  before  you  as  opporients  of  protective  duties  per  se,  we  oppose  the 
abuse  arising  from  the  duties  when,  after  an  industry  has  been  established,  advan- 
tage is  taken  to  monopolize  the  production  and  distribution,  rendering  those  same 
industries  open  to  the  growing  objection  that  they  are  specially  favored.  To  again 
quote  from  the  President's  message  on  the  subject  of  taxation:  'That  reduction 
should  be  secured  by  the  remission  of  those  taxes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
most  burdensome  to  the  people. '  We  do  not  think  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that 
there  has  been  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  markets  or  raw  materials,  or  con- 
tainers for  this  article,  that  would  justify  the  increased  price.  If  it  was  a  question  of 
increased  remuneration  to  the  laborer  or  skilled  mechanic,  we  might,  as  protection- 
ists on  principle,  be  reconciled  to  part  of  the  enormous  increase;  what  might  be 
described  as  skilled  labor  in  the  ' manufacture  or  blowing'  of  sheet  glass  is  not  to 
any  extent  necessary  in  the  production  of  plate,  outside  of  perhaps  a  few  foremen. 
In  the  case  of  sheet  glass  the  American  workman  or  skilled  mechanic  does  have  an 
unusual  protection,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  box  of  foreign  sheet  glaes 
on  board  ship  at  the  home  port  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  blowing  the  same  quan- 
tity of  glass  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  cost  of  material,  box- 
ing, and  profit  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  here. 

CONTROL  EXERCISED  BY   THE   PITTSBURG   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

The  production  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  feet 
annually,  and  in  round  figures  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  supposed  to 
control  about  80  per  cent  of  this  amount.  Outside  factories  are,  of  course,  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  conditions  which  the  superior  organization  of  this  company 
admits  of  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

We  submit  a  schedule  showing  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  a  light  of  glass  of  a  cer- 
tain size  in  Antwerp,  the  amount  of  freight  on  the  same,  and  the  duty.  The  net 
result  is  that  polished  plate  can  be  imported  in  cut  sizes  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  extreme  selling  price  of  the  plate  glass  trust  to-day. 

Schedule  shoving  cost  of  importing  plate  glass  jrom  Antwerp  to  Philadelphia  Decembers,  1900. 
STOCK  SHEETS  POLISHED  PLATE. 


Cost  per 
square 

Total  cost 

Size. 

foot 

f.o.b. 

Antwerp. 

Freight. 

Duty. 

at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Fea. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Ito     5 

16i 

14 

8 

26 

5to     7 

164 

U 

224 

404 

7  to  10 

19i 

li 

224 

434 

10  to   12 

195 

n 

35 

66? 

12  to   25 

23 

u 

35 

594 

25  to   50 

25J 

14 

35 

^3 

60  to  100 

27i 

14 

36 

64 
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Schedule  showing  cost  of  importing  plate  glass  from  Antwerp  to  Philadelphia,  Decembers, 

i900— Continued. 


CUT  SIZE  PBICE  OF  POLISHED  PLATE. 


Cost  per 

square 
foot 

Total  cost 

Size. 

Freight. 

Duty. 

at  Phila- 

t.o.b. 

delphia. 

Antwerp. 

Fat. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

cents. 

1 

16J 

li 

8 

26f 

2 

18 

8 

274 

3 

III 

Iff 

10 

SOi 

4 

10 

31} 

5 

22J 

10 

33 

6 

22i 

22i 

46i 

8 

23f 

224 

48 

10 

24S 

li 

22i 

49 

12 

25J 

36 

63 

14 

27 

36 

65 

16 

28- 

35 

65 

19 

29- 

35 

65} 

20 

30f 

li 

36 

67 

25 

31i 

35 

69 

Ifet  resMii.— Polished  plate  can  bo  imported  in  cut  sizes  from  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
extreme  selling  price  of  the  Plate  Glass  Trust  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  shown  by  this  schedule,  so  powerfully  monopolistic  has 
this  company  become  aa  to  feel  warranted  in  issuing  letters  or  mandates  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  following  extract  from  the  North  American,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  December  11,  1900: 

"Among  the  firms  who  have  felt  the  sting  of  the  trust's  tyranny  are  John  Lucaa 
&  Co.,  Eobert  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  William  Waterall  &  Co.,  S.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Har- 
rison Brothers  &  Co.,  incorporated,  and  H.  E.  &  D.  G.  Yamall,  besides  many 
others.  Their  capital  aggregates  millions.  They  have  built  up  by  years  of  effort  a 
trade  which  is  one  of  the  moat  important  in  the  country.  For  these  reasons  they 
are  powerful,  and  hitherto  have  considered  themselves  independent. 

"How  far  they  were  mistaken  can  be  gathered  from  three  recent  letters  issued  by 
the  trust.  The  first,  dated  August  27,  tells  the  dealers  they  have  permission  to 
import  a  limited  quantity  of  plate  glass,  under  10  square  feet  in  size.  'If,'  says  the 
letter,  'y.ou  think  it  is  to  your  interest  to  place  an  order  for  glass  under  10  square 
feet  abroad,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  the  manufacturer  stipulating  that  a  copy  of 
the  order  be  sent  to  this  company.' 

"The  second  and  third  letters  require  no  explanation.     One  is  aa  follows: 

"  'Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  ZJ,  1900. 

"  'Gentlembn:  We  have  just  been  advised  by  our  general  office  that  any  permis- 
sion that  has  been  given  to  the  jobbers  whereby  they  were  allowed  to  import  plate 
glass  must  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  we  hereby  beg  to  notify  you  to  this  effect. 

"  '  We  will  ask  j'ou  to  send  to  this  office  at  once  a  memorandum  of  any  foreign  glass 
that  you  may  have  ordered  which  you  have  not  received.  Please  include  in  this 
memorandum  that  which  may  already  be  on  the  water  as  well  as  the  portion  that 
has  not  yet  been  shipped  from  abroad.  Kindly  give  this  matter  your  prompt  atten- 
tion and  oblige. 

"  'Yours,  truly, 

"  'Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.' 

"The  other  letter,  which  is  also  signed  'Pittsburg  Glass  Company,'  reads: 

"  'Philadelphia  Pa.,  November  SO,  1900. 

"  'Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and  "A"  jobbers  of  plate  glass 
in  Pittsburg  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was  resolved  that  no  "A"  or  "B"  buyers  would 
be  permitted  to  import  plate  glass  or  to  j)urchase  plate  glass  that  had  been  imported 
into  this  country.  The  manufacturers  will  expect  all  the  "A"  and  "B"  buyers  to 
conform  strictly  to  this  resolution.' 

"When  the  paint  manufacturers  and  plate-glass  dealers  call  these  letters  not  only 
tyrannical,  but  insolent,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Nor  will  it  be  considered  strange  that  they  found  it  somewhat  irksome  to  withhold 
their  protest  until  after  election,  out  of  regard  for  B.epublican  success."  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  explain  the  difference  between  "A"  buyers  and  "B' 
buyers. — A.  I  have  brought  with  me  Mr.  Mayer,  of  our  house,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
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plate-glass  department.  He  could  answer  that  question,  perhaps,  more  fully  than 
I  can.  Only  I  will  give  you  this:  I  think  "A"  buyers  are  what  are  termed  sheet 
buyers.  They  buy  what  are  called  stock  sheets  and  then  cut  them  up  themselves, 
and  of  course  are  given  a  lower  price  than  the  person  who  would  buy  what  are  called 
stock  sizes,  such  as  you  see  in  these  windows.  Sheet  sizes  are  large  sheets  which  may 
be  found  profitable  for  the  house  buying  them  to  cut  up  in  certain  sizes.  The  wastage 
in  plate  glass  is  very  considerable  and  makes  a  heavy  loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F.\BCinHAR. )  Was  the  letter  of  October  27,  1900,  addressed  to  their 
agents  or  to  the  general  trade? — A.  Addressed  to  the  "B"  buyers,  I  presume. 

Q.  Buyers  on  their  books  and  dealing  with  other  customers?— A.  They  may  come 
in  competition  with  each  other;  yes. 

Q.  Their  circulars  might  include  a  great  many  other  than  "B"  buyers  who  are 
not  immediate  customers.  In  other  words,  is  this  a  general  circular? — A.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral circular.  I  guess  Mr.  Mayer  can  explain  to  you.  There  are  buyera  outside  of 
"B"  buyers.    The  "  B  "  buyers  are  those  who  buy  in  stock  sizes  only. 

Q.  This,  then,  is  a  notification  to  all  customers? — A.  All  "B"  buyers. 

Q.  Intending  purchasers  or  those  who  are  already  customers? — A.  No;  only  the 
"B"  buyers  on  their  books.  They  were  given  permission  to  import  some  "B" 
glass.    The  permission  was  withdrawn  by  the  letter  of  November  30,  1900. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  So  that  even  if  disposed  to  attempt  importation  the  way  is 
blocked  by  this  overpowering  influence  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate-Glass  Company.  The 
infectious  effect  of  this  actual  control  of  the  situation  is  also  manifested  in  the 
action  of  the  plate-glass  insurance  companies,  some  of  whom  it  is  alleged  have  but 
recently  issued  notice  advancing  the  insurance  rates  on  plate  glass  on  an  average  of 
fully  50  per  cent,  based,  as  they  claim,  on  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  plate. 

But  if  the  above  was  not  sufficient,  recent  developments  would  indicate  that  an 
allusion  to  this  subject  in  the  report  made  before  the  national  convention  of  the  oil, 
paint,  and  varnish  industries  was  about  to  be  realized. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  report  on  the  tariff  made  at  Point  Comfort  in  Novem- 
ber last: 

"Again  laying  aside  the  question  of  individual  preferences  as  to  the  policy  of  tariff 
legislation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  your  committee  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  of  abnormal  duties  (predicated  upon  the  necessity  of  increased  compensa- 
tion to  the  laborer),  but  taken  advantage  of  by  reason  of  the  enormous  returns 
thereby  possible  to  one  line  of  manufactures,  enabling  the  unreasonably  protected 
corporation  or  others  to  force  the  sale  by  cutting  the  prices  of  products  m  which 
they  may  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  to  the  disadvantage  of  others 
whose  sole  dependence  may  be  upon  the  manufactured  lines  subjected  to  the  cut- 
ting process,  and  endangering  the  principle  of  encouraging  home  manufactures  by  a 
reasonable  protection  against  foreign  competition. ' ' 

(Before  the  reading  of  that  report  we  expressed  a  thought  that  matters  were  about 
to  develop  which  would  affect  the  paint  industry. ) 

The  opportunity  afforded  through  the  protective  duties  and  the  restrictions 
which  they  admit  of,  amounting  to  a  practical  prohibition,  also  affords,  through  the 
additional  profit  obtained,  the  opportunity  to  virtually  force  dealers  and  consumers  to 
purchase  or  handle  the  other  products  which  these  combinations  may  take  a  fancy 
to.  Instances  are  not  wanting,  it  is  alleged,  where  persons  have  been  approached 
with  offers  of  special  favors  or  agencies  for  the  highly  protected  product  if  they  would 
also  stock  or.  use  the  side  lines  which  the  profit  on  the  over-protected  product  enabled 
the  combinations  to  offer. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  the  ridiculousness  of  any  attempt  to  compete  from  this  country 
by  any  one  save  the  Plate-Glass  Company  is  all  too  manifest,  if,  as  we  show,  glass  can 
be  bought  at  an  average  of  50  per  cent  below  the  figures  prevailing  in  this  country, 
and  we  know  of  no  sorer  subject,  to  the  American  consumer  at  least,  than  to  find  that 
he  is  paying  l3y  reason  of  this  adverse  legislation  a  tax  on  his  necessities  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  same  goods  being  sold  abroad  at  half  the  price  he  is  compelled  to  pay. 

THE  TARIFF   AS   AFFECTING    THE   PAINT  TKADE. 

In  the  paint  line  similar  conditions  prevail  as  to  foreign  trade  in  the  leading  items, 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  owing  to  the  price  usually  prevailing  in  this  country 
(linseed  oil  is  an  exception  this  year,  the  foreign  price  being  close  to  the  domestic 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  seed  crops  in  India  and  other  countries),  the  differ- 
ence may  be  roughly  estimated  as  about  33J  per  cent  against  us,  considerably  more 
than  the  profit  the  goods  yield  the  manufacturer  by  sales  in  this  country.  Pig  lead, 
from  which  the  carbonate  or  white  lead  of  commerce  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
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2i  cents.  The  price  in  England  to-day  is,  say,  £16  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  which  equals  3} 
pents  to  3i  cents  per  pound.  The  price  in  New  York  to-day  of  domestic  lead  is 
4. 37  J  cents  per  pound. 

Flaxseed,  from  which  the  linseed  oil  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  per 
bushel  of  56  pounds,  the  oil  to  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon.  The  price  in  England 
to-day  for  linseed  oil  is  31s.  6d.  per  hundredweight,  equal  to,  say,  51 J  cents  per  gallon! 
The  American  linseed  oil  could  be  bought  now,  owing  to  the  conditions  mentioned, 
at  about  the  same  price.  Usually  the  difference  averages  from  10  to  20  cents  lees 
abroad  than  here. 

PLEA   FOR  A   REDUCTION   IN  TARIFF  DUTIES. 

From  the  above  facts,  which  we  feel  can  not  be  successfully  controverted,  we  are 
justified  in  asking  for  a  modification  of  duties  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  this  year.  There  may  be  causes 
existing  in  some  trades  that  may  still  demand  what  in  a  few  years  may  easily 
prove  to  be  unnecessarily  high  duties.  As  a  basis  we  might  suggest  what  has  been 
stated  before,  viz,  sufficient  protection  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  charges  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  foreign  countries,  plus,  say,  5  or  even  10  per  cent  to 
cover  other  contingencies  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  remuneration  to  labor.  The 
present  conditions  of  trade  demonstrate  to  us  that  we  have  but  little  to  fear  from 
outside  competition.  Interest  is  as  low  here  as  abroad,  or  loans  would  not  be  placed 
in  this  country.  In  coal  we  certainly  hold  the  key  to  the  position.  Workmanship 
and  the  amount  turned  out  per  capita  are  certainly  superior  in  this  country  to  the 
conditions  abroad.  As  we  take  our  place  among  the  controlling  powers  of  the  world 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  we  certainly  are  now  able  to  also  assert  our  commercial 
supremacy  when  relieved  of  the  shackles  that  have  bound  us  to  what  are  now  in  a 
measure  traditions. 

Q.  Your  argument,  as  presented,  seems  to  be  all  to  the  advajitage,  as  you  say 
there,  of  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  changes  made  in  the  tariff 
to  bring  in  cheaper  goods  to  the  consumer.  Has  it  been  your  experience  in  handling 
foreign  goods  that  your  commissions  are  better  than  on  domestic  goods? — A.  Usually 
less. 

Q.  What  is  the  remarkable  condition  that  would  call  for  that  Philanthropy  on  the 
part  of  those  people  who  desire  the  tariff  changed,  or  what? — A.  Well,  in  the  par- 
ticular line  in  which  I  am  interested,  the  goods  are  generally  sold  on  closer  time.  I 
am  speaking  more  particularly  of  paints.  Mr.  Mayer  will  talk  more  particularly  on 
glass  if  you  wish  to  call  him.  As  I  understand  it,  the  profits  on  glass  are  not  in  any 
cases  higher  than  they  would  be  on  American  goods. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  paints,  is  your  tariff  sufficient  for  your  trade? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
quite  sufficient,  and  is  a  very  moderate  tariff,  as  you  notice. 

Q.  Has  it  built  up  the  paint  trade  of  the  United  States? — A.  Not  particularly.  I 
do  not  think  it  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  paint  trade  in  this  country,  I  think, 
is  in  advance  of  what  it  is  on  the  other  side  in  many  respects. 

Q.  That  is  in  growth,  in  development? — A.  In  development;  and  we  lead  in  a  great 
many  things. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the  paint  trade  in  this  country?— A. 
Simply  the  demand,  you  might  say.  That  is,  the  demand  has  been  greater  in  this 
country  for  paint,  owing  to  the  houses  being  in  a  measure  frame,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  this  country  has  the  money  to  pay  for  paint. 

Q.  Has  not  the  paint  trade  had  adequate  protection  since  the  placing  of  the  Morrill 
tariff? — A.  Yes.  We  are  not  complaining  about  the  paint  trade  at  all,  other  than  in 
its  relation  to  foreign  trade.  There  we  are  hampered  by  reason  of  the  two  main  arti- 
cles, linseed  oil  and  white  lead,  two  articles  we  have  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  than 
we  really  should.  We  should  have  a  lower  basis  on  those  goods  in  order  to  increase 
our  export  trade.     We  will  never  be  able  to  do  much  export  trade  on  these  articles. 

Q.  You  make  no  complaint  against  any  combination  in  the  paint  trade  at  all,  simplj' 
in  the  ^lasa  trade? — A.  Not  specifically.  We  point  out  for  notice  two  items;  there  is 
a  combination  in  white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 

Q.  Do  you  not  go  into  the  agricultural  schedules  when  you  take  up  the  oil  mat- 
ter?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  farmers'  question  entirely? — A.  It  is  a  farmers'  question. 

Q.  Have  you  had,  in  Washington,  lobbies  for  all  kinds  of  paints?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  a  committee  there  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee?— 
A.  There  were  committees  when  there  was  a  question  of  dry  colors. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  committee  or  organization  there  at  the  formation  oi  the 
McKinley  tariff?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  done  at  that  time  to  change 
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the  bill  as  reported.  In  fact,  nearly  every  bill  that  has  been  reported  in  regard  to 
paints,  colors,  etc. ,  has  met  the  approval  of  the  trade.  The  duties  have  been  very 
moderate,  mostly  averaging  about  25  per  cent,  rarely  over  25  per  cent,  or  something 
near  that  amount,  except  on  the  two  items  of  oil  and  lead. 

Q.  Have  you  considered,  in  this  matter  of  protection,  where  you  in  your  paper  say 
there  is  overprotection,  that  while  you  might  seek  the  advantage  of  your  own  trade 
and  the  consumer,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  another  part  of  the  trade? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  that  that  could  be  alleged,  that  is,  with  reference  to  paints. 

Q.  So  in  the  paint  matter  j'ou  have  really  no  complaint  to  make  at  all.  It  is  just 
simply  the  general  affirmation  that  you  make  as  to  the  possible  modifications  of  the 
tariff  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  consumer? — A.  Advantageous  to  the 
American  exporter  and  consumer. 

Q.  And  also  advantageous  to  the  distributer  or  commissioner? — ^A.  Certainly,  the 
cost  would  be  less  and  the  prices  would  be  less  to  the  consumer.  That  relates  only 
specifically  to  linseed  oil  and  white  lead. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  are  too  many  manufacturers  of  paints — of  the  raw  prod- 
uct and  the  manufactured  product? — A.  The  existing  paint  factories  can  turn  out  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  gives  the  consumer,  of  course,  ultimately  advantage  from  the  overpro- 
duction?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  lessens  your  opportunities? — ^A.  The  competition  is  very  severe. 

Q.  So  you  don't  ask  for  change  in  your  tariff  on  paints  to  admit  foreign  paints? — 
A.  No. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  THE  TRADE  OFFERED   BY  THE  PITTSBUKG  PLATE   GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  give  any  information  upon  the  point  whether 
there  is  a  consideration  for  the  "B"  buyers  by  means  of  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  assumes  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  make 
sales? — A.  That  is  a  very  munificent  one — 5  per  cent,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
if  you  behave  yourself. 

Q.  And  in  consideration  of  that  they  agree  to  sell  or  handle  only  the  products  of 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  You  are  supposed  to  confine  yourself  to 
their  products,  as  you  see  by  the  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  printed  or  written  contracts  of  that  kind  are  issued  by  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  I  think  it  is  all  verbal — nothing  signed. 

Q.  Were  contracts  of  that  nature  offered  to  the  firm  that  you  represent? — A.  I  do 
'  not  know.     I  am  not  advised  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  know  if  such  had  happened? — A.  I  likely  would,  but 
I  would  rather  refer  that  matter  to  Mr.  Mayer. 

EELATIONS  existing   among   the  various   paint  manufacturers   and   DEALERS. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  combination  among  paint  manufacturers  and  dealers? — A.  No; 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  association  by  which  there  is  a  mutual  understanding? — A.  Associations, 
not  for  the  control  of  prices. 

Q.  No  understanding  at  all  by  which  harmony  of  action  is  reached? — ^A.  It  i^ 
generally  supposed  that  they  can't  harmonize,  because  their  products  are  all  different. 
There  is  no  basis  on  which  we  could  regulate.  There  is  a  sentiment  some  have  tried 
to  create  that  it  would  be  well,  for  instance,  to  charge  $1.25  a  gallon  for  paint,  which 
would  pay  the  manufacturer  not  over  20  per  cent  profit. 

Q.  The  custom  of  your  trade  is  such  that  the  right  to  handle  plate  glass  is  a  portion 
of  your  business? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  answer  that  exactly. 

Q.  Does  it  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  paint  and  oil  business  to  have  the  right 
to  handle  plate  glass? — A.  It  would;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  custom  of  the  trade  is  such  that  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  important 
to  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

THE   QUESTION  OF   WAGES. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  into  an  analysis  of  the  wage  question  in  connection  with  the 
paint  trade?— A.  I  have  not  in  connection  with  the  paint  trade.  As  far  as  the  house 
with  which  I  am  connected,  we  are  paying  the  same  wages  we  paid  in  1892,  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  very  good  year,  or  good  period.    We  have  made  no  reduction. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  in  the  period  from  1893  to  1897? — A.  Not  in  our  own 
experience;  we  have  kept  the  same  scale. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  was  there  in  the  general  trade? — A .  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been. 

Q.  Then  the  rate  of  wages  has  remained  uniform  from  1892  down  to  the  present 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  paid  by  your 
firm  and  wages  in  similar  trades  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Only  through  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  which  I  have  read,  which  show  a  difference  of  about  a  third. 

Q.  That  is,  the  wages  in  the  United  States  are  about  one-third  more  than  in  the 
old  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  reduced  to  a  percentage  can  you  tell  offhand  what  it  would  be? — A.  It 
would  be  about  33 J  pei  cent. 

Q.  And  your  tariff  is  about  25  per  cent? — A.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q-  What  proportion  of  the  finished  product  is  labor?— A.  It  would  be  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  that  on  account  of  the  different  articles;  some  are  high  priced,  you 
know,  and  some  on  the  average.  It  is  hardly  in  my  province.  I  am  not  on  the 
manufacturing  end;  I  am  on  the  managing  end. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  your  men  are  employed  by  piece  or  day? — A.  Mostly  by  the 
piece.     It  differs  in  some  departments,  for  mstance,  engineers. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  production  of  paints? — A.  Not  by  the 
piece,  but  by  the  hour. 

Q.  The  prevailing  number  of  hours  of  employment,  of  course,  exists  in  your  fac- 
tory?—A.  Yes;  they  have  been  very  uniform. 

TRADE  METHODS  OF  THE  PITTSBURG   PLATE   GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  This  circular  that  you  read  is  one  of  those  that  came  to  your  firm? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  a  copy  of  it? — A.  We  could  do  it;  yes." 

Q.  Will  you  do  so?  We  should  like  to  get  an  original  copy. — A.  I  should  like  to 
confer  with  the  head  of  our  house  before  submitting  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  would  be  the  objection — you  make  it  a  part  of  year 
testimony  here  as  an  exhibit  for  the  newspapers? — A.  I  do  so;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  authenticate  it  by  one  of  the  circulars  that  came  from  that  company?— 
A.  I  would  prefer,  as  I  say,  to  have  Mr.  Lucas  himself  pass  upon  that  question  of 
allowing  the  original  to  go  out  of  his  possession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  a  circular  being  sent  to  a  firm 
that  didn't  have  a  contract  or  agreement,  verbally  or  otherwise,  with  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any;  no.  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  agreements. 

Q.  Still,  you  suggested  there  was  a  verbal  understanding  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  if  I  understood  you  correctly.  Now,  then,  if  your  firm  received  one  of 
these  circulars,  the  inference  is  there  is  an  agreement  between  your  firm  and  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Well,  if  I  write  to  a  person  saying  I  will  do  so 
and  so,  and  I  get  no  response,  I  do  not  know  whether  an  agreement  has  been  estab- 
hshed.  I  say  what  I  will  do.  Whether  this  other  party  agrees  to  it  or  not  is  another 
side  of  the  question,  and  as  I  understand  these  letters,  they  are  very  much  of  that 
nature.  For  instance,  we  were  "B"  buyers.  We  were  entitled,  as  I  say,  to  the 
munificent  stipend  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  provided  we  behaved  our- 
selves. And  we  received  a  letter  similar  to  what  you  heard  read.  Now,  whether  we 
agreed  to  abide  by  that  letter  is  another  question. 

Q.  You  first  received  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  a  letter  stating  that 
if  you  agreed  to  their  terms  you  would  get  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period  of 
5  per  cent;  do  I  understand  that? — A.  My  impression  is  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  decided  to  make  in  this  country  some  people  "A"  buyers— sheet 
buyers.  They  decided  to  make  other  people  "  B  "  buyers,  and  you  were  told  whether 
you  were  a  "B"  buyer. 

Q.  That  cut  you  off  from  the  privilege  of  being  "A"  buyers? — A.  Yes;  unless  you 
would  say,  ' '  I  will  become  an  'A'  buyer,  and  wul  give  you  an  order  for  a  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  glass,  and  regularly  be  a  factor  to  carry  on  the  sheet-glass  business." 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  letters  were  sent  to  your  firm  in  connection  with  that 
arrangement,  under  which,  if  it  was  agreed  to  by  your  firm,  these  rebates  would  be 
allowed  to  you  at  the  end  of  a  given  time? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but 
I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  if  your  firm  entered  upon  that  business  under  that  tacit 
agreement? — A.  We  would  certainly  have  had  to  do  so,  because  there  was  no  other 
recourse  left. 
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Q.  Then  subsequent  to  that  came  the  letter  which  you  read  in  the  exhibit? — 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  Does  not  that  establish  the  fact  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  your 
firm  and  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  It  would  in  this  sense,  that  the  all- 
powerful  and  almighty  combination  says  so-and-so  is  so,  and  you  want  to  deal  in  the 
goods,  and  of  course  you  say  it  is,  if  you  can't  do  any  better.  You  don't  write  him 
a  letter  saying,  "I  received  your  letter  and  I  agree  that  I  will  be  a  good  boy,"  or 
anything  of  that  kind;  but  you  simply  go  on  with  the  business. 

EXTENT   OP   CHANGE    IN   TAEIFP  RATES   DESIRED. 

Q.  How  far  does  your  firm  or  the  people  you  represent  desire  to  go  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff? — A.  As  far  as  the  modification  in  plate  glass  is  concerned,  we 
think  we  have  successfully  shown  that  the  difference  in  labor  charges  would  be 
sufficient. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  highly  finished  product?  That  is  not  a  raw  material? — A.  Oh,  no, 
In  the  matter  of  raw  materials  that  was  not  referred  to.  We  had  already  referred 
to  the  matter  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil.  Of  course  they  would  be  finished  prod- 
ucts to  the  manufacturer  on  the  other  side,  but  to  us  here,  or  the  manufacturer 
here,  they  are  crude  materials  when  we  manufacture  them  into  paint. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  this  feature  of  the  question:  That  an  attempt  to  modify 
the  tariff  to  suit  the  paint  trade  would  open  the  door  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  all 
along  the  line? — A.  We  close  by  saying  that  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
might  possibly  venture  to  do  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  said,  on  the  broad  general  principle  of  protection,  that  you  favor  the 
theory  of  protection  to  American  industries? — A.  We  do,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  are  aware  there  is  a  very  powerful  and  intelligent  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  that  takes  a  directly  opposite  view,  and  believes  in  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  generally  without  bringing 
the  labor  of  this  country  into  competition  with  the  labor  of  foreign  countries? — A.  We 
would  provide  against  that  by  making  the  difference  always  in  the  question  of  labor. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  shadowy  line  of  demarcation? — A.  It  might  possibly  be.  It 
would  require  some  considerable  work  to  arrive  at  this,  but  kindly  note  we  say  here 
"some  lines."  These  are  some  lines,  and  there  are  others  which  you  will  perhaps 
run  against  before  you  go  very  far,  or  have  already ;  the  iron  and  wire  trust  is  an 
example.  There  are  others,  and  we  know  this,  that  are  particularly  offensive.  Now, 
as  I  say,  about  paints  and  colors  we  have  no  objection.  In  fact  we  would  not  care 
if  it  was  free  trade  on  paints,  as  far  as  the  mere  matter  of  what  the  benefit  is  to  us, 
but  on  white  lead  and  on  linseed  oil,  and  on  plate  glass,  the  duty  is  entirely  too  high. 
Now,  I  dismiss  the  question  of  window  glass,  and  I  show  there  that  a  box  of  glass 
can  be  bought  in  Antwerp  to-day  at  the  same  price  it  costs  to  blow  it  out  here  in 
Pittsburg. 

Q.  That  cost  of  blowing  goes  to  labor,  does  it  not? — A.  All  goes  to  labor.' 

Q.  Was  there  any  modification  of  the  tariff  under  the  Wilson  bill  in  your  trade? — 
A.  Very  immaterial. 

Q.  Practically  no  change? — A.  No,  it  didn't  affect  us  any.  There  were  some  few 
things  proposed  when  they  went  to  Washington  that  we  thought  unjust — a  slight 
difference  in  the  matter  of  vermilion.  It  was  simply  a  misinterpretation  of  a  sen- 
tence which  required  the  attention  of  the  trade.  It  was  unjust  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  who  was  paying  the  same  or  a  higher  duty  on  crude 
material  than  on  the  finished  product.  That  we  wished  to  have  changed.  That  is 
the  reason  we  went  to  Washington  at  that  time.  It  was  a  mistake.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  done  intentionally.     I  think  it  was  a  mistake. 

TRADE  CONTROLLED   BY  THE  PITTSBURG   PLATE   GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  plate  glass  of  this 
country  does  the  Pittsbui^  Glass  Company  control?— A.  We  state  here  20,000,000 
feet,  we  think,  is  about  the  total  production,  and  out  of  that  they  control  80  per  cent. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  this  Pittsburg  company 
controls  in  the  combination,  do  you?  Do  you  know  the  companies  and  where  they 
are  located?— A.  I  think  they  have  absorbed  them  all;  all  goes  under  that  one  name. 
I  will  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Mayer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Had  you  offended  the  glass  trust  by  buying  imported 
glass?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  had.     I  would  Uke  to  refer  that  to  Mr.  Mayer  also. 
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BUSINESS  OF  JOHN   LUCAS  &  CO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  When  was  the  house  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.  established?— 
A.  About  1848. 

Q.  Has  it  continued  under  that  title  since  that  time? — A.  Yes;  under  the  original 
name. 

Q.  Was  the  house  for  years  manufacturers  as  well  as  sellers  of  product? — A.  They 
commenced  the  manufacture  I  think  in  1848. 

Q.  At  the  beginning? — A..  Very  shortly  after;  yes. 

Q.  In  your  sales,  wnat  sections  do  you  particularly  cover  from  Philadelphia?— A. 
We  have  branches  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  cover  the  whole  United  States 
from  the  three  branches.  Philadelphia  takes  in  the  South  and  out  to  Indiana,  and 
then  the  Pacific  coast  and  such  South  American  trade  as  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
has  been  done  under  great  disadvantages. 

Q.  So  that  really,  then,  your  house  has  business  all  over  the  United  States?— A. 
Yes,  all  over  the  United  States.  We  have  recently  attempted  to  do  business  in 
Australia  and  India,  but  find  it  almost  impossible. 

Q.  What  foreign  competitors  have  you  in  this  field? — A.  Mostly  English  and 
German.     Germany  has  preempted  Mexico. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  when  these  tariffs  were  .raised  that  it  forced  some  German 
manufacturers  to  domesticate  themselves  in  the  United  States  as  manufacturers? — ^A. 
I  do  not  recall  any  German  houses  coming  here.  Really  the  difference  in  the  tariff 
would  hardly  admit  them  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  exclusively. 

Q.  Have  the  Germans  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  cheaper  raw  material  over 
the  American  houses? — A.  Yes,  in  lead  products.  And  then,  of  course,  they  have  a 
lower  price  in  linseed  oil  usually,  except  this  year.     This  is  a  very  exceptional  year. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  WHITE   LEAD  AND  PLATE  GLASS   INDUSTRIES. 

Q.  Would  you  claim,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  the  white  lead  product  is  in  a  com- 
bination?— A.  It  certainly  is,  yes. 

Q.  Has  the  so-called  white-lead  combination  arbitrarily  raised  prices  at  all? — A. 
No;  I  think  they  have  treated  the  trade  fairly.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  of  white  lead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  consider  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  as  in 
the  nature  of  what  the  public  calls  a  trust? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  was  a  trust. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  their  arrangements  with  the  "A"  and  "B"  buyers  are 
monopolistic  and  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  At  present,  certainly  so. 

REMEDIES  AGAINST  THE  ALLEGED   ABUSES   OF  THE  TRUSTS. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  to  any  United  States  district  attorney  or  grand 
jury  that  they  violate  the  anti-trust  law? — A.  We  have  not;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  their  arrangements  are  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law?— 
A.  From  that  correspondence,  I  should  say  most  decidedly  yes. 

Q.  Why,  then,  would  you  not  find  a  more  speedy  remedy  against  their  alleged 
abuses  by  having  that  law  enforced,  and  aiding  in  its  enforcement  yourself,  than  in 
looking  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff? — A.  We  thought  we  were  really  going  to 
the  fountain  head  by  striking  at  the  cause.  If  we  were  to  attempt  anything  through 
the  United  States  district  attorney  it  would  simply  be  at  our  own  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  tariff  is  the  cause  of  this  alleged  abuse,  or  is  it  merely  a 
means  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  perpetrate  the  abuses? — A.  Well,  I  should 
think  it  was  both,  really. 

Q.  You  regard  their  process  as. in  violation  of  law.  What  law  could  be  enacted 
to  protect  you  without  thereby  possibly  injuring  not  only  your  industry,  but  other 
industries  and  the  general  prosperity? — A.  Our  argument,  you  see,  is  against  the  im- 
position of  any  duties  which  are  proven — as  the  President  says  in  his  message — injuri- 
ous, and  they  could  come  within  Federal  jurisdiction  as  far  as  trusts  go,  and  as  far  as 
the  modification  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  an  amendment 
of  the  tariff  without  opening  the  whole  tariff  question  in  Congress,  and  thereby  pos- 
sibly prostrating  the  industries  of  the  country  for  a  time,  or  at  least  checking  them, 
and  yet  you  have  a  remedy  against  these  violations  of  the  anti-trust  law,  of  which 
you  have  not  taken  advantage.  Why  not  avail  yourselves  of  that  first  of  all?— A. 
For  instance,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a  trust  might  be  raised.  We  would  be 
fighting  this  matter  at  our  own  expense,  as  you  of  course  understand. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.  )  Not  in  the  least;  it  is  a  United  States  case. — A.  Well,  we 
have  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.  )  Let  me  read  to  you  section  4  of  the  anti-trust  law.  (Read- 
ing:) "4.  The  several  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent 
and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting 
forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be  enjoined  or  otherwise  pro- 
hibited. When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  such 
petition  the  court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination 
of  the  case;  and  pending  such  petition,  and  before  final  decree,  the  court  may  at  any 
time  make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just 
in  the  premises." 

The  Witness.  We  all  know  what  law  proceedings  involve.  A  business  man  is  called 
away  at  unseemly  hours,  or  when  he  has  something  else  to  do;  and  we  don't  know 
as  it  has  gotten  quite  that  far  that  these  letters,  as  I  say,  clearly  render  the  company 
liable.    We  have  not  taken  that  side  of  the  question  up. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  distrust  of  the  law,  or  ite  methods,  which  causes  you  to  hesitate 
and  to  prefer  the  long,  tedious,  and  hazardous  process  of  getting  the  tariff  generally 
revised? — A.  Well,  anything  that  needs  revision;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.  )  Could  you  expect  any  modification  or  revision  of  the  tariff 
within  4  years? — A.  We  did  not  consider  that  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion that  will  have  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN. )  (Reading  from  the  anti-trust  law:)  "S.  73.  That  every 
combination,  conspiracy,  trust,  agreement,  or  contract  is  hereby  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  illegal,  and  void  when  the  same  is  made  by  or  between  two 
or  more  persons  or  corporations  either  of  w  horn  is  engaged  in  importing  any  article 
from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United  States,  and  when  such  combination,  con- 
spiracy, trust,  agreement,  or  contract  is  intended  to  operate  in  restraint  of  lawful 
trade,  or  free  competition  in  lawful  trade  or  commerce,  or  to  increase  the  market 
price  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  of  any  article  or  articles  imported  or  intended 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  or  of  any  manufacture  into  which  such 
imported  article  enters  or  is  intended  to  enter.  Every  person  who  is  or  shall  here- 
after be  engaged  in  the  importation  of  goods  or  any  commodity  from  any  foreign 
country  in  violation  of  this  section  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  combine  or  conspire  with 
another  to  violate  the  same,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  such  person  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  further 
punished  by  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  a  term  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  exceeding  twelve  months." 

Now,  that  applies  to  importations  all  through  the  law.  The  definition  of  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands? — A.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  us,  is  it  not? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  If  you  can  not  prove  the  assertion  you  should  not  make 
it— A.  Take  the  cases  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  I  have  read  in  the  papers — 
Nebraska,  for  instance,  and  Texas  and  Ohio;  what  did  the  people  make  by  it? 

Q.  They  discovered  that  there  was  no  trust  in  a  legal  sense;  they  went  at  it  as  a 
trust.— A.  That  is  it,  just  the  very  thing.  They  found  it  was  not  a  corporation  in 
restriction  of  trade. 

Q.  But  they  had  not  been  proceeded  against  as  an  unlawful  combination  under  the 
Sherman  Act. — A.  But  the  man's  business  was  wrecked,  and  he  said  this  was  an 
unlawful  restriction  of  traide;  he  could  not  make  anybody  believe  it.  He  followed 
your  method. 

Q.  He  did  not  follow  my  method;  it  is  the  method  suggested  by  law.— A.  He 
went  before  the  courts. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  comes  here,  if  I  understand  your  position  correctly,  and  I 
ask  it  so  you  can  set  yourself  right  if  I  err:  Are  you  willing  to  expose  the  industries 
of  this  country  to  the  unsettlement  and  the  uneasiness  and  the  anxiety,  ete.,  that 
will  follow  several  months  of  tariff  agitation  in  order  to  get  a  remedy  for  your 
individual  trade,  when  a  remedy  can  be  reached  by  law?— A.  That  is  where  we  differ 
as  to  the  remedy. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  the  question  so  you  can  set  yourself  right. — A.  I  have  answered  the 
last  part  of  the  question  first.  I  say  we  do  not  think  the  legal  remedy  is  a  com- 
plete remedy.  ,  .        ,    , 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  remedy  is  complete?— A.  We  have  the  actual  facts  before 
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us  as  to  what  have  been  the  results  from  action  of  this  kind,  and  practically  nothing 
has  been  obtained. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  remedy  is  in  the  law,  as  has  been  stated  to  you  by  the 
chairman,  who  is  a  lawyer,  would  you  prefer  to  adopt  the  other  course  with  its  con- 
sequences to  the  general  industries  of  the  country? — A.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  The 
Industrial  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  look  into  these  matters.  Before  this  ' 
Industrial  Commission  there  has  been  evidence  taken  which  proves  without  doubt 
that  some  lines  are  inordinately  protected.  If  we  have  not  proven  that  we  have  not 
proven  anything.  We  say  we  would  be  willing  to  stand  any  amount  of  agitation  or 
whatever  might  follow  in  order  to  have  those  particular  matters  reduced  to  a  proper 
basis. 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  misunderstand  you  in  your  position? — A.  No;  you  do  not. 

THE  TAKIFP  AND   AMEEICAN   WAGES. 

Q.  Under  the  Eandall  proposition  that  the  tariff  oughu  to  be  collected  on  the  bill 
side  of  Europe  and  this  country,  the  invoice  bill  pays  the  difference  in  American 
wages? — A.  As  nearly  as  possible;  as  nearly  as  could  be  arranged,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  whereby  the  American  mechanic  is  going  to  get  the 
advantage  of  that  when  there  are  so  many  middlemen  taking  out  the  profits  or  every 
single  thing  that  goes  in  the  tariff? — A.  I  would  depend  upon  conditions  to  regulate 
that. 

Q.  Can  you  in  your  mind  frame  anything  by  which  the  American  mechanic  or 
workingman  can  be  advantaged,  unless  it  is  a  high  tariff  all  around  giving  much  to 
divide  in  profits? — A.  Of  course,  we  must  take  this  into  consideration,  that  every- 
body in  the  United  States  is  not  an  American  workingman.  There  are  some  people 
in  other  lines,  and  you  are  not  going  to  legislate  exclusively  for  him.  There  are 
other  people  that  have  some  claims.  You  read  the  magazine  articles  to-day  from 
the  professional  class  in  this  country,  and  what  do  they  prove?  That  everyone  of 
them  is  satisfied  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Sugar  Trust  simply  because 
they  get  cheap  sugar  and  cheap  oil.  I  think  that  the  conditions  in  America  to-day 
are  specifically — I  ought  not  to  say  specifically  perhaps — due  to  protection.  As  I 
said  before  in  speaking  about  paint,  there  is  a  larger  market  for  paint  in  this  coun- 
try simply  because  our  people  are  able  to  buy  paint.  We  have  many  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  that  wonderful  East,  of  the  Egyptian  fellah  that  works  for  10  cents  a  day  and 
has  a  family  of  10  children  and  lives  in  an  adobe  house.  Talk  about  a  market 
there !  What  market  is  there  in  a  country  where  a  man  gets  10  cents  a  day,  or  in 
India,  where  he  gets  4  cents  a  day?  We  do  not  want  anything  of  that  kind.  We 
might,  perhaps,  among  our  other  advantages  which  we  are  preaching  over  the  world 
to-day,  endeavor  to  raise  the  price  of  labor  in  all  countries;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  that,  that  we  should  protect  any  industry  in  this  country 
to  such  an  extent  as  we  have  shown  here  that  some  lines  are  now  receiving. 

Q.  In  this  country,  where  we  have  a  monopoly  of  the  raw  material  of  nearly 
everything,  do  you  think  that  our  wages  could  stay  where  they  are  now,  tariff  or  no 
tariff?- — A.  I  think  eventually  they  would  remain  considerably  higher  than  abroad, 
but  they  would  certainly  be  brought  into  competition  with  foreign  labor. 

EXPORTATION   OP  TAEIPP-PEOTECTED   AKTICLBS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  said  that  articles  are  exported  and  sold  for  less 
in  foreign  countries  than  they  are  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  instances?— A.  Only  by  newspaper  articles  that  I  have 
not  with  me.     Some  articles  are  sold  abroad  at  a  less  price  than  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  that  is  done? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  a  custom  with  foreign  manufacturers  to  dump 
their  surplus  in  the  United  States?— A.  I  know  that  the  law  specifically  provides 
against  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  done  in  the  past?— A.  I  know  it  can  not  be  done 
any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  done  in  the  past? — A.  It  may  have  been  done 
years  ago,  but  the  United  States  protested  against  that  sort  of  thing  in  making  the 
invoices,  if  the  price  is  lower  in  this  country  than  it  is  abroad. 

Q.  That  may  be  on  the  question  of  duties. — A.  No;  that  is  a  question  of  price. 

Q.  You  said  that  goods  were  sold  in  foreign  countries  at  a  less  price  than  the  same 
goods  were  sold  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  name  in  your  own  knowledge  any  instance  of  that  kind?— A. 
Only  what  I  have  seen  in  the  magazine  articles,  take,  for  instance,  the  Hardware 
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Msgazine.  I  have  an  article  with  me  now  that  shows  that  wire  nails  are  sold  lower 
in  England  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  that  there  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  United  States  a  sale 
of  articles  made  in  foreign  countries  at  a  less  price  than  the  same  articles  were  sold 
for  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Well,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just  recall  this,  and 
then  I  want  you  to  hear  me  through  on  the  other  side,  too;  that  it  was  customary,  I 
believe,  when  purchases  were  made  abroad  that  the  innocent,  and  always  to  be 
revered,  foreign  manufacturer  would  send  here  a  similar  invoice  consigned  perhaps 
to  himself  or  to  order,  and  the  party  who  imported  the  goods  found  that  he  was  in 
competition  with  another  similar  invoice,  showing  that  perhaps  the  man  was  ready 
to  sell  even  at  his  price  or  lower.  Now,  we  come  to  the  question :  Goods  sold  abroad  in 
the  market  there  at,  say,  10s.,  can  not  be  billed  to  the  United  States  at  8s. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  custom-house? — A.  No;  I  mean  the  cost  price.  Elimi- 
nate the  question  of  duties.  Suppose  free-trade  countries  both  sides.  Suppose  to-day 
that  butter  was  selling  in  England  at  Is.  per  pound,  we  will  say,  and  somebody 
in  New  York  ordered  over  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  man  billed  it  at  lOd.  a 
pound.  The  United  States  consul  would  have  already  advised  the  New  York  custom- 
house that  the  price  of  butter  in  England  was  Is.  a  pound,  and  the  receiver  of  those 
goods  would  find  that  his  invoice  was  advanced.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a  free-trade 
country  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it  because  it  would  pass  through;  but  if 
it  was  a  tariff  country  it  would  have  advanced  that  butter  2d.  a  pound  in  New 
York. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  of  duty,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  that  is  a  question  of  cost  price. 

UNDERVALUATION   OF    IMPORTED    COMMODITIES    BEARING    AN    AD    VALOREM    DUTY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  any  other  facts  to  present? — A.  In  reference  to 
the  cost  of  goods  on  the  other  side  we  have  to-day,  for  instance,  a  question  of  this 
kind:  The  ad  valorem  duty  is  25  per  cent,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
tells  us  that  the  goods  we  have  billed  to  us  at  a  certain  price  are  bringing  a  higher 
price  on  the  other  side,  and  they  claim  the  right  to  advance  that  price  to  what  they 
say  they  are  selling  for  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  not  that  in  the  administrative  act  of  the  United  States 
and  the  instructions  of  the  appraisers? — A.  That  is  a  part  of  the  administrative  act; 
still  it  does  not  relieve  the  case  one  iota.  It  prevents  the  foreign  manufacturer  from 
selling  goods  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is  charging  in  the  home 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Unless  he  does  so  in  violation  of  law? — A.  He  could  not. 
The  consul  there  advises  the  appraising  board  here  and  they  raise  the  appraisement. 
Therefore,  I  say  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  put  goods  in 
this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is  charging  in  his  own  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  import  them  at  a  lower 
price,  but  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  him  to  sell  them  at  a  lower  price  after  the  duty 
has  been  paid  if  he  saw  fit  to  sell  them  at  a  loss? — A.  Yes;  to  put  it  this  way,  that  is 
his  own  fault,  I  suppose. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  H.  MAYER, 

Assiitavi  Manager  Glass  Department  of  the  Firm  of  John  Imcas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.37  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  At  12  o'clock  noon  Mr.  George  H.  Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  business. — 
A.  322  Race  Street.  I  am  assistant  manager  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  glass  trade  as  carried  on  by  that  firm? — A.  In  a  large 
measure;  yes. 

prices  op  plate  glass. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  -tell  the  commission  what  you  know  about 
the  present  conditions  of  the  trade  and  about  any  evils  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
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ducting  it. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  any  more  information  to  what  Mr. 
Elliott  has  already  presented,  and  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the  article  he  has 
written.  Of  course,  we  show  you  there  what  the  so-called  plate-glass  trust  has  been 
doing.  They  have  advanced  the  price  of  plate  glass  within  the  last  3  years  at  least 
150  per  centj  and  have  at  the  same  time  prohibited  us  from  taking  advantage  of 
market  conditions  abroad.  The  price  of  plate  glass  to-day  in  Europe,  f.  o.  b.  Ant- 
werp, is  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  in  cut  sizes  than  it  is  here  in  the  domestic  article, 
and  in  stock  sheets  is  about  50  per  cent  cheaper.  In  fact,  I  might  say  that  we  can 
not  buy  stock  sheets  here  in  this  country,  because  we  are  "B"  buyers  and  they  will 
not  sell  them  to  us. 

Q.  Does  that  classification  of  "A"  buyers  and  "B"  buyers  prevail  abroad  as  well 
as  here? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
making  that  assertion. 

Q.  The  plate  glass  that  you  refer  to  as  being  sold  at  snch  lower  prices  al  oad  is  of 
foreign  manufacture,  is  it  not? — A.  Is  of  foreign  manufacture,  yes;  French  and  Bel- 
gian manufacture,  equal  in  quality  to  our  own  domestic  product. 

Q.  Is  it  your  complaint  that  the  higher  prices  here  are  made  by  a  combination  of 
glass  manufacturers  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  combination  is  oppressive  and  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  circular  of  theirs  or  any  letters  which  show  the  increase  in  price 
from  time  to  time? — A.  Not  with  me,  but  I  think  they  are  easily  obtainable.  It  has 
never  been  disputed  that  such  an  advance  has  taken  place.  I  think  even  the  manu- 
facturers, if  you  would  call  them  before  you,  would  admit  that. 

Q.  Without  for  a  moment  doubting  the  fact,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  proved,  and 
the  time  of  the  advance,  and  the  manner  of  it  also. — A.  I  think  it  could  undoubtedly 
be  proved  by  documentary  evidence  in  the  form  of  sales  books,  or  possibly  by  corre- 
spondence and  quotations  giving  the  current  prices  2  or  3  years  ago  and  current 
prices  to-day.' 

TRADE  EESTEICTIONS  BXACTBD  BY  THE   PITTSBURG   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  You  may  proceed,  if  you  please,  in  your  own  way  to  set  forth  the  facta  and 
complaints  that  you  have  to  make. — A.  The  chief  and  principal  complaint  is  that  the 
manufacturers  of  plate  glass,  according  to  the  copy  of  the  letters  that  have  been  read 
here  to-day,  prevent  us  from  taking  advantage  of  trade  conditions  that  exist;  in  other 
words,  prevent  us  from  buying  in  the  foreign  market.  They  say  emphatically  that 
they  will  not  permit  us  to  import  any  plate  glass. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  penalty  in  the  course  of  business  if  you  do  buy  foreign  plate 
glass? — A.  The  inference  is  that  the  small  differential  discount  will  be  withdrawn, 
the  sum  of  5  per  cent,  as  Mr.  Elliott  told  you;  in  other  words,  the  plate-glass  manu- 
facturers, the  plate-glass  trust,  to-day  have  fixed  upon  a  minimum  selling  price  of, 
we  will  say,  75  off  as  a  trade  discount.  They  sell  to  "B"  buyers,  houses  such  as 
John  Lucas  &  Co.,  at  this  figure.  They  say  in  effect.  If  you  agree  to  sell  at  our  price, 
or  not  any  lower  than  the  minimum  price  we  have  fixed;  we  will  give  you  this  differ- 
ential discount  of  5  per  cent,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  you  to  receive  that  discount? — A.  Well,  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  hardship  to  lose  it? — A.  Of  course  there  are  some 
sizes  of  plate  glass  that  we  have  to  draw  from  the  only  obtainable  supply,  which  is 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  If  we  should  sell  them  at  prices  lower  than 
what  they  fix  or  determine  upon,  they  could  naturally  cut  off  our  source  of  supply. 

Q.  Is  not  this  inducement  to  sell  held  out  to  the  "  B"  buyers  a  premium? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  premium. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage? — A.  It  is  an  advantage.  You  could  call  it  a  bonus  or  what- 
ever term  you  like.  Within  the  past  three  years  the  price  of  plate  glass  has  advanced 
about  150  per  cent,  without  any  apparent  increase  to  the  workmen. 

Q.  Without  any  increase  to  the  workmen? — A.  In  their  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  this  kind  of  glass  you  speak  of  was  so  much  less 
than  it  is  now,  what  were  the  prices  in  Europe  as  compared  with  the  prices  in  this 
country?  Were  they  on  a  level? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  figures,  but  I  know  that 
plate  glass  was  imported  more  freely  then  than  it  is  now,  and  presumably  it  would 
not  have  been  imported  if  it  could  not  have  been  purchased  there  for  less  than 
what  the  plate  glass  could  have  been  bought  for  here. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  character  of  glass  that  is  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  in  Europe 
than  it  is  in  this  country? — A.  Yes.  That  is  what  we  term  cut  sizes;  glass  cut  w 
required  measure,  such  as  you  see  in  this  room. 

1  See  table  supplied  later  by  witness,  p.  221. 
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Q.  Has  that  character  of  glass  been  advanced  150  per  cent  by  the  trust  inside  of 
2  years? — A.  Yes.  The  stock  sheet  that  I  was  speaking  about  is  precisely  the  same 
quality.  It  is  sold  as  it  is  finished  in  the  factory  without  cutting  or  trimming  the 
edges;  in  other  words,  with  the  selvage  edges  on. 

Q.  la  it  not  apparent,  if  the  price  in  Europe  is  only  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper, 
that  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  glass  in  Europe  also? — A.  I 
think  it  would  indicate  that  the  manufacturers  here  are  taking  an  undue  advantage 
of  the  tariff  by  fleecing  the  consumers. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  has  caused  this  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  this  kind 
of  glass  in  Europe?  Is  it  the  American  trust,  or  is  it  some  trust  over  there,  or  what 
is  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  trust  over  there  or 
any  combination  of  manufacturers  that  would  do  it. 

Q.  But  you  are  positive  that  the  trust  in  this  country  has  really  advanced  the  price 
of  glass  from  100  to  150  per  cent  inside  of  3  years?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  the  supply  of  foreign  glass  be  sufficient  to  supply 
your  trade  if  you  could  obtain  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  there,  why  do  you  not  buy  it? — A.  We  want 
to  retain  a  tenable  position  here  in  this  country.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  when 
conditions  will  change.  And  another  reason,' and  a  very  strong  reason  why  we 
should  hesitate  about  taking  advantage  of  the  large  difference  in  the  price  abroad, 
would  be  the  intimation,  or  threat,  if  I  might  term  it  that  way,  of  the  plate-glass 
trust  here,  that  they  would  probably  reduce  the  selling  price  here  and  leave  us  a 
losing  venture.  In  other  words,  if  they  saw  a  quantity  of  plate  glass  coming  into  this 
country,  much  more  than  what  they  thought  should  come  in  or  would  come  in,  they 
would  have  it  within  their  power — due  to  the  abnormally  high  duties — to  reduce  the 
selling  price  here  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  foreign  article  and  the 
domestic  article. 

Q.  Your  sales  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  are  mainly  through  the  paint  and  oil 
men? — A.  Well,  paint  sells  glass  and  glass  sells  paint. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.  Is  the  sale  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  mainly 
through  your  paint  and  oil  associations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  your  paint  and  oil  associations  would  stand  together,  there  would  be 
considerable  surplus  plate  glass  on  hand  if  you  all  refused  to  buy  from  that  com- 
pany?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be  any  surplus  at  all.  The  demand 
is  constantly  increasing  in  this  country.     Plate  glass  is  displacing  cheaper  grades. 

Q.  If  all  your  people  who  now  buy  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  should 
cease  to  buy  from  them,  there  would  be  a  surplus,  would  there  not,  on  their  hands? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  could  not  you  use  the  weapon  of  the  glass  costing  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
less  in  Europe  temporarily  to  fortify  your  own  position? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  with  the  existing  duties  staring  us  in  the  face. 

Q.  You  said  in  spite  of  that  condition  it  was  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper? — A.  Yes; 
it  is  to-day,  but  it  might  not  be  in  three  months. 

Q.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day? — A.  Because  there 
is  an  intimation  that  the  plate-glass  trust,  if  they  see  fit,  could  possibly  reduce  the 
selling  price  here  and  leave  us  to  sell  at  a  loss  a  lot  of  glass  that  we  have  imported. 
They  have  it  within  their  power,  on  account  of  the  enormous  duties. 

Q.  Would  that  approach  to  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  I  really  do  not 
know.    I  have  not  a  legal  mind.     I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  If  it  did  it  would  come  under  the  purview  of  the  law,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  remedy  would  be  through  the  courts? — A.  Yes. 

WAGES    IN    THE    PLATE-GLASS   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  You  say  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  employees 
in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass? — A.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  there  has  been  none. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  No;  not  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  rate  of  tariff  was  considerably  lower  under  the  Wilson  law 
of  1894  than  it  is  under  the  present  tariff  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  that  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  wages  of  labor  fol- 
lowed that  decrease  in  the  tariff?— A.  I  do  not  know  that,  not  being  a  manufacturer. 

Q.  You  made  the  assertion  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  wages. — A.  That 
is  within  the  past  few  years.  I  was  just  speaking  of  the  period  from  the  time  that 
plate  glass  has  advanced  from  100  to  150  per  cent.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
emphasize. 

Q.  The  probabilities  are  that  with  that  increase  in  the  tariff,  there  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  wages?— A.  If  there  is,  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  trade  generally. 
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Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it? — A.  We  have  as  much  knowledge  as  any  man  in 
the  trade  could  gather. 

Q.  If  with  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  the 
labor,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  the  increase  of  the  tariff  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  wages? — A.  That  is  an  assumption  which  I  do  not  think  is  verified  by  the  facts. 

THE   PURCHASE  OF   FOREIGN   GLASS  PROHIBITED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  asked  Mr.  Elliott  whether  your  firm  had  offended 
against  the  plate-glass  trust  by  buying  foreign  glass,  and  he  left  that  question  to  you. 
Will  you  please  answer  it? — A.  No;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have  not 
offended. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  any  purchases  abroad? — A.  We  have  made  purchases 
abroad,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  it  would  meet  with  any  objection  until  of  recent 
date  here,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  copies  of  the  letters  before  you. 

Q.  You  received  one  of  those  letters?'— A.  I  presume  we  did;  yes.  I  believe  they 
were  sent  out  to  the  Class  B  buyers,  quite  a  number  of  them:  I  believe  there  are  50 
or  more  in  the  country.  I  am  not  sure  now;  I  merely  state  that  as  an  approximate 
estimate. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  received  such  a  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  receive  such  a  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  view  of  the  plate-glass  trust  you  had 
offended  against  them? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  merely  a  decree  from  them 
stating  that  they  will  not  permit  us  to  import  any  more.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
a  change  of  policy  on  their  part.     It  is  for  them  to  say  just  what  it  is. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  received  this  letter  after  you  made  pur- 
chases abroad? — A.  We  had  purchased  some  abroad;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  you  had  made  purchases 
abroad  had  come  to  the  glass  trust? — A.  I  believe  it  had,  undoubtedly. 

EVIDENCE  OF  RECENT  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  GLASS.  ^ 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  some  figures  to  bear  on  this  statement  of  yours 
about  the  plate-glass  trust  having  increased  the  price  of  glass  100  or  150  per  cent 
inside  of  2  years.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  a  particular  size  of  glass  and  show 
what  the  price  of  it  was  2  years  ago,  then  at  different  periods  since,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  have  you  take  the  same  prices  for  the  same  glass  in  Europe,  beginning  with 
that  period,  and  show  the  changes  as  they  went  on,  if  any  were  made.  Can  you  not 
do  that? — A.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  changes  as  they  occurred  in  the 
domestic  article,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give  you  that  information  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  changes  within  the  same  period. 

Q.  Will  you  take  particular  classes  of  glass,  show  what  the  prices  were  2  years  ago, 
3  months,  6  months,  and  so  on  for  the  2-year  period? — A.  Yes;  I  can  take  a  stated 
size  and  show  you  what  it  was  wox-th  3  years  ago  and  what  it  is  to-day.  I  can  give 
you  that  in  detail  now,  so  far  as  the  domestic  article  is  concerned,  but  I  can  not  with 
reference  to  the  foreign.  I  will  give  you  3  examples.  Take  size  12  by  60— that  is, 
12  inches  by  60  inches;  the  price  2  or  3  years  ago  was  75  cents  a  light;  to-da^  it  is 
selling  for  $1.88.  .Size  24  by  60,  the  price  2  or  3  years  ago  was  $2.40;  to-day  it  is  $6. 
Size  24  by  84,  2  or  3  years  ago  was  selling  at  $4.55;  to-day  it  is  selling  at  $11.38. 
The  basis  that  I  take  on  the  price  2  or  3  years  ago  is  90  per  cent  discount;  the  basis 
to-day  is  75  per  cent  discount. 

Q.  Those  are  sizes  in  common  use? — A.  Those  are  sizes  largely  in  demand;  in  fact, 
those  three  sizes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  demand. 

1  See  pp.  231,232. 
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The  following  table  gives  prices  for  a  longer  period: 

Average  selling  prices  per  square  foot  for  polished  plate  glass  from  1890  to  1900. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892-93. 

1894. 

1895  (Jan. 
to  July). 

1895  (July 
to  Dec), 
new  Ust. 

1896  (Jan. 
to  July). 

Aug., 

1896,  to 

Apr., 

1897. 

1  to  5  feet 

Cents. 

■  49 

64 

85 

90 

Cents. 
51 
67 
88 
93 

Cents. 
42 
64 
85 
90 

Cents. 
33 

m 

57 
60i 

CenU. 
SIJ 
51i 
68 
72 

Cents. 
32 
51i 
73 
77 

Cents. 
32 
51J 
73 
•77 

Cents. 

5  to  10  feet 

48 

10  to  25  feet  . 

68 

25  to  60  feet 

May,1897, 

to  Sept., 

1897. 

Oct.  and 
Nov., 
1897. 

Dee.,1897, 

to  Apr., 

1898. 

May,1898, 

to  Aug., 

1898. 

Aug., 

1898,  to 

July,1899. 

Aug., 

1899,  to 

Jan.,  1900. 

Feb.,1900,    i^^l' 

19M      'Dec.,1900, 
^'^^     |inclusive. 

lto5feet 

Cents. 
20 
32i 
46 
49 

Cents. 
23 
32i 
46 
49 

Cents. 
15 
24 
34 
36 

Cents. 
27 
43 
61 
65 

Cents. 
30 
48 
68 
72 

Cents. 
32 
51J 
73 
77 

Cents. 
34 
54 
764 
81 

Cents. 
37i 

5  to  10  feet 

60 

10  to  25  feet 

90 

&  to  60  feet . 

85 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHM.iN.)  How  far  was  the  importation  of  glass  affected  from  1894 
to  1897  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill?  Have  you  any  information  on  that  point? — 
A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  it  increase? — A.  It  largely  increased,  I  believe,  under  the  Wilson  law. 

Q.  Was  there  any  surplus,  or  was  there  any  excess  of  importation  just  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  increase  in  the  general  importation 
during  that  period,  from  1894  to  1897? — A.  I  believe  there  was;  yes. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  the  Wilson  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  price  in  this  country,  would 
it  not? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  By  the  natural  law  of  competition? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.  )  Has  your  house  ever  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Kttsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  not  to  import  glass? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why,  then,  should  they  lay  down  the  law  to  you  to  prevent  you  from  importing 
glass? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  to  kill  competition  entirely. 

Q.  What  right  has  one  American  citizen  or  corporation  or  firm  to  dictate  to 
another  as  to  what  it  shall  or  shall  not  do? — A.  Well,  they  assume  that  right. 

Q.  On  what  basis  do  they  assume  it? — A.  The  right  of  might,  I  presume.  They 
control  the  situation  because  they  control  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  glass,  and 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  reduce  the  price  whenever  they  see  any  imports  com- 
ing in  that  would  possibly  displace  a  portion  of  their  output. 

Q.  You  regard  their  organization,  then,  as  a  monopoly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  regard  their  methods  of  business  as  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  oppressive? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  oppressive. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint,  or  has  anybody  on  behalf  of  your  house 
made  any  complaint,  to  any  district  attorney  or  grand  jury  against  their  organization 
and  its  methods? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  you  have  heard  read  here,'  you  have  a  speedy  and  effective  and  inex- 
pensive remedy  against  their  alleged  abuses? — A.  I  think  that  has  been  brought  forth 
in  the  testimony  of  the  previous  witness.  But  at  the  same  time  the  cause  for  the  evil 
exists  and  will  exist  whether  we  should  obtain  a  speedy  remedy  from  any  Federal 
court  or  not.  It  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oppressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  of  which  the 
manufacturers  are-taking  an  undue  advantage.  The  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  is  pri- 
marily made  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  American  industries  and  propagating 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  protection  of  the  workingman  against  the  low 
wages  in  Europe.  But,  as  I  have  stated  before,  I  have  not  heard  or  I  have  not 
known  of  any  increase  given  in  the  wages  to  the  workingmen  by  the  plate-glass 

iSee  testimony  of  Mr.  F.  G.  EUiott,  p.  215. 
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manufacturers  here,  and  we  do  know  to  a  certainty  that  they  have  increased  the  price 
to  the  consumer  150  per  cent. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  supplies  to  the  market  80  per 
cent  of  the  plate  glass  consumed? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  Who  supplies  the  remaining  20  per  cent? — ^A.  Three  outside  corporations;  3 
outside  plate-glass  companies. 

Q.  You  speak  of  them  as  outside  companies.  You  mean  that  they  are  independ- 
ent of  the  trust  or  combination? — ^A.  That  is  the  definition  the  trade  gives  them,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  independent. 

Q.  They  are  engaged  in  producing  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  they;  can  you  tell? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  give  their  names  and  places  of  business. — A.  The  Standard  Plate  Glass 
Company,  Butler,  Pa. ;  the  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
the  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  long  these  companies  have  been  in  the  business  of 
furnishing  glass  to  the  market? — A.  The  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company,  I  think, 
has  been  in  business  a  good  many  years — at  least  10  years  or  more.  1  think  you 
could  call  them  an  old-established  firm  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term;  and  I  think 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  American  Plate  Glass  Company  at  Alexandria.  The 
Edward  Ford  Glass  Plate  Company  is  a  new  concern,  a  plant  about  a  year  or  two  old, 
just  getting  in  working  order,  but  manufacturing  some  output. 

Q.  Is  the  glass  furnished  by  these  companies  of  equally  good  (juality  with  that 
produced  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Yes;  about  identical. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  from  any  of  these  3  outside  or  independent  companies? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well,  their  glass  is  principally  marketed  in  the  West. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  trade  or  in  transportation  why  you  should  not  buy 
of  them  if  you  wish  to? — A.  Well,  their  output  is  comparatively  limited,  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the  country,  and  what  glass  they  do  produce 
has  all  been  engaged  principally  by  western  jobbers  or  men  financially  interested  in 
their  plants. 

Q.  bo  you  know  whether  or  not  any  other  firms  or  companies  are  building  plate- 
glass  works  in  this  country? — A.  I  do  not  know  definitely.  I  hear  rumors,  but  I 
could  not  substantiate  them. 

Q.  Now,  these  3  independent  companies  which  exist,  and  others,  if  there  are  any, 
which  are  beginning  an  existence,  are  organized  under  our  American  laws  and  con- 
ditions the  same  as  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company,  are  they  not? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Has  it  occun-ed  to  you  that  if  these  laws  were  changed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  alleged  abuses  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  change  might 
be  oppressive  to  these  new  and  independent  companies,  and  might  possibly  impair 
their  ability  to  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  I  do  not  quite 
catch  the  drift  of  your  question. 

Q.  Suppose  the  tariff  were  to  be  reduced  as  you  think  it  should  be  to  prevent  the 
abuses  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  would  that  reduction  be  destructive 
of  these  mdependent  competing  companies? — A.  No.  I  think  they  are  financially 
well  equipped  to  compete  in  the  open  market  if  they  so  decide. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  is  to  hinder  your  getting  your  supply  of  glass  from  them? — A. 
As  I  said  before,  their  output  is  limited  and  all  of  it  has  been  engaged. 

Q.  If  prices  are  excessive,  why  do  they  not  enlarge  their  works  so  as  to  sui)ply  the 
demand?— A.  That  is  the  natural  course  of  business,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the 
natural  course  of  monopolies  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  think  the  natural  course  of 
monopolies  is  to  restrict  the  output  and  put  up  the  price. 

Q.  That  is  the  charge  you  make  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  Do 
you  claim  the  independent  companies  are  monopolies? — A.  I  do  not  remember  making 
any  charge  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  about  restricting  the  output. 

Q.  But  that  it  is  a  monopoly? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  these  independent  companies  are  monopolies? — A.  Well,  it  is 
generally  supposed  they  are  working  under  agreements  with  the  Pittsburg  company 
as  to  uniform  prices. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  agreements? — A.  Only  hearsay. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  measures  to  obtain  definite  and  exact  information  as  to 
whether  such  agreements  exist  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  such  agreements  exist  between  these  companies  and  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  would  it  not  seem  to  you  that  they  are  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law?— 
A.  Yes.  I  might  say,  without  interrupting  you,  that  if  the  so-called  independent 
companies  and  the  Pittsburg  company  are  working  under  an  understanding,  the  facta 
are  not  obtainable  in  writing,  or  any  evidence  that  would  be  competent  evidence 
before  a  court. 
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EAENINGS   OF  THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE   GLASS    COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  dividends  declared  or  paid  by  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  since  they  went  into  the  combination? — A.  So;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  money-making  concern  or  not  under  the  com- 
bination?— A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  combined  company  is  making  more  money  on  the  prod- 
uct than  they  did  while  they  were  separate  companies? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  their  dividends  are  greater  or  less  than  those  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies  in  the  same  business? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  scale  of  prices  given  to  the  distributer  or  to  the 
consumer  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  the 
independent  companies? — A.  I  know  it  is  in  some  lines.  Whether  it  is  in  all  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  not  buying  from  the  independent  companies. 

KINDS  OP  GLASS  HANDLED. 

Q.  Is  there  anjr  more  profit  to  you  as  merchants,  not  producers,  in  handling  the 
"A"  stock — that  is,  stock  sheets — than  there  is  in  handling  the  cut  sizes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  desire  to  bring  into  your  business  the  cutting  and  sale  of  the  larger  sheets 
so  that  there  will  be  a  profit  in  handling  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  understand,  then,  when  you  bring  forward  your  argument  here,  that  your 
desire  as  a  merchant  is  to  acquire  part  of  this  profit  by  having  the  same  rights  as  to 
stock  sheets  as  you  have  as  to  cut  sizes? — A.  Bather  the  privilege  of  buying  the  stock 
sheets. 

Q.  It  is  more  profitable  to  you? — A.  It  can  be  handled  to  better  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman. )  You  would  have  no  grievance  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  if  you  were  able  to  be  "A"  buyers  as  well  as  "  B"  buyers? — A.  I 
think  the  same  conditions  would  exist. 

Q.  Is  the  glass  that  you  speak  of  known  in  the  trade  as  cast  polished  plate  glass? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  may  be  either  finished  or  unfinished? — A.  In  speaking  of  plate  glass  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  finished  article,  or  polished. 

Q.  You  handle  the  finished  article? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  handle  no  silvered  glass? — A.  Yes;  every  line  of  glass  for  glazing 
purposes. 

Q.  The  trade  size  is  16  by  24  inches? — A.  Not  for  plate  glass;  that  is  window  glass. 

Q.  I  understand  the  cast  polished  plate  glass,  16  by  24  inches,  is  a  trade  glass. — A. 
It  is  a  size  that  is  used. 

Q.  And  24  by  30  inches  square,  also  24  by  60  inches?— A.  Yes. 

effects  of  the  tariff  on  plate  glass. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  comparative  tariffs  of  1897,  1894,  and  1890  on 
these  different  sizes  of  glass? — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  In  1890  the  tariff  on  16  by  24  was  5  cents  per  square  foot;  in  1894  it  was  also 
5  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  1897  it  was  8  cents  per  square  foot.  In  1890  the  tariff 
on  24  by  30  was  8  cents;  in  1894  the  same,  and  in  1897,  10  cents.  In  1890  the  24  by 
60  was  25  cents  per  square  foot;  in  1894  it  was  22J  cents. — A.  I  believe  that  size  has 
always  been  22f  cents. 

Q.  In  1897  it  was  the  same? — A.  The  same  to-day,  I  believe — that  large  size. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  tariff  is  substantially  the  same  under  the  1897  tariff  that  it  was  in 
1894  and  1890,  how  can  the  tariff  be  the  reason  for  the  condition  of  affairs  that  you 
complain  of? — A.  just  as  I  told  you;  they  take  advantage  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  How  more  now  than  in  1890  or  in  1894?— A.  Because  their  interests  are  more 
consolidated.  They  have  a  grasp  on  the  output;  they  control  the  output  and  the 
distribution  of  it  to-day. 

Q.  By  a  combination? — A.  Presumably  so. 

y.  And  if  that  is  unlawfully  done  it  is  an  unlawful  combination? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly is. 

Q.  Then  the  diflBculty  is  the  unlawful  combination  and  not  the  tariff? — A.  Prima- 
rily it  is  the  result  of  the  high  tariff. 

Q.  But  was  not  thought  of  until  the  tariff  of  1897  and  the  growth  of  trusts  in  later 
years;  that  is  your  claim? — A.  That  is  the  idea.  In  other  words,  the  plate-glass 
manufacturers  were  not  so  arrogant  then  as  they  are  now.     As  the  correspondence 
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shows— the  copies  of  the  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Elliott,^  they  have  it  within  their 
power  to  prevent  you  from  importing.     This  is  one  of  the  tendencies  and  evilsof  the 
day  which  would  not  be  possible  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  tariff  and  protective  duty 
which  protects  nobody  but  the  manufacturer. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  FAHauHAK. )  And  the  workingman ;  you  would  add  that? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING    DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  BUYERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  trust  permit  of  more  than  one  "A"  buyer  in  a 
city — in  Philadelphia,  for  instance? — A.  Not  in  this  city.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  be  in  other  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  I  know  there  is  only 
one  "A"  buyer  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.)  And  who  ia  that  one? — A.  The  Hires-Turner  Glass  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  the  result  of  the  trust's  action,  is  it? — A.  They 
promulgated  that  program  of  "A"  and  "B"  buyers;  announced  it  to  the  trade,  to 
us,  and  everyone  else  interested  in  glass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  had  been  the  course  of  the  trade  prior  to  that  pro- 
mulgation?— A.  You  could  buy  in  stock  sheets.  You  could  make  a  contract  and  buy 
stock  sheets.  You  could  send  in  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  make  a  contract  for 
what  you  wanted  at  whatever  price  they  chose  to  sell  you.  There  was  no  uniformity 
of  prices,  as  there  is  to-day. 

Q.  Did  dealers  generally  buy  large  sheets  and  cut  them  themselves? — A.  Yes. 
They  preferred  to  buy  them  that  way  because  they  were  cheaper,  and  from  business 
experience  it  was  found  to  be  more  advantageous  to  buy  that  way  than  to  buy  cut  sizes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  they  restrict  that  cutting  to  one  firm  in  a  city? — A. 
Why  they  give  that  privilege  as  "A"  buyers,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  actual  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade  or  is  it  oppressive  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  more  money? — A.  I  think  it  is  oppressive.  I  think  it  is 
a  step  to  crowd  out  the  jobber  of  plate  glass — give  them  less  competition. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  company  in  crowding  out  the  jobber? — A.  To  take 
the  field  themselves  exclusively,  I  presume. 

Q.  So  as  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  retailers  of  glass  and  thus  crowd  out  cue 
class  of  middlemen? — A.  I  presume  that  is  the  inference  that  can  be  drawn. 

Q.  Is  that  oppressive  to  the  retailer? — A.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  price  haa 
advanced  150  per  cent  in  the  last  3  years  is  evidence  that  it  is  oppressive. 

Q.  That  might  be  from  other  causes;  but  is  the  mere  fact  of  crowding  out  the  job- 
ber or  any  other  middleman  oppressive  to  the  retailer?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in 
that  direction.  When  you  eliminate  competition,  the  man  who  remains  in  the  field 
can  sell  his  product  any  way  he  pleases.  If  they  have  been  enabled  to  advance  the 
prices  150  per  cent  in  the  last  3  years  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  dealers, 
what  will  they  do  when  they  have  eliminated  every  vestige  of  competition  and 
crowded  out  the  "A"  and  "B"  buyers? 

POSSIBILITY    OF  JOINT    ACTION    AGAINST   THE    PITTSBURG    PLATE   GLASS   COMPANY. 

Q.  Since  you  admit  that  you  can  buy  foreign  glass  at  a  lower  price  than  the  trust 
make,  and  since  you  admit  that  these  dealers  might  combine  to  buy  it,  would  not 
that,  in  your  opinion,  operate  as  restraint  upon  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 
monopoly? — A.  At  first  thought  it  would  appear  that  way,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  be  the  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  plate  glass  from  Europe?— A. 
Not  over  30  days  in  regular  stock  sizes;  sometimes  6  and  8  weeks.  I  will  say  30  to 
60  days. 

Q.  If  the  Philadelphia  dealers  were  to  boycott  the  trust  and  buy  in  Europe,  is  it 
probable  that  the  trust  would  then  invade  the  field  through  its  own  agents  and  supply 
the  trade  at  such  figures  that  the  dealers  who  had  patronized  Europe  would  be  carry- 
ing on  a  losing  venture,  as  you  say? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  could  not,  therefore,  compete  with  the  trust  by  this  method  that  is 
suggested  of  buying  in  Europe? — A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

THE   MIDDLEMAN   AND   THE   CONSUMER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  cost  of  glass  is  the  cost  of  the  material  plus  the  wages 
paid  to  the  laborer  and  a  necessary  allowance  for  the  investment  of  the  plant,  is  it 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  cost  of  glass  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  middleman  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer? — A.  Most  assuredly  not. 

1  See  p.  208. 
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Q.  Then  if  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  eUminates 
the  middleman,  as  represented  by  your  firm,  that  fact  of  itself  need  not  oppress  the 
consumer  of  the  glass,  need  it? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view  entirely. 

Q.  That  fact  of  itself,  that  you  are  not  given  the  privilege  to  sell  glass,  need  not 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  It  has  that  tendency.  I  have  demonstrated 
that  by  the  evidence. 

Q^  You  have  demonstrated  that  glass  costs  you  more. — A.  No;  I  have  demon- 
strated that  it  costs  the  consumer  more. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  addition  to  what  you  pay  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  profit  that  you  realize  for  the  handling  of  it? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  it  without  any  profit? — A.  We  sell  plate  glass  at  the  same  price  it  costs 
us,  and  we  get  our  differential,  or  whatever  you  may  term  it,  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  get  for  handling  plate  glass? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  that  5  per  cent  you  are  willing  to  have  a  tariff  agitation  in  the  United 
States  that  may  result  in  the  unsettling  of  values  in  every  line  of  industry? — A.  I  did 
not  say  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  question  asked  here  as  to  how  your  particular  line  of 
industry  could  receive  tariff  legislation  without  opening  up  the  whole  field  of  tariff 
agitation,  have  you  not? — A.  I  heard  the  testimony;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  So  far  as  this  question  of  the  tariff  is  concerned,  this  commis- 
sion is  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  busi- 
ness and  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  several  states  such  changes  in  laws  as  it 
may  think  best  to  recommend  for  the  improvement  of  business  conditions.  Now,  these 
witnesses  in  regard  to  glass  come  before  us  with  an  expressed  opinion  that  the  tariff 
is  the  cause  of  the  diflEiculties  that  they  encounter.  That  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  hear  their  evidence,  and  that,  of  course,  involves  the  tariff  question  in  broad 
terms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  This  further  question  is  desired  to  be  asked:  Does  the  Pitts- 
buyg  Plate  Glass  Company  have  a  distributing  house  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities? — A.  Yes;  in  all  the  large  cities.  That  is  a  recent  innovation,  though;  within 
the  past  few  years. 

Q.  And  they  supply  you  from  that  distributing  house? — A.  If  they  have  the  stock; 
if  not,  they  ship  it  from  the  factories. 

Q.  And  if  you  attempted  to  boycott  them  by  importing  glass  from  Europe,  they 
would  have  the  ready  facilities  for  supplying  the  trade  in  Philadelphia  while  you 
were  getting  glass  from  Europe? — A.  They  have,  yes.  I  might  strengthen  my  posi- 
tion by  saymg  they  are  not  running  at  their  full  capacity.     I  believe  one  plant  is  idle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  If  they  were  to  establish  their  own  means  of  distribution, 
that  of  itself  would  eliminate  the  middleman,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would,  because  the  glass  business  is  a  peculiar  one.  To  engage  in  it  largely  requires 
the  handling  of  various  other  lines  of  glass  in  connection  with  the  plate  glass,  and  in 
that  way  they  could  not  eliminate  us  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAHftUHAR) .  Here  is  a  question  that  is  sent  up  [referring  to  slip  of 
paper]  that  may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  The  question  is.  Does  not  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  at  its  branch  houses,  also  handle  a  line  of  paints, 
brushes,  and  similar  supplies  from  a  factory  in  which  they  are  interested? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  another  recent  innovation. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Has  not  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  the  right  to 
go  into  the  paint  and  oil  business  if  they  wish  to? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

(testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  S^,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  PITCAIRN, 

President  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Jonh  Pitcaim,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-oflSce  address. — A.  John 
Pitcaim;  No.  1304  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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Q.  What  is  your  occupation  and  position? — A.  President  of  the  Httsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOPICS  TREATED. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way 
concerning  the  business,  not  only  of  your  company,  but  of  that  industry  in  general. — 
A.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Industrial  Commission:  In  response  to  your 
invitation  I  apjiear  before  you  to  give  any  information  in  my  power  upon  the  subjects 
you  are  investigating,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  industry  with  which  I  am 
connected,  which  I  will  treat  under  the  following  heads; 

1.  Brief  statement  of  the  growth  of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  the  United  States. 
(a)  Origin  and  growth  of  the  industry,  1869  to  1900. 

(ft)  Overproduction  by  reason  of  competition  induced  by  large  profits.  Period  of 
depression  in  the  industry. 

(c)  Consolidation  of  the  largest  factories  by  purchase  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company. 

2.  Distribution  of  its  own  product  hy  the  consolidated  company. 

3.  Necessity  of  extending  the  jobbing  business  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany by  adding  the  sale  of  allied  products,  such  as  window  glass,  paints,  and  paints 
ers'  supplies. 

4.  Conditions  of  the  industry  in  Europe, 
(a)  Production  in  Europe  for  1900. 

(6)  Combinations  of  manufacturers  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England, 
and  the  international  syndicate. 

(c)   The  United  States  a  "dumping  ground  "  for  the  surplus  product  of  Europe. 
5.  Answer  to  charges  of  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Elliott  and  Mr.  George  H.  Mayer. 

(a)  Origin  of  classification  of  preferential  buyers. 

(6)  Eeasons  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  embarking  in  the  jobbing 
business. 

(c)  Advance  in  prices  justified  by  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor. 

(d)  Advance  in  prices  reasonable,  not  excessive,  as  charged. 

(«)  Comparison  of  selling  prices  of  plate  glass  at  periods  of  five  years  from  1875  to 
1900. 

6.  Tariff  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Profits  and  dividends. 

8.  Annual  statement  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  to  January  1,  1900. 

9.  Wages;  Comparative  statement  of  wages  of  labor  in  Belgium  and  the  United 

States. 

I 

THE    GEOWTH    OP   THE    PLATE-GLASS   INDUSTRY    IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

(o)   Origin  and  growth  of  the  industry. 

After  various  attempts  to  manufacture  polished  plate  glass  in  the  United  States, 
which  were  all  made  on  a  very  small  scale  and  proved  soon  to  be  failures,  the  first 
substantial  success  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  C.  DePauw,  at  the  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
works,  which  were  incorporated  in  1869,  but  did  not  produce  polished  plate  glass 
until  1873.  In  later  years  this  factory  was  dismantled  on  account  of  obsolete  machin- 
ery and  unfavorable  location. 

The  Crystal  City  (Mo. )  works  organized  in  1872,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Plate  Glass  Company,  and  reorganized  as  the  Crystal  City  Plate  Glass  Company  in 
1876  by  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  took  the  next  step  toward  the  expansion  of  the 
plate  glass  industry  in  the  United  States,  beginning  on  a  small  scale  in  comparison 
with  the  present  magnitude  of  these  works,  and  proving  successful  without  inter- 
ruption. 

In  1883  the  Creighton  factory  was  founded  by  Capt.  John  B.  Ford,  with  whom  1 
became  associated  in  consequence  of  rny  interest  in  natural  gas,  and  it  was  at  these 
works  that  the  new  idea  of  using  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  was 
introduced. 

The  Tarentum  and  Ford  City  works'were  started  shortly  afterwards,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  new  works  at  Butler,  Duquesne,  Charleroi,  and  Irwia,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a,nd  at  Kokomo,  Elwood,  and  Alexandria,  in  Indiana;  later  a  factory  was  established 
at  Walton,  Pa. ,  and  recently  one  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

After  passing  through  more  or  less  difficult  periods,  during  which  some  of  the  fac- 
tories were  dismantled  and  others  reorganized,  the  situation  of  the  polished  plate- 
glass  industry  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  date,  1900,  is  as  follows: 
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Statement  of  total  furnaces  and  pots  and  number  in  operation  December  20,  1900. 


Location. 

Total. 

In  operation. 

Capacity. 

Fur- 
naces. 

Pots. 

Fur- 
naces. 

Pots. 

Sales.i 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.: 
No.l 

Creighton,  Pa 

Tarentum,  Pa 

Ford  City,  Pa 

do 

3 
4 
5 
5 
6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
6 

60 

80 
100 
100 
120 
100 

80 
100 

80 
120 

2 
3 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
0 

40 
60 
80 
80 

2120 
80 
60 
60 
60 

=  120 

Feet. 
1,900,000 
2,614,500 
3,486,000 
3,486,000 
1,890,000 
3,486,000 
2,614,600 
2, 614, 500 
2, 614, 500 
1,260,000 

Feel. 

No.2 

No.  3 

No.4 

Ho.  5 

do 

No.  6 

Charleroi,  Pa 

Elwood,  Ind 

Kokomo,  Ind 

Crystal  City,  Mo.. 
Walton,  Pa 

No.  7 

No.  8  

No.  9 

No.  10 

Total 

1 
6 
5 

940 
60 
104 
100 

29 
2 
3 
3 

760 
40 
60 

40 

25,966,000 
1,900,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 

13,637,146 
1,925,000 
2,184,000 
1,050,000 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Co. . . 
American  Plate  Glass  Co.  . 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Co 

Butler,  Pa 

Alexandria,  Ind. . 
Toledo,  Ohio 

61 

1,204 

37 

900 

31,866,000 

18, 796, 146 

1  Sales  for  1900,  month  of  December  estimated. 


2  Small  pot.=. 


In  1876  the  domestic  production  was  about  600,000  feet,  and  5,700,000  feet  were 
imported,  showing  a  total  of  plate  glaas  consumption  in  the  tfnited  States  of  6,300,000 
feet  only,  against  sales  of  domestic  and  foreign  glass  of  about  21,000,000  feet  in  1900. 
This  shows  the  remarkable  development  of  the  industry  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

(6)   Overproduction  by  reason  of  competition  indxLced  by  large  profits. 

The  growth  of  the  plate  glass  industry  has  been  spasmodic.  After  numerous  fail- 
ures, as  I  have  before  stated,  success  was  acnieved  by  the  Crystal  City  Plate  Glass 
Company,  and  two  new  factories  were  soon  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  For 
several  years  lai^e  profits  were  made,  which  stimulated  the  erection  of  7  new  fac- 
tories, resulting  in  a  production  largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country 
and  a  consequent  depression  in  prices.  The  industry  became  unprofitable.  One 
factory  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  several  others  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
This  condition  lasted  for  several  years,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  consoUdate  the 
largest  factories. 

(c)   Consolidation  of  the  largest  factories,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

A  difference  in  views  in  regard  to  capitalization  delayed  the  consolidation  for  many 
months,  some  of  the  owners  desiring  a  large  capital,  but  a  conservative  element  insisting 
that  the  properties  should  be  put  in  at  actual  values.  The  conservative  element  finally 
prevailed  and  the  consolidation  was  effected  by  means  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  which  owned  4  factories,  increasing  its  capital  and  buying  the  properties 
of  the  other  companies.  The  actual  capital  of  the  consolidated  company  was 
110,000,000.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  buying  in  the  various  factories 
at  actual  values  the  policy  was  different  from  that  of  many  consolidations  of  recent 
date  with  capital  stock  far  beyond  the  actual  values  of  the  properties  represented. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ITS   OWN   PRODUCT  BY  THE  CONSOLIDATED   COMPANY. 

There  were  still  three  independent  factories  which  did  not  come  into  the  consoli- 
dation, owing  to  their  being  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  their  liabilities  being  such 
that  their  stockholders  would  receive  little  or  nothing  on  the  basis  of  values  plaxjed 
upon  the  factories  which  had  consolidated.  The  consolidated  company  reduced  the 
production  of  its  factories,  and  the  independent  companies  were  enabled  to  run  their 
factories  at  full  capacity.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  jobbers,  who  fixed  the  prices  at  which  glass  was  sold,  and  it  was  determined  by 
the  consolidated  company  to  establish  its  own  branch  houses  and  sell  its  glass  directly 
to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time  it  has  invested  in  the  jobbing  branch  of  its 
business  $4,044,000,  and  has  warehouses  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Davenport, 
Columbus,  Milwaukee,  and  Omaha,  with  branch  offices  for  the  sale  of  glass  at  Roches- 
ter, Baltimore,  and  Buffalo. 
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THE    NECESSITY  OF    ADDING    THE    SALE    OP  SUCH   ALLIED   PK0DUCT8  AS  WINDOW  GLASS, 
PAINTS,  AND   PAINTEKS'    SUPPLIES. 

The  sale  of  plate  glass  alone  would  not  warrant  the  establishment  of  branch  houses, 
except  in  the  largest  cities;  therefore  necessity  compelled  us  to  add  these  branches 
to  our  jobbing  busmess,  in  order  to  meet  competition  and  that  we  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  to  buyers  all  lines  handled  by  the  trade  generally. 

CONDITIONS   OF  THE  INDUSTRY   IN  EUROPE. 

The  following  is  the  latest  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the 
plate-glass  industry  in  Europe. 

(a)  Production  in  Europe. 

The  production  of  jjolished  plate  glass  in  Kurope  for  the  year  1900  is  as  follows: 


Numea  of  companies. 

Producing 
capacity. 

Actual  out- 
put. 

BELGIUM. 

Square  feet. 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,300,000 
2,900,000 
2,200,000 
2,100,000 
1,900,000 
1,600,000 
800,000 

Square/eet, 
2,500,000 
2,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 

St  Roch                                                                             

Charleroi                               

Oieniea                                                                              

1,100,000 
1,100,000 
1, 100, 000 

Roux               .        - 

Floreffe                                                                      

700,000 
400,000 

21,700,000 

12,400,000 

FRANCE. 

St.  Gobain  (4  factories)  . . . 

7.500,000 
3,700,000 
1,700,000 
1,600,000 
800,000 

8,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,400,000 

Nord              .                                     .... 

Bouasoit 

Assevent  .    .                

800,000 

Total,  8  factories 

15,300,000 

7,800,000 

GEKMANY. 

Stolberg  and  Mannheim . . 

4,700,000 
2,600,000 
2,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,600,000 
1,200,000 
700,000 

2,400,000 

Eckamp 

1,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

Herzogenrath 

Porz-Urbach .  . 

Freden. 

600,000 

300,000 

Total,  8  factories 

14,700,000 

6,600,000 

i;ngland. 

Pilkington  Brothers 

4,200,000 

London  and  Manchester 

2,300,000 

British 

900,000 

500,000 

Total,  4  factories 

7,900,000 

7,900,000 

AUSTRIA. 

St.  Gobain  (Ellen) -   - 

Total,  2  factories 

2,300,000 

1,100,000 

RUSSIA. 

Nord 

1,100,000 
700,000 

LaKash 

Moaoow 

700,000 

Midi 

700,000 

Total,  4  factories.... 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

ITALY. 

Pisa  (St.  Gobain  Co.) 

800,000 

800,000 

68,900,000 

39,800,000 
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The  above  statistics  have  been  recently  gathered  with  great  care  and  are  believed 

to  be  correct. 
In  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  pjurope,  I  give  the 

following  official  statistics  for  Belgium: 

Production  in —  Square  meters. 

1895 1,080,620 

1896 1,226,475 

1897 1,230,550 

1898 1,453,365 

1899 1,619,590 

While  official  figures  of  this  kind  are  not  compiled  for  the  other  European  countries, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  growth  has  been  smiilar  wherever  plate  glass  is  manufac- 
tured in  Europe. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  consumption  of  plate  glass  is  not  elastic  and 
can  not  be  forced  so  as  to  absorb  an  arbitrary  increase  of  production,  the  consumption 
depending  upon  general  prosperity,  because  plate  glass  is  considered  a  luxury.  In 
the  opinion  of  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  in  Europe,  the  selling  price  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  ^neral  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  increase  of  production  being 
spasmodic,  while  the  consumption,  although  steadily  growing,  remains  limited. 

(6)  CorMnaiions  of  manufacturers  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England — The 

international  syndicate. 

Aside  from  short  periods  of  indiscriminate  competition,  which  have  invariably 
proven  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  there  has  always  been  cooper- 
ation, trust,  or  syndicate  arrangement  among  the  European  manufacturers  of  plate 
glass  for  regulating  prices,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  latter  years,  also  for 
adjusting  the  production. 

In  France  the  St.  Gobain  Company  has  the  laziest  production,  and  has  thorough 
control  of  the  market  through  close  connection  with  the  other  manufacturers  in  that 
country.  (This  company,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Europe,  dating  back  for  more  than 
2  centuries,  has  4  factories  in  France,  2  in  Germany,  1  in  Belgium,  1  in  Italy,  and  1  in 
Austria. ) 

In  Germany  the  manufacturers  are  united  in  one  syndicate  regulating  production 
and  price. 

In  Belgium  the  sales  for  all  the  factories  are  apportioned  and  are  made  through 
one  selling  office. 

In  England  one  very  important  manufacturer  controls  the  market,  the  smaller 
factories  working  in  accord. 

These  various  manufacturing  powers  in  Europe  have  combined  into  one  strong  inter- 
national syndicate,  in  order  to  regulate  and  divide  among  themselves  the  world's 
markets.  They  assign  certain  markets  to  such  manufacturers  as  through  their 
geographical  location  nave  the  greatest  facility  for  providing  for  the  same;  they  pre- 
vent the  buyers,  by  means  of  what  is  called  "premium  of  fidelity"  and  also  by  a 
"black-list  system,"  from  disturbing  the  rules  imposed  by  the  syndicate;  and  they 
also  regulate  the  production  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  unreasonably  exceed  the 
consumption.  The  statistics  given  above  illustrate  to  what  extent  the  production  is 
reduced  below  the  productive  capacity  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  consumption. 

Prices  are  established  by  decision  of  the  European  international  syndicate,  and  in 
this  way  all  the  markets  of  the  world  are  governed  for  the  interest  of  these  associated 
manufacturers. 

(c)   The  United  States  a  "dumping  ground"  for  the  surplus  prodv/:t  of  Europe. 

Only  the  United  States  is  left  outside  of  this  protecting  combination,  for  the  reason 
that  the  American  plate-glass  industry  has  not  been  able,  up  to  this  time,  to  export 
and  make  cooperation  valuable  to  the  powerful  European  organization.  This  market 
is  therefore  considered  a  desirable  "dumping  ground"  for  the  surplus  of  European 
production,  and  exceptionally  low  prices  are  made  by  the  foreign  manfacturers  for 
glass  intended  for  the  Uiuted  States.  For  example,  the  present  European  price  for 
polished  plate  glass,  cut  to  size,  is  for  the  United  States  40  per  cent  and  5  per  cent 
discount  from  a  certain  price  list;  for  England  10  per  cent  discount  from  the  same 
price  list,  which  means  a  difference  in  price  of  58  per  cent. 

European  discounts  for  stock  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass  are,  for  the  United  States, 
30  per  cent  off  the  list;  for  England,  5  per  cent  off  the  same  list,  which  shows  a  dif- 
ference of  36  per  cent. 
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A  comparison  between  prices  for  polished  plate  glass  in  France  and  those  quoted 
for  glass  intended  for  the  United  States  market  makes  still  more  evident  the  aggres- 
sive policy  directed  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  against  this  country.  Exact  figures 
can  not  be  given,  because  the  basic  tariffs  are  different;  but,  on  an  average,  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  polished  plate  glass  is  sold  in  France  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  if 
shipped  to  this  country. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  upon  our  home  industry  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
official  figures  of  imports  of  polished  plate  glass  into  the  United  States  for  the  first 
10  months  of  the  last  3  years: 

Square  feet. 

1898 368,797 

1899 716,632 

1900 1, 590, 350 

The  months  of  November  and  December  of  the  present  year,  during  which  time 
much  larger  quantities  have  been  imported  into  this  country  than  during  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  years,  will  show  a  considerably  larger  proportionate  increase, 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  selling  prices  for  this  country,  used  as  a 
' '  dumping  ground , ' '  are  not  limited  by  their  cost.  Having  well-paying  markets  else- 
where, they  can  easily  afford,  and  even  find  it  profitable,  to  dispose  of  the  overflow 
of  their  production  on  the  United  States  market  at  a  price  below  their  average  cost. 

ANSWERS  TO   CHARGES   OF   MB.  FRED.  Q.  ELLIOTT  AND   MR.  GEORGE  H.  MAYER. 

At  the  hearing  before  this  commission  on  Thursday,  the  19th  instant,  testimony 
was  given  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Mayer  which  was  incorrect  and  which  I  desire  to 
answer. 

(a)  Origin  of  classifieaiion  of  preferential  buyers. 

It  was  said  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  originated  the  distinction 
between  "A"  and  "  B  "  buyers ;  that  this  was  a  part  of  this  company' s  programme,  and 
that  that  distinction  involved  an  unjust  difference  between  the  preferential  prices. 
I  think  it  desirable  that  the  commission  should  understand  that  this  company  did 
not  originate  the  classification  of  buyers.  Many  years  before  the  consolidation  of 
our  company  it  was  the  custom  for  the  manufacturers  to  sell  their  product  to  certain 
large  buyers  (who  were  designated  "A"  buyers),  and  these  buyers  in  turn  recognized 
a  certain  class  of  buyers  who  did  business  on  a  smaller  scale  and  to  whom  the  "A" 
buyers  made  preferential  prices.  These  latter  were  designated  "B"  buyers.  The 
classification  of  "A"  and  "B"  buyers  was  founded  upon  just  considerations.  The 
'  'A' '  buyers  carried  large  stocks  of  glass  at  their  own  risk  and  at  a  considerable  capital 
investment.  The  "B"  buyers  did  a  hand-to-mouth  business,  involving  little  risk 
and  practically  no  investment. 

(6)  Seasons  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company's  embarking  in  the  jobbing  bvMness. 

The  "A"  buyers  organized  themselves  into  an  association  called  the  "National 
Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association."  This  association  regulated  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  to  a  large  extent  fixed  the  -pnces  which  they  would  pay  to  the  manufacturer. 
This  association  was  in  existence  in  May,  1895,  when  the  Kttsburg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany and  several  other  manufacturers  consolidated  their  factories.  Our  company, 
when  the  consolidation  took  place,  had  no  idea  of  marketing  its  own  product,  but 
the  demands  of  the  jobbers'  association  became  so  objectionable  that  we  decided  to 
market  our  product  through  our  own  warehouses.  The  jobbers'  association  had 
demanded  that  our  company  should  not  sell  stock  sizes  to  any  jobber  outside  of  the 
association.  Subsequently  they  modified  this  to  the  extent  that  we  should  not  sell 
stock  sizes  to  any  jobber  who  did  not  carry  at  least  50,000  feet  of  stock.  In  other 
words,  their  demand  was  that  we  should  discriminate  against  jobbers  outside  of  their 
association.  This  was  the  immediate  reason  for  our  going  into  the  jobbing  business, 
though  it  was  expected  that  for  economic  reasons  we  would  ultimately  do  so. 

Incidentally,  to  show  the  nature  of  this  jobbers'  association,  I  wish  to  quote  one  of 
their  resolutions,  which  is  as  follows:  "That  we  will  not  offer  or  sell,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  plate  glass  or  other  glass  in  connection  therewith,  under  any  circum- 
stances, at  a  lower  price  or  on  any  other  terms  and  conditions  than  those  specified  by 
the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association." 

Having  decided  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  jobbers'  association,  it  was,  however, 
decided  that  we  should  not  antagonize  the  jobbers,  and  we  had  no  disposition  to 
crush  them  out  of  the  business.    Notwithstanding  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
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Company  has  been  called  a  monopoly,  we  do  not  deem  it  possible  or  desirable  to 
absolutely  control  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  plate  glass.  At  that  time  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  jobbers  at  Pittsburg  and  announced  our  company's  policy  to 
market  its  own  product,  at  the  same  time  announcing  that  we  did  not  intend  to 
slaughter  prices,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  jobbers  had  large  stocks  of  glass 
which  they  had  purchased  from  us  and  other  factories,  and  that,  as  some  of  them 
had  been  good  customers  of  our  company,  we  would  sustain  prices  until  they  could 
dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand.  I  also  announced  that  our  attitude  toward  the  job- 
bers would  be  friendly,  and  I  now  state  that  these  promises  have  been  consistently 
carried  out.  The  only  jobbers  that  I  know  of  that  went  out  of  business  were  those 
who  sold  out  to  this  company  and  who  became  associated  in  it  as  officers  or  man- 
agers of  branch  houses  of  this  company.  Outside  of  them  I  know  of  no  other  jobber 
of  plate  glass  of  any  importance  who  has  gone  out  of  the  business,  but  they  are  all 
making  good  legitimate  profits  upon  their  glass  business.  The  jobbers'  association 
referred  to  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  there  has  been  organized  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Association,  of  which  the  "A"  jobbers  throughout  the  country  are  members. 
These  members  obtain  their  glass  from  the  manufacturers  who  are  independent  of 
this  company,  to  wit:  The  Penn  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  Standard  Plate  Glass 
Company,  and  the  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company;  but  they  also  obtain  their 
"shorts,"  or  glass  which  can  not  conveniently  be  supplied  by  outside  companies, 
from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  That  association  of  jobbers  was  willing 
to  purchase  all  their  glass  from  American  manufacturers,  provided  the  manufacturers 
would  allow  them  certain  preferential  prices,  and  pursuant  thereto  that  association 
at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that  the  jobbers  should  not  import  any  plate 


It  was  charged  at  the  hearing  on  the  19th,  above  referred  to,  that  this  company 
had  sent  out  to  all  the  jobbers  throughout  the  country  a  certain  letter  arbitrarily 
prohibiting  the  jobbers  from  importing  glass.  In  answer  to  this,  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  are  91  recognized  "A"  and  "B"  jobbers  in  the  country,  and  that  the  letter 
referred  to  was  sent  to  three  of  them  only;  those  three  being  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  letter  was  not  a  demand  by  the  plate  glass  company  or  by  the  manufacturers, 
but  was  intended  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jobbers  to  the  fact  that  the  job- 
bers' promise  not  to  import  was  being  broken,  and  to  call  to  their  attention  the 
resolution  not  to  import  which  was  passed  by  the  jobbers  themselves. 

It  was  charged  that  the  local  jobbers  were  obliged  to  buy  their  glass  from  the  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company,  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  the  latter  company  would 
cut  them  oft  from  certain  sizes  of  glass  that  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  inde- 
pendent companies.  In  reply  to  this  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  has  never  refused  to  fill  any  orders  from  anyone  with  good  credit. 

Again,  they  said  that  they  could  import  glass  at  a  profit,  but  did  not  do  so  for  fear 
this  company  would  reduce  prices  and  make  the  foreign  venture  unprofitable.  It 
does  seem  as  if  what  they  really  fear  is  legitimate  competition.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  such  procedure  would  be  a  stifling  of  competition. 

(c)  Advance  inprices  reasonahle,  not  excessive. 

As  a  preface  to  the  discussion  of  advance  in  prices'  it  should  be  stated  that  plate- 
glass  prices  are  based  upon  the  size  of  the  plates;  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
American  product  is  in  sizes  less  than  10  square  feet;  and  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
glass  under  10  square  feet  is  not  sold  at  a  discount,  but  is  sold  at  foot  prices,  and  is 
sold  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  select  certain  sizes  and  show  the  advance  upon  them  only. 
The  average  advance  per  foot  on  all  sizes  is  the  only  true  method  of  showing  the 
increase  in  prices.  Again,  the  increase  complained  of  is  based  upon  the  occasional, 
not  the  prevaiUng  prices,  which  were  made  for  a  short  period  only  when  competition 
in  the  business,  owing  to  overproduction,  was  the  worst  since  the  organization  of 
our  company.     The  advance  from  such  extremely  low  prices  was  perfectly  legitimate. 

Another  reason  for  the  advance  in  prices  was  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials 
required  to  produce  plate  glass  greatly  increased  in  price,  e.  g. :  Soda  ash,  94  per 
cent;  salt  cake,  78  per  cent;  arsenic,  19  per  cent;  charcoal,  20  per  cent;  lumber,  110 
per  cent;  plaster,  33  per  cent;  copperas,  79  per  cent;  salt,  119  per  cent;  emery,  11 
per  cent;  paper,  38  per  cent;  melting  sand,  25  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  increased  owmg  to  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  natural  gas  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  coal;  this 
refers  to  the  factories  that  have  used  natural  gas.  Some  of  our  factories  have  always 
used  coal  exclusively,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal.     The 

average  increase  in  raw  materials  is  about  85  per  cent.  

1  See  pp.  220,  221. 
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There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  labor. 

I  v/ish  to  say  further,  in  regard  to  prices,  that  they  have  fluctuated  for  the  reason 
that  the  growth  of  consumption  of  plate  glass  is  slow  and  steady,  while  the  growth 
of  the  productive  capacity  has  been  spasmodic;  but  the  general  tendency  of  prices 
has  been  downward  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  except 
the  last  period,  when  prices  were  increased  as  above  explained. 

(d)   Comparwon  of  selling  prices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  periods  of  five  years  from  1875  to  date: 


1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1  to  3  feet 

80.71 
.84 
1.12 
1.49 
1.56 
1.69 

J0.51 

.61 

.80 

1.06 

1.11 

1.21 

$0.46 
.55 
.72 
.96 
1.01 
1.09 

SO.  40 
.48 
.64 
.85 
.89 
.97 

SO.  30 
.36 
.48 
.63 
.66 
.72 

SO  31 

3  to  6  feet ... 

38 

5  to  10  feet 

.60 

10  to  25  feet .... 

81 

26  to  60  feet 

.85 

50  to  100  feet 

.90 

It  is  true  that  during  1897,  which  was  an  exceptional  period,  when  the  business 
was  in  its  most  demoralized  condition,  that  pnces  were  very  low,  and  that  a  consider- 
able advance  thereon  has  been  made;  but  the  actual  cash  returns  received  by  this 
company  show  that  the  average  advance  of  glass  from  that  period  has  been  only 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computed  upon  the 
entire  sales  of  all  sizes  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  buyers  are  now  buy- 
ing certain  sizes  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  before  the  industrial  revival  of 
1898. 

TARIFF  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  on  plate  glass  under  the  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dingley 
bills: 


McKinley.    Wilson.    Dingley. 


Up  to  16  by  24  inches 

16  by  24  to  24  by  30  inches 
24  by  30  to  24  by  60  inches 
All  above  24  by  60  inches. 


Cents. 


5 
8 
22i 


10 
22i 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  first  bracket  was  increased  3  cents  and  the 
second  bracket  2  cents,  which  two  brackets  are  now  being  sold  at  less  than  cost  of 
production,  and  the  third  and  fourth  brackets  decreased  2i  cents  and  15  cents, 
respectively. 

The  management  of  this  company  has  always  favored  reasonable  tariff  duties.  At 
a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  being 
formulated,  January  8,  1897,  I  said: 

"We  come  to  you  as  business  men,  appreciating  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand  that  the  new  tariff  bill  shall  be  a  conservative  one,  and  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  measure  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  retain  the  support  of  the  country; 
and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  ask  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  tariff,  the  McKinley 
bill  having  made  no  material  change  in  the  previous  tariff,  which  had  existed  for 
years." 

PKOFITS   AND   DIVIDENDS. 

The  general  belief  is  that  the  profits  of  our  company  have  been  very  much  larger 
than  they  actually  are.  This  has  resulted  in  4  new  factories  being  projected,  which 
are  now  in  the  course  of  construction  and  which  will  probably  be  completed  during 
next  year.  From  the  present  outlook  it  would  seem  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  condition  above  referred  to  which  resulted  from 
overproduction.  The  profits  are  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
manufacturing  business  and  the  changes  that  are  made  necessary  in  the  way  of  new 

methofls.  new  niai^hinerv.  et.c. .  which    rennirA  n.  vp.rv  pnnsidp.rfl.hlft  fiTrnenditure  01 


methods,  new  machinery,  ete, 
earnings. 


which  require  a  very  considerable  expenditure 
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For  several  years  prior  to  the  consolidation  which  took  place  in  1895,  there  was 
absolutely  no  profit  in  the  plate-glass  business.  The  new  glass  factories  which  had 
been  built  a,  few  years  prior  to  the  consolidation  had  made  no  profits  whatever  and 
paid  no  dividends.  From  the  time  of  the  consolidation  up  to  our  last  annual  report 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  present  year,  the  average  earnings  of  this  company  have  been 
about  9J  per  cent;  no  dividends  were  paid  until  1899,  and  the  profits  up  to  that  time 
were  used  for  the  payment  of  the  company's  debt  and  the  extension  of  its  business. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  profit  (if  the  surplus  which  had  accumulated 
before  any  dividends  were  paid  be  taken  into  account)  will  be  much  less  than  the 
percentage  named.  This  company  began  paying  dividends  in  January,  1899,  and 
paid  5  per  cent  during  that  year,  and  has  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  during  the 
present  year. 

In  verification  of  this  I  submit  herewith  the  annual  statement  of  our  company: 

ANNUAL   STATEMENT   OF   THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE    GLASS    COMPANY. 

December  SI,  1899. 
Assets: 

Investment $11,504,288.79 

Stocks  of  finished  glass $1, 411, 671. 62 

Material  and  working  accounts. .        556, 257. 82 

Cash,  bills  and  accounts  receiv- 
able, being  quick  assets 1, 930,  001.  85 

3,  897, 931.  29 

Liabilities: 

Capital  stock SIO,  000, 000.  00 

Bonded  debt 747, 000.  00 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 837, 260.  71 

Surplus  January  1,  1899 2,  489,  645.  47 

Profit,  1899 $1, 838, 805. 90 

Less  dividends  . . .        510, 492. 00 


Passed  to  surplus 1, 328, 313. 90 


3,  817, 959.  37 


15, 402,  220.  08     15,  402,  220.  08 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  American  and  Belgian  facto- 
ries, respectively,  for  similar  services.  The  Belgian  figures  have  been  obtained  within 
the  present  month  by  our  European  representative.  The  American  figures  also  are 
those  paid  at  the  present  time: 

Comparison  of  American  and  Belgian  rates  of  wages,  December,  1900. 


American 

rate 

per  month, 

30  days. 

Belgian 

rate 

per  month, 

30  days. 

Per  cent 
American 
higher  than 

Belgian. 

Casting  department: 

$150.00 
92.10 
82.50 
70.50 
70.50 
CO.  00 
69.00 
57.00 
86.40 
57.00 
57.00 
90.00 
54.00 

121.20 
121.20 
82.80 
68.40 
99.00 
68.40 
52.20 
52.20 
71.00 
52.20 

896.50 
28.95 
28.95 
28.95 
28.96 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
28.95 
17.37 

28.95 
28.95 
23.16 
23.16 
23.16 
9.66 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 

56 

218 

Melters .                                                

185 

144 

144 

196 

241 

181 

Cutters.                                                           

326 

Fillera                                                                                  

181 

181 

Teamers                                                  

211 

211 

Grinding  department: 

Foremen,  da  v 

318 

Foremen  nig  ut                                                                  

318 

257 

Second  grinders                                                  

195 

327 

■  .  Second  layers                                        

609 

168 

158 

Matchers                                                     

260 

Sand  wheelers 

168 
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Comparison  of  American  and  Belgian  rates  of  wages,  December,  iSOO— Continued. 


American 

rate 

per  month 

30  days. 


Belgian 

rate 

per  month, 

30  days. 


Per  cent 
American 
higher  than 

Belgian. 


Polishing  department: 

Foremen,  day 

Foremen,  night 

First  layers 

Second  layers 

Third  layers 

Fourth  layeiB 

Mixers 

Plaster  wheelers 

Matchers 

Finishers 

Bench  boys 

Warehouse: 

Foreman 

Examiners 

Cutters 

Gang  men 

Blockers 

Glass  washers  -. 

Frames: 

Foremen 

Examiners 

Cutters 

Gang  men 

Emery  department: 

Washer 

Washer,  helper 

Machinery  department: 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Bricklayers 

Laborers 

Pipe  fitters 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith,  help... 

Boiler  men 

Pot  department: 

Foremen 

Pot  makers 

Trampers 

Gas  producers: 

Foreman 


121.20 
121.20 
111.60 
95.76 
90.00 
79.36 
78.12 
45.00 
72.00 
54.72 
39.60 

150.00 
76.00 
67.50 
42.00 
46.00 
37.50 

80.00 
60.00 
63.00 
60.00 

60.00 
50.00 

150.00 
63.00 
97.50 
80.00 
90.00 
37.50 
67.60 
79.60 
45.00 
60.00 

90.00 
70.50 
51.10 

85.00 


34.74 
34.74 
23.16 
23.16 
23.16 
23.16 
17.37 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
8.40 

40.00 
20.26 
20.26 
17.37 
17.37 
17.37 

30.00 
28.95 
28.95 
20.24 

34.74 
17.37 

43.42 
26.50 
26.05 
23.16 
23.16 
17.37 
24.00 
24.12 
17.37 
26.60 

28.95 
28.96 
18.33 


260 
260 


313 


122 
255 
170 
371 

276 
270 
233 
141 
159 
116 

166 
108 
180 
196 

73 

187 

245 
147 
274 
24S 
289 
116 
181 
230 
169 
135 

211 
144 
179 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  BELGIUM,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  Up  to  what  year  is  that  tabulation  made? — A.  These  are 
the  present  wages  paid  in  Belgium  and  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  witness 
summarize  these  prices  withput  reading  the  table? — A.  I  will  leave  the  table  here. 
It  can  be  read  at  your  leisure.  I  might  say  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  labor  in 
the  United  States  are  about  200  per  cent  higher  than  in  England  and  about  300  per 
cent  higher  than  in  Belgium. 


NO   PREFERENTIAL  RATE  HAS   BEEN   SECURED   IN   THE   PURCHASE  OP  WINDOW  GLASS. 

Q.  You  speak  of  using  window  glass  in  connection  with  your  product.  Is  there 
any  arrangement  between  your  company  and  the  American  Window  Glass  Company 
by  which  you  obtain  this  glass? — A.  We  have  no  arrangement  whatever.  We  are 
simply  the  largest  customers  of  the  American  Window  Glass  Company.  We  purchase 
just  as  any  other  jobbers  of  window  glass  purchase.  We  do  not  manufacture  window 
glass  ourselves. 

Q.  You  have  no  preferential  rate  over  other  jobbers  by  reason  of  being  a  larger 
purchaser? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  You  simply  buy  as  any  other  purchaser? — A.  We  have  thought  that  we  should 
have  a  preferential  rate,  that  being  such  large  purchasers  they  could  afford  to  sell  us 
at  a  less  rate,  but  they  have  never  done  so.  We  pay  the  same  prices  that  are  paid 
by  other  jobbers. 
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SIZES   OF   PLATE   GLASS   SOLD    WITHOUT    PROFIT   AND    AT   A    LOSS. 

Q.  What  are  the  sizes  of  glass,  by  their  trade  names,  that  are  produced  by  your 
company  at  a.  loss? — A.  About  two-thirds  of  our  product  la  sold  in  sizes  under  10 
square  feet  and  without  profit.  Furthermore,  a  very  large  part  of  this  two-thirds  is 
sold  at  a  large  loss. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  why  this  is  so? — A.  During  the  past  2  or 
3  years  we  have  increased  the  sale  of  small  sizes  very  materially  by  replacing  what 
is  known  as  German  plates,  which  is  a  blown  glass,  ground  and  polished,  and  which 
was  sold  very  largely  in  this  country  for  use  in  cheap  furniture.  We  have  been 
taking  a  large  part  of  this  trade,  and  in  order  to  do  so  have  been  obliged  to  sell  cast 
polished  plate  glass  of  the  same  size  as  the  German  plates  at  a  price  much  below  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture.  We  have  figured  that  in  taking  this  business  we  would 
not  increase  our  general  expenses  and  cost  of  distribution  at  all,  and  that  if  we  could 
get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and  labor  entering  into  its  production  we  could  afford 
to  take  it,  temporarily  at  least,  to  keep  our  works  running  and  our  men  employed; 
but  if  this  business  is  considered  on  the  same  basis  as  our  business  as  a  whole, 
bearing  its  full  share  of  the  general  expenses  and  cost  of  distribution,  then  it  is  done 
at  a  loss  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per  foot. 

Q.  You  mean  this  was  in  competitioii  with  imported  glass? — A.  Yes;  in  competi- 
tion with  imported  glass. 

Q.  This  was  glass  known  as  silvered  glass? — A.  No;  this  glass  is  known  as  German 
looking-glass  plates,  is  silvered  in  this  country,  and  used  in  cheap  furniture.  There- 
fore, we  have  been  and  are  giving  the  furniture  factories  plate  glass  which  is  very 
much  better  than  German  plates  at  the  same  price. 

DUTY  ON  SMALL  SIZES  OF  PLATE  GLASS  DOES    NOT  PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURER. 

Q.  Is  there  a  duty  upon  this  German  glass  to  which  you  refer? — A.  Yes;  the  duty 
ia  4  cents  per  foot  up  to  16  by  24  inches,  and  6  cents  per  foot  above  16  by  24  inches 
and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  kind  of  glass  with  which  you  compete  with 
this  imported  glass  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  glass  in  Europe  plus  the  duty? — A. 
Yes;  they  pay  the  duty  and  still  make  a  profit,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  reduce 
the  selling  price  of  that  glass  within  the  past  few  months,  thus  increasing  our  loss. 

Q.  So  that  on  that  quality  of  glass  the  duty  does  not  protect  to  the  point  of  cost 
in  America? — A.  No;  it  does  not  protect  on  the  small  sizes  of  plate  glass  which  we 
produce  to  compete  with  that  quality. 

PROFITS  AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF   EARNINGS    OF   THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE    GLASS   COMPANY. 

Q.  Your  balance  sheet  shows  your  profit  for  1899  was  ?1, 838,805.90?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  your  capital  stock  was  $10,000,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  face  of  it,  would  not  that  show  a  profit  in  your  business  of  some  18  per 
cent? — A.  Yes,  for  the  1  year;  but  if  you  take  the  period  of  5  years  from  the  date  of 
consolidation  the  average  profit  is  9}  per  cent.  The  profits  for  this  year  will  be 
large,  possibly  equal  to  last  year,  but  in  1  or  2  years  hence  there  may  be  no  profit. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  sound  business  policy,  do  you  divide  only  a  portion  of  your 
earnings,  reserving  the  balance  to  provide  for  just  such  a  contingency? — A._  Yes;  that 
has  been  the  policy  of  our  company,  as  you  will  see  by  our  methods  which  I  have 
explained.  The  policy  of  our  company  is  more  conservative  than  the  generality  of 
corporations  of  our  size.  The  Belgium  factories  paid  very  large  dividends  some 
years  ago,  aa  high  as  30  and  32  per  cent,  and  made  large  profits.  The  result  was  an 
overproduction,  so  that  the  industry  in  Europe  is  very  much  depressed  at  the 
present  time. 

INCREASE    IN   THE   WAGES    PAID    BY  THE    PITTSBURG    PLATE    GLASS    COMPANY. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  comparison  of  wages  covering  a  period  of,  say,  10  years? — A. 
Comparing  the  wages  that  are  paid  to-day  with  the  wages  paid  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  in  1893,  the  increase  has  been  20  percent;  but  if  you  compare  the  wages 
we  are  paying  to-day  with  the  wages  that  were  paid  by  other  plate  glass  works,  the 
increase  has  been  24.6  per  cent.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  even  in  the 
times  of  greatest  depression,  did  not  reduce  its  wages  as  much  as  other  companies. 
The  last  advance  was  made  May  1,  1899,  and  was  a  5  per  cent  increase.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  established  a  gratuity  fund  of  2J  per  cent;  and  this  increase  before  men- 
tioned of  20  and  24.6  per  cent,  respectively,  does  not  include  the  2^  per  cent  gratuity 
fund. 
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GRATUITY    rUND    ESTABLISHED    FOR   THE    BENEFIT    OF    EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  Explain  the  gratuity  fund,  please. — A.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  closer 
relations  with  our  employees,  we  have  what  we  call  "the  employees'  gratuity  fund." 
The  company  places  to  the  credit  of  everjr  factory  employee  at  the  end  of  the  month 
a  sum  equal  to  2  J  per  cent  upon  the  previous  month's  waiges.  This  fund  accumulates 
and  6  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  thereon.  The  fund  may  be  withdrawn 
semi-annually  by  employees  after  2  years  of  continuous  service,  or  it  may  be  allowed 
to  remain,  in  which  case  8  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  semi-annually.  In 
the  event  of  death  of  the  employee  or  of  his  wife  or  his  child,  the  fund  may  be  with- 
drawn immediately  and  without  notice.  The  credits  may  be  forfeited  by  an  employee 
voluntarily  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  without  giving  30  days'  notice,  or 
by  his  being  dishonorably  discharged. 

RELATION   OF  THE  TARIFF  TO  WAGES. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen  mostly  employed  by  the  day  or  week,  or  by  the  piece,  in  the 
plate-glass  business? — A.  Mostly  by  the  day. 

Q.  You  say  the  pot  makers  in  Belgium  get  $28.95  a  month?  I  will  take  one 
class  of  work  as  typical  of  the  others. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  American  factories  $70.50  a  month? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  the  labor  cost  of  production?— 
A.  About  48  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Q.  If  there  were  any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  your  goods,  where  would 
you  have  to  apply  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production? — A.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor, 

NO   ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  PLATE  GLASS   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Is  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  an  organization  among  the  plate  glass  workers?— 
A.  There  is  not.  The  plate-glass  industry  has  not  had  labor  organizations  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  1  think  most  of  the  other  branches  of  the  glass  trade  have 
labor  organizations. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  organization  of  the  workingmen,  if  con- 
servatively managed  and  conducted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  organization  to  confer  with 
such  an  organization  on  trade  matters?^A.  No.  We  have  never  been  asked  to 
confer.  If  the  matter  should  ever  come  up  we  would  have  to  decide  in  the  light  of 
circumstances  and  conditions  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organization  due  to  any  indisposition  manifested  on 
your  part,  or  on  the  part  of  your  organization,  that  such  should  exist? — A.  Our  men 
seem  to  be  satisfied.  They  are  well  treated,  and  they  have  never  seen  the  necessity 
for  an  organization.  In  any  company  employing  so  large  a  number  of  men  as  we  do 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  malcontents  and  disturbers,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  our  men  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  or 
unduly  influenced  by  men  of  this  class. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  considered  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  In  this  matter  of  wages  you  deal  with  the  men  individ- 
ually, then? — A.  Yes. 

WAGES   PAID   ABE  UNIFORM — COMPANY   HAS  VOLUNTARILY   INCREASED  WAGES. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  different  sections  where  your 
works  are  operated? — A.  No;  we  pay  practically  uniform  wages. 

Q.  Have  your  wages  in  any  way  assumed  the  form  of  the  sliding  scale  relative  to 
the  prices  of  your  goods? — A. .  No.  In  good  times  we  increase  the  wages.  The  tend- 
ency in  good  times  is  to  increase  and  in  poor  times  to  reduce  wages.  Of  course,  we 
are  obliged  to  economize  in  every  way  in  poor  times. 

Q.  Have  the  men  ever  solicited  an  increase  in  wages,  or  is  it  simply  voluntary  on 
your  part? — A.  It  has  been  voluntary  on  our  part. 

Q.  As  a  business  man  do  you  think  the  workingman  participates  in  the  tariff  that 
protects  you? — A.  Unquestionably.  But  for  the  tariff  there  could  be  no  plate-glass 
industry  in  this  country. 

COMPANY  ORGANIZED   UNDER  PENNSYLVANIA  LAW  AND  STOCK  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  PURCHASE. 

Q.  Under  what  State  law  is  your  company  incorporated? — A.  Under  that  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Is  your  stock  open  for  pubUc  purchase,  or  is  it  held  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
investors? — A.  A  large,  part  of  it  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original  investors 
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and  is  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  may  be  purchased  on  the  Pittsburg 
Stock  Exchange  by  any  person  desiring  to  do  so.  We  have  about  600  stockholders, 
and  no  agreement  or  restriction  of  any  kind  has  ever  existed  in  regard  to  the  free 
pvu:chase  or  sale  of  the  stock. 

MAKKET  PRICE  AND  SALE  OP  STOCK PROFITS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 

Q.  What  is  the  market  price  of  your  stock? — A.  The  present  market  price  is  about 
J161  per  share. 

Q.  Is  it  listed  on  the  New  York  market? — ^A.  No;  it  is  aot  listed  at  all,  but  is 
bought  and  sold  on  the  Pittsburg  Stock  Exchange. 

Q.  One  hundred  dollar  shares? — A.  Yes;  the  par  value  is  $100  per  share. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  that  in  5  years  OJ  per  cent  was  the  average  profit? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  1899  the  dividend  was  5  per  cent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  last  one  was  6  per  cent?— A.  The  present  year  was  6  per  cent;  yes. 

DISTRIBUTION    OP   EARNINGS    IN   THE    YEAR   1899. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  that  your  profit  was  $1,838,805.90?— A.  Yes,  for  1899. 

Q.  And  taking  out  the  dividends,  $510,492,  there  passes  to  vour  surplus  account 
$1,328,313.90?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  reduce  the  bonded  debt  that  year  or  either  of  the  years? — A. 
Yes;  we  paid  it  off. 

Q.  You  applied  part  of  your  profits  to  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  your  profits  seem  less? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Probably  you  do  not  understand  my  question.  Is  it  not  shown  in  this  state- 
ment that  a  part  of  your  profit  has  been  used  up  in  betterments  and  taking  up  bonds, 
and  that  does  not  appear  as  an  actual  surplus  for  a  dividend? — A.  Part  of  our  earn- 
ings were  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt  and  part  used  in  establishing 
our  jobbing  warehouses.  The  earnings  used  for  these  purposes  appear  in  our  surplus 
account. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  profits  during  the  last  few  years  have  entered  into  the 
betterments  of  your  plants? — ^A.  The  idea  is  to  keep  up  our  plants — not  to  let  them 
deteriorate  in  value,  but  to  keep  them  up  to  the  amount  represented  in  our  books  as 
' '  Investment  account. ' ' 

SMALL  DIVIDENDS    ARE   PAID EARNINGS   LARGELY   USED   TO    EXTEND  THE  JOBBING 

BUSINESS. 

Q.  Your  dividends  are  remarkably  small  for  your  capitalization  and  the  business 
you  are  doing? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Along  what  lines  have  these  profits  been  expended — in  the  reduction  of  the 
bonded  debt  or  in  the  betterment  of  property,  or  in  what  way?  That  does  not 
apparently  show  on  the  face  of  this  statement. — A.  Well,  everything  shows  in  this 
sUtement.  We  conceal  nothing.  The  money  we  have  earned  has  gone  largely  into 
our  jobbing  business.  We  require  more  capital,  and  we  have  not  distributed  all  the 
earnings  to  our  stockholders  because  we  require  a  large  working  capital  for  our 
jobbing  business. 

Q.  That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  get  at — whether  the  earnings  were  used  for 
betterments  of  buildings  or  in  extending  this  other  line  of  distribution? — A.  Largely 
in  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  So  that  practically  your  dividends,  had  you  not  gone  into  this  extension,  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  larger  than  5  and  6  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  Had  we  turned  over 
all  our  profits  to  our  stockholders  they  would  have  received  9i  per  cent  from  the 
time  of  our  consolidation. 

DUQUESNB  FACTORY   SOLD   BECAUSE  IT  WAS  NOT  NEEDED. 

Q.  You  mention  incidentally  in  the  report  the  matter  of  the  Duquesne  factory. 
Did  you  raze  that,  sell  it  out,  or  abolish  it? — A.  At  the  particular  time  we  sold 
thqt  plant  there  was  a  productive  capacity  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  It  was  adjoining  property  to  that  owned  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company; 
they  gave  us  a  very  good  price  for  the  property,  and  it  was  considered  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  company  to  dispose  of  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  had  sufBcient  capacity  for  output  independent  of  the 
Duquesne  works?— A.  Yes. 
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UNTEDE  STATEMENTS    CONCEKNINQ    THE    INCREASE    IN    PRICES — THE .  COMPANY'S 

MANAGEMENT. 

A.  (Contmuing. )  With  regard  to  the  exaggerated  statements  that  have  been  made 
concerning  the  advance  in  prices,  which  have  been  pubHshed  in  the  papers  throngh-' 
out  the  country  as  being  from  125  per  cent  to  172  per  cent,  together  with  the  state- 
ment that' there  has  been  no  advance  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  of  labor— the 
absurdity  of  these  statements  is  evident  from  the  facts  I  have  given  you  this  morning. 
Assuming  that  our  sales  of  plate  glass  amounted  to  $7,000,000  per  annum,  such  a 
condition  would  show  a  profit  of  about  $10,000,000  per  year. 

Q.  If  your  report  were  so  itemized  as  to  show  where  the  profits  had  gone,  it  would 
answer  a  great  many  of  these  published  questions  that  are  being  asked  about  all  com- 
binations.— A.  A  comparison  of  our  annual  reports  will  show  that.  We  issue  them 
every  year.  We  give  to  the  stockholders  all  the  information  that  they  are  entitled 
to  have.  We  annually  make  a  statement  and  give  them  a  balance  sheet  such  as  I 
have  submitted  to-day.  That  is  one  reason  why  our  stockholders  have  confidence  in 
the  management.     They  believe  it  is  an  honestly  managed  company. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  commence  the  distribution  of  your  product? — A.  Our 
consolidation  was  in  1895  and  we  commenced  the  distribution  of  our  product  in  1896. 

DISTRIBUTION    OP   PRODUCT ELIMINATION    OF   THE    MIDDLEMAN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Suppose  you  were  going  to  start  a  new  glass  works,  how 
long  would  it  take  you  to  build  a  plant,  equip  it,  and  commence  to  deliver  the  finished 
product? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faesuhar.  )  Previous  to  going  into  your  joint  company  had  any  of  the 
concerns  which  entered  into  this  consolidation  used  the  plan  of  distributing  their 
product  through  their  own  warehouses? — A.  No;  we  were  the  first  to  take  up  the 
question  of  selling  the  product  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  bringing  about  this  practice,  endeavor  to  establish  an  economy  in 
your  distribution  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  by  cutting  out  the 
middleman,  or  was  it  a  mere  change  in  handling  credits  and  collections? — A.  Manu- 
facturing industries  are  very  often  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen.  The  middlemen  fix 
the  prices  at  which  they  sell  the  product,  and  frequently  the  jobber  makes  a  profit 
when  the  manufacturer  has  no  profit  whatever.  We  decided  that  it  would  be  to  our 
interest  to  distribute  our  own  product.  The  risks  of  the  manufacturer  are  greater 
than  the  risks  of  the  jobber.  The  factory  is  subject  to  changes  by  new  methods. 
The  methods  that  would  hold  good  to-day  in  a  year  or  two  may  be  obsolete,  requir- 
ing new  machinery.  The  jobber  is  not  subject  to  these  conditions.  We  found,  too, 
that  the  profits  of  the  jobber  are  larger  than  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  We 
are  now  in  both  branches  of  the  business,  and  I  may  say  that  for  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  the  jobber  has  the  larger  profit. 

Q.  Has  the  consumer  received  any  practical  advantage  through  your  new  means  of 
distribution? — A.  We  make  a  jobbing  profit;  we  do  not  give  it  all  to  the  consumer. 
The  consumer  is  certainly  not  worse  off  by  the  fact  of  our  distributing  our  product. 

Q.  Is  he  hot  better  oft? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  capital 
invested  in  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  through  your  means  of  distribution  you  have  cut  the  profits 
that  were  originally  made  by  the  jobber? — A.  I  think  we  are  satisfied  with  a  less 
profit  than  the  jobber  considered  his  due. 

WHY  THE  PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY   DECIDED  TO  DISTRIBUTE  ITS  OWN  PRODUCT. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  system  of  distribution  arose  a  great  deal  from  the  action  of 
2  bodies  of  jobbers — the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association  and  the  American 
Plate  Glass  Association,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  purchasers  from  so-called 
independent  factories.  Now,  did  either  of  those  associations  impose  upon  your  glass 
terms  as  to  commissions,  as  to  the  proper  distribution' of  profits  for  themselves,  or  as 
to  rules  and  regulations  in  selling  and  distributing  the  goods? — A.  No;  not  since  we 
went  into  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  that  claim — that  they  did? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  it  was  really  an  economic  reason  that  made  you  go  into  distribution  aod 
sale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  any  oppression  on  the  part  of  those  two  associations?— A.  The 
oppression  was  by  the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association,  and  it  was  prior 
to  our  going  into  the  jobbing  business.  It  was  not  only  economic  reasons,  but  also 
the  fact  that  they  controlled  the  product  and  made  regulations  in  the  distribution  of 
our  product  that  we  were  not  willing  to  accept. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  some  method  of  cooperation  in  making  these  prices  between  you 
and  those  jobbers'  associations? — A.  No;  we  had  to  sell  our  product  to  the  jobbers  in 
competition  with  the  independent  factories.  The  jobbers  practically  named  the 
prices  they  would  pay  us,  so  that  when  we  were  making  no  profit  the  jobbers  were 
making  a  large  profit. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  PKODCCTION  AND   OF  PEICBS. 

Q.  Out  of  the  entire  output  of  plate  glass  in  this  country,  how  much  does  your 
organization  control? — A.  We  control  only  that  which  we  produce,  which  is  about 
72|  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  country.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction recently  owing  to  the  starting  up  of  the  works  of  the  Edward  Ford  Plate 
Glass  Company. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  establish  the  prices  for  plate  glass  in  this  country  independent 
of  foreign  importations  and  the  competition,  of  course,  of  the  independent  compa- 
nies?— A.  No;  we  are  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  you  are  able  to  arbitrarily  make  prices  for  American  plate 
glass? — A.  Emphatically,  no. 

Q.  Does  the  27J  per  cent  that  is  in  competition  with  you  in  manufacture  and  the 
excess  product  that  is  sent  from  Europe  here  and  sold  at  lower  rates  control  your 
prices  in  any  way? — A.  Yes.  •  I  might  say,  in  reply  to  your  question,  that  we  were 
able  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Penn  Plate  Glass  Works  at  Irwin,  Pa.,  to 
advance  prices.  We  are  able  at  the  present  time  to  maintain  prices  because  the 
supply  and  demand  are  more  closely  adjusted  than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 
Our  company  produces  such  a  large  percentage  of  glass  that  under  these  favorable 
conditions  of  production  and  consumption  we  fix  our  selhng  prices,  and  the  outside 
companies  follow  us. 

Q.  Always  within,  of  course,  the  line  of  competition  of  the  27J  per  cent  manufac- 
tured here  and  the  imported  article? — A.  Yes. 

RELATION  OP  THE   PITTSBUKG   COMPANY'S    JOBBING    BUSINESS    TO    THE    PAINT   AND   BRUSH 

TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  consider  that  the  establishment  of  a  jobbing  busi- 
ness is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  distribution  of  your  product? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Was  this  business  entered  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  means  of  coercion 
upon  the  paint  and  glass  trade  that  formerly  distributed  the  products? — A.  No;  not 
at  all;  not  in  any  way.  We  propose  to  do  a  legitimate  business,  and  we  added  the 
sale  of  window  glass  and  paints  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Q.  Supposing  your  company  were  to  bid  for  the  contract  on  a  large  building, 
would  you  be  able  to  charge  against  the  paint-and-brush  part  of  the  contract  any 
loss  made  on  the  bid  on  the  glass? — A.  That  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  doing  business.  Each  branch  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  its  own  footing. 
No  such  idea  has  been  suggested  or  talked  of  or  thought  of  by  our  company.  It  simply 
originated  in  the  imagination  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  paint  business  in  this  city,  who 
think  that  they  may  be  injured  by  our  company's  competition.  Paints  and  brushes 
are  never  sold  in  connection  with  glass  in  that  manner.  Painting  contractors  some- 
times contract  to  paint  and  glaze  buildings,  but  we  do  not  take  painting  contracts. 

THE   AMERICAN    AND    THE    NATIONAL   PLATE   GLASS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  combination  known,  if  I  remember  correctly,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Jobbers'  Association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  represent  also  men  engaged  in  the  paint  and  oil  trade? — A.  Yes;  not 
all.    Many  are  in  the  paint  and  oil  trade. 

Q.  That  combination  fixed  the  price  at  which  plate  glass  was  sold  to  the  consum- 
ers?—A.  They  fixed  the  price  at  which  they  sold. 

Q.  I  understand  you  also  to  state  that  thej;  fixed  the  price  that  you  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  at? — A.  I  think  not.  You  are  evidently  referring  to  the  National  Plate 
Glass  Jobbers'  Association.  That  association  did  fix  the  prices,  but  it  has  now 
ceased  to  exist.  If  you  desire  information  as  to  the  commercial  part  of  our  business, 
Mr.  Heroy,  the  chairman  of  our  commercial  department,  is  present,  and  he  can  give 
you  more  definite  information  than  I  can  as  to  prices.  He  is  entirely  familiar  with 
that  branch  of  the  business. 
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JOBBING   BUSINESS   OF  THE  PITTSBURG   COMPANY. 

Q.  You  believe  that  your  jobbing  business  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  your  manu- 
facturing business? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  A  legitimate  business  for  you  to  engage  in? — A.  Entirely  so. 
Q.  And  its  main  effect  is  the  elimination  of  the  middleman?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  ultimately  the  consumer  must  receive  the  benefit? — A.  Yes. 

DOMESTIC   AND   FOREIGN   WAGES — TARIFF  DOEg   NOT    PEOTBOT  ON  SMALL  SIZES  OF  GLASS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.  )  You  stated  that  the  wages  in  America  were  200  per  cent 
higher  than  in  England? — A.  Yes;  about. 

Q.  And  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe? — A.  Than  in  Belgium. 
Belgium  is  our  chief  competitor.  They  are  the  largest  producers  of  plate  glass  in 
Europe. 

Q.  Does  the  tariff  imposed  in  this  country  equalize  wa^es  and  guarantee  a  pro- 
tection to  your  business? — A.  It  does  on  the  large  sizes,  but  it  does  not  on  small  sizes. 
One  independent  factory  that  is  now  being  built  is  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
sizes,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  can  profitably  compete  with  foreign  glass  at  the 
present  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Was  there  or  is  there  any  arrangement  between  the  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company  and  dealers  in  paints,  oils,  and  brushes  in  any  part  of  the 
country  for  the  handling  of  your  goods? — ^A.  Yes;  we  sell  to  the  dealers  in  paints, 
oils,  and  drugs;  we  sell  to  any  person. 

GRATUITY   FUND   FOE   EMPLOYEES  IS    DESIGNED  TO    EEWAED  FAITHFUL  SEEVICE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  gratuity  fund.  Is  that  intended 
to  permit  employees  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  industry? — ^A.  It  is  a  reward  for 
faithful  services  and  to  men  who  have  been  long  in  our  service;  it  is  an  entirely  vol- 
untary act  on  our  part. 

Q.  Is  it  a  specified  fund  that  they  shall  receive  on  account  of  services? — ^A.  It  is  a 
certain  percentage  on  wages. 

LOCATION    OF    THE    PLANTS     OF     THE     PITTSBUEG     COMPANY THE    COMPANY'S    NAME  AND 

ITS  HEADftUARTERS. 

Q.  How  near  to  Pittsburg  is  any  one  of  your  mills? — A.  The  nearest  is  Creighton, 
20  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  Walton  factory  is  23  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Monongahela  Eiver,  and  the  Tarentum  factory  is  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  21  miles  above  Pittsburg.  Ford  City  is  on  the  Allegheny  Biver, 
40  miles  above  Pittsburg,  and  the  Charleroi  works  are  located  on  the  Monongahela 
Eiver,  40  miles  south  of  Pittsburg. 

Q.  There  is  no  local  significance  in  the  name  of  this  organization  of  yours.  It 
might  as  well  be  called  the  Columbus  or  the  Anderson? — A.  It  was  named  so  simjjly 
because  the  largest  factories  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  There  is  no  other  sig- 
nificance in  the  name. 

Q.  The  headquarters  are  not  in  Pittsburg? — A.  Yes;  the  principal  ofiice  is  in 
Pittsburg. 

NUMBER  OF  PKKSONS  EMPLOYED   IN  THE  PLATE-GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  many  persons  were  employed  in  the  j)late-glass  industry  in 
the  United  States?— A.  About  10,000  persons.  That  does  not  include  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  mining  coal  and  producing  other  raw  materials  that  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

NATIONALITY  OF   EMPLOYEES — OOMPAEATIVE  VALUE  OF  AMERICAN   AND  FOREIGN  LABOR. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  nactive  Americans  employed  in  the  industry?— A. 
Well,  I  would  say  75  per  cent;  perhaps  66  per  cent  would  be  conservative.  In  start- 
ing the  industry  we  were  obliged  to  get  foreign  workmen  who  were  familiar  with  the 
manufacture,  but  we  prefer  American  workmen,  and  but  very  few  foreign  workmen 
come  to  us  now.  We  find  the  American  workmen  more  steady,  and  it  does  not 
require  a  great  length  of  time,  as  I  have  stated  before,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 


business._  It  does  not  require  the  same  mechanical  skill  that  is  required,  for  instance, 
in  the  window  glass  business  or  other  branches  of  the  glass  industry. 

Q.  After  an  American  learns  the  trade  is  his  productive  capacity  greater  than  that 
of  the  foreigner? — A.  We  find  him  more  alert  and  more  efficient  than  the  European 
workmen. 

Q.  The  alien  contract  labor  law,  which  bars  out  contract  labor,  is  no  barrier  to  you 
in  your  business? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

STOCK   OF   COMPANY    OPEN    TO    PUBLIC    SALE COMPANY    IS    SIMILAR    IN    OKGANIZATION   TO 

OTHEK  PENNSYLVANIA   STOCK   COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olakke.  )  Is  the  stock  of  your  company  in  the  hands  of  ita  owners,  or 
is  it  in  trust? — A.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  owners.  We  have  no  trust 
whatever.    The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  in  no  sense  a  trust. 

Q.  The  public  buys  and  sells  without  any  prevention  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
company? — A.  Yes.  In  the  consolidation  we  bought  the  properties  outright  and 
issued  stock  in  payment  therefor.  We  increased  our  stock  and  issued  stock  to  the 
individual  stockholders  of  the  constituent  companies. 

Q.  Is  the  company  any  different,  therefore,  from  any  other  stock  company  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  There  is  no  difference  whatever. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  larger  concern  than  the  several  that  entered  into  it? — A.  Yes. 

PITTSBUKG    COMPANY    DID    NOT    ESTABLISH    THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF  BUYERS,    AND    DOES 

NOT  REFUSE   SALES. 

Q.  Has  your  company,  in  establishing  A  and  B  buyers,  introduced  anything  new 
to  the  trade,  or  simply  followed  a  custom  which  was  established  when  your  company 
was  organized? — A.  We  did  not  establish  the  A  and  B  buyers.  That  is  a,  custom 
that  has  existed  for  very  many  years,  and  was  established  by  the  jobbers  themselves 
long  before  we  entered  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  refused  to  sell  plate  glass  to  anybody  offering  to  buy 
it,  provided  they  offered  to  buy  the  same  quantity  that  you  would  sell  on  terms 
agreed  upon  with  either  class  of  buyers,  the  A  or  the  B? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  consider  that  it  is  the  right  of  any  American  citizen  or  company  to  buy  of 
you  on  the  same  terms  as  either  of  these  classes  of  buyers. — A.  Yes.  We  would  like 
to  have  them.  We  would  like  to  have  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  purchase 
glass  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. 

UPON  CONSOLIDATION  ONLY  GOOD  PROPERTIES  WERE    PURCHASED  AT  ACTUAL  CASH  VALUES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  You  stated  that  the  properties  were  bought  at  actual 
cash  values  when  you  consolidated  and  incorporated  in  1895? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  element  of  good  will  enter  into  this  estimate  of  property  at  that  time 
when  they  were  taken  over  or  consolidated? — A.  No.  Nothing  was  paid  for  good 
will,  and  the  properties  were  taken  at  actual  cash  values.  I  said  it  delayed  the  con- 
solidation for  many  months,  but  I  might  say  for  two  or  three  years.  I  was  unwill- 
ing to  inflate  the  company  and  held  out  for  actual  values. 

Q.  Considering  the  date  of  the  consolidation,  did  certain  companies  who  were  at 
that  time  weak  in  credit  and  almost  insolvent  become  incorporated  with  your  com- 
pany?— A.  No.  They  would  have  received  nothing  for  their  stock  if  they  had  come 
in  on  actual  values,  and  therefore  they  did  not  come  in,  but  they  were  saved  from 
bankruptcy  by  what  we  did.  Instead  of  crushing  out  competition  the  properties 
were  saved  and  are  running  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  lead  up  to— whether  in  making  your  consolidation 
you  took  in  weak  companies?— A.  No;  we  did  not  take  in  weak  compa,nies.  They 
are  the  companies  with  which  we  are  now  competing.  They  are  the  independent 
companies. 

Q.  Since  your  consolidation  are  these  same  companies  that  you  have  designated 
strong  companies  now  in  competition? — A.  Yes.  Before  the  consolidation  we  were 
all  running  at  a  loss,  or  some  at  a  loss  and  others  with  no  profit.  The  situation  was 
becoming  more  and  more  acute,  there  being  an  excess  of  capacity.  If  the  consolida- 
dation  had  been  deferred  another  year  or  so  some  of  the  companies  would  probably 
have  become  insolvent,  and  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  which  was  actually  the  case 
with  one  company  the  year  preceding. 
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PRICES   OF  THE   PITTSBHEG   COMPANY   AND  THE   INDEPENDENT  COMPANIES. 

Q.-Are  your  prices  and  the  prices  of  the  independent  companies  the  same  to  the 
consumer? — A.  We  do  not  regard  the  prices  of  the  independent  companies.  We  sell 
at  what  we  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  profit,  and  as  to  their  selling  price  I  can  not 
answer. 

Q.  Is  there  any  secret  in  the  trade  at  all  about  the  prices  that  you  offer  and  they 
offer? — A.  No;  there  is  none  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  that  you  wish  to 
make? — A.  Not  at  present. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  SS,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  W.  HEROY, 

Chairman  Commercial  Department,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.05  a.m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  At  12  o'clock  noon,  Mr.  W.  W.  Heroy,  of  New  York  City,  chair- 
man of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  post-oflBce  address. — A.  W.  W. 
Heroy,  62  Van  Dam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  connected  with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  company? — A.  Chairman  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  have  charge  of  any  of  their  business  except  in  New  York  City — that 
is  to  say,  do  you  have  supervision  of  selling  arrangements  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in 
New  York? — A.  I  might  say  I  am  consulted  in  regard  to  selling  arrangements. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  your  exact  relation  toward  the  company  and  to  the  trade  in 
reference  to  supplying  the  trade  with  the  product  of  the  company? — A.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  commercial  department,  and  as  such  preside  at  meetings  of  that  depart- 
ment, where  the  general  commercial  policy  of  the  company  is  discussed. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  an  ofiice  or  a  store  in  New  York? — A.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  has  a  warehouse  in  New  York,  and  I  make  my  headquarters  at  that  ware- 
house. 

Q.  Do  you  have  charge  of  that  warehouse? — A.  No;  we  have  local  managers  in 
charge  of  it. 

restrictions  as  to  the  purchase  of  glass  by  dealers. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  arrangements  of  A  buyers  and  B  buyers. 
Will  you  define  what  they  are  and  what  the  arrangement  is? — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
remember,  the  designation  dates  back  to  1890.  A  distinction  was  made  between 
A  buyers  who  were  purchasers  of  stock  sheets,  or,  you  may  say,  the  product  as  the 
factory  manufactured  it,  and  B  buyers  who  did  not  carry  stock,  but  had  their  orders 
executed  by  the  different  jobbers,  and  received  a  commission  for  the  business. 

Q.  The  A  buyers,  then,  were  jobbers  and  the  B  buyers  were  retailers  in  the  broad 
sense? — A.  We  "call  the  one  jobbers  and  the  other  dealers. 

Q.  Did  the  B  buyers  in  any  instance  then,  or  do  they  now,  carry  large  sheets  of 
glass  and  cut  them  to  suit  customers? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  had  a  few  sheets  of  glass  in  their  warehouses. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  arrangements  with  the  trade  or  with  the  company  to 
prevent  any  individual  or  company  in  this  country  from  acquiring  a  quantity  of  your 
large  sheets  on  the  same  terms  as  the  A  buyers,  and  dealing  in  glass  of  that  form  and 
quantity? — A.  When  we  decided  to  distribute  our  own  product,  we  cut  loose  from 
the  buyers  of  stock  sheets,  because  we  wanted  that  glass  for  our  own  warehouses, 
but  we  did  not  refuse  to  sell  anyone  glass  who  wanted  to  buy  it  in  cut  sizes  such  as 
the  ordinary  trade  demanded. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  sell  it  in  the  large  sizes  for  cutting? — A.  No.  I  think 
you  perhaps  do  not  understand  the  conditions  existing  in  the  business. 

Q.  We  wish  you  to  be  very  explicit  in  regard  to  that. — A.  I  will  be  as  explicit  as 
I  possibly  can.  A  small  dealer  can  buy  large  lights  of  glass  if  he  wants  to,  and  cut 
them  up,  but  that  is  not  generally  the  custom,  because  the  carrying  of  a  stock  of 
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glass  in  order  to  have  all  sizes  would  require  quite  an  extensive  assortment,  and  a 
small  stock  would  not  be  very  profitable  for  a  dealer  to  carry. 

Q.  Suppose  he  wants  to  carry  it  whether  it  is  proiitable  or  not,  the  question  is 
whether  he  can  do  so? — A.  If  he  wants  to  buy  it  in  cut  sizes,  yes;  any  size  he  chooses 
to  buy. 

Q.  Out  sizes  or  uncut  sizes? — ^A.  We  do  not  sell  it  except  in  cut  sizes. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  sell  it  in  large  sizes  to  any  dealer? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  any  circular  to  the  trade  in  which  you  undertake  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  buyers  in  any  way? — A.  Not  to  the  trade  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  to  the  trade  in  particular?— A.  Our  president  speaks  of  circulars 
referred  to  in  his  report. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  that  circular,  or  can  you  produce  a  copy  of 
it? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  wording. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  it  waa  addressed  and  what  it  contained? — A.  It  was 
addressed  to  three  houses  in  this  city. 

Q.  That  is  an  answer  to  a  part  of  the  question,  and  the  other  part  is,  do  you  know 
what  it  contained? — A.  The  exact  wording  I  can  not  repeat. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  to  the  commission,  either  now  or  later,  a  copy  of  that  circu- 
lar?— A.  That  is  something  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  From  whom  did  the  circular  emanate? — A.  It  was  sent  out  by  our  Philadelphia 
local  manager. 

Q.  Who  is  he?— A.  Mr.  Seeley. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name  and  post-oflSce  address? — A.  Mr.  H.  E.  Seeley,  1012  Fil- 
bert Street. 

EXTENT  OP  MONOPOLY   CONTROL  POSSESSED. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  dealers  in  plate  glass  in  this  country  are  dependent  upon  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  for  their  supply? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they' able  to  obtain  the  quantities  that  they  need  and  the  sizes  that  they 
require  from  other  American  producers? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  that  would  depend 
somewhat  upon  what  they  wanted  to  buy;  they  could  not  buy  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  outside  factories. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  output  is  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the  other  companies 
that  you  practically  have  the  power  to  dominate  the  trade  and  fix  prices? — A.  Manu- 
facturing, as  we  do,  72  J  per  cent  of  the  output,  our  prices  certainly  regulate  the  general 
trade  prices. 

Q.  Do  they  fix  or  determine  the  prices? — A.  Not  always. 

METHOD    OP   PREVENTING    POREIQN    COMPETITION. 

Q.  Is  the  domestic  and  foreign  competition  sufficient  to  prevent  you  from  exacting 
an  unreasonable  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  tariff  in  any  way  protect  you  in  maintaining  a  price  above  the  level  of 
the  price  at  which  foreisjn  goods  can  be  landed  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  in  any  way  tried  to  prevent  the  trade  in  the  United  States  from  buy- 
ing foreign  glass? — A.  We  have  made  certain  contracts  with  the  buyers,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  they  agree  to  purchase  all  of  their  glass  in  this  country;  but  there 
is  nothing  preventing  them  from  buying  glass  on  the  other  side  if  they  choose  to 
do  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  penalty  in  their  relations  with  you  if  they  did  buy  foreign 
glass? — A.  We  certainly  would  not  refuse  to  sell  them  glass. 

Q.  Would  you  sell  it  to  them  on  the  same  terms? — A.  As  they  could  buy  imported 


Q.  Yes;  on  the  same  terms  as  you  would  otherwise  offer. — A.  It  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  suppose,  these  jobbers  being  our  competitors,  that  we  would  consent  to 
their  importing  glass  and  in  addition  to  that  give  them  a  commission  for  buying  our 
product. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  you  have  an  arrangement  with  them  by  which  you  give 
them  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  they  have  behaved  well  toward  you  during 
the  year.  Is  it  true  that  you  offer  such  a  rebate  or  such  terms? — A.  There  is  no 
question  of  behavior  at  all;  that  has  never  entered  into  the  question. 

Q.  I  am  using  the  language  of  those  who  have  testified  on  that  subject.  Now,  I 
will  ask  you  in  my  own  language  whether  or  not  you  have  a  contract  with  the  B 
buyers  generally  for  giving  them  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  purchases 
they  have  made  from  you?  I  will  say  either  the  A  buyers  or  the  B  buyers.— A.  Both 
of  these  classes  of  buyers  purchase  nearly  all  of  their  supplies  from  the  outside  facto- 
ries.   Some  of  them  have  imported  glass.     In  order  to  show  our  disposition  toward 
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this  class  of  buyers,  at  their  request  we  agreed  to  allow  them  a  certain  percentage  in 
consideration  of  their  purchasing  their  glass  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  at  their  requestV^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  allude  to  purchases  of  glass  from  your  company  or  simply  to  glass 
bought  in  this  country?— A.  Glass  bought  in  this  country. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  undertaken  to  limit  their  trade  to  your  company?— A.  No; 
absolutely  not. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  any  contract  or  letter  or  circular 
which  offers  that  rebate  to  them,  and  on  which  that  trade  arrangement  is  founded?— 
A.  I  presume  very  likely  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  out  by  our  local  manager  could 
be  given,  if  the  executive  committee  think  it  proper  to  do  so. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  procure  it  and  furnish  it  to  the  commission  and  make  it 
a  part  of  your  testimony  when  you  receive  your  testimony  for  revision? — A.  I  can 
not  promise  that  without  the  permission  of  the  company. 

Q.  Will  you  do  it  if  you  get  the  permission  of  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  circular  to  the  Phila- 
delphia dealers.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  know  the  exact  language  of  the  cir- 
cular. Being  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  your  company,  you  must 
know  the  general  character  of  that  circular.  Can  ycu  state  what  the  purport  of  it 
was?— A.  I  would  rather  not  attempt  to  explain  the  purport  of  it  if  the  letter  ia  to 
be  part  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  not  settled  that  it  will  be;  and  if  you  can  recite  the  purport  of  it,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  do  so. — A.  I  have  never  seen  the  letter,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  it,  excepting  as  printed  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  whether  or  not  these  Philadelphia  dealers  had  violated  their 
agreement  with  you  and  purchased  glass  abroad? — A.  Personally  I  was  not  aware 
of  that  fact. 

Q.  You  said  you  allowed  them  a  percentage.  I  do  not  know  but  what  your  state- 
ment was  clear  and  that  I  understood  it  imperfectly,  but  your  answer  seemed  to  be 
that  you  allowed  them  a  percentage  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican glass,  whether  the  purchase  was  confined  to  your  company  or  not.  Was  that 
the  intention  of  your  answer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  purchase  glass  from  the  independent  companies,  do  you  allow  them  a 
percentage  at  the  end  of  the  year? — A.  On  the  purchases  from  the  independent 
companies? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Oh,  no;  only  on  glass  they  purchased  fronj  us. 

Q.  On  all  glass  they  purchased  from  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  the  character_of  that  circular? — A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  -Have  you  stated  the  amount  of  this  rebate  that  was 
allowed  at  the  end  of  the  year? — A.  Five  per  cent. 

COMBINATION   OP  JOBBBHg   PREVIOUS  TO   ORGANIZATION   OP  PITTSBURG   PLATE  GLASS 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  organization  or  combination  of  jobbers  that  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  present  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  it  embrace? — A.  It  embraced  the  jobbers  of  glass  throughout  the 
United  States — glass  and  kindred  lines. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  substantially  all  of  them? — A.  All  of  the  large  buyers;  yes. 

Q.  Including  those  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  large  manufacturer  or  large  dealer  in  paints  and  oils  in  Phila- 
delphia that  was  not  included  in  that  organization? — A.  There  are  a  good  many 
dealers  in  paints  and  oils  that  do  not  sell  glass  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  do  handle  glass  and  have  in  the  past. — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  large  buyers  of  glass  some  of  these  paint  men  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Was  the  firm  of  Lucas  &  Co.  a  member  of  that  combination? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  this  combination  of  jobbers  control  the  price  at  which  plate  glass  was  sold 
to  the  consumer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  control  the  price  paid  to  the  manufacturers  for  plate  glass?  I  mean 
control  in  the  sense  that  the  manufacturer  was  in  a  measure  compelled  to  accept  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  jobbers. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  association  in  a  position  therefore  to  raise  the  price  on  the  consumer 
and  lower  the  profits  to  the  manufacturer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  it  did  so? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  present  system  inaugurated  by  the  Plate 
Glass  Company  to  do  away  with  the  injury  of  which  you  complain? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  those  who  desire  to  buy 
glass  to  accept  terms  dictated  by  your  company. — A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  pressure  has  blen  brought  by  the  Plate 
Glass  Company  upon  firms  who  have  bought  from  the  independent  companies 
because  they  did  so? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  pressure  that  has  been  brought  upon  jobbers  importing 
glass  because  of  such  importations? — A.  I  think  I  answered  that  question. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  answer  in  relation  to  the  circular  answers  that? — A.  Yes. 

TERMS   GIVEN  TO   DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  here  the  other  day  stated, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  that  the  purchasing  arrangements  they  had  with  your  com- 
pany were  such  that  the  only  profit  they  had  in  the  business  was  this  5  per  cent 
rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  that  were  withdrawn  their  business  would  be 
conducted  at  a  loss.  Is  that  true? — A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  their  expenses 
of  doing  business  and  how  they  sell  their  plate  glass  and  kindred  lines  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  they  not  compelled  to  sell  at  the  price  you  fix  in  your 
jobbing  business? — A.  Some  of  the  glass  they  would  probably  sell  at  that  price;  but 
every  seller  takes  advantage  wherever  he  can  of  the  ignorance,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
the  small  buyer,  or  where  ne  is  buying  other  things  in  connection,  and  makes  a  profit. 

Q.  Could  they  sell  the  glass  bought  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  at  a 
less  price  than  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  sold  that  glass  through  their  job- 
bing establishments? — A.  Would  they  sell  it  at  a  less  price  than  we  sell  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Q.  Then  is  the  5  per  cent  based  on  the  selling  price  through  your  jobbers? — A. 
The  5  per  cent  is  based  upon  the  selling  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  substantially  true,  then,  as  far  as  glass  bought  from  your  company  is 
concerned,  that  the  jobbers  have  only  that  5  per  cent  margin? — A.  Not  necessarily. 
You  must  understand  that  there  are  a  good  many  other  items  in  connection  with  the 
buying  of  plate  glass  upon  which  they  might  make  a  profit;  or  perhaps  they  might, 
in  making  an  estimate,  ask  a  little  higher  price  for  the  glass.  And  I  have  known 
instances  in  the  smaller  trade,  when  I  was  a  jobber,  where  we  would  make  anywhere 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  commission  we  were  receiving  from  the 
manufacturer. 

Q.  Do  not  the  jobbers  to  whom  the  Plate  Glass  Company  sell  in  their  turn  sell  the 
consumers? — A.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  sell  all  consumers  alike.  That  is  left  to  their 
judgment  to  sell  as  they  please. 

Q.  I  understand.  But  do  you  think  that  they  could  get  from  consumers  a  higher 
price  than  the  consumers  could  buy  the  glass  for  from  your  jobbing  houses  connected 
with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  They  could  in  some  cases,  because  the 
consumer  would  not  be  familiar,  perhaps,  with  what  the  price  of  glass  was. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  do  you  think  it  might  be  so? — A.  General  proposi- 
tion; no. 

Q.  Then  that  being  the  case  and  the  price,  or  rather  the  rebate  being  based  on  the 
price  which  you  make  to  the  jobbers,  is  it  not  substantially  true  that  their  only  mar- 
gin of  profit  on  the  glass  sold  by  the  Pittsbui^  Plate  Glass  Company  is  the"  5  per 
cent? — A.  Well,  put  it  in  the  way  you  state  it,  yes. 

Q.  You  say  put  it  in  the  way  I  state  it;  how  else  would  you  state  it? — A.  I  mean 
substantially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  To  cover  this  very  point,  are  your  terms  of  payment  and 
your  discount  the  same  to  all  customers,  and  published  so  they  will  be  known  to 
all? — A.  The  terms  of  payment  are  what  have  always  been  quoted  in  the  trade  and 
the  prices  are  generally  announced  by  circulars. 

Q.  These  circulars  are  circulated  through  the  whole  trade? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  we 
know  them. 

Q.  Since  you  have  had  this  5  per  cent  in  operation,  how  much  has  this  premium 
rebate  amounted  to  in  any  period  of  12  months? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Are  there  any  discounts  given  to  different  building  contractors,  superintending 
architects,  and  others,  independent  of  your  circular  prices  that  you  send  to  the  whole 
trade  through  your  distributing  houses? — A.  Those  people  are  all  sold  at  whatever 
the  market  rate  may  be;  they  are  all  sold  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discretion  "on  the  part  of  your  local  agents  at  your  distributing 
points  as  to  making  other  and  different  prices  than  are  contained  in  your  general 
circulars,  with  contracting  architects  and  superintending  architects  or  builders? — A. 
We  allow  the  local  managers  to  use  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  these  things. 

Q.  Are  they  on  salary  or  do  they  have  a  commission  on  sales? — A.  On  salary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  yourself? — 
A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


THE  SALT  C0MBI^ATI0:N^. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ARCHIBALD  S.  WHITE, 

President  National  Salt  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a»  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald S.  White,  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  and  position  with  the 
Salt  Company? — A.  Archibald  S.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
New  York. 

SOUKCBS  OF  SALT  SUPPLY. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  business  you  are 
conducting  and  to  some  of  the  methods  of  manufacture? — A.  There  are  three  sources 
of  supply  of  salt:  From  sea  water,  from  natural  brine  springs,  and  from  mineral  rock- 
salt  deposits  which  are  found  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  varying  from  300  to 
3,000  feet  in  different  localities.  The  production  of  salt  from  sea  water  is  usually 
carried  on  in  a  tropical  climate  by  the  impounding  of  sea  water  in  a  pond  and  the 
subsequent  evaporation  of  that  water  by  solar  heat  and  wind.  No  salt  is  made  from 
sea  water  in  the  United  States  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California.  Salt  is 
made  from  brine  springs  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  solar  evaporation  and  by  evaporation 
by  artificial  heat,  the  brine  being  contained  in  kettles  set  in  masonry  over  a  furnace. 
The  principal  source  of  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States  is  from  brine,  which 
is  procured  by  bringing  fresh  water  in  contact  with  the  mineral  rock  salt  contained 
in  the  earth.     This  brine  is  then  pumped  to  the  surface,  purified,  and  evaporated. 

METHODS   OF   EVAPORATION. 

Three  methods  of  evaporation  are  most  popular.  The  English  or  open-pan  system 
consists  of  a  steel  pan  20  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long,  filled  with  brine  about  2  feet 
deep  and  situated  over  a  furnace.  Fuel  is  burned  on  grates  under  one  end  of  the 
pan,  the  heat  passing  along  under  the  pan  its  entire  length  and,  with  the  gases  of 
combustion  escaping  out  of  the  stack  at  the  end  of  the  pan  opposite  the  grate.  The 
second  or  grainer  system  consists  of  wooden  or  steel  vats  about  125  feet  long  by  11  feet 
wide  and  about  2  feet  deep,  which  are  filled  with  brine,  and  in  which  are  immersed 
pipes,  through  which  steam  passes  from  the  boilers.  Evaporation  of  brine  results, 
and  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  grainer,  whence  it  is  lifted 
out  by  rakes  operated  by  machinery  or  by  labor.  The  third  sjjstem  is  known  as  the 
vacuum  process,  where  the  brine  is  boiled  under  a  vacuum  in  a  closed  vessel  by 
application  of  steam  heat. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  do  you  manufacture  any  by  the  first 
method,  the  method  of  solar  evaporation? — A.  Yes;  we  employ  all  three  methods. 
We  have  a  small  property  in  Texas  using  the  method  of  solar  evaporation  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  but  not  to  any  large  extent.  We  do  not  use  sea  water.  We  evaporate 
brine  by  solar  heat  in  Colorado  City,  Tex. 

EXTENT   OP  BUSINESS   CONTROLLED   EY   THE  NATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  other  methods  employed,  will  you  tell  us  in  about  what 
prpportion  they  are  used  by  the  National  Salt  Company  and  where  the  main  plants 
are  located? — A.  That  is  answered  in  your  next  question,  which  I  understand  to  be, 
"What  is  the  extent  of  the  business,  number,  location  and  capacity  of  plants  owned 
by  the  National  Salt  Company;  the  capacity,  number  and  location  of  plants  of  coin- 
petitors?"    As  far  as  the  business  is  concerned,  the  consumption  of  salt  is  universal. 
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The  production  in  the  United  States  is  about  10,000,000  barrels  annua,lly.  The  fol- 
lowing plants  with  their  capacity  are  owned  by  the  National  Salt  Company  and 
constituent  companies: 


Capacity 
(daily). 


Cayuga  plant 

Ithaca  plant 

Glen  plant 

Perry  plant 

Kerr  plant 

Bradley  plant 

Empire  plant 

Gouinlock  No.  1 

Goninlock  No.  2 

Hawley  plant 

Warsaw  plant 

Pearl  plant 

Pavilion  plant 

Leroy  plant 

United  Salt  Co.  and  various  plants  owned  by  them  in  Ohio  . 

Morton  plant 

Eddy  plant 

Hutchmson-Kansas  plant,  and  plants  owned  by  them  in  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Lone  Star  Salt  Co.,  and  various  plants  owned  by  them  in 
Texas. 


Ludlowville,  N.  Y  . 

Ithaca.N.Y 

Watklns,N.Y 

Perry.N.Y 

Rock  Glen, N.Y  ... 

Warsaw,  N.Y 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y  . . 

Pavilion,  N.  Y 

Leroy,  N.Y 


Wyandotte,  Mich . . 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Dallas,  Tex 


Barrels. 

1,500 

800 

1,300 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

300 

300 

600 

800 

400 

300 

1,000 

4,000 

1,200 

400 

4,600 

1,200 


Total  . 


21,700 


PEODUCTIOX    OP   KOCK    SALT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  is  that  water  obtained  in  the  case  of  these  New 
York  plants  you  spoke  about  putting  water  down  and  pumping  it  out? — A.  From  the 
surface;  usually  from  springs,  lakes,  or  any  convenient  source. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  pure  water? — A.  Yes;  it  is  taken  from  the  surface  because  that 
is  where  we  get  our  purest  water.  We  encounter  waters  impregnated  with  various 
minerals  and  substances  going  through  the  rock,  and  we  exclude  such  impure  waters 
by  putting  in  a  casing. 

Q.  What  thickness  is  that  rock  salt? — A.  Well,  it  varies  in  thickness  from  8  to  250 
feet;  sometimes  it  occurs  in  one  solid  mass  and  other  times  it  is  separated  by  strata 
of  shale,  occasionally  by  strata  of  limestone. 

Q.  At  what  depth  is  it  generally  obtained  there?— A.  In  New  York  State? 

Q.  Yes;  along  the  lakes  in  the  works  that  you  have  described,  the  Warsaw  field, 
for  example. — A.  In  the  Warsaw  field  the  salt  is  found  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  field  at  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  about  800  feet  below  the  surface.  The  dip  of  the  salt  rock 
is  about  100  feet  to  the  mile  toward  the  south,  so  that  when  you  get  just  below  War- 
saw in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Glen,  the  salt  is  3,000  feet  below  the  surface. 

Q.  At  lower  depths  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  shaft  for  it?— A.  The  rock  salt  as  it 
occurs  in  nature  is  impure;  that  is,  it  is  mixed  with  shale  and  other  earthy  sub- 
stances and  other  mineral  substances,  as  sulphate  of  lime. 

Q.  Is  that  true  in  all  parts?— A.  There  is  none  absolutely  pure;  they  are  all  com- 
mercially purje,  but  in  order  to  make  a  white,  clean  salt  acceptable  to  the  trade  it  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  this  rock  salt  and  get  it  into  a  liquid  condition  for  purification. 
After  these  impurities  are  eliminated  the  brine  is  evaporated  and  the  salt  produced. 
Every  100  pounds  of  brine  is  saturated  and  contains  theoretically  about  26  pounds  of 
salt— practically  about  25— so  that  to  produce  25  pounds  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate 
75  pounds  of  water. 

Q.  After  you  have  used  these  wells  for  a  time,  is  it  necessary  for  the  water  to  stand 
longer  in  order  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  salt  in  solution?— A.  The  older  a  well  is 
the  better  it  is,  because  in  time  you  have  practically  a  subterranean  lake,  and  the 
process  of  putting  the  water  down  and  bringing  it  up  is  really  one  operation.  The 
wafer  is  taken  at  the  surface  and  put  through  a  force  pump,  and  the  initial  force  of 
the  water  going  down  into  the  well  through  the  one  pipe  forces  the  brine  in  the  well 
to  the  surface  through  another  pipe.  r,  •     o     a 

Q.  Does  it  go  into  the  same  places?  If  so,  would  not  that  weaken  the  bnne?— A. 
Yes,  the  fresh  water  having  less  specific  gravity  than  the  brine  is  always  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  subterranean  lake,  and  the  salt  being  much  heavier  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  brine  which  is  to  come  to  the  surface  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  well 
is  probably  very  deep.  You  can't  tell,  you  guess  at  it,  but  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
deep. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  well  abandoned  after  this  salt  is  taken  out?- A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  drilling  this  well  are  you  compelled  to  make  a  out 
through  the  top  of  it? — A.  No,  we  drill  through  the  top  of  it.  A  new  well  is  not  a 
desirable  thing.  It  takes  some  time  to  create  a  cavity.  You  can  readily  imagine 
when  the  rock  salt  is  dissolved  away  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  overhanging  rock, 
and  it  continues  to  cave  until  it  gets  into  the  form  of  an  arch  and  is  self-supporting. 

Q.  And  after  that  do  you  have  to  clean  it  out? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  remove  our 
piping,  put  in  a  string  of  tools,  and  drill  deeper  through  this  that  was  filled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  "When  was  this  method  of  salt  manufacturing  introduced?— 
A.  I  do  not  know.  It  goes  back  to  the  original  Britons.  The  manufacture  of  salt 
commenced  in  this  country  with  Eevolutionary  times.  It  was  made  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Onondaga  Indians,  who  produced  it  from  brine  springs.  They  discov- 
ered salt  water  coming  out  of  the  earth  and  boiled  it.  Subsequently  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York  State  the  rock  salt  was  discovered  during  the  boom  in  oil  times. 
Wells  for  oil  were  put  down  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  salt  was  found. 
The  oil  development  has  really  located  the  salt  deposits  in  this  country;  oil  is  usually 
sought  for  and  salt  found. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  extensive  is  that  rock-salt  deposit  along  the  border  of 
the  lakes — about  how  many  miles? — A.  In  New  York  State  the  rock-salt  deposit 
extends  from  a  point  35  miles  east  of  Buffalo  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  a  point 
a  few  miles  north  of  Bin^hamton.  I  would  say  the  average  length  is  about  150  to 
200  miles,  the  average  width  about  30  miles,  and  the  average  depth  from  20  feet  at 
the  extreme  northwestern  end  to  285  feet  at  Ithaca.  There  is  enough  salt  in  New 
York  State  alone  to  supply  the  world  for  a  million  years.  In  Ohio  the  deposit  seems 
to  surround  Cleveland,  about  15  or  20  miles  east  and  west  of  Cleveland,  and  50  miles 
south.  In  Michigan  the  deposit  of  rock  salt  is  found  along  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
rivers,  and  on  the  western  side  of  Michigan,  at  Ludington  and  Manistee.  In  the 
Saginaw  Valley  they  have  brine,  and  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  filtration  through  the 
earth  from  these  rock-salt  deposits  on  the  east  and  west  of  it.  In  Kansas  rock  salt 
is  found  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  State  at  from  three  to  five  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface.  In  Louisiana  there  is  a  deposit  of  rock  salt  at  Avery  Island, 
and  at  another  island  known  as  Belle  Island,  on  the  Gulf.  There  is  also  some  rook 
salt  found  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  formation, 
however,  and  occurs  in  pockets  only;  that  is,  it  is  unusual.  It  usually  occurs  in 
well-defined  strata.  There  is  some  little  rock  salt  in  Wyoming  and  in  Utah,  but 
not  available  because  removed  from  transportation  facilities.  That  is  about  the 
known  deposit  to-day  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  were  speaking  of  putting  water  down  to  the  rock  salt 
and  then  pumping  out  the  brine  and  evaporating  that.  How  large  a  proportion  of 
your  business  is  carried  on  in  the  other  way  where  you  find  a  deposit  of  brine,  as  in 
the  Saginaw  Valley,  so  that  you  do  not  pump  any  water? — A.  "Well,  I  should  say 
perhaps  3  or  4  per  cent.  You  understand  that  from  an  economic  standpoint 
one  must  evaporate  the  strongest  brine,  while  in  these  natural  brine  springs  the 
brine  is  weak.  For  instance,  with  a  salometer  test  brine  from  rock  salt  will  stand 
100  at  saturation;  the  Saginaw  Valley  brine  stands  about  66;  the  Syracuse  brine  at 
62;  so  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  fuel  to  produce  1  pound  of  salt  from  Sagi- 
naw or  Syracuse  brine  than  it  does  from  natural  brines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Utah  brine?— A.  The  source 
of  production  of  brine  in  Utah  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  their  industry  is  carried 
on  by  solar  evaporation,  and  that  brine  stands  about  85  to  90. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  salt  mining  at  all? — A.  Yes.  We  are  not  interested  in  the 
mining  business,  but  there  are  three  mines  in  the  western  New  York  field,  two  in 
Kansas,  and  two  in  Louisiana,  and  they  mine  salt  and  prepare  it  for  the  market  just 
as  anthracite  coal  is  mined;  in  fact,  the  two  operations  are  almost  identical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  say  those  salt  mines  are  not  in  your  company?— A.  They 
are  not.  The  consumption  of  rock  salt  as  taken  from  the  earth  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  whole  country,  the  other  90  per  cent 
being  evaporated  salt.  The  reason  for  that  you  will  see  when  I  explain  to  you  that 
the  mineral  rock  salt  in  nature  is  impure,  and  that  restricts  its  sale. 

COST   OF   FUEL  USED   IN   PKODUCTION   OF  SALT. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  fuel  in  carrying  on  your  busi- 
ness?— A.  That  is  determined  entirely  by  the  location. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  speak  of  the  cost  as  regards  the  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan 
plants — the  kinds  of  fuel  used,  for  example. — A.  In  New  York  the  fuel  used  is  the 
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cheapest  quality  of  coal — usually  anthracite  screenings  which  have  been  the  refuse 
from  the. mines.  The  salt  manufacturers  were  the  first  ones  to  utilize  that  refuse. 
In  Michigan  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  and  is  practically  a  by-product.  The  refuse  from  the  sawmills,  consisting 
of  slabs,  sawdust,  etc.,  is  burned  under  boilers  and  steam  generated  and  the  steam 
used  in  the  evaporation  of  the  brine,  and  the  salt  is  produced  thereby.  In  Ohio 
coal  is  used,  usually  bituminous  slack,  that  being  the  cheapest  article,  which  is  pro- 
cured from  the  eastern  Ohio  and  Pittsburg  district.  In  Kansas  fuel  is  procured  from 
Kansas  points  on  the  Santa  Fe  road  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  About  what  does  the  coal  cost  that  is  used  in  New  York? — A.  Well,  in  New 
York  it  averages  about  $1.50  a  ton  delivered  at  the  salt  works. 

Q.  Where  the  salt  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  lumber  indus- 
try do  you  count  the  cost  of  fuel  anything  at  all ,  or  is  it  better  than  nothing? — A.  That 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  salt  manufacturers  figure  that  they  can  make  salt  for 
nothing,  and  others  say  it  costs  them  more  than  they  get  for  it.  Their  business  is  so 
interwoven — the  timber  in  the  forest  and  the  mill  and  the  lumber  itself,  and  the  salt 
business,  they  are  all  mixed  up  together,  and  they  don't  keep  a  very  accurate  set  of 
books  anyway. 

Q.  Because  they  think  the  fuel  costs  nothing,  do  they  go  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
cost  them  something  to  dispose  of  the  slabs  in  other  ways? — A.  Yes;  it  would.  You 
will  find  in  lumber  camps  and  sawmills  immense  towers  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  these  slabs.     They  accumulate  so  rapidly  they  must  be  gotten  rid  of. 

COMPETITOES   OF   THE    NATIONAL    SALT    COMPANY. 

Q.  Had  you  finished  what  you  had  to  say  with  reference  to  plants? — A.  Plants 
owned  by  competitors  are  scattered  in  different  producing  sections  of  the  country. 
In  New  York  State  the  Syracuse  industry  is  owned  by  some  12  individuals  and 
corporations.  In  the  western  New  York  field  there  are  3  plants  owned  by  compet- 
itors, in  Ohio  4,  in  Michigan  14,  in  Kansas  1,  and  in  Texas  2. 

Q.  Have  you  any  understanding  with  these  competitors  in  regard  to  prices? — 
A;  No. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  percentage  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country  is  manu- 
factured by  the  National  Salt  Company,  and  what  by  your  competitors? — A.  Well, 
that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  our  com- 
petitors are  making.  But  I  should  say  that  the  National  Salt  Company  controlled 
between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  evaporated  aalt  made  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.  You  say  of  the  evaporated  salt,  leaving  out  the  salt  mined? — A.  Leaving  out  of 
the  discussion  all  the  mined  salt  and  the  solar  salt  which  is  made  at  Syracuse. 

Q.  Then  of  the  salt  which  is  consumed  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  you  would 
put  the  percentage  somewhat  less? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  percentage  would  that  be? — A.  Well,  roughly 
I  should  say  75. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  stated  the  amount  of  consumption  of  salt  in  the 
United  States? — A.  Of  evaporated  salt  the  consumption  is  about  10,000,000  barrels, 
and  of  the  mined  salt  I  can  not  give  you  reliable  figures,  but  I  should  say  it  is 
approximately  2,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  So  that  the  total  consumption  is  about  12,000,000  barrels?— A.  Yes.  Well, 
there  is  perhaps  1,000,000  barrels  of  solar  salt  to  be  added  to  that;  so  the  total  con- 
sumption would  be  13,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  that  i3,000,000  barrels  did  you  turn  out?— A.  Last  year  we 
sold  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  include  the  Utah  salt  in  that  list  of  yours  or  of 
your  competitors? — A.  That  is  a  competitor  of  ours;  but  the  Utah  production  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  Utah  Valley  and  territory  tributary  thereto.  We  do  not  go 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  can  they  come  east,  because  of  conditions  which 
I  will  explain  to  you  in  a  few  minutes — that  is,  freight  rates. 

methods   of    promotion    employed    by   the   national   salt   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Now,  if  you  will  take  up  this  next  question  as  to  the  method 
of  promotion  of  the  National  Salt  Company.— A.  The  company  was  organized  in 
March,  1899,  and  acquired  at  that  time  13  plants  in  New  York  State.  The  basis  of 
purchase  was  an  appraisal  of  the  tangible  assets  and  an  issue  therefor  of  preferred 
stock.  An  issue  of  common  stock  was  also  made  to  the  owners  of  those  properties 
for  their  good  will,  earning  capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc. ,  on  a  basis  of  five  times 
their  average  annual  earnings  for  the  two  preceding  years.  To  illustrate:  A  con- 
cern that  showed  average  annual  earnings  of  $10,000  received  150,000  of  common 
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rtock  at  par.  Each  owner  was  then  privileged  to  cash  in  one  share  of  preferred  stock 
and  one  share  of  common  stock,  and  receive  therefor  $100.  Working  capital  was 
also  provided  by  an  issue  of  one  share  of  preferred  and  one  share  of  common  for 
$100.  There  was  no  syndicate  formed  to  underwrite  any  of  the  securities.  An  offer- 
ing was  made  of  securities  to  procure  the  cash  required  through  the  Atlantic  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  which  received  therefor  a  fee  of  $5,750.  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  voucher  if  you  will  be  interested  in  seeing  it.'  Subsequently  proper- 
ties in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas  were  purchased  on  the  best  terms  possi- 
ble, payments  being  made  sometimes  in  stock  of  the  National  Salt  Company  and 
sometimes  in  cash.  In  that  connection  here  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  circumr  issued 
at  that  time,  entitled  "Plan  of  organization.  National  Salt  Company,"  which  I  will 
submit  in  evidence  if  you  desire.  Here  is  also  the  subscription  agreement  of  the 
National  Salt  Company  which  was  signed  by  subscribers  on  the  offering  of  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Company. 

Exhibit  1. — Plan  of  organization  and  subscripnon  agreement  of  the  National  Salt  Company. 

Plan  of  Organization. 

national  salt  company. 

(To  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.) 

Authorized  capital: 

Noncumiilative  7  per  cent  preferred  stock $5, 000, 000 

Common  stock 7, 000, 000 

Present  issue  of  capital  stock : 

Preferred  stock 2, 400, 000 

Common  stock 3, 500, 000 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  acoriioiatiou  under  the  laws  of  NewJersey  tobecalledthe 
National  Salt  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  into  one  corporation  the  foUowihg 
salt-manufacturing  plants,  producing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  evaporated  salt  from 
brine  by  artificial  heat  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York:  Bradley  Salt  Com- 
pany, Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Cayuga  Lake  Salt  Company,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.;  Empire 
Dairy  Salt  Company,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  W.  C.  Gouinlock,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Glen  Salt 
Company,  Watkins,  N.  Y. ;  Hawley  Salt  Company,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Ithaca  Salt  Com- 
pany, Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Kerr  Salt  Company,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. ;  Le  Roy  Salt  Company, 
Leroy,  N.  Y- ;  Pavilion  Salt  Company,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. ;  Pearl  Salt  Company,  Pearl 
Creek,  N.  Y.;  Silver  Lake  Salt  Company,  Perry,  N.  Y.;  Warsaw  Salt  Company, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  and  also  to  acquire  the  business  of  the  National  Salt  Company  of 
West  Virginia,  which  is  now  acting  as  a  distributor  of  the  products  of  the  above- 
named  manufactories. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  foregoing  enumerated  properties  and  business  the  new 
company  will  issue — 

Preferred  stock $2,400,000 

Common  stock 3, 500, 000 


1  Later  the  witness  submitted  a  copy  of  the  voucher,  as  follows: 
Check  No.  29.]  [Voucher  No.  29. 

New  Yokk,  April  18, 1899. 
National  Salt  Company  to  Atlantic  Trust  Company.  39  WiUiam  St..  New  York,  Dr. 
[Account  of  organization  expenses.] 

To  services  rendered  as  depository  for  $1,150,000—7  per  cent  preferred  stocks— issuing  receipts 
for  subscriptions  so  paid,  and  transfer  of  moneys  so  received  to  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company So,™ 


Price  correct 

Extensions  examined . 
Approved 


Received ,  1899,  of  National  Salt  Company dollars, 

in  full  payment  of  above  account. 


Please  receipt  and  return  this  voucher  to  us  at  once. 

(Indorsed:)  Voucher  No.  29,  date  April  18, 1899;  amount,  $5,750;  in  favor  of  Atlantic  Trust  Com- 
pany; charged  to  organization  expense  account. 
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The  balance  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  viz,  12,600,000  of  preferred  and 
13,500,000  of  common  stock  will  be  used  solely  for  the  acquisition  of  modem  manu- 
facturing salt  plants,  the  product  of  other  salt  properties  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  the  general  pui-poses  of  the  company. 

The  above-named  manufacturers  are  to  transfer  their  good  will,  plants,  patents, 
trade-marks,  and  all  their  visible  tangible  real  and  personal  property  to  the  new 
company,  under  certificates  of  the  manufacturers,  respectively,  that  they  are  free  of 
all  indebtedness,  secured  or  otherwise. 

These  manufacturers  have  agreed  to.  take,  in  part  payment  for  their  properties, 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  in  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  new  company. 

The  net  profits  of  the  above-mentioned  properties  during  the  year  1898,  on  a  pro- 
duction of  about  300,000  tons  of  salt,  were,  as  certified  to  by  the  parties  realizing  the 
same,  respectively,  not  less  than  $450,000. 

By  the  proposed  union,  economies  in  the  manufacture,  transportation,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  product,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  not  less  than  $150,000  per 
annum. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  such  of  the  manufacturers  as  prefer  to 
accept  cash,  a  working  capital  of  not  less  than  $450,000,  consisting  of  raw  material, 
finished  product,  and  cash,  and  to  carry  out  the  plan  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  for  the  account  of  the  undersigned,  will  receive  subscriptions  for 
11,150,000,  entitling  the  subscriber  to  $1,150,000  of  preferred  and  $1,150,000  of  com- 
mon stock  of  the  proposed  new  company  when  issued  and  received  for  delivery  by 
the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  subscriptions  and  to  allot  smaller  amounts  than 
those  applied  for. 

The  $1,150,000  realized  from  the  sale  of  capital  stock  as  above  provided  are  to 
be  paid  over  by  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  to  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust 
Company,  to  order  of  the  undersigned,  to  be  applied  by  the  laet-mentionsd  trust 
company,  as  the  agent  of  the  undersigned,  to  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  any  of  the  properties  above  enumerated  shall  not  be 
acquired  by  the  new  company  as  above  indicated,  then  there  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  proposed  issue  of  preferred  and  common  stock  as  above  stated,  such  an  amount 
of  preferred  and  common  stock  as  is  estimated  to  be  the  value  of  said  property  or 
properties  so  omitted,  according  to  a  schedule  lodged  with  the  United  States  Mort- 
gage and  Trust  Company  by  the  undersigned. 

Application  will  be  made  to  have  the  securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Dated  New  York,  ilarch  11,  1899. 

Archibald  S.  White, 
President  Xaiicmal  Salt  Company  of  West  Virginia. 

NATIONAL   SALT    COMPANY. 

Subscription  agreement. 

We|  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreements,  and 
for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  the  Atlantic  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  Atlantic 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  amounts  set  opposite  our  respective  names,  of  the 
stock  of  a  new  corporation  entitled  the  "National  Salt  Company." 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  as  follows: 

That  the  moneys  paid  into  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  under  this  agreement  shall 
be  apphed  to  carrying  out  the  plan  of  combining  the  plants  and  interests  now 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the  subscription,  pay  to  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Company  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  subscription,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  due  and  payable  on  April  1,  1899. 

Each  subscriber  shall  receive  from  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  in  consideratio* 
of  their  subscription  hereto  at  the  time  of  payment,  an  assignable  certificate  of  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Company  entitling  the  holder  to  7  per  cent  preferred  shares  of  the 
National  Salt  Company  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription  at  par,  together  with  a 
like  amount  of  the  common  shares  of  the  said  company,  subject  to  completion  of 
payment  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subscription. 
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This  agreement  may  be  executed  in  separate  writings  -with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
the  signatures  were  upon  one,  and  shall  bind  and  benefit  the  respective  successors 
and  assigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  6th  day  of  March,  1899. 


CHARACTER    AND    AMOUNT    OF    STOCK    ISSUED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  want  to  ask  one  question  further  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment you  made  as  to  the  issue  of  the  common  stock  for  the  good  will  and  trade- 
marks and  so  on;  you  said  it  was  5  times  the  net  earnings? — A.  Yes.  We  only  have 
one  kind  of  earnings  in  our  business;  that  is  net. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  The  premium,  then,  was  5  years'  net  earnings,  to  take 
up  the  good  will  and  everything  else  belonging  to  the  concerns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  tangible  assets? — A.  In  other  words,  we  endeavored  to  issue 
a  primar  J'  security  which  we  called  preferred  stock,  as  representing  the  absolute  value 
and  tangible  assets.  Then  we  recognized  that  there  was  an  earning  capacity,  and  all 
those  considerations,  which  were  entitled  to  some  expression  in  capitalizations,  but 
we  did  not  want  to  confound  that  with  the  primary  security. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  the  case  of  your  establishments  you  said  they  were  paid  for 
sometimes  in  cash  and  sometimes  in  securities.  Was  there  any  general  rule  as  to  the 
choice  that  was  given  to  securities  if  they  decided  to  take  them?  Was  it  on  the  basis 
of  $100  or  was  one  share  of  both  preferred  and  common  given  for  $100  cash? — A.  We 
determined  the  value  of  a  property,  and  if  it  was  decided  that  we  should  pay  for  it 
in  stock  of  the  company  the  issue  was  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  a  share  of  pre- 
ferred and  a  share  of  common  stock  being  worth  |100.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  transfer  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  market  price  of  the  two  stocks  at  that  time. 
They  have  never  been  below  par — that  is  $100  for  the  two,  and  they  have  been  as 
high  as  $140. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  put  it  on  the  market  at  half  the  face  value? — A.  Yes;  just  the 
best  trade  we  could  make. 

Q.  When  were  the  outside  plants  bought  in  mostly,  or  do  you  still  keep  on  buying 
them  from  time  to  time? — A.  No,  we  have  finished. 

Q.  How  long  since? — A.  The  last  property  was  acquired  a  year  ago  last  February. 

Q.  As  regards  the  plants  in  the  existing  organization,  that  was  practically  covered 
in  what  you  said  before? — A.  Yes.  I  can  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by 
that,  unless  you  want  to  know  how  we  conduct  our  business? 

ORGANIZATION   OP  THE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  particularly  the  way  in  which  you  had  the  business 
organized,  and  your  method  of  promotion. — A.  Well,  it  is  on  well-organized  lines,  a 
good  deal  on  the  army  principle,  or,  as  I  understand  politics  are  conducted;  that  is, 
the  producing  districts.  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas  are  divided 
into  departments,  each  with  its  head,  and  each  stands  on  its  own  bottom  and  con- 
ducts its  business  in  its  own  way,  receiving  general  instructions  from  the  executive 
officers.  The  purpose  of  that  organization  is  that  we  may  keep  in  close  contact  with 
our  trade;  that  we  may  know  their  requirements  and  not  attempt  to  deal  with  con- 
ditions a  thousand  miles  away.     We  find  it  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  reports  from  the  different  establishments  with  reference 
to  their  business?— A.  Every  day.  Every  morning  there  is  placed  on  my  desk  a 
recapitulation  of  sales  in  every  office  which  we  have.  Once  a  month  we  close  our 
books  and  know  how  much  money  we  have  made  or  lost  and  where  it  was  made  or 
lost  and  how. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  central  office  you  are  enabled  to  give  detailed  instructions  to 
the  managers  of  your  separate  plants  as  to  where  they  are  weak  and  where  they  are 
strong,  and  so  on?— A.  Yes,  we  find  that  by  comparing  the  different  records,  or 
rather  rubbing  the  records  of  the  different  department  managers  together,  we  pro- 
duce good  results.  If  one  man  is  extravagant  in  one  particular,  his  attention  is 
called  to  that,  and  he  is  ambitious  to  be  No.  ]  on  the  list. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.  )  What  is  your  means  and  manner  of  distribution  to  your 
customers — through  your  own  agents  or  through  commission  houses? — A.  Well,  we 
do  it  in  different  ways.  We  have  endeavored  not  to  use  what  would  be  called  vio- 
lence to  established  customs.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  salt  has  been 
handled  through  agents  and  dealers.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  we  have  got  just 
as  close  to  the  consumer  as  possible.  The  policy  of  our  company  is  to  deal  with  the 
consumer  as  far  as  possible  and  cut  out  the  middleman.  If  it  were  possible  to  hand 
around  a  bag  of  salt  to  each  consumer  we  would  like  to  do  it. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Jenks.)  Coming  again  to  your  method  of  doing  business:  Do  you  have 
any  way  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  superintendents  of  your  different  districts  in 
their  work,  by  letting  their  pay  depend  in  j)art  on  the  results  of  their  works,  or  is  it 
only  by  comparing  their  results? — A.  Individual  effort  is  recognized  from  the  presi- 
dent down.  His  salary,  by  the  way,  is  contingent  on  results;  and  we  attempt  to 
follow  that  out  right  along  the  line  to  the  most  common  laborer.  Of  course  we  can 
not  always  do  that.  A  man  is  a  man  with  a  good  many  of  our  employers,  and  we 
can  not  make  the  distinction  which  we  would  like  to  and  which  good  men  deserve. 
It  is  not  possible  to  put  them  on  piecework. 

METHOD    OF    MANAGING    PURCHASED    PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  bought  out  various  plants,  you  say.  Now  are  these 
plants  run  by  the  owners  and  are  they  still  employed,  or  have  you  put  in  a  new  set 
of  men  altogether? — A.  Well,  they  were  retained  in  most  of  the  plants;  they  act  as 
superintendents. 

Q.  Having  stock? — A.  Most  of  them  have  retained  the  stock  which  they  received. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the  employees  under  them  remain? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there 
were  no  great  changes;  of  course,  there  have  been  some  few  in  the  working  out  of 
economies.  One  factory  here  and  there  is  dropped.  The  matter  gets  into  the  news- 
papers, and  we  are  abused  for  it. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Jenks.)  About  how  many  plants  have  you  found  it  advisable  to 
shutdown? — A.  Six. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many?— A.  Out  of  36. 

reasons   for   forming    the    CO.MBINATION    AND    ITS   FFFECTS. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  take  up  this  next  question  please,  with  reference  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  formation  of  the  organization  and  the  effects  of  the  combination. — A. 
Economic  conditions  demanded  the  formation  of  the  organization.  It  was  organized 
by  salt  manufacturers  for  their  self-preservation.  The  competition  was  severe,  not 
only  as  to  prices,  but  as  to  quality.  As  the  prices  were  reduced,  it  was  the  tendency 
to  make  cheaper  and  poorer  salt,  and  to  place  it  on  the  market  in  cheap,  inferior, 
and  flimsy  packages.  All  salt  is  sold  delivered  at  point  of  consumption,  not  at  point 
of  production.  Of  that  delivered,  from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  price  con- 
stitutes freight;  therefore,  each  producing  section  should  naturally  supply  the  terri- 
tory contiguous  thereto.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  however,  as  salt  manufactured 
in  some  localities  was  not  acceptable  in  quality  to  purchasers.  As  a  result,  salt  was 
shipped  to  distant  and  unnatural  markets,  paying  freight  thereon  equal,  and  some- 
times exceeding,  the  value  of  the  salt  at  the  point  of  production.  For  instance,  much 
salt  was  shipped  from  New  York  State  fields  to  western  markets  at  a  freight  rate  of 
from  45  cents  to  70  cents  per  barrel,  while  the  market  price  of  the  same  at  the  point 
of  production  was  much  less  than  70  cents  per  barrel.  Eeforms  have  been  made  by 
producing  a  uniform  quality  of  salt  of  a  standard  grade  of  manufacture  in  each  of  the 
several  producing  districts,  and  an  economy  has  been  effected  by  supplying  markets 
from  the  nearest  point  of  production  at  the  lowest  prevailing  freight  rate,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  extravagance  of  cross  shipping  of  freight.  The  competition  in  many 
sections  was  intense  and  vicious.  For  instance,  the  average  price  received  by  many 
manufacturers  in  Michigan  in  July  of  1899,  was  28  cents  per  barrel  for  granulated  salt, 
which  price  included  the  cost  of  the  barrel,  which  is  estimated  to  be  20  cents;  the 
remaining  8  cents  did  not  cover  the  labor  and  other  costs  of  producing  the  salt. 
Much  of  Michigan  salt  was  sold  in  territory  naturally  tributary  to  the  Ohio  and 
Kansas  fields,  which  was  an  unnatural  market.  These  sales  were  effected,  primarily, 
because  the  Ohio  and  Kansas  producers  were  shipping  their  salt  into  territory  which 
Michigan  producers  considered  was  theirs  because  of  its  geographical  position.  You 
will  observe  that  the  producing  sections  of  the  country  find  their  markets,  or  rather 
their  markets  are  dictated  to  them,  by  freight  rates.  Kansas  can  not  ship  salt  to  New- 
York,  nor  New  York  to  Kansas,  nor  Michigan  to  New  York,  nor  New  York  to 
Michigan;  the  freight  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  salt. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  the  competition  being  very  severe  in  certain  localities,  and  you 
developed  the  subject  particularly  as  regards  freight  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
the  salt  companies  in  different  places  able  to  pay  dividends  or  not? — A.  Well,  some 
were  and  some  were  not.  Properties  that  were  well  located,  well  managed,  producing 
a  superior  grade  of  goods,  made  money,  and  the  reverse  did  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  quality.  In  how  many  places  is  there  a  state  inspection 
of  salt  that  really  affects  materially  the  quality  and  keeps  it  up? — A.  Well,  there  is 
a  fake  inspection  in  Michigan;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything;  the  barrels  are 
branded  before  the  contents  are  put  into  them. 

Q.  la  the  salt  itself  inspected  in  the  bins  before  it  is  packed? — A.  No.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be;  but  the  law  isn't  carried  out. 

Q.  Is  Michigan  the  only  state  where  there  is  supposed  to  Be  a  state  inspection?— 
A.  In  New  York  state  the  brine  springs  are  under  the  control  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  but  the  inspection  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  formation  of  this  company  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  fixing  and  keeping  up  the  quality? — A.  In  these  large  organizations 
you  must  have  a  system;  without  it  you  can  not  do  business  for  a  moment.  Now, 
the  system  means  a  uniformity  of  doing  everything,  and,  therefore,  we  must  do  the 
best  at  all  times;  we  must  produce  the  very  best  salt  that  we  can.  One  great  disad- 
vantage which  I  think  that  the  large  corporations  labor  under  is  their  inability  to 
cater  to  the  whims,  prejudices,  and  ignorance  of  buyers  who  want  goods  packed  this 
way  or  that  way.  It  is  impossible  m  large  organizations  to  give  much  latitude  to 
individual  desires  among  consumers.  We  must  make  a  standard,  and  that  standard 
must  be  the  very  highest  possible. 


ECONOMIC    EFFECTS    OP   ORGANIZATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  saving  in  freight  rates.  Are  there  any  other  savings  that  were 
contemplated? — A.  Well,  there  are  savings  in  distribution  by  doing  away  with  the 
middleman  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer;  the  consumer  gets  that.  I  understand 
the  question  to  be,  "The  effects  of  organization:  (a.)  on  prices,  with  statistics  for 
some  years  before  and  after  its  formation;  (b)  on  wages;  (c)  on  dividends;  (d)  on 
competitors."  It  is  difficult  to  present  authentic  statistics  of  a  range  of  prices  for 
some  years  past,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  western  New  York,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  industry  is  recent,  say  within  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

You  will  below  find  a  schedule  of  -prices  which  the  'manufacturers  in  Michigan 
have  averaged  since  1866.  The  range  is,  in  1866  they  received  $1.80  per  barrel;  in 
1900,  47  cents.  There  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  down  the  line.  These  prices, 
by  the  way,  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  production.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
comparison  between  existing  prices  and  the  above  figures,  for  the  reason  that  the 
National  Salt  Company  has  endeavored  to  equalize  prices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  which  prices  are  vitally  affected  by  prevailing  freight  rates,  the  intention 
and  effort  being  to  place  the  salt  within  the  hands  of  the"  consumer  at  the  lowest 
price  possible  consistent  with  good  quality  and  a  fair  profit.  The  average  price  pre- 
vailing to-day  at  the  different  markets  is,  in  my  judgment,  less  than  the  average 
price  which  prevailed  5  years  ago. 

Q.  When  was  the  National  Salt  Company  organized? — A.  The  18th  of  March,  1899. 

(The  following  is  the  range  of  prices  in  Michigan  from  1866,  above  referred  to  by 
the  witness) : 


Year. 

Price  per 
barrel. 

.  Year. 

Price  per 
barrel. 

Year. 

Price  per 
barrel. 

Year. 

Price  per 
barrel. 

1866 

$1.80 
1.77 
1.85 
1.68 
1.32 
1.46 
1.46 
1.87 
1.19 

1875 

81.10 
1.06 
.85 
.85 
1.02 
.76 
.835 
.70 
.81 

1884 

$0.75t 
.70 
.66 

1893 

90.44A 

1867. . . 

1876 

1885 

1894           

SI 

1868 

1877 

1886 

1895 

4«A 

1869 

1878 

1887 

1888 

1896 

40} 

1870 

1879 

1897 

41 

1871 

1880..- 

1889 

1898 

4W 

1872 

1881 

1890 

1899      

38? 

1873 

1882 

1891 

1900 

47 

1874 

1883 

1892 

1901  (about). 

5i) 

. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  1901  price  reckoned  upon  the  same  basis  that 
you  have  reckoned  the  other  prices? — A.  Not  exactly,  because -those  other  prices 
were  the  net  returns  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  which  they  were  made.  These  figures 
I  am  giving  you  are  estimated.  We  are  handling  our  business  entirely  differently 
from  what  it  was  formerly  handled. 
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,  Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  There  has  been,  then,  quite  a  material  increase  in  the  price 
since  the  organization  of  your  company — in  the  last  year  or  two — an  increase  of 
about  9  cents? — A.  No. 

Q.  From  38  to  47  cents?— A.  Well,  that  hardly  represents  that  the  increase  has 
been  that  much.  There  has  been  an  advance  in  freight  rates  of  approximately  25 
per  cent.    So  that  the  differance  of  9  cents  would  not  represent  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  this  advance  in  freight  rates 
was  effected.  Was  it  by  a  change  in  the  classification  or  direct?— A.  -Not  direct; 
salt  is  a  special  commodity  and  has  a  commodity  rate.  The  rate  was  advanced  about 
the  same  as  everything  else  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  does  the  present  price  compare  with  the  average  for 
10  years  past?- A.  I  should  say  it  was  less,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between  existing  prices  and  the  above 
figures. 

THE  RELATIONS   EXISTING    BETWEEN   THE    NATIONAL   SALT   COMPANY  AND    ITS   EMPLOYEES. 

The  effect  on  wages  has  been  an  advance  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  wages  of 
laborers,  and  about  15  per  cent  advance  in  the  wages  of  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents. Comparisons  can  not  be  made  in  the  wages  of  officers,  individual  ability  gov- 
erning such  cases.  Men  that  we  were  employing  for  $1  and  $1.10,  4  or  5  years  ago, 
to-day  are  getting  from  $1.50  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  does  that  compare  with  1892  and  1893?— A.  Five 
yea.rs  ago  we  hired  laborers  who  worked  10  hours  a  day  for  from  $1  to  $1.10  a  day, 
while  the  men  to-day  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  are  getting  $1.50  and  upward. 

Q.  That  5  years  ago  would  carry  them  into  the  time  of  the  depression.  Can  you 
.  give  the  wages  in  the  previous  good  times— 1891  and  1892  and  along  there?— A.  No; 
I  could  not  state  that  with  accuracy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  most  cases,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  there  something 
of  a  reduction  in  wages  at  the  time  of  the  depression  in  1893  and  1894?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  this  rise  in  wages  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  reinstatement  of  the  rates  of 
wages  which  existed  before  the  time  of  the  depression?— A.  I  think  it  is  more  than 
that.  This  is  not  purely  a  voluntary  advance.  We  deal  with  the  subject  very  lib- 
erally because  we  can  afford  to;  but  labor  has  been  scarce  and  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  it.  We  get  a  better  class  of  labor  when  we  pay  more  money.  We  get 
better  service  and  we  can  give  our  customers  better  service.  We  would  enjoy  paying 
$4  a  day  and  having  the  public  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  the  facilities  from  which  you  could  prepare  a 
table  of  wages  from  1890  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  The  following  table  shows  the 
rates  each  year: 

Table  of  wages  paid  in  the  salt  industry  from  1890  to  1901,  inclimve. 


Year. 

Laborers. 

Firemen. 

Year. 

Laborers. 

Firemen. 

1890 

81.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

81. 00  to  1.25 

1.00tol.l2i 

81.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.35 
1.36 

1896 

81.12J 
L25 
1.26 
1.37i 
1.40 
1.50 

81  35 

1891 

1897 

1  35 

1892 

1898 

1893 

i;62i 
1  62i 

1894... 

1900 

1901 

1895 

81. 70  to  1.80 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Of  what  nationality  are  your  employees  in  the  laboring 
class?— A.  All  nations. 

Q.  Which  one  predominates? — ^A.  Americans.  A  great  many  of  our  works  are 
located  in  small  towns,  and  the  labor  there  usually  comes  from  tJie  country. 

Q.  In  your  western  New  York  factories  is  the  labor  mostly  local? — A.  Yes;  although 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  drifting  labor  of  all  nationalities.  We  have  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  Italian  labor,  but  we  have  been  very  successful  with  the  Irish,  Germans, 
and  Swedes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  how  many  laborers  would  be  employed  in  producing, 
say,  1,000  barrels  of  salt? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state,  because  it  depends 
on  the  system  which  is  employed. 

Q.  Take  some  one  of  your  own  works. — A.  Take  the  open-pan  system.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  is,  roughly  speaking,  divided  into  2  parts — one-half  for  fuel  and  one-half 
for  labor— and  to  produce  1,000  barrels  of  salt  would  require  about  60  men  1  day. 
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Q.  Now,  would  that  be  a  fair  average  of  the  total  output  of  your  13,000,000  bar- 
rels— the  labor  that  would  be  employed  in  this  industry? — A.  No;  that  would  not  be 
a  fair  average.  We  will  cut  that  in  half.  That  labor  is  used  entirely  in  producing 
the  salt  and  putting  it  into  the  warehouse.  Quite  as  much  or  more  labor  is  used  in 
packing  the  salt  into  receptacles  and  packages  for  the  market  and  shipping  it. 

Q.  That  would  necessarily  be  included  in  the  labor  in  preparing  it  for  the  market?— 
A.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  making  it  alone. 

Q.  Makmg  and  preparing  to  ship. — A.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Then  it  would  require  rather  more  than  60 — say  120  men? — A.  No;  because  in 
some  systems  of  manufacture  we  do  not  employ  as  much  labor  in  making  1,000 
barrels;  and  I  think  if  you  would  put  it  at  100  men  per  1,000  barrels  of  salt  dailythat 
would  cover  the  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  shipping. 

Q.  Would  that  be  fair  for  the  13,000,000  barrels  produced?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  When  you  say  100  men  does  that  include  female  labor 
also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  salt  industry 
in  the  United  States? — A.  Do  you  mean  that  part  of  the  industry  controlled  by  us  or 
all  of  it? 

Q.  The  whole  of  it.— A.  I  should  say  from  130,000  to  150,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Speaking  generally,  about  what  proportion  of  the  employees 
are  women? — -A.  About  30  per  cent. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  in  wages  during  the  last  year  or  two.  When  you 
gave  the  figures  of  11.50  you  were  referring,  I  suppose,  to  ordinary  labor? — A.  Com- 
mon labor. 

Q.  As  to  the  wages  of  superintendents? — A.  (Reading.)  The  effect  on  wages  has 
been  an  advance  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  laborers,  and  about  15  per 
cent  advance  in  the  wages  of  foremen  and  superintendents.  Comparisons  can  not  be 
made  in  the  wages  of  officers,  individual  ability  governing  such  cases. 

Q.  With  reference  to  your  traveling  men,  would  there  be  some  saving  by  dealing 
directly  with  customers  and  doing  away  with  middlemen?  Are  you  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  salesmen? — A.  I  should  say  the  number 
has  been  reduced  30  per  cent. 

Q.  About  how  many  does  that  mean  that  you  were  able  to  let  go? — A.  We  do  not 
employ  a  great  many  salesmen.  In  fact,  I  presume  there  were  50  salesmen  employed 
before  the  consolidation,  and  since  then  I  think  there  are  probably  35  to  40.  There 
has  been  a  reduction  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  men,  and  those  men  were  shifted  to 
other  positions.     No  one  lost  his  employment. 

Q.  You  save  more  by  means  of  dealing  direct? — A.  By  going  directly  to  the  trade— 
the  customer  or  as  near  as  we  can  get — to  the  retail  dealer. 

Q.  Are  your  workmen  in  many  instances  members  of  trades  unions? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  they  are. 

Q.  In  some  cases? — A.  I  think  there  is  some  sort  of  community  of  interest,  but 
no  organized  labor. 

O.  So  the  question  has  not  come  up  with  you  at  all  as  to  whether  you  would  deal 
with  unions? — A.  We  have  never  had  a  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  with  reference  to  the  question  of  wages? — A.  No; 
I  think  of  nothing  that  has  not  been  covered. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Q.  Take  up  the  point  with  reference  to  dividends. — A.  (Reading.)  Not  know- 
ing the  earnings  of  all  the  plants  that  are  now  owned  by  the  National  Salt  Company 
prior  to  organization,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  intelligently.  The 
National  Salt  Company  has  regularly  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum  on  preferred  stock  since  organization,  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  common 
stock  one  year  after  organization  was  completed. 

Q.  While  you  have  not  the  data  with  reference  to  all  these  different  establiflh- 
ments,  I  infer  from  what  you  said  before  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  trade 
that  you  would  consider  the  dividends  considerably  better  than  for  each  of  the 
interests  before? — A.  No.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  say.  I  can  give  you  my  own 
experience  in  localities  you  are  familiar  with.  I  owned  a  large  part  of  the  Cayuga 
Company's  works  at  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. ,  just  above  Ithaca.  For  3  years  prior  to  our 
selling  out  to  the  National  Salt  Company  we  made  an  average  of  20  per  cent  every 
year.     But  that  was  a  very  well-located  property. 

Q.  Was  that  a  stock  company? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  did  the  capitalization  of  that  compare  with  the  capitalization  of  the 
National  Salt  Company,  if  you  make  the  comparison  with  the  tangible  assets? — A.  It 
was  taken  in  on  the  basis  I  suggested.  They  received  in  preferred  stock  the  amount 
of  their  tangible  assets. 

Q.  What  was  your  capitalization  before?— A.  It  was  $150,000.  They  received,  I 
think,  1240,000  of  preferred  stock,  which  represented  the  original  plant.  Yoa  per- 
haps recollect  that  the  plant  was  increased.  Its  original  capacity  was  300  barrels, 
and  the  capital  stock  at  that  time  was  $75,000.  The  stock  was  increased  to  $150,000 
and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  increased  to  1,000  barrels  a  day.  When  we  sold 
it  to  the  National  Salt  Company  it  had  a  capacity  of  about  1,800  barrels  a  day,  but 
the  capital  stock  had  not  been  increased.  The  20  per  cent  earnings  they  made  were 
not  paid  out  in  dividends. 

Q.  The  20  per  cent  was  on  the  $150,000  capitalization? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  taken  in  on  a  basis  of  $240,000  preferred,  which  has  since  earned 
7  per  cent,  and  $240,000  common? — A.  I  do  not  like  to  state  this,  because  I  am  not 
sure;  but  I  should  think  it  was  about  $200,000.  I  would  not  Uke  to  be  quoted  on 
that. 

Q.  Two  himdred  thousand  dollars  of  common,  on  which  there  has  been  earned 
6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  20  per  cent  on  the  $150,000  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  these  dividends  what  surplus  have  you  put  by? — A. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  we  send  to  stockholders. 

Exhibit  2. — Annual  report  of  the  National  Salt  Company  for  year  ending  December  31, 

1900. 

National  Salt  Company, 
S6  Broadway,  New  York,  March  S7,  1901. 
To  the  stockholders  of  the  National  Salt  Company: 

Your  company  was  incorporated  on  March  18, 1899,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  immediately  thereafter  acquired  the  following  plants  located  in  the 
state  of  New  York:  Cayuga  Plant,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.;  Ithaca  Plant,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
Glen  Plant,  Watkins,  N.  Y. ;  Perry  Plant,  Perry,  N.  Y. ;  Kerr  Plant,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. ; 
Bradley  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Empire  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Gouinlock  No.  1, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Gouinlock  No.  2,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Hawley  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.; 
Warsaw  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Pearl  Plant,  Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y.;  Pavilion  Plant, 
Pavilion,  N.  Y. ;  Leroy  Plant,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

These  plants  are  capable  of  producing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  evaporated  salt 
manufactured  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1899,  your  company  purchased  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  United 
Salt  Company,  an  Ohio  corporation  which  owned  three  plants  at  Cleveland,  one 
plant  at  Pomeroy  Ohio,  one  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  leased  four  plants  located  in 
Meigs  County,  Ohio. 

In  October,  1899,  your  company  purchased  the  Morton  Plant  at  Wyandotte,  Mich. ; 
the  Eddy  Plant  at  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  and  leased  the  following  plante  located  in  the 
state  of  Michigan:  The  Tecumseh  Salt  Company,  Ecorse,  Mich. ;  Marine  City  Stave 
Company,  Marine  City,  Mich. ;  Thomson  Brothers,  St.  Clair,  Mich. ;  and  acquired  by 
contract  about  "70  per  cent  of  the  production  of  salt  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

In  January,  1900,  your  company  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Hutchinson- 
Kansas  Salt  Company,  subject  to  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $300,000  outstanding  and 
maturing  January  1,  1912,  owning  the  following  plants:  Hutchinson  Plant,  Eastern 
Plant,  Crystal  Plant,  G.  &  H.  Plant,  Star  Plant,  Western  Plant,  Morton  Plant,  New 
York  Plant,  Riverside  Plant,  Royal  Plant;  and  also  leased  the  property  of  the  Hutch- 
inson Packing  Company,  Hutchimson,  Kans. 

In  February,  1900,  your  company  acquired  1,326  shares  of  the  1,950  outstanding 
shares  of  the  Lone  Star  Salt  Company,  a  Texas  corporation  owning  plants  located  at 
Grand  Saline,  Tex.,  and  Colorado  City,  Tex. 

physical  condition  of  pkoperties. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  your  board  of  directors  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  as  few  plants  as  possible,  running  those  plants  to  full  capacity.  Such  plants 
have  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  eflSciency  and  are  to-day  in  a  better  physical  con- 
dition for  the  economical  manufacture  of  salt  than  when  they  were  purchased.  This 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  not  so  well  located 
plants,  some  of  which  have  been  dismantled  and  others  diligently  cared  for. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  isoued  is: 

Preferred... $5,000,000 

Common 7,000,000 

There  remains  in  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation:  Shares. 

Preferred 297} 

Common 1, 640} 

All  clasea  of  stock  have  the  same  voting  power.  The  preferred  stock  is  non- 
cumulative,  and  is  preferred  not  only  as  to  dividends  but  as  to  assets  in  the  event  of 
dissolution.  No  mortgage  or  bonded  indebtedness  can  be  created  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock.  Therefore  the  preferred 
stock  has  every  right  of  a  bond  excepting  the  privilege  of  foreclosure. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Your  company  has  paid  continuosly  dividends  on  its  preierred  stock  since  organi- 
tion.  By  resolution  of  the  directors  at  their  meeting  in  April,  1900,  the  common 
stock  was  placed  upon  a  6  per  cent  per  annum  basis  and  quarterly  dividends  at  that 
rate  have  been  paid. 


You  will  observe  by  the  treasurer's  report  herewith  submitted  that  after  the  pay- 
ments of  dividends  and  writing  oft  $204,784.58,  a  surplus  remained  of  $778,949.32. 

The  policy  of  your  directors  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  less  than  one-half  of  the 
earnings  in  1900  were  disbursed  as  dividends.  They  believe  your  interesu  is  best 
served  by  the  creation  of  a  large  surplus  and  at  the  same  time  pay  regularly  to  the 
stockholders  the  established  rate  of  dividends. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  accounts  of  your  company  are  under  supervision  of  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  York,  whose  report  is  contained  herein. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  White, 

President. 
treasurer's  report. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Salt  Company. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany as  of  December  31,  1900.  The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  the  Audit  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  who  have  certified  to  the  correctness  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

National  Salt  Company,  condensed  statement,  December  31,  1900. 


Plants $8,518,306.36 

Company's  treasury  stock  and  stock  of  constituent  companies 3, 262, 790, 62 

Accrued  earnings  constituent  companies 309, 182. 62 

Advances,  prepayments,  etc 79, 576. 04 

Cash  in  banks 210,207.25- 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 499, 866. 70 

Inventory,  December  31,  1900: 

Salt,  supphes,  etc $1, 228, 997. 05 

Less  agents'  advances  and  charges 803, 089. 57 


925,907.48 


13,805,827.07 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock: 

Preferred j . 5, 000, 000. 00 

Common 7, 000, 000. 00 


12,000,000.00 
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Accounts  and  bills  payable  and  accruals $801, 877.  75 

Deferred  payments  (securities  purchased) 225, 000. 00 

Surplus,  January  1,  1900 $303,144.88 

Net  earnings,  year  1900 |1, 267, 569. 65 

Less  dividends  paid  in  1900 586, 980. 63 

Surplus  from  earnings  of  1900 680,589.02 

Total  surplus 983,  733. 90 

Written  off  by  order  of  board  of  directors,  Jan.  16, 

1901 204,  784. 58 

Net  surplus 778, 949. 32 


13, 805,  827. 07 
We  have  audited  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  National  Salt  Company  and  con- 
stituent companies  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1900,  and  we  certify  the  above 
statement  to  be  correct. 

The  Audit  Company  of  New  Yoek. 
Thomas  L.  Gkbbne,  Vice-President. 
New  York,  March  S5,  1901. 

All  doubtful  accounts  receivable  have  been  charged  off,  and  the  item  of  accounts 
and  bills  receivable  is  considered  collectable  without  discount.  The  inventory  is 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  salt,  supplies,  etc.,  which  is  considered  conservative. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  Alvin  Young,  Treamirer. 

DIVIDENDS  (continued). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  dividend  does  not  represent  your  total  earnings  by 
any  means? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  include  the  surplus  as  well  as  the  dividends? — A.  Yes.  The  earnings  last 
year  were  $1,267,569.65;  dividends  paid  $586,980.63,  leaving  a  surplus  from  the  earn- 
ings of  $680,589.02.     Of  this  we  wrote  off  $204,784.58.  ■ 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  your  stock  being  quoted  so  low  in  the  market  when 
you  are  paying  7  and  6  per  cent? — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  Wall  street  problem. 
I  think  the  disposition  of  the  public  is  to  be  very  careful  in  investing  in  industrials, 
and  I  think  very  properly  so. 

Q.  You  consider  your  preferred  stock  the  primary  and  initial  security? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  no  bonds? — A.  There  are  no  bonds,  nor  can  any  be  created  without 
the  consent  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  stockholders.^ 

Q.  So  there  is  no  primary  obligation  back  of  the  preferred  stock? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  to  the  limit  of  the  preferred  stock? — A.  It  is  pre- 
ferred not  only  as  to  dividends,  but  as  to  assets  in  case  of  liquidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Cumulative? — A.  Non-cumulative.  Indeed,  it  has  practically 
every  right  of  a  bond  except  that  the  dividends  are  non-cumulative  instead  of  being 
cumulative  and  it  has  not  the  right  of  foreclosure;  in  other  respects  it  has  every 
feature  of  the  bond. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  the  preferred  stockholders  voting  power? — A.  The 
same  as  the  common. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  speak  of  this  consolidation  enabling  you  to  make  a 
fair  profit.  What  would  you  consider  a  fair  profit? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  diflScult 
thing.    I  think  every  man  has  his  own  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  wanted  in  connection  with  my  question  to  ask  one  other. 
The  par  value  of  stock  is  $100?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  preferred  and  common? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  consider  it  a  pretty  fair  profit  to  pay  6 J  per 
cent  on  both  your  preferred  and  common  stock  in  average  dividends,  and  then  lay 
by  pretty  nearly  the  same  amount  for  surplus? — A.  Yes.  You  understand  in  times 
like  this  the  demand  is  enormous;  everything  is  rushing,  and  we  expect  to  make 
better  profits  than  in  times  like  1893.  You  will  observe  that  on  our  capitalization 
and  the  quantity  of  salt  which  we  handle  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  about  4  cents 
per  barrel  to  pay  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  our  preferred  stock,  and  5  cents  more 
per  barrel  would  pay  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  common.  That  is  a  total  of 
9  cents  per  barrel.     That  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  imposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  barrels  selling  for  what? — A.  It  varies  in  different 
markets.    The  retailer's  profit  will  be  two  or  three  times  that. 

1  See  provisions  of  Articles  of  Incorporation,  p.  269. 
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EFFECTS   OF  THE  COMBINATION   UPON   COMPBTITOKS. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  take  up  the  next  question. — A.  Effects  on  competitors.  I  am 
unable  to  answer  that. 

Q.  You  have  already  spoken  of  having  since  your  organization  bought  up  several 
plants  of  competitors.  About  how  many? — A.  Yes.  Immediately  upon  organization 
we  acquired  the  New  York  properties  and  subsequently  we  took  in  other  properties. 
Our  organization  was  never  complete  until  we  acquired  the  properties  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

-Q.  You  say  that  since  jrour  organization  was  completed  you  have  practically  not 
bought  in  any? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  competitors  having  gone  out  of  business? — A.  No. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  so  far  as  you  can  judge  from  the  markets  and  from  the 
reports  of  your  agents,  do  the  prices  of  your  competitors  follow  yours? — A.  Yes;  they 
follow  us — in  most  cases  they  get  a  little  less  money  than  we  do — ^that  is,  they  cut 
our  price  just  enough  to  get  the  business  away  from  us.  In  some  cases  they  quote 
the  same  price  and  competition  ensues.  At  the  present  time  we  happen  to  be  under 
our  competitors  in  some  divisions — some  departments. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  recall  at  the  present  time,  none  of  your  competitors  have  been  com- 
pelled tostop  business  under  the  force  of  your  competition? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  certainly  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  only  one  works  in  Michigan — the  Wyan- 
dot?—A.  Two. 

Q.  Is  the  product  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  as  much  as  it  has  been? — ^A.  No;  it  is 
decreasing  very  rapidly,  because  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  Michigan  is  largely  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  there  are  very  few  logs  to  be  had  in  the 
Saginaw  Valley;  and  the  industry  there,  so  far  as  lumbering  is  concerned,  is  confined 
to  planing  mills  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Has  the  market  for  Michigan  salt  been  circumscribed  much  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years? — A.  No.  As  to  the  market  for  Michigan  salt:  On  the  west  the  line  is  the  Mis- 
souri Elver,  although  I  think  they  go  out  in  Montana  and  that  country,  via  Duluth 
and  the  Great  Northern  road;  on  the  south  they  cross  the  Ohio  and  go  down  into 
Tennessee,  and  east  they  go  down  into  northern  Indiana.  They  do  not  get  into  Ohio 
very  much.  It  is  all  defined  by  freight  rates;  you  can  swing  a  circle  around  each 
section. 

Q.  You  would  say  the  Michigan  trade  is  a  severe  competitor  of  your  company?— 
A.  No.  Before  the  consolidation  the  Michigan  manufacturers  were  very  severe  com- 
petitors of  the  Kansas  manufacturers  and  the  Ohio  manufacturers.  It  was  like  the 
Irishman's  family.  They  would  all  fight  among  themselves,  but  all  flock  together 
to  fight  the  common  enemy  in  any  other  field. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  percent  do  you  own  in  the  New  York  field? — A. 
About  90. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  any  of  your  competitors  improved  their  processes 
since  the  organization  of  your  company?— A.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  to  keep  up  with 
progress. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  one  of  the  effects  of  your  organization  upon  your  competitors, 
then? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have  to  tone  up  to  the  higher  standard. 

FOREIGN   COMPETITION — THE  TARIFF  ON  SALT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  we  are  on  this  question  of  competitors,  what  com- 
petition do  you  meet  from  foreign  salt  makers? — ^A.  Not  very  much.  That  question 
is  governed  by  freight  rates.  Foreign  salt,  can  only  be  sold  along  the  seaboard  or 
within  300  or  400  miles  of  the  seaboard.  Our  principal  competition  in  former  times 
came  from  England,  where  the  industry  is  controlled  by  the  Salt  Union.  The 
United  States  was  the  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  product.  It  came  over  in 
ships  ^s  ballast  usually.  Some  years  ago  I  made  an  investigation  which  showed 
that  the  average  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  to  the  various  Atlantic  ports  was  3  shil- 
lings per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or,  say,  75  cents,  and  the  nearest  point  of  production 
to  these  same  markets  was  the  New  York  field,  where  the  freight  rate  was  about  $3 

Eer  ton.  So  that  the  duty  of  $1.60  a  ton  which  this  Government  imposes  really 
elps  the  transportation  people.  I  might  say  there  never  was  a  pound  of  salt 
exported  in  a  commercial  way  until  last  year,  and  I  have  just  had  a  telegram  from 
our  San  Francisco  man  saying  they  have  sold  the  first  cargo  of  salt  in  Japan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  have  you  been  exporting  this  last  year?— A.  A  little 
to  the  West  Indies  and  a  little  to  London,  but  very  litSe.  It  is  like  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle. 
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Q.  C^y  Mr.  Fahquhar.  )  Do  you  compete  with  any  of  the  finer  grades  of  dairy 
salt,  like  the  Ashton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  enter  into  consumption  in  this  country? — A.  To  a  very 
limited  extent. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  American  farmers 
for  that  salt  over  all  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  qualities  such  that  they  are  now  convinced  the  American  salt  is  as 
good? — A.  The  best  and  the  poorest  salt  is  made  in  the  United  States.  That  is  why 
I  say  we  are  endeavoring  to  tone  up  the  entire  industry  to  make  the  best  we  can 
possibly  make.  We  can  make  the  best;  we  have  the  raw  material  here,  but  manu- 
facturers do  not  seem  to  make  the  effort,  or  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  proper 
quality  of  goods,  and  many  of  the  American  consumers,  getting  this  poor  quality  of 
product,  consider  it  is  all  poor;  then  they  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  buy  the  very 
finest  grades  of  English  salt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  have  not  heard  your  answer  to  my  question  as  to  how 
the  price  at  which  you  sell  for  export  compares  with  the  domestic  price. — A.  We 
sold  at  a  delivered  price.  I  think  it  was  about  15  per  cent  less  than  the  current 
price  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that  difference? — ^A.  Competition;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  shielded  from  competition  in  this  country? — ^A.  We  have 
none — no  shield,  no  protection  whatever. 

Q.  You  are  protected  by  the  tariff?— A.  There  is  a  tariff  of  $1.60  per  ton.  The 
price  of  .our  salt  at  the  point  of  production  is  less  than  the  price  of  English  salt  at 
the  point  of  production;  but  the  transportation  from  Liverpool  to  such  markets  as 
they  can  reach  is  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  what  it  costs  us  to  reach  those  same  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  this  tariff  make  up  that  difference  so  there  is  none 
imported  no w  of  any  consequence? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  correct.  The  tariff  enables 
us  to  compete  with  the  English  salt  in  markets  where  it  is  now  entered. 

Q.  In  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  seaboard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAEanHAE. )  In  other  words,  has  not  the  tariff  since  1890  confined  the 
competition  to  200  or  300  miles  from  the  seaboard  instead  of  maintaining  a  monopoly 
farther  inland? — ^A.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  inland  business  whatever.  For 
instance,  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  a  barrel  of  salt  would  be  about  80 
cents.  Salt  is  selling  in  Chicago  for  much  less  than  that.  So,  if  they  gave  the  salt 
away  in  New  York  they  could  not  transport  it  to  Chicago.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  get  lower  freight  rates  than  your  competitors  on 
account  of  your  very  large  production? — A.  No.    We  use  the  published  tariff  rates. 

Q.  You  use  them  absolutely? — A.  Yes.  Strange,  isn't  it?  It  is  due  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  It  is  claimed  you  have  a  special  advantage  in  the  market 
on  salt  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  Will  you  make  that  point  a  little  clearer? — A.  We 
have  some  advantage  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  are  enabled  to  overcome  the 
Englishman's  low  freight  rate.  A  cargo  of  salt,  for  example,  can  be  shipped  from 
Liverpool  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  at  an  average  rate  of  3  shillings  per  ton.  The  freight 
from  the  nearest  producing  point,  which  is  the  New  York  State  field,  to  Savannah  is 
about  $3  per  ton  as  against  the  Englishman's  freight  of  75  cents. 

Q.  Your  claim  is  that  advantage  disappears  when  you  reach  a  point  where  the 
transportation  is  equal,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes. 

.Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  supply  Savannah  with  salt,  or  is  it  supplied  by 
England? — A.  We  supply  it. 

Q.  You  pay  that  amount  of  freight  more  than  they  do? — A.  Yes.  We  do  not  put  a 
price  on  our  salt  and  say,  If  we  can  not  get  that  price  we  will  quit  business;  but  we 
meet  competition.  We  have  it  from  all  sides,  abroad,  and  at  home  in  the  different 
fields,  from  Liverpool,  and  from  the  West  Indies  (in  the  case  of  salt  made  from  sea 
water  by  solar  evaporation ) .  We  make  such  prices  as  the  conditions  warrant,  always 
trying  to  get  a  profit,  but  sometimes  selling  at  a  loss. 

Q.  How  can  you  get  a  profit  in  Savannah  when  you  have  to  pay  $3  a  ton  as  against 
their  75  cents?— A.  We  do  not  always  do  it.  We  do  not  always  do  business  at  a  profit; 
sometimes  we  do  it  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Certainly  it  would  not  allow  a  very  considerable  profit  if  sold  there?— A.  I  said 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  average  price  of  our  salt  at  the  point  of  production  is  less 
than  the  Englishman  receives  for  his  salt  at  the  point  of  production,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  pay  considerably  more  for  our  labor  than  they  do,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed  by  representatives  that  I  sent  over  there  to  ascertain  the  conditions. 

Q.  Still  that  difference  would  not  make  a  difference  of  $1  a  barrel  at  the  point  of 
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production,  and  yet  there  is  $3  freight  to  Savannah  as  against  their  75  cents? — A.  Not 
per  barrel;  per  ton. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Jbnks.)  There  is  the  tariff  of  fl.60  to  be  added?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Seventy-flve  cents,  as  I  understand,  is  the  transportation 
rate,  and  there  is  the  tariff  of  11.60 — that  would  make  12.35,  still  leaving  a  margin 
of  65  cents  against  you.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  either  got  to  come  to  that  with  your  price  of  salt  or  the  market  goes 
abroad,  doesn't  it? — A.  That  is  right,  and  we  get  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Who  pays  for  this  if  you  sell  it  below  cost? — A.  Some- 
body pays  for  it.  You  see  that  brings  up  the  same  point  I  made  a  little  while  ago. 
A  cargo  of  salt  coming  in  from  England  moves  in  quantities,  say,  of  2,000  or  3,000 
tons.  That  must  be  received  by  the  merchant  in  Savannah.  He  must  have  his 
profit  for  handling  it;  but  instead  of  selling  to  that  merchant  in  Savannah,  we  cut 
him  out  and  go  right  around  him  and  sell  to  his  trade.  That  is  the  way  we  are  able 
to  compete. 

Q.  Does  any  English  salt  go  to  Chicago  by  water,  either  by  the  Lakes  or  up  the 
Mississippi? — A.  A  little  English  salt  goes  into  Chicago  and  other  western  points, 
and  is  used  for  the  packing  of  meats  for  export.  On  this  salt  there  is  a  rebate  of  the 
duty. 

Q.  I  want  to  aak  you  further  if  the  shippers,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  use 
any  EngUsh  salt  for  anything  except  their  export  meat? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 
The  quantity  of  English  salt  that  they  use  is  very  trivial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahqdhar.)  The  tariff  on  salt  under  the  tariff  of  1897  is  how  much 
per  barrel? — A.  It  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds;  that  would  be  nearly  24  cents  per  bar 
rel.  It  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  packages,  but  very  little  of  it  comes  in  packages 
except  the  fancy  grades  like  the  Ashton  that  you  mentioned  a  while  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  the  salt  that  is  imported  come  in  vessels  that  are 
used  to  teke  out  cargoes  of  domestic  products? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  frequently  bring  it  over  as  ballast? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  the  importers  can  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  would  be 
normal  under  equal  conditions  of  imports  and  exports? — A.  Yes.  A  ship  could  not 
handle  salt  at  75  cents  per  ton.  It  costs  at  New  York  15  cents  a  ton  for  stevedoring 
and  I  suppose  it  must  cost  about  the  same  in  Liverpool.  When  the  salt  arrives  at 
the  southern  port  it  costs  25  cents,  approximately,  to  get  it  out  of  the  vessel  and  on 
to  the  dock.  There  would  be  an  expense  of  40  cents  per  ton  for  terminal  charges  at 
either  end  or  at  both  ends. 

Q.  To  be  deducted  from  the  75  cents? — A.  Yes;  that  would  leave  35  cents  per  ton 
as  the  net  income  on  that  cargo  of  salt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  cargo  to  Japan  going  as  ballast? — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  It  is  based  on  a  freight  rate  of  $2.50  a  ton,  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  much  of  a  ballast  rate. 

COMPETITION   MET  BY   DISCBIMINATING   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  you  have  competition  at  one  point  do  you  sell  lower 
at  that  point  in  order  to  meet  it?— A.  We  have  to  or  we  do  not  sell  at  all. 

Q.  When  in  competition  at  that  point  you  sell  lower;  do  you  also  reduce  the  price 
at  other  points? — A.  Not  unless  we  have  to.  We  are  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws  that  govern  all  business. 

Q.  That  is,  where  there  is  competition  you  sell  low,  and  you  recoup  yourself  off 
the  general  market?— A.  Certainly.  And  if  we  find  it  necessary  we  sell  salt  at  less 
than  cost. 

Q.  Is  that  fair  to  the  competitor,  do  you  think? — A.  We  are  not  looking  out  for  his 
interests. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  the  community? — A.  I  think  it  is.  It  is  only  a  teeter  board  where 
it  evens  up  on  the  average. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  public  get  the  worst  of  it? — A.  No;  they  can  not  get  something  for 
nothing.  They  can  not  expect  to  buy  salt  continually  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  depends  on  whose  interest  you  are  trying  to  serve.  If  you  are  trying  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  smaller  manufacturer,  we  ought  always  to  let  him  have  the 
market  at  a  large  price ;  if  we  are  interested  in  the  consumer,  I  think  it  is  fine  for  him 
when  the  manufacturers  start  to  fight.     He  enjoys  it;  it  means  cheap  salt. 

Q.  It  is  not  fine  when  it  falls  on  him  to  suffer  by  this  competition?— A.  That  is 
true,  but  he  gets  his  innings  after  a  while.  We  do  not  in  anyone  of  these  districts 
have  a  complete  monopoly.  We  do  not  own  all  the  salt-producing  capacity  in 
Kansas.  There  is  somebodjf  else  there,  and  we  can  not  put  the  price  up  in  Kansas 
to  an  extravagant  point  to  kill  off  the  competition  that  we  may  have  in  New  York 
or  make  up  to  us  for  the  price  there. 
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Q.  But  can  you  where  you  have  no  competition? — ^A.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the 
country  where  we  have  no  competition.  I  mean  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  country 
whose  market  it  is  not  possible  for  our  competitors  to  reach,  if  they  desire  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  How  much  do  you  depend  on  trade-marks,  and  upon  the 
alleged  superiority  of  your  product  for  holding  your  customers  and  getting  new 
ones? — A.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  that.  Customers  prefer  to  use 
a  brand  of  goods  that  has  given  them  satisfaction,  and  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
rather  than  to  try  something  else.  They  are  content  even  though  the  new  brand 
may  be  better.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  value  of  the  trade-mark.  I  think,  generally 
speaking,  it  secures  the  business  at  even  figures  at  all  times. 

ADAPTATION    OF   SALT   BUSINESS    FOE   UNIFIED    CONTROL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Will  you  take  up  the  next  question? — A.  I  understand  the 
next  question  to  be  the  adaptation  of  the  salt  business  for  unified  control.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  unified  control,  first,  because  of  the  improvement  in  quality 
of  salt  produced;  second,  because  of  the  ability  of  an  organization  owning  plants  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  make  deliveries  of  the  product  from  the  nearest 
point  of  production;  third,  because  it  is  impossible  for  one  plant  to  supply  the  pur- 
chaser with  a  car-load  of  assorted  grades  of  salt  for  dairy,  table,  stock,  pickling,  pre- 
serving, and  for  refrigeration  purposes.  No  one  plant  provides  all  of  these  various 
grades  of  salt. 

If  a  plant  is  producing  table  salt  and  should  attempt  to  ship  it  to  a  man  that 
wanted  table  salt  in  less  than  car-load  lot  the  freight  on  less  than  a  car-load  lot  is  more 
than  double;  so  it  is  economy  to  have  an  assorted  car — an  advantage  to  the  purchaser. 

benefits  and    evils    coming    from    industrial    combinations — INDUSTRIES   ADAPTED 
TO  LAKGE  SCALE  PRODUCTION. 

The  next  question  is  (reading):  "The  benefits  coming  from  such  a  combination, 
with  some  information  as  to  the  kinds  of  business  adapted  for  large  combinations." 
Answer.  The  benefits  to  the  consumer  that  will  flow  from  this  organization  are  a 
better  quaUty  of  salt  and  a  lower  price  than  they  have  heretofore  paid.  This  will 
be  accomphshed  by  more  intelligent  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  elimination  of  the  middleman's  profit.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  great  commodities  like  iron,  coal,  sugar,  oil,  salt,  etc.,  are  best  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  a  large  organization  rather  than  by  smaller  individuals,  because  these 
articles  can  best  be  produced  and  distributed  by  a  concern  producing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  goods  at  the  minimum  of  fixed  charges  for  administration,  superintend- 
ence, etc.,  while  paying  the  minimum  market  price  for  labor. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "Evus  of  combination,  with  some  consideration  of  the  kinds  of 
business  ill-fitted  for  centralized  management." — ^A.  The  only  evil  that  can  result  to 
the  ijublic  is  from  the  ability  of  the  combination  to  demand  exorbitant  prices. 
This  is  not  possible  except  in  a  monopoly  created  by  the  Patent  Office  or  by  the  gift 
of  a  franchise  by  the  state,  thereby  eliminating  competition.  Industrial  organiza- 
tions have  absolutely  no  protection  from  competition,  and  their  success  depends 
entirely  upon  their  ability  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  goods  and  sell  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  individual  producer. 

I  consider  impracticable  combinations  of  articles  where  personality  or  individuality 
is  a  large  factor.  For  instance,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  a  combination  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  or  millinery  goods,  gas  fixtures,  or  of  any  goods  where 
the  public  taste  is  capricious.  This  is  for  the  very  reasons  stated  a  little  while  ago, 
that  organization  means  system,  and  system  means  uniformity — everything  alike. 
You  can  not  cater  to  the  various  tastes  and  whims  of  the  public.  You  must  give  one 
standard  and  you  must  make  that  standard  high  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  few  at 
least. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "Suggestions  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  industrial  combina- 
tions."— A.  Remedial  legislation  does  not  seem  necessary,  for  an  evil  which  will  now 
prevail  will  regulate  itself,  imless,  indeed,  the  Government  desires  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  right  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  in  which  event  I  would  suggest 
the  creation  of  a  commission  with  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  to  compel 
full  reports  of  operations,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  excessive  earnings,  first  having  due 
regard  for  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  for  the  capital  employed. 

I  think  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  that  you  have  asked  me. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  in  that  paper  in  regard  to  a  large  combination  or  plant 
serving  the  public  better  and  producing  a  better  article  at  a  cheaper  price. 
Therefore  you  are  in  favor  of  concentration  of  capital.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then, 
that  in  almost  every  industry,  taking  the  freight  into  consideration,  a  given  sized 
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plant  can  produce  cheaper  and  serve  the  people  in  the  main  much  cheaper  than  one 
that  covers  the  whole  country? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  these  large  combinations  as  a  rule,  where  there  is  a  small  plant  built  and 
serving  the  community,  not  an  advantage  either  by  freight  rates  or  by  coming  into 
that  particular  place  and  selling  their  articles  cheaper  there  and  thus  destroying  com- 
petition?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  other  large  concerns;  I  can  only  speak  of  our  own 
practice  and  experience.  In  the  first  place  we  started  out  having  the  trade.  We 
inherited  it;  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  was  handed  down  to  us — although  not 
entirely  so,  because  there  were  people  in  the  business  for  themselves  (and  they  are 
not  in  business  for  their  health),  and  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  a  part  of  the 
trade  as  we  have.  But,  generally  speaking,  we  have  the  trade  and  somebody  comes 
in  to  get  it  away  from  us.  If  we  are  giving  a  satisfactory  kind  of  salt  and  satisfactory 
service,  the  only  way  to  get  that  trade  is  to  cut  the  price.  We  meet  that  price  and 
sometimes  cut  lower.     It  is  simply  a  fight  to  hold  the  business  or  secure  it. 

Q.  Can  not  any  great  plant  that  has  largely  control  of  the  markets  on  account  of  its 
immense  capital  and  wealth  destroy  competition  wherever  it  arises  by  selling  at  a  low 
price? — A.  But  it  is  all  the  time  coming.  They  can  kill  it  for  a  little  while  perhaps; 
kill  it  off  in  one  place,  but  it  comes  up  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  have  done  it  in  this  country  pretty  effectually  in  some 
places  by  their  capital,  even  though  they  pay  ecjual  freight  rates? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  capital  as  it  is  of  brains  and  energy.  You  used  the  words 
concentration  of  capital.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  that.  I  have  written  a  little 
memorandum  anticipating  you  would  bruig  that  up  on  the  subject  of  trusts.  To 
some  the  word  "trusts"  is  an  offensive  name.  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate. 
(Reading:)  I  believe  they  will  become  trustees  for  the  conservation  of  labor,  for 
the  conservation  of  capital,  and  for  the  conservation  of  energy;  that  they  will  stop 
waste  and  extravagance.  While  they  were  not  organized  for  philanthropic  purposes 
they  bid  fair  to  become  public  benefactors  by  stopping  overproduction  and  waste  and 
extra,vagance — ^the  curse  of  labor  and  capital  and  consumer  alike.  No  one  is  bene- 
fited by  it  in  the  long  run.  By  producing  a  high  standard  of  quaUty  of  goods  at 
minimum  cost,  and  distributing  to  the  consumer  direct,  without  the  intervention  of 
middlemen,  at  reasonable  figures,  they  are  bringing  about  this  result. 
•Trusts  are  not  combinations  of  large  capitalists,  but  a  community  of  small  capital- 
ists; they  do  not  concentrate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but  distribute  it  in  the 
.hands  of  the  many,  because  of  the  opportunity  of  the  public  to  become  partners 
through  the  purchase  of  stock.  We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  the  "com- 
munity of  ownership. ' '  It  would  seem  the  ' '  community ' '  is  really  the  public.  The 
list  of  stockholders  of  the  National  Salt  Company  shows  a  distribution  of  stock  at  the 
rate  of  52  shares  to  each  stockholder— each  52  shares  representing  about  13,100  of 
investment  at  to-day's  market  price  of  the  securities.  It  is  a  distribution  of  wealth, 
not  a  concentration  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  stockholders  did  you  say  there  are? — A.  I  think  some  fourteen 
hundred-odd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company  is  held  by  com- 
paratively few? — A.  I  think  around  our  board  of  directors  there  is  perhaps  20  per 
cent  of  the  stock — ^possibly  30.  I  could  not  tell  without  figuring  it  up.  But  the 
distribution  is  very  wide,  and  particularly  in  our  preferred  stock.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  all  the  Mary  Joneses  and  Lizzie  Smiths  and  Annie  Browns  in  creation,  and 
it  is  held  not  only  in  this  country.  Recently  I  had  my  secretary  look  over  the  list  of 
stockholders,  and  he  informed  me  that  8  per  cent  of  our  stockholders  were  Cana^ 
dians.  Our  stock  is  distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  1  man  in  Bel- 
gium has  some. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  any  salt  to  Canada? — A.  We  do  not.  Canada  has  a  duty  against 
us  of  5  cents  per  hundred  j)0unds,  and  free  salt  from  England. 

Q.  Is  salt  manufactured  in  Canada  to  any  extent? — A.  Oh,  yes;  at  Windsor,  Onta- 
rio, opposite  Detroit,  and  at  Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  power  of  a  large  company  to  regulate  produc- 
tion— regulate  the  supply  to  the  normal  demand.  Would  you  consider  that  a  matter 
of  much  importance? — A.  Only  in  this  way:  If  any  commodity  is  produced  without 
regard  to  the  consumption,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  production  must 
cease,  and  goods  that  are  made  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them  get  out  of  condi- 
tion— depreciate  in  value — and  there  is  a  general  waste  resulting;  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  goods  are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  doBS  any  commimity  any  good  to  run  a 
factory  24  hours  a  day,  865  days  in  the  year,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  then  shut 
down  completely  and  leave  everybody  in  distress.  They  get  used  to  eatmg  mush- 
rooms, and  then  they  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  it  goes  very  hard. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  To  what  extent  ia  the  ownership  of  stock  in  your  com- 
pany concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  so  far  aa  the  control  of  the  corporation  ia  con- 
cerned?— A.  I  said  that  around  our  board  of  directors  there  is  probably  represented 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  control  is  not  vested  in  any  one  man,  and  I 
suppose  it  would  probably  take  at  least — I  am  guessing  at  it — at  least  100  or  200 
stockholders  to  control  the  corporation. 

REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  say  that  this  large  concentration  of  capital  hi  trusts 
serves  the  interest  of  the  people  and  the  manufacturer.  Now,  do  you  mean  that 
they  should  have  absolute  control  of  the  prices  of  a  great  commodity,  such  as  salt, 
iron,  or  oil,  and  could  they  be  trusted  to  regulate  prices? — A.  No;  you  will  have  to 
regulate  the  trusts. 

Q.  You  think  their  caprice  would  be  such  that  they  would  be  likely  to  sell  too  high, 
and  they  would  have,  in  a  sense,  the  taxing  power  in  that  commodity? — A.  The 
word  caprice  is  amusing.  I  think  they  are  moved  by  the  same  motives  that  move 
all  humanity,  to  get  all  they  can,  particularly  in  this  system  of  individualism  under 
which  we  are  living.  But  I  think,  inasmuch  as  they  derive  the  right  to  live  from 
the  state,  the  state  has  the  right  to  say  in  what  way  they  shall  use  that  right.  If  the 
subject  is  handled  intelligently,  and  perhaps  some  tax  placed  on  what  might  be  con- 
sidered excessive  earnings,  there  vrill  be  no  excessive  earnings;  the  consumer  will 
have  a  sufficiently  low  price  so  that  the  earnings  will  simply  justify  wages  for  labor 
that  are  fair,  and  a  fair  return  to  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ITitchman.  )  Do  you  think  that,  if  there  is  not  this  assurance  and  con- 
duct in  management,  there  will  very  soon  be  a  public  sentiment  that  will  demand  a 
supervision  under  some  sort  of  government  control? — A.  I  do,  indeed.  I  think  it  is 
the  wisest  thing  in  the  world  for  capital.  If  there  is  not,  I  fear  they  will  get  into 
trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Would  not  the  effect  of  a  tax  on  what  you  call  excessive 
earnings  be  to  cause  a  larger  sum  to  be  charged  off  to  depreciation  or  improvement 
account? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  bookkeeping.  You  must  make  such  provisions  and 
regulations  as  will  prevent  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAEauHAE.)  Could  you  not  in  your  case,  or  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
put  it  m  as  equipment  or  in  other  ways  so  it  would  not  be  seen  at  all  for  purposes  of 
taxation?  Ihst^d  of  issuing  bonds  to  pay  for  extensions,  could  you  put  the  earnings 
in  equipment  and  extension? — ^A.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it.  I  take  it  that 
anyone  who'had  charge  of  this  matter  would  see  that  the  statements  were  truthful. 

Q.  But  there  could  be  no  charter  framed  forcing  a  railroad  not  to  make  its  exten- 
sions from  its  surplus  instead  of  issuing  bonds  for  its  extensions? — A.  I  suppose  not. 

THE  TKUSTS  VERSUS  INDt7STEY  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  About  how  much  capital,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  take  in 
localities  in  central  New  York  suited  for  this  business  to  establish  a  thoroughly  well- 
equipped  salt  plant  that  could  manufacture  the  salt  as  cheaply  as  you  can? — A.  About 
$200,000. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  from  the  completeness  of  your  organization  and  your  better 
facilities  for  distribution  that  in  competition  as  against  others  you  have  no  really 
material  advantage? — A.  No.  I  think  we  suffer  from  the  popular  prejudice.  Every- 
body is  down  on  trusts;  it  is  the  popular  thing.  The  question  does  not  seem  to  be 
understood. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  your  customers  object  to  buying  from  a  trust  when  the  prices 
are  lower? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  I  think  the  stock  ailments  of  our 
competitors  are  that  they  are  poor  little  fellows  and  we  are  a  great  rich  corporation 
and  so  forth. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  that  argument,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cuts  much  of  any  figure 
when  it  comes  to  buying  salt? — A.  It  does  among  the  smaller  purchasers  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  but  when  you  come  to  the  merchant  in  the  town  it  makes  less  differ- 
ence.   The  higher  you  get  up  in  the  educational  line  the  less  that  argument  is  used. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  then,  would  you  be  inclined  to  think  these  advantages  you 
have  spoken  of  in  centrahzed  control  are  enough  to  more  than  offset  any  prejudice 
of  that  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser? — A.  Yes;  generally  speaking,  they  will 
buy  goods  from  the  man  who  produces  the  best  quality  and  sells  at  the  lowest  price. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  something  of  an  advantage  in  competition  against  these 
smaller  manufacturers? — A.  No  advantage  that  they  can  not  get. 
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Q.  By  doing  as  big  business? — A.  Yes;  or  by  as  intelligent  management. 

Q.  You  lay  stress  on  intelligent  management  rather  than  on  the  power  of  capital 
or  advantages  in  organization? — A.  Yes;  of  course  capital  buys  the  best  ability,  and 
it  is  able  to  make  experiments  to  produce  better  goods  or  cheaper  goods;  that, 
perhaps,  the  individual  could  not  do. 

PUBLICITY  AS  A   KEMEDY   FOB  THE   EVILS   ARISING   OUT  OF   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  spoken  of  one  remedy  in  regard  to  trusts  where 
there  are  excessive  profits,  and  that  is  taxation.  Have  you  any  other  remedy  to 
propose  that  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  people  engaged  in  business  and  to  the 
community  at  large  in  case  of  excessive  profits  being  charged  by  large  combinar 
tions? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  be  favorable  to  public  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  these  trusts?— A. 
I  have  written  a  little  memorandum  on  publicity.  I  am  in  favor  of  publicity.  Our 
company  gives  its  stockholders  full  and  complete  information,  and  I  have  submitted 
to  you  one  of  our  annual  reports;  there  is  everything  in  it  that  there  is  on  our  books. 
Our  books  and  accounts  are  under  the  supervision  of,  and  are  audited  regularly  by, 
professional  chartered  accountants  of  the  highest  standing,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Publicity  dispels  prejudice,  doubt,  and  suspicion  as  to  the 
methods  of  business  procedure  and  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  corporation. 
I  think  that  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  corporation  than  any  possible  harm 
that  might  come  from  it.     The  truth  is  always  welcome. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  a  fact  that  these  large  combinations  have  objected  to  this  very 
thing? — A.  Because  they  have  no  protection.  You  are  a  business  man  and  you 
would  not  invite  your  competitor  across  the  street  to  come  in  and  look  over  your 
books 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  How  does  it  come  that  you  do  it  and  at  the  same  time  say  that 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  require  others  to  do  it? — A.  We  do  it  frankly,  but  I  do  not 
blame  people  who  do  not  do  it.     We  do  it  because  we  have  nothing  to  hide. 

Q.  Should  any  great  concern  have  anything  to  hide?  When  they  are  chartered  by 
the  public  have  not  the  public  a  right  to  know? — A.  Their  competitors,  I  think, 
should  not  know  all  about  it. 

ANTI-TRUST   LEGISLATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  you  been  driven  out  of  business  in  any  state 
yet  by  anti-trust  legislation? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  been  driven  out; 
we  have  been  constantly  attacked;  we  are  a  favored  sport  for  the  attorney-generals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  states  have  you  been  attacked? — A.  Hie  great 
state  of  Ohio  and  the  great  state  of  Michigan — of  course. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  actions  that  were  brought  agjiinst  you  been  decided?— A. 
No,  they  have  not;  no,  I  think  they  are  slumbering  somewhere.  Mr.  Monnett,  for- 
merly in  Ohio — he  is  out  of  business — and  in  Michigan  the  attorney -general  was 
defeated  for  reelection;  so  that  is  the  end  of  that  suit.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
have  been  sincere.     I  think  it  is  all  the  work  of  demagogues. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  trusts  had  anything  to  do  in  the  defeat  of  these  people  polit- 
ically?— ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  trusts  had;  I  know  we  had  not. 

DISPENSING   WITH   MIDDLEMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  that  you  are  distributing  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  consumer  and  doing  away  with  the  middleman.  Could  you  explain  to  the 
commission  how  you  are  doing  that? — A.  Why,  simply  by  appealing  to  the  consumer 
direct — that  is,  we  can't  get  to  the  consumer,  but  we  can  sell  to  the  retail  grocer,  who 
passes  goods  in  small  quantities  to  the  consumers.  We  appeal  to  him  by  personal 
solicitation  of  salesmen  and  by  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  groceryman  selling  your  salt  in  small  places?— A. 
We  sell  to  anybody  who  will  pay  for  it. 

FACTORS  DETERMINING  THE  PRICE   OF  SALT. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  I  could  buy  salt,  retail,  at  90  cents  a  barrel.  Now,  I  think 
they  ask  about  11.40  a  barrel.— A.  Fifty  cents  advance.  Well,  that  is  due  to  several 
causes.  Everybody  is  "taking  a  little  off  the  top,"  as  they  say.  The  price  of  coop- 
erage stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent.  I  can't  tell  you  the  cause  of  it;  the 
cooperage  stock  men  say  the  material  is  getting  scarce— trees  don't  grow  any  more, 
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and  SO  on.  The  price  of  labor  has  advanced;  the  price  of  coal  haa  advanced;  trans- 
portation has  advanced;  all  this  and  more  too  contributes  to  higher  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  not  prices  been  abnormally  low,  so  that  there  was  no 
opportmiity  for  people  to  take  a  little  bit  off  the  top? — ^A.  Well,  we  thought  they 
were  abnormally  low.  The  statement  I  read  there  speaks  of  the  competition.  It 
does  not  require  knowledge  of  the  salt  business:  to  understand  that  salt  af40  cents  a 
barrel,  when  the  barrel  itselt  is  worth  20  cents,  leaving,  say,  20  cents  for  the  salt — 280 
pounds — is  not  a  very  exorbitant  price.  If  it  were  all  profit  it  would  not  be  very 
large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakris.  )  What  percentage,  according  to  your  experience,  would 
you  say  that  freight  rates  have  advanced  in  the  last  2  years? — A.  An  average  of 
about  30  per  cent.  Not  only  have  the  freight  rates  been  advanced,  but  the  minimum 
car-load  rate  has  been  advanced,  whereas  formerly  30,000  pounds  were  acceptable  as 
a  car-load,  now  it  is  40,000  pounds.  It  requires  more  expense  to  load  a  car  of  40,000 
pounds  than  one  of  30,000.  It  is  an  economy  to  the  railroad,  but  a  burden  to  the 
receiver  and  shipper. 

Q.  You  have  no  cross  freight  rates? — A.  We  keep  away  from  that,  and  our  prices 
of  salt,  of  course,  are  governed  by  competition.  We  endeavor  to  base  them  on  the 
lowest  freight  rat«.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  have  prices  so  low — say, 
for  example,  in  your  own  town  in  Ohio — that  neither  the  manufacturer  in  New  York 
state  nor  the  manufacturer  in  Michigan  can  ship  there.  At  the  same  time,  as  far  as 
possible,  consistently  with  these  conditions,  we  realize  for  ourselves  the  best  prices. 
Now,  our  competitor  in  Ohio  has  the  same  opportunity  that  we  have. 

Q.  At  what  points  in  Ohio  is  your  competition? — A.  At  Pomeroy,  at  Wadsworth, 
and  at  Bittman. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  on  the  lake? — A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  And  we  who  prefer  the  lake  salt  to  the  Kanawha  salt  can  not  get  it? — -A. 
Well,  salt  is  made  at  Wadsworth  and  at  Rittman,  which,  as  you  recall,  is  near  Akron, 
and  is  from  the  same  rock  salt  strata  as  the  product  at  Cleveland,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  good. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  any  rock  salt? — ^A.  Yes,  we  handle  more  or  less,  which  we  pur- 
chase from  the  mining  companies  and  distribute  with  other  grades  of  salt. 

Q.  What  advance  has  there  been  in  the  price  of  rock  salt  per  100  pounds  in  the 
last  two  years? — A.  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  their  prices,  but  I  should  say  an 
advance  of  perhaps  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  such  an  advance  warrant  a  retail  dealer  in  doubling  the  price  of  two 
years  ago? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  The  package  of  salt  that  is  ordinarily  used  by  the  consumer 
is  the  small  bag.  The  retail  grocer  used  to  buy  this  for  2  cents.  It  contained  5 
pounds  of  salt,  and  he  retailed  it  for  5  cents;  he  accordingly  made  3  cents  on  it. 
Now  he  pays  about  2|  cents  for  it,  that  three-fourths  cents  representing  the  advance 
which  we  have  made,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  and  all  these  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  delivery  price,  so  he  is  still  retailing  the  same  package  of 
salt  for  5  cents,  but  he  is  not  making  quite  as  much  as  he  used  to.  However,  I  do 
not  think  he  is  suffering  very  much  as  long  as  he  is  making  2J  cents  on  5  cents' 
worth  of  salt. 

Q.  But  rock  salt  is  usually  bought  in  large  quantities,  is  it  not,  even  by  the  con- 
sumer?—A.  Yes;  I  think  the  average  price  to  the  consumer  is  about  $20  a  ton  deUv- 
ered  at  various  points  of  the  country.  Fourteen  dollars  represents  the  middleman's 
profits. 

CONTROL   OF   SALT   LAND. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAKQnHAR. )  Does  your  company  own  or  lease  the  land  on  which  your 
wells  are  located? — A.  They  own  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  leased  lands  where  your  wells  are  situated? — A.  No,  the  wells  are 
owned  in  fee  simple. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  ground  is  generally  necessary  for  a  well? — A. 
A  well  is  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 

Q.  Yes,  but  how  large  a  field  do  you  own  for  the  plant? — A.  That  is  pretty  hard 
to  say;  when  you  go  1,000  feet  below  the  surface,  it  is  diificult  to  tell  whether  you 
are  taking  salt  from  your  own  land  or  from  some  other  land.  The  land  is  so  cheap 
that  we  usually  have  40  or  50  acres. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  ever  get  oft  your  own  land  on  to  some  others'? — A.  We  don't 
think  of  that  very  long;  it  is  impossible  to  tell  about  it.  We  have  found  by  experi- 
ence, for  example,  that  two  wells  may  be  put  down  at  the  same  time  1,500  feet  apart, 
and  in  three  years  be  united.  Now  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  cavity  we  have  no 
idea  of. 
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Q.  How  would  you  know  when  they  were  united? — ^A.  Why,  we  put  water  down 
one  well  and  it  would  come  up  the  other. 

Q.  Well,  the  area  of  this  could  be  ascertained  by  boring  down  through  the  strata 
at  various  points? — A.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  better  method  of  calculation.  We  know 
the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  rock  salt,  and  by  figuring  up  the  number  of 
pounds  or  of  tons  of  salt  that  the  property  works  we  can  tell  exactly  what  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  earth. 

BEMEDIftS   FOR  THE   EVILS  AEISING   OUT  OF   INDUSTHIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olakke.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  If  trusts  are  not  an  evil, 
why  speakof  remedies  for  trusts? — A.  Well,  everybody  seems  to  be  searching  for  a 
cure-all. 

Q.  Is  not  that  because  everybody  assumes  they  are  an  evil?— A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  not? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  necessarily  an  evil. 
Anything  can  be  made  evil  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  interests  does  not  necessarily  make  it  follow  that  it  is  an  evil. 
There  is  not  the  opportunity  for  evil.  We  have  no  public  franchises;  you  do  not 
protect  us  in  any  way.  A  railroad  has  a  franchise  from  the  state;  it  is  protected; 
you  can't  parallel  the  road.  These  street  cars  here — you  can't  put  a  parallel  line  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue.  They  are  not  subject  to  competition,  but  we  can't  have  a  cus- 
tomer on  Pennsylvania  avenue  exclusively.    We  are  constantly  open  to  competition. 

Q.  The  remedies,  then,  that  you  would  suggest  would  be  remedies  for  prevention 
of  possible  abuses  by  trusts? — A.  Yes;  to  prevent  abuses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  Your  remedy,  then,  would  be  supervision,  regulation, 
and  publicity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  for  the  safety  of  the  public  great  corporations  handling 
the  stocks  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  ought  to  be  under  greater  state  supervi- 
sion than  are  general  corporations  or  individual  firms? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  you  could  prescribe  it  in  our  corporation.  I  presume  you  refer  particularly  to 
accounting. 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  We  have  done  everything  we  can  to  assure  our  stockholders 
that  records  are  properly  kept.  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  books  of  our  com- 
pany than  you  have.  They  are  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  audit  com- 
pany of  New  York,  who  direct  how  the  accounts  shall  be  kept,  and  who  periodically 
send  their  men  to  audit  them. 

Q.  Are  you  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  make  sufficient  demands  upon  you 
as  regards  accounting,  for  the  safeguarding  of  its  own  interests,  and  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  stockholders? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  the  stockholders  can 
best  answer  themselves — one  of  individual  opinion.  What  would  be  satisfactory  to 
one  man  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  another.  At  our  stockholders'  meeting  I 
observed  that  the  man  who  does  the  most  talking  is  the  man  who  has  the  least  stock, 
and  that  he  usually  rambles  along  lines  totally  irrelevant.  I  do  not  mean  that  by 
way  of  criticism,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  anticipate  the  desires  or  requirements  of 
different  people. 

Q.  Well,  the  question  was  this,  whether  you  thought  that  the  accounting  that  was 
asked  through  your  charter — i.  e.,  the  annual  statement  that  you  are  required  to  give 
to  the  state  of  New  Jersey — was  sufficient  to  give  the  stockholders  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  business? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  stockholders  are  sufficiently  informed.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  the  state 
requires,  but  I  think  it  is  very  Kttle.  There  seems  to  be  a  competition  in  various 
states — Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  They  seem  to  be  in  competition  to  see  how  large 
franchise  fees  they  can  secure.  Neither  of  the  state's  laws  are  very  strict;  they  don't 
require  a  great  deal.  We  are  very  glad  to  give  more  information  than  they  ask.  I 
do  not  believe  that  state  regulation  of  these  things  is  at  all  wise.  Such  attempts  will 
certainly  never  succeed. 

Q.  Then  will  you  have  it  through  the  Internal-Revenue  Department?— A.  Through 
the  Federal  Government.  If  you  pass  laws  in  one  state  the  corporation  will  go  over 
into  another  state  and  beat  them. 

Q.  How  could  you  get  jurisdiction  over  companies  other  than  interstate  com- 
panies?— A.  Let  the  Federal  Government  exercise  supervision  and  issue  a  Federal 
charter. 

Q.  How  would  Federal  jurisdiction  do  if  all  of  these  corporations  are  incorporated 
by  the  state  or  the  United  States? — A.  First-class. 

Q.  And  then  have  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  examination  of  books  and  accounts? 
A.   Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  decision  of  the  court  of 
errors  and  appeals  in  New  Jersey  affecting  corporations,  virtually  requiring  that  stock 
should  be  issued  for  actual  value,  and  that  the  minority  stockholders  should  have 
the  right  of  review? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  in  line  of  good  policy  for  the  state? — A.  Excellent. 

STATE  CORPORATION   LAWS. 

Q.  Why  do  the  different  corporations  go  to  New  Jersey  for  charters? — A.  Well; 
I  really  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  very  fashionable,  and  it  does  not  cost  quite  as 
much  as  it  does  in  other  states.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  incorporation  tax  of 
New  Jersey  is. 

Q.  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  stock  issued.  Is  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  is  near 
to  New  York  City  a  factor  in  it? — A.  AVhy,  I  think  it  is  convenient,  perhaps,  but  that 
is  no  factor  at  all.  I  think  most  of  the  Jersey  corporations  meet  once  a  year  in  Jersey 
for  a  few  hours,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Which  do  you  consider,  Delaware  or  New  Jersey,  the  most 
liberal  in  granting  charters? — A.  That  is  a  legal  question  which  I  could  not  pass  on. 
From  what  I  have  heard  I  should  guess  that  West  Virginia  is  the  "happy  home." 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  And  yet  most  of  those  large  corporations  incorporate  in  New 
Jersey,  notwithstanding  that  fact? — A.  Yes;  New  Jersey  gives  a  stamp  of  regularity 
and  respectability. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  you  desire  to  state  before  closing? — A. 
No;  I  tlunk  of  nothing.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  charter  and  by-laws  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Q.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  them. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

Exhibit  3. — Extract  from  certificate  of  incorporation  of  National  Salt  Company. 

The  capital  stock  shall  beof  2classes,  preferred  stock  and  commonstock;  $5,000,000 
of  the  capital  stock  may  be  preferred  stock,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of 
the  preferred  stock  issued  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  capital  paid  in  cash  or 
property. 

The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  working  capital  for  the  corporation 
is  hereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall  be  sub- 
ject thereto. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding  7  per 
cent  in  each  year  from  April  15,  1899,  but  such  dividends  shall  not  be  cumulative, 
and  if  the  net  earnings  of  any  year  declarable  as  dividend  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  such  year  7  per  cent  upon  said  preferred  stock,  the  same  shall  not  be  made 
up  from  any.proflts  of  any  later  period.  The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  com- 
pany declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock. 

The  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be 
paid  in  liquidation  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  thereafter  the  common 
stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

No  mortgage  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company  unless  there  shall  be  first 
obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock 
outstanding  at  the  time,  and  also  the  like  consent  of  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
outstanding  common  stock. 


Washington,  D.  C.,May  16,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHRISTIAN  KLINCK, 

Meat  Packer. 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  after  recess.  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Christian  Klinck,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  meat  packer,  was  introduced,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  State  your  full  name,  address,  and  business  to  the  stenog- 
rapher.— ^A.  Christian  Klinck;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  business,  pork  and  beef  packer. 
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GENERAL   COURSE  OF  THE  PRICE   OF  SAM"   IN   LAST  TEN    YEARS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  your  packing  business  you  have  been  a  buyer  of  salt  for 
some  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  of  salt  for  the  last  8  or  10  years?— 
A.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  I  had  taken  oft  my  books  of  the  prices  for  the  last 
10  vears  of  salt  and  of  some  other  supplies  that  we  bought. 

(J.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  of  salt?— A.  (Reading:)  We  buy  all 
our  salt  by  the  ton.  These  prices  are  delivered  at  the  packing  house  in  Buffalo: 
In  1891,  $3.25  per  ton;  in  1892,  $2.85  per  ton;  in  1893,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1894,  $2.50  per 
ton;  in  1895,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1896,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1897,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1898, 
$4.05  per  ton;  in  1899,  $4  per  ton;  in  1900,  $4.50  per  ton;  in  1901,  $5.70  ^er  ton. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  this  very  rapid  increase  in  the  price 
of  salt  from  1898  on? — ^A.  I  presume  it  was  on  account  of  the  trust.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  reason.  Probably  through  the  panic  times,  when  salt  sold  for  $2.50,  there  was 
no  profit  in  it,  and  there  may  have  been  a  small  loss,  but  the  price  ought  not  to  have 
been  advanced  to  $5.70;  that  is  sure. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Have  you  the  prices  prior  to  1890? — A.  No. 

Q.  What,  according  to  your  remembrance,  was  the  price  during  the  eighties?-!. 
I  think  it  ran  along  between  $3.25  and  $3.50  a  ton. 

Q.  What  was  the  lowest  price  you  read?— A.  $2.60. 

Q.  That  is  considerably  below  the  normal  price  of  salt? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
there  was  no  money  made  on  salt  at  $2.50,  and  probably  a  little  was  lost.  During 
those  years  there  was  not  a  business  that  made  any  money. 

Q.  But  during  the  eighties  the  average  price,  as  you  remember  it,  was  about 
$3.50? — A.  Yes;  as  far  as  I  remember  it.     I  never  bought  salt  cheaper  than  $2.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  By  the  trust  you  mean  the  National  Salt  Company?— A. 
Why,  yes;  that  is  the  only  source  of  supply  we  have. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   AN  INDEPENDENT    SALT   COMPANY — PURCHASE  OP  THE  LEHOY  PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany was  organized? — A.  I  think  it  was  2  years  ago  last  December. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  to  get  all  your  supplies  from  them  because  there  was  no 
other  source? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  you  getting  your  salt  supply  now? — A.  We  formed  a  company. 
Salt  went  up  to  such  an  enormous  price  that  we  did  not  know  where  it  was  going  to 
stop;  it  might  go  on  up  to  $10.     So  we  formed  a  company  to  make  our  own  salt. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? — A.  The  Empire  State  Salt  Company. 

Q.  When  was  it  organized? — A.  About  2  months  ago. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  brine? — A.  We  have  2  farms  of  200  acres  adjoining  the 
National  Salt  Company  in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  and  we  were  going  to  drill  and  pump  out 
of  the  same  brine  basin  that  they  used.  That  was  the  object  we  had  when  we  sferted 
in — to  use  the  same  basin  they  used.  Ordinarily  it  takes  2  years  to  get  a  new  salt 
plant  in  order,  because  you  have  to  drill  down  and  saturate  the  rock.  I  am  not  in 
the  salt  business  and  never  have  been,  but  they  tell  me  it  takes  about  2  years  to  form 
a  basin  big  enough  to  pump  out  brine  so  you  can  make  salt.  We  hunted  up  the  ter- 
ritory and  found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  pump  out  of  the  same  basin  that  they 
did,  if  we  could. 

Q.  So  you  have  land  which  is  adjoining? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  close  can  you  drill? — A.  We  can  drill  within  about  50  feet. 

Q.  Have  you  since  put  down  a  well? — A.  No;  we  have  since  bought  the  National 
Salt  Company's  plant. 

Q.  You  have  bought  out  the  entire  plant  at  Leroy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  plant  now?— A.  When  in 
complete  order  it  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  of  salt  a  day.  But  it  is  very  much 
out  of  order.  It  has  16  boilers,  and  10  boilers  are  useless,  and  I  presume  they  sold  it 
out  to  us  for  the  reason  that  we  would  probably  have  pumped  the  brine  away  from 
them.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  bought  this  land  from  them  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  And  you  were  able  to  buy  the  plant  upon  such  terms  that 
you  thought  it.  would  pay  you  better  than  to  put  up  a  new  plant?— A.  Well,  when 
we  organized  and  talked  the  matter  over  thoroughly,  we  thought  we  would  ask  the 
National  Salt  Company  whether  they  would  sell  us  the  plant.  We  were  a  little 
afraid  that  when  we  had  gone  there  and  pumped  out  of  the  same  basin  there  would 
not  be  brine  enough  to  support  two  plants;  that  is  the  reason  we  asked  them  to  sell 
us  their  plant.     I  think  they  took  the  same  view,  that  there  was  not  brine  enough 
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there  to  run  two  plants.  Moreover,  their  plant  was  crippled  and  run  down  so  much 
that  I  suppose  they  did  not  care  about  laying  out  more  money  on  it,  because  they 
have  so  many  plants  that  they  do  not  run. 

Q.  Had  they  been  running  this  Leroy  plant  all  the  time  until  you  took  it? — A. 
Yes,  in  a  small  way;  what  they  were  able  to  run  with  the  boilers  they  had. 

CAPACITY  OF  LBROY  PLANT — SALE  OF  THE  PRODUCT. 

Q.  Is  the  plant  large  enough  to  more  than  supply  your  own  needs  so  that  you  can 
enter  the  market  as  a  seller  of  salt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  consider  that  your  salt  plant  has  a  potential  capacity 
for  all  your  immediate  future  demands? — A.  Oh,  we  can  supply  the  whole  count'-y 
with  our  plant.     We  have  270  acres  of  land  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  is  all  underlaid  with  salt? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  plenty 
of  salt  land  about  it.  Why,  there  is  salt  enough  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  sup- 
ply the  world  for  many  years. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  output  do  you  yourself  use? — ^A.  We  packers  in 
Buflalo  use  about  4,000  tons  of  salt  a  year,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  output  of  this  plant  will  that  be? — A.  Only  a  small 
proportion  when  the  plant  is  complete.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  condition 
the  plant  is  in,  we  could  not  have  much  salt. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  entering  the  market  and  selling  in  competition  with  the 
National  Salt  Company? — A.  Yes;  after  the  1st  of  January.  We  have  bought  the 
plant  out,  but  they  would  not  sell  out  under  any  other  conditions  except  that  we 
should  sell  them,  at  a  price  agreed  upon,  our  surplus  salt,  from  the  time  of  purchase 
until  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Did  they  put  any  limitation  on  you  after  the  1st  of  January? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  can  then  sell  it  to  whatever  jobbers  you  Uke? — A.  After  the  1st  of  January 
to  any  person. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  price? — -A.  We  get  $3.25  for  surplus  salt,  free  on  board 
cars. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  price  they  are  asking  consumers  outside? — A.  When  this  took 
place  I  had  a  contract  with  the  National  Salt  Company  this  year  for  salt  at  $5.70.  Mr. 
Dole  had  a  contract  for  1,680  tons  at  $6.40,  and'by  this  deal  we  had  those  two  con- 
tracts canceled.  I  took  the  ground  that  as  I  had  invested  so  much  money  I  did  not 
propose  to  pay  out  my  money  to  somebody  else  for  salt,  and  for  that  reason  we  had 
these  two  contracts  canceled.  So  we  can  use  our  own  salt,  and  then  sell  to  them 
the  surplus  above  what  we  ourselves  need,  from  now  until  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  find  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  salt  is  such  that 
you  can  sell  to  them  at  $3.25  and  make  a  profit? — A.  Well,  if  we  had  not  thought  it 
was  a  profit  we  would  not  have  made  the  contract. 

THE  COST  OF  MANUFACTURING   SALT — WHAT  PER  CENT   FREIGHT   FORMS  OF  SELLING  PRICE. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  estimate  your  salt  will  cost  you  delivered  in  Buffalo  from 
your  Leroy  plant? — A.  That  depends  on  the  condition  and  the  size  of  the  plant. 
After  we  bought  them  out  they  told  me  within  the  last  month  that  it  cost  them 
$2.45  to  manufacture  the  salt  at  Leroy;  but  with  a  large  plant,  where  there  are  good 
facilities  and  everything  is  in  good  running  order,  salt  can  be  made  cheaper  than 
$2.45. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  on  salt  per  ton  in  large  quantities  from  Leroy  to  Buffalo? — 
A.  Eighty  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  So  that  therefore  you  will  be  able,  you  think,  to  supply  yourself  with,  your 
own  salt  at  about  $3? — A.  If  it  cost  $2.45  to  manufacture  and  80  cents  freight,  it  will 
be  $3.25. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  expected  to  make  it  cheaper  than  $2.45? — A.  Yes, 
after  we  get  in  good  running  order. 

Q.  That  is,  you  are  now  supplying  yourself  at  $3.25  a  ton  instead  of  $5.70? — A.  No, 
we  have  to  pay  the  market  price  to  our  company.  Of  course  there  are  other  stock- 
holders, and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  them  if  we  got  our  salt  at  cost  and  the  other 
stockholders  did  not  get  any  dividend.  We  agreed  to  pay  the  market  price  for  the 
salt  we  buy  of  our  company.  Then  the  other  stockholders  have  an  equal  chance  at 
the  profits  with  us. 

Q.  Then  you  are  yourself  paying  to  your  company A.  (Interrupting. )  No;  we 

are  not  paying  $5.70.     The  National  has  already  come  down  30  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  So  the  price  is  $5.40  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  are  paying?— A.  Yes;  they  came  down  30  cents  a  ton, 
and  I  suppose  they  will  come  down  more  before  long. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  prominent  competitors  of  the  National  Salt  Company 
in  your  locality  besides  yourself?  You  will  be  competitors,  of  course,  after  the  1st  of 
January.     Are  there  other  competitors? — A.  Not  in  Leroy. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  elsewhere  in  the  State? — ^A.  I  believe  there  is  one  company 
starting  on  Seneca  Lake,  but,  as  I  understand,  it  will  take  them  a  long  while  before 
they  get  salt.  The  National  Salt  Company  told  us  that  we  were  the  earliest  to  get 
salt  into  the  market  by  reason  of  our  purcnasing  the  plant  already  in  operation. 

Q.  Have  you  definite  enough  knowledge  of  the  salt  business  to  give  an  estimate  as 
to  what  proportion  of  the  selling  price  of  salt  is  to  be  reckoned  to  freight  charges, 
speaking  generally,  for  a  big  establishment  like  the  National  Salt  Company  that  sells 
throughout  the  country?  On  the  average,  would  the  freight  on  salt  be  25  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  ordinary  price  that  the  National  Salt  Company  gets? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
You  see  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  long  enough  as  yet  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  spoke  of  $2.45,  or  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  in  Leroy,  did 
you  reckon  in  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  also? — A.  The  ofBce  expenses  and  such 
like,  and  land,  I  think,  were  figured  in.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  anything 
else  figured  in  or  not. 

THE  KATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY'S   PLANTS   AND  ITS  CONTROL   OF  THE  SAI/T  TEAM). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  National  Salt  Company  shut  down  any  of  the 
works  that  they  purchased? — ^A.  I  think  they  shut  down  a  majority  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Where  are  their  different  plants  located? — ^A.  There  are 
some  in  Warsaw,  some  in  Seneca  Lake.  There  is  the  Crystal  Salt  Company  not  fer 
from  Warsaw. 

Q.  Are  there  some  in  Kansas? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  some  in  Kansas.  Why,  they 
own  salt  works  in  California  and  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  All  the  salt  works  in  the  United  States  were  in  the  National  Salt  Company, 
were  they? — A.  There  are  only  one  or  two  in  New  York — the  Worcester  and  the 
Chauncey — outside. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  large? — A.  The  Worcester  plant  is  a  very  large  one. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Could  you  not  have  bought  salt  of  them  instead  of  the 
National?— A.  They  generally  make  what  they  call  tiable  salt,  put  up  in  bags,  and 
we  do  not  use  that. 

Q.  The  kind  of  salt  you  use  you  had  to  buy  of  the  National? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  much  complaint  in  your  city 
in  regard  to  this  advance  by  the  National? — A.  On,  there  is  complaint  all  over  by 
all  the  dealers.  There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  complaining  about  the  high  price 
of  salt. 

Q.  Is  the  grade  of  salt  as  good  as  it  was  formerly? — ^A.  No;  they  do  not  make  the 
grade  of  salt  as  good.    They  sell  more  moisture  with  it  than  formerly. 

Q.  You  had  to  buy  it  just  as  they  offered  it? — A.  We  had  to  buy  anything  they 
gave  us.  - 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  From  what  point  did  the  Buffalo  people  receive  their 
salt  before  you  purchased  the  Leroy  plant? — ^A.  I  have  had  my  salt  from  Leroy  for 
over  10  years. 

Q.  In  that  10  years  did  Michigan  ever  come  into  the  Buffalo  market  to  compete?-^ 
A.  They  would  not  let  Michigan  or  Ohio  in.  You  could  not  buy  a  pound  of  salt 
from  Michigan  or  Ohio  or  Canada.  You  either  had  to  buy  the  salt  of  the  National 
Company  or  import  your  salt  from  Europe. 

Q.  Were  there  any  attempts  made  by  the  Saginaw  people  or  others  to  get  into  that 
market  during  the  10  years  or  before? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  tried  frequently 
to  buy  salt  from  there.  The  last  6  months  salt  was  sold  cheaper  in  Cleveland  than 
in  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  parties  ordered  salt  in  Cleveland— barreled  salt;  but  it  was 
found  out  that  they  were  shipping  salt  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  and  the  National 
Company  told  the  man  who  shipped  salt  down  that  if  he  did  not  stop  they  would 
stop  selling  him. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  actually  told  him  that?— A.  Yes;  so  I  was  told. 

Q.  Is  there  any  imported  salt? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
some  was  imported.  It  is  very  expensive.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
National  salt;  it  is  claimed  to  be  better,  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more.  There  is  a 
heavy  duty  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  There  are  but  few  plants  not  owned  by  the  National  Salt 
Company?— A.  There  is  an  independent  salt  company  in  Ohio.  It  was  selling  salt 
in  Buffalo  about  2  weeks  ago,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  the  National  Salt  Company 
came  down  about  30  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  f  By  Senator  Kyle.  )  After  the  1st  of  January  do  you  anticipate  a  trade  war 
with  the  National  Company? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  to  anticipate  after  the  Ist  of 
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January.    Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  sell  out  for  anybody.     We  are  going  to  stay 
in  the  business  for  our  own  protection;  that  is  what  we  gave  them  to  understand. 
Q.   (ByMr.  Jbnks.)  Did  they  off er  to  buy  out  your  concern?— A.  No;  they  did  not. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PKODnCTION   AT  THE   LEBOY   SALT  PLANT. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Phillips.  )  You  spoke  about  the  basin  of  the  Leroy  plant  becoming 
exhausted.  How  could  it  become  exhausted  with  such  a  great  thickness  of  salt 
extending  along  there  for  miles?— A.  For  instance,  you  have  a  basin  here,  and  there 
are  probably  three  or  four  holes  where  the  water  goes  down  and  it  is  a  self-feeder; 
the  lakes  furnish  the  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  do  not  pump  water  down? — A.  You  have  to  in  a  dry 
season;  and  the  reason  that  you  have  to  pump  water  in  a  dry  season  is  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  brine  there.  The  more  water  you  put  in  to  boil  the  brine,  the 
more  it  costs  to  evaporate  it;  but  you  must  have  water  enough — brine  enough;  you 
may  run  the  basin  full  of  water  without  having  the  brine  strong  enough  to  make  salt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  brine  exists  in  the  salt,  then? — A.  The  salt  exists  in 
the  brme. 

Q.  But  it  is  not,  then,  solid  rock  salt;  it  is  rather  in  the  shape  of  brine? — A.  The 
salt  itself  is  hard  as  rock;  it  is  rock,  and  when  you  drill  it  out  there  is  this  water. 
Sometimes  when  you  drill  there  is  plenty  of  water;  sometimes  when  you  get  down  to 
the  salt  rock  that  water  runs  over  and  dissolves  this  solid  rock  into  brine,  and  then 
you  pump  it  out  directly. 

Q.  Then  the  deposit  of  salt  exists  without  brine  in  it,  and  you  get  down  to  it  by 
drilling?— A.  Yes. 

IMPOSSIBLE  PERMANENTLY  TO  MONOPOLIZE  THE  PBODUOTION  OF  SALT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  the  salt  deposits  so  numerous  and  extensive  through- 
out the  IJnited  States  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  company  to  buy  them  up  and 
monopolize  the  business? — A.  That  can  be  done  for  a  short  time  only.  This  com- 
bination will  raise  the  price  of  salt  and  continue  to  fix  it  for  12  months  longer;  I  do 
not  think  it  will  exist  another  year,  and  maybe  not  6  months. 

Q.  Then  your  own  experience  shows  that  there  can  not  be  a  monopoly? — A.  Not 
for  any  length  of  time,  because  the  supply  of  salt  is  so  plentiful  that  where  there  is 
money  in  it  everybody  is  anxious  to  make  a  little  and  to  go  into  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  It  does  not  require  a  large  capital  to  start  with? — A.  Not 
so  very  large.    - 

Q.  Not  so  large  as  to  build  a  rolling  mill? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  organized  a 
company  with  $100,000  capital,  and  we  have  now  in  our  company  $100,000  capital 
and  $15,000  surplus,  all  in  cash,  paid  in. 

Q.  You  can  start  a  pretty  fair  plant  on  $125,000? — A.  No;  we  have  figured  that  a 
new  plant  would  cost  |150,"000  to  $200,000. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  very  hard  for  independents  to  raise  that  sum  of  money  with 
which  to  start  a  company? — A.  Oh,  we  had  no  trouble  to  sell  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  you  say  that  you  sunk  your  wells  near  the  basin  of 
the  National  Salt  Oomj^any's  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  invaded  their  territory  and  compelled  them  to  sell  out  to  you? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  compelled  them  to  sell,  but  we  thought  we  would  secure  an 
advantage  in  buying  this  land,  as  in  this  way  we  could  get  salt  quickly. 

Q.  You  believed  if  you  bought  that  land  it  would  compel  them  to  sell  out  to 
you?— A.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  pump  the  brine  away  from 
them,  and  that  the  plant  they  had  was  in  a  crippled  condition,  were  the  reasons 
they  sold  to  us. 

Q.  Then  the  position  of  this  so-called  trust  is  not  so  very  strong  if  an  independent 
can  invade  their  field  and  practically  compel  them  to  sell  to  him  instead  of  the 
reverse,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  trusts? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  they  are 
only  strong  for  the  time  being. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  this  so-called  trust  in  the  same  class  with  other  combina- 
tions?—A.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  difference.  Nearly  everything  I  buy  is 
higher.  My  supplies  cost  me  now  at  least  $30,000  or  $40,000  more  than  they  did  three 
years  ago,  before  these  combinations  were  formed,  and  I  do  not  get  more.  Salt  is 
higher,  packages  are  higher,  steel  is  higher,  tin  is  higher,  and  everything  else,  and 
it  IS  a  dead  loss  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  combina- 
tions that  these  prices  have  advanced? — A.  Certainly;  it  is  nothing  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haeris.)    Will  you  please  state  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
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economies  in  production  through  these  large  combinations? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  has 
to  be  nowadays  in  every  establishment. 

Q.  Does  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  that? — A.  Well,  it  does  not  look  so  to  me, 
because  these  people  make  such  an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

PKICE   OF  SALT  VARIES   IN   DIFFERENT   CITIES — FREIGHTS  AND  ECONOMY  OF  DISTBIBUTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  you  know  where  the  Chicago  packers  get  their  sup- 
ply of  salt? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  get  it  from  Michigan  or  Ohio,  or 
where.  I  hardly  think  they  get  it  from  the  State  of  New  York.  I  think  they  must 
get  it  from  some  of  the  nearer  plants. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  you  think  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  same  price  you  are 
paying? — A.  That  I  could  not  say.  The  National  Company  has  had  different  prices 
in  different  cities,  I  have  been  told.  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  they  sold  salt  cheaper 
in  Cleveland  than  they  did  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  There  is  a  large  salt  deposit  near  Cleveland,  is  there  not?— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  plenty  of  salt  everywhere.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  salt  rock  in 
this  country,  only  the  trouble  is  that  if  you  start  a  new  plant  it  takes  2  years  before 
you  can  get  it  in  running  order.  If  you  could  get  salt  in  2  weeks,  everybody  would 
make  salt,  and  the  high  price  would  not  hold  3  months. 

Q.  You  know  the  prices  are  higher  in  some  cities  than  in  others? — A.  Now,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know  how  close  these  Cleveland  people  are  to  the  city.  They  might 
be  close  by  the  city  and  the  transportation  might  be  less  than  it  is  from  teroy  to 
Buffalo.     There  may  be  something  in  that. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  send  salt  from  Leroy  to  Cleveland,  you  would  have  to  sell  it  at 
a  higher  price  than  you  would  in  Buffalo,  would  you  not? — A.  Oh,  certainly;  there 
would  be  more  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  economy  for  salt  works  in  Michigan  and  Kansas  to  send 
salt  to  New  York,  and  for  salt  works  in  New  York  to  send  salt  to  Michigan  and 
Kansas? — A.  I  presume  the  salt  in  Kansas  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  home,  and 
they  had  to  find  a  market  somewhere  else.  I  suppose  that  is  the  case,  because  if 
any  factory  can  dispose  of  its  product  at  home  it  is  not  going  to  send  it  far  away  and 
pay  a  big  freightage. 

Q.  Was  it  not  competition  beyond  the  zones  that  the  companies  could  naturally 
supply  that  formerly  brought  down  the  price  of  salt  below  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation? — A.  Oh,  years  ago,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  there  were  too  many  companies  in  existence  and  the  times  were 
hard,  and,  as  with  everything  else  in  the  East  sometimes,  there  was  an  overproduc- 
tion of  everything.  People  got  hard  up  and  had  to  raise  money,  and  they  had  to 
sell  for  what  they  could  get.  I  know  I  sold  lots  of  meat  and  lost  lots  of  money.  I 
believe  that  Cleveland  cost  me  $50,000  the  last  time  he  was  elected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  did  you  lose  that  sum? — A.  Lard  went  down  to 
3  cents,  and  sides  came  down,  and  when  you  carry  a  big  stock  it  does  not  take  long 
to  lose  $50,000  in  that  way.     It  is  the  shrmkage  in  the  value  and  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  it  because  business  was  crippled  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  impaired? — A.  It  was  demoralized,  because  all  the  money  was 
paid  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  Government  had  to  borrow  money. 
Who  would  expect  to  have  any  money  if  the  Government  has  none?  It  created  a 
panic. 

COMPETITION   WITH   WESTERN   PACKERS — THE   QUESTION   OP  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.  )  How  long  have  you  been  a  packer  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo?— A.  I  have  been  in  business  since  1856. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  much  in  the  packing  of  export  products?— A.  No;  I  do  not 
export  any. 

Q.  What  effect  have  those  large  packing  concerns  in  the  West  in  respect  to  prices 
in  such  a  city  as  Buffalo? — A.  They  can  and  do  undersell  us.  Those  western  pack- 
ers have  an  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  big  advantage  in  transporta- 
tion. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  how  they  have  an  advantage  in  transporta- 
tion?— A.  I  can  state  a  case  where  I  know  positively  that  they  had  such  an  advantage. 
They  had  a  railroad  rate  in  Chicago— it  must  be  5  or  6  years  ago;  the  agent  came  up 
to  Buffalo  and  I  sold  him  a  number  of  cars  of  meat,  and  he  put  it  in  his  own  cars; 
he  put  33,000  pounds  of  meat  in  a  car  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  office  for 
22,000.  Now,  when  I  ship  anything  out  there,  the  railroad  man  takes  the  actual 
weight  of  every  package  that  I  ship  out;  but  they  ship  it  in  their  own  cars,  and  1 
would  like  to  see  a  railroad  dispute  how  much  they  have  in  a  car. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  gain  ia  made  simply  by  the  ownership  of  their  own 
cart?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  liad  to  take  the  general  freight  cars  of  the  road  they  could  not  imder- 
bill?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  underbill  from  Buffalo? — A.  No;  the  rail- 
road has  a  man  there  who  takes  the  actual  weirfits  of  the  packages. 

Q.  You  get  your  supply  of  cattle  from  the  Buffalo  market,  do  you? — A.  Mostly; 
buy  some  outside  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  on  the  hoof  compare  with  the  Chicago  market? — A.  When 
we  have  to  go  to  Chicago  to  buy  cattle  we  have  to  figure  on  paying  about  35  cents 
more  per  hundred  pounds;  that  is  the  difference  between  the  freight  and  the  shrink- 
age of  the  cattle  when  you  get  them  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  Chicago  packer  of  dressed  meats  could  compete  in  the 
Bufialo  market  and  undersell  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  suflBcient  supply  of  cattle  in  the  Buffalo  market? — A.  Oh,  we 
have  plenty  of  cattle  and  beef.  I  could  supply  the  whole  city  without  aid  from 
Chicago  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  enables  western  packers  to  obtain  these  low  rates 
as  against  the  packer  in  Buffalo? — A.  Of  course  it  is  natural  for  the  railroads  to  give 
this  advant4^e  to  the  large  shippers;  they  have  so  much  freight  and  there  is  so  much 
competition  in  Chica^  about  freight.  You  can  read  in  the  papers  that  where 
there  is  strong  competition,  they  take  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  10  and 
12  cents  a  hundred.  But  we  never  get  freight  less  than  16  cents  a  hundred  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  railroad  has  any 
freight  or  not. 

COMPETITION   WITH    WESTERN   PACKEES CONTROL   OF   THE   RETAIL  TBADE. 

Q.  Do  these  western  packers  have  their  agents  in  Buffalo?  Do  they  sell  to  the 
local  butchers? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sell  at  retail. 

Q.  At  retail? — A.  Yes;  they  do  not  sell  so  much  beef  as  others,  but  we  have  pretty 
strong  competition.  Swift  &  Co.  do  the  most  business.  Mr.  Armour  came  there, 
and  he  sells  mostly  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs.  He  runs  all  the  middlemen  down  there 
and  he  has  taken  all  the  business  away  from  the  little  dealers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  that  beneficial  to  the  public  or  not? — A.  I  can  not  see 
how  it  can  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Does  he  make  a  lower  price  than  the  Buffalo  dealer? — A.  He 
has  the  advantage  in  this,  that  when  he  comes  there  and  makes  his  prices  we  have 
to  meet  those  prices,  of  course,  or  we  can  not  do  any  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then  do  prices  advance  as  a  rule  after  they  get  a  trade 
established? — ^A.  No;  everybody  is  fighting  one  another  in  Buffalo,  and  I  guess  it  is 
so  all  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  Are  there  many  local  butchers  dmng  business  in  Buffalo 
now  who  buy  and  butcher  and  then  retail? — A.  No;  they  are  not  butchering.  They 
buy  all  their  beef  from  the  beef  trust  and  then  sell.  The  can  buy  the  beef  cheaper. 
They  are  entirely  out  of  the  business  of  killing  cattle. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  all  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  the 
by-products  that  they  have  in  Chicago? — A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  Does  the  advantage  of  the  Chicago  packer  and  seller  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  he  is  nearest  the  cattle  supply,  while  you  must  transport  cattle 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo? — A.  Yes;  if  I  should  have  to  buy  all  my  supplies  in  Chi- 
cago I  could  not  exist  an  instant. 

Q.  So  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Dole  and  other  Buffalo  packers  are  confined  pretty 
much  to  the  home  market? — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Dole  has  quite  a  lot  of  outside  trade,  an 
outside  car-lot  trade,  and  comes  in  contact  with  all  these  men  in  almost  every  city  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  going  into  that  without  having  more 
money  than  I  have. 

Q.  Has  this  system  established  by  Swift  &  Co.  and  others,  and  by  Mr.  Dole,  in  its 
uniform  distribution  all  over  the  country  been  an  advantage  to  the  consumer  of  the 
United  States?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  old  way  of  butcheiing  and  selling  by  retail  the 
consumers  had  more  of  an  advantage  than  they  have  now  in  buying  from  these  great 
concerns? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  these  large  concerns  are  getting  a  good  deal  of 
money;  they  must  make  a  big  profit  or  else  Mr.  Armour  and  Mr.  Swift  would  not 
have  their  millions.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  do.  For  instance,  in  New  York  and 
Buffalo  they  have  to  sell  at  a  close  margin,  but  when  they  go  into  a  country  pla,ce 
where  there  is  no  competition  the  people  have  to  suffer.     They  have  to  pay  at  least 
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2  cents  a  pound  more  than  ordinary  prices  in  the  cities;  and  the  large  concerns  have 
driven  all  the  little  butchers  in  these  country  places  out  of  business. 

Q.  So  the  larger  the  city  and  the  greater  the  competition,  the  better  oft  the  con- 
sumer is? — A.  The  consumer  is  more  benefited  in  the  large  cities. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  any  losses  in  the  large  cities  these  companies  recoup  in  the 
small  villages. — A.  Yes. 

THE   PRICE   OF  TIN   PAILS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  have  been  compelled  lately  to  pay  considerably  more  for 
the  tin  pails  in  which  you  pack  your  lard? — A.  Yes;  the  price  of  tin  pails  has 
advanced,  but  still  it  is  not  as  high  now  as  it  was  in  1891.  In  1891  we  paid  for  tins 
to  hold  10  pounds  $8.75  per  hundred,  and  now  we  are  paying  $7.25. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  decrease  in  price  is  due  to  the  organization  of  the  tin 
plate  combination? — A.  I  think  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  because  there  are  a 
number  of  tin  factories  established  here  in  this  country,  and  we  make  the  pails  here 
instead  of  getting  them  from  Europe. 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  these  tin  pails  increased  any  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  since 
the  tin  plate  combination  was  formed? — A.  In  1894  the  price  was,  in  May,  $8.50,  and 
in  November,  $6.75.  In  1899  the  price  was  $5.65;  in  1900  the  price  was,  in  May, 
$7.55;  in  November,  $7.25. 

Q.  The  price  of  $8.75  in  1891  was  for  imported  tin?— A.  Tin  was  imported  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Paequhar.)  The  domestic  tin  is  now  $7.25?— A.  Yes;  $1.50  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  your  submitted  statement  cover  a  number  of  years?— 
A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  in  1890? — A.  I  have  the  prices  commencing  in  1891. 

PRICES  OP  WROUGHT-IRON  PIPE,  NAILS,  PAPER,  AND   WOODEN  PAILS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Now,  besides  tin  and  salt,  what  other  product  do  you  use 
the  price  of  which  has  been  increased  owing  to  a  combination  in  the  business?— A. 
There  is  pipe. 

Q.  Wrought-iron  pipe? — ^A.  Yes.  In  1892  the  prict  was  33  cents  per  foot  less  62} 
per  cent  discount.  In  1901,  May,  the  price  was  36  cents  per  foot  less  65  per  cent 
discount.     That  is  a  big  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  to-day? — ^A.  The  price  to-day  is  36  cents  less  65  per  cent, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  understand  that  that  great  increase  in  price  was  due 
to  the  power  of  the  combination,  or  was  it  due  to  an  extraordinary  demand  which 
set  in  as  the  result  of  the  revival  of  business? — A.  Oh,  I  think  they  both  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  was  the  strong  demand  and  the  combine  together,  I  guess, 
that  brought  it  up  to  where  it  is,  because  to-day  it  is  36  cents,  and  last  year  it  was 
lower  than  it  is  now.    - 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  what  other  lines  do  you  find  an  increase? — A.  In  nails, 
for  example;  in  1891  nails,  what  we  call  6d,  were  $2.20,  and  now  they  are  $2.75. 
They  are  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1889.  In  November,  1899,  they  were  $3.50; 
in  May,  1900,  they  were  $2.65,  and  now  they  are  $2.75. 

Q.  And  what  about  other  lines? — A.  Paper  advanced  in  the  same  proportion. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  particular  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  within  the  last  2 
or  3  years  since  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — A.  We  paid 
for  paper  in  1891  3J  cents  per  pound.     Now  it  is  3  cents. 

Q.  Is  the  kind  of  paper  you  are  speaking  of  wrapping  paper? — A.  It  is  manila 
paper.     It  is  like  this.     [Indicating.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  manufactured  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  where  you  yourself  buy  it? — A.  I  can  not  tell;  my  son  buys  it. 
Straw  paper  was  $1.55  per  hundred  in  1891,  and  now  it  is  $1.25. 

Q.  What  other  supplies  have  advanced? — A.  Wooden  pails. 

Q.  Is  there  any  combination  that  controls  the  manufacture  of  wooden  pails?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  combination  is  that? — A.  It  is  a  combine  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  an  advance  since  that  combination  was 
organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  an  advance? — A.  Yes;  a  very  large  one.  We  made  them 
come  down  this  spring.  We  generally  make  a  contract  for  a  year.  We  made  them 
come  down  from  $3.50  to  $2.75. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  was  the  price  in  1891?— A.  It  was  $3.50. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  How  did  you  make  them  come  down? — A.  There  was  a 
new  combination  started  up. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  aak  you  a  question  along  that  line.  Y  our  testimony  goes  to 
show  that  the  salt  trust  is  going  to  disintegrate? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  3  or  -1  different  companies.  They  could  not  keep  prices  up  to  the 
figure  you  speak  of,  $5  and  some  cents? — A.  I  say  they  could  not  keep  it  up  for  a 
long  length  of  time. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  inquire  about.  Is  not  that  statement  true  in  regard 
to  a  good  many  things — the  tin-pail  trust  and  the  wooden-pail  trust  and  the  paper 
trust? — A.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  think  wherever  there  is  money  to  be  made  the 
American  people  will  go  after  it. 

PRICES  OF   KEGS,    TIERCIS,    AND  BARRELS,    AND   OP  SIRTFP. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  there  any  advance  in  the  price  of  kegs? — A.  Here  are 
some  kegs  that  we  use  for  pickling  purposes.  In  1891  they  were  16  cents,  and  now 
15  cents.    They  vary  but  rery  little  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Is  there  also  a  combination  in  the  making  of  kegs? — A.  I  do 
not  thmk  so.  We  buy  all  that  we  use,  I  think,  in  Connecticut.  Saltpeter,  of  course, 
is  imported.  Tierces  and  barrels  have  declined  since  1891.  In  1891  we  paid  $1.50 
for  tierces;  now  we  pay  $1.30.  For  barrels  we  paid  $1.25  in  1891,  and  now  we  pay 
$1.05.  Of  course  this  cooperage  is  all  made  by  small  individual  coopers.  There  is 
no  combination. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  in  regard  to  sirup? — A.  In  1894 
sirup  cost  12J  cents  per  gallon;  in  1901,  18J  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  manufactures  the  sirup  which  you  buy? — A.  We  buy  the 
sirup  in  New  York  from  a  large  refiner. 

Q.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? — A.  Yes;  and  from  other  companies; 
we  buy  it  by  the  carload. 

HiSDLTS  OP  introduction  OP   MACHINERY   AND   IMPROVED   METHODS  OF    MANDPACT'nEE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  prices  of  any  of  the 
commodities  that  you  nave  turned  out  during  this  time? — A.  Yes;  prices  vary  very 
much.    Our  product  now  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  trust? — A.  No;  not  a  toust. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  sell  more  goods  than  you  sold  in  1893, 1894,  and  1895? — A.  Yes; 
there  is  a  better  demand.     People  have  more  money  with  which  to  buy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  spoken  of  prices  in  1891  and  1901;  has  not  the 
cheapening  of  prices  come  about  largely  by  the  invention  of  new  machinery  and 
the  employment  of  new  methods  of  manufacture? — ^A.  It  may  be  true  of  some  kinds 
of  salt;  but  in  our  coarse  salt  it  takes  just  about  so  much  to  manufacture  it  no  matter 
what  you  do,  and  the  production  is  no  less  and  no  more  on  account  of  machinery. 
I  think  they  use  about  the  same  machinery  to  make  the  common  coarse  salt  as  was 
used  10  or  15  years  ago.     I  believe  they  have  new  machinery  to  make  the  fine  salt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  your  packing  business,  are  there  not  improved  methods  of 
handhng,  so  you  can  do  that  work  more  cheaply  than  10  years  ago? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
the  improvements  continue  to  go  on  in  all  lines  of  business.  We  have  improve- 
ments now  over  10  or  15  years  ago.     All  the  heavy  work  now  is  done  by  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  All  products  of  iron  have  largely  decreased  in  price  on 
account  of  improved  methods?  It  cost  more  to  make  iron  10  years  ago,  and  all  the 
commodities  made  of  iron,  than  to-day? — A.  I  suppose  they  have  improvements  in 
all  lines.  In  our  business  we  have  machinery  to  do  all  the  heavy  work.  Ten  or  15 
years  ago  we  scraped  the  hogs  by  hand;  now  everything  is  done  by  machinery.  If 
we  can  introduce  machinery  to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do  so. 

increase  in   amount  OP  business — IMPROVED   CONDITION   OP  LABORERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  employ  more  men  in  your  packing  industry  than  10 
years  ago? — A.  Yes;  not  many  more  than  10  years  ago,  but  more  than  in  1895  and 
1896. 

Q.  They  do  a  different  class  of  work? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  can  do  the  same  kind  of 
work  with  fewer  men,  because  we  have  machinery  to  do  the  hardest  work,  which 
we  did  not  have  10  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Has  your  business  increased  decidedly  in  the  last  10  years? — 
A.  Well,  the  amount  of  business  if  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  depends  a  great  deal 
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on  what  the  material  costs.  If  hogs  are  high — as  they  are  now  in  my  business— the 
amount  runs  up  high. 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased,  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  number  of 
barrels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  labor  cost  is  less  per  hundredweight? — A.  The  labor  is  less  because 
machinery  will  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? — A.  Forty-four  years. 

Q-  So  far  as  general  prosperity  and  the  comforts  of  life  are  concerned,  how  does 
the  present  condition  of  labor  in  your  line  of  business  compare  now  with  what  it  was 
when  you  went  into  business? — A.  It  has  improved  a  great  deal.  People  worked  12 
to  16  hours  per  day  when  I  went  into  business.  I  used  to  work  16  hours  almost  every 
day  in  the  year.  Then,  too,  people  live  better  now.  They  live  altogether  differ- 
ently. The  condition  of  everybody  has  improved  very  much  since  .then.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  that  time  was  very  poor.  Their  pay  was  small,  and  it  was  ia 
Mexican  dollars  and  6-pence  and  3-peiice. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Exhibit  I. — Prices  of  various  commodities,  as  taken  from  the  hooks  of  Mr.  Christian, 

Klinck. 

SALTPETER. 


1891,  May perC.  $4.00 

1892,  May do...  3.62J 

1893,  May do...  3.50 

1894,  May do...  4.37J 

1895,  May do...  4.30 

1896,  May do...  4. 12J 

November do...  3.00 

1897,  May do...  3.00 


1897,  November per  C. .  J3. 00 

1898,  May do...  6.00 

November do...  4.50 

1899,  May do...  3.40 

November do...  3.55 

1900,  May do...  3.50 

November do...  3.40 

1901,  May do...  3.20 


SIRUP. 


1894,  May per  gallon. .  12J 

1895,  May do...  12 

1896,  May do...  14J 

November do...  15 

1897,  May do...  14^ 

1898,  May do...  17 


Cents. 

1898,  November per  gallon. .  16J 

1899,  May do...  17 

November do...  15 

1900,  May do...  18 

November do...  18 

1901,  May do...  18i 


Date. 

20-pound. 

30-pouna. 

40-pound. 

80-pomid. 

1891,  May 

Cents. 
16 
16 
15 
15 
16 
16 
14 
14 
14 
15 
16 

Cents. 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
17 
17 
17 
21 
21 

Cents. 
24 
24 
22 
22 
22 
22 
19 
19 
19 
22 
22 

CenH. 

3e 

1892,  May 

36 

1893,  May 

36 

1894,  May 

35 

1895,  May 

35 

1896,  May 

85 

1897,  May 

34 

1898,  May 

34 

1899,May 

34 

1900,  May 

36 

1901,  May 

36 

PRICES    OF   VAEIOTTS   COMMODITIES: C.  KLINCK. 
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TIN  PAILS. 


Date. 


50-pound. 


10-pound. 


5-pound. 


3-pound. 


1891,  May 

November. . 

1892,  May 

November. , 

1893,  May 

November. . 

1894,  May 

November. . 

1895,  May 

November. . 

1896,  May 

November. . 

1897,May 

November. . 

1898,  May 

November. . 

1899,  May 

November. . 

1900,May 

November. . 
1901,  May 


.perC. 
...do... 
...do.. 
...do... 
...do.. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.. 
...do.., 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.., 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.. 


$31.50 
31.60 
31.50 
24.50 
24.50 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
18.00 
20.00 
20.00 
27.00 
26.00 
26.00 


$8.75 
8.76 
8.75 
8.50 
8.60 
8.50 
8.60 
6.76 
6.75 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
6.80 
5.80 
5.60 
5.26 
5.65 
5.66 
7.55 
7.26 
7.25 


$6.50 
5.60 
5.60 
5.26 
5.25 
6.26 
6.25 
4.26 
4.25 
3.75 
3.75 
3.76 
3.75 
3.76 
3.60 
3.25 
3.66 
3.65 
4.80 
4.50 
4.60 


$4.60 
4.60 
4.50 
4.26 
4.26 
4.25 
4.26 
3.25 
3.26 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.70 
2.60 
2.80 
2.80 
3.80 
3.50 
3.60 


WOODEN  PAILS. 


50-pound. 

20-pound. 

$3.60 

$1.45 

3.30 

1.40 

3.20 

1.40 

3.20 

1.40 

3.25 

1.46 

3.25 

1.46 

2.90 

1.38 

2.70 

1.60 

2.50 

1.30 

2.50 

1.26 

2.50 

1.25 

2.50 

1.26 

2.50 

1.26 

2.60 

1.25 

2.36 

1.16 

2.35 

1.10 

2.25 

1.10 

2.25 

1.10 

3.50 

L50 

3.50 

1.50 

2.76 

1.46 

10-pound. 


1891,  May per  dozen. 

November do. . 

1892,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1893,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1894,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1895,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1896,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1897,  May do.. 

November do.. 

1898,  May do.. 

November do.. 

1899,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1900,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1901,  May do.. 


$1.30 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.25 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 


PAPER. 


Date. 

Manila. 

Straw. 

Date. 

Manila. 

Straw. 

1891,May 

Cts.  per  a. 

3i 

,  3J 

3 
8 

4i 

4 

4 

4J 

3i 

Cts.  per  a 
1.65 
1.40 
1.65 
1.65 
1.86 
1.40 
1.20 
1.26 
1.15 
1.16 
1.05 

Cts.  per  a. 

2} 

% 
4 

n 

3i 
3i 
3 

Cts.  per  C. 
1.10 

1897,  May 

1.00 

1892,  May . 

November 

.95 

1898,  May 

1.00 

1893,  May... 

November 

l.OO 

1899,  May 

1.00 

1894,  May 

1.20 

November 

1900,  May 

1.35 

1895,  May 

1.26 

November 

1901,  May 

1.25 

1896,  May.... 
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Exhibit  I. — Prices  of  various  commodities,  as  taken  from,  the  books  of  Mr.  Christian ' 

Klinck — Continued. 

WROUGHT-IRON  PIPE. 
[2-incli  pipe.] 


Date. 


Discount. 


1892,  May 

1893,  May 

1894,  May 

1895,  May 

November 

1896,  May 

November 

1897,  May 

November 

1898,  May 

November 

1899,  May 

November 

1900,  May 

November 

1901,  May 


Per  cent. 
62i. 
62J. 
62it. 

75  and  10. 
65. 

67  and  10  and  10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10  and  10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10  and  10. 
78. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  ID  and 

and  10  and  10  and  10. 
60  and  10. 
50. 
50. 
62i. 
65. 


NAILS. 


Date. 

6d. 

lOd. 

20d. 

1891,  May. ... 

82.20 
2.20 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.86 
2.86 
3.10 
3.10 
1.70 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.60 
3.50 
2.65 
2.66 
2.75 

82.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
2.60 
2.86 
2.86 
1.66 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
2.46 
3.36 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 

82.00 

2.00 

1892,  May 

1.90 

1.90 

1893,  May 

1.76 

N'ov'Ttibpr .... 

1.76 

1894,  May. . 

1.40 

1.10 

1895,  May 

1.50 

November  . 

2.50 

1896,  May 

2.75 

November 

2.75 

1897,  May 

1.40 

1.45 

1898,  May 

1.45 

1.45 

1899,  May 

2.10 

3.10 

1900,  May 

2.26 

2.26 

1901,  May 

2.46 

SALT. 


Year. 

Coarse,  per 
ton. 

Fine,  per 
barrel. 

Year. 

Coarse,  per 
ton. 

Fine,  per 
barrel. 

1891 

83.26 
2.85 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 

81.18 
1.00 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.73 

1897 

82.60 
4.06 
4.00 
4.60 
6.70 

80.71J 

1892 

1898 

1.17 

1893 

1.17 

1894 

1900 

1.20 

1895 

1901 

1.56 

1896 

PRICES    OF   VARIOUS    COMMODITIES; C.   KLINCK. 
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COAL. 


Per  ton. 

1891,May $2.10 

November 2. 10 

1892,May 2.10 

November 1.  95 

1893,May $1.95-  2.10 

November 1. 95-  2. 00 

1894,May 1.60-  1.85 

November 1. 75-  2. 00 

1895,May 1.50-  1.75 

November 1.70 

1896,May 1.50-  1.70 


Per  ton. 

1896,  November $1. 65-$l.  85 

1897,May 1.55-  1.65 

November 1. 50-  1. 65 

1898,  May 1.65 

November 1. 55 

1899,May 1.45 

November 1.45-1.65 

1900,May 2.25 

November 1 .  95-  2. 00 

1901,May 1.90-  2.00 


1891,  May, 

1892,  May, 

1893,  May 

1894,  May, 
.  1895,  May, 

1896,  May 


$1.50 
1.46 
1.36 
1.30 
1.16 
1.15 


Barrels. 


$1.25 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

.86 

.95 


1897,  May, 

1898,  May, 

1899,  May. 

1900,  May, 

1901,  May, 


Tierces. 


$1.15 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 


Barrels. 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 


THE  WALL  PAPER  COMBINATIOIf. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  IS,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HEITRY  BURN, 

President  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.58  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Henry  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WITNESS.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and  address,  please?— A. 
Henry  Bum;  483-485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  National  Wall  Pa.per  Company? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  line  of  business  now? — A.  I  am  also  president  of  the 
Robert  Graves  Company,  manufacturers  of  wall  paper. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  line  of  business? — A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  We  have  asked  you  to  come  before  the  Commission  in  order  to  testify  with 
reference  to  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  the  reasons  for  its  organization,  for 
its  dissolution,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  you  can  best  take  up  the  matter  and  make 
the  statement  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  will  give 
the  history  of  the  wall  paper  business  briefly.  I  have  not  been  very  elaborate  on  all 
points,  but  you  can  ask  questions  afterwards,  if  you  wish.  I  have  prepared  the 
statement  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  formation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper 
Company  was  not  a  sudden  inspiration,  but  was  gradually  brought  about  through 
influences  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 

EARLY   COMBINATIONS   IN  THE   WALL  PAPER  BUSINESS. 

During  the  last  30  years  the  manufacturers  of  wall  paper  have  from  time  to  time 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  uniformity  of  prices  and  terms  of 
credit.  The  first  of  these  arrangements  was  a  simple  agreement  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain schedule  of  prices  and  to  give  certain  terms  of  credit.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  agreement,  and  consequently  no  penalty  could  be  inflicted 
for  its  violation.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  agreement  remained  in  effect  for 
several  years  and  was  fairly  well  observed,  but  the  hard  times  that  prevailed  after 
the  panic  of  1873  caused  so  intense  a  competition  for  business  that  little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  agreement  and  it  was  finally  abandoned.  For  a  number  of  years  there- 
after an  open  market  prevailed,  causing  a  considerable  depreciation  in  prices  and 
rendering  the  business  unprofitable  to  the  manufacturer. 

HISTORY   OF  THE  AMERICAN   WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  business  reached  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  manufacturers  decided  once  more  to 
harmonize,  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  they  formed  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  through  which  the  profits  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers were  pooled.  This  was  about  the  year  1880,  and  as  a  general  advance  in 
the  prices  of  raw  materials  took  place  about  that  time,  and  as  the  association  com- 
prised nearly  every  factory  in  the  country,  no  difl5culty  was  experienced  in  advanc- 
ing prices.  Aided  further  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  operations 
of  the  association  proved  quite  profitable. 
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The  agreements  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association  were  made  from  year  to  year  and  continued  for  a  period  of  8 
years.  Mutual  interest  alone  held  them  together,  for  while  each  party  to  the  agree- 
ment had  to  furnish  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  contract,  the  amount 
of  such  security  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  transactions,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  same  would  not  have  caused  a  great  hardship  to  any  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

The  greed  of  a  number  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  did  not  allow  this  favor- 
able condition  of  affairs  to  continue.  They  sold  goods  at  less  than  scheduled  prices, 
and  to  cover  up  the  transactions  failed  to  report  the  sales  to  the  company.  Fines 
were  imposed  for  such  violations  when  discovered,  but  they  failed  to  check  the  evil, 
which  continually  spread,  and  this  dishonesty  finally  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  Undoubtedly,  abnormally  high  prices  led  to  the  violations  of  the  agreement 
in  the  first  place. 

FIEKCE  COMPETITION   PBEV AILED   PKIOE  TO    FORMATION   OP  THE   NATIONAL  WALL   PAPEE 

COMPANY. 

During  the  following  five  years  an  open  market  once  more  prevailed,  prices  were 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  number  of  manufacturers  retired  from  business.  Notwith- 
standmg  the  competition  and  low  price,  however,  a  number  of  the  more  progressive 
of  the  manufacturers  prospered. 

The  competition  was  most  severe  upon  the  dealers  throughout  the  country,  inas- 
much as  the  value  of  their  stocks  depreciated  largely  with  the  advent  of  each  new 
season,  which  brought  with  it  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods;  and  this  fact,  fur- 
thermore, injured  their  credit  standing  and  ability  to  meet  their  liabilities.  The 
manufacturers  were  importuned  to  come  together,  so  that  uniform  prices  might  be 
assured,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  due  as  much  to  this  demand  from  the  dealers  as  from 
a  desire  to  improve — or,  rather,  maintain — their  own  condition  that  a  majority  of 
the  manufacturers  finally  decided  to  consolidate,  and  this  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

MOTIVES  OP  THE    MANUPACTDKEES  WHO    FOEMED    THE    COMBINATION — THE   FIEST  TEAe's 

BUSINESS. 

The  motives  that  actuated  the  manufacturers  in  thus  coming  together  have  a  con- 
siderable bearing  upon  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany, into  which  they  became  merged. 

While  they  were  not  averse  to  mcreasing  their  profits,  most  of  them  expressed 
themselves  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  the  new  corporation 
would  earn  only  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  them  the  same  profits  that  they  had 
been  earning  individually  for  several  years.  Their  good  faith  in  this  respect  was 
demonstrated  by  not  listing  the  stock  of  the  new  company  on  the  stock  exchange, 
thereby  preventing  a  possible  speculation  in  the  stock.  Had  they  listed  the  stock 
at  the  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  it  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  pub- 
lic very  quickly,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  origiaal  investors  held  their 
stock  from  the  incorporation  of  the  company  until  its  liquidation. 

They  fully  believed  in  the  theory  that  has  brought  about  most  combinations  of 
capital — ^that  a  consolidation  of  interests  would  bring  about  savings  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  industry  that  in  themselves  would  be  a  substantial  profit — 
and  acting  upon  this  theory  and  assuming  its  correctness,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
company  was  to  reduce  the  price  10  per  cent. 

The  business  of  the  first  year  yielded  in  profits  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
that  had  been  earned  by  the  individual  manufacturers  who  sold  their  plants  to  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  the  lesser  profit  was  attributed  to  the  reduction 
in  prices,  the  expense  of  the  incorporation,  which  was  all  charged  to  expense  account, 
and  the  inability  to  effect,  during  the  first  year,  the  economies  that  were  contem- 
plated. The  panic  of  1893,  which  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the  company's  first 
fiscal  year,  also  had  some  bearing  on  the  subject. 

ATTEMPTED  ECONOMIES — ELIMINATION  OP  THE  .70BBEE  AND  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  CEETAIN 

FACTORIES. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  economy,  the  company  decided  to  dispense  with 
the  middleman,  or  jobber,  and  to  offer  its  goods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  buyers; 
sind  in  order  to  carry  this  into  effect,  they  estabUshed  branches  in  most  of  the  large 
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cities  of  the  United  States,  and,  based  upon  tlie  savings  that  the  combination  was 
expected  to  bring  about,  prices  were  reduced  still  further.  The  idea  was  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  to  distribute  to  the  public  the  profits  that  had  heretofore  been  earned 
by  the  jobber. 

The  company,  furthermore,  closed  up  a  number  of  the  small  factories  which  it 
had  been  operating,  with  a  view  to  concentrating  and  increasing  the  output  of  the 
remaining  factories.  Theoretically,  this  was  a  good  business  proposition,  but  the 
effect  was  entirely  different  from  that  which  had  been  anticipated. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  factories  already  mentioned  released  from  employment 
quite  a  number  of  persons  for  whom  provision  could  not  be  made  in  the  factories 
that  were  to  be  operated,  and  who  were  able  to  interest  capitalists  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper.  The  antagonism  to  the  company  that  had  been  aroused 
among  the  jobbers — many  of  whom  remained  in  the  business — brought  these  jobbers 
to  the  support  of  the  new  factories,  and  assured  to  them  a  substantial  business,  which 
enabled  them  to  obtain  a  foothold  within  a  year  that  in  an  open  market  they  could 
not  have  acquired  in  10  years.  The  division  of  the  business  thus  brought  about  pre- 
vented the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  from  securing  the  volume  of  business 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  render  the  business  profitable  at  the  low  schedule  of 
prices  which  it  had  adopted.  The  public,  sympathizing  with  the  new  element  and 
opposed  on  general  principles  to  the  large  corporations,  sometimes  called  "trusts," 
gave  its  support  to  the  new  factories  and  to  jobbers  handling  goods  made  by  the  latter, 
and  the  resulting  shrinkage  of  the  company's  business  was  so  great  that  it  failed  to 
earn  any  money  during  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  Further  economies  were 
brought  about  which  enabled  the  company  to  earn  in  the  third  year  the  interest  on 
its  debenture  stock.  In  the  fourth  year  the  company  absorbed  one  of  its  largest 
competitors,  reversed  its  policy  of  not  selling  to  the  miidleman,  and,  as  a  result,  its 
earnings  for  that  year  approximated  closely  to  the  earnings  of  the  individual  factories 
prior  to  their  absorption  by  the  company. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ALL  INTKRESTS  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

The  prosperity  of  the  company  during  that  year,  however,  brought  about  an 
increased  competition  which  again  rendered  a  reduction  of  prices  necessary,  and  its 
earnings  in  the  fifth  year  were  consequently  nominal. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  competition  would  soon  reach  such  proportions  that 
the  company  could  only  be  conducted  at  a  loss,  and  the  advisability  of  dissolving  it 
was  seriously  considered. 

The  new  factories,  also,  were  suffering  from  the  competition  and  they  realized  that 
if  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  should  dissolve,  and  the  former  owners  of  its 
factories  enter  the  field  once  more  as  individuals,  the  older  factories,  with  their 
greater  experience  and  resources,  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  new 
factories.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a  state  of  affairs,  if  possible,  the  new  factories 
effected  an  organization  of  their  own  which  made  overtures  for  a  consolidation  of 
interests  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  with  themselves,  and  as  a  result  of 
such  overtures,  another  company  was  formed  styled  the  "Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company,"  which  became  a  selling  agency  for  all  of  the  factories;  and  which  became 
the  purchaser  of  the  product  of  all  the  factories,  and,  because  of  such  fact,  was  able  to 
earn  substantial  profits. 

CONDITIONS  LEADING   TO   DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  CONTINENTAL  WALL  PAPEK  COMPANY. 

The  operations  of  the  new  company  having  been  satisfactory  for  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  arrangements  were  made  for  its  continuance  for  another  year,  and  that 
year  also  proved  prosperous. 

It  should,  however,  be  said  that  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Continental  Wall 
Paper  Company  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  new  factories  were  at  once  started, 
and  in  order  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company  in  its  second  year,  these  new  factories  also  turned  in  their  products,  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  market  could  be  obtained  by  a  new  concern  immediately  upon  its 
formation,  brought  still  more  factories  into  the  field. 

The  second  year  of  the  .Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  demonstrated  its  inabil- 
ity to  control  the  middleman  or  jobber,  who  failed  m  many  cases  to  live  up  to 
his  contract  to  maintain  prices,  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  second  year  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  that  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  be  discontinued  and  that  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Company  also  should  be  dissolved. 
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AMICABLE   DISSOLUTION   OF  THE  NATIONAL  WALL   PAPER  COMPANY. 

liiasmucli  as  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  had  no  property  rights  in  any 
of  the  iactories  or  in  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  its  liquidation  was  a  simple 
matter,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  involved  a  much 
greater  problem,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  in  existence  for  a  period  of  8 
years,  that  a  number  of  the  original  stockholders  had  died,  and  the'fmancial  circum- 
stances of  many  others  had  altered.  Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  facts,  the 
attempt  was  made,  and  after  a  most  laborious  effort  those  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter  succeeded  in  getting  practically  every  stockholder  to  agree  upon 
an  amicable  dissolution  of  the  company  without  resorting  to  the  disastrous  proceed- 
ing known  as  a  receivership.  The  majority  of  the  factories  were  purchased  back  by 
their  original  owners,  and  the  transfers  of  these  various  businesses  were  brought 
about  without  the  interruption  of  a  single  day's  business. 

During  these  8  years  the  company  had  been  kept  well  in  hand,  ably  financed,  and 
the  subsequent  amicable  dissolution  was  rendered  feasible  largely  because  of  the 
confidence  that  the  stockholders  had  in  the  integrity  of  the  management.  The  man- 
agement of  the  company  had  throughout  its  career  been  in  the  hands  of  parties  who 
while  conducting  an  individual  business  had  been  most  successful.  It  is  but  fair  to 
assume  that  the  same  abiUty  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  that 
the  failure  of  the  latter  to  conduct  a  continuously  profitable  business  was  due  to  con- 
ditions which  the  management  could  not  control  or  overcome. 

CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  THE   BFPEOTS   OF   CONSOLIDATION. 

Briefiy  summed  up,  it  may  be  said — 

First.  That  consolidation  does  not  benefit  unless  it  controls,  especially  industries 
in  which  prices  are  not  based  on  intrinsic  value  alone. 

Second.  That  consolidation  invites  competition  and  antagonizes  the  public. 

Third.  That  it  aids  labor  in  enforcing  its  demands,  enabling  it  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  dividing  same  among  a  larger  number.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  experience  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  as  the  following  facts  will 
demonstrate. 

There  are  three  classes  of  labor  that  should  be  considered. 

First.  The  block  cutters  who  prepare  the  patterns  for  printing  and  who,  at  the 
formation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  were  receiving  wages  ranging  from 
$12  to  $18  per  week.  While  this  class  of  workers  always  had  a  union,  it  was  not 
effective  in  advancing  wages  for  its  members  because  of  the  scattered  location  of  the 
factories,  but  the  formation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  enabled  them  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  against  one  concern,  and,  as  a  result,  their  wages  steadily 
increased,  the  company  agreeing  to  their  several  demands  until  they  reached  the 
high-water  mark  of  last  year,  when  they  were  receiving  wages  ranging  from  $24  to 
$35  per  week. 

The  second  and  third  class  of  workers  operate  together  in  the  union  termed  "The 
Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  Union."  Their  wages  at  the  formation  of  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company  ranged  from  |15  to  $20  per  week.  The  minimum 
wages  that  the  machine  printers  are  now  receiving  are  $22  per  week,  and  that  of  the 
color  mixers  $25  per  week. 

EARLY  COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WEBE   MEKELY   AGREEMENTS  ON  PKICBS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  the  early  combinations  that  existed  in  the  wall- 
paper business  as  beiag  simply  agreements  upon  prices  and  credit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  those  agreements,  made  from  time  to  time,  keep  the  prices  up  pretty  well? — 
A.  The  prices  were  not  excessive  nor  the  profit  inordinate.  There  was  a  reasonable 
profit  at  that  time  on  the  business  that  was  done  by  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  agreements  were  there  before  the  organization  of  the 
American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association?— A.  My  recollection  is  there 
were  2. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  each  last? — A.  I  think  the  first  one  lasted  for  2  or  3  years, 
and  the  subsequent  one  not  over  a  year. 

CONTROL  OF  PRICES  BY  THE   AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  MANUFAOTUEEES'    ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  You  said  thai  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  was  organ- 
ised in  1880.  Do  you  recall  how  long  that  association  existed? — A.  That  lasted  8 
yeaiB. 
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Q.  During  that  time  were  the  prices  kept  high  enough  and  steady  enough  to  enable 
fairly  good  profits  to  be  made? — A.  Prices  were  pretty  high. 

Q.  In  that  case  you  thought  too  high? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  as  to  bring  in  outside  competition? — A.  Not  so  much  outside  competition  as 
dishonesty  among  manufacturers  who  had  agreements  with  the  American  wall  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Q.  Did  the  entire  output  lessen  during  that  period? — A.  No;  it  increased  consid- 
erably. 

Q.  The  prices,  then,  were  not  kept  up  through  a  limitation  of  the  output— the 
manufacturers  were  able  to  get  these  higher  prices  without  restricting  their  output?— 
A.  And  apparently  without  bringing  about  new  competition. 

Q.  Could  you  submit  as  an  exhibit  a  copy  of  this  agreement  of  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Manuiacturers'  Association? — A.  I  probably  could;  yes. 

AGREEMENTS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  WERE   BNPOKCED  BY   MEANS  OF  FINES. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  under  that  agreement  various  pledges  were  given, 
and  forfeitures  and  fines  of  different  kinds  made.  What  was  the  general  nature  of 
these  forfeitures? — A.  There  were  no  forfeitures;  there  were  fines  inflicted  which 
in  amount  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  offense  involved. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  the  fine  was? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say.  That  was  kept  very 
coBJidential  by  the  commissioner  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

Q.  Was  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  fine  a  matter  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
this  commissioner? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  The  different  manufacturers  belonging  to  this  association  then  had  simply 
chosen  a  commissioner,  and  his  duty  in  case  they  violated  the  agreement  was  to 
infiict  whatever  fine  he  thought  wise? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  enforce  this  penalty  through  legal  process?— A. 
No. 

Q.  What  was  the  intention  regarding  the  enforcement  of  these  fines?  Was  it 
understood  that  they  could  not  be  enforced  through  the  courts? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  that  that  thought  ever  entered  their  minds,  but  there  was  no  particular  desire 
to  make  the  affairs  of  the  association  public. 

Q.  What  was  the  intention  then  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  fines  should  be 
enforced  if  a  man  declined  to  pay?  Was  the  plan  for  others  to  join  and  cut  pricea 
against  him? — A.  No;  that  would  not  help  the  case  any.  The  commissioner  had 
money  in  his  hands  at  all  times  belonging  to  all  these  factories,  and  if  they  had  not 
paid  the  fines  he  simply  would  have  drawn  upon  the  funds  in  his  possession  and 
charged  it  up  against  them. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  nature  of  the  terms;  each  deposited  with  the  commissioner  a 
certain  amount  of  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  such  an  agreement  a  legal  one?— A.  The  legality  of  it 
never  was  tested.  That  was  in  the  days  before  pools  and  trusts  were  very  common, 
and  the  laws  had  not  been  especially  directed  against  them. 

UNPROFITABLE  CONDITION   OF    THE    BUSINESS  LEADS  TO    FORMATION  OF  NATIONAL  WALL 

PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  that  after  the  dissolution  of  this  American  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  and  before  the  formation  of  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Company  the  business  had  become  unprofitable? — A.  To  a  majority  of  the 
factories. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  any  failures  in  the  business  as  a  result 
of  competition? — A.  I  can't  recall  any  failures,  but  a  number  of  manufacturers  volim- 
tarily  gave  up  the  fight — closed  up  their  factories,  and  sold  off  their  machinery  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Q.  How  many  wall  paper  manufacturers  were  there  in  the  country  at  the  tune 
who  were  important  enough  to  be  considered  in  this  agreement? — A.  About  25  or  26. 

Q.  How  many  under  the  pressure  of  this  competition  had  to  give  up  their  busi- 
ness?— A.  My  impression  is  about  4. 

Q.  Then  in  1892  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  organized?— A.  Yes. 

THE  CUT  IN   PRICES — FACTORS  WHICH   DETERMINE  THE  PRICE  OF  WALL  PAPER. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  prices  were  almost  immediately  cut  10  per  cent. 
Was  there  in  existence  at  the  time  what  was  considered  a  surplus  stock,  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  be  rid  of? — A.  No. 
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Q.  The  cut  was  solely  because  you  expected  to  make  economies,  and  because  you 
could  afford  it,  and  had  presumably  thought  you  could  extend  your  market  by  so 
doing? — A.  The  cut  was  entirely  on  new  goods,  and  had  no  bearing  on  the  stock  on 
hand  at  all.  It  was  the  price  that  was  established  for  the  coming  season  on  all 
goods  contracted  for,  and  all  goods  had  to  be  manufactured  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  s^oke  in  the  summary  of  your  discussion  of  the  fact  that  m  certain  indus- 
tries the  prices  were  not  based  upon  the  cost  of  production.  On  what  are  prices 
based  in  the  wall  paper  business? — A.  The  price  of  a  piece  of  wall  paper  depends  no 
more  upon  the  intnnsic  value  of  the  articles  that  enter  into  its  manufacture  than 
does  that  of  an  oil  painting  upon  the  paints  that  go  to  make  it  up.  It  is  purely  an 
aesthetic  value;  we  don't  sell  wall  paper  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  goods. 

Q.  The  value  depends  on  taste?— A.  It  depends  on  the  taste  that  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  article,  or  upon  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed,  upon  the  probable  out- 
put, and  a  great  many  other  considerations. 

THE  VALUE  OP  COPYRIGHTS   AND   PATENTS  IN  THE  WALL  PAPBE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  Are  these  patterns  of  wall  paper  nearly  all  copyrighted;  are  they  controlled 
exclusively  by  the  firm  that  makes  them? — A.  They  can  be  made  so,  but  that  is  not 
generally  done,  because  the  American  public  demands  new  designs  every  year,  and 
it  would  not  make  much  difference  if  some  manufacturer  should  copy  another's  pat- 
terns for  the  following  year;  the  latter  would  have  something  new  on  the  market. 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  consider  that  the  possession  of  a  pattern  for 
more  than  a  year  is  of  no  special  advantage? — A.  In  some  cases,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Are  there  patents  of  any  especial  value  controlled  by  certain  manufacturers? — 
A.  There  are  from  time  to  time.  Manufacturers  obtain  patents  on  some  process  of 
manufacturing  or  for  some  special  machine,  and  some  of  them  also  patent  theii 


Q.  Are  those  patents  generally  considered  valuable  enough  to  give  the  manufac- 
turer that  possesses  them  any  particular  advantage  over  his  rivals? — A.  Simply  the 
effect  which  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  pattern  is  patented  has  upon  the  cus- 
tomer. He  probably  considers  it  of  a  little  more  value  when  the  word  "Patented " 
appears  on  it,  and  in  that  way  probably  it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  get  a  little 
better  price. 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES    GOOD    WILL   IN   THE   WALL   PAPER   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  good  will  of  the  property  that  is  transferred,  one  often 
understands  by  that  a  matter  of  copyright,  or  of  possession  of  patents,  or  possession 
of  trade-marks,  or  the  possession  of  a  general  line  of  customers,  and  so  on.  In  the 
wall-paper  business  what  would  you  consider  to  be  included  under  the  expression 
"good  will,"  and  what  elements  did  you  take  into  consideration  in  the  formation  of 
your  company? — A.  Well,  in  a  case  of  that  kind  I  should  construe  the  reputation  of 
the  manmacturer  to  constitute  good  will,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  has  already 
estabUshed  a  large  connection  with  the  trade,  who  are  likely  to  continue  dealing 
with  him. 

Q.  Those  you  think  are  the  two  chief  elements? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  those  are  the 
chief  elements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  the  question  of  good  will 
in  all  these  large  combinations.  If  ITinderstood  you  correctly,  you  said  that  when 
opposition  to  a  combination  sprang  up  the  good  will  of  the  public  was  with  the 
opposition — with  the  independents.  Then,  it  that  be  true,  did  you  convey  anything 
to  this  combination  in  the  shape  of  good  will,  if  the  good  will  remained  with  the 
independents? — A.  We  supposed  we  did,  but  from  demonstration  it  was  rather 
otherwise. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  good  will  is  as  a  rule  left  with  the  independent  con- 
cern?—A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  pretty  largely  true. 

Q.  Then  the  capitalization  on  good  will  is  a  fiction  with  most  of  them? — A.  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  fiction,  but  a  question  of  earning  power. 

COMMON  AND    DEBENTURE    STOCK    OP  THE    NATIONAL  WALL    PAPER    COMPANY — BASIS  OF 

ITS  CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  was  the  capitalization  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany?—A.  The  authorized  issue  was  $30,000,000,  in  addition  to  which  we  were 
authorized  to  issue  $8,000,000  of  debenture  stock. 

Q.  This  $30,000,000  to  be  common  stock?— A.  Thirty  millions  to  be  common  stock, 
and  the  $8,000,000  to  be  debenture  stock,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  obligation. 
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Q.  Did  the  holders  of  the  debenture  stock  have  the  same  voting  rights  aa  holders 
of  the  other  stock?— A.  No;  the  debenture  stock  was  purely  an  obligation  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  basis  of  capitalization,  and  the  basis  on  which  the 
different  plants  were  purchased  by  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company;  were  the 
different  plants  appraised? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  appraisal  of  the  tangible  assets  of  the  company  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  debenture  stock  that  was  issued? — A.  About  $7,500,000. 

Q.  And  it  was  expected  that  the  debenture  stock  and  the  tangible  assets  should 
be  the  same? — A.  Yes;  debenture  stock  was  issued  only  for  tangible  assets. 

Q.  And  was  to  equal  the  tangible  assets,  dollar  for  dollar?— A.  Dollar  for  dollar. 

Q.  Then  on  what  basis  was  the  other  stock  issued? — A.  Well,  the  issue  of  both 
classes  of  stock  was  effected  in  this  way:  To  insure  correctness  the  profits  of  the 
concerns  that  were  to  be  purchased  were  ascertained  by  chartered  accountants,  and 
the  amount  of  such  profit  was  multiplied  by  16,  and  from  the  resultant  amount  the 
value  of  the  tangible  assets  was  deducted;  and  for  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets 
debenture  stock  was  issued,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  amount  regular  stock  wm 
issued. 

Q.  So  the  entire  stock,  including  the  debenture,  was  to  be  16  times  the  amount  of 
the  profits?' — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  average  profits  for  how  long  a  period? — ^A.  For  the  previous  year. 

Q.  Simply  the  1  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  all  of  the  different  establishments  taken  in  on  the  same  basis? — A.  On 
exactly  the  same  basis.  ■ 

ORGANIZATION  OF  COMPANY  WAS  EFFECTED  BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS,  NOT  BY  PROMOTEBS. 

Q.  Was  there  any  promoter  of  this  organization  or  was  the  organization  made 
through  the  manufacturers  themselves,  simply  hiring  the  appraisers,  lawyers,  agents, 
and  so  on,  paying  them  a  fixed  amount? — A.  There  was  no  scheme  of  promotion. 
The  manufacturers  handled  the  whole  thing  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  counsel,  and 
enaployed  their  own  appraisers. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  any  underwriter? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  stock  was  taken  entirely  by  the  manufacturers? — A.  The  stock  was  taken 
entirely  by  the  vendors. 

Q.  CJan  you  give  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  the  Association?— A. 
Yes. 

Certificate  for  the  incorporation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we,  Sidney  S.  Nicholas,  Rudolph  Euler,  Edward  E.  Barnes, 
Alfred  Dahme,  and  Edw.  D.  Merriam,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  are  desirous  of  organizing  a  corpo- 
ration, and  do  hereby  form  and  become  a  corporation  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  known  as  "the  business  corporation  law"  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  as  amended  by  chapter  691  of  the  Laws  of  1892,  and  we  do 
hereby  make,  sign,  acknowledge,  and  file  this  certificate  for  that  purpose  as  follows: 
First.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  "National  Wall  Paper  Company." 
Second.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  and  the  nature  and 
locality  of  its  business  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of,  dealers  in,  and  contractors  for  the 
sale,  purchase,  and  exchange  of  wall  paper,  and  of  all  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  paper,  and  of  all  other  kinds  and  qualities  of  paper,  paper  pulp,  glue, 
varnish,  clay  bank,  colors,  bronze,  bronze  powder,  furnitures,  decorations,  interior 
furnishings,  shades,  shade  rollers,  wood  trim,  woodwork,  and  decorating  for  stores, 
dwellings,  halls,  hotels,  and  apartment  houses,  and  generally  to  manufacture,  buy, 
sell,  exchange,  and  deal  in  the  above-specified  produce  and  in  all  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  each,  any,  and  all  of  such  articles. 

2.  To  carry  on  as  i)rincipals,  agents,  commission  merchants,  or  consignees  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  wall  paper  and  all  other  kinds  and  qualities 
of  paper  and  all  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  paper  pulp,  glue,  var- 
nish, clay  bank,  colors,  bronze,  bronze  powder,  furniture,  decorations,  interior  fur- 
nishings, shades,  shade  rollers,  wood  trim,  woodwork,  and  decorating,  and  to  carry 
on  as  such  principals,  agents,  commission  merchants,  or  consignees  any  other  busi- 
nesses which  may  be  conveniently  conducted  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  matters 
aforesaid. 
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3.  To  manufacture,  deal  in,  turn  to  account,  and  contract  for  the  sale,  supply,  let- 
ting on  hire,  erection,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  any  plant,  implement,  and  things 
incidental  to  or  connected  with  any  of  the  businesses  aforesaid. 

4.  To  apply  for,  obtain,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  patents,  brecelesd' inven- 
tion, licenses,  and  the  like,  in  respect  of  any  inventions  which  may  seem  capable  of 
being  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  to  use,  exercise,  develop, 
grant  licenses  in  respect  of,  and  otherwise  turn  to  account  the  same. 

5.  To  purchase,  take  on  lease  or  in  exchange,  hire,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  real 
or  personal  property,  rights,  or  privileges  suitable  or  convenient  for  any  purposes  of 
its  business,  and  to  erect  and  construct,  make,  improve,  or  aid  or  subscribe  towards 
the  construction,  making,  and  improvement  of  mills,  factories,  storehouses,  build- 
ings, roads,  docks,  piers,  wharves,  machinery,  and  works  of  all  kinds,  in  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  apjjurtenant  to  or  useful  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany as  above  specified,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  company  may  be 
aatnorized  under  the  business  corporation  law,  under  which  it  is  organized. 

6.  To  cause  or  allow  the  legal  title,  estate,  and  interest  in  any  property  acquired, 
established,  or  carried  on  by  the  company  to  remain  or  be  vested  or  registered  in 
the  name  of  or  carried  on  by  any  other  company  or  companies,  foreign  or  domestic, 
formed  or  to  be  formed,  and  either  upon  trust  for  or  as  agents  or  nominees  of  this 
company,  or  upon  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which  the  board  of  directors  may 
consider  for  the  benefit  of  this  company,  and  to  manage  the  affairs  or  take  over  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  such  company  or  companies  so  formed  or  to  be  formed, 
either  by  acquiring  the  shares,  stocks,  or  other  securities  thereof  or  otherwise  how- 
soever, and  to  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  holders  of  shares,  stocks,  or  secu- 
rities thereof,  and  to  receive  and  distribute  as  profits  the  dividends  and  interest  on 
such  shares,  stocks,  or  securities,  and  generally  to  exercise  all  the  powers  capable  of 
being  conferred  by  section  40  of  "  the  stock  corporation  law ' '  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter 688  of  the  Laws  of  1892. 

7.  To  acquire  and  carry  on  all  or  any  part  of  the  business  or  property  of  any 
company  engaged  in  a  business  similar  to  that  authorized  to  be  conducted  by  the 
company,  and  to  undertake  in  conjunction  therewith  any  liabilities  of  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  company  possessed  of  property  suitable  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  company,  or  for  carrying  on  any  business  which  this  company  is  authorized 
to  conduct,  and  as  the  consideration  for  the  same  to  pay  cash  or  to  issue  shares, 
stocks,  or  obligations  of  this  company. 

8.  To  purchase,  subscribe  for,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  hold  the  shares,  stocks, 
or  obligations  of  any  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
except  moneyed  corporations,  and  to  sell  or  exchange  the  same,  or  upon  a  distribu- 
tion of  assets  or  division  of  profits  to  distribute  any  such  shares,  stocks,  or  obliga- 
tions, or  the  proceeds  thereof  amongst  the  stockholders  of  this  company. 

9.  To  borrow  or  raise  money  for  any  purposes  of  the  company,  to  secure  the  same 
and  interest,  or  for  any  other  purpose"  to  mortgage  or  charge  the  undertaking,  or  all 
or  any  part  of  the  property,  present  or  after  acquired,  subject  to  the  limitations 
herein  prescribed,  and  to  create,  issue,  make,  draw,  accept,  and  negotiate  debentures 
or  debenture  stock,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  other  obligations  or 
negotiable  instruments. 

10.  To  guarantee  the  payment  of  dividends  or  interest  on  any  shares,  stocks, 
debentures,  or  other  securities  issued  by,  or  any  other  contract  or  obligation  of,  any 
corporation,  whenever  proper  or  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  company,  and 
provided  the  required  authority  be  first  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

11.  To  sell,  let,  develop,  dispose  of,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  franchise,  or  under- 
taking, or  all  or  any  part  of  the  property  of  the  company,  upon  any  terms,  with 
power  to  accept  as  the  consideration  any  shares,  stocks,  or  obligations  of  any  other 
company. 

12.  To  give,  by  the  by-laws,  as  originally  framed  or  as  from  time  to  time  altered, 
to  any  holders  of  debenture  stock  of  the  company  the  right  to  one  vote  at  meetings 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  with  respect  to  each  one  hundred  dollars  par 
value  of  such  debenture  stock,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws  with  respect  to  the  registration  of  such  debenture  stock 
and  such  other  restrictions  as  may  be  thereby  imposed. 

13.  To  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of  the  foregomg  objects  as  principals  or  agents,  or 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  person,  firm,  association,  or  company,  and  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

14.  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attamment  of 
the  above  objects. 
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Third.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  fourteen  million  dollars  ($14,000,- 
000),  all  consisting  of  common  stock  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
shares  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  share. 

Fourth.  The  business  of  the  company  is  to  be  transacted  and  located  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  wherever  ita 
products  can  be  most  advantageously  manufactured,  purchased,  or  sold.  The  com- 
pany vfill  engage  in  commerce  betvireen  the  States  of  the  United  States  and  with 
foreign  countries.  Its  principal  business  office  will  be  in  the  city,  county,  and  State 
of  New  York,  and  it  will  establish  offices  in  such  other  States  and  Territories  and 
such  foreign  countries  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  its  organization  as  above 
specified. 

Fifth.  The  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  for  the  term  of  fifty  years. 

Sixth.  The  number  of  its  directors  shall  be  eleven,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  stock- 
holder having  at  least  five  shares  of  stock. 

Seventh.  The  names  and  post-ofl3ce  addresses  of  the  directors  for  the  first  year  are 
as  follows: 

Charles  H.  Stout,  No.  2  Wall  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

James  Y.  Corey,  218  Church  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

John  W.  D.  Dobler,  427  Fourth  avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Frederick  Keim,  21  East  17th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Clark  J.  Bush,  539  Monroe  street,  city  of  Brooklyn,  county  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Sidney  S.  Nicholas,  6  East  35th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Rudolph  Euler,  155  East  85th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Edward  E.  Barnes,  303  West  34th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Alfred  Dahme,  30  Amsterdam  avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Edw.  D.  Merriam,  Mount  Vernon,  county  of  Westchester  and  State  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Mackintosh,  city  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Eighth.  The  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  are  as  above  stated,  and  each 
of  them  agrees  to  take  ten  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation  in  addition  to  the  shares 
to  be  held  by  them  as  subscribers. 

Ninth.  In  addition  to  the  usual  power  to  borrow  money  and  otherwise  create 
obligations,  the  corporation  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  form  of  obligation  in  the 
nature  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  six  million  dollars,  which  shall 
be  known  as  "  debenture  stock  "  and  which  may  be  issued  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  in  multiples  of  that  amount.  The  debenture 
stock  may  be  sold  for  cash  or  for  property  or  assets  purchased  by  the  corporation  at 
the  fair  market  value  thereof.  Such  debenture  stock  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  of  any  stock  corpora- 
tion, domestic  or  foreign,  now  existing  or  hereafter  organized,  except  moneyed  cor- 
porations. The  debenture  stock  hereby  authorized  to  be  issued  shall  be  and  remain 
an  obligation  of  the  corporation  repayable  at  the  expiration  of  the  corporate  existence 
and  entitled  meantime  to  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able quarter  yearly,  as  an  expense  of  the  business  from  and  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  company  before  any  dividend  can  be  declared  or  paid  on  the  stock  or  share 
capital.  No  payment  of  interest  can  or  shall  be  made  on  such  debenture  stock 
which  will  impair  the  capital  nor  unless  the  amount  paid  shall  have  been  actually 
earned  by  the  company.  The  holders  of  debenture  stock  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
demand  or  sue  for  the  interest  payable  upon  the  obligations  held  by  them  unless 
such  interest  was  actually  earned  by  the  company,  in  which  event  the  amount  earned 
shall  be  distributed  amongst  and  paid  to  the  holders  of  debenture  stock  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  holdings,  but  the  unpaid  interest  shall  notwithstanding  become  and 
remain  an  obligation  of  the  company  payable  out  of  any  future  profits  to  the  fuU 
extent  of  the  amount  represented  by  the  outstanding  certificates  before  any  dividend 
can  be  declared  or  paid  on  the  stock  or  share  capital.  In  the  event  of  the  dissolu- 
tion or  winding-up  of  the  company,  the  holders  of  debenture  stock  or  of  certificates 
representing  the  ownership  thereof  shall  rank  pari  pasm  with  other  unsecured 
creditors  of  the  corporation  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  full  out  of  the  assets  of 
the  company  the  amounts  represented  by  the  outstanding  certificates  of  indebtedness 
or  debenture  stock  in  priority  to  the  claims  of  the  shareholders  to  be  paid  any 
amount  in  respect  of  such  share.  Neither  the  company  nor  its  shareholders  shall  have 
power  to  mortgage  the  property  or  franchises  of  the  company  except  by  the  written 
consent  of  the  registered  owners  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  amount  ot  the  outstanding 
debenture  stock,  except  that  the  company  may  without  such  consent  purchase  property 
subject  to  mortgages  and  may  assume  payment  of  such  mortgages,  or  may  execute 
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purchase-money  mortgages  on  the  specific  property  acquired  by  them.  The  holders  of 
two-thirds  in  amount  of  the  then  outstanding  debenture  stock  may  at  any  time  after 
two  years  and  not  more  than  twelve  years  from  the  organization  of  the  company,  by  a 
consent  in  writing  duly  acknowledged  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
procure  the  conversion  of  the  entire  issue  of  debenture  stock  then  outstandinging  into 
preference  shares  of  the  company,  entitled  to  a  cumulative  dividend  at  the  rate  of  eight 
(8)  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarter  yearly  and  preferred  over  the  common  stock 
as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividends.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  consent  the  company  shall 
procure  its  capital  stock  to  be  increased  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  so  as  to 
authorize  an  issue  of  preferred  stock  equal  at  par  to  the  amount  of  then  outstanding 
debenture  stock.  Upon  the  due  issuance  of  such  preferred  stock  and  a  tender  thereof 
to  the  then  registered  holders  of  debenture  stock,  all  the  debenture  stock  and  the 
indebtedness  represented  thereby  shall  be  deemed  cancelled  and  satisfied. 

At  all  elections  of  directors  of  the  corporation  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to 
as  many  votes  as  shall  equal  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  directors  to  be  elected,  and  he  may  cast  all  of  such  votes  for  a  single 
director  or  distribute  them  among  the  number  to  be  voted  for,  or  any  two  or  more 
of  them,  as  he  may  see  fit,  which  right  when  exercised  shall  be  termed  cumulative 
voting. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  subscribers,  have  made,  signed,  and  acknowledged  this 
certificate  in  duplicate  this  2nd  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two. 

SiDXEY  S.  Nicholas, 
kudolph  l.  euleb, 
Edward  E.  Barnes, 
Alfred  Dahme, 
Edward  D.  Merriam. 
State  of  New  York, 

City  and  Covnty  of  New  York,  ss; 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  this  second  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety- two,  before  me  personally  appeared  Sidney  S.  Nicholas,  Rudolph 
Euler,  Edward  B.  Barnes,  Alfred  Dahme,  and  Edward  D.  llerriam,  to  me  severally 
known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  certificate,  and  who  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed 
the  same. 

Louis  F.  Murray, 
Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  (My  and  County. 

THE    MANUFACTURERS    WHO     UNITED     WERE     RESTRICTED     FROM     CARRYING     OX     BUSINESS 

INDEPENDENTLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  With  reference  to  the  agreements  that  were  made  with  the 
vendors,  you  stated  the  basis  on  which  their  property  was  taken  over.  Were  there 
any  restrictive  provisions  with  reference  to  their  going  into  the  business  independ- 
ently?— A.  In  order  to  insure  the  good  will,  that  was  required,  and  the  vendors  were 
obliged  to  place  their  common  stock  in  trust  for  10  years  with  certain  trustees.  That 
was  about  the  arrangement.  We  felt  that  in  buying  the  good  will  we  had  secured 
something  of  value,  and  we  hoped  to  demonstrate  thatfact  by  the  earnings  that  were  to 
come  from  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  it  was  naturally  expected  that  stock 
would  have  some  value,  and  that  these  parties  would  not  care  to  forfeit  it  by  engaging 
in  business  contrary  to  agreement. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  agreement  with  the  individual  manufacturers  whose  establish- 
ments you  took  over  that  they  were  to  give  their  services  to  the  company  if  they 
were  desired?— A.  Simply  that  we  could  call  upon  them  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
directors  or  managers. 

Q.  And  then  they  also  agreed  that  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  not  enter  the  business  as  independent  manufacturers? — A.  Well,  when  we 
purchased  their  business,  we  bought  it  for  all  time,  and  they  bound  themselves  for 
all  time  not  to  engage  in  that  business  again  excepting  in  the  state  of  Washington — 
usually  under  those  conditions  in  order  to  assure  us  the  benefit  of  the  good  will  which 
we  had  purchased. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   GOOD   WILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  as  soon  as 
the  independents  started  up  they  had  the  good  will  of  the  public,  and  they  interfered 
with  your  business  very  materially?— A.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  Httle  distinction 
between  good  will  of  the  public  and  good  will  of  a  business. 
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Q.  Well,  does  not  the  good  will  of  the  business  depend  on  the  public  for  its  sup. 
port?^ — A.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Q.  To  a  very  large  extent?  Are  not  the  public  the  customers? — A.  No;  because  the 
business,  even  if  it  has  not  the  good  will  of  the  public,  is  going  to  do  some  business, 
and  is  going  to  do  quite  an  extensive  business. 

Q.  Not  unless  they  can  compel  the  public  to  purchase  from  them?— A.  They  will 
buy  some  goods  from  them,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  the  jobbers  that  held 
the  good  will? — A.  No,  that  is  not  exactlj;  it;  the  middlemen,  or  jobbers,  claimed 
to  have  a  grievance  against  a  large  corporation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  won  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  public.  They  had  been  crushed  out,  as  they  said.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  the  public  resented  that,  and  the  jobber  got  the  support  of  those  people;  and 
the  jobber  in  turn  gave  his  support  to  the  new  factories  that  were  established. 

Q.  And  to  the  workingmen? — A.  Not  the  workingmen  in  the  sense  I  understand 
you  to  mean.  They  were  men  who  held  responsible  positions — men  of  ability  who 
could  not  be  taken  care  of  in  these  factories  that  remamed  in  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philips.  )  Do  you  think  that  any  combination  has  a  right  to  capital- 
ize good  will? — A.  I  believe  the  courts  have  so  upheld,  and  I  believe  they  are  right. 

<J.  Then,  has  a  company  a  right  to  capitalize  its  charter  that  is  granted  from  the 
people — in  other  words,  is  the  intrinsic  value  in  the  charter  or  good  will?— A.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  capitalizing  a  charter,  but  of  a  property  right  of  the  same  general 
nature  as  a  patent  or  a  trade-mark. 

ATTEMPTED   ECONOMIES — ADVERTISING — DIRECT   SALES — CONCENTRATION  OF  BUSINBSS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  you  hoped  to  make  a  material  economy  by  going 
directly  to  the  consumers  or  to  the  retail  dealers,  and  by  doing  without  the  services 
of  the  jobbers.  Did  you  also  attempt  to  lessen  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  adver- 
tising?— A.  Our  expenses  in  that  direction  had  never  amounted  to  a  great  deal,  and 
while  we  did  restrict  advertising  it  did  not  make  much  impression  on  the  entire 
amount  of  savings. 

Q.  Had  you  been  employing  many  traveling  men  before  the  organization  was 
made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  lessen  the  number  of  those? — A.  Not  by  a  single  one.  On  the  contrary, 
we  increased  them. 

Q.  Did  the  extent  of  your  sales  fall  off  materially  through  giving  up  your  dealings 
with  the  jobbers? — ^A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  they  did.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
this,  that  the  second  year  of  our  company  was  the  year  1893-94,  which,  as  you 
remember,  was  a  disastrous  year  for  everybody,  and  I  suppose  we  suffered  with  the 
rest;  but  undoubtedly  the  volume  of  business  taken  away  by  the  loss  of  the  jobbers' 
trade  was  considerable.     Just  what  it  was  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  though,  would  you  be  inclined  to  think  that  in  your  special  line 
of  business  the  attempt  to  go  direct  to  the  retail  dealers  without  the  service  of  the 
jobbers  does  not  pay — can  not  pay? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  dispense  entirely 
with  the  services  of  the  middle  man.  He  is  established  in  a  certain  locality,  and  for 
convenience'  sake  the  surrounding  dealers  are  bound  to  patronize  him,  and  he  is 
needed  and  useful. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  closing  some  of  the  smaller  factories,  and  of  concentrating  busi- 
ness in  the  larger  and  better  establishments.  In  doing  that,  did  you  lessen  the  out- 
put, or  did  you  keep  the  output  up  to  about  what  it  was  before?— A.  The  closing  up 
of  those  factories  undoubtedly  lost  us  some  business  in  each  case;  not,  perhaps, 
enough  to  effect  the  total,  but  there  was  a  certain  trade  for  each  of  those  factories 
that,  when  the  factory  was  closed  up,  went  into  other  channels;  some  came  to  some 
of  our  branches,  and  some  went  to  our  competitors. 

Q.  Your  capacity  for  manufacturing  was  not  lessened  by  closing  the  small  facto- 
ries and  increasing  the  larger  ones? — A.  Not  at  all.  We  had  ample  capacity  to 
manufacture  all  the  goods  on  the  volume  of  the  business  done  up  to  that  time,  and 
beyond. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  manufacturing  cost  you  really  did  make  an 
economy,  but  that  was  more  than  offset  by  the  hostility  that  was  aroused?— A.  That 
was  the  case. 

THE  COMBINATION   WAS  OBLIGED   TO  YIELD  TO  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  LABORBBS. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  fact  that  you  believed  that  this  combination  gave  the 
workingmen  an  advantage.  Did  you  have  any  strikes? — A.  No,  we  never  had  a 
strike. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  having  agreed  to  the  demands  ot  the  laborers.  Did  the  unions 
threaten  strikes  on  account  of  the  fact  that  by  closing  these  factories  you  had  discharged 
some  men?— A.  It  never  reached  that  stage.  The  economies  that  we  attempted  to 
enforce,  particularly  in  1894,  at  the  end  of  the  4  years'  business  caused  us  to  keep  our 
factory  shut  down  for  a  longer  period  than  usual.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
skilled  workmen  connected  with  our  business  came  together  at  the  end  of  that  sea- 
son, and  before  they  would  go  ahead  for  the  next  year's  work  they  made  a  demand 
that  we  give  them  11  months'  continuous  employment  without  raising  their  wages, 
and  to  that  demand  we  acceded.  The  following  year  they  did  the  same  thing,  and 
we  acceded  to  it  again.  The  next  year  they  wanted  12  months'  employment,  and 
'  we  acceded  to  that,  and  the  following  year  they  wanted  12  months'  employment  and 
increased  compensation,  and  they  got  it;  and  it  would  have  embarrassed  us  very 
much  not  to  have  granted  their  demands,  situated  as  we  were. 
Q.  So  many  of  the  workmen  in  your  employment  are  skilled  laborers  that  you 
t  could  not  easily  replace  them  in  case  of  a  strike? — A.  The  number  of  such  laborers  is 
comparatively  limited. 

Q.  How  many  months  did  you  give  them  employment  before  they  made  this  first 
demand  for  11  months'  work? — A.  Usually  from  9  to  10 — some  factories  perhaps  not 
over  7;  but  the  larger  factories  usually  gave  employment  for  about  9  months. 
Q.  That  had  been  true  in  the  case  of  independent  factories  before  the  combination 
^    was  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  how  long  did  the  combination  allow  them  to  work  this  year  before 
they  made  the  demand  for  11  months? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  where  they  had  been  run- 
r   ning  10  months  they  cut  down  to  9  months,  and  that  last  year  probably  a  trifle  less 
than  9  months. 

Q.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  under  the  combination  the  time  had  not  been  shorter 
than  under  the  independent  companies? — A.  No,  excepting  in  this  one  year. 

'  COMBINATIONS    OP   CAPITAL   STRENGTHEN    THE    POSITION    OF   THE    LABORERS. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  combination,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  controls  sev- 
„  eral  factories,  is  in  a  position  to  resist  a  strike  better  than  an  independent  manu- 
'  facturer,  who  has  only  his  1  factory? — A.  It  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of 
.    skilled  labor  required  for  1  factory  than  it  is  for  20  factories. 

Q-  And  you  think  that  the  unions  are  much  more  likely  to  act  together  and  to 

strike  throughout  the  whole  trade  where  there  is  a  combination  than  where  none 

;    exists? — A.  That  is  decidedly  my  opinion.     I  think  the  future  will  demonstrate  it,  too. 

Q.  You  consider  that  combinations  are  a  good  thing  for  the  laboring  men  on  that 
;  account? — A.  I  do,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  They  strengthen  their  power? — A.  Yes. 

EFFECTS    OP  THE    PRESENT    RELATIONS    OF    LABOR    AND    CAPITAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Boes  not  the  combination  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and 
s  the  combination  of  labor  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  going  forward  with  great 
1  rapidity,  tend  to  make  a  capitalistic  class  and  a  labor  class,  and  so  define  these  two 
:'  classes  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  labor  class  to  pass  into  the  capitalistic  class? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  tendency  to  combination  of  capital  at 
i  the  present  day  is  bound  to  reach  a  limit.  I  believe  there  are  any  number  of  cor- 
-  porations  existing  to-day  that  would  dissolve  if  they  possibly  could  do  so,  but  they 
'..  have  become  so  involved,  probably  loaded  down  with  debt,  that  they  can  not  do  it. 
;  Our  own  case  was  different.  We  did  not  have  a  dollar  of  indebtedness.  We  were 
-■  not  in  trouble  financially  at  any  time,  and  before  we  undertook  the  dissolution  pro- 
.  ceedings  we  paid  off  every  dollar  we  owed.  Now,  I  believe  some  of  these  other  con- 
cerns that  have  been  financed  with  outside  capital  are  not  in  position  to  dissolve; 
;)  they  would  like  to  if  they  could. 

'-'.     Q.  Would  it  be  beneficial  to  the  public  if  they  did  dissolve?— A.  I  think  it  would 
;  be  beneficial  to  the  parties  themselves;  whether  it  would  to  the  public  or  not  I  do 

not  know. 
1.  .  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  capitalists  of  to-day  were  labor- 
;,  jng  men  of  yesterday,  or  preceding  times?  Now,  the  question  is,  with  this  large  cap- 
italization is  it  possible  for  the  laboring  men  to  rise  in  the  scale  as  they  did 
formerly?— A.  A  large  capitalization  undoubtedly  interferes  with  the  ability  of  peo- 
.  pie  with  very  limited  means  to  get  on  in  that  particular  line  of  business,  but  that  I 
"  do  not  think  is  necessarily  the  result  of  these  trusts,  so  called.  I  think  you  can  find 
,  that  even  in  retail  business;  thus  the  department  store  is  driving  out  the  smaller  lines 
'  of  business,  and  there  is  nothing  particularly  wrong  about  the  department  store. 
■   Business  operations  are  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  all  the  way  through. 
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NATUKE    OF   THE    PRODUCT'    RENDERS   CERTAIN    INDUSTRIES    ADAPTED    TO    COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  you  thought  that  if  a  combination  could  obtain 
control  of  a  market  it  could  be  successful;  otherwise,  not.  Do  you  think  that  the 
nature  of  the  product  itself  determines  to  any  material  extent  whether  a  combinar 
tion  can  secure  control  of  a  market? — A.  Yes,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  industry  then  would  you  say  were,  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  adapted  to  combination? — A.  Well,  the  ones  that  naturalljf  occur  to  my 
mind  are  those  that  are  most  largely  before  the  public  to-day,  such  as  oil  and  metals, 
and,  in  fact,  any  single  product  that  can  be  controlled. 

Q.  Any  product  also  that  is  controlled  by  patent  you  would  think  has  a  special 
advantage? — A.  Well,  a  patented  article  is  practically  a  trust  sanctioned  by  the 
Government. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  this  principle  you  laid  down  is  necessarily  limited  to 
patented  articles? — A.  No. 

THE   PliAN   OP  HAVING   A   SINGLE  SELLING   AGENT   FOR  ALL   MANUFACTUEEBS. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  Continental  Wall  taper  Company  as  the  selling  agent  for 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  a  selling 
agent  it  was  successfuu^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anj'  reason  why  the  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  without  organ- 
izing into  such  a  company  as  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  should  not  organize 
a  general  selling  agent  to  act  for  them  all,  as  is  the  usual  custom  with  combinations 
in  Germany? — A.  The  great  difficulty  with  arrangements  of  that  kind  is  that  they  are 
not  honestly  carried  out,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  wall  paper  manufacturer  to-day 
who  would  care  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  such  a  concern.  Understand  that 
the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  while  I  speak  of  it  as  a  selling  agency,  bought 
all  of  the  goods  from  all  of  the  factories. 

Q.  Yes,  and  then  sold  them  independently? — A.  And  then  sold  them  inde- 
pendently. 

Q.  Did  it  also  have  agreements  with  the  different  establishments  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  output  that  each  should  have? — A.  No  restriction  whatever  was  put  on 
the  output,  but  as  each  of  these  concerns  had  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  Con- 
tinental Wall  Paper  Company  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  put  in  more  than  they 
expected  to  draw  out. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Well,  has  not  the  same  plan  been  carried  out  with  every   ' 
combination,  such  as  that  in  window  glass,  and  has  it  proven  successful?— A.  I  am 
not  at  all  informed  on  that  question. 

AMOUNT   OF  CAPITAL   NEEDED   TO   EQUIP   AN   EFFICIENT  WALL  PAPER  PLANT.  '' 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  How  large  a  capital  does  it  take  to  set  up  a  wall  paper  manu-   ^ 
facturing  establishment  that  is  tnorougnly  equipped  to  handle  business  efficiently?—  / 
A.  I  should  say  that  the  larger  class  of  factories  would,  require  at  least  $500,(X)0 
or  $600,000,  the  fact  being  that  a  wall  paper  manufacturer  is  able  to  turn  his  capital 
only  about  once  a  year. 

Q.  In  this  $500,000  or  1600,000  you  would  include  both  the  plant  and  the  necessary 
running  capital? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Would  $500,000  or  $600,000  equip  a  plant  and  give  you 
a  maximum  efficiency  in  production  of  wall  paper? — A.  Well,  it  is  always  assumed   ., 
that  a  manufacturer  with  that  amount  of  capital  would  have  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  at  the  bank  in  case  he  needed  a  little  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  But  that  would  give  substantially  all  the  efficiency  that  you 
could  get  from  double  that  capital?— A.  That  sum  would  be  necessary  for  a  tau'ly 
good-sized  plant  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  business. 

number  of  PLANTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COMPANY — RIVAL  PLANTS   OPPOSED  THE  COMPANY  8 

DISSOLUTION. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  plants  were  there  in  your  organization?--A. 

When  we  started  hquidation  we  had  17;  they  were  not  all  as  large  establishments  as 

the  ones  I  have  indicated. 
Q.  How  many  are  there  now? — A.  Well,  we  are  in  process  of  liquidation.  „ 

Q.  You  said  that  the  persons  that  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  opposed  to  dissolu-  . 

tion  were  not  the  members  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  but  their  nvals.      • 

A.  That  is  right.  i 
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Q.  Did  they  feel  that  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  an  element  in  keep- 
ing prices  up  so  that  their  business  was  more  profitable  than  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise?— A.  The  National  Wall  Paper  Company  establislished  a  price  and  gave  these 
parties  an  opportunity  of  bidding  under  us.  Our  price  was  a  known  quantity,  and 
there  was  nothing  elastic  about  it,  but  our  competitors  could  shoot  a  little  under  us, 
make  one  price  one  place  and  another  price  another  place.  As  our  prices  were  so 
well  known,  we  had  to  give  everybody  the  benefit  of  lowest  figures. 

Q.  From  the  fact  of  your  organization  being  so  large  was  it  practically  necessary 
that  you  should  establish  a  uniform  price? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you  to  go  into  the  inde- 
pendents' territory  and  compete  individually? — A.  No;  we  could  not  have  done  it; 
it  was  not  a  practical  thing. 

IKDIVIDCAL  OWNERSHIP     V.     MANAGEMENT    BY    EMPLOYEES — COMPARATIVE    BOOKKEEPING 
AND  SALARIES  PROPORTIONED  TO  OUTPUT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  true  that  in  your  industry  one  large  plant  well  equipped, 
run  and  managed  by  its  owner,  can  make  more  money  than  a  large  number  of 
plants  run  by  hired  help? — A.  As  I  understand  your  question,  I  would  say  that  fac- 
tories operated  by  individual  owners  will  be  more  profitable  than  those  factories 
could  be  if  they  were  looked  after  by  hired  labor. 

Q.  That  you  would  think  is  the  general  principle  of  business  in  the  world? — A. 
Most  decidedly  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  When  you  were  running  all  these  different  establishments  as 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  reports  from 
the  different  factories  as  to  the  details  of  the  work,  and  did  you  have  a  system  of 
comparative  bookkeeping,  so  that  you  could  check  one  up  against  the  other? — A. 
Yes;  we  had  our  comparative  figures  every  week,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  business 
done  and  the  expenses,  and  the  expenses  were  divided  under  the  numerous  headings 
we  thought  necessary. 

Q.  Were  the  superintendents  of  the  different  factories  paid  in  part  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  work,  or  were  they  paid  on  fixed  salaries? — A.  It  would  not  have 
been  feasible  to  base  their  compensation  on  any  such  methods,  because  we  threw 
more  business  into  some  factories  than  we  did  into  others,  and  consequently  it  was 
no  fault  of  these  other  factories  that  they  did  not  have  quite  the  same  output. 

Q.  In  your  line  of  business,  then,  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  pay  by  fixed  sala- 
ries?— A.  Yes. 

ABOLITION    OP   TARIFF    ON    WALL   PAPER   WOULD    NOT   AFFECT  THE   PRICE. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  prices  were  fixed.  Is  there  a  protective 
tar&t  on  wall  paper? — A.  There  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  tariff? — A.  It  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  importation  or  exportation  of  wall  paper? — A.  There  is 
very  little  paper  imported  or  exported. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  tariff  an  important  element  in  fixing  the  price?— A.  Not 
at  all;  it  has  very  httle  bearing.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  it  would  not  have  much 
effect  on  the  importation  of  wall  paper. 

Q.  You  would  not  fear  competition  without  any  tariff? — A.  We  would  not  fear  it 
at  all. 

RAW  MATERIALS   ENTERING    INTO  WALL   PAPER THE   INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  raw  materials  that  enter  into  wall  paper?— 
A.  Mainly  paper;  of  course,  also  colors,  glues,  clays. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  buy  the  paper  that  you  decorate  in  making  wall 
paper,  or  do  you  manufacture  it? — A.  We  buy  the  raw  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  buy  it  from  the  International  Paper  Company?— 
A.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  matter  of  good  will  that  you  buy  from  them?— A. 
Why,  weare  compelled  to  buy  from  them. 

Q.  Then  the  International  Paper  Company  has  not  your  good  will?— A.  Not  par- 
ticularly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  this  wall  paper  manufactured  from  the  same  material 
as  news  print  paper- from  wood  pulp?— A.  Yes;  wood  pulp  and  sulphite— the  same 
method;  the  same  mills  that  make  the  news  print  paper  also  make  for  wall  paper. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  complaint  against  the  International  Paper  Company  on  the 
part  of  those  who  use  news  print  paper,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  your  people 
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have  any  complaint  to  make  against  them.  Did  they  put  the  prices  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  interfere  with  your  business  or  your  profits? — A.  The  advance  in  the  price  of 
paper  does  not  enable  us  to  get  any  more  for  the  goods  themselves,  because,  as  I 
stated  here  a  little  while  ago,  the  price  of  the  manufactured  paper  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials  that  go  into  it.  The  increased  cost  of 
paper  lessens  our  earnings. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  materially  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Can  you  submit  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  dissolution 
agreement,  so  that  we  can  see  the  plan?- — A.  Yes. 

Naiional  Wall  Paper  Company — Agreement  for  dissotuiion. 

An  agreement,  made  this day  of  June,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  between 

the  undersigned  owners  and  holders  of  certificates  of  debenture  stock  and  of  trust 
receipts  for  common  stock  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  the  par  values 
set  opposite  their  respective  names  (hereinafter  referred  to  respectively  as  debenture 
holders  and  stockholders,  and  collectively  as  security  holders). 

Whereas  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  company)  is 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  an  authorized 
share  capital  of  $30,000,000,  divided  into  300,000  shares  of  stock,  of  which  279,316 ' 
shares  were  duly  issued  to  vendors  in  part  payment  for  the  good  will  of  businesses 
acquired  by  the  company,  and  are  held  by  Charles  E.  Flint  and  Oliver  S.  Carter,  as 
trustees,  upon  the  trusts  defined  by  certain  written  agreements  between  the  parties 
reiferred  to  in  the  trust  receipts  issued  by  said  trustees  to  the  stockholders^  and 

Whereas  the  company,  pursuant  to  the  authority  reserved  by  its  charter,  has 
issued  and  has  now  outstanding  $7,418,100  par  value  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
known  as  debenture  stock,  which  were  principally  issued  to  vendors  in  payment  for 
real  and  personal  properties  acquired  by  the  company,  on  which  five  quarter-yearly 
payments  of  interest,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  are  in  arrears;  and 

Whereas  the  security  holders  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  company  imperatively  require 
that  it  be  forthwith  dissolved,  but  that  such  dissolution  be  accomphshed,  so  far  as 
lawful  and  possible,  through  the  agency  of  the  directors  as  trustees  upon  dissolution, 
and  so  far  as  lawful  and  practicaWe  without  the  intervention  of  the  court  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  yield  the  best  results  to  all  concerned;  and 

Whereas  the  assets  consist  largely  of  factory  properties,  plants,  and  machinery 
especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper,  which  were  partly  paid  for  by 
the  issue  of  debenture  stock,  most  of  which  is  still  held  by  the  vendors  to  whom  the 
same  was  issued;  and 

Whereas  many  new  factories  have  been  constructed  since  the  organization  of  the 
company,  and  the  aforesaid  properties,  plants,  and  machinery  so  acquired  by  the 
company  can  be  sold  to  better  advantage  to  the  original  vendors  to  the  company 
only  upon  exceptional  terms  as  to  credit,  security,  and  otherwise  that  will  enable 
the  vendors  to  become  the  purchasers  of  such  properties;  and 

Whereas  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  security  holders,  desirable  that  if  for  any 
reason  the  plan  of  dissolution  hereby  outlined  shall  fail  of  accomplishment,  the 
directors  of  the  company,  by  a  majority  vote  thereof,  acting  as  trustees  upon  aisso- 
lution,  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  security  holders  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  or  assenting  to  any  act  as  to  which  the  assent  of  the  security  holders 
may  hereafter  be  necessary  or  proper. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  recitals  and  of  the  mutual  cove- 
nants hereinafter  contained,  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto,  each  with  the 
other  and  with  all  the  others,  as  follows: 

First.  The  parties  hereto  hereby  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  company  at  such 
time  and  in  such  lawful  manner  as  shall  be  determined  by  its  present  board  of  direct- 
ors acting  by  a  majority  vote  of  said  board.  They  hereby  waive  notice  of  all  meetings 
and  notices  for  that  purpose  by  advertisement  and  otherwise. 

Second.  The  persons  now  constituting  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company, 
whose  names  are  Henry  Burn,  Samuel  A.  Maxwell,  William  H.  Mairs,  Jacob  J- 
Janeway,  Frederick  Beck,  Zophar  L.  Howell,  William  R.  Janeway,  Frederick  H. 
Hatzel,  George  C.  D.  Brand,  R.  Davis  Carey,  and  George  K.  Birge  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  trustees  when  acting  collectively  or  when  acting  by  a  majority  of 
their  number),  are  hereby  designated,  constituted,  and  appointed  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  such  dissolution,  and  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  sale  of  the 
property  and  assets  of  the  company,  the  payment  of  its  debts,  the  equal  and  ratable 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  its  property,  and  the  liquidation  of  its  affairs. 

The  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  by  the  act  of  a  majority  of  their  number  to  do 
and  perform  each  and  all  the  acts  and  things  that  are  permitted  to  trustees  on  disso- 
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lution  of  corporations  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  they  are  hereby 
further  expressly  authorized  (without,  however,  intending  hereby  to  restrict  their 
general  authority)  to  do  and  perforin  each  and  all  of  the  following  acts  and  things 
in  BO  far  as  the  same  can  be  lawfully  done,  but  not  otherwise: 

la)  They  shall  first  promptly  pay,  satisfy,  and  discharge  in  full  all  the  debts,  lia- 
bilities, and  obligations  of  the  company,  of  whatsoever  kind  and  nature,  except  the 
obligation  created  by  the  debenture  stock.  The  last-named  obligation  is  hereby 
deferred  to  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  company  for  services,  merchandise,  and 
money  loaned,  and  to  the  claims  upon  other  contracte  and  obligations. 

All  such  debts  and  claims  are  hereby  agreed  to  be  payable  prior  in  time  and  supe- 
rior in  rank,  class,  and  order  of  payment  to  the  claims  of  the  debenture  holders  upon 
said  debenture  stock. 

Subject,  however,  to  the  payment  in  full  of  such  debts  and  claims,  the  debenture 
stock  and  all  arrears  of  interest  thereon  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  property,  assets, 
effects,  and  good  will  of  the  company  prior  in  rank,  class,  and  order  of  payment  to 
the  claims  of  the  stockholders. 

lb)  To  act  by  the  vote  or  assent  of  a  majority  of  their  entire  number. 

(c)  To  accept  the  resignations  of  any  of  their  number  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  aris- 
ing from  death,,  resignation,  removal',  or  otherwise,  from  among  the  then  registered 
security  holders  by  the  votes  or  assents  of  a  majority  of  those  remaining.  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall,  from  and  after  notification  of  such  appoint- 
ment by  a  majority  of  the  remaining  trustees,  become  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
trustee  on  dissolution  as  though  originally  named  herein. 

{d)  The  trustees  may  sell  or  dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  real  and  personal 
properties,  plants,  machinery,  accounts,  good  will,  or  other  assets  of  the  company  at 
public  or  private  sale  upon  such  terms  as  to  credit,  security,  or  otherwise  as  they 
shall  deem  advisable,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  execute  and  deliver,  in  the 
name  of  the  company  and  under  its  official  seal,  or  in  their  own  names  as  trustees, 
by  the  act  of  a  majority  of  their  number,  deeds  of  conveyances,  bills  of  sale,  and  all 
other  documents  and  assurances  that  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  or  proper 
to  vest  in  the  purchaser  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  property,  assets,  or  good  will  of  the 
company  a  good  and  indefeasible  title  to  such  property  and  assets.  .The  trustees 
shall  jointly  and  collectively  be  at  all  times  kept  indemnified  from  and  out  of  the 
trust  estate  hereby  placed  in  their  hands  against  all  manner  of  claim,  demand,  cause 
of  action,  and  liability  by  reason  of  any  act  or  thing  done  or  omitted  by  them,  except 
that  each  of  the  trustees  shall  be  liable  to  the  security  holders  for  his  personal  fraud 
or  misconduct,  but  not  in  any  event  for  the  fraud  or  misconduct  nor  for  any  of  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  his  co-trustees. 

Each  of  the  trustees  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  and  encouraged  to  compete  for 
and  acquire  for  his  sole  benefit  such  part  of  the  real  and  personal  property,  plants, 
machinery,  and  other  parts  of  the  trust  estate  as  he  may  see  fit,  upon  such  terms  as  to 
credit,  security,  and  otherwise  as  he  may  be  able  to  induce  his  co-trustees  to  accept, 
it  being  contemplated  by  this  agreement  that  each  of  the  trustees  may  be  induced  to 
acquire  part  of  the  trust  property  from  the  others,  and  that  the  trustees  shall  deal 
with  one  another  with  respect  to  such  purchases  and  sales  of  the  trust  estate  not- 
withstanding their  personal  interests. 

This  reservation  of  the  right  of  each  of  the  trustees  to  make  such  purchases  is 
hereby  agreed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  trust  estate  and  is  made  partly  to  secure 
purchasers  for  the  various  factories  owned  by  the  company,  and  partly  to  induce  the 
persons  who  are  now  directors  of  the  company  to  act  as  trustees  on  dissolution,  which 
they  have  refused  to  do  unless  this  right  is  clearly  reserved  to  them. 

(e)  To  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  that  the  company  or  the  security  holders 
might  or  could  do  with  respect  to  the  property  and  assets  of  the  company,  including, 
among  other  things  (but  without  intending  hereby  to  limit  or  restrict  the  broad,  gen- 
eral power  hereby  delegated) ,  the  right  to  release,  surrender,  and  transfer  any  and 
all  agreements  and  obligations  owned  by  the  company,  to  assign,  sublet,  and  sur- 
render any  leases  in  which  it  is  interested,  and  to  execute  and  deliver  agreements  of 
release,  assignment,  surrender,  and  assurance. 

The  purchase  by  one  or  more  trustees  of  parts  of  the  trust  property  for  his  or  their 
o^yn  benefit  shall  not  in  any  event  be  regarded  as  fraudulent  in  law  or  as  an  act  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  so  purchasing,  and  the  above  pro- 
vision of  indemnity  by  the  security  holders  is  intended  to  cover  any  and  all  such  acts 
by  the  trustees. 

In  the  sale  of  factory  properties,  plants,  and  machinery  that  are  now  in  operation 
and  are  equipped  for  the  irhmediate  conduct  of  business,  the  trustees  shall  endeavor 
to  secure,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  sum  equal  to  the  appraised  and  inventoried  value 
thereof  as  shown  by  the  appraisals  and  inventories  that  are  about  to  be  taken,  and  to 
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sell  all  such  factory  properties,  plants,  machinery,  asseta,  and  good  will  upon  a  basis 
as  nearly  uniform  as  can  be  effected. 

In  all  cases  in  which  sales  are  not  made  for  cash  it  is  expected  that  the  trustees 
will  exact  the  contract  obligation  of  a  responsible  purchaser  or  purchasers,  secured 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  trustees.  The  latter  may  accept  debenture  stock  as 
security  for  all  or  any  part  of  such  purchase  price  on  a  basis  of  75  per  cent  of  the  par 
value  of  such  debenture  stock — that  is  to  say,  the  debenture  stock,  when  taken  as 
such  collateiTal  at  75  per  cent  of  its  par  value,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  debt  for 
which  it  is  offered  as  collateral.  Wherever  such  debenture  stock  is  given  as  collat- 
eral, the  obligation  or  obligations  of  the  purchaser  may  be  made  payable  from  and 
out  of  the  liquidation  dividends  on  said  debenture  stock;  provided,  however,  that  if 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  obligation  the  dividends  upon  such  debenture 
stock  have  been  insufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  the  purchaser  shall  thereupon  pay  the 
difference,  and'  shall  become  entitled  to  the  return  of  the  debenture  stock.  If  and 
when  the  dividends  received  by  the  trustees  upon  such  debenture  stock  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  obligation  of  the  purchaser,  the  debenture  stock  shall  be  returned 
to  the  purchaser,  and  all  further  dividends  thereon  shall  belong  to  him. 

Wherever  securities  other  than  debenture  stock  are  given  as  collateral  to  the  obli- 
gation for  the  purchase  price,  the  obligation  shall  be  payable  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  execution. 

Third.  If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  it  may  hereafter  become  necessary  or  proper 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  in  the  state  of  New  York  or  in  any  other  state  in  whidi  the  company  is  or  may 
become  possessed  of  property  or  assets,  should  be  administered  by  or  through  one  or 
more  receivers  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  in  any  such  state  upon  the  application 
of  the  company  or  its  directors,  or  of  a  creditor,  security  holder  or  otherwise,  then 
and  in  any  such  event  the  trustees  are  authorized  and  directed,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
security  holders  who  shall  at  that  time  have  subscribed  this  agreement,  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  number  as  such  receiver  or  receivers,  or  such 
other  person  or  persons  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  administer  the  trust  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  holders;  and,  upon  the  appointment  of  any  such  receiver  or 
receivers,  the  trustees  shall  continue,  notwithstanding  such  appointment,  to  carry 
out  the  trusts  of  this  agreement  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  lawfully  executed.  To 
that  end  and  for  any  other  purpose  which  they  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  ol  the 
security  holders,  they  may  from  time  to  time,  on  behalf  of  the  security  holders,  inter- 
vene in  all  judicial  proceedings  and  make  such  applications  to  the  court  or  to  the 
receiver  or  receivers  as  they  shall  deem  in  the  interest  of  the  trust  estate,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  petition  for  and  assent  to  the  sale  of  trust  property  upon  any  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  above  prescribed  or  upon  any  other  terms  as  to  credit,  security, 
or  otherwise  that  they  shall  deem  proper. 

In  all  such  proceedings,  and  in  all  matters  affecting  the  trust  estate,  the  trustees 
may  at  all  times  intervene  and  act  for  the  security  holders. 

Fourth.  The  trustees  are  expressly  empowered  in  the  name  of  the  company  or  in 
their  own  names  as  trustees,  or  in  the  name  of  a  nominee  or  assignee,  or  collectively, 
as  trustees  on  dissolution. 

(o)  To  prosecute,  sue  for,  collect,  defend,  release,  settle,  compromise,  and  adjust 
all  claims  in  favor  of  and  against  the  trust  estate,  at  such  sums  and  upon  such  terms 
as  they  shall  de'em  proper,  and  to  do  in  any  such  capacity  any  act  or  thing  that  the 
company  or  the  directors  of  the  company,  or  trustees  on  dissolution  are  authorized 
to  or  could  do. 

(6)  To  lease  or  sublease  any  part  of  the  real  or  leasehold  property,  plants,  or 
machinery  included  in  the  trust  estate,  or  to  assign,  surrender,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  any  existing  leases  now  held  by  the  company,  for  such  time  and  upon  such 
terms  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and,  either  with  or  without  an  option  from  the 
lessee  to  the  trustees  of  the  company,  to  purchase  the  properties  so  to  be  leased 
from  the  company  or  the  trustees  on  terms  that  may  be  prescribed  by  any  such 
lease. 

(c)  To  conduct  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  wall  paper 
or  merchandise  of  a  similar  character  at  all  or  any  of  the  factories  of  the  company 
pending  the  completion  of  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to  do 
all  things  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  such  business;  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  liquidation  and  to  give  therefor  the  obligation  of  the  company  or  of  the 
trustees,  or  of  the  trust  property  or  estate,  and  to  secure  such  obligation  by  such  of 
the  assets  of  the  estate  as  shall  come  into  their  hands. 

Fifth.  The  trustees  shall  be  at  all  times  separately  and  collectively  kept  indemni- 
fied out  of  the  trust  estate  in  priority  to  all  other  claims  against  such  obligations  and 
against  any  and  all  obligations  assumed  by  them  or  that  may  be  imposed  upon 
them. 
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Sixth.  The  rights  and  powers  hereby  granted  to  the  trustees  are  irrevocable. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  intent  hereof  the  security 
holders  will,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  agreement,  or  whenever  thereunto 
requested  by  the  trustees,  surrender  the  securities  held  by  them  respectively,  so  that 
a  reference  to  this  agreement  may  be  endorsed  thereon,  and  will  further,  whenever 
thereunto  requested,  deposit  their  securities  in  a  bank  or  trust  company  designated 
by  the  trustees,  there  to  remain  subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement. 

If  at  any  time  it  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  become  necessary  or  proper 
that  the  legal  title  to  the  securities  held  by  any  of  the  security  holders  shall  be  reg- 
istered in  the  names  of  the  trustees  or  their  nominees,  the  security  holders  will  per- 
mit the  same  to  be  and  remain  so  registered;  provided,  however,  that  in  any  such 
event  the  nominee  or  nominees  of  the  trustees  in  whose  name  or  names  such  securi- 
ties shall  be  placed  shall  forthwith  endorse  the  same  in  blank  and  shall  cause  said 
securities  to  be  deposited  in  a  bank  or  trust  company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  desig- 
nated by  the  trustees,  and  to  furnish  to  the  security  holders  the  trust  receipt  of  such 
bank  or  trust  company  for  the  securities  so  deposited. 

In  any  such  event  the  dividends  declared  by  the  trustees  out  of  the  trust  estate, 
upon  such  securities,  shall  belong  to  the  security  holders  depositing  the  same,  not- 
withstanding the  change  of  legal  title. 

Seventh.  Notwithstanding  the  powers  hereby  delegated  to  the  trustees,  the  com- 
pany shall  continue  in  existence  with  all  its  rights,  powers,  and  franchises  during 
the  process  of  liquidation  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  satisfying,  and  discharging  all 
existing  debts  and  obligations,  collecting  and  distributing  its  assets,  and  doing  all 
other  acts  required  in  order  to  adjust  and  wind  up  its  business  and  affairs,  and  all 
deeds  of  conveyance,  bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments  affecting  its  business  and 
property  necessary  to  be  executed,  delivered,  or  accepted  on  its  behalf  by  the  trus- 
tees, shall  be  made,  executed,  delivered,  or  accepted  in  its  corporate  name,  until  its 
business  and  affairs  are  fully  adjusted  and  wound  up. 

Eighth.  The  security  holders  hereby  expressly  covenant  each  with  the  other  and 
with  all  the  others  that  in  the  event  of  and  only  from  and  after  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  this  agreement  by  all  persons  owning  and  holding  any  form  of  security 
of  the  company,  but  not  otherwise,  the  company  will  as  a  part  of  the  consideration 
of  this  agreement,  and  the  security  holders  do  in  such  event,  hereby  release  all  cove- 
nants and  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  upon  vendors  to  the  company  against 
engaging  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  wall  paper  or  merchandise  of 
like  character  at  any  place  whatsoever. 

Upon  the  happening  of  the  above  prescribed  event  the  directors  are  authorized, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  carry  this  agreement  into  effect  by  such  further  writings 
and  assurances  as  will  best  effectuate  the  intent  hereof. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  may  be  duplicated  and  all  copies  thereof,  although  sepa- 
rately signed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  together  as  constituting  one  original  agree- 
ment. 

In  witness  whereof  the  security  holders  have  respectively  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  and  opposite  their  signatures  the  par  value  of  debenture  stock  and  common 
stock  of  the  company  owned  by  them. 


Seal. 

Par  value. 

Signatures. 

Debenture 
stock. 

Common 
stock. 

EARNINGS    .\ND    DEBENTHKE    STOCK    OF   THE    NATIONAL    WALL    PAPER    COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  what  dividends  you  paid  the  last  year  before 
your  dissolution  movement  was  inaugurated? — ^A.  We  never  paid  any  dividends  on 
the  stock  itself.  Our  payments  of  earnings  were  made  in  the  shape  of  interest  on 
the  debenture  stock,  which,  as  I  said  before,  represented  the  tangible  assets  that  had 
been  purchased  from  these  plants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Were  the  debenture  stocks  shares  of  stock  or  debenture 
bonds? — A.  No,  it  was  debenture  stock;  it  was  not  a  bond.  It  was  a  form  of  indebt- 
edness that  ranked  pari  passu  with  any  other  indebtedness  of  the  company. 

Q.  No  priority  given  to  it  because  it  covered  tangible  assets?— A.  No  priority  given 
to  it  at  all. 
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POSSIBILITY   OF   FUTHEB   COMBINATIONS   IN   WALL  PAPER   MANUFACTUKE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  on  your  dissolving  this  company,  are  not  promoters 
likely  to  go  to  work  and  get  options  from  all  the  paper  manufacturers  and  form 
another  and  larger  trust  than  this  one  that  is  being  dissolved? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable? — A.  I  only  know  that  there  is  a  constant  desire 
among  a  great  many  manufacturers  to  try  some  other  form  of  consolidation. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  is  what  will  be  done — another  form  of  consolidation 
with  perhaps  a  very  much  larger  capitalization? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  prob- 
able. I  do  not  think  that  any  manufacturer  that  had  his  8  years  of  experience  with 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  could  be  tempted  to  go  into  any  other  combina- 
tion. He  might  dispose  of  his  business  if  the  price  offered  him  was  big  enough,  but 
as  to  being  an  active  participant  in  another  corporation,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
could  possibly  draw  him  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Was  there  substantial  harmony  among  the  managers  during 
the  lifetime  of  this  National  Wall  Paper  Company?  Would  they  be  practically  all 
agreed  upon  this  general  principle  that  you  have  laid  down? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  variation  from  my  statements  in  regard  to  it.  There  was 
undoubtedly  substantial  harmony.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  did  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all  in  our  board,  but  substantially  we  agreed  and  the  majority  supported 
the  management  right  through. 

PKOPORTION  OF  THE  OUTPUT  CONTROLLED   BY   THE   NATIONAL  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  As  to  your  production,  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
National  Company's  output  compared  with  the  total  output  of  all  the  independ- 
ents?— A.  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  because  we  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  our  competitors  were  doing. 

Q.  Did  you  control,  say,  half  the  business? — A.  Oh,  we  always  controlled  over  half 
the  business.     I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

UNFAIR    DEALING   OF  CERTAIN    MANUFACTURERS    IN  THE   AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  MANU- 
FACTURERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  time  when  you  maintained  high  prices  and  the  members 
of  your  own  combine  undersold? — A.  That  was  in  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Q.  Was  there  advantage  to  them  in  sacrificing  profits  to  get  customers? — A.  They 
did  not  sacrifice  any  profits  in  doing  that.  By  failing  to  return  those  sales  to  the 
American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  they  were  not  charged  any  expense 
in  regard  to  those  goods  at  all.  They  did  not  pool  the  profits  on  those  goods  with 
their  fellow-manumcturers;  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  made  in  selling  those 
goods,  but  they  may  not  have  given  away  all  the  profits  that  they  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  pool  with  their  associate  manufacturers.  In  that  way  it  was  a  benefit  to 
them. 

RELATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  DEALERS. 

Q.  When  the  American  Manufacturers'  Association  came  into  existence  in  1880  and 
continued  for  8  years,  you  said  that  ultimately  the  dealers  suffered  and  there  was  a 
revolt? — A.  No;  I  said  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  8  years  an  open  market  pre- 
vailed, and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  prices  were  very 
high.  The  American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  prices  had  been  very  high.  The 
moment  they  broke,  prices  went  down  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  a  dealer  that  had  |5,000 
worth  of  goods  in  his  store  found  that  they  were  worth  only  $2,500,  because  new 
goods  were  coming  along  that  would  make  them  of  that  reduced  value,  and  conse- 
quently he  suffered  a  shrinkage  in  capital;  he  had  to  sell  those  goods  at  the  prices  of 
the  new  goods,  and  that  impaired  his  ability  to  meet  his  liabilities.  And  then  as 
each  year  came,  prices  kept  dropping  and  dropping,  causing  his  stock  to  be  of  still 
less  value  and  his  earnings  consequently  either  nothing  or  involving  an  actual  loss, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  have  prices  steady.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  him 
whether  they  remained  where  they  were  or  went  higher.  If  they  went  higher,  it 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  stock,  but  this  continual  dropping  and  dropping  and  drop- 
ping would  simply  have  compelled  him  to  go  out  of  business  eventually. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  in  your  business  the  jobber  or  even  the  retailer  must  bear  the 
loss  that  comes  from  the  change  of  designs  and  patterns  and  styles  comparatively 
more  than  the  manufacturer?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  of  the  dealer's  and  job- 
ber's business  judgment.    He  knows  perfectly  well  the  conditions  of  the  business. 
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that  the  styles  do  change  from  year  to  year,  and  if  he  buys  too  many  goods  beyond 
his  requirements,  he  has  to  suffer  the  penalty  for  his  lack  of  judgment. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  your  trade  your  change  of  patterns  and  styles  often 
drives  half  of  the  whole  stock  of  dealers  out  of  style  and  out  of  the  market,  and  forces 
them  to  a  sacrifice? — A.  That  could  not  possibly  happen  with  a  man  who  exercises 
proper  judgment  in  making  his  selections  and  in  the  amount  that  he  buys.  That  is 
something  for  which  the  manufacturer  can  never  be  held  accountable — another  man's 
judgment. 

Q.  Did  the  National  Company  make  all  styles  of  manufacture  in  all  their  plants? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  current  styles  that  were  made  by  your  concern  would  be  taken  by 
all  the  dealers? — A.  Yes;  no  restrictions  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  dealer  make  cash  or  time  purchases? — A.  Mainly  on  long  terms  of 
credit.  His  terms  of  credit  are  from  4  to  8  months,  and  then  he  sometimes  takes  a 
year's  extension  besides. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  for  a  dealer  to  get  rid  of  his  stock  in  any  way  other  than  to 
sell  it  at  a  sacrifice?  Is  vour  stock  convertible  into  raw  material  again  for  manufac- 
ture?—A.  No. 

Q.  On  account  of  your  mixture  of  colors? — A,  Yes. 

POSSIBILITY    FOR   COiMPETITION   TO    ASSERT    ITSELF    AGAINST    COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  jobbers,  dealers,  retailers,  and  paper  hangers  and 
others,  by  making  a  combination  against  you,  were  able  to  raise  up  competition, 
although  you  controlled  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  output — were  they  really 
able  to  break  you? — A.  They  were  able  to  render  our  business  unprofitable. 

Q.  Is  that  peculiar  to  your  trade  because  of  its  character,  or  would  it  be  true  of 
any  other  combination  of  like  kind? — A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  any  dif- 
ferent effect  in  any  other  line  of  business.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  our  busi- 
ness that  would  make  it  work  that  way. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  force  of  competition  is  present  under  almost  any  com- 
bine?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Y'ou  do  not  require  the  amount  of  capital  in  your  business 
that  would  be  required  in  a  great  many  other  industries  to  start  opposition? — A.  On 
the  contrary,  while  I  said  that  $500,000  or  $600,000  would  be  necessary  for  a  well- 
established,  first-class  plant,  able  to  operate  on  its  own  capital,  a  man  can  start  in 
business  on  a  limited  scale  on  $10,000. 

Q.  You  could  not  start  a  large  steel  manufacturing  plant,  such  as  the  Carnegie's, 
on  that? — ^A.  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Opposition  could  not  be  made  in  the  same  way  to  the  st«el  combine  as  to  the 
paper  combine;  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  capital  than  $500,000? — A.  Y'es;  it 
would  take  a  great  deal  more  capital  and  it  would  probably  involve  some  other 
problems.  It  probably  would  involve  the  problem,  not  of  manufacturing  steel  alone, 
but  also  the  bringing  of  that  steel  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  manufactured. 

Q.  So  in  that  regard  the  wall-paper  industry  would  not  represent  the  other  big 
industries? — A.  Oh,  ours  is  a  very  small  industry  compared  with  most  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States. 

DEGREE  TO   WHICH    CONSOLIDATION    WAS    CARRIED    BY   THE    X.\TION'AL    AVALL   PAPEK 

COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  When  you  made  your  consolidation  you  had  a  great 
many  traveling  men,  you  say? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  each  corporation  or  firm  that  went  into  the  company  have  control  of  its 
own  territory,  or  were  all  salesmen  under  the  control  of  a  general  committee  or  joint 
board?— A.  The  salesmen  were  directly  under  the  control  of  the  factories  with  which 
they  were  connected,  but  the  company  through  its  directors  exercised  a  supervision 
over  them  all,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  covering  of  territory  by  a  great  number 
of  individuals. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  of  infringement  of  territory  as  between  the  different 
manufacturers  who  had  come  into  your  combine? — A.  No;  there  should  not  have 
been  any  ground  for  it,  because  there  was  one  absolute  ownership,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly proper  for  the  directors  to  do  away  with  any  waste  of  money  by  sending  2 
men  over  exactly  the  same  ground. 

Q.  So  that  each  concern  held  its  own  territory  during  the  whole  time  of  the  com- 
bination?—A.  No;  that  is  not  strictly  correct  either.  They  held  it  as  the  directors 
felt  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  company;  the  directors  made  changes. 

Q.  Then  would  you  say  that  you  effected  no  economies  because  all  the  concerns 
ran  their  own  business  as  they  formerly  did?— A.  No;  in  fact  I  have  said  just  the 
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very  reverse.  These  salesmen  were  controlled  by  the  particular  factories  that  they 
represented,  but  the  factories  in  turn  were  controlled  by  the  directors  of  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Company,  who  strove  to  have  certain  factories  make  certain  classes  of 
goods  so  that  they  would  not  enter  into  competition  with  each  other. 

Q.  The  question  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  The  parties  that  went  into  this  combina- 
tion ran  their  own  business  after  they  went  in? — A.  No;  the  directors  of  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Company  ran  the  business. 

Q.  Well,  the  parties  that  went  into  the  combine  maintained  their  own  officers, 
their  own  foremen,  and  their  own  treasurers? — A.  No,  not  at  all.  The  parties  who 
operated  those  plants  were  simply  managers  appointed  each  year  by  the  directors  of 
the  company. 

Q.  And  the  original  owners  passed  out  of  control  entirely? — A.  In  some  cases  they 
were  the  managers;  in  some  they  were  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  They  were  managers,  but  they  were  still  under  direction?— 
A.  They  were  still  under  absolute  direction  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 
They  did  not  make  a  single  purchase  of  materials.  The  materials  were  all  pur- 
chased by  the  head  office  of  the  company  through  its  purchasing  agents.  They  did 
not  enter  into  contracts  with  the  workingmen,  these  being  made  from  the  ofBce. 
As  to  the  salesmen,  while  the  managers  had  the  privilege  of  making  their  selections, 
the  appointment  was  not  confirmed  except  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Company. 

THE   COMBINATION    IN   THE    INDUSTRY    HAS    PKOVEN   BENEFICIAL  TO   THE  WORKMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  the  workmen  in  this 
industry  secured  a  very  large  increase  in  their  wages  and  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  employment  from  9  to  12  months  in  the  year  because  of  this  combination  of  the 
industry? — A.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  economies  that  we  attempted  to  bring 
about.  In  other  words,  if  we  did  not  have  use  for  the  men  we  stopped  employing 
them,  whereas  under  the  individual  concerns  they  might  have  run  them  along  for  a 
few  weeks  beyond  the  time  they  actually  required.  When  we  tried  to  bring  these 
economies  about,  we  simply  kept  the  men  for  the  actual  time  that  we  had  use  for 
them.  "  , 

Q.  That  was  a  beneficial  result  to  the  workmen  in  the  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  independents,  so-called,  followed  this  custom,  and 
increased  wages  and  lengthened  the  period  of  employment? — A.  The  demand  and 
competition  for  the  services  of  these  men  helped  to  enforce  the  demands  that  the 
workingmen  made  upon  us. 

Q.  Now,  what  will  be  the  probable  fate  of  the  workmen  when  you  dissolve  this 
corporation  and  go  back  to  the  individual  companies?  Will  you  go  back  to  the 
old  custom,  or  maintain  the  present  custom  in  regard  to  the  wages  and  period  of 
employment? — A.  Oh,  a  custom  that  is  once  established  is  very  difficult  to  break 
down.  The  probabilities  are  that  for  some  time  ahead  the  same  conditions  will  pre- 
vail. Ultimately,  if  the  open  market  continues,  I  assume  that  there  will  have  to  be 
modifications  in  either  the  period  of  employment  or  in  the  wages  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  At  present  the  factories  are  running  full  time? — ^A.  At  the 
present  time  most  of  the  factories  are  running  right  along  in  the  usual  way,  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  the  same  method  that  has  been  prevailing. 

THE   PREPAKATION  DESIRABLE  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL    DESIGNER CHIEF  SOURCE   OF  DESIGNS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farciuhar.)  A  great  deal  of  your  business  and  its  success  lies  in  the 
new  American  designs.  Now,  can  you  give  the  commission  some  information  about 
them?  Tell  us  whether  you  go  to  schools  of  design  for  patterns,  or  whether  you  hire 
those  people,  and  whether  they  are  men  or  women,  and  in  what  way  you  make  up 
your  designs  for  your  new  paper  and  this  new  work. — A.  The  schools  of  design  give 
us  a  very  small  result,  very  small  indeed,  and  every  manufacturer  is  dismayed  when- 
ever he  sees  one  of  those  people  come  to  show  him  designs.  The  designer  does  not 
spring  from  that  class  of  schools,  as  a  rule,  unless  he  has  the  ability  beforehand  and 
would  have  got  along  almost  without  the  schools.  The  designer — and  I  am  speaking 
now  about  the  better  class  of  designers — must  have  a  technichal  education  in  archi- 
tecture to  start  with,  and  he  first  of  all  should  know  the  class  of  decorations  to  be 
applied  to  different  methods  of  architecture,  and  then  if  he  has  a  good  course  in 
actual  decoration,  if  he  begins  as  a  decorator  and  as  a  fresco  painter,  then  he  begins 
to  shape  himself  for  a  good  wall  paper  designer.  But  as  far  as  teaching  ladies  design- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing,  that  is  all  rubbish.     They  will  never  make  anything  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  designs?  Do  your  own 
employees  make  them,  or  do  you  buy  them?— A.  The  better  class  of  factories  have 
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their  own  staff  of  designers,  but  they  always  buy  good  designs  wherever  they  can 
get  them.     But  a  great  many  of  the  better  class  of  patterns  come  from  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.  )  So  that  you  will  say,  as  you  said  first  of  all,  that  the  good 
will  of  your  business  is  resthetic? — A.  It  is  aesthetic. 

CONTROL    OF    OUTPUT   BY    THE    COMBINATION — SAVING    IN   FREIGHT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  could  have  con- 
trolled 80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country,  how  far  would  it  have  been 
able  to  fix  prices? — A.  Well,  it  could  have  placed  them  where  it  pleased  for  a  very 
brief  time  only;  the  natural  tendency  would  have  been  to  stimulate  competition  and 
reduce  prices. 

Q.  The  competition  would  nearly  all  have  followed? — A.  The  competition,  of 
course,  would  have  followed  the  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  About  what  percentage  did  the  National  Company  control  in 
the  beginning? — A.  That  has  always  been  a  question  in  our  own  minds. 

Q.  Would  you  say  a  majority? — A.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  we  had  a  large  majority 
of  the  business. 

Q.  Did  it  run  as  high  as  75  per  cent? — A.  [  think  it  must  have,  because  even  at  the 
latter  end  of  its  existence  when  it  was  operating  with  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company  it  was  probably  doing  fully  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  the  element  of  freight  enter  into  this  business  to  any  material  extent, 
so  that  when  your  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  organized  you  saved  very 
much  by  eliminating  cross  freights  and  supplying  from  the  nearest  factories? — A. 
That  applied  through  the  establishing  of  our  own  jobbing  branches.  We  were  enabled 
to  send  goods  to  a  central  point  in  car  lots,  taking  advantage  of  the  water  rates  in  the 
summer  time,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  kept  down  our  freight  expenses 
quite  a  little.  If  we  had,  as  we  used  to  do,  shipped  the  goods  out  to  a  jobber  during 
the  year  at  less  than  carload  rates,  or  in  some  such  way  as  that,  it  would  have  made 
the  expense  of  the  freight  greater. 

NAMES  AND    LOCATION    OF    PLANTS    FORMING    THE    NATIONAL    WALL    PAPER    COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  might  perhaps  answer  the  general  question  as  to  the 
names  and  location  of  the  different  plants  that  entered  into  the  combination. — A.  The 
following  is  a  list: 

Manufacturing  branches  purchased  by  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 


Branch. 


City. 


State. 


Badger  Paper  Co 

H.  Bartholomae  &  Co 

Frederick  Beck  &  Co 

M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons 

Boston  Wall  Paper  Co 

Carey  Bros 

Cresswell  &  Washburn 

Frankford  Wall  Paper  Co 

Henry  GledhlU  &  Co 

Robert  Graves  Co 

Graves  &  Streeter 

Howell  &  Bros 

F.  E.  James  Co 

Janeway  &  Carpender 

Janeway  &  Co 

Keystone  Wall  Paper  Co 

Leissner,  Midlen  &  Hughes  Co. . 

John  J.  Lindsay  &  Co 

W.H.Mairs&Co 

Manhattan  Wall  Paper  Co 

Nevius&Haviland 

W.N.Peak 

Thomas  Strahan&  Co 

Warren,  Fuller&  Co 

Wilson  &  Fenimore  Co 

A.  A.  Yerkes  Manufacturing  Co . 
Robert  S.  Hobbs  &  Co 


Kaukauna Wisconsin. 

New  York  City New  York. 

do Do. 

Buffalo Do. 

Boston Massachusetts. 

Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 

do Do. 

Frankford Do. 

New  York  City New  York. 

Brooklyn Do. 

do Do. 

Philadelphia i  Pennsylvania. 

New  York  City New  York. 

New  Brunswick !  New  Jersey. 


do. 

Philadelphia . . . 
New  York  City . 

Brooklyn 

do 

New  York  City . 

Brooklyn 

do 

Chelsea 

New  York  City . 

Bristol 

York 

New  York  City . 


Do. 

Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Massachusetts. 
New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 
Xew  York. 


Jobbing  branches  purchased  by  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

Lartz  Wall  Paper  Co                                    

Chicago Illinois. 

do Do. 

S.A.Maxwell  &  Co                                             

1 
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TRUSTS   WHEN  OPPKBSSIVE  DESTROY  THBMSBLV3ES  BY   AROUSING   COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  to  add  of  j^our  own  motion  that  would 
be  of  use  to  the  commission  or  of  interest  to  the  pubHc  in  regard  to  this  industry?— 
A.  Why,  simply  this,  perhaps,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  need  ever  fear 
the  effects  of  trusts.  When  they  become  oppressive,  or  ween  they  attempt  to 
become  oppressive  by  advancing  prices,  they  immediately  arouse  competition,  which 
solves  the  problem  for  itself. 

Q.  That  is  proved  in  your  own  experience? — A.  That  is  proved  in  our  experience, 
although  we  were  not  in  any  sense  a  trust,  and  by  a  good  many  other  concerns  that 
have  perhaps  not  been  as  fortunate  in  bein^  able  to  get  out  of  their  troubles  as  we  have. 

Q.  Is  there  not  danger  of  a  trust  growing  so  large  that  it  can  follow  an  indepen- 
dent producer  into  a  given  market,  undersell  him  in  that  market,  recoup  from  the 
whole  public,  and  drive  him  into  other  business? — A.  Yes,  if  any  company  can 
absolutely  control  an  article,  it  can  do  that,  as  you  say.  It  can  drive  a  man  out  of 
business  wherever  he  attempts  to  start  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  that  80  per  cent  would  control  the  market? — A.  But  would  con- 
trol it  for  the  time  being  only,  because  competition  would  immediately  follow.  I  can 
conceive  that  so  absolute  a  control  of  an  article  can  be  obtained  that  the  control  can 
be  made  permanent;  but  even  then  it  might  not  be  anything  very  oppressive, 
because  if  the  parties  handled  it  rightly  they  would  not  try  to  squeeze  too  much  out 
of  the  public. 

Q.  Are  monopolies  generally  disposed  to  do  that,  to  deal  fairly  with  the  people? 
Has  that  been  the  history  of  them? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  question;  I 
would  not  want  to  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  hypothetical  question.  If  a  com- 
bination has  control  of  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  you  see  people  who  are 
independent  in  the  same  business  making  millions  in  the  same  year,  you  would 
think  there  was  no  danger  from  a  combination  of  that  kind  then,  would  you? — A. 
That  is  my  idea  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Would  they  not  be  able  to  follow  the  prices  of  the 
big  combination? — A.  Yes;  they  would  let  the  combination  fix  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  that  case  the  public  would  suffer  the  same  as  if  the 
price  were  fixed  by  only  one  concern? — A.  Yes;  certainly,  but  in  no  different  manner 
than  in  any  industry  in  which  there  is  the  most  extensive  competition.  Prices  on 
staple  articles  acquire  an  established  value. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  C,'.,  Mai/  9,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HUGH  CAMPBELL, 

President  United  States  Tobacco  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  Jlr.  Hugh  Ciampbell 
was  introduced,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  you  give  your  name,  address,  and  business?— A.  Hugh 
Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Q.  When  was  your  company  formed? — A.  In  1899. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  tobacco  business  before  the  company  was  formed? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  other  companies?— A .  I  was  vice-president  of  the  J.  Wright 
Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  with  your  present  company? — A.  Since 
its  organization.  Before  going  into  the  J.  Wright  Company  I  was  in  the  leaf-tobacco 
business  and  am  still  in  it. 

Q.  ■'.Vas  the  J.  Wright  Company  sold  out  to  the  United  States  Company,  or  what 
became  of  it?— A.  It  was  sold  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

NATURE    OF  THE   LEAF-TOBACCO    BUSINESS. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  briefly  what  the  nature  of  the  leaf  business  is? — A.  Buying 
tobacco  on  the  warehouse  floors  from  planters  and  rehandling  it;  putting  it  up  suit- 
able for  manufacturers. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  briefly  the  nature  of  the  leaf  business  as  regards  buying  from 
the  planters? — A.  In  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  the  tobacco  is  sold  mostly 
on  the  warehouse  floor  at  auction. 

Q.  The  planters  themselves  bring  it  to  the  warehouse  and  sell  it? — A.  As  a  rule 
the  planter  drives  in  with  the  tobacco  on  his  wagon,  delivers  it  to  the  warehouse;  it 
is  put  out  in  piles  on  the  floor  and  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash. 

Q.  Is  there  an  inspection  and  sorting  of  the  different  grades? — A.  The  planter 
grades  it  as  closely  as  he  can.  Some  planters  grade  it  better  than  others.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  sold. 

CH.tSACTER   OF   BUSINESS    CONTROLLED    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    TOBACCO    COMPANY. 

Q.  This  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  of  which  you  are  president,  is  engaged 
in  what  line  of  tobacco  business? — A.  The  manufacture  of  plug  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  or  sell  any  tobaccos  aside  from  smoking  plug? — A.  We 
manufacture  all  grades  of  smoking  and  chewing  plug,  cut  plug,  and  granulated 
tobacco. 

Q.  Besides  the  plug  tobacco? — A.  Some  people  chew  cut  plug.  The  majority  of  it 
18  plug  and  cut  plug  and  granulated  tobacco. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  product  mostly? — ^A.  Largely  in  the  Xew  England 
states. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  also  through  the  central  and  western  states? — A.  We  sell  through- 
out the  United  States  wherever  we  can  and  wherever  we  are  allowed  to  do  business. 

Q.  But  mostly  in  New  England? — A.  We  have  done  most  of  our  business  in  IS'ew 
KiiK'land. 

'I  Di>  you  export  at  all? — A.  A  little.     Nut  largely. 

y.  Where?— A.  Different  points. 
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HESTKICTIONS  PLACED   UPON   THE  TOBACCO   TRADE   BY   THE   CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO 

COMPANY.' 

Q.  You  spoke  of  doing  business  in  New  England  and  throughout  the  United  States 
SO  far  as  you  are  allowed.  What  do  you  mean  by  "so  far  as  you  are  allowed?"— A. 
I  mean  that  a  year  ago  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  manufacturing,  owning, 
and  controlling  the  brands  of  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  sold  in  New 
England,  went  to  the  jobbers,  through  whom  only  it  is  possible  to  do  a  profitable 
and  living  business,  and  made  this  proposition:  "Hereafter  we  will  give  you  an  extra 
discount  of  3  per  cent,  provided  you  do  not  handle  the  brands  of  certain  other  com- 
panies— new  companies  just  starting,  one  of  which  is  the  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
pany." At  the  same  time  the  jobbers  were  getting  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  tobacco 
sold  to  the  retailers.  So  that  proposition  gave  to  the  jobber  2  cents  a  pound  plus  3 
per  cent.  That  made  quite  a  difference  to  us  and  to  othfer  independent  companies- 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  do  business  in  New  England.  There  are  many 
small  retailers  who  can  only  buy  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  manufacturer  can 
not  deliver  to  the  small  retailers.  For  instance,  a  newspaper  stand  carries  a  few 
brands  of  tobacco,  and,  since  the  manufacturer  can  not  deliver  to  him,  he  must 
employ  the  jobber.  There  are  several  different  brands  of  different  manufacturers 
which  the  retailer  can  buy  from  the  jobber,  but,  if  he  were  to  purchase  directly  from 
the  manufacturer,  he  would  probably  want  only  one  of  the  manufacturer's  brands, 
and  the  cost  of  delivery  would  be  too  much.  So  by  this  action  they  shut  off  the 
channels  through  which  the  manufacturer  reached  the  retailer,  and  through  the 
retailer  the  consumer. 

Q.  They  offered  this  extra  3  per  cent  discount  provided  the  jobbers  would  handle  no 
brands  but  their  own? — A.  At  that  time  the  restriction  did  not  go  so  far,  but  simply 
prohibited  their  handling  the  brands  manufactured  by  four  new  companies,  of  which 
ours  was  one.  Later,  on  the  1st  of  January  this  year,  that  proposition  was  changed. 
They  found  that  some  jobbers  were  willing  to  do  business  for  the  2  cents  per  pound 
and  lose  the  3  per  cent.  A  jobber  might  be  able  to  make  a  Uving,  do  business,  and 
cover  his  expenses  at  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound.  Some  few  did  continue  to  sell  out- 
side goods.  On  the  1st  of  January,  or  about  that  time,  the  proposition  was  changed, 
and  instead  of  giving  2  cents  a  pound  the  manufacturers  gave  1  cent  a  pound,  and  if 
the  jobbers  refused  to  handle  independent  goods  they  got  5 J  per  cent  extra  discount. 
No  jobber  can  do  business  on  1  cent  a  pound. 

Between  May,  1900,  and  this  time  here  and  there  throughout  New  England,  a  few 
jobbers  have  been  cut  off  from  getting  the  trust's  brands  altogether  by  reason  of  their 
independence.  The  trust  refused  to  sell  them  goods,  not  because  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  credit  at  all,  but  simply  and  only  because  they  persisted  in  handling  inde- 
pendent goods.  That  has  had  a  deterring  effect  on  others,  of  course.  They  have 
been  held  up  as  a  warning  to  all  who  might  be  inclined  to  go  and  do  likewise;  and 
to-day,  and  for  the  last  12  months,  there  has  been  a  "reign  of  terror"  in  New  Eng- 
land. ,  Dealers  are  afraid  to  sell,  as  they  would  like  to  do,  goods  that  they  have 
bought  and  paid  for. 

Q.  ■  Were  these  contracts  with  the  jobbers  written  contracts? — A.  No;  not  a  scratch 
of  the  pen. 

Q.  The  contract  is  made  orally? — A.  I  did  not  say  it  was  a  contract;  it  was  a  prop- 
osition. 

Q.  It  is  a  proposition  that  nevertheless  has  been  accepted  and  has  been  acted 
upon? — A.  It  has  been  acted  upon,  unquestionably. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  proposition  being  accepted  and  acted  upon,  I  suppose 
you  mean  from  both  sides;  that  is  to  say,  some  jobbers/have  taken  the  brands  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  refused  to  handle  the  brands  of  these  independ- 
ent companies,  and  they  have  received  the  discount  of  5^  per  cent  besides  the  1  cent 
a  pound? — A.  Yes.  My  first  information  on  this  point  was  gained  in  April  of  last 
year.  I  was  in  Boston,  and  while  calling  upon  a  large  jobbing  concern  one  of  the 
firm  said  to  me:  "  We  are  doing  very  well  with  your  goods.  We  are  glad  to  handle 
them.  They  are  good  goods."  At  that  time  they  were  ordering  regularly  from  us. 
A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Kingsbury,  treasurer  of  the  ContinentalTobacco  Company, 
appeared  in  Boston,  and  within  48  hours  of  his  appearance  there  our  goods  were 
thrown  out  by  that  concern,  and  they  refused  to  handle  them  any  more.  Very 
soon  through  other  sources  we  learned  of  this  general  proposition  made  to  all  job- 
bers of  2  cents  a  pound  and  3  per  cent  discount.  We  do  not  know  for  a  fact  that 
that  firm  refused  to  handle  our  goods  by  reason  of  that  proposition,  but  it  is  very 
plain  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  do  know  they  had  that  proposition? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do  know 
that.     I  will  not  say  that  because  they  would,  of  course,  refuse  to  give  any  informa- 
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tion  as  to  that.  But  on  a  Friday  in  April,  1900,  they  were  well  pleased  with  our 
goods,  and  selling  them  freely.  The  following  Tuesday  Mr.  Kingsbury  appeared  in 
Boston,  and  on  Thursday  of  that  week  they  refused  to  sell  our  goods,  and  other  job- 
bers all  through  New  England  had  received  this  proposition. 

Q.  This  proposition  applies,  then,  as  you  understand  it,  solely  to  plug  tobacco? — 
A.  Plug  and  cut  plug. 

Q.  You  said  this  first  proposition  of  2  cents  a  pound  and  3  per  cent  discount  was 
offered  provided  the  jobber  did  not  deal  in  the  goods  of  4  independent  companies,  of 
which  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company  was  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  three? — A.  The  Wetmore  Tobacco  Company  of  St.  Louis;  Finzer 
Brothers  of  Louisville;  and  the  Manufacturers'  Tobacco  Company,  also  of  Louisville. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  those  three  companies  still  independent? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  After  this  last  proposition  was  made,  of  1  cent  instead  of  2 
per  pound,  and  5J  per  cent  instead  of  3  per  cent  discount,  was  the  limitation  made 
also  upon  the  goods  of  these  four  companies? — A.  No;  it  was  changed  a  little.  The 
limitation  was  that  they  should  handle  no  goods  manufactured  by  a  new  company 
and  no  new  brands  manufactured  by  any  company. 

Q.  What  was  meant  by  a  new  company? — A.  A  company  that  had  started  since 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  started. 

VALUE   OF   REPUTATION    POSSESSED    BY    POPULAR   BRANDS   OF  TOBACCO. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  these  contracts  were  made  with  reference  to 
brands.  Are  the  brands  themselves  in  the  tobacco  business  of  large  value?  Does 
the  brand  get  an  established  reputation  and  help  the  sale  materially? — A.  It  does, 
unquestionably.  When  a  brand  becomes  known  and  the  consumer  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  it,  he  calls  upon  his  dealer  for  it,  and  the  dealer  is  very  anxious  to 
get  it.  The  better  the  consumer  knows  the  brand  if  he  likes  it  the  more  he  wants  it, 
and  the  more  valuable  it  becomes,  because  the  more  readily  it  is  sold. 

Q.  So  you  consider  the  brand  itself  a  valuable  asset? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  What  are  your  leading  brands? — A.  Central  Union  Plug  and  Cut  Plug,  U.  S., 
Pride  of  the  East,  Worker;  but  Central  Union  Cut  Plug  is  the  brand  which  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  its  agents  have  been  fighting  most  bitterly  in 
New  England. 

Q.  When  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
buys  out  small  firms,  they  regularly  buy  the  brands,  I  suppose? — A.  I  understand  so. 

KESTRICTIONS    ON    FUTURE   BUSINESS    OF    PERSONS    SELLING    OUT   TO    COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Do  they  make  any  further  contract  prohibiting  the  person  who  is  selling  out 
from  going  into  the  same  line  of  business  again? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so  in  most  cases. 

Q.  Was  that  true  in  your  own  case?— A.  It  was  not.  I  was  a  minority  stockholder 
and  was  sold  out,  and  I  was  simply  asked  not  to  go  into  business  for  some  years. 
I  declined  to  agree  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  the  usual  custom,  then,  for  a  contract  to  be  made  with  the  per- 
son selling  out  that  he  shall  not  go  into  business  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  I  believe 
so.  I  think  it  is  a  very  natural  thing  to  do;  I  have  understood  that  that  was  the 
rule,  and  that  most  men  have  been  under  obligation  not  to  go  into  business  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  they  placed  under  a  salary  for  not  going  into  business, 
or  is  an  extra  consideration  given  in  buying  their  plant? — A.  A  consideration  was 
given  in  buying  the  plant,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  a 
good  many  of  the  men  who  sold  out  were  given  high  offices  for  a  time.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  gradually  they  disappeared  and  ceased  to  be  active  officers  of  the 
Continental, 

EPPBCT   OF   CONSOLIDATIONS    UPON   THE    PRICE    OF   RAW    MATERIAL  AND    OF   THE   FINISHED 

PRODUCT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  What,  in  your  judgment,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  on  the  prices  of  these  brands  of  which 
you  are  speaking  other  than  brands  of  plug  tobacco  in  general? — A.  Well,  so  far  as 
the  consumer  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  any  difference. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  is  concerned,  what  effect  did  it  have? — 
A.  The  formation  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  had  much  more  effect  on 
the  price  of  leaf  grown  in  Virginia  and  in  North  and  South  Carolina  than  has  had 
the  Continental.  The  Continental  does  not  use  much  of  this  bright  tobacco  grown 
in  those  States,  whereas  the  American  Tobacco  Company  does  use  large  quantities 
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of  it,  and'  probably  buya  not  less  than  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  that  is  grown.  The 
formation  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  compelled  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina  to  be  content  with  greatly  reduced  prices,  especially  upon  cutters,  a  grade 
of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  for  which  grade  the  farmer  does 
not  now  realize  more  than  ha^lf  the  price  received  when  the  several  companies  compos- 
ing the  American  Tobacco  Company  were  competing  with  each  other  on  the  warehouse 
floors  through  thefr  buyers  or  leai  dealers  for  this  grade  of  tobacco.  Almost  the 
only  competition  that  there  is  now  (and  it  can  hardly  be  counted  as  competition)  is 
from  exporters,  who,  as  they  buy  a  different  grade  of  tobacco,  their  effect  is  not  felt. 
Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  been  driven  out  of  business  both  in  Virginia  and  North ' 
Carolina,  as  the  manufacturing  companies  for  whom  they  bought  or  to  whom  they 
sold  have  now  gone  into  the  trust.  Now,  as  to  the  Continental,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tobacco  it  uses  is  hurley  tobacco  and  is  grown  in  Kentucky  and  your  Kentucky 
witnesses  will  tell  you  more  than  I  can  about  the  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
tinental on  the  Kentucky  growers  of  tobacco. 

PRICES   PAID    BY    DEALERS    FOR   BUKLEY    TOBACCO. 

Q.  You,  yourself,  however,  are  buying  that  same  tobacco,  are  you? — A.  We  buy 
that  tobacco  and  manufacture  it. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices  in  tobacco  of  that  kind  for  the  last  few 
years? — A.  There  have  been  very  large  purchases  of  low  grades  by  reason  of  short 
crops.  The  low  grades  have  continued  at  good  prices.  The  price  of  the  finer  grades 
has  been  very  much  reduced. 

Q.  As  a  manufacturer  of  plug  tobacco,  have  you  yourself  been  able  to  benefit  by 
the  fact  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  has  been  in  a  position  to  lower  some- 
what the  price  to  the  dealers  in  these  better  grades? — A.  We  have  proportionately 
just  as  far  as  they  have.  One  thing  neither  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  nor 
any  other  company  can  do,  and  that  is  control  the  price  of  the  raw  material  exclu-  ' 
sively  for  their  own  benefit;  at  least  they  have  not  yet  devised  a  scheme  by  which 
they  have  been  able  to  do  so,  nor  can  they  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  selling 
tobacco  at  auction  continues.  The  less  competition  at  an  auction  sale  the  less  the 
price  obtained  is  bound  to  be,  and  each  buyer  will  benefit  proportionately  to  the 
extent  of  his  purchases.  Buying  so  much  tobacco  as  they  do,  they,  of  course,  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  price,  but  they  can  not  buy  any  cheaper  than  the  independent 
companies  do. 

PERCENTAGE   OF   OUTPUT    PURCHASED    BY"   DIFFERENT    COMPANIES. 

Q.  What  percentage  cf  the  entire  output  of  the  qualities  that  they  use  for  their 
business  do  they  buy? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  taking,  in  your  judgment,  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  Virginia  and  Carolinas  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  estimate  so  definitely  the  proportion  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  takes? — A.  No;  I  am  not  clear  enough  on  that.  That  is  a  matter  that  is 
very  much  disputed.  A  great  many  authorities  differ  on  it,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  an  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  total  quantity  of  tobacco  of  these  grades 
that  is  used  in  the  country  by  all  of  the  manufacturers? — A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  much  does  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company  use  in  the  course 
of  a  year? — A.  Well,  we  use,  both  North  and  South,  a  great  many  different  grades; 
we  use  both  western  and  eastern  tobaccos.  As  I  say,  our  company  is  only  a  young 
concern,  trying  to  do  a  little  business,  and  I  would  rather  not  state  here  publicly  just 
what  we  are  doing. 

Q.  I  did  not  care  for  a  detailed  answer,  of  course.  If  you  could  give  an  estimate 
as  to  the  possible  percentage  of  the  entire  amount,  that  would  be  definite  enough.— 
A.  I  could  not  do  that;  tobacco  varies  so  much. 

EFFECT    OF   THE    INTERNAL-REVENUE   TAX. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  opinion  briefiy  with  reference  to  the  Internal- 
revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  and  as  to  the  effects  of  the  change  of  the  tax.— A.  Well,  the 
change  that  will  take  place  on  the  Ist  of  July  will  help  the  manufacturers  and  the 
dealers,  that  is  all.  It  is  not  going  to  reach  the  consumer;  I  do  not  think  it  will 
help  the  farmer. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  the  tax  is  now,  and  what  it  will  be  when  the 
new  law  goen  into  effect?— A.  It  is  12  cents  a  pound  now,  and  on  the  1st  of  July 
it  is  to  be  reduced  20  per  cent. 
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Q.  Whoii  was  the  Utx  put.  at  12  rrnts  a  jkiuikI? — A.  When  the  S[)anish  war 
started. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  tax  at  tliat  time  upon  the  price  to  the 
consumers? — A.  It  advanceil  the  price.  For  instance,  formerly  a  consumer  got  2  ounces 
of  tobacco  for  5  cents.  After  the  tax  was  changed  the  consumer  got  If  ounces  for 
5  cents,  and  I  believe  that  after  the  tax  clianges  in  July  he  A\iU  continue  to  get  1| 
ounces  for  5  cents,  and  only  that. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  added  war  tax  did  that  make  the  consumer  bear? 
You  said  he  had  formerly  been  getting  2  ounces  of  tobacco  for  5  cents,  and  after- 
wards If.  Did  that  put  practically  all  the  burden  of  the  tax  upon  him? — \.  No;  not 
entirely;  on  some  bramls  he  did  pay  the  entire  additional  tax;  on  others  he  did  not. 
Some  manufacturers  under  the  old  tax  made  2, 4,  and  8  ounce  packages,  while  under 
the  new  tax  they  have  been  1 5,  2 J,  and  3 J  ounces. 

Q.  On  the  other  grades  you  think  that  the  manufacturer  must  bear  a  part  of  the 
burden  at  any  rate? — A.  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  affect  the  dealer,  do  you  think,  at  all? — A.  I  do  imt  think  it  did.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should. 

Q.  You  think  now  that  this  reduction  in  the  tax  that  is  to  come  shortly  will  go 
practically  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer? — A.  The  manufacturer  and  dealer. 

Q.  Manufacturers  and  dealere? — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  I  underetand,  has  announced  that  they  will  reduce  their  price  1  cent  a 
pound  Jul)'  1.  The}'  get  a  reduction  in  tax  of  2.4  cents  per  pound,  so  that  1  cent  a 
pound  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  dealer.  The  reduction  in  tax  is  going  to  be  divided 
between  the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  and  will  not  reach  the  consumer. 

ECONOMIES    EFFECTED    BY    IXDr.STRI.^.1,    COMBIX.iTOX. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  organization  of  a  large  combination,  such  as  that  of  the 
Continental  Company,  do  you  think  that  they  have  any  advantages  in  the  matter  of 
saving  of  labor  or  saving  c>f  freights,  or  other  advantages  which  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  would  make  such  combinations  advisable? — A.  They  may  have 
some  advantages  in  freights;  they  are  not  supposed  to,  however,  if  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  is  enforced.  They  may  be  able  to  buy  a  few  things  cheaper,  but  as 
regards  the  raw  material — leaf  tobacco,  which  is,  of  course,  the  principal  ingredient 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  tobacco — they  must  make  their  purchases  at  auction 
on  the  warehouse  floor  just  the  same  as  any  small  manufacturer;  in  that  they  have 
no  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  very  expensive  offices  and  officers, 
and  I  think  that  any  little  advantage  they  may  have  in  the  price  of  some  materials, 
such  as  foil,  printing,  and  so  on,  will  be  far  more  than  offset  by  reason  of  the  expen- 
sive way  in  which  they  do  business  and  advertise. 

ECONOMY    IN    .^.DVERTISING. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  tliat  comes  from  the  consolidation  in 
advertising?  If,  for  example,  they  buy  up,  let  us  say,  thirty  or  forty  different 
brands  and  concentrate  their  strength  largely  upon  a  comparatively  few,  does  that 
give  them  any  advantage  in  advertising? — A.  They  are  able  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  advertising.  I  notice  that  the  brands  of  some  few  companies  that  went  into 
the  Continental  are  being  advertised  much  more  extensively  than  they  ever  were 
before. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  am  not  asking  for  definite  information  in  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  rather  as  to  your  views  on  the  subject.  Would  you  judge  that  by  concen- 
trating the  advertising  in  that  way  on  two  or  three  brands,  and  stopping  the  advertising 
largely  on  others,  perhaps  dropping  some  brands  entirety,  the;  e  would  be  any  eco- 
nomic gain  to  the  combination? — A.  There  would  be,  but  could  they  afford  to  drop 
the  brands  they  bought  and  paid  for?  They  have  not  done  so,  except  some  unim- 
portant brands;  they  have  not  dropped  brands  advertised  previously  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  if  20  independent  companies  who  have  been 
competitively  advertising  one  against  the  other  should  come  together  and  con- 
centrate that  advertising  a  great  saving  would  be  effected. — A.  Theoretically  that  is 
right. 

Q.  Practically? — ^A.  Practically  that  has  not  been  the  result,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  is  not  a  practical  saving? — A.  I  think  that  if  the  facts  were 
known  the  advertising  even  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  in  the  last  year, 
would  be  shown  to  be  fully  up  to  that  of  the  constituent  companies.  I  do  not  know, 
but  that  is  what  I  should  think.  As  I  said  before,  I  know  that  some  lirands  of  some 
companies  have  been  advertised  more  extensively  than  ever  before. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  COMBINATIONS  UPON  EXPENSES   OP  TRANSPOETATION. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  freight  saving,  there  is  another  view  besides  the  one 
which  you  mention.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  when  a  company  was 
organized  that  took  in  several  constituent  companies  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  large  sums  could  be  saved  by  the  company's  shipping  from  the  plant  situated 
nearest  to  the  person  giving  orders  and  thus  avoiding  cross  freights? — A.  That  could 
not  very  well  be  done  in  the  tobacco  business.  A  certain  brand  is  made  in  a  certain 
district,  and  they  do  not  make  the  same  brands  in  four  or  five  of  their  factories. 
They  make  all  of  one  brand  in  one  factory  as  far  as  I  have  ever  known.  They  have 
plants  in  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  and  in  Richmond,  and  they  do  not  make  the  same 
brand  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Richmond,  so  that  the  Richmond  brand  if  it  were  ordered 
in  San  Francisco  would  have  to  be  manufactured  and  go  from  Richmond,  and  if  the 
St.  Louis  brand  were  ordered  in  Boston  it  would  have  to  be  manufactured  out  there 
and  shipped  to  Boston;  so  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  save  freights  on  it. 

ECONOMY  BY  REDUCTION   OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  TRAVELING  SALESMEN. 

Q.  Is  tobacco  sold  either  by  the  independent  companies  or  by  the  Continental 
Company  largely  through  traveling  salesmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  suppose  that  the  consolidation  of  several  independent  companies 
into  one  would  enable  them  to  make  a  saving  by  lessening  the  number  of  traveling 
salesmen  to  do  the  same  amount  of  business? — A.  It  would  unquestionably  do  so, 
especially  if  there  were  no  independent  companies,  but  with  independent  com- 
panies springing  up  and  having  to  be  fought  they  are  required  to  keep  salesmen  in 
the  field.     Still  some  saving  can  undoubtedly  be  made  in  that  way. 

MANAGEMENT    OF   THE    INDIVIDUAL    PLANTS   OF   THE   CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  these  plants  that  have  become  part  of  this  combinar 
tion  run  by  owners  or  stockholders  or  by  employees? — A.  By  employees;  those 
einployees  of  course  may  be  stockholders  in  a  small  way,  but  that  is  all. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  a  plant  of  any  account  can  be  run  aa  economically  by 
employees  aa  by  owners? — A.  Certainly  not;  every  man  is  going  to  look  closer  after 
his  own  shilling. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  there  would  be  a  loss  to  this  combination  in  that  regard? — 
A.  I  should  certainly  think  so. 

THE    CONTINENTAL   TOBACCO    COMPANY    LIMITS   THE   PRICE    OF   TOBACCO.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  spoken  of  selling  your  goods  largely  through  jobbers. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the  factor 
system  in  selling  tobacco? — A.  There  is  no  factor  system  in  vogue  now  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany to  insist  upon  a  certain  fixed  price  to  consumers  and  upon  a  certain  fixed 
price  to  retailers,  and  to  permit  the  jobbers  to  get  their  profits  through  discount  on 
goods  sold? — A.  Before  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  a  few  weeksago, 
a  Mr.  Bushnell,  president  of  the  Wholesale  Groceries'  Association  of  New  England, 
appeared  and  said  that  in  Aj)ril,  1900,  he  went  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
and  asked  them  to  put  a  limited  price  on  its  brands;  by  a  limited  price  was  meant 
that  they  should  fix  a  price  at  which  the  goods  would  be  sold  to  retailers  by  the 
jobbers.  He  went  on  to  say  that  they  said:  "Well,  what  will  you  do  for  us  if  we 
do  that  for  you,  we  are  ready;"  and  then  the  Continental  and  Mr.  Bushnell,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  got  up  this  scheme  that  I  have  already  spoken  of,  giving  2 
cents  a  pound  to  the  jobbers  and  3  per  cent  discount  to  those  who  would  refuse  to  handle 
other  outside  goods,  so  that  they  have  had  a  limited  price  in  New  England  since  then 
until  a  week  or  two  ago  it  was  withdrawn  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  limited 
price  now  in  Massachusetts.     There  is  in  the  other  states  of  New  England. 

Q.  So  that  each  jobber  in  Massachusetts  is  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  price  that 
he  pleases? — A.  Yes,  in  Massachusetts.only. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  other  states  this  system  of  limited  price  is  still  in  vogue?— 
A.  In  the  New  England  states  it  still  holds  good. 

Q.  Does  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  sell  directly  to  the  retail  dealers  or 
large  wholesale  dealers,  or  only  to  the  larger  jobbers? — A.  They  sell  to  the  jobbers 
and  prepare  a  list  of  what  is  known  as  sub-jobbers,  those  to  whom  large  jobbers  sell. 
The  jobbers  sell  to  those  sub-jobbers  who  get  very  nearly  the  same  price  that  the 
jobbers  would  get. 

1  See  pp.  306,  320,  330,  332-338,  340-341. 


THE  AGKBEMENT  BETWEEN   THE   CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO    COMPANY    AND    ITS   JOBBEES. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  with  a  great  degree  of  definiteness  concerning  the  forms  of 
agreement,  as  to  discounts  and  so  on,  between  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and 
the  jobbers.  You  have  said  that  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  these  contracts  were  not 
in  writing.  Is  the  source  of  your  information  first  hand? — A.  I  liave  never  heard  of 
any  written  contracts;  the  information  has  come  to  me  through  personal  contact  with 
jobbers  in  New  England,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee that  I  spoke  of.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  tliis  Mr.  Bushnell's  experi- 
ence until  he  came  out  and  testified.  That  was  confirmatory  of  what  every  jobber 
in  New  England  had  done  months  before. 

Q.  Your  information  is  directly  from  jobbers  who  have  themselves  made  these 
contracts? — A.  Who  have  themselves  agreed  to  these  propositions.  In  many  cases 
jobbers  who  have  refused  to  handle  our  goods  and  who  are  still  refusing  to  handle 
them,  have  told  me  that  they  would  be  glad  to  handle  them,  but  they  couldn't;  they 
dared  not.  I  went  into  Fall  Eiver  last  October,  and  found  from  our  salesman  there 
that  the  three  jobbers  who  were  handling  our  goods  there  at  that  time  were  about  to 
throw  them  out.  I  went  around  to  see  them.  They  all  told  me  they  had  to  do  it; 
they  could  not  live  without  Continental  goods,  and  that  although  they  were  doing 
very  well  with  ours,  still  they  would  have  to  put  them  out,  because  our  goods  and 
independent  goods  were  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  business  they  did,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  do  anything  else. 

GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  I  judge  from  your  earlier  statement  that  you  consider  this  method  of  doing 
business  something  of  an  industrial  abuse.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
with  reference  to  remedies? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  I  think 
we  ought  to  hve  and  let  live;  I  think  a  man  like  myself,  living  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia— a  state  that  has  been  interested  in  tobacco  for  generations — should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  tobacco  business  if  he  wishes,  and  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family, 
and  be  entitled  to  sell  to  whoever  is  willing  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  goods. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  this  practice  ought  to  be  prohibited? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  What  form  of  legislation  do  you  suggest? — A.  Well,  the  Government  takes  hold 
of  railroads  and  other  public  corporations  and  controls  them  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
would  say  that  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  to  the  public  on  exchanges  should 
be  under  governmental  control.  You  have  bank  examiners;  you  should  have  exam- 
iners for  the  industrial  corporations. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  all  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  on  the  market 
should  be  subject  to  examination  by  Government  officials? — A.  Yes;  and  should  be 
under  control,  and  not  allowed  to  sell  goods  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  at  differ- 
ent prices  from  what  they  ask  the  man  from  Maine  to  paj'. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  law,  then,  should  provide  that  goods  of  the  same  grade 
should  be  sold  to  all  consumers  who  are  under  substantially  equal  circumstances  at 
the  same  rate? — A.  And  without  discriminating  against  him.  That  is  to  say,  goods 
ought  not  to  be  sold  upon  the  condition  that  the  purchasers  shall  not  handle  the  goods 
of  competing  companies.  If  not,  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  have  a  complete 
monopoly? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  consider  that  in  restraint  of  trade,  would  you? — 
A.  Unquestionably. 

TERRITORY  IN  WHICH    PREFERENTIAL    RATES  WERE    GIVEN    BY  THE    CONTINENTAL   TOBACCO 

COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  said  these  contracts  name  specifically  the  brands  of  4 
different  companies.  Do  you  know  whether  this  special  discount  for  refusing  to 
handle  the  brands  of  these  special  companies  was  tried  at  all  outside  of  the  immediate 
territory  where  these  companies  were  doing  business?  Is  it  a  general  contract  made 
all  over  the  United  States  for  one  particular  set  of  jobbers  handling  your  goods? — A. 
Only  in  the  New  England  states  so  far  as  I  know.  You  understand  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  as  has  been  testified  by  a  good  many  jobbers  in  New  England, 
own  and  control  80  per  cent  of  the  brands  in  demand  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  it  was  very  important  to  them  to  be  able  to  induce  the  dealers  to 
take  their  goods. 

_  Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips)  .  Did  they  lower  the  price  at  places  where  they  met  competi- 
tion from  independent  concerns,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  price  up  at  those  points 
where  such  competition  did  not  exist? — A.  No,  I  won't  say  that.     In  the  first  place,  I 
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am  Hotas  well  posted  on  other  HPetions  of  the  country  as  I  am  on  New  England.  That 
is  where  we  have  been  doing  our  principal  work,  but  they  have  unquestionably  had 
different  prices  and  different  schemes  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  They  have 
had  one  scheme  for  the  South  and  another  for  New  England .  You  understand  that  this 
proposition  did  not  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  at  all;  it  was  only  the  dealer 
who  was  affected  by  these  propositions,  and  we  were  shut  out  from  reaching  that 
consumer  by  reason  of  the  dealers  being  prohibited  from  handling  our  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  consider  that  the  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
pany has  been  injured  financially  by  the  stand  the  Continental  company  has  taken 
in  New  England? — A.  At  first  it  was  quite  serious,  but  we  have  been  able  to  over- 
come it  to  a  certain  extent  by  hard  fighting  and  hard  work.  We  have  not  made  the 
progress,  however,  we  would  have  made  if  we  had  been  free. 

REMEDI.\L   LEfilSLATION    nESIRlCIl. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  advantage  of  the  anti-trust  law  that  gives  you  a  remedy? — 
A.  No;  that  would  be  like  a  mosquito  trying  to  fight  an  elephant,  to  do  a  thing  of 
that  kind.     We  have  enough  to  do  to  try  to  sell  a  few  goods. 

Q.  If  you  could  prove  damage  could  you  collect  it? — A.  Probably,  but  damage  is 
a  pretty  hard  thing  to  establish,  especially  as  we  are  not  doing  all  of  our  business  in 
New  England,  and  are  working  elsewhere  to  do  business  and  are  making  some  prog- 
ress. As  I  say,  we  have  not  made  the  progress  we  would  have  made  had  we  been 
free. 

Q.  Would  an  inducement  of  damage  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
that  you  could  prove  be  sufficient? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  while  we 
were  doing  that  our  business  would  be  neglected.  I  have  been  in  law  cases  once  or 
twice  in  my  life,  and  do  not  like  them;  they  are  very  absorbing,  take  np  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and,  as  I  say,  we  have  our  own  business  to  attend  to. 

Q.  You  think  the  Government  should  interfere  in  such  a  case? — A.  I  think  the 
Government  should,  unquestionably.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  protected.  We  are 
entitled  to  some  protection;  we  are  entitled  to  do  business. 

XnE    PURCH.VSE   OE    AMERICAN    TOBACCO    EOR  THE    REGIE    OF   EUROPE   AND   FOR  .TAPAN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  said  you  thought  the  American  Company  were  pur- 
chasers of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  bright  leaf  of  the  Virginias  and  Carolinas.  Are 
there  any  other  purchasers  in  that  field  except  the  independents  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Coinpany? — A.  Yes;  leaf  dealers  who  are  buying  to  sell  to  independent  fac- 
tories, and  exporters  of  leaf  tobacco. 

Q.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  tobacco  for  export  purchased  in  your 
section  for  the  regie  of  Europe? — A.  In  "Virginia  the  dark  tobaccos  are  purchased  for 
regie  contracts,  for  Austria-Hungary,  and  so  on.  That  has  not  affected  those  bright 
tobaccos  at  all  except  during  the  last  12  months.  Formerly  leaf  dealers  bought 
for  the  Japanese.  The  American  Tobacco  Company,  we  understand,  have  control 
of  that  market,  and  these  dealers  are  no  longer  buying  for  export  to  Japan.  That 
also  has  affected  the  price  of  leaf  tobacco  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
I  am  talking  of  bright  tobacco. 

Q.  In  what  states  do  the  purchasers  for  the  British  market  procure  their  sup- 
plies?— A.  In  these  three  states. 

Q.  And  Kentucky? — A.  And  in  Kentucky,  yes.  Dark  tobaccos  are  bought  very 
largely  by  some. 

THE   EFFECT   OF  THE   EUROPEAN    DEMAND    UPON   THE    PRICE   OF   AMERICAN   TOBACCO. 

Q.  As  a  tobacco  man,  do  you  regard  these  purchasers  either  for  the  European  con- 
tinent or  for  the  British  market  as  competitors? — A.  Not  to  a  very  large  extent. 
They  buy  different  grades  of  tobacco.  The  exporters  buy  export  leaf;  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  buys  smokers  and  cutters,  etc. 

Q.  As  a  practical  tobacco  manufacturer,  what  effect  do  you  think  that  the  purchase 
for  these  European  governments  which  close  their  doora  against  American  tobacco  has 
on  the  American  product  and  its  price? — A.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  pur- 
chases now  for  Japan,  and  the  effect  has  certainly  been  to  keep  down  very  materially 
the  price  of  the  grades  that  formerly  were  exported  to  Japan.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  being  bought  for  export  to  Japan,  and  the  farmers  were 
getting  delightful  prices — well,  prices  at  which  they  could  make  some  money.  Very 
soon  the  American  Tobacco  Company  bought  the  largest  cigarette  concern  in  Japan, 
and  by  degrees  they  got  control  of  the  purchasing  of  tobacco.     At  least,  we  hear  no 
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more  of  the  Japanese  buying  direct  from  dealere.  At  that  time  it  wuh  tin.-  dealers 
who  were  buying  this  tobacco  for  export  to  Japan. 

Q.  The  purchases  of  tobacco  that  were  made  for  the  European  markets  were  then 
for  the  governments  of  Europe,  like  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  others,  who 
own  all  tobacco  and  buy  it  and  dispose  of  it  afterwards  to  their  people?  These  com- 
panies and  the  American  Company  you  say  now  almost  control  the  price? — A. 
These  countries — France,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Spain — use  only  dark  tobaccos.  They 
don't  buy  those  bright  tobaccos  at  all,  or  they  buy  so  little  it  does- not  count,  so  that 
they  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company  don't  come  in  contact  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  product  of  tobacco. — A.  You  know  tobacco  varies 
as  much  as  wheat  and  rye. 

Q.  How  are  the  purchases  made  iiow  by  the  European  f^overnments? — A.  Through 
representatives;  through  regies. 

THE   EFFECT   OF   THE   T0BACC(_1    .MOXOPOLY    I'POX    THE    liKclWEKS   OF  TOBACCO. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  manufacturers  are  limited  to  almost  one  thing  in  each  state? 
Is  it  a  fact,  now,  that  it  has  become  a  monopoly  even  in  the  purchase? — A.  Unques- 
tionably. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  growers  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  in 
respect  to  these  closed  doors  against  American  tobacco  in  Europe'' — A.  The  growers 
of  tobacco  are  very  sick  of  their  job,  undoubtedly.  Last  year  the  acreage  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  was  unquestionably  reduced  30  to  40  per  cent;  some  claim  50  per 
cent;  and  even  with  that  short  crop — prices  have  not  gone  high.  Had  there  been 
no  American  or  Continental  Tobacco  Company  the  farmers  would  have  received, 
I  believe,  this  past  year  twice  the  price  they  have  received.  Bright' wrappers  that 
in  1894  were  selling  on  the  warehouse  floor  at  from  $60  to  S75  have  sold  at  from  $30 
to  $40.     That  is  one  item. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Sixty  to  $75? — A.  A  hundred ■  pounds ;  that  is  one  item. 
Wrappers  have  been  very  scarce  in  this  last  crop,  and  if  the  companies  had  all  been 
independent — competing  with  each  other  for  this  short  crop  of  wrappers — ^the  price 
would  have  been  very  much  better  for  the  farmers. 

PKOBABLE  EFFECT  lU''  FREE  TOBACCO  FKOM  CUBA. 

Q.  From  the  fact  that  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  control 
so  much  of  the  product,  and  the  purchasers  for  the  European  governments  also  con- 
trol a  large  jiercentage,  what  is  the  vie^^•  of  the  southern  raiser  of  tobacco  as  to  the 
resultif  we  should  have  free  tobacco  from  Cuba? — A.  Well,  the  tobacco  from  Cuba 
would  not  come  into  competition  with  the  tobacco  grown  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina.   It  is  a  different  tobacco  altogether. 

Q.  How  about  Connecticut? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  affect  that,  but  that  is  a 
tobacco  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the  tobacco  we 
use. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  bright  leaf  and 
dark  leaf? — A.  In  this  country  there  is  a  great  deal  more  bright  tobacco  used  than 
dark;  the  dark  is  exported  principally  to  those  countries  you  have  named. 

C'OJIPETITIOX    IN   THE   PURCH.\SE    CIF   LEAF  TOBACCO. 

Q.  Now,  do  those  countries  compete  with  each  other  for  this  product? — A.  Not 
very  much.  They  have  a  little  arrangement  among  themselves  by  which  they  do  not 
compete  very  keenly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.  )  A  few  years  ago  did  competition  exist  when  there  were 
20,  30,  or  even  40  dealers  in  tobacco  in  Virginia  who  sold  to  the  European  govern- 
ments?—A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  But  now  that  there  is  only  one  there  is  no  comj)etition? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  is  practically  no  competition  for  the  bright  leaf;  the  dark 
leaf  being  used  for  export  and  the  bright  leaf  being  used  in  America? — A.  \'ery  little 
competition. 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  you  want  to  make  to  the  commission? — A.  That  is  the 
statement.  The  farmer  is  realizing  that  more  and  more,  and  is  getting  more  and 
more  disgustecl  with  the  raising  of  tobacco,  because  even  if  he  is  getting  the  same 
price  he  is  not  so  well  satisfied  if  he  sees  only  one  or  two  buyers  as  if  he  sees  20. 
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THE  PRICE  OP  TOBACCO  WITHIN  EECENT  YEAES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Were  prices  materially  less  in  1900  than  in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding, the  years  1898  and  1899? — A.  On  fine  grades  of-tobacflo,  yes;  on  low  grades, 
no.  Low  coarse  grades  costing  under  |5  have  been  relatively  high,  but  it  is  the 
high  prices  for  the  high  grades  that  raise  the  farmer's  average,  and  it  is  the  average 
price  per  acre  that  is  going  to  tell  the  tale.  In  some  of  the  principal  markets  in 
North  Carolina,  Wilson  and  Rockymount,  the  average  last  year  was,  I  think,  6* 
cents.     Wilson  sold  18,000,000  pounds;  Rockymount,  12,000,000.     These  were  the 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Can  you  give  any  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  laat 
three  years  with  prices  from  1894  to  18977 — A.  No,  I  can  not  very  well.  You  see 
different  grades  have  been  affected  differently.  Sometimes  one  grade  is  short  in  one 
crop  and  heavy  in  another.  It  is  not  like  wheat;  not  like  cotton.  There  is  such  a, 
tremendous  variety  grown  by  the  farmers;  they  vary  their  crops  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Have  this  year's  prices  materially  differed  from  those  of  last  year? — A.  Well, 
I  should  say  that  the  low  grades  of  bright  tobacco  have  been  much  higher;  the  low 
grades  that  have  been  exported  to  England  principally  have  been  higher.  The 
better  grades  have  been  a  good  deal  lower. 

difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  foe  peosecution  under  the  sherman 

anti-teust  law. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  you  might  avail  yourself  of  the  remedy  offered  by 
the  anti-trust  law  in  bringing  suit  for  restraint  of  trade  of  which  you  complain,  by 
reason  of  this  monopoly.  In  that  connection  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  evidence  from  the  parties  who  have  entered  into  these  tacit  under- 
standings, or  what  you  would  call  private  agreements,  with  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company? — A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  voluntary  evidence,  I  think.  The 
Government  could  command  evidence,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  a  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  to  give  the 
evidence? — A.  Unquestionably,  because  they  would  suffer  the  consequences. 

Q.  For  that  same  reason  would  you  object  to  giving  the  names  of  these  parties  you 
refer  to  that  you  think  have  such  an  agreement  with  the  company? — A.  The  whole 
list  of  jobbers  through  New  England.  You  can  take  Bradstreet's  book  and  find 
them  in  every  town.     I  can  give  you  the  names  of  a  good  many. 

Q.  I  do  not  press  it  if  you  think  there  is  any  danger  coming  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, you  understand? — A.  I  will  give  you  some  names. 

Q.  One  moment.'  I  don't  ask  this  question  for  you  to  give  the  names  if  it  is  going 
to  cause  any  trouble  to  these  parties  at  all. — A.  You  understand  these  parties  have 
ceased  to  be  our  friends. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  feel  any  mercy  toward  them? — A.  If  it  will  do  any  good  I  will 
give  them:  MacGeenery  Bros.  &  Manning,  of  Boston;  Louis  Jesselson,  Boston. 
The  three  jobbers  in  Fall  River  who  threw  out  our  goods  are  Allen,  Slade  &  Co., 
P.  E.  Cox,  the  Coffey  Estate.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  Humphrey  &  Cornell  Company, 
Finney  &  Co.,  Anthony,  McGee,  and  two  or  three  others  whose  names  I  do  not 
remember.  In  New  Bedford,  Driscoll,  Church  &  Hall,  Potter;  I  can  hand  youalong 
list  if  you  want  it. 

Q.  You  have  given  sufiicient.  It  has  been  a  general  matter  throughout  New 
England? — A.  All  over  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Ml-.  Phillips.)  Your  firm  has  been  thrown  out  not  on  account  of  com- 
plaints of  your  tobacco,  but  because  of  these  offers  that  you  have  named? — A.  No 
complaint  at  all  of  our  tobacco.  The  only  complaint  was  that  it  was  too  good,  that 
is  all.  If  the  tobacco  was  inferior  or  too  high  priced,  then  we  would  not  have  had 
to  meet  this  at  all,  because  then  we  would  have  had  a  natural  death;  but  the  fact 
that  our  goods  were  good  and  we  were  able  to  sell  them  at  the  right  prices  caused 
the  combination  to  see  what  was  ahead. 

THE  UNITED   STATES  TOBACCO   COMPANY   AND   ITS  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  would  you  say  was  your  most  popular  brand?— A. 
Central  Union. 

Q.  Was  that  title  chosen  as  the  workingman's  anti-trust  brand?— A.  No,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was;  we  did  not  choose  it  especially  for  that.  , 

Q.  It  is  not  taken  from  the  title  of  any  organization?— A.  No,  there  is  a  Central 
Labor  Union,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  from  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Is  the  help  employed  by  you  organized  help?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  a  regular  organization  among  the  ■n-orkeR?? — A.  The  International 
Tobacco  Workers'  Union. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  that  organization  are  pleasant,  are  they? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  You  have  arrangements  with  them  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  wages? — A.  The 
advisory  board  in  each  town  or  each  section  fixes  the  wages,  and  their  schedule  is 
confirmed  by  the  international  board. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  in  conjunction  with  some  one  representing  your  firm? — A. 
No;  they  promulgate  the  scale  and  we  agree  to  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  for  a  certain  period  of  time? — A.  Unlimited  time.  There  are  some 
questions;  there  was  a  new  scale  adopted  last  December. 

■  Q.  Was  this  scale  also  fixed? — A.  It  was  onerous  and  afterwards  changed,  and  has 
been  modified  since  that. 

Q.  Modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  employers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  schedule  also  regulate  the  hours  per  day? — A.  Ten  hours  per  day,  but 
still  we  can  employ  overtime  by  paying  extra,  paying  time  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  your  help  all  male  help? — A.  No;  male  and  female. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  each? — A.  About  two- thirds  male  help. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  general  idea  of  the  rate  of  wages,  minimum  and  maximmn  and 
average? — ^A.  I  should  say  our  hands  made  from  $3  to  $12  a  week. 

THE   SHEEMAN    ANTI-TRUST   LAW. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  United  States  anti- 
trust law? — ^A.  Not  especially.     You  mean  the  Sherman  law? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  know  a  little  of  it,  not  much  about  it;  I  have  read  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  complaint  to  any  district  attorney  where  you  have  suffered? — A. 
We  have  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  object  to  you  to  make  a  complaint  if  you  knew  that  the  law 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  and  also  of  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  prosecutions  for  violations  of  that  law? — A.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  would;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  evidence.  Those  who  are  still  controlled, 
those  who  have  thrown  out  our  goods,  won't  give  voluntary  evidence,  and  if  I  should 
go  to  a  district  attorney  and  tell  him  this  story  he  would  say,  "Bring  proof."  I  can 
not  bring  that  proof. 

Q.  Could  you  think  of  any  improvement  of  the  law  which  will  make  the  getting 
of  evidence  easier? — A.  Well,  if  we  had  the  right  to  make  these  men  come  up  and 
testify  under  oath  we  might  get  it. 

Q.  Haven't  you  that  right  now? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could,  and  as  I  say 
besides  we  could  not  afford  it;  it  would  be  too  expensive  business  for  us  to  go  to  law 
with  a  corporation  of  this  magnitude.  One  company  tried  it  for  years,  and  they  are 
out  of  existence  to-day.  The  National  Tobacco  Company  carried  on  suits  for  years 
in  New  Jersey  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  they  were  carried  over 
year  after  year,  at  least  for  a  long  time;  if  they  failed,  vrith  all  the  capital  they  had 
behind  them,  it  would  be  pretentious  for  a  little  concern  like  us  to  make  such  an 
attack. 

_Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  private  suits,  but  public  prosecutions? — A.  As  I  i-^y,  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  evidence. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  difficulty  that  attends  the  administration  of  all  criminal  law? — ^A. 
Probably  it  is.    I  am  only  a  business  man;  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  How  can  laws  be  made  that  will  be  self-executing  and  leave  citizens  entirely 
free  from  responsibility  to  furnish  evidence? — A.  They  can  not  be. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  here  to  find  out  the  facts  and  recommend  to  Congress  some  change 
in  this  law  which  will  improve  it,  if  possible. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  we  can  get  this  only  from  the  experience  of  men  and  companies  under  the 
administration  of  the  law.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  be  able  to  state  some  respect 
in  which  the  law  can  make  the  getting  of  evidence  easier? — A.  I  would  hardly  pre- 
sume to  go  tnto  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  you  not  partly  meet  that  question  by  the  statement  that 
we  should  have  a  public  examiner? — ^A.  He  would  know  a  good  deal  of  this.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  could  be  done.  I  think  this,  however,  that  a  great  many  individuals 
and  small  firms  hke  ours  incorporate  their  business.  Our  concern  is  an  incorporated 
company,  but  the  stockholders  are  only  a  few  friends  joined  together;  the  company 
is  not  a  public  corporation  at  all;  its  stock  is  not  sold,  and  the  laws  that  would  apply 
to  large  corporations  and  trusts  should  not  apply  to  these  little  firms.  That  is  why 
I  suggest  that  this  law  should  deal  with  industrial  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold 
to  the  public. 
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(.1.  (r.y  "Mr.  C!i,ARKE, )  Well,  I  do  not.  know  as  1  (niglil.  1o  press  Iho  liointlwas 
making.  It  is  only  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  getting  evidence? — A.  That  has 
been  the  difficulty. 

Q.  For  that  the  administrators  of  the  law  necessarily  depend  largely  upon  the  citi- 
zens?— A.  Grand  juries,  when  upon  information  they  hear  of  any  wrongdoing,  take 
up  the  case  and  present  it,  do  they  not? 

Q.  The  grand  jury  has  to  examine  witnesses. — A.  Very  well;  that  is  all  we  need  in 
this  case,  to  examine  witnesses;  we  could  not  do  that. 

Q.  If  you  will  furnish  to  the  district  attorney  a  list  of  witnesses  in  this  case,  do  you 
not  think  he  will  institute  an  inquiry? — A.  We  have  not  thought  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  he  would  not? — A.  No,  not  especially;  we 
have  not  tried  it  at  all.  As  I  say,  we  have  gone  on  trying  to  sell  our  goods.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  giving  particular  attention  to.  We  have  given  some  little  atten- 
tion to  getting  a  law  passed  in  Massachusetts,  where  we  suffered  especiaHy,  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  trust  to  make  these  discriminations. 

Q.  Have  you  more  confidence  in  a  state  law,  or  the  administration  of  it,  than  in  a 
national  law  on  this  subject? — A.  No,  certainly  not. 

THE   PROPOSED   MASSACHUSETTS    LAW    FOR  THE   PROTECTION    OF  TEADEE.S. 

Q.  Is  the  change  concerning  which  you  have  testified  in  Massachusetts  as  com- 
pared with  New  England  generally  due  to  your  appearance  before  the  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  do  you  think? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that;  I  do  not 
know  what  brought  around  the  change.  The  bill  of  which  I  speak  passed  the  house 
by  174  to  8;  it  is  now  in  the  senate. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  terms  of  that  bill? — A.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

'  'A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  traders. 

"First.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  doing  business  in  this  Commonwealth  shall 
make  it  a  condition  of  the  sale  of  their  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  not  sell  or  deal  in  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation. 

"Second.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  the  agent  of  such  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  who  violates  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  chapter  shall  be  punished 
for  the  first  offense  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  and  not  exceedmg  ?100,  and  for  each 
succeeding  offense  by  fine  of  ngt  less  than  $100  and  not  exceeding  1500,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 

Q.  Is  not  that  subject  covered  by  the  national  law  already  on  the  statute  hook?— 
A.  It  may  be,  but  the  national  law  did  not  come  to  our  relief,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  we  may  get  relief  there  where  we  are  most  seriously  affected. 

Q.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  have  to  be  enforced  by  substantially  the  same 
kind  of  machinery  as  the  national  law,  will  it  not? — A.  The  independent  companies 
are  all  interested  in  this  bill  and  have  been  aiding  some,  giving  evidence,  etc. 

Q.  The  district  attorney  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  will  have  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions under  that  law,  will  he  not? — A.  Unquestionably;  yes. 

Q.  Just  exactly  the  same  as  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  has  to 
institute  prosecutions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  be  benefited  by  a  state  law  which  is  no  better  than  a  national 
law,  is  substantially  the  same  in  its  provisions,  and  covers  only  one  state  where  the 
national  law  covers  the  whole  country? — A.  A  national  law  would  be  better  were  it 
enforced.  It  would  be  very  much  better  for  us,  of  course;  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  because  this  is  only  going  to  apply  in  one  state.  But  in  Massachusetts 
the  facts  are  well  known,  the  newspapers  have  discussed  them,  and  the  district  attor- 
ney there  would  proceed.  We  would  not  be  required  to  get  up  information  and 
testimony,  because  he  would  have  it  right  at  his  door. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  district  attorney  in  Massachusetts,  under  th^  state  law, 
would  institute  prosecutions  of  his  own  accord  without  any  complaint  by  any  per- 
son?— A.  Probably  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  procedure  is  there,  but  there  have 
been  men  who  have  suffered  enough  in  Massachusetts  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  district  attorney  unquestionably. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  United  States  district  attorney  in  Massachu- 
setts?— ^A.  There  must  be,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  or  does  not  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  require  the 
attorney-general  to  bring  the  action  or  direct  the  district  attorney  to  begin  ^^  smtf 
That  is,  it  can  not  be  brought  by  the  district  attorney  without  coming  through  the 
attorney-general? — ^A.  I  presume  not.  I  presume  that  the  attorney-general  as  the 
superior  officer  gives  his  orders. 
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THJi    UNITED    STATKB   TOBAtXO    COMPANY    ANJ)    ITS  .lOBBEKS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  dealing  with  jobbers  has  your  company  offered  any  special 
inducements  by  means  of  added  discounts  or  anything  of  that  kind,  on  condition  that 
the  jobber  would  deal  exclusively  in  your  goods? — A.  It  has  not. 

Q.  Have  the  independent  companies  themselves  made  any  organized  effort  to  get 
the  jobber.1  to  handle  their  goods  exclusively,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  products  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  Do  you  sell  your  goods  at  the  same  rates  to  all  the  jobbers 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  for  instance? — A.  We  do;  we  have  one  fixed  price  list. 

Q.  That  price  list  obtains  in  all  cities  where  you  sell  your  goods? — A.  Yes,  the 
competition  from  the  .trust,  understand,  is  not  a  question  of  prices  at  all.  We  are 
not  afraid  to  meet  them  on  that  ground.  We  can  j)roduce  our  goods  just  as  cheaply 
as  they  can.  We  are  not  afraid  of  any  fair  competition.  We  do  not  ask  protection 
at  all  from  the  prices;  we  simply  think  we  should  be  protected  from  their  method 
of  doing  business,  and  that  is  all  we  want. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  A  fair  field  and  no  favors? — A.  That  is  all  we  want. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


AVabhington.  D.  C,  Mw/  9,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  B.'DUKE, 

President  of  the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  Companies. 

Q.  The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding. 
Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  American  and  Continental 
Tobacco  Companies,  was  introduced,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

capitalizations  of  the  ambkican  and  continental  tobacco  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  tell  us  when  the  American  Tobacco  Company  ,was 
organized? — A.  In  the  first  part  of  1890. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  company?— A.  $70,000,000. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided?— A.  There  are  $14, 000,000  preferred,  $54,500,000  common, 
and  there  is  $1,500,000  in  the  treasury  that  has  not  been  issued. 

Q.  Has  the  capitalization  of  the  company  been  increased  since  its  formation? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  to  begin  with?  Will  you  tell  us  about  the 
increase?— A.  $25,000,000  at  first,  and  then  it  was  increased  to  $35,000,000;  it  was 
not  all  issued  at  that  time.  Afterwards  an  increase  of  the  common  stock  to  ?56,000,- 
000  was  authorized,  of  which  $54,500,000  was  issued. 

Q.  When  was  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  formed? — A.  The  liiBt  of  189iS. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitaHzation  of  that  company?— A.  $100,000,000. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided?— A.  $50,000,000  preferred  and  $50,000,000  common. 
There  is  about  $1,000,000  of  each  in  the  treasury  yet  unissued. 

relations   existing    between   the    AMERICAN    .A.ND    THE    CONTINENTAL   TOB.VCCO 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company?  What 
do  you  deal  iti  and  what  do  you  manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  all  forms  of 
tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  cigars  and  plug  tobacco. 

Q.  And  of  the  Continental  Company? — A.  They  make  plug  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Q.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  makes  smoking  tobacco  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  American  Tobacco  Company  manufacture  plug  tobacco  also  before  the 
organization  of  the  Continental  Company? — A.  Yes;  they  sold  out  their  plug  business 
to  the  Continental  Company. 

.  Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  these  two  companies? — A.  There  are  no  rela- 
tions other  than  that  the  American  owns  quite  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  Conti- 
nental Company. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  officers  the  same? — A.  The  oflBcers  are  all  different  with 
the  exception  of  the  president.  I  am  president  of  both  companies.  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  directors  are  directors  in  both. 

Q.  The  intention,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Continental  Company,  was  to  enable  that  company  to  take  charge 
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to  a  considerable  extent  of  certain  lines  of  business  which  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  thought  best  to  handle  more  independently,  and  that  the  two  companies 
should  work  together  in  harmony;  waa  that  the  general  understanding? — A.  There 
is  no  agreement  to  that  effect.  The  American  sold  their  plug  business  to  the  Conti- 
nental and  took  stock  for  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q.  Are  the  largest  stockholders  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same  in  the  two  com- 
panies?— A.  I  can  not  tell  about  that.  The  stockholders  change.  I  know  that  .some 
of  them  have  stock  in  both. 

THE   EXPENSE    OF    ADVERTISING    BEFORE    AND    SINCE   THE   CONSOLIDATIONS. 

Q.  Have  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  the  Continental  Company,  been  able 
to  make  any  material  economies  by  virtue  of  consolidation? — A.  That  is  pretty 
hard  to  say.  Business  is  conducted,  of  course,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any  of  tne  in- 
dependent concerns  that  were  bought  out  by  the  Continental  and  the  American. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  tell  just  how  the  other  fellows  conduct  their  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  advertising  that  was  spoken  of  this  morning, 
does  the  American  Company  advertise  as  largely  in  your  judgment,  or  expend  as 
much  money  for  advertising  as  the  sum  total  of  the  expenditures  for  that  purpose  of 
the  separate  companies  before  the  consolidation? — A.  That  I  can  not  say  positively; 
we  do  a  large  amount  of  advertising,  though.  We  make  good  stuff  and  want  the 
people  to  know  it.  ^   ,. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  you  expend  probably  as  much  as  was  expended   |.J 
before? — ^A.  I  suppose  we-do.     Of  course,  we  do  a  much  larger  business  in  proportion , 
than  the  concerns  that  we  bought  out,  because  we  have  extended  the  business  to 
foreign  countries  and  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  development  of  our 
business  abroad. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  American  Company  to  push  particularly  some  two 
or  three  brands  in  its  advertising? — A.  We  push  all  the  brands  that  we  think  we  can 
make  a  good  market  for. 

Q.  About  how  many  brands  of  cigarettes  do  you  have? — A.  That  would  be  entirely 
a  guess — 100,  probably, 

Q.  And  can  you  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  brands  of  plug  tobacco  that 
the  Continental  has? — A.  I  should  think  we  would  have  50  or  75,  probably.  That 
is  all  guess;  I  could  not  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  you  have  bought  up  some  of  these  different 
establishments  with  their  brands,  you  stop  the  manufacture  of  some  of  their 
brands? — A.  Not  if  there  is  demand  for  them.  There  are  a  great  many  brands, 
which  they  put  out  and  we  buy  up,  for  which  there  proves  to  be  no  demand.  We 
stand  ready  to  make  them  if  anybody  will  buy  them. 

PROPORTION   OF  THE  TOTAL   CIGARETTE  AND   PLUG  TOBACCO   BUSINESS  CONTROLLED. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  entire  cigarette  business  does  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  control? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  make  an  estimate? — A.  I  suppose  we  make  75  per  cent. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  plug  tobacco  business  do  you  suppose  is  done  by 
the  Continental  Company? — A.  I  should  think  that  they  did  50  or  60  per  cent,  60 
per  cent,  probably. 

PRICES  OF  CIGARBTTBB   AND   PLUG   TOBACCO   SINCE  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  How  have  the  prices  of  your  cigarettes  varied?  Take  some  1  or  2  of  your 
leading  brands  of  cigarettes — how  have  their  prices  varied  during  the  10  years  since 
the  company  has  been  organized? — A.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  when  we 
bought  out  the  Kinney  Company  on  Sweet  Caporal,  which  is  the  leading  brand, 
notwithstanding  the  tax  of  $1.50  per  1,000  on  them. 

Q.  You  have  kept  the  selling  price  the  same?— A.  About  the  same;  yea.  ~  - 

DISCRIMINATING   PRICES.' 

Q.  Do  you  ask  the  same  price  for  the  same  brand  in  all  sections  of  the  cotmtry, 
with  perhaps  the  difference  in  freight? — A.  Yes.  .  .  , 

Q.  Your  price  is  uniform?— A.  Sometimes  a  brand  gets  a  little  weak  in  a  section, 
and  we  may  give  some  special  inducements  to  work  it  into  the  market  a  little  stronger, 
but  ordinarily  the  price  is  uniform  all  over  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  ol 
plug  tobacco  in  the  far  West.    We  charge  more  because  the  freight  is  higher. 
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Q.  Of  course,  I  had  that  in  mind.  You  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  compe- 
tition in  certain  localities  to  cut  prices  temporarily  to  push  a  brand? — A.  No;  because 
really  each  brand  stands  upon  its  own  bottom.  It  is  not  sold  as  tobacco;  it  is  sold 
as  a  brand.  The  consumer  goes  into  the  market  and  asks  for  a  10-cent  piece  of  Star. 
He  does  not  ask  for  tobacco,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  meet  the 
competition.  Some  other  fellow  may  go  and  sell  the  same  class  of  tobacco  for  10 
cente  a  pound  less,  and  the  consumer  would  not  be  induced  to  change,  because  he 
knows  no  difference,  and  he  does  not  care  so  much  about  the  price.  He  wants  what 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting. 

Q.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  within  certain  limits,  but  is  it  not  possible  to  compete 
on  prices? — A.  It  is  possible  to  compete,  but  then  it  would  not  change  the  result 
much  whether  they  put  the  prices  up  or  not.  We  try  to  keep  the  price  as  uniform 
as  the  raw  material  will  permit. 

EBDUCED   PRICES   AS   A   MEANS   OP   INTRODUCING   NEW  BRANDS. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  at  different  times  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  other  large  concerns,  in  order  to  introduce  brands,  cut  prices  very 
low,  substantially  down  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue  tax.  Have  you  had  expe- 
rience of  that  kind? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  only  one  method  of  introducing  a  brand. 
Instead  of  spending  so  much  money  on  advertising  in  newspapers  and  bill  posters,  a 
cheap  price  is  made,  and  the  dealers  are  left  to  do  the  advertising  and  work  up  the 
market  themselves. 

Q.  Can  you  give  one  or  two  instances  of  that  kind? — A.  Take  Battle  Ax;  we  made 
a  low  price  on  that  and  got  it  into  the  market  that  way;  but  on  some  others  it  would 
not  work. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  Battle  Ax;  that  is  an  older  brand,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  that 
we  got  out  and  pushed  as  early  as  1895. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  difference  between  the  price  you  made  then  and  the  price 
you  made  after  it  became  known? — A.  Under  the  6-cent  tax  at  one  time  we  got  the 
price  as  low  as  13  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  That  was  while  it  was  made  by  the  American  Company,  and  before  the  Conti- 
nental was  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  about  where  has  the  price  gone  to  now,  since  the  Continental  has  been 
organized? — A.  Since  the  change  in  the  tax  we  have  raised  the  price,  I  think,  up  to 
30  cents. 

Q.  That  is  a  plug  tobacco? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  similar  illustration  with  reference  to  cigarettes? — A.  In  1883, 
when  Duke,  Sons  &  Co.  got  into  business,  we  cut  the  price  of  cigarettes  3  or  4  months 
before  the  change  in  the  tax;  we  got  the  market  before  the  change  came,  and  then 
afterwards  we  had  it  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  brands  of  that  kind  that  you  are  introducing  now? — ^A. 
Yes;  we  are  working  one  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  forget  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  American  Beauty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  you  are  selling  that  for?— A.  I  forget  whether  it  is 
$1.50  or  $1.60. 

Q.  Per  thousand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  revenue  tax?— A.  $1.50. 

Q.  So  you  are  putting  that  down  in  order  to  §et  it  started  in  that  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  specially  strong  competitors  in  that  locality? — A.  No.  We 
are  making  a  test  of  it  there  to  see  whether  a  price  of  20  cigarettes  for  5  cents  will 
bring  back  the  business  we  have  lost  since  the  tax  was  changed  to  its  present  rate. 
You  know  the  tax  was  raised  from  50  cents  to  f  1.50.  Before  that  we  had  been  selling 
cigarettes  to  the  dealer  so  he  could  resell  them  to  the  consumer  at  20  for  5  cents. 
But  on  account  of  the  increased  price  necessitated  by  the  new  tax,  the  cigarette  busi- 
ness has  shrunk  nearly  two-fifths,  I  should  think.  When  you  can  sell  20  for  5  cents, 
it  is  stronger. 

Q.  All  over  the  country? — A.  Yes;  and  since  the  change  in  the  tax  we  have  put 
out  the  20  for  5  cents,  and  we  want  to  find  out  whether  the  cheap  price  will  bring 
back  the  consumer  to  the  20  for  5  again. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  started  doing  that? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we 
began  sometime  after  the  change  in  the  tax. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  cigarette  on  which  the  tax  is 
$1.50  is  being  sold  at  11.50?— A.  Yes;  we  frequently  give  a  brand  away  in  order  to 
get  it  introduced.  It  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  do  that  way  than  it  is  to  spend  money 
to  go  around  and  sell  them, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Who  is  your  competitor  in  the  cigarette  business  in  North 
Carolina? — A.  I  really  do  not  know  their  names.  I  do  not  have  much  to  do  with 
that  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  The  tax,  you  said,  is  $1.50?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  sold  there  in  very  considerable  quantities  at  2^  per  cent  oft  on 
the  $1.50;  that  is,  2J  per  cent  less  than  the  tax? — A.  I  think  there  is  2  per  cent  oft 
allowed  for  cash,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  production  of  cigarettes 
was  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country?— A.  I  made  that  guess.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  you  also  testified  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  introduce  particular  brands  of 
cigarettes  you  sometimes  practically  give  the  cigarettes  away? — A.  We  have  done 
that. 

Q.  "What  chance  do  you  think  an  independent  operator  would  have  against  your 
corporations  if  you  saw  fit  to  give  your  cigarettes  away  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
his  brand  on  the  market? — A.  We  could  not;  we  would  have  to  give  away  all  the 
cigarettes  sold  in  order  to  do  that.  Independent  concerns  follow  that  policy.  Duke, 
Sons  &  Co.  did  that  20  years  ago  when  we  started,  and  our  capital  was  only  $70,000, 
and  we  succeeded  in  getting  our  cigarettes  in  the  market.  Long  before  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company  was  ever  thought  of  they  did  that.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
methods  followed  in  order  to  gain  the  victory.  After  the  goods  are  put  in  the  store 
you  have  to  rely  on  the  public  as  to  whether  you  have  made  something  that  the  pub- 
lic is  satisfied  with  or  not.  No  matter  what  the  inducements  S!Te,  the  quality  must 
sell  them;  and  there  is  nobody  who  can  stop  an  article  from  selling  when  there  is 
quality  in  the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  your  rule  where  there  is  competition  in  a  particular 
place  to  sell  there  at  a  very  small  profit,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  your  prices  ta 
other  places? — A.  No;  we  have  a  different  business  from  many  other  industrial  con- 
cerns— sugar  or  iron,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Our  goods  are  all  sold  and  demanded 
by  the  public  from  the  brand.  When  the  consumer  goes  into  the  market  or  into 
the  cigar  store,  he  does  not  ask  for  tobacco;  he  aajks  for  a  piece  of  StaroraS^eet 
Caporal  cigarette,  or  Duke's  Mixture,  or  Black  well's  Durham.  It  is  not  a  matter 
that  is  in  competition  with  somebody  else.  Now,  if  you  are  able  to  make  a  piece  of 
tobacco  that  the  consumer  likes  better  than  heiikes  ours,  why,  he  will  buy  it.  We 
take  care  of  the  public  all  right,  because  they  are  our  customers;  every  consumer  is 
our  customer,  and  we  feel  just  as  much  interest  in  every  consumer  as  we  do  -in  the 
dealer.  We  are  not  making  any  schemes  to  get  the  dealer;  the  consumer  is  the  man 
we  want,  and  through  the  consumer  we  get  the  retailer  and  the  jobber  also.  Good 
quality  at  a  reasonable  price  is  our  platform. 

TOBACCO  TAGS  AS  AN  INDUCEMENT  TO  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqufar.)  Do  not  some  of  your  companies  give  premiums  in  other 
ways  than  by  means  of  a  reduction  in  prices;  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  tags?— A. 
We  give  tags  and  all  the  other  inducements  we  can,  as  well  as  the  best  goods  we  can, 
in  order  to  get  them  to  use  our  goods. 

Q.  Still,  there  are  inducements  independent  of  the  first-class  goods? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Do  these  premiums  arise  from  competition  of  independent  houses  or  for  the 
purpose  of  popularizing  your  brands? — A.  I  think  the  Durham  Tobacco  Company  fol- 
lowed that  custom .    It  seemed  to  be  a  good  way  to  attract  attention,  so  we  extended  it 

ADVERSE   STATE   LEGISLATION   AND  THE   CONSUMPTION   OF  CIQAKETTES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Has  adverse  state  legislation  had  anything  to  do  with 
decreasing  the  number  of  cigarettes  consumed? — A.  In  some  instances  it  has,  but  that 
has  not  affected  the  consumption  very  much.  The  decrease  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  knocking  out  of  the  20  for  5  cents  rate.  It  made  cigarettes  expensive  for  the 
consumers,  and  they  have  bought  the  granulated  tobacco  we  manufacture  and  made 
them  themselves. 

TEEMS  GIVEN   TO   DEALERS.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  would  that  cigarette  that  you  sell  for  11.50  retail 
at? — A.  Twenty  for  5  cents;  that  is,  $2.50  a  thousand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Where  you  have  other  brands  of  corresponding  quality  that 
are  fairly  well  established,  and  that  retail  for  about  the  same  sum,  what  is  the  usual 
j)rire  you  get?  You  are  allowing  a  difference  there  of  $1  for  the  dealer;  about  how 
much  is  ordinarily  left  the  dealer? — A.  I  forget  what  our  prit-es  were  when  we  were 

•See  pp.  aOO,  8in-Sll.  3;!0,  ::j:-33«,  ;M0-3'11. 
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making  cigarettes  that  i-etailed  20  for  5  cents.  I  think  they  ran  all  the  way  from 
$1.50  or  11.40  up  to  $1.80  or  .?1.90,  according  to  the  location. 

Q.  To  confine  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company — in  sell- 
ing your  cigarettes,  do  you  sell  mostly  through  jobbers,  or  direct  to  the  trade? — A. 
Almost  exclusively  to  the  jobbers. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  terms  of  your  contract  with  them  as  regards  price^^? — A. 
Our  regular  list  price  less  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Q.  And  do  you  give  special  advantages  if  they  handle  only  i^'our  brandt-? — A.   No. 

Q.  Has  that  at  anv  time  been  the  policy  of  the  American  Tobacco  Cum  pan  \? — A, 
No.  ■ 

Q.  Has  the  American  Tobacco  Compan\-  had  any  lawsuits  in  Xew  Jersey  or  else- 
where concerning  that  practice? — A.  Yes;  the  other  companies  claimed  that  we  were 
excluding  them;  but  people  would  not  buy  their  goods  because  they  made  a  good 
profit  on  ours  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  complaints  were  made  that  you  were  giving  special  discounts  in  order  to 
secure  business? — A.  That  is  their  claim.     It  was  not  the  fact,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  point  of  the  New  Jersey  decisions? — A.  No;  1  do  Jiot.  We 
won  the  case.  I  do  not  know  what  the  real  decision  was.'  I  suppose  >'ou  could  get 
a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  in  New  England  you  had 
no  contracts  of  that  kind? — A .  Yes. 

Q.  That  covers  oral  contracts  as  well  as  written? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  No  understanding  of  that  kind  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  agents  or  any  (ifRcers  that  you  know  of  offered  spei:ial  terms 
for  using  your  goods  exclusively? — A.  No;  not  with  our  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  done  by  any  of  your  agents? — A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
no.  We  state  on  the  bottom  of  all  our  price  lists  and  circulars  that  no  agent  has  any 
right  to  change  any  conditions  on  our  price  lists  and  circulars. 

Q.  And  you  have  uniformly,  in  New  England,  lived  up  to  those  conditions  printed 
in  your  price  lists  and  circulars? — A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  your  price  lists  and  circulars?'' — A. 
I  suppose  that  could  be  done.     They  are  issued  every  month. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  those  for  the  last  2  or  3  months,  giving  the  general  terms? — A. 
I  guess  so.  I  have  no  objections  unless  some  one  has  who  has  general  charge  of  it. 
They  are  open  to  the  public;  they  are  issued  to  everybody.  There  is  nothing  secret 
about  them. 

Q.  In  what  ways  are  the  prices  made  tu  the  jobbers,  b\- general  circular  or  letter? — 
A.  Price  lists  are  sent  to  them. 

.ATTEMPT  OP   THE    CONTINENTAL    COMPANY    TO     INDL'CE    NEW    ENGLANll    .TOBBERS    TO    SELL 
AT   A    UNIFORM    PROFIT    OF   2    CENTS    PER    POUND. 

Q.  Does  this  same  statement,  which  you  have  made  with  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  and  its  methods,  apply  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
as  well? — A.  Well,  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  in  New  England,  at  the  solic- 
itation of  the  jobbers  there,  agreed  to  use  their  efforts  to  try  and  persuade  the  dealers 
to  sell  the  goods  on  a  basis  of  2  cents  a  pound.  They  claimed  that  they  were  selling 
the  goods  at  cost;  that  they  could  not  agree  between  themselves,  and  wanted  us  to 
help  them.  We  told  them  we  would,  as  far  as  we  could,  persuade  the  jobbers  to  keep 
a  uniform  price,  but  we  could  not  undertake  to  enforce  a  uniform  price. 

Q.  So  the  Continental  Company  has  attempted  to  aid  the  jobbers  in  New  England 
by  giving  them  2  cents  a  pound?— A.  No;  they  were  to  sell  at  2  cents  a  pound  above 
the  cost  price;  I  do  not  know  just  the  terms  and  details  of  it,  but  in  a  general  way  if 
a  fellow  was  cutting  prices  we  would  tell  him  it  was  to  his  detriment,  and  ask  him  to 
try  and  maintain  the  prices,  so  as  to  improve  the  feeling  up  there,  if  possible.  The 
dealers  claimed  that  they  were  selling  the  goods  at  cost  and  that  they  could  not  live 
and  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  sell  to  any  jobbers  who  broke  this  custom  or  agreement? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  do  not  think  we  have.  In  fact,  I  have  not  heard  of 
anybody  cutting  the  price. 

'Note.— "1  he  vice-chancellor  held  that  in  refusing  to  sell  to  parties  who  will  not  agree  not  to  han- 
dle the  goods  of  other  manufacturers  the  company  is  acting  within  its  rights,  and  that  such  action 
does  not  constitute  it  a  monopoly  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  court  merely  announces  its 
decision,  no  written  opinion  being  filed."— Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  v.  66,  p.  1138. 

-  Price  listi  an  1  circular ;  are  on  file  with  the  commission. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE   OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND   CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANIES — ESTABLISH- 
MENTS  IN   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  with  reference  to  having  pushed  your  foreign  trade. 
I  wish  you  would  go  into  that  in  some  detail,  and  tell  us  in  what  countries  you  have 
pushed  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  methods  you  have  employed? — A.  On  account  of 
the  duty  in  Australia  we  had  to  establish  four  factories  there  in  the  different  colonies. 
Of  course  we  ship  all  the  leaf  tobacco  there  from  this  country.  On  account  of  the 
duties  that  were  imposed  last  year  in  Japan  we  had  to  go  there  to  keep  from  losing 
our  business  in  that  country;  in  Canada  we  have  factories  established.  In  China 
we  are  working  our  goods  into  the  market. 

Q.  1)0  you  have  any  factories  in  China,  or  do  you  ship  your  goods  from  the  United 
States? — A.  No;  we  ship  our  goods  from  the  United  States  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  buy  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  Japan, 
or  build  a  new  one? — A.  We  consolidated  with  the  ones  that  were  there. 

Q.  Were  they  owned  by  the  Japanese? — A.  Yes;  the  same  was  true  in  India  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  consolidating  with  a  Japanese  factory;  do  you 
mean  that  you  organized  a  new  company  in  which  you  took  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  stock,  or  that  you  bought  the  others  out? — A.  We  organized  a  company,  sold  our 
business  to  that  company  for  one-haM  of  the  stock,  and  the  Japanese  concern  sold 
theirs  for  one-half  the  stock,  and  then  they  afterwards  sold  us  10  per  cent  of  their 
stock,  so  we  have  60  per  cent. 

Q.  And  control? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  consolidation  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Japan  does  the  Government  own  any  factories? — A. '  No.  They  control  the 
leaf.     The  factory  has  to  buy  the  leaf  through  the  Government. 

Q.  Where  is  that  leaf  grown? — A.  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Is  it  bought  in  the  North  Carolina  market  by  the  agents  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  sold  to  the  factory? — A.  Yes ;  and  they  charge  there  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent  duty  on  the  leaf. 

Q.  You  started  to  speak  about  India,  I  think. — A.  We  are  opening  our  business 
in  India,  and  in  all  the  European  countries  except  where  we  are  excluded  because  the 
business  is  under  government  control. 

Q.  In  India  are  you  establishing  factories? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  always  selling? — A.  We  are  always  selling  direct  from  the  factories 
here,  unless  there  is  some  discriminating  duty  against  us  that  forces  us  to  manufacture 
there. 

Q.  Has  this  foreign  business  been  built  up  in  the  last  few  years?  About  when  did 
your  business  in  Japan,  for  example,  and  in  Australia  start  on  a  large  scale? — A.  Two 
of  the  concerns  had  gotten  considerable  business  in  Australia  before  the  formation  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

A.  What  ones  were  they? — A.  They  were  the  Anson  Company,  and  W.  Duke, 
Sons  &  Company.  Some  American  cigarettes  had  been  shipped  to  Japan.  It  was  a 
very  small  business,  however,  until  the  American  Tobacco  Company  started  in  to 
develop  it  through  their  efforts.  Of  course,  they  introduced  the  American  cigarrette 
made  out  of  American  tobacco.  Some  of  the  Japanese  companies  were  manufactur- 
ing cigarettes  also  out  of  American  tobacco,  and  we  have  together  built  up  a  large 
business  in  American  tobacco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  built  up  a  business  in  cigars  also  or  simply  in 
cigarettes? — A.  Cigarettes. 

Q.  You  do  not  manufacture  cigars? — A.  We  have  only  been  interested  in  the  cigar 
business  since  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  these  statements  that  you  have  made  with  reference  to 
the  extent  of  your  tobacco  business  in  foreign  countries  apply  also  to  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company?— A.  The  Continental  does  not  sell  much  abroad  for  the  reason 
that  the  style  of  tobacco — the  plug — that  they  manufacture  is  only  used  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  a  style  of  plug  that  is  shipped  from  this  country  abroad,  but  it  is 
mainly  for  smoking  puposes,  and  we  have  not  so  far  taken  up  that  branch  of  the 
business.     It  is  our  purpose  to  do  so,  though. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  concerning  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company? — A.  It  would  be  a  guess,  because  I  do  not  keep  up  with  those  figures;  but 
I  think  we  export  over  a  billion  cigarettes  a  year;  that  is,  beside  those  that  are  made 
in  the  factories  that  we  have  abroad. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  your  output  is  in  those  foreign  factories?---A.  We  are 
making  about  8,000,000  a  day  in  Japan,  according  to  the  latest  reports;  in  Australia- 
it  would  be  a  guess  now,  because  I  have  so  many  of  these  figures  I  can  not  remem- 
ber—I  think  it  is  about  200,000,000  a  year  in  Australia;  in  Canada,  it  is  somewhere 
over  100,000,000  a  year. 
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NATURE   OF   THE    AGREEMENTS    MADE    IN    THE    PURCHASE    (IF    FAtTORIES. 

Q.  When  you  buy  up  other  factories  and  unite  them  and  their  business  with  that 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  what  conditions  do  you  impose  upon  those  who 
sell  to  you  with  reference  to  entering  the  business  again?— A.  I  think  we  usually  buy 
the  brand  and  the  good  will.  We  require  the  parties  to  give  it  to  us  for  10  or  15 
years;  I  think  it  has  been  in  some  cases  as  high  as  20  years;  in  some  instances  we  do 
not  care  because  we  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  enough  to  bother  with. 

Q.  Do  you  make  contracts  also  with  reference  to  the  individual  sellers  re-entering 
a  similar  line  of  business  again?— A.  When  we  buy  a  man's  good  will  he  has  to  give 
a  term  of  years  really  to  give  us  the  good  will. 

Q.  You  understand  by  that  he  himself  is  not  to  go  into  the  business  again?— A. 
That  is  a  part  of  what  we  buy,  of  course,  his  good  will. 

VARIOUS    KINDS    OF    ASSETS    REPRESENTED    IX   THE    CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  On  this  question  of  good  will  and  the  question  of  capitalization,  could  you  give 
the  Commission  any  estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  your  capitalization  that  stands 
for  good  will  in  contradistinction  from  that  that  stands  for  tangible  assets? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  from  memory.  I  think  our  statement  would  show  that.  We  pub- 
lish a  yearly  statement.' 
■  Q.  Will  you  send  us  the  last  statement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  annual  statement,  the  one  that  I  happen  to  have  here,  the  patents, 
trade-marks,  supplies,  etc.,  are  put  under  one  head,  and  real  estate,  machinery,  fac- 
tories, and  the  like  under  a  separate  one.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  give  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  value  of  good  will,  trade-marks,  etc.,  separate  from  the  other. — A,  I 
think  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company's  statement  as  made  up  shows  the  good 
will. 

Q.  So  that  you  keep  the  good  will  separate  from  the  other? — A.  I  think  it  is  that 
way  now. 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE    CONTINENTAL    AND    AMERICAS     TOBACCO     COMPANIES    TOWARD    UNION 

LABOR. 

Q.  Are  the  laborers  that  are  employed  in  your  factories  organized  into  unions, 
ordinarily? — A.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  the  company  that  you  yourself  were  in  before  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  was,  formed,  W.  Duke  &  Sons?  Did  you  employ  union 
labor? — A.  We  never  asked  a  man  what  his  religion  or  his  politics  were. 

Q.  Or  whether  he  belonged  to  a  labor  union  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  reference  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company,  whether  they  take  any  account  of  the  unions  or  not? — 
A.  They  pay  no  attention  to  any  union,  politics,  or  religion. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  at  times  with  the  leaders  of  the  unions  in  arranging  prices  or  do 
you  deal  invariably  witTi  individuals? — A.  The  scale  of  prices  has  been  going  just 
the  same  as  it  was  when  we  bought  out  the  different  concerns.  We  have  not  changed 
the  prices  except  in  some  instances.  I  believe  there  has  been  some  advance  in  the 
scale  of  wages,  though  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  because  I  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  not  most  of  the  laborers  who  are  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  and  cigars  union  people? — A.  I  think  they  are,  more  or  less,  though 
I  do  not  know  just  how  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.  )  Has  either  of  your  companies  at  any  time  discriminated 
against  union  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  petitions  sent  to  you  by  union  workers  in  respect  to  the 
organization  that  you  have  never  given  an  answer  to? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
at  one  time  Mr.  Gompers  came  to  our  office  and  had  a  proposition  to  make  about 
inducing  us  to  have  all  the  laborers  join  the  union.  I  told  him  we  did  not  care 
whether  they  joined  or  whether  they  did  not.  The  people  who  were  working  for 
us  and  who  had  been  working  for  our  predecessors  for  15  or  20  years  we  were  not 
going  to  ask  to  join  a  church  or  a  union.  We  did  not  care  what  they  did.  "\A'e  do 
not  notice  any  unions  or  any  outside  influence.  All  we  want  is  good  service  and  we 
pay  our  employees  well  for  performing  it. 

Q.  Do  your  foremen  or  superintendents  discourage  the  joining  of  unions? — A.  1  do 
not  think  they  do. 

'See  annual  report,  p.  331. 
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Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  js  a  general  opinion  abroad  that  both  of  your  con- 
cerns are  entirely  non-union,  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  organized  labor? — A.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  own  a  plant  or  have  anything  to  do  with  one  that  employed  only 
organized  labor? — A.  Yes,  and  I  still  maintain  it.  There  is  an  organization  of  labor 
in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  at  all  to  the  organization  of  laborers? — A.  Not  in  the 
least  degree.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  have  them  organize  and  inaugurate 
and  lay  down  rules  by  which  we  are  to  govern  our  factory. 

Q.  Suppose  they  simply  have  rules  to  run  their  own  affairs. — A.  That  is  all  right. 

Q.  You  personally  and  your  stockholders  have  no  objection  to  organized  labor?— 
A.  Not  at  all.  I  believe  they  say  they  are  boycotting  us,  because  we  do  not  have  the 
unions  running  the  factories,  or  walking  delegates  coming  to  our  employees  to  work 
them  or  to  run  them.  We  do  not  allow  them  this  privilege  any  more  than  we  would 
allow  it  to  a  church  or  to  a  political  organization. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  altogether  in  the  two  companies,  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Continental? — A.  That  would  really  be  a  guess.  I  think  15,000  or 
20,000  or  30,000,  maybe. 

Q.  Thirty  thousand? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  somewhere  around  there.  It  is  all 
purely  a  guess.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  all  other  business,  as  well  as  in  the  tobacco  business,  do  you  think  from 
your  own  experience  that  the  cooperation  of  organized  unions  is  an  advantage  to  any 
concern  like  yours,  or  a  disadvantage? — A.  I  do  not  really  know  whether  it  is  an 
advantage  or  not.  We  treat  our  people  well,  and  wegetalong  well  with  them.  Wedo 
not  have  any  trouble  with  them,  and  they  do  not  have  any  with  us.  We  try  to  give 
them  steady  employment  and  pay  them  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  you  had  no  objection  to  the  workingmen 
organizing  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Do  you  not  consider  the  question  of  wages 
and  the  number  of  hours  that  they  shall  work  their  own  affairs? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  30,000  men  in  your  employ  have  as  much  right  to 
say  what  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  shall  be  in  that  trade  as  you  have? — A. 
Why,  sure.     We  do  not  deny  them  that  right. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  them  that  right? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  not  practically  all  they  organize  for? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
organize  for.  They  have  not  bothered  us  about  organizing.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  AVould  you  consider  it  running  your  business,  as  you  speak  of,  if  they  organized 
and  wanted  to  consult  with  you  and  confer  with  you  and  fix  hours  or  wages? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  just  how  they  would  do  it.  If  they  do  as  I  have  heard  that 
they  have  done,  I  should  not  allow  it.     They  want  to  dictate  what  we  shall  do. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  receive  their  representatives  and  confer  with  them  as 
to  what  the  hours  should  be  and  the  wages? — A.  We  have  always  conferred  with  any 
employees  that  came  to  us  about  anything.  We  never  have  refused  to  do  that. 
They  are  all  satisfied.  If  they  are  not,  why  I  have  not  heard  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  What  seems  remarkable  to  the  Commission  is  this  fact, 
that  there  is  an  organization,  known  as  the  National  Tobacco  Workers'  Association, 
whose  representatives  have  been  before  this  Commission  and  according  to  whose  tes- 
timony it  appears  that  in  both  your  concerns  they  were  entirely  shut  out.  That  is 
what  led  me  to  ask  the  question. — A.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  A  lot  of  the 
independent  factories  think  they  can  sell  their  goods  on  sample,  and  by  putting  on 
the  union  label  they  think  they  will  make  a  market  for  their  goods.  The  people  do 
not  really  want  to  organize.  They  are  getting  good  wages,  and  we  paj^  as  much  if 
not  more  than  the  factories  which  use  the  union  label.  But  they  are  trying  to  work 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  public  to  sell  their  goods  on  the  union  label.  We  sell  strictly 
and  solely  on  the  quality  and  price  of  our  goods;  and  we  always  do  business  and  our 
business  grows  right  straight  along  all  the  time,  because  we  give  better  goods  and  at 
cheaper  prices  considering  the  quality  than  anybody  else  gives.  That  is  exactly  the 
line  upon  which  we  are  relying  and  doing  our  business. 

LABOR    EMPLOYED    IN   THE   TOBACCO    BUSINESS — WAGES    AT   HOME    AND   ABEOAD. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  highest  wages  you  pay  by  the  week? — A.  I  do  not  know  the 
scale  at  all.  . 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  female  labor  to  male  labor? — A.  I  do  not  know.  W 
some  factories  there  is  more  than  there  is  in  others.  In  the  cigarette  factories,  for 
instance,  where  it  is  all  light,  easy  work,  there  are,  I  suppose,  more  women  than 
there  are  men. 
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Q.  Do  you  employ  many  youths  or  children? — A.  1  ^\o  not  think  we  employ  a 
great  many.  I  have  not  really  been  through  the  factories,  the  one  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  give  to  the  Commission, 
when  you  revise  your  testimony,  a  statement  of  the  rate  of  wages? — A.  I  think  we 
have  already  furnished  those  statements.  They  were  furnished  to  Colonel  Wright  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  wages  in  this  country  and  then  to  get  some  information 
with  relation  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  Japan.  Can  you  give  any  information,  or  is  the 
information  obtainable  by  you,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Japan  and  China  and 
these  outside  places  where  you  have  factories? — A.  I  suppose  we  could  write  to  the 
factories  there  and  find  out. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  some  information  in  a  general  way  that 
would  give  us  the  comparison. — A.  Well,  the  wages  are  very  much  lower  there  than 
they  are  here. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  that  difference,  can  you? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  the 
difference  is. 

Q.  There  is  a  tariff  on  the  manufactured  cigarettes,  is  there  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  difference  in  wages  in  these  foreign  countries  is  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  import  cigarettes  made  there,  if  it  were  not  for  that  tariff? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
\Ve  could  ship  the  tobacco  over  there,  I  suppose,  manufacture  the  cigarettes,  and 
ship  them  back  here  cheaper  than  we  could  make  them  here  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tariff. 

THE   USE    OF    MACHINERY    IX    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF   CIGARETTES. 

Q.  Are  the  cigarettes  mostly  made  by  machines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  same  machines  are  used  in  foreign  countries  that  we  use  here? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  those  machines  made? — A.  I  think  that  the  first  of  them  were  made 
in  this  country.  AVhether  they  are  now  making  some  of  them  in  England  or  France 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  they  made  under  American  patents? — A.  The  patents  have  now  run  out. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  machines  of  recent  patents? — A,  There  may  be  some,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are  sending  any  of  those  out. 

Q.  The  use  of  machines,  then,  is  common  to  anybody  that  cares  to  use  the.n? — 
A.  Yes. 

EXPORT    AND    HOME    PRICES    COMPARED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  How  do  your  export  prices  in  the  main  compare  with  your 
prices  in  the  United  States? — A.  For  the  same  quality  of  goods  we  get  more  for  the 
export  than  we  do  here,  considering  the  tax  that  there  is  here. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  put  the  export  price  considerably  lower  in 
order  to  get  into  the  foreign  markets? — A.  Oh,  we  have  on  a  limited  number  of 
cigarettes,  but  they  are  made  cheaply. 

Q.  In  the  main  your  foreign  prices  run  higher  than  the  home  prices? — A.  No; 
because  they  use  a  larger  percentage  of  our  cheap  goods  abroad  than  at  home. 

Q.  For  the  same  quality,  I  mean. — A.  Yes. 

PEIOES  OF  CIGARETTES   AND   PLUG    TOBACCO  SINCE  THE    ORGANIZATION  OF   THE    A.MEKICAlf 

TOBACCO   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  materially  advanced  the  prices  of  your  goods 
since  the  American  Company  was  organized?— A.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they 
'  have  been  very  much  reduced.  Take  it  in  the  matter  of  cigarettes  alone,  we  are 
now  getting  at  least  $1  a  thousand  less  for  them,  considering  the  change  in  the  tax, 
than  they  were  when  we  bought  out  the  different  concerns.  Take  the  plug  tobacco. 
Star  tobacco,  for  instance.  Leggett  &  Myers  made  it  and  it  went  to  the  consumer  at 
50  cents  a  pound  under  a  6-cent  tax;  now  it  is  going  to  the  consumer  at  50  cents  a 
pound  under  a  12-cent  tax. 

Q.  But  are  you  not  buying  it  for  a  less  price? — A.  Yes;  but  we  are  making  less 
profit,  the  dealer  is  getting  le-s,  and  the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  his  tobacco.  The 
tax  could  not  come  oft  of  anyone  because  the  6  cents  is  less  than  we  made. 

COMPETITION   IN   THE   FOREIGN   MARKET. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Where  do  you  find  your  chief  competitoi-s  abroad  with  ref- 
erence to  cigarettes?— A.  We  findthem  from  England  mainly.  They  buy  ourtobacco 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  ship  it  over  there,  manufacture  the  cigarettes,  and 
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then  compete  with  ua  in  all  the  foreign  markets.  That  is  true  of  tobacco  as  well 
as  of  cigarettes.  Of  course,  there  is  limited  trade  on  tobacco  in  the  other  countries  as 
compared  with  here. 

Q.  But  England  is  your  chief  competitor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  one  or  two  of  the  other  more  important  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing countries? — A.  Well,  Japan.  There  is  a  large  Japanese  concern,  but  they  use 
altogether  Japanese  tobacco  and  we  really  do  not  consider  them  competitors.  They 
make  cheaper  goods  than  we  do.  Of  course  ours,  on  account  of  the  quality,  get  the 
preference  from  the  people  who  are  able  to  buy  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  competition  from  Egypt  or  Greece? — A.  Yes;  but  that  ie 
a  different  claso  of  goods.  There  is  a  certain  trade  for  the  Egyptian  cigarettes  all  over 
the  world,  the  same  as  there  is  for  imported  Cuban  cigars. 

Q.  So  that  this  trade  does  not  come  directly  into  competition  with  your  product?— 
A.  No. 

THE  TOBACCO   COMBINATION   AND  THE   PRICE   OF  KAW   MATEKIALS. 

Q.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  in  answer  to  another  question  that  there  had  been 
somewhat  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  last  few  years?— A. 
That  is,  in  certain  of  the  higher  grades. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  are  so  large  a  buyer  of  the  leaf  tobacco  of  different 
kinds,  are  you  able  to-get  an  advantage? — A.  I  think  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
the  more  we  have  to  buy,  the  more  the  fellow  who  does  not  have  to  buy  so  much 
can  put  the  price  up,  because  he  does  not  require  so  much,  and  he  can  pick  bar- 
gains; but  we  have  to  take  it  as  we  come  to  it.  In  this  way,  I  think  the  independent 
manufacturers,  as  they  call  themselves,  really  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  buying 
stock.  We  have  to  have  a  large  amount,  and  the  more  we  have  to  buy  the  more  we 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

BEOENT  GROWTH  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  very  material  increase  in  the  output  of  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  or  has  the  extension  of  your  trade  into  foreign 
markets  materially  increased  the  demand  for  leaf  tobacco  in  the  South? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  our  operations  have  made  a  large  market  for  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
tobacco.  A  few  years  ago  the  English  manufacturers  did  not  do  very  much  in  that 
line,  but  now  there  are  Targe  manufacturers  in  England,  and  they  use  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  tobacco.  Of  course  all  this  trade  which  has  been  built  up  in  Japan, 
and  which  amounts  to  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  a  year,  came  from  our  efforts  there. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  material  extension  of  tobacco  growing  in  this  country  in 
the  last  10  years? — A.  Yes;  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Tennessee  where  previously  they  did  not  grow  tobacco  at  ^11,  there  are 
large  growers  now.     I  suppose  the  North  Carolina  crop  has  been  doubled  in  10  years. 

Q.  You  think  the  increase  comes  largely  from  the  increased  demands  for  manu- 
factured tobacco? — A.  Largely  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

CIGARETTES    AND    THE    CIGARETTE    BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  trade  increasing  in  this  country? — A.  Ithasbeencut 
very  nearly  in  half  during  the  last  3  years  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  tax  from  50 
cents  toll. 50  a  thousand.  That  did  notstopthe  consumption  of  cigarettes,  becausenow 
nearly  everybody  has  a  package  of  paper  with  his  package  of  tobacco,  and  he  makes 
them  himself.     I  think  the  consumption  has  been  increasing, 

Q.  Do  you  consider  cigarettes  more  injurious  than  cigars? — A.  Less.  It  is  the  purest 
form  in  which  tobacco  is  consumed.     Purer  and  better  tobacco  is  used  in  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  gives  the  peculiar  odor  to  the  cigarette?  Is  it  the 
tobacco  or  the  paper? — A.  Of  course  both  the  paper  and  the  tobacco  have  something  to 
do  with  it;  and  besides  that,  bright  tobacco  possesses  little  substance  and  will  not 
smell  like  tobacco  with  more  substance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  opium  used  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ettes?— A.  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  used  in  any  form  in  manufactured  tobacco,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  .     „ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)   Do  you  remember  the  cigarette  called  the  "Admiral, 
which  was  on  the  market  4  or  5  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  cigarette  being  manufactured  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  it. 

Q.  What  company  was  it  that  manufactured  that  cigarette?— A.  The  National 
Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Company. 
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Q.  What  has  become  of  that  company? — A.  I  think  we  inherited  it  wlien  we 
bought  out  the  Union  Tobacco  Company. 

Q.  And  you  discontinued  that  cigarette?— A.  The  pubhc  discontinued  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  very  popular  one  just  before  you  bought  it? — A.  No;  it  was  never 
popular.  They  put  them  aroimd  and  tried  to  force  them  on  the  market,  but  they 
would  not  stick — would  not  hold  the  consumer.  You  can  not  introduce  a  brand  of 
tobacco  in  a  few  years.  It  takes  a  long  period  of  years  to  establish  a  brand  of  tobacco. 
Even  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  with  all  the  experience  they  have  in  the 
business,  would  not  expect  to  put  a  brand  in  the  market  and  establish  a  demand  for 
it  at  once.    We  lost  money  for  10  years  on  Duke's  Mixture. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  then  in  the  story  that  this  brand  had  become  so  popular  that 
it  was  materially  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
and  for  that  reason  you  bought  it  out? — A.  No;  it  was  dead  before  we  got  it,  and  we 
got  it  through  the  Union  Company. 

THE    EXPORT   TRADE    IN   TOBACCO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  export  leaf  tobacco  at  all?— A.  We  have  exported 
.  some  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and  we  also  export  to  our  factories  in  Australia. 

Q.  In  your  export  then  you  confine  yourselves  to  exporting  to  your  own  fac- 
tories?— A.  We  do  not  make  any  effort  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  effect  upon  the  American  price  has  the  purchase 
of  tobacco  by  foreign  governments  for  their  own  monopoly? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
what  any  one  government  buys  has  any  practical  effect,  because  there  is  always  suf- 
ficient competition  between  individuals  and  other  governments  to  prevent  any  gov- 
ernment from  controlling  the  price  of  anything  of  that  kind.  The  price  of  tobacco  is 
regulated  entirely  by  supply  and  demand.  The  farmers  grow  a  large  crop  and  they 
get  a  small  price,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  cotton;  and  if  there  is  a  short  crop,  the 
price  goes  up,  just  as  the  price  of  cotton  does. 

Q.  Have  you  much  of  a  field  in  Great  Britain  for  your  product? — A.  No;  we  have 
lost  trade  there.  We  will  have  to  establish  factories  in  England.  The  duty  dis- 
criminates against  manufactured  tobacco.  In  other  word3,  you  can  import  the  leaf 
there  and  pay  the  duty  on  it  and  manufacture  the  cigarettes  at  a  total  cost  of  from 
40  to  50  cents  less  per  thousand  than  the  manufactured  cigarettes  can  be  exported 
there  from  this  coimtry.  They  discriminate  against  the  manufactured  article  to  that 
extent. 

Q.  The  only  means  of  getting  into  that  market  is  to  establish  your  own  factories 
there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Paying  the  same  duty  exactly  as  the  British  importers  do? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  who  have  of  late  years  been  importing  the  leaf  tobacco  into  England 
engaged  largely  in  manufacturing  or  in  the  distribution  of  leaf  tobacco? — A.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  the  manufacturers  buy  their  leaf.  I  know  there  are  some  large 
manufacturers  of  cigarettes  there,  and  of  course  they  are  large  dealers  and  buy  and 
distribute  tobacco  all  over  the  world.  But  whether  the  manufacturers  buy  from 
the  leaf  dealer  over  there  or  direct  from  dealers  here,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  they 
do  it  both  ways. 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  What  would  you  say  are  the  advantages  of  a  large  combina- 
tion like  the  American  Tobacco  Company?— A.  I  think  the  main  advantage  is  found 
in  the  combination  of  talent.     A  man  can  handle  the  business  in  the  best  way. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  others  besides  that? — A.  Of  course,  they  have  certain 
advantages  in  buving  some  of  their  supplies  in  large  quantities,  like  labels  and  things 
of  that  sort;  but  in  the  case  of  leaf  tobacco,  Ucorice,  sugar,  and  things  of  that  kind 
everybody  can  buy  at  the  same  price.  We  have  an  advantage,  I  think,  o^'e^  the 
small  concern  in  marketing  our  goods,  because  we  do  not  have  to  keep  as  many 
salesmen  in  proportion  to  the  business  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Your  theory  is  that  when  a  given  quantity  of 
tobacco  or  other  product  is  required,  competition  has  the  same  effect  on  price,  whether 
there  are  5  or  500  buyers  for  it? — A.  Yes;  and  besides,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer  to  put  the  price  of  tobacco  down  to  a  point  where  the  farmer  can  not 
make  a  living  and  make  money.  If  that  is  done,  the  farmer  will  grow  poor  tobacco, 
and  we  want  good  tobacco.  If  there  was  not  a  single  competitor  in  the  market,  we 
would  pay  a  good  price  for  tobacco.     We  have  no  object  in  beating  down  the  farmer, 
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because  we  can  get  our  profit  without  it,  and  all  we  want  is  a  legitimate  profit  in  our 
business.     Whenever  we  attempt  to  get  more  than  a  legitimate  profit  we  lose. 

_Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  As  to  the  advantages  of  combination,  I  had  particularly  in 
mind  the  savings  you  can  make  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product.  You 
spoke  of  the  greater  variety  and  higher  grade  of  talent  you  could  obtain  and  of  cer- 
tain advantages  in  selling;  I  suppose  getting  along  with  fewer  traveling  men,  for 
example? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  And  possibly  advertising  to  better  advantage? — A.  Yes;  and  getting  the  busi- 
ness more  concentrated  and  the  product  reduced  to  a  fewer  number  of  brands.  A 
great  loss  to  the  manufacturer  is  the  attempted  introduction  of  so  many  new  brands. 
It  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  a  disadvantage  to  the  retail  dealer,  a  disadvantage 
to  the  jobber  and  to  the  manufacturer.  There  is  where  the  main  sacrifice  and  loss 
of  the  manufacturer  is — continually  getting  out  new  things  to  try  to  attract  the  con- 
sumer when  the  consumer  is  satisfied  with  what  he  has  and  will  not  change;  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  without  accomplishing  anything,  either  by  way  of  benefiting 
themselves  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Is  it  also  possible  for  you  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  your  goods  in  a 
comparatively  few  establishments? — A.  Not  to  such  an  extent.  The  fixed  charges  on 
a  tobacco  factory  are  not  very  large.  We  could  not  save  much  by  closing  some  of  the 
factories. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  the  chief  advantage  is  the  greater  intelligence  and  economy  in 
selling? — A.  Yes;  and  in  not  manufacturing  so  many  brands.  If  there  was  no  other 
tobacco  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
had  an  absolute  control  of  the  business  and  should  undertake  to  introduce  a  new 
brand  of  tobacco  and  get  the  consumer  to  change  over  to  it,  it  would  cost  millions  of 
dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  would  serve  neither  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  the 
company,  nor  anybody  else. 

Q.  What  disadvantages  do  you  think  there  are  in  the  case  of  a  great  organization 
that  you  do  not  find  in  the  case  of  a  smaller  independent  establishment? — A.  I  do 
not  really  see  much  difference. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  hire  a  superintendent  of  a  factory  who  will  give  continually 
the  same  individual  earnest  attention  to  the  business  as  a  person  would  if  it  were  his 
own  independent  plant? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  the  people  connected  with  both  our 
companies  give  all  the  intelligence  and  attention  to  the  business  which  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  We  have  no  complaint  at  all  to  make  of  them.  We  have  a  good 
grade  of  people  who  take  great  interest  in  the  business.     They  are  satisfied,  and  so 


RFPECT   OF  THE    INTERNAL    REVENUE    .\ND    THE   TARIFF   UPON   THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Can  you  profitably  manufacture  a  cigarette  that  can  be 
sold  at  wholesale  for  $2  per  thousand? — A.  At  the  present  time,  no;  with  a  reduction 
of  the  internal-revenue  tax,  yes. 

Q.  Your  present  tax  is  $1.50  a  thousand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ajid  under  the  new  revision  of  the  tax  it  is  your  opinion  that  you  could 
manufacture  cigarettes  at  |2  a  thousand  and  make  a  profit? — A.  With  a  54-cent 
tax,  yes.     We  expect  to  do  it  at  even  a  less  price  than  $2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  either  to  legis- 
lation concerning  industrial  combinations  or  concerning  internal-revenue  taxes?— 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  If  they  would  stop  changing  the  law  so  much, 
I  think  everybody  would  be  better  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  would  have  no  change  in  the  tariff? — A.  So  far  as 
our  business  is  concerned  it  would  not  affect  us  at  all.  If  you  should  reduce  the 
tariff,  and  we  could  manufacture  cheaper  somewhere  else  and  send  the  goods  into  the 
United  States,  we  would  do  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  make  a  difference  to  the  labor  you  now  employ? — A.  Very 
decidedly;  I  am  in  favor  of  high  protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  but  so  far 
as  our  business  is  concerned  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  would  as  soon  make 
them  in  one  place  as  another.  We  will  make  them  wherever  we  can  make  them 
the  cheapest. 

Q.  You  think  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  could  be  met  by  the  manufacturer,  but 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  workingmen? — A.  Yes;  and  to" the  producer  of  the  raw 
tobacco. 
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PBOPOKTION     OK    THE    TOTAL     TOBACCO  MANUFACTUKING     BUSINESS     C0NTKOL.LED     JiY     THE 
AMERICAN  AND   CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO   COJIPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  much  capital  do  you  estimate  is  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try outside  of  the  companies  you  represent? — A.  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  tobacco  manufacturing  business  do  you  control? — 
A.  I  think  the  Continental  controls  about  60  per  cent  of  the  plug  tobacco  business. 

Q.  And  how  much  does  the  American  control  of  the  other? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  would  be  in  smoking  tobacco.  I  do  not  think  that  both  of  them  together 
would  control  more  than  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  .smoking  tobacco. 

Q.  The  rest  is  manufactured  by  what  are  called  independent  companies? — A.  Yes. 

LOCATION    OF    FACTORIES. 

Q.  Where  are  your  chief  factories  located  in  the  United  States? — A.  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Ky . ,  Middleto\A-n,  0. ,  and  Jersey  City.  The  Continental  does  not  own  the 
factory  in  Jersey  City.  We  own,  however,  nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  Lorillard 
Company.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  establishments  in  Durham,  N.  C. ; 
Richmond,  Va.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
York  City.     That  is  all  I  recall  at  present. 

WISCONSIN    AND    CONNECTICUT   TOBACCO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  purchase  most  of  the  tobacco  that  is  grown  in  Wis- 
consin?— A.  We  have  only  recently  commenced  buying  tobacco  in  Wisconsin — since 
we  have  been  in  the  cheroot  business.  We  have  opened  leaf  houses  there,  and  are 
going  to  handle  a  good  deal  of  th^t  crop. 

A.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  you  use  any  Connecticut  tobacco? — A.  Yes.  Weuse 
it  for  wrappers,  and  the  American  Cigar  Company  uses  it  for  wrappers  and  cheroots. 

THE    AJIERICAN    CIGAR   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  American  Cigar  Company  a  new  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  organized  or  controlled  by  either  of  your  companies? — A.  The  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  owns  35  per  cent,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  owns  35  per 
cent,  and  the  remaining  30  per  cent  is  owned  by  individuals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany?—A.  §10,000,000. 

Q.  Into  what  classes  of  stock  is  it  divided? — A.  Only  one  stock — general  stock. 

Q.  Are  there  any  bonds  provided  for? — A.  Not  yet;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  company  begun  to  do  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  produce  nearly  all  the  popular  brands  of  cigars? — A.  No;  very  few  of 
them  so  far. 

Q.  Has  it  produced  new  brands  of  its  own,  or  does  it  manufacture  staple  goods? — 
A.  We  have  not  commenced  making  any  new  brand  other  than  those  of  the  original 
concerns  that  we  bought  out.  We  will  make  new  brands  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the 
facilities  for  manufacturing  them. 

Q.  You  use  both  domestic  and  foreign-grown  tobacco? — A.  Yes.  We  use  Sumatra 
wrappers  and  both  Havana  and  domestic  tobaccos. 

THE   TARIFF    ON    LEAF   TOBACCO    AND    THE    CIG.\R    BUSINESS. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  to  pay  more  for  the  domestic  tobacco  on  account  of  the 
duty  upon  the  foreign  leaf? — A.  If  we  had  free  trade  on  leaf  tobacco,  cigars  would 
nearly  all  be  imported. 

Q.  The  Wisconsin  growers  would  hardly  be  able  to  produce  any  tobacco  then? — 
A.  No;  it  would  knock  them  right  out.  The  tobacco  would  come  from  Havana  for 
fillers  and  from  Sumatra  for  wrappers. 

THE   EXPORT  TRADE  IN   OHIO   TOBACCO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  not  a  large  amount  of  the  Ohio  tobacco  exported? — 
A.  The  poorer  grades  of  the  Ohio  tobacco  are  exported — the  trashes  and  commoner 


Q.  Such  as  seed  leaf,  and  grades  of  that  kind?— A.  What  is  called  the  trashes  from 
the  crop. 
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THE  CJ-IARGIS    THAT  THE  CONTINENTAL  TOBArcO   COMPANY   PREVENTS    ITS  JOBBERS    FROM 
HANDLING  GOODS   MANUPACTUHED  BY   INDEPENDENT  CONCERNS.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  do  your  companies  introduce  their  goods?  Do  they 
employ  traveling  salesmen  to  any  extent? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  keep  a  large  number  of 
salesmen. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  any  general  instructions  to  your  salesmen  as  to  what  kind  ol 
contracts  to  make  with  retailers? — A.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  making 
contracts  with  retailers.  They  act  under  instructions,  and  only  have  to  do  with  the 
retail  business  through  the  jobber.  The  salesmen  do  not  make  any  contract  with 
anybody.  They  can  only  solicit  orders  and  take  them  subject  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  company,  put  out  advertising  matter,  and  talk  up  the  goods  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Have  either  of  your  companies  undertaken  to  make  a  market  tor  your  goods  by 
contracting  with  any  class  of  dealers  for  the  exclusion  of  other  goods? — A.  No.  The 
jobber  can  not  make  a  market  for  us.  We  have  to  get  down  to  the  consumer.  The 
jobber  is  only  a  distributer  of  the  goods  upon  demand  from  the  retailer,  and  that 
demand  from  the  retailer  is  created  by  the  calls  from  the  consumer.  If  every  jobber 
in  the  United  States  would  refuse  to  handle  our  goods,  and  would  take  up  somebody 
else's  goods  instead,  and  push  them,  that  would  not  make  a  market  for  the  other 
fellow's  goods.  We  do  not  rely  on  the  jobber  or  the  retailer;  we  rely  on  the  con- 
sumer's calling  for  our  goods,  and  we  can  only  induce  him  to  call  for  them  by  giving 
him  something  that  pleases  him  better  than  that  offered  by  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  by  your  agents,  represented  to  jobbers  or  any  other  class  of 
dealers  that  they  could  not  have  your  goods  if  they  handled  certain  other  goods?— 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  agents  have  done,  but  they  have  not  done  any- 
thing of  that  kind  with  the  authority  of  the  company;  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  done  it,  because  if  the  jobber  handles  the  other  fellow's  goods,  that  does  not 
make  a  market  for  them.  They  keep  them  on  hand  and  they  put  them  out  to  the 
retailer,  and  if  he  can  not  sell  them  he  sends  them  back. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  claim  that  certain  dealers  have  represented  to  inde- 
pendent manufacturers,  outside  of  your  companies,  that  they  could  not  handle  their 
goods,  because,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  goods  of  your  compa- 
nies?— A.  I  suppose  that  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  discussing  the  proposition 
of  taking  goods  they  do  not  want. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  your  compa- 
nies that  would  justify  such  a  representation  as  that? — A.  No.  I  think  every  jobber 
in  New  England  is  handling  other  goods  besides  ours.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
jobber  up  there  who  is  not  handling  everybody's  goods  for  which  there  is  any  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  neither  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  nor  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  makes  special 
inducements  to  those  who  handle  exclusively  their  brands  nor  refuses  to  sell  to  those 
who  handle  other  brands.  Has  that  been  true  throughout  the  history  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  or  did  you  follow  that  plan  earlier?-^A.  We  have  not  had  any- 
body that  handled  our  goods  exclusively  unless  the  demand  was  exclusively  for 
them.  Of  course,  after  the  American  Tobacco  Company  was  first  formed,  they  had 
the  brands  that  were  in  use,  and  the  merchants  would  not  handle  brands  other  than 
the  ones  we  put  out. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  after  the  company  was  formed  put  goods  into  theii  hands 
on  consignment  to  certain  parties,  who  agreed  not  to  handle  goods  of  other  manu- 
facturers?— A.  There  was  never  any  agreement  to  that  effect;  nothing  except  at  one 
time  they  got  a  larger  commission  from  us  if  they  did  handle  ours  exclusively  than 
if  they  did  not. 

Q.  You  made  special  inducements  to  them  to  handle  yours  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  policy  has  been  abandoned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  lime? — A.  Four  or  5  years  ago;  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  If  you  had  a  contract  with  a  jobber  by  which  he 
got  a  larger  commission  if  he  handled  your  goods  exclusively,  would  it  not  be  to  his 
interest,  if  he  found  retail  dealers  whose  business  he  could  control,  to  compel  them 
to  handle  those  goods  exclusively,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  sold  them  all  their  goods 
he  would  be  making  a  larger  commission? — A.  He  can  not  do  it.  He  might  as  well  try 
to  turn  the  Mississippi  up-stream.  If  the  independent  concerns  would  get  all  the  job- 
bers in  the  United  States  to  handle  their  goods  exclusively,  we  could  create  more 
over-night.     Nobody  could  stop  us  from  marketing  a  brand  of  goods.  . 

Q.  Not  in  a  broad,  general  way;  but  take  a  small  place — a  town  of  10,000  inhap- 
itants — suppose  some  jobber  with  whom  you  have  business  furnishes  the  retailers  in 
that  town  with  your  brand;  now,  because  he  handles  your  goods  exclusively  yoo 
allow  him  a  larger  commission,  and  since  he  makes  more  money  on  your  goods  it " 

1  See  pp.  306,  310-311,  320,  332-338,  840-341. 
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to  his  interest  to  sell  them  in  preference  to  any  other.  Now,  if  he  wouM  say  to  the 
dealers  in  that  small  town,  "Unless  you  handle  these  goods  exclusively,  I  will  not 

sell  to  you" A.  (Interrupting.)  They  would  go  to  the  town  across  the  way  and 

get  10  fellows  to  sell  them  cheaper.  And  this  fellow  would  not  rest  one  night  on  such 
a  plan  as  that.     He  would  be  forced  to  give  in. 

Q.  The  specific  answer  is  that  if  that  jobber  should  attempt  such  a  thing  those 
retailers  could  buy  the  goods  from  some  other  jobber? — A.  Yes;  plenty  of  them. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Exhibit  1. 
Annual  report  of  the  American  Tobacco-  Company,  fiscal  year  ending  December  SI,  1900. 

Newark,  X.  J.,  ilarck  IS,  1901. 

THE  treasurer's  REPORT  TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS   OP  THE   AMERICAN  TOBACCO   COMPANY 

OF    NEW   JERSEY. 

The  treasurer  respectfully  submits  a  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  your  com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  capital  stock  during  the  year,  the  total  amount 
now  outstanding  being  §54,500,000  common  stock  and  $14,000,000  preferred  stock. 
Of  the  dividend  scrip  issued  May  1,  1896,  $10,000  was  redeemed  in  cash  during  the 
year,  leaving  now  outstanding  $3,014,490. 

The  company  has  sold  to  American  Snuff  Company  all  assets,  brands,  real  estate, 
and  good  will  pertaining  to  its  snuff  business,  receiving  therefor  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock  in  that  company  amounting  to  $4,405,300  at  par. 

Cash  to  the  extent  of  $2,195,259.80  has  been  expended  by  this  company  during  the 
year  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  other  companies. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  net  earnings  for  1900  of  some  of  the  companies 
in  which  it  is  at  present  interested,  of  which  earnings  this  company's  share  is  about 
$800,000,  and  which  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  declare  as  dividends,  but  to 
let  remain  for  the  present  as  surplus  on  the  books  of  those  companies. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  year,  after  deducting  all  charges  and  expenses 

for  management,  etc.,  are $6, 303, 498. 02 

Deduct: 

Eight  per  cent  dividends  on  preferred  stock  for  the 

year  1900 $1, 120, 000. 00 

Six  percent  interest  on  scrip  (issue  May  1, 1896)  for 

year  1900 180, 834. 20 

$1, 300, 834.  20 

Net,  applicable  to  surplus  account 5, 002, 663. 82 

Surplus,  as  per  statement  December  31,  1899 2, 575, 429, 59 

Total 7,578,093.41 

Deduct  6  per  cent  dividend  on  common  stock 3, 270, 000. 00 

Surplus,  December  31,  1900 4,308,093.41 

The  balance  sheet  is  herewith  submitted. 

H.  D.  Lee,  Treasurer. 

Financial  statemeid,  December  31,  1900. 

ASSETS. 

Real  estate,  machinery,  fixtures,  etc $4, 880, 244.  60 

Leaf  tobacco,  manufactured  stock,  operating  supplies, 

etc ,  9,887,722.95 

Stocks  in  foreign  companies 4, 456, 372. 53 

Stocks  in  other  companies 22, 630, 136. 16 

Cash 1,292,440.80 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 6, 864,  867. 48 

Patents,  trade-marks,  good  will,  etc 29, 921, 468. 55 

Total  assets $79,933,253.07 
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),1AHILITIES. 

Capital  stock: 

Common $54, 500,  000. 00 

Preferred 14, 000, 000. 00 

68, 500, 000. 00 

Scrip  issue,  May  1, 1896 8, 014, 490. 00 

Provision  for  regular  quarterly  di  vidend 

on  preferred  stock,  payable  February 

1,1901 $280,000.00 

Provision  for  dividend  of  IJ  per  cent 

on  common  stock,  payable  February 

1 ,  1901 817,^00. 00 

1,097,500.00 

Accrued  interest  on  scrip 30, 137. 70 

Accounts  and  bills  payable 2, 895,  745. 94 

Accrued  commissions 14, 319. 32 

Advertising  fund 72, 966.  70 

4, 110, 669. 66 

Total  liabilities $75, 625, 159.  i 


Surplus 4,308,093.41 

As  per  statement  December  31 ,  1899 $2, 575, 429. 59 

Added  in  1900 1, 732, 663. 82 

4,308,093.41 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  LAUDSTREET, 

Vice- Pretti dent  United  Slates  Tobacco  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding,  at  3.30  p.  m.  Mr.  John 
Landstreet  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL   STATEMENT   OF   THE   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  official  position.— A. 
John  Landstreet,  Richmond,  Va.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  selling  of  the  goods  of  your  company?— A. 
That  is  my  department  principally. 

AFFIDAVITS    CONCERNING    KESTRICTIONS    ON   THE    TOBACCO    TRADE    BY   THE    CONTINENTAL 

TOBACCO   COMPANY.' 

Q.  Have  you  any  positive  information  that  you  consider  trustworthy  with  refer- 
ence to  discriminations  made  against  your  brands  in  New  England? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  Can  you  present  any  such  testimony? — A.  I  have  here  an  affidavit  made  by 
Harry  M.  Chapman,  of.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Chapman? — A.  He  is  a  jobber  and  dealer  in  tobacco  in  Bedford, 
Mass.  I  also  have  an  affidavit  from  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  and  one  from  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  What  is  the  purport  of  these  affidavits?— A.  These  men  all  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Tilton,  that  they  have  been  refused  the  product  of  the  Oontinentel 
Tobacco  Company  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  carried  other  brands  of  goods  made 
by  independent  factories. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Are  they  in  the  same  terms?  Are  they  alike?— A.  They 
are  very  similar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  read  one  of  them,  and  then  put  the  other  two  in 
evidence? — A.  I  will  read  that  of  Mr.  Chapman,  which  is  as  follows  (reading): 

1  See  pp.  306,  310-311,  320,  330,  340-341. 
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AFFIDAVIT   OF    MR.  HAKRY    M.  CHAPMAN,  OF   NEW  BEDFORD,   JIASS. 

I,  H*rry  M.  Chapman,  of  New  Bedford,  in  the  county  of  Bristol  and  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  E.  T.  Chapman  &  Co.,  said  firm  doing  a  business  of  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers in  tobacco  in  New  Bedford,  and  having  been  engaged  in  said  business  during 
the  last  30  years  in  said  New  Bedford.  That  since  the  formation  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  prior  to  that  time,  our  firm  has  dealt  exten- 
sively in  the  brands  of  plug  tobacco  acquired  by  said  corporation  and  now  owned  by 
it.  That  90  per  cent  of  our  business  in  plug  tobacco  during  the  years  1898,  1899,  and 
1900  was  in  the  goods  owned  and  controlled  by  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 
That  in  April,  1900,  Charles  Keene,  transportation  agent  of  said  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  and  one  Strauss,  the  regular  salesman  for  said  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany for  this  district,  called  at  our  place  of  business  and  informed  us  that  thereafter 
there  would  be  a  fixed  price  at  which  the  wholesalers  and  tobacco  jobbers  should 
sell  the  goods  of  the  Continenta,l  Tobacco  Company  to  the  retail  trade.  The  jobbers, 
however,  were  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  these  goods  at  2  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
fixed  price.  If,  however,  we  agreed  to  exclude  from  our  stock,  and  refused  to  sell 
or  handle  any  goods  made  by  any  manufacturer  other  than  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  we  were  to  be  allowed  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.  Our  firm  asked  time  to 
consider  this  proposition.  We  subsequently  learned  that  the  offer  made  by  these 
agents  to  us  was  somewhat  different  from  the  offer  made  to  other  wholesalers  in  our 
district.  Our  firm,  not  being  an  agent  in  any  way  of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, declined  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  what  goods  we  should  sell.  About  3  weeks 
later  Mr.  L.  D.  Mayhew,  the  New  England  manager  of  said  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  together  with  said  Strauss,  again  called  at  our  place  of  business,  and,  upon 
observing  that  we  were  continuing  to  carry  in  stock  goods  of  other  manufacturers, 
informed  us  that  we  were  thereupon  cut  on  from  any  more  purchases  of  the  goods 
of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  That  subsequently  to  this  we  sent  to  said 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  an  order  for  goods,  which  order  was  not  filled.  That 
later  we  sent  an  order  by  registered  mail,  and  accompanied  the  order  with  a  letter 
requesting  the  reasons  why  said  Continental  Tobacco  Compan}'  had  declined  or 
neglected  to  fill  our  orders.  In  response  to  this  letter  we  received  a  letter  of  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company  from  their  headquarters  in  New  York,  signed  by  W.  H. 
MoAUister,  secretary,  in  which  they  informed  us,  in  reply  to  our  letter  to  them,  that 
they  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  maintain  business  relations 
with  us,  and  that  they  had  decided  to  cease  such  relations.  We  were  informed  that 
we  might  be  supplied  with  their  products  by  application  to  jobbers  in  our  section, 
but  upon  application  to  said  jobbers,  we  found  that  said  goods  were  refused  to  us. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  from  his  own  knowledge  the  other  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers of  tobacco  in  this  city,  who  are  now  purchasing  and  having  for  sale  the  goods 
of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  do  not  now  keep  and  expose  for  sale  the  goods 
of  other  new  tobacco  manufacturers  discriminated  against  by  said  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  although  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  said  policy  of  said  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company  said  wholesalers  and  jobbers  did  keep  and  expose  for  sale 
said  brands. 

And  your  deponent  is  informed  that  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  claims 
that  all  jobbers  and  wholesalers  may  purchase  their  products,  irrespective  of  whose 
goods  they  handle,  at  a  price  1  cent  a  pound  below  the  price  fixed  for  the  retailers, 
and  your  deponent  says  that  such  a  price  is  a  prohibitive  price  and  does  not  enable  the 
wholesaler  or  jobber  in  tobacco  to  handle  said  goods  at  a  profit,  but  would  compel  a 
loss  to  said  wholesaler  or  jobber. 

Harry  M.  Chapman. 

ltoMMOXWE.\LTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS, 

Xev  Bedford,  April  16,  1901. 
Bristol,  ss: 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named  Harry  M.  Chapman,  to  me  personally 
known,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  above  affidavit. 

Before  me, 

[seal.]  A.  Edwin  Clake,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

AFFIDAVIT   OF    MR.    ALEINI    SUMXEK    HOVEY,    OI'"    LYNN,    MASS. 

I,  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Essex  and  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
business  in  Lynn,  and  have  been  for  9  years;  that  prior  to  January,  1901, 1  had  been 
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purchasing  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  certain  of  its  plug  tobacco  goods; 
that  some  time  in  January,  1901,  one  Edward  M.  Langley,  the  representative  and 
salesman  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  for  my  city,  called  upon  m^at  my 
store  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  tall  into  line.  I  replied,  "What  line?'?  He 
said,  "The  same  as  the  rest  of  the  jobbers  and  sub-jobbers."  I  asked  him  what  that 
was,  and  he  said,  "To  sell  whatever  we  say."  I  said,  "Who  are  'we?'"  He 
replied,  "The  Continental  Tobacco  Company."  I  said,  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?"  He  said,  "Would  you  throw  out  Butler's,  '  B.  and  W.,'  and  'Sensible'  brands 
of  tobacco?"  I  said,  "No,  sir;  I  have  too  good  a  sale  on  them."  He  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "Sensible"  tobacco  (made  by  persons  other  than  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company)  was  displayed  on  my  shelf.  I  replied  that  it  was  my 
tobacco,  which  I  had  paid  for;  that  some  people  might  keep  their  tobacco  under 
their  counters,  but  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  display  it.  As  he  went  away 
from  the  store  I  said,  "Don't  do  anything  to  be  sorry  for;"  and  he  replied  that  he 
shouldn't  do  anything  until  I  heard  from  him  again.  Within  a  few  days  after  that 
I  received  a  letter  from  L.  B.  Mayhew,  departmental  manager  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  for  New  England,  informing  me  that  I  haS  been  cut  off  as  a  sub- 
jobber  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  I  afterwards  called  upon  Mr.  Man- 
ning, of  the  firm  of  McGreanery  Bros.  &  Manning,  the  largest  distributers  of  tobacco 
goods  in  New  England,  and  of  whom  I  had  been  purchasing  tobacco,  and  asked  him 
u  I  had  got  to  pay  the  advanced  price  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company's  goods 
which  I  purchased  of  him.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  didn't  dare  to  do  any  dif- 
ferent than  to  charge  me  that  price.  This  was  a  price  at  which  I  could  not  sell  the 
goods  to  retailers  at  a  profit.  I  had  previously  been  regarded  by  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  as  a  jobber,  and  later  as  a  sub-jobber.  The  only  reason  within  my 
knowledge  why  I  was  cut  oft  was  because  I  declined  to  throw  out  of  my  stock  cer- 
tain goods  of  independent  manufacturers. 

Albini  S.  Hovey. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Boston,  April  16,  1901. 
Suffolk,  ss: 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above  named  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  to  me  person- 
ally known,  and  made  oath  and  subscribed  to  the  above  affidavit. 
Before  me, 
[seal.  ]  Paul  R.  Blackmub,  Notary  Public. 

AFFIDAVIT    Olf    MK.  CHAKLES    H.  TILTON,  OF    BOSTON,  MASS. 

I,  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  flrni  of 
Stephen  Tilton  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  established  in  1836,  which  firm  is  engaged  in  selling 
plug  tobacco  throughout  New  England  to  the  tobacco  jobbers  and  others,  and  repre- 
sents as  selling  agents  3  independent  manufacturers  of  plug  tobacco,  viz,  the  United 
States  Tobacco  Company,  Butler  &  Boshfir,  and  W.  J.  Yarborough,  all  of  Eich- 
mond,  Va. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  a  corporation 
established  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  was  formed  in  December,  1898,  having 
purchased  the  factories  owning  and  making  substantially  all  the  leading  brands  of 
plug  tobacco  sold  and  used  in  the  market  of  New  England;  that  said  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  now  supplies  to  the  plug  tobacco  trade  of  New  England  85  or  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  plug  tobacco  sold  and  consumed  within  said  district. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  prior  to  April,  1900,  there  was  open  and  free  compe- 
tition in  New  England  in  the  sale  to  all  jobbers  of  plug  tobacco;  that  neither  said 
Continenta,l  Tobacco  Company  nor  any  other  manufacturer  discriminated  against  the 
purchasers  or  jobbers  of  tobacco  goods  who  carried  or  had  for  sale  the  goods  of  otber 
manufacturers,  and  that  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  sold  its  goods  to  said 
jobbers,  who  paid  for  the  same  at  substantially  the  same  rates  or  prices. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  during  the  month  of  April,  1900,  certain  officers  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  viz,  H.  D.  Kingsbury,  treasurer,  and  0.  C.  Dulai 
third  vice-president,  empowered  to  act  for  said  corporation  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment and  understanding  entered  into  with  one  F.  C.  Bushnell,  president,  and  repre- 
senting an  association  of  wholesale  grocers  known  as  the  New  England  Grocers 
Association,  visited  the  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  of  New  England,  ana 
notified  them  that  thereafter  the  jobbers  could  purchase  the  goods  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  at  a  price  upon  which  said  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers 
could  make  2  cents  per  pound,  but  that  if  said  jobbers  and  grocers  would  agree  to 
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exclude  from  their  stock,  and  refuse  to  handle,  all  plug  tobacco  goods  of  tobacco 
manufacturers  established  and  beginning  business  since  the  formation  of  said  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company,  and  all  new  brands  of  any  manufacturer,  they  would  give 
to  said  tobacco  jobbers'  and  wholesale  grocers  an  extra  discount  of  3  per  cent  upon 
all  bills  of  purchases  made  by  said  jobbers  or  grocers  of  the  goods  of  said  Continental 
Tobacco  Company. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  the  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  said  tobacco  to  said 
tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  was  hardly  adequate  to  enable  said  trade  to 
do  business  at  a  profit. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  said  agreement  entered  into  between  said  Bushnell 
and  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  was  an  agreement  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  brands  of  plug  tobacco  and  to  exclude  certain  old  brands,  and  was  in 
effect  an  agreement  to  restrain  trade  and  commerce  in  said  tobacco  in  the  market  of 
New  England  and  designed  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  the  plug  tobacco  business  in  New  England. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  said  arrangement  of  prices  inaugurated  by  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company  went  into  effect  May  1, 1900;  that  subsequently  said  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company,  through  its  officers  and  agents,  again  visited  said  tobacco 
jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  of  New  England,  and  changed  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  could  be  purchased,  so  that  said  jobbers 
and  grocers  could  get  but  1  cent  per  pound  profit  instead  of  2  cents  as  heretofore,  but 
to  said  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  who  agreed  to  exclude  from  their 
stock  all  plug  tobacco  goods  of  new  factories  as  well  as  all  new  brands  of  old  factories, 
together  with  all  goods  of  certain  designated  old-established  factories,  an  extra 
discount  of  5J  per  cent  would  be  given;  that  the  5J  per  cent  discount  was  a  large 
and  material  discount  in  the  handling  of  said  tobacco;  that  said  1  cent  a  pound 
without  the  discount  was  a  price  at  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  tobacco  jobber  or 
wholesale  grocer  to  do  business  at  a  profit  in  said  goods,  and  was  in  effect  a  refusal 
to  sell  to  the  trade  or  jobbers  the  goods  of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  or  to 
sell  them  only  at  a  prohibitive  price;  that  further,  in  order  to  close  up  all  the  chan- 
I  nels  of  distribution  for  the  goods  of  all  said  independent  manufacturers,  said  agents 
and  officers  of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  visited  the  largest  retail  deaj  ers  of 
tobacco  in  New  England,  and  notified  them  that  if  they  would  exclude  from  their 
stock  the  goods  of  all  new  tobacco  concerns,  and  further  refuse  to  handle  any  new 
brands  of  the  old  tobacco  concerns,  said  retailers'  names  would  be  placed  upon  a  list 
known  as  the  "Sub-jobbers  list,"  which  would  entitle  said  retailers  to  buy  from  the 
jobbersat  a  less  price  than  their  competitors  by  2  cents  a  pound,  provided,  however, 
that  they  complied  with  the  request  to  exclude  the  tobacco  goods  of  other  designated 
manufacturers ;  that  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  did  not  deal  or  bill  any  goods 
directly  to  said  retailers,  but  notified  the  jobbers  to  give  to  the  retailers  the  dis- 
criminating rates  on  their  purchases  as  aforesaid. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  all  these  arrangements,  agreements,  or  prices  have 
been  put  into  effect  by  the  agents  and  officers  of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 
And  your  deponent  says  that  many  of  his  former  customers  have  ceased  to  purchase 
the  goods  of  your  deponent,  and  give  as  a  reason  that  they  do  not  dare  to  purchase 
the  tobacco  goods  of  your  deponent  for  fear  that  they  will  be  cut  off  from  the  old- 
established  brands  and  goods  controlled  by  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  the 
sale  of  which  goods  forms  85  to  90  per  cent  of  their  business.  And  your  deponent, 
from  his  experience  of  32  years  in  the  tobacco  business  in  New  England,  is  of  the 
opinion  and  believes  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, it  allowed  to  prevail,  will  create  a  monopoly  in  said  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  the  plug  tobacco  business;  that  the  shutting  off  through  all  the  channels  of 
trade  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  of  new  manufacturers,  and  also  of  the  new 
brands  of  old  manufacturers,  will  bring  about  that  end;  that  it  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  every  manufacturer  of  plug  tobacco,  whether  the  business  is  long  established  or 
not,  to  from  time  to  time  bring  out  new  brands,  and  that  if  they  have  not  that  oppor- 
tunity, the  business  is  certain  to  die  of  dry  rot;  that  the  action  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  heretofore  set  forth  and  complained  of  has  and  will  greatly  dam- 
age the  business  of  your  deponent. 

Chas.  H.  Tilton. 

Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts, 

Boston,  April  S6,  1901. 
Suffolk,  ss: 

Then  personally  appeared  Charles  H.  Tilton,  to  me  personally  known,  and  nub- 
scribed  and  made  oath  to  the  above  affidavit. 
Before  me, 
[seal.]'  Paul  R.  Blackmuk,  Notary  Public. 
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CIRCULAR   LETTERS    ISSUED    BY  THE    CONTINENTAL    TOBACCO    COMPANY  RELATIVE  TO  ITS 

TERMS  TO    JOBBERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Have  you  any  direct  information  regarding  any  circular  let- 
ter from  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  to  the  same  effect? — A.  I  have  here  two 
circulars. 

Q.  Was  this  circular  issued  by  the  company,  or  is  this  a  copy  of  one  so  issued?— 
A.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  circular  itself? — A.  I  have  seen  the  original. 

Q.  And  you  know  this  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  circular  letter  was  sent  to  a  specific  individual  or  firm? — ^A.  To  a  dealer  in 
tobacco  in  Massachusetts.  At  his  request  his  name  is  not  given.  He  claimed  that 
he  would  be  cut  off  from  buying  their  goods  if  his  name  were  known. 

Q.  You  yourself  saw  the  original  on  which  the  name  appeared? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  And  you  know  this  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  document 
he  received? — A.  I  do.     (Reading:) 

' '  Dear  Sir:  Our  offer  heretofore  made  you  to  pay  you  5  J  per  cent  on  purchases  from 
us  under  certain  conditions  named  at  the  time  such  offer  was  made,  is  hereby  with- 
drawn, and  in  lieu  thereof  we  make  you  the  following  proposition: 

"If,  during  the  four  months  beginning  May  I,  1901,  and  ending  August  31,  1901 
(unless  we  sooner  withdraw  this  ofier,  as  stated  below),  your  direct  purchases  from 

us  for  distribution  to  your  regular  trade  aggregate  not  less  than ,  we  will  pay 

you  5J  per  cent  extra  on  the  entire  amount  of  such  purchases. 

' '  If  your  business  during  that  period  does  not  aggregate  as  much  as  the  sum  stipu- 
lated above,  or  if  you  combine  with  any  person,  firm,  or  company  to  make  joint  pur- 
chases, you  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  5J  per  cent  on  any  of  your  purchases  during 
said  period. 

"We  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  this  plan  and  withdraw  this  offer  at  any 
time,  though  if  we  do  withdraw  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  named  above, 
we  will  pay  you  5  J  per  cent  extra  on  the  entire  amount  of  your  direct  purchases  from 
us  for  distribution  to  your  regular  trade  between  May  1,  1901,  and  the  date  of  such 
withdrawal. 

"We  will  withdraw  this  offer  from  any  customer  in  Massachusetts  who  sells  or 
offers  to  sell  our  goods,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  at  less  than  jobbers'  selling  price  list, 
effective  in  those  States. 

"No  employee  of  this  company  has  any  authority  whatever  to  change  or  modify, 
in  any  respect,  or  to  any  extent,  this  letter,  or  any  other  letter,  circular,  price  list,  or 
offer  of  this  company. 

"Yours,  very  truly,  "Continental  Tobacco  Co., 

'  (Signed)  C.  C.  Dula, 

"  Third  Vice-President." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  This  circular  letter  does  not  put  in  that  other  condition  with 
reference  to  selling  exclusively  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company?— A. 
I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  in  print. 

Q.  I  waa  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  person  from  whom  you  received  this  letter 
said  that  the  conditions  referred  to  in  it  were  those  conditions?  In  this  circular  it 
says  this:  "Our  offer  heretofore  made  you  to  pay  you  5 J  per  cent  on  purchases  from 
us  under  certain  conditions  named  at  the  time  such  offer  was  made  *  *  *."  Did 
the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  written  state  that  the  conditions  referred  to  here 
were  to  the  effect  that  they  should  deal  exclusively  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company? — A.  That  was  his  statement,  and  not  only  his  statement,  but  the 
universal  statement  of  all  dealers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  I  understand  this  circular  letter  was  sent  out,  and  that 
aside  from  this  there  was  an  oral  agreement  with  the  dealers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  so  far  as  your  investigation  goes  in  every  case  where  you 
have  learned  of  these  instances? — A.  In  every  case.  This  circular  accompanied  the 
other  one.     (Reading:) 

"  To  our  customers  in  Massachusetts: 

"Referring  to  our  circular,  under  date  of  August  6,  1900,  addressed  to  our  custo- 
mers in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, we  quote  from  said  circular  as  follows: 

' '  '  We  shall  decline  to  fill  orders  from  any  customer  in  the  above-named  states  who 
sells,  or  offers  to  sell,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  listed  brands  of  tobacco 
manufactured  by  this  company  at  less  than  the  prices  appearing  in  the  jobber  s 
selling  price  list;  this  price  list  applies  to  sales  made  by  you  either  to  jobbers  or 
retailers.' 
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"  We  now  wish  to  advise  that  this  circular  is  hereby  abrogated  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  sales  made  by  our  customers  to  merchants  located  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
but  it  will  remain  effective  and  continue  to  apply  on  sales  made  by  our  customers  to 
merchants  located  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ehode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

"No  employee  of  this  company  has  any  authority  whatever  to  change  or  modify 
in  any  respect,  or  to  any  extent,  this  circular,  or  any  circular,  letter,  price  list,  or  offer 
of  this  company. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Continental  Tobacco  Co." 

CONDITION   OF  THE  TOBACCO  TSADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  wag  their  reason  for  excepting  Massachusetts? — A. 
We  can  only  surmise.  A  few  days  previous  a  bill  had  passed  the  Massachusetts 
house  of  representatives  which  those  interested  in  it  thought  would  prevent  the  Con- 
tinental Company  in  the  future  from  making  this  deal  prohibiting  the  sale  of  inde- 
pendent goods  as  a  condition  to  the  sale  of  their  own. 

Q.  A  copy  of  that  bill  was  read  to-day  by  another  witness? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  a  good  many  of  the  jobbers  in  Massachusetts  sell  to  deal- 
ers in  the  other  New  England  states? — A.  Of  course;  I  have  no  way  of  telling  to  what 
extent,  but  it  is  very  largely  done. 

Q.  Boston  being  the  central  market  for  the  New  England  states,  gets  a  good  deal 
of  that  trade? — A.  The  largest  tobacco  dealers  in  New  England  are  located  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

Q.  Then  these  jobbers  have  to  sell  to  the  dealers  in  the  New  England  states  out- 
side of  Massachusetts  at  a  different  price  from  that  at  which  they  sell  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts?— A.  Tfes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Have  you  any  further  evidence  along  the  same  line  to  pre- 
sent?— A.  I  have  some  other  affidavits  along  the  same  line,  if  you  care  for  them. 

Q.  These  three  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

the' CUT  KATES  ON   CIGARETTES  GIVEN  BY  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY  IN  VIRGINIA 

AND  NORTH  CAROLINA.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  cut  being  made  in  the  price  of  ciga- 
rettes m  North  Carolina  or  Virginia,  where  there  are  competing  companies;  and  if  so, 
how  extensive? — A.  I  only  know  from  information  that  the  price  of  one  brand  made 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to  |1.50  per  thousand,  and 
that  that  same  brand  of  cigarettes  is  sold  in  the  state  of  New  York  at  a  very  much 
higher  price.  I  have  seen  bills  for  them  purchased  at  that  price  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  I  know  that  some  of  the  dealers  in  New  York  have  bought  them  in  Virginia, 
shipped  them  to  New  York,  and  there  undersold  the  price  made  by  those  who  manu- 
factured them. 

Q.  How  much  more  or  less  is  that  than  the  Government  tax? — A.  With  the  2  per 
cent  discount  off,  it  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Government  tax. 

Q.  Was  there  competition  there?  Were  other  independent  companies  selling 
cigarettes  at  those  points? — A.  There  is  an  independent  cigarette  company  located  at 
Wilson,  N.  C. ,  that  claims  to  be  doing  a  very  large  cigarette  business  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Whatcompany  is  this?— A.  The  Wells- Whitehead  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  Carolina  Bright  Cigarette. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  believed  that  this  cut  in  the  price  below  cost  is  made 
because  of  the  competition  of  this  company  to  which  you  have  referred? — A.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  brand  of  cigarettes  think  that  is  the  cause. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  .Tenks.  )  You  have  said  that  this  same  brand  is  sold  for  a  considerably 
higher  price  in  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  in  New  York?— A.  From  |1.65  to  $2.50. 

Q.  These  various  prices  are  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company? — A.  No. 
They  are  made  by  the  tobacco  dealers  in  New  York,  who  have  heard  of  the  price 
South,  and  sent  there  and  purchased  those  cigarettes,  taken  them  to  New  York  and 
sold  them  to  the  retailers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  New 
York?— A.  I  do  not. 


1  See  pp.  318,  319. 
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DEALERS  WHO   HAVE   BEEN   REFUSED   GOODS    BY  THE  AMERICAN   AND   CONTINENTAL 

TOBACCO   COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  retail 
dealer  has  lost  the  goods  of  the  American  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company?— 
A.  A  number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  you  name  them? — A.  This  is  a  list  of  those  who  have 
been  cut  oft  for  selling  independent  tobaccos  (reading):  E.  T.  Chapman,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. ;  Marlboro  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Company,  Marlboro,  Mass. ;  S.  Wardner, 
Concord,  N.  H.;  Berry,  Hall&  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt;  C.  O.  Amazeen  &  Co.,  Ipswich, 
Mass.;  N.  G.  Gurnsey  &  Co.,  Keane,  N.  H.;  J.  B.  Edson,  Brockton,  Mass.;  W.  E, 
Sanborn,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  These  men  themselves  state  that  the  reason  why  they  could 
no  longer  get  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  was  because  they  had 
dealt  in  independent  goods? — A.  Yes. 

EFFECT  UPON    THE    KETAILER's    BUSINESS  OF  BEING    CUT   OFF   FROM    DEALING  WITH  THE 
AMERICAN   AND   CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO   COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  As  a  practical  matter — not  a  legal  one— do  you 
know  what  effect  such  cutting  off  has  had  on  the  business  of  those  firms?— A.  I 
think  all  the  firms  that  have  been  cut  off  continue  to  deal  in  the  goods  of  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company,  for  the  reason  that  they  own  a  large  number  of  brands, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  a  successful  tobacco  business  without 
keeping  some  of  their  brands. 

Q.  Where-  do  they  get  that  tobacco? — ^A.  Anywhere  they  can.  Some  go  to  other 
states  and  buy  it  on  the  quiet,  just  as  a  number  of  dealers  in  New  England  do  with 
our  goods.  We  have  to  ship  them  in  a  plain  case  without  any  marks  or  brands,  and 
they  hide  them  under  the  counter,  and  if  a  man  comes  in  and  asks  for  a  piece  of 
the  tobacco,  they  look  to  see  if  he  is  in  the  secret  before  handing  it  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Some  customers  request  that  you  send  them  your  goods  in 
plain  cases  without  any  marks  on  the  outside? — A.  A  number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  I  asked  Mr.  Duke  if  a  firm  or  jobber  should 
sell  or  refuse  to  sell  their  goods,  what  would  be  the  effect.  He  said,  they  would  go  to 
another  jobber  and  get  them.  What  do  you  know  about  that? — ^A.  Well,  there  is  in 
most  localities  some  one  man  who,  for  some  reason,  is  determined  to  handle  inde- 
pendent goods  or  such  goods  as  he  pleases  to  handle.  These  men  in  a  large  number 
of  localities  are  the  only  distributers  of  anything  except  the  Continental  and  the 
American  companies'  goods.  Mention  has  been  made  of  one  locality  where  every 
jobber  in  the  town  one  morning  said:  "  We  will  have  to  throw  out  your  goods." 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  in  that  town  to  buy  them  of  the  jobber  at  any 
price.  There  are  other  similar  instances.  Understand,  they  sell  probably  80  per  cent 
of  the  goods  that  are  sold  in  such  territory;  and  when  they  go  to  a  dealer  and  say 
to  him:  "  We  will  destroy  the  profit  on  80  per  cent  of  your  business; "  it  takes  a  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  nerv(!  to  say  he  will  continue  to  run  his  own  business. 

REASON  FOR  NOT  CONSULTING   THE   UNITED   STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  consulted  the  United  States  district 
attorney  in  regard  to  your  case? — A.  No;  we  never  have,  for  the  reason  that  we  con- 
sulted an  attorney  sometime  ago,  and  he  informed  us  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
before  we  could  do  anything,  to  have  affidavits  establishing  a  case;  and,  of  course, 
that  being  true,  we  could  not  make  a  case,  for  we  believe  that  the  moment  those 
jobbers  capable  of  furnishing  such  affidavits  testified  they  would  lose  the  profit  on 
80  per  cent  of  their  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  given  a  list,  respectable  in  length,  of  a  njunberof 
men  who  have  the  nerve  to  run  their  own  business.  Have  you  given  that  list  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  have  you  informed  anyone  that  you  have  such  a  list? — A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  all  those  men  would  be  good  witnesses  against  these  unlawful 
methods,  as  you  allege  them  to  be? — A.  Yes;  and  I  think  others  could  be  had  who 
would  probably  be  better  witnesses,  if  the  United  States  district  attorney  were  dis- 
posed to  take  the  matter  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  know  but  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  would  be  so 
disposed? — ^A.  I  do  not. 
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PERCENTAGE    OF  TOTAL  OUTPUT  CONTROLLED    BY   THE   AMERICAN   AND    CONTINENTAL 

TOBACCO   COMPANIES. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Will  you  state  about  what  per  cent  of  tobacco  is  handled 
by  the  American  and  what  per  cent  by  the  Continental  company? — A.  You  mean 
the  output  of  the  two  companies? 

Q.  The  per  cent  of  the  whole  goods  in  the  United  States  compared  with  the  inde- 
pendents?—A.  I  think  that  the  claim  is  made  that  their  output  m  the  United  States 
amounts  to  between  75  and  90  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  they  make  that  much;  I 
do  not  think,  personally,  that  they  manufacture  75  per  cent  of  the  goods  of  the 
United  States. 

Q.  But  enough  to  §ive  them  in  certain  localities  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness?—A.  Yes;  especially  is  that  true  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  brands  used  in  certain  territory,  and  that  territory  uses  a  kind  of 
tobacco  that  is  not  generally  sold  over  the  United  States. 

Q.  So  they  have  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  those  states?— A.  Yes. 

EFFECT  OP  THE  TOBACCO   COMBINATION   UPON   COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gaednee.  )  If  they  are  the  owners  of  brands  representing  80 
per  cent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  New  England,  and  these  brands  were  in  existence 
and  in  the  market  before  either  the  American  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
was  formed,  would  not  the  same  thing  be  true  if  those  companies  had  never  had 
come  into  existence;  would  not  80  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  New  England  be 
in  those  brands,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  now  in  competition  with  the 
present  owners  of  those  brands? — A.  That  80  per  cent  was  made  by  four  or  five  differ- 
ent factories  controlling  about  20  brands.  No  one  of  these  factories  could  say:  "If 
you  do  not  handle  our  brands  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  brands  in  competition, 
you  shall  not  have  our  brands  at  a  price  that  you  can  make  a  profit  on."  But  now 
one  company  owning  the  20  brands,  all  popular  and  well  established,  have  that 
power. 

Q.  But  in  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  of  any  other  brands  is  concerned,  he  would 
have  those  same  brands  to  compete  with? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Precisely  as  he  has  now? — ^A.  Yes.  We  have  no  complaint  with  competition 
at  all  when  opportunities  are  merely  equal.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  do  busi- 
ness; that  all  channels  shall  not  be  closed. 

Q.  The  effect  of  the  combination,  then,  is  to  prevent  you  and  other  people  from 
introducing  new  brands? — A.  New  or  old  brands,  or  any  brand.  The  fact  is  they 
sell  the  same  grade  of  goods  at  higher  prices  than  we  do. 

SUGGESTION   AS  REGARDS  LEGISLATION   CONCBKNING    BUSINESS  COKPOKATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  legislation  in  connection 
with  this  matter? — A.  I  would  hardly  presume  to  suggest  anything;  but  my  associ- 
ates and  myself  have  talked  over  a  proposition,  according  to  which  a  distinction 
might  be  made  between  corporations  whose  stocks  were  listed  and  sold  on  the  public 
market,  and  those  whose  stocks  were  not. 

Q.  All  these  corporations,  however,  are  formed  under  the  same  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fact  that  4  or  5  men  may  own  the  entire  stock  of  a  corporation  does 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  make  that  corporation  any  different  from  one  whose 
stock  is  owned  by  a  larger  number  of  men? — A.  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  small  corporation  owned  by  a  few  men  who  do  not  put  their 
stock  upon  the  market,  the  stock  is  not  for  sale,  and  is  not  purchased  and  handled 
by  parties  who  have  no  way  of  knowing  anything  about  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  business;  whereas  a  large  corporation  places  its  stock  upon  the  market, 
and  if  jrou  injure  that  corporation  by  laws  or  otherwise,  you  injure  innocent  holders. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  D.  lEE, 

Treasurer  American  Tobacco  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Ohairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  4.02 
p.  m.,  Mr.  H.  D.  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  give  your  position  in  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  oflacial  jjosition  in  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company?— A. 
No;  I  am  treasurer  and  director  in  the  American. 

Q.  Before  you  became  connected  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  what  busi- 
ness were  you  in? — A.  I  am  still  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  banking  business, 
and  mill  business. 

Q.  Were  you  at  some  time  connected  with  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation?— [No  audible  response  by  the  witness.] 

Q.  Where  does  that  association  do  business,  throughout  the  whole  country?— A. 
Yes.    There  were,  I  think,  12  States  in  the  South  that  were  not  in  our  organization. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  that  position  were  you  enabled  to  know  the  general  methods 
of  selling  goods  employed  by  the  tobacco  companies  as  well  as  by  the  grocers?- A. 
Well,  I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  that,  of  course. 

THE  alleged   DISCRIMINATIONS   OF   THE   CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANY  IN    FAVOB  OF 
DEALERS   HANDLING  THEIH  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY. ' 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  regards  any  discriminations  that  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  those  who  handle  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Company  exclusively?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  either  affirm  or  contradict  these  statements  that  have 
just  been  made  regarding  the  terms  of  sale? — A.  As  far  as  my  information  goes  it 
would  be  contradictory  to  those  statements. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  has  issued  a  (drcular 
letter  of  the  general  nature  of  this  copy  which  was  presented  here  a  few  moments 
ago? — A.  My  impression  is  they  issued  a  circular  about  that  date.  Whether  that  is 
a  true  copy  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  business  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continent^  Tobacco 
Company  are  carried  on  in  the  same  building? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  relations  of  the  officials  of  the  two  companies  are  close?— A.  Well, 
reasonably  so;  neighborly,  at  least. 

Q.  Are  you  in  such  a  position  that  you  would  be  likely  to  know  with  reference  to 
a  general  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Continental  Company? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would.  My  business,  of  course,  is  in  the  financial  department,  and  these 
other  circulars  are  formulated  in  the  sales  department,  and  there  are  times  that  I 
don't  see  the  general  salesman  in  months,  perhaps. 

Q.  Who  is  the  general  sales  agent  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company?— A.  My 
impression  is  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Dula  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Q.  And  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Hutchins  is  head  of 
the  sales  department. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO   COMPANY   AND   PEEPEEENTIAL  TEEMS  TO  DEALERS. 

Q.  Has  the  American  Tobacco  Company  issued  any  general  circular  letter  of  this 
kind,  giving  preferential  terms? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  will  say,  however,  on 
the  start,  that  I  have  only  been  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  a  year.  The 
first  3  months  after  my  election  as  director  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  I  went  to  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health;  the  last  4  months  I  have  been  in 
the  hospital,  so  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  detail  workings  of  the  company  as  you 
might  imagine  I  would  be.  They  have  come  largely  under  the  supervision  of  my 
assistant  and  the  assistant  treasurer.  While  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  finan- 
cial part  of  it,  I  have  not  made  myself  familiar  with  the  general  workings  of  the  com- 
pany as  I  otherwise  would. 

1  Sph  nn-  .^OB.  SlO-311.  320.  330.  332-338. 
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THE  ALLEGED    FACTOKs'    AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN   THE   AMERICAN   TOBACCO   COMPANY  AND 

ITS  JOBBERS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  had  been  customary  at  any  time  for  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  to  have  what  are  called  factors'  agreements  by  which  the  attempt 
was  made  to  maintain  prices  and  pay  the  jobbers  by  special  discounts? — A.  No;  not 
exactly  in  that  way. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  method  that  was  followed? — A.  They  at  times  attempted 
to  aid  the  jobbers  in  securing  profit  in  different  states.  I  think  they  gave  a  rebate 
after  a  certain  period  of  prices  maintained,  but  after  these  anti-trust  laws  were  estab- 
lished those  methods  were  abandoned. 

Q.  Before  that  time  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  information  as  to 
whether  prices  had  been  maintained  by  means  of  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the 
'  salesmen? — ^A.  Well,  if  that  were  true,  it  was  before  my  connection  with  them.  I 
think  that  was  perhaps  the  method  during  the  period  before  the  trust,  as  it  is 
called,  was  formed;  I  think  Leggett  &  Meyers  and  Drummond,  and  those  people  had 
adopted  that  method;  I  think  I  remember  as  a  jobber  of  making  several  affidavits 
for  Leggett  &  Meyers  as  to  whether  we  had  maintained  the  prices  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  those  cases  asked  to  sell  only  certain  brands  or  to  exclude 
certain  brands? — A.  No;  I  think  the  jobbing  house  of  which  I  am  president  now  has 
perhaps  as  many  independent  goods  in  it  as  it  has  goods  of  the  other  people ;  we  have 
never  been  asked  to  do  that. 

SIMILAR    PACTOES'    AGREEMENTS  IN    OTHER    LINES    OF    BUSINESS — ATTITUDE    OF    JOBBERS 
TOWARD   SUCH   AGREEMENTS. 

Q.  In  what  other  lines  of  goods  besides  tobacco  have  similar  agreements  been 
made  in  order  to  secure  a  jobber's  profit? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  American  Sugar 
Eeflning  Company  perhaps  markets  its  goods  under  the  factor  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  other  Unes  of  goods  besides  sugar? — A.  I  think  perhaps  Proc- 
tor &  Gamble  Soap  Company  have  some  sort  of  an  arrangement;  I  am  not  just 
familiar  with  the  details  of  it;  my  impression  is  that  they  protect  the  jobber  in  a 
profit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  jobbers  and  of  dealers  in  general  is  with  ref- 
erence to  a  plan  of  that  kind? — A.  They  are  very  favorable  to  it.  I  perhaps  am  more 
familiar  with  that  feature  of  it  than  any  other  part  of  it,  being  a  jobber  myself.  I  talk 
with  a  great  many  jobbers  and  they  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  have  a  plan  of  that 
kind;  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  that  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on  staple  goods 
such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  soap.  On  staple  articles  competition  is  strong,  and 
there  is  a  universal  demand  from  the  jobbers  for  the  large  manufacturers  to  protect 
them  in  a  reasonable  profit,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  that  the  manufacturers 
tried  to  respond  to  that  demand  before  these  laws  interfering  with  that  method  were 
passed  in  the  different  states.  Since  that  time,  I  think  most  of  the  manufacturers 
have  rather  abandoned  it. 

EFFECT  OF  FACTORS'  AGREEMENTS  UPON  THE   PROFITS   OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  manufacturers'  business?  Suppose  the  thing  that  they 
complain  of  was  not  considered  illegal,  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company  were 
asked  to  take  up  such  a  plan  to  protect  the  jobbers,  would  it  be  likely  to  affect  their 
profits  favorably  or  unfavorably? — A.  It  would  affect  them  very  favorably  if  the 
plan  was  done  away  with  entirely.  Whenever  the  manufacturer  of  a  staple  product 
is  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  jobbers' ,  or  of  his  agent's  profit,  or  of  a  fair  compensation 
for  marketing  his  goods,  he  has  no  trouble  in  distributing  his  goods.  If  a  man  wants 
a  carload  of  sugar,  he  is  going  to  get  it;  if  he  wants  a  carload  of  Duke's  Mixture,  he 
is  going  to  have  it.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  one  jobber  is  willing 
to  do  it  or  not,  some  other  fellow  is  willing  to  do  it,  and  is  willing  to  do  it  for  noth- 
ing. The  large  manufacturer  probably  gains  when  he  protects  the  jobber,  and  yet 
the  brands  that  are  owned  and  controlled  by  these  two  companies  are  well  known 
to  have  taken  years  of  time  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  establish,  and 
if  they  could  go  to  the  consumer  without  considering  the  profit  of  the  jobber  there 
would  be  no  trouble  at  all  about  that  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

THE   PROTECTION   OP   THE   JOBBER  BY  THE  MANUFACTURER. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  go  directly  to  the  dealer?— A.  Well,  the  jobber,  in  a  measure, 
has  helped  to  build  up  that  trade,  helped  to  establish  those  brands,  and  I  think  the 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  try  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  jobber,  try  to  maintain  a 
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profit,  and  that  has  been  done  largely — done  under  the  administration  of  independ- 
ent companies.  I  am  certain  that  the  Continental  and  American  companies  have 
both  tried  to  formulate  plans  by  which  a  fair  compensation  could  be  given  to  the 
jobber,  but  whenever  there  have  been  drastic  laws  prohibiting  that  they  simply 
have  had  to  let  the  jobber  take  care  of  himself. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  are  they  attempting  to  protect  him  in  any  of  the  states?— 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  posted  as  to  any  really  definite  plan.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  been 
in  the  hospital,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  plan  being  pursued  by  either  of  the 
companies  just  now. 

Q.  You  may  perhaps  express  an  opinion.  Is  it  your  belief  that  they  have  no  such 
plan  that  they  are  attempting  to  put  into  effect? — A.  Well,  my  understanding  is  that 
in  some  states  the  jobbers  are  maintaining  a  very  good  organization  of  their  own, 
and  in  some  of  those  states  are  maintaining  a  profit  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
independent  of  any  action  upon  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers ' 
possibly  are  lending  what  aid  they  can  to  that  end. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  tobacco  business  also? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  states  are  those? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  those 
states.  I  think  perhaps  the  New  England  states.  New  York  state,  I  presume,  and  I 
think  Kentucky.  My  impression  is  that  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  possibly  Minnesota 
also  should  be  included. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  LYMAN  R.  HOPKINS, 

President  American  Thread  Company,  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  chair.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Lyman  E.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  American  Thread  Company,  New  York,  appeared 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.  )  Will  you  give  us  your  address,  Mr.  Hopkins? — A.  My  address 
is  Lakeview,  Me. 

Q.  Your  position  in  the  American  Thread  Company  is  that  of  president? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  sent  in  a  written  statement  in  reference  to  the  business  of  your  com- 
pany?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  that  read  first? — A.  Yes. 

(Secretary  Durand  read  the  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  is  as 
follows:) 

COMPANIES   WHICH    WKKE    UNITED   TO    FORM   THE    AMERICAN    THREAD    COMPANY. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  American  Thread  Company.  In  response  to  the  request 
and  invitation  of  the  Industrial  Commission  I  submit  the  following  statement: 

The  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  on  March 
10, 1898,  to  unite  the  businesses  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knit- 
ting, mending,  and  other  cottons,  including  in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of 
cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twisting,  dyeing,  bleaching,  polishing,  spool  making,  etc. 


Incorporated. 


Barstow  Thread  Co.,  Providence,  E.  I.,  including  good  will  and  trade 
marks  of  Alexander  King  &  Co.,  in  cotton-thread  business. 

The  Glasco  Yam  Mills  Co.,  Glasco,  near  Norwich,  Conn 

The  Glasco  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

Hadley  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass 

The  Kerr  Thread  Co. ,  Fall  River,  Mass 

J.O.  King&Co.,New  York  City 

Merrick  Thread  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass 

The  National  Thread  Co.,  Mansfield,  Conn 

Morse  &  Kaley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milford,  N.  H 

E.  J.  W.  Morse  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  including  the  patent  rights,  machinery, 
and  good  will  of  the  Morse  machine. 

The  Ruddy  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

The  Warren  Thread  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass 

The  William  Clark  Co.,  Westerly,  R.I 

Willimantic  Linen  Co. ,  Willimantic,  Conn 


I 


Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 
Massachusetts. 

Do. 
New  Jersey. 
Private  firm. 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. 
New  Hampshire. 
Maine. 

Massachusetts. 

Do. 
New  Jersey. 
Connecticut. 


THE  company's   CAPITALIZATION — PREFERRED   AND   COMMON  STOCK  AND   BONDS. 


The  operations  of  the  company  began  on  April  1, 1899.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  outstanding  of  common  stock,  $4,200,000;  of  preferred  stock,  $4,890,475;  total, 
¥9,090,475;  and  of  bonds,  $5,798,000. 

The  preferred  stock  is  5  per  cent  cumulative.  The  stock  authorized  is  $6,000,000 
preferred  and  $6,000,000  common. 
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ASSETS  ANU  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY  ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  1899. 

The  conapany's  balance  sheet  of  September  30,  1899,  showed  the  following: 


Investments  acquiring  the  capital 
stock  of  various  manufacturing 

companies  at  cost 811, 079, 549. 93 

Sundry  advances  to  subsidiary  com- 
panies        1, 866, 515. 34 

Sundry  debtors 737, 351. 08 

rurniture 13,262.04 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  bank 381, 087. 71 


Total 14,067,766.10 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  issued; 
Pref.  5  p.   c.  cum., 
978,095  shares,  par 

S5 84,890,476 

Com.,  par  $5,  S2 
called  on  each 
share,        1,200,000 

shares 2,400,000 

87,290,475.00 

Bonds  issued 5,797,850     6,797,860.00 

Unissued 202, 160 

6,000,000 

Sundry  creditors 491, 658. 84 

Interest  on  bonds  accrued  to  date.  67, 978. 60 

Depreciation  fund 225, 000. 00 

Balance 204,803.76 


Total 14,067,706,10 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WITNESS — ADVANTAGES  OF  COMBINATION. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  I  can  add  any- 
thing of  value  to  the  mass  of  material  which  has  already  been  gotten  together. 

I  myself  am  what  is  called  a  self-made  man.  I  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  manufacture  of  thread,  etc.,  as  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  from  the  standpoint  both  of  employer  and  employee.  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  advantage  to  all  concerned  of  combination  on  a  conservative  and  suit- 
able basis.  It  admits  of  economies  which  are  in  the  general  interest.  So  as  not  to 
invite  competition  it  is  necessary  that  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  shall  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  capital  in  the  United  States  awaiting  investment 
in  any  profitable  enterprise.  Any  attempt  at  an  inordinate  profit  in  the  carrying  on 
of  any  considerable  business  is  a  sure  invitation  to  rivalries  and  competition.  The 
only  protection  is  that  the  price  shall  be  kept  low,  and  that  the  manufacturer  shall 
rely  for  his  returns  upon  the  magnitude  of  his  transactions,  and  not  upon  an  extrava- 
gant rate  of  profit.  Low  prices  mean  enlarged  output.  Low  prices  are  of  course  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Prices  are  kept  down  by  the  necessity  of  the  situation 
for  the  manufacturer.  Combination  makes  this  possible.  Business  must  be  done 
upon  a  paying  basis  or  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  The  community  can  afford  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  a  good  article. 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  unite  capital,  talent,  and 
effort,  but  to  give  success  to  such  a  union  it  is  essential  that  the  character  of  the 
product  shall  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard,  and  shall  be  furnished  at 
the  lowest  possible  price. 

THE  RELATION   OP  CAPITAL  TO   LABOR. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessary  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor.  It 
is  my  judgment,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience,  that  both  capital 
and  labor  should  be  hampered  as  little  as  possible  with  restrictions,  and  that  each 
should  largely  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  each  to  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  either 
is  concerned,  business  shall  be  conducted  upon  fair  business  principles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  in  this  country  for  capital 
to  tyrannize  over  labor.  The  laboring  classes  are  too  intelligent;  they  are  too  sensi- 
ble; they  are  too  conscious  of  their  own  power.  They  understand  too  well  the 
power  of  labor  combinations,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  possibility  of 
resorting  to  legislation  if  that  should  be  found  to  be  necessary. 

I  know  very  little  about  combinations  of  labor  additional  to  that  which  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  community.  If  anyone  suffers  from  such  combinations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  class  of  skilled,  capable,  and  industrious  employees,  who, 
by  such  unions  and  organizations,  are  reduced  to  a  lower  standard  of  work,  capacity, 
and  intelligence,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  what  is  honestly  their  due.  Perhaps  I 
have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to 
volunteer  one.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  better  men  suffer  from  such  organiza- 
tions. I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  some  purposes  for  which  labor  should  com- 
bine.   In  numbers  there  is  strength, 
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Neither  in  the  American  Thread  Company,  nor,  so  far  as  I  recall,  in  the  case  of  the 

Eredecessor  companies,  has  there  been  trouble  from  strikes.     The  effort  at  all  times 
as  been  to  keep  harmonious  relations  with  employees,  to  pay  them  a  fair  price,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  serve  faithfully. 

The  work  is  skilled  work.  It  is  paid  for  both  by  the  piece  and  by  time.  The 
rates  which  labor  receives  constitute  a  fair  remuneration,  and  should  provide  satis- 
factorily for  the  prudent  and  economical  bringing  up  of  a  family. 

THE  RIGHT  TO   STKIKE    EXISTS,  BUT   STRIKES    GENERALLY    .*.RE    NOT  BEN-EFIOIAL  TO  L.VBOR. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  strikes  unattended  by  violence.  I  think  that  labor  should 
have  the  same  right  to  protect  itself  in  any  lawful  way  that  belongs  to  capital.  But 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  actual  resort  to  a  strike  results  beneficially  to  labor. 
Employers  will  not  permit  their  workmen  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  if  by  agreement, 
or  in  some  cases  by  arbitration,  labor  is  willing  to  make  a  reasonable  arrangement.  I 
doubt  whether  there  would  ordinarily  be  difficulty  if  the  question  were  between  the 
particular  manufacturer  and  his  particular  employees.  The  chances  are  many  to  one 
that  they  would  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  if  there  were  no  outside  inter- 
ference. 

A  prolonged  strike  in  my  judgment  is  almost  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  labor. 
Capital  may  suffer.  The  probability  is  that  labor  will  suffer  more.  A  strike  means 
a  durect,  actual,  practical  loss  to  labor,  and  while  in  the  end  it  may  force  an  increase 
ot  wages,  it  is  little  likely  that  the  increase  will  make  good  the  actual  loss  dming  the 
suspension  of  work. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  nor  am  I  in  favor  of  the  right  to  appeal 
by  injunction  to  the  courte,  except  when  it  is  the  only  remedy  to  prevent  violence. 
I  think  that  the  law  should  be  enforced.  I  think  that  property  should  be  protected. 
I  think  that  persons  who  are  willing  to  work  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  law  to 
see  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  If  an  attempt  to  coerce  is  made,  and  it 
can  heprevented  by  injunction,  lean  see  no  reason  against  such  relief,  provided  other 
remedies  prove  to.  be  inefficacious. 

AMERICAN  THREAD    COMPAXY's   REL.ATIONS  TO    EMPLOYEES ^WAGES    AND    TENEMENTS. 

We  pay  our  labor  weekly.  We  pay  in  cash.  We  do  not  adopt  a  sliding  wage  scale, 
nor  make  the  payment  of  labor  dependent  upon  business  success.  AVe  do  not  impose 
fines  or  penalties.  As  long  as  a  workman  is  willing  to  serve,  and  to  do  his  work 
properly,  he  is  sure  of  his  position  and  of  his  pay. 

At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  we  have  factory  tenements  sufficient  to  accommodate  about 
one-eighth  of  the  persons  employed  there,  and  at  Willimantic,  Conn. ,  we  have  tene- 
ments sufficient  for  about  one-half  the  labor  employed  there. 

The  relative  rate  of  wages  has  considerably  advanced  during  the  past  50  years. 
Employment  has  also  become  more  regular.  This  is  particularly  so  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Ajnerican  Thread  Company.  The  increase  has  been  gradual,  but 
continuous. 

In  a  way  the  social  condition  of  our  labor  has  improved  during  the  past  50  years. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  general  situation  of  employees  with  reference  to  the  amount 
that  they  can  earn,  the  conveniences  which  are  in  their  reach,  the  necessaries  which 
they  can  provide,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  possible,  has  improved. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  social  conditions  of  labor  in  our  line,  in  the  past  50 
years,  has  not  improved.  Fifty  years  ago  a  lai^e  proportion  of  employees  were 
native  born.  A  large  proportion  came  from  native  families  of  farmers  and  persons 
of  more  or  less  independence  of  position  and  means.  That  class  of  employees  has 
considerably  diminished. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES HOURS  OF  LABOR LIMITATION  OF  THE  LABOR  DAY". 

The  number  employed  in  our  industry  has  very  laigely  increased.  This  is  so  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  improvements  are  continually  being  made  in  machinery, 
and  that  the  work  is  largely  done  by  machinery.  All  such  improvements  lower 
price,  consequently  increase  output,  and  so  create  an  enlarged  necessity  for  labor. 

Our  employees  on  an  average  work  for  nearly  300  days  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  Massachusetts  they  work  58  hours  a  week;  elsewhere  60  hours  a  week.  We  do 
not  employ  Sunday  labor. 

With  reference  to  the  workday  movement,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  work  he  should  be  permitted"  to  do  so,  and  to  work  as  many  hours  a  day  as  he 
likes.    Few  good  workmen  will  take  a  holiday,  or  will  ever  wish  to  shorten  hours 
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unless  they  can  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their  employers.  That  is  a  matter  which  1 
think  should  be  permitted  to  regulate  itself.  Holidays  are  not  of  certain  advantage; 
perhaps  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

We  have  never  tried  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial 
copartnership,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  that  our  employees  prefer  a  satis- 
factory, definite  payment  rather  than  a  less  amount  with  a  possibility  of  an  increase 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  business.  Workmen  are  suspicious  of  their 
employers.  Under  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  referred  to  they  would  always  be  in 
doubt  whether  they  were  receiving  everything  to  which  they  were  entitled.  In  saying 
this  I  make  no  reference  to  a  class  of  very  superior  employees  who  under  a  profit- 
sharing  system  would  receive  large  payments.  Such  men  would  have  the  intelligence 
to  see  to  it,  and  would  be  pretty  sure  to  take  care  that  their  interests  would  be  looked 
after  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

BUINOns  COMPETITION    IN    THE    THEEAD    BUSINESS  A   CHIEF    REASON    FOR   FORMING   THE 
AMERICAN   THEEAD   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  The  statement  is  quite  complete  along  certain  lines,  but  there 
are  some  points  that  have  not  been  covered.  Will  you  tell  us  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  business  at  the  time  that  it  was  proposed  to  organize  the  American  Thread 
Company? — A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  rivalry  between  the  different  companies  with 
reference  to  disposing  of  the  goods.  Some  were  cutting  prices  in  all  kinds  of  ways 
to  get  the  trade,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  business  was  down  to  a  very  low 
profit,  if  any  at  all.  This  was  true  of  many  of  the  concerns  that  finally  went  into 
this  organization. 

Q.  In  many  cases  the  condition  of  the  business  was  such  that  the  mills  were  mak- 
ing practically  no  money  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  give  as  at  any  rate  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  coming 
together,  the  desire  to  avoid  ruinous  competition? — A.  Yes. 

ECONOMIES     IN     SALE    OP     PRODUCT     THROUGH     COMBINATION — CLERICAL     EXPENSES 
LESSENED — SAVING   IN   SALESMEN   AND   IN  ADVERTISING. 

Q.  What  other  reasons  were  prominent? — A.  Another  reason  was  that  by  putting" 
the  different  concerns  under  one  organization  there  would  be  an  immense  amount 
saved  in  disposing  of  the  product  of  the  different  concerns,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture. 

Q.  In  what  ways  did  you  expect  to  make  savings  in  disposing  of  the  product?— A. 
Before  the  organization  10  or  12  different  concerns  had  different  stores  and  oflaces 
in  various  cities  all  over  the  country,  and  they  also  had  employees  in  all  their 
offices,  and  each  concern  had  drummers,  as  we  call  them,  going  all  over  the  country 
to  dispose  of  the  goods.  By  organization  we  practically  united  all  of  the  offices  in 
each  city.  In  that  way  we  saved  a  tremendous  amount  of  rents,  and  also  saved  a 
good  deal  of  expense  in  the  bookkeeping,  by  having  it  all  concentrated  under  one 
roof,  with  one  set  of  men. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  save  expense  in  traveling  salesmen? — A.  Yes;  we  have  saved 
considerably  in  that  line. 

Q.  With  how  many  fewer  traveling  salesmen  are  you  able  to  get  along? — A.  Oh,  I 
should  think  with  about  two-thirds. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  you  get  along  with  fewer  traveling  salesmen  and  also 
that  they  are  more  efiioient  in  their  work? — A.  Yes;  we  picked  out  the  best  ones, 
of  course,  to  keep.  .  . 

Q.  In  selling  the  goods  of  the  American  Thread  Company,  you  have  advertising  of 
different  kinds,  of  course.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  special  saving  in 
advertising? — A.  Yes,  an  immense  saving.  We  advertise  now  but  very  little._  Pre| 
vious  to  the  combination,  as  you  term  it,  there  were  what  we _  called  "cabinets 
furnished  by  each  concern  that  sold  thread  to  the  stores  for  retail.  Those  cabinets 
cost  from  $6  to  $6  apiece,  and  they  were  furnished  with  100  dozen  of  thread.  Since 
the  new  organization  we  have  dispensed  with  furnishing  those  cabinets. 

Q.  You  no  longer  furnish  any  cabinets  at  all?— A.  Not  free.  If  they  wish  them  at 
cost,  we  furnish  them. 

Q.  About  what  saving  or  percentage  of  saving  did  this  concentration  enable  you  to 
effect  in  rents,  office  force,  bookkeepers,  and  so  on? — A.  I  really  could  not  tell  that. 
I  never  looked  into  it;  but  the  saving  in  the  rents  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
in  the  bookkeeping. 

Q.  But  the  saving  at  any  rate  was  very  large— enough  so  as  to  affect  dividends  con- 
siderably?—A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  make  considerable  difference.  I  couia 
not  tell  exactly  how  much,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  quite  a  large  saving. 
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ECONOMIES  IN  MANUFACTCEE — SPECIALIZATION  IN  MANUFACTURE  BY  THE  VARKHTS  I'LANTS. 

Q.  In  what  other  way  did  you  make  savings?  You  have  spoken  of  the  savings  in 
sales,  and  did  you  also  say  savings  were  made  in  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  those  savings  brought  about? — A.  Formerly  each  concern  had  to 
carry  a  complete  stock  of  different  kinds.  There  is  an  immense  detail  to  the  thread 
business.  Each  concern  formerly  had  to  carry  a  hundred  different  colors,  kinds, 
and  numbers,  in  order  to  get  the  sales.  Under  the  new  concentration,  we  have  an 
arrangement  for  each  mill  to  make  a  specialty,  which  reduces  tremendously  the  cost 
of  making  and  we  keep  a  regular  account;  all  comes  to  one  focus,  and  we  can 
tell  at  any  time  whether  we  are  getting  too  much  of  this  or  the  other  kind,  and  in 
that  way  the  aggregate  stock  of  all  the  mills  is  reduced  almost  one-half. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  use  your  machinery  to  better  effect  by  basing  the  machinery 
iu  any  one  establishment  running  all  the  time  along  one  line? — A.  Decidedly,  yes. 

OUTPUT  AND    CAPACITY    OP  AMERICAN    THREAD  COMPANY  COMPARED  WITH  FORMER  AGGRE- 
GATE  OUTPUT  OF  THE   CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Is  your  present  output  of  thread  as  large  as  the  aggregate  output  of  the  differ- 
ent establishments  before  the  concentration? — A.  Just  at  the  present  time  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  as  lai^e.  For  the  first  6  or  8  months  we  could  not  till  the  orders; 
we  could  not  keep  up.     At  present,  it  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  close  down  any  establishments,  or  are  they  all  run- 
ning?— A.  Two  or  three  small  concerns  located  at  out-of-the-way  places  we  closed 
down,  and  sent  some  of  the  machinery  to  the  Willimantic  and  some  to  the  Holyoke 
factories. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  location  of  some  of  the  machinery,  but  your 
producing  capacity  is  as  large  as  before? — A.  Just  about  the  same. 

COMBIN.ATION    MAKES    POSSIBLE    A    SAVING    IN   THE    PURCHASE    OF   SUPPLIES. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  economies  that  you  have  made  besides  these  in 
manufacture  and  in  selling? — A.  Well,  in_  buying  our  supplies.  Buying  cotton 
and  everything  of  that  kind  in  large  amounts  is  an  advantage.  , 

Q.  Do  you  now  buy  all  of  the  cotton  supplies,  for  example,  for  your  different 
establishments  through  your  one  office  in  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  ship  them  to  the  plants  when  wanted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  also  as  regards  your  other  supplies?  What  other  kind  of  supplies  do  you 
think  of?— A.  Oil,  leather  belting. 

Q.  Can  you  not  inform  us  as  to  the  amount  that  you  save  in  the  course  of  a  year 
in  purchasing  these  supplies  from  the  companies  being  united  in  this  way? — A. 
Well,  I  should  think  that  we  save  at  least  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  advantage  comes  simply  from  buying  a  larger  quantity, 
or  do  you  have  more  skillful  buyers? — A.  Well,  we  have  one  man  appointed  purposely 
for  that  business.  That  is  his  whole  business,  and  he  looks  to  it  closely  all  the  time, 
and  in  that  way  he  is  better  posted  and  probably  gets  better  prices  than  would  be 
obtainable  on  the  old  basis. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  saving  that  comes  in  the  buying  ot  cot- 
ton?— A.  I  could  not  say  particularly  about  that.  Under  the  old  management  of 
things,  when  I  bought  the  cotton  for  the  Merrick  Thread  Company,  I  always 
bought  a  year's  supply  in  December.  As  a  general  thing — not  always — it  turned  out 
best,  for  in  that  way  we  had  a  better  pick,  getting  the  best  grades  that  were  then 
just  coming  in.  Not  very  long  after  the  new  organization  went  into  operation,  the 
price  of  cotton  commenced  to  go  up  very  fast,  and  along  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1900,  it  was  very  high,  and  the  consequence  was,  our  buyer  (after  we  charged  one  man 
with  all  the  buying)  thought  best  not  to  buy  at  that  time,  and  I  think  he  has  since 
purchased  in  smaller  lots,  more  as  we  used  to  do,  from  hand  to  mouth.  But  the 
price  of  cotton,  taking  it  all  together,  has  been  a  great  deal  higher  than  it  was  4 
or  5  years  previous  to  the  organization. 

Q.  You  now  have  stor^e  capacity  so  that  if  the  state  of  the  market  seemed  to  jus- 
tify it  you  could  buy  a  year's  supply  in  advance? — A.  Yes. 

PRICE  OF  THREAD   INCREASED    IN    PROPORTION    TO    INCREASED    COST  OP   RAW    MATERIAL. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  range  of  prices  of  your  thread  as  compared  with 
prices  before  the  organization? — A.  The  prices  were  kept  the  same  up  to  the  time 
that  the  raw  material  commenced  to  rise.     After  upland  cotton,  the  kind  that  we 
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buy  sometimes,  had  risen  from  6  cents  to  11  cents,  and  the  sea  island  from  14  to  22, 
the  price  of  the  thread  was  put  up  in  about  the  same  proportion,  because  of  that 
increased  cost  of  raw  material. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  raw  material? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  than  that? — A.  I  think  that,  just  as  nearly  as  we  could  figure 
it — just  about  in  that  proportion. 

CERTAIN    BRANDS   WERE   REDUCED    IN   PRICE    AFTER   THE    COMBINATION   WAS  FORMED. 

Q.  After  the  combination  was  formed  and  before  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
went  uj),  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  your  thread  as  the  result  of  these 
economies  that  you  made? — A.  Some  of  the  brands  were  put  down. 

Q.  And  were  others  put  up? — A.  Not  until  this  time  referred  to,  when  the  raw 
material  went  up.  To  give  you  a  little  idea:  There  are  at  least  20  different  qualities 
of  thread  made,  and  the  price  varies  all  the  way  from  16  cents  a  dozen  to  50,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  number  of  strands,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
thread. 

Q.  Does  your  company  manufacture  anything  besides  cotton  thread? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  lines  that  you  manufacture? — A.  We  also, manufacture 
cotton  yarns. 

Q.  Did  the  prices  of  your  cotton  yarns  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  thread?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  reduced  at  all  before  the  price  of  cotton  went  up?— 
A.  I  think  it  remained  the  same. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  yarn  go  up  afterwards  when  the  price  of  cotton  went  up?— A. 
Yes. 

DISPOSAL  OP  THE  INCREASED    PROFITS    RESULTING  FROM  THE   ECONOMIES   OF  COMBINATION. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  what  you  have  said,  the  savings  that  came  from  the  vari- 
ous economies  that  you  spoke  of  went  mainly  to  increasing  the  dividends?  The 
business  had  been  bad  before,  and  the  new  company  took  the  profit  mainly?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  in  a  few  grades  the  consumers  got  the  benefit  of  the  economies? — A.  The 
prices  werenot  put  upany.  Thenew  concernkept  right  along,  and  in  fact  it  has  hardly 
got  straightened  out  yet.  The  old  concern  sold  to  the  same  men;  no  changes  were 
made,  particularly;  everything  went  along  just  as  though  the  plants  had  been  separ 
rate;  but  after  we  united  there  were  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  thread  on  which 
the  prices  were  put  down.  There  was  such  an  immense  competition  in  those  low 
grades  that  none  of  the  yarn  mills  could  make  them.  In  order  to  sell,  we  had  to 
put  down  the  price. 

PROPORTION    OF    OUTPUT   CONTROLLED    BY   THE   AMERICAN   THREAD   COMPANY. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  output  of  thread  in  this  country  does  the  Amer- 
ican Thread  Company  have? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  I  should  say  it 
would  be  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  sewing  thread. 

Q.  So  you  still  have  competition? — A.  Yes;  plenty  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  lowering  of  price,  of  which  you  spoke,  on  these  lower  grades,  was 
forced  by  this  outside  competition? — ^A.  Yes. 

CHIEF   COMPETITORS    IN    THE   THREAD    INDUSTRY THE   COATS   COMPANY. 

Q.  Who  are  your  chief  competitors?— A.  Well,  there  is  the  immense  Coats  con- 
cern, a  foreign  company.  There  is  what  we  call  Gardener  Hall,  and  the  Wachusetts 
Company,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Einhorn. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  think  you  have  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  output. 
Do  you  mean  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  Yes.     The  foreign  corporation  manufactures  its  thread  in  this  country. 

Q.  The  Coats  establishment,  then,  has  a  concern  here  and  manufactures  herer— 
A.  Yes;  it  is  all  made  here,  and  the  Clarke's,  which  is  now  with  the  Coats'. 

Q.  Do  the  Coats  people  manufacture  any  of  the  thread  here  that  is  sold  abroad;— 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  think  they  manufacture  simply  for  the  American  market? — A.  Yes. 
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COMPARATIVE  WAGES    IN    ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  IN    THE   THREAD    INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  in  your  establishments,  or  in  the  American  establish- 
ments, compare  with  the  wages  in  England  and  in  Scotland? — A.  Yes;  they  are  just 
about  one-half  less  there  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  You  pay  just  about  twice  as  much  as  is  paid  there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Coats  people  manufacture  their  thread  here 
instead  of  manufacturing  it  in  England  and  sending  it  here? — A.  Because  there  is  a 
duty  on  it.     That  is  what  brought  them  here  in  the  first  place. 

PRESENT  WAGES   IN   THREAD    INDUSTRY    HIGHER  THAN   THOSE    OF  TEN    YEARS    AGO. 

Q.  Have  your  wages  changed  any  since  the  organization  of  this  company? — A. 
Yes;  they  have  increased. 

Q.  About  how  much? — A.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  The  wages  of  pieceworkers 
have  not  varied  much,  but  the  pay  of  day  help  has  increased  some. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  now  compare  with  the  wages  paid  10  years  ago? — A.  They 
are  higher. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  of  wages  during  the  period  of  depression  in  1893, 
1894,  1895?— A.  Not  in  the  mill  I  was  connected  with.  I  think  the  Wilhmantic 
mill  made  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  There  was  never  any  reduction  made  in  the 
company  I  was  with — the  Merrick  Company. 

Q.  So  that  every  change  that  has  been  made  has  been  upward? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  wages  paid  by  the  American  Thread 
Company  has  been  mostly  in  the  pay  of  day  labor? — A.  Yes;  in  the  pay  of  overseers 
and  superintendents. 

Q.  They  have  had  their  wages  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  class  -of  labor  besides  superintendents  whose  wages 
have  been  put  up? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  wages  of  some  of  the  dresser  tenders 
were  raised  about  7  or  7J  per  cent. 

WAGES  RECEIVED    AND    WORK    DONE   BY    MALE    AND    FEMALE    LABORERS. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  also  working  by  the  day  some  unskilled  laborers  for  boxing, 
packing,  carting,  and  so  on? — A.  Not  very  many.  We  have  a,  few,  of  course.  All 
the  packing  is  done  in  the  mill. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  to  those  who  work  by  the  day — to  ordinary 
laborers? — A.  The  females  that  work  by  the  day  range  from  $1  to  about  ?1.50;  the 
males,  young  men,  from  ?1.50  to  $2.50. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  the  women  do? — A.  The  women  attend  the  winders, 
twisters,  and  do  such  work  as  that. 

Q.  And  what  work  do  the  men  receiving  the  higher  wages  perform? — A.  Well, 
they  are  mule  spinners  and  dresser  tenders. 

Q.  Do  the  men  and  women  do  the  same  kind  of  work  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  also  that  some  of  your  employees  were  working  by  the 
piece.  About  what  proportion  of  your  laborers  are  working  by  the  piece  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  work  by  the  day? — A.  I  should  think  something  like  one- 
third. 

Q.  How  do  their  wages  compare? — A.  The  females  make  all  the  way  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  day.  I  do  not  think  we  have  many  men  that  work  by  the  piece.  The  mule 
spinners  have  an  arrangement  to  be  paid  part  by  the  day  and  part  by  the  quantity. 

TENEMENT   HOUSES CHARACTER RENT,  AND    FACILITIES    FURNISHED. 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  your  statement  you  spoke  of  having  tenement  houses  in  Holyoke 
and  also  in  Willimantic?— A.  Yes. 

_  Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  at  Holyoke  about  one-eighth  of  the  employees  are  pro- 
vided for  in  that  way?— A.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  less  than  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  make  something  of  a  profit  out  of  the  rent? — A.  No;  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  sell  the  houses  and  not  keep  any  at  all. 

Q.  When,  and  why  did  you  put  them  up? — A.  Well,  they  were  put  up  30  to  35  years 
ago,  when  there  were  no  tenements  there.  We  had  to  have  boarding  houses;  but 
since  it  has  become  a  city  everyone  can  get  tenements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  the  people  housed  in  the  same  tenements  that  were 
built  50  years  ago? — A.  Some  of  them  are.  That  is,  they  were  built  about  30  to  35  years 
ago.  The  houses  have  been  kept  right  up  to  the  handle,  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments.   They  were  built  in  1865. 
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Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses  built  in  that  period? — A.  They  were  built 
of  wood;  they  were  good  houses. 

Q.  How  many  rooms? — A.  There  were  two  tenements  in  a  house;  I  should  say  there 
were  at  least  12  or  14  rooms  in  the  tenements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  know  about  what  rent  you  receive  for  these  tene- 
ments?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  rent  they  get  in  Holyoke.  I  know  what  rent  we 
get  down  at  the  lake. 

Q.  Do  you  have  tenement  houses  there  also? — A.  Yes;  we  had  to  have;  there 
were  no  houses  there. 

Q.  About  what  rents  do  you  get  there? — A.  Five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  those  tenements? — A.  Six  or  8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  For  each  family? — A.  Yes;  we  get  $5  a  month,  and  supply 
them  with  all  fuel,  free.     They  have  plenty  of  water  there,  right  on  a  big  lake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Then  the  intention  in  building  these  tenements  was  not  to 
make  conditions  good,  but  was  practically  a  case  of  necessity? — A.  Yes;  we  had  to 
do  so. 

Q.  And  the  intention  was  not  to  make  money  from  the  rents? — A.  No;  we  have 
been  trying  to  sell  those  houses  at  Holyoke  for  5  years,  and  can't  do  it. 

NHMBEB  AND   CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYEES  WHO   OWN  THEIR  OWN  HOUSES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  desire  to  ask  one  question  about  the  difficulty  of  selling 
the  tenement  houses.  What  per  cent  of  your  people  own  their  own  plaices  of  resi- 
dence?— A.  Nearly  all  of  our  overseers,  superintendents,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
dresser  tenders  own  their  own  houses.  I  could  not  say  what  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  hands  we  have,  but  there  are  quite  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  such  as  to  enable  them  to  own  their  own  places  by  economical 
living?^ — A.  Yes;  they  build  them  out  of  their  earnings. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  the  per  cent  that  own  their  own  houses? — A.  I  could  not 
say.  I  can  think  of  probably  20  people — 20  overseers  and  superintendents  who  own 
their  own  houses. 

Q.  More  of  the  overseers  own  than  of  the  common  laborers? — ^A.  Yes;  the  latter 
hire  their  tenements. 

Q.  Do  the  laborers  get  sufficient  wages  to  build  houses? — A.  Not  what  we  call  the 
common  laborers.  But  there  are  some  that  work  by  the  day  that  own  theii^own 
houses.  Of  course,  lots  of  this  labor  is  female  labor,  and  their  families  live  there. 
They  come  from  Canada — in  later  years  increasiMly  from  Canada.  They  hire  tene- 
ments and  save  their  money;  put  it  in  the  bank— lots  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  About  what  percentage  of  your  laborers  are  French  Cana/- 
dians? — A.  I  suppose  one-third;  j)robably  one-quarter  to  one-third,  now. 

Q.  Are  the  others  mostly  American  born? — A.  The  others  are  mostly  American. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Irish  immigrants  who  are  not  yet  naturalized? — A.  No;  the 
laborers  are  either  American  bom  or  French  Canadians. 

THE  TARIFF   ON   IMPORTED  THREAD. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  had  brought  the  Coats  people  over 
here  to  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  tariff  is  on  thread? — A.  Well,  the  tariff  now  is  6 
cents  on  every  1,200  yards — 12  cents  on  a  dozen  200  yards,  which  is  the  ordinary 
sized  spool,  and  a  proportional  addition  if  in  excess  of  the  200-yard  spool. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  also  what  the  tariff  is  on  the  other  lines  of  your  products?— 
A.  Well,  it  varies  according  to  the  prices  and  numbers  and  doubles  and  yarn;  takes 
in  quite  a  large  category. 

Q.  About  what  percentage,  ad  valorem,  would  it  be  on  spool  cotton  and  other 
articles,  including  yarn,  etc.? — A.  Between  40  and  50  per  cent.  .     . 

Q.  That  tariff  is  high  enough  wholly  to  prevent  the  foreign  thread  from  coming  m 
here? — A.  No.  At  present  the  companies  which  manufacture — the  Chadwick's,  the 
Brook's — which  were  foreign  concerns,  have  amalgamated  with  the  Coats  Company. 
They  made  thread  over  there,  and  those  threads  were  sent  here  at  one  time;  some, 
but  not  very  much;  and  since  they  amalgamated  those  threads  are  put  up  here  by 
the  Coats  Coropany.  '  , 

Q.  Did  the  Coats  Company  formerly  send  their  thread  over  here  before  they  built 
their  American  factory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  they  built  their  American  factories?— A- 
They  commenced  about  1868,  I  think. 
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Q.  Since  then  they  have  increased  their  factories  considerably? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  establishments  of  the  Coats  in  this  country  controlled  entirely  by  the 
English  firm,  or  have  they  also  taken  in  American  capital  with  them,  and  made  a 
eparate  company  here? — A.  They  are  controlled  by  foreign  capital. 

EEMOVAL  OF  THE  TAKIPF   WOULD   DESTROY   MANUFACTURE   OF  THREAD   IN   AMERICA. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  with  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the  tariff  on 
hread?    Would  it  be  desirable  to  lower  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  right  as  it  is. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  removing  the  tariff  on  thread? — 
i..  Well,  I  think  the  thread  would  then  be  made  in  England  and  sent  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Why? — A.  Because  labor  is  just  one-half  there  what  it 
;osts  here,  and  they  can  get  the  cotton  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  that  the  economies  of  consolidation 
(pould  in  a  given  time  allow  you  to  compete  with  the  world  without  the  tariff  and 
ivithout  lowering  the  wages  of  labor  very  materially? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  would 
lelp  us  toward  it;  whether  it  would  be  enough  to  accomplish  that  whole  difference 
)rnot  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Jenks.)  Do  the  English  manufacturers  have  combinations  also  to  make 
,he  same  economies  in  thread? — A.  Yes.     That  has  been  done  in  later  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  the  Coats  Company  combine  with  anybody  else  in 
England?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  on  thread  were  removed, 
n  your  judgment  it  would  practically  drive  the  thread  manufacturing  business  out  of 
;hi8  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  could  compete  at  all? — A.  We  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Would  that  apply  also  to  cotton  yarn  as  well  as  to  thread? — A.  Not  nearly  to 
;he  same  extent,  because  not  nearly  as  much  labor  goes  into  yarn  as  into  thread. 

Q.  Is  thread  making  a  matter  largely  of  machine  manufacture,  or  is  there  a  great 
leal  of  hand  labor  employed? — A.  Oh,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  on  it  with 
ill  the  inventions  of  machines. 

Q.  More  hand  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  the  spool  thread  than  tiiere  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  yarn? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

PROPORTION    which    LABOR    COST    FORMS    TO    TOTAL    COST   OF    PRODUCT. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  your  product  is  labor  cost? — A.  I 
ihould  think  about  one-half  was  labor  cost. 

Q.  Would  that  apply  to  the  yarn  and  the  thread  both? — A.  No;  that  applies  to 
the  thread. 

Q.  About  how  much  of  the  cost  of  the  yarn  is  labor  cost? — A.  Well,  from  one- 
juarter  to  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  say  labor  cost  in  that  respect,  you  mean  the 
labor  cost  in  your  mills;  you  do  not  refer  to  the  labor  that  developed  the  material 
md  brought  it  to  you? — A.  No. 

REMOVAL    OF   TARIFF   ON    THREAD    WOULD    AFFECT    WAGES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  On  this  point  of  the  economies  of  production  that  have 
ioUowed"  the  organization  in  this  country:  These  same  advantages  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  combinations  existing  in  England? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  if  the  tariff  were  removed  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  organizations  in 
England  from  having  every  advantage,  of  production  that  the  factories  in  America 
iave,  is  there? — A.  So  far  as  the  getting  together  and  amalgamating  is  concerned. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  as  you  have  already  stated.  Then 
;he  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  that  protection  would  be  the  labor 
smployed  in  the  factories? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Where  the  wages  of  labor  form  half  of  the  cost  of  your 
woduct,  and  your  tariff  is  an  average  of  40  to  50  per  cent  protection,  is  that  tariff  suf- 
icient  to  cover  the  difference  in  wages  between  this  country  and  Europe? — A.  I 
;hink  that  this  present  tariff  is  just  about  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  the 
abor  here  and  over  there. 

Q.  Then  that  places  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  European  manufacturer 
)n  all-fours  in  the  competing  line? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  What  importations  have  we  of  foreign  thread  now?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
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FOREIGN  THREAD   MANUFACTURERS   ARE   INTERESTED   IN   AMERICAN   PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  if  they  are  placed  on  an  equality  ought  there  not  to, 
be  some  Importation? — A.  Those  thread  makers  over  there  all  have  their  mills  here. 
All  that  make  thread  over  there  are  interested  in  the  mills  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhah.)  That  is,  a  portion  of  European  capital  invested  in  the 
thread  manufacture  there  has  removed  here? — A.  They  are  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Building  American  factories,  but  at  the  same  time  coming  in  here  and  compet- 
ing with  the  American  manufacturers  under  the  tariff? — A.  They  have  moved  their 
mills  here  to  sell  their  thread  made  here  to  the  United  States,  and  the  thread  that 
is  sold  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they  make  in  Paisley,  Scotland. 

impossible    generally   FOR  AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    TO   COMPETE    IN   THE   FOREIGN 

MARKET. 

Q.  Do  you  export  at  all? — A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  exportation  on  the  part  of  the  American  thread  makers?— 
A.  None  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  under  the  prices  we  have  here  and  the  prices  in 
Europe  to  export  thread? — A.  Not  unless  you  have  some  article  they  do  not  make- 
some  extra  quality  or  specialty  for  some  particular  purpose  that  they  can  not  get 
there. 

Q.  How  does  the  New  York  market  compare  with  the  London  market  in  thread 
prices? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  for  I  really  do  not  know  the  prices  they  have 
over  there  now. 

Q.  Under  the  cheaper  production  due  to  smaller  wages  in  Great  Britain,  do  the 
consumers  in  Great  Britain  get  any  advantage  over  the  American  consumers?— A. 
Well,  that  depends  on  what  price  the  maker  puts  on  thread.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  prices  are  over  there.  The  makers  could  sell  thread  cheaper  there  than  we 
can  here. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  sure  whether  they  do  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  in  the  London  market  and  the  market  here  on  the 
same  grades  of  thread? — A.  The  retail  price  of  200  yards,  6  cord  is  equal  to  4  cents 
in  American  currency  in  London  and  is  5  cents  in  New  York. 

selling    price    of  THREAD   WAS  ONLY   INCREASED    SUFFICIENTLY    TO   COVER    INCREASED 

COST  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  cost  of  production  of  your  finished  product  is 
about  one-half  labor? — A.  Somewhere  about  that;  I  could  not  say  exactly.  j  j 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increased  price  of  your  finished  product  was  at        i 
the  same  per  cent  as  the  increased  cost  of  your  raw  materials.    Now,  if  half  of  the     j  j 
cost  of  the  product  is  labor  cost,  and  there  was  no  material  increase  in  the  cost  of    ?  i 
labor,  was  there  not  an  actual  increase  in  the  margin  between  the,  cost  to  you  and 
your  selling  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  Oh,   no,   no;   the  finished  product  was 
increased  in  price  about  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  made 
in  the  cost  of  those  goods.  i 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  think  that  the  American  laborer  in  the  thread  mills  i  i 
is  more  efficient  than  the  English  laborer? — A.  Yes.  J  j 

Q.  So  that  even  though  the  wages  here  might  be  double  what  they  are  in  Great  |  | 
Britain,  the  labor  cost  would  not  be  double?— A.  No;  the  laborers  do  more  work  !  1 
here. 

Q.  About  how  much  more  is  the  actual  labor  cost  here? — A.  Let  me  explain  a 
little.  All  these  parts  of  the  spool-cotton  making  which  are  done  by  the  piece  come 
right  down  to  the  percentage  of  difference.  The  English  manufacturers  pay  about 
one-half  as  much  as  we  pay  for  winding  a  dozen  spools,  and  so  all  through  the 
piecework.  When  you  come  to  the  hands  that  work  by  the  day,  why,  of  course, 
then  comes  in  this  difference  in  efficiency.  We  have  the  advantage  there.  A  man 
will  do  more  here  than  there— do  it  right  along  all  the  time. 

Q.  Where  they  work  by  the  piece,  of  course,  that  advantage  does  not  enter?— 
A.  That  brings  it  right  down  to  the  actual  cost.  We  pay  a  cent  a  dozen  and  they 
pay  half  a  cent  a  dozen  for  winding.     That  is  the  essence  of  it. 

ACCOUNT   OF  THE   FORMATION   OF  THE  AMERICAN   THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  take  up  now  the  question  of  the  way  in  which  the  company  WM 
organized  here?  State  how  they  brought  together  the  different  plants,  the  general 
method  of  organization,  and  the  part  that  the  English  thread  manufacturers  toolt  in 
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organizing  this  American  company. — A.  Mr.  Dos  Passos  started  tlie  thing  first. 
He  saw  the  different  heads  of  these  various  concerns  and  got  them  to  agree  upon  a 
price  for  which  tlie}rwould  dispose  of  their  stocli — in  other  words,  took  an  option  tor 
a  certain  length  of  time.  And  they  worked  along  for  quite  a  long  time;  and,  as  I 
understand,  he  went  over  to  England  and  saw  parties  there  that  represented  the 
English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  that  had  been  formed  there,  and  got  them  inter- 
ested in  the  project.  They  came  over  and  had  that  option  continued  two  or  three 
times;  and  finally  it  got  down  to  a  point  where  they  thought  they  could  carry  the 
thing  through,  and  those  options  were  taken  up  and  paid  for. 

Q.  Then  do  you  understand  that  Jlr.  Dos  Passos  was  acting  for  the  leading  men  in 
the  English  Se^\ing  Cotton  Company? — A.  I  think  he  was,  in  the  final  wind-up  of  the 
thing. 

COMMON    .\XD    PREFERRED   STOCK    .\ND    BONDS    OF  THE    .AMERICAN    THRE.\D    COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  capital  that  wa--  necessary  to  buy  in  these 
American  plants  was  furnished  by  the  English  company?-  -A.  The  money  necessary 
was  furnished  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company.  Some  of  the  sellers  took 
bonds  instead  of  cash. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  then,  thatthe  present  American  Thread  CompanyV  stoclv  is  held 
largely  by  this  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company? — A.  The  common  stock  is.  When 
it3vas  decided  to  consummate  the  new  American  Thread  Company,  a  prospectus'  was 
issued  in  England  and  in  tliis  country  asking  for  subscriptions,  and  a  large  majorit\- 
of  the  preferred  stock  was  subscribed  for  mostly  in  England ;  some  here,  and  the  bonds 
were  nearly  all  taken  in  this  country.  Of  the  common  stock  there  had  been  but  little 
paid  in,  and  that  was  held  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  The  English  shares  were,  I  believe,  small  shares — $5  shares? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  much  was  paid  in  on  the  common  stock? — A.  There  was  $2  paid  in 
at  first;  there  has  been  more  paid  in  since. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  bonds;  what  per  cent  were  these  bonds? — A.  Four  per  cent  gold 
nunds. 

(■i.  Those  were  largely  taken  here? — A.  Quite  largely. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  mainly  by  the  owners  of  these  different  companies? — A .  Si  ime 
(ii  them  were. 

Q.  These  companies  that  sold  out  to  the  American  Thread  Company  received 
llieir  pay  in  cash,  or  in  bonds,  or  in  stock,  or  in  what  way? — A.  Well,  there  were 
quite  a  good  many  that  toolv  lialf  money  and  half  bonds;  some  took  all  money,  and 
some  took  more  bonds  than  they  did  cash. 

Q.  But  in  the  main  they  did  not  take  common  stock,  or  even  preferretl  stock? — A. 
No;  not  very  much  of  the  preferred  stock.  There  was  a  large  portion  of  it  sold  in 
England. 

THE   ENGLISH    SEWING    COTTON    COMP.iNY    OWNS    A    MAJORITY    OF   THE     STOLK    AND 
CONTROLS  THE  AMERICAN  THREAD   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.!  Then,  according  to  that,  the  English  own  the  majoiity  of 
this  company's  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  dividends  would  go  to  England  and  not  to  this  coujitry? — 
A.  They  would  to-day,  yes.     The  stock  is  in  the  market  for  sale  all  the  time.- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  But  at  the  present  time  the  majority  of  both  stocks,  com- 
mon and  preferred,  is  owned  and  held  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company?— A. 
The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  does  not  own  all  the  preferred  stock. 

Q.  They  own  all  the  common? — A.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  any  large  owners  of  the  preferred  besides  the  English  Cotton 
Company— for  example,  J.  and  P.  Coats?— A.  I  think  J.  and  P.  Coats  took  $500,000  of 
the  preferred  stock.  The  preferred  stock  does  not  vote  in  the  company.  The  noting 
is  all  done  bv  the  common  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mi'.  Phillips.)  And  that  puts  the  absolute  control  in  England  and  not  in 
this  country? — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Has  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  any  directors  in  the 
company  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  directors  do  they  have?— A.  Well,  I  thipk  3;  I  could  not  say 
exactly. 

Q.  That  is,  3  directors  in  the  English  company  are  also  directors  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  any  American  directors  also  directors  in  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company?— A.  Yes. 

1  Sec  copy  of  prospectus,  p.  359. 
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Q.  Do  the  English  directors  who  are  also  directors  in  your  company  live  in  the 
United  States?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  English  company  has  3  representatives  here  active  in  your  company?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  the  Americans  who  are  directors  in  the  English  company  living 
there?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  two  companies  are  actively  working  together? — A.  Yes. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE   COATS  COMPANY   AND  THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  J.  and  P.  Coats  and  the  English  company  and 
your  company?  You  say  J.  and  P.  Coats  own  half  a  million  dollars  of  preferred  stock 
in  your  company,  but  have  no  voting  power? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  What  arrangements  do  you  have  with  them  as  to  prices,  and  so  on?— A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  absolute  arrangement.  They  do  not  quarrel  as  they  used  to; 
but  they  are  under  us  in  prices  on  some  things  and  we  are  under  them  on  some 
things.  On  the  200-yard  G-cord  spool  cotton  we  are  about  2  cents  under  them,  and 
on  some  of  the  long  lengths  thejf  are  under  us. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  in  this  case  in  the  American  market  you  are  in  real  com- 
petition with  the  Coats  Company? — A.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent.  We  are  not  fight- 
ing to-day  as  we  used  to,  but  their  men  go  to  our  people  to  try  and  sell. 

RELATION   BETWEEN  THE  COATS   COMPANY   AND   THE  ENGLISH   SEWING  COTTON  COMPANY. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  situation  in  England  as  between  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company,  which  is  really  another  part  of  your  company,  and  the  competitors?  Do 
you  know  whether  they  have  a  division  of  territory  or  any  agreements  on  prices?— 
A.  The  Coats  Company  took  about  $1,000,000  of  stock  in  the  English  company  when 
it  was  first  formed,  but  I  understand  they  have  sold  out  half  of  it  now. 

Q.  After  that  selling  of  the  stock  of  the  English  company,  did  they  make  any 
further  agreement  to  stop  their  quarreling? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  your  stock  listed  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?— 
%A.  The  bonds  are.  The  reason  the  stock  is  not  listed  is  because  the  stock  exchange 
committee  would  not  list  such  small  shares — $5. 

DISTRIBUTION    OP  THE  STOCKS   OP  THE   ENGLISH   SEWING  COTTON  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  English  company?  Was  it  an  open-share  com- 
pany, or  were  the  shares  taken  up  in  bulk? — A.  Oh,  they  were  distributed  to  anybody 
and  everybody. 

Q.  Did  it  come  under  the  limit  act  there  when  the  shares  were  put  out  in  England, 
or  was  it  simply  a  common  company  advertised  with  open  rates? — A.  It  was  adver- 
tised for  all  subscriptions,  common  to  all. 

Q.  How  widely  are  the  subscribers  to  the  English  company's  capital  distributed?— 
A.  The  capital  is  distributed  in  small  lots.     It  is  widely  distributed. 

Q.  Tmat  is,  its  stock  is  not  held  by  Coats  or  by  any  other  party  in  bulk?— A.  Oh, 
no;  only  that  1500,000  of  the  preferred  stock. 

Q.  How  about  the  stock  of  the  American  Thread  Company?  Is  it  an  open  stock, 
and  is  it  sold  very  widely,  or  is  it  nearly  all  held  by  those  who  were  the  origmal 
owners  of  the  plants? — A.  The  preferred  stock  of  our  company  is  distributed  in  Eng- 
land, as  I  told  you.  And  the  common  stock  at  the  present  time  is  mostly  held  by 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  How  about  your  bonds? — A.  The  bonds  are  distributed;  how  widelj;,  I  could 
not  tell  you.  They  are  coupon  bonds,  and,  of  course,  you  can  not  tell  anything  about 
them.  They  have  been  sold  in  the  market  more  or  less  and  are  selling,  I  think,  all 
the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  say  they  are  regularly  in  the  market,  listed  bonds?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  your  com^anjf  was  organized,  was  thefre  any  large  jjroportion  of  the 
stock  reserved  for  special  issue  to  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  these  vendor 
companies  or  reserved  for  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  and  the  Coats 
Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Only  the  subscribers  got  any  of  that  which  was  allotted,  of  which  you  speak?— 
A.  Yes. 
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CAPITALIZATION — AMOUNT  OF  COMMON   AND   PREPEKHED  STOCK   AND  BONDS   AUTHOEIZEb. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  your  capitalization,  you  had  a  nominal  capitalization,  you 
say,  of  $6,000,000  preferred  and  $6,000,000  common  stock,  and  you  had  $6,000,000 
4  per  cent  gold  bonds  also.     Nofrall  of  that  was  taken  up,  as  I  understand  it? — A. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  aggregate  of  the  preferred  stock  and  bonds  of  your 
companjf  represents  more  than  the  company's  tangible  assets? — A.  What  do  you  call 
the  tangible  assets? 

Q.  The  lands,  the  buildings,  the  machinery,  the  plants  and  effects  in  general,  and 
atocks  in  trade. — A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then,  is  your  common  stock  intended  to  represent  the  trade-marks,  patent 
rights,  good  will,  and  so  on? — A.  Well,  that  was  not  gone  into  in  that  way  that  I 
know  of.  They  concluded  that  they  could  make  a  fair  business  capitalizing  it  in 
that  way,  and  so  far  we  have  done  so. 

Q.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  in  that  way  is  because  in  this  prospectus  that  I 
have  here — the  English  prospectus — the  estimates  of  the  lands  and  buildings,  machin- 
ery, plants  and  effects,  stocks  in  trade,  book  debts,  and  so  on,  are  kept  separate  from 
the  cost  of  the  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  and  such  property,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
intention  was  to  have  the  common  stock  represent  the  good  will,  trade-marks,  and 
patent  rights,  and  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  represent  the  tangible  assets. — A. 
Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  they  contemplated  dividing  it  in  that  way  particularly? — 
A.  No. 

PAY   OF  THE   PKOMOTEK. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Dos  Passes  was  the  man  who  really  got  the  options  on  these 
plants  and  afterwards  bought  them  and  then  sold  them  to  this  new  company? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  his  pay,  in  selling  at  more  than  he  paid? — A.  I  can  not  tell 
you.    I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  he  had  with  the  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  or  your  company  pay  any  commission,  so  far  as 
your  interest  was  concerned,  to  Mr.  Dos  Passes  or  to  anyone? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  did  pay  commissions  for  selling? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )_  Can  you  furnish  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  prospectus 
that  was  issued  in  this  country  at  the  time  that  the  organization  was  made? — A.  I 
think  I  can. 

Q.  We  should  also  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  and  of  the 
by-laws,  and,  if  you  can  furnish  it,  a  blank  form  of  the  selling  agreements  used  in 
purchasing  the  independent  companies — of  course,  without  the  detailed  figures  of 
sale. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  STRIKES — LABOKEKS  AND   LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  that  the 
better  class  of  labor  suffered  by  labor  organizations.  How  do  you  explain  that? — A. 
Well,  I  mean  that  when  they  strike  and  stop  work,  many  times  when  they  get 
straightened  out  again  they  have  to  take  a  lower  place  than  they  left.  For  instance, 
if  some  of  our  rooms  should  strike  and  stop  work,  why,  of  course,  when  they  returned 
to  work  they  would  be  reorganized  more  or  less,  and  some  of  them  would  perhaps 
be  in  places  where  they  would  not  get  so  much  as  they  did  before. 

Q.  That  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  strike  is  a  failure.  If  they  strike  for  bet- 
ter wages,  do  not  they  frequently  succeed  all  around,  the  better  workmen  as  well  as 
the  others? — A.  They  may,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  the  rule?  Have  not  the  wages  in  this  country  been  bettered 
by  and  through  strikes?  Has  not  this  kind  of  revolution  been  the  laborers'  means 
of  elevating  wages? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Would  the  working  people  have  been  in  as  good  a  position  to-day  had  they 
never  organized  and  had  they  left  it  to  the  individual  corporations  or  capitalists  to  tix 
their  pay? — A.  So  far  as  I  iudividually  know,  I  think  they  would  have  been.  AVe 
never  had  a  strike.  We  always  raised  our  men  along  and  gave  them  good  wages,  and 
if  they  had  any  trouble  we  told  them  to  come  to  us  and  we  would  make  it  right. 
The  men  whose  work  we  discontinued  we  paid  three  months'  pay  without  work. 
Then  we  told  them  to  go  to  those  places  where  we  had  work,  and  we  gave  them 
employment. 

Q.  AVell,  were  you  not  an  exception,  perhaps?  There  are  some  who  do  not  do 
that.  Do  you  believe  that  large  industries  can  be  conducted  with  capital  organized, 
but  with  the  workmen  making  contracts  individually?    When  capital  is  organized 
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on  the  one  hand,  does  it  not  imply  organization  of  labor  on  the  other,  lest  one  dic- 
tate and  the  other  be  compelled  to  submit? — A.  Oh,  there  may  be  people  of  that 
kind.  Take  the  lower  class  of  peoi)le,  like  coal  miners  and  others  like  them;  they 
probably  would  do  as  well.  But  with  the  ordinary  class  of  people  in  New  England 
my  opinion  is  that  without  strikes  they  will  do  better  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  do  not,  then,  believe  that  the  evolution  of  the  workingman  toward  a  better 
wage  has  been  obtained  largely  through  organization  and  frequently  through  strikes?— 
A.  Oh,  I  do  not  argue  against  strikes.  Laborers  have  that  right,  and  probably  in 
many  cases  they  have  increased  their  pay  and  bettered  themselves.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that  at  all,  but  I  am  talking  about  my  personal  experience  through  New  England. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  labor  has  the  same  right  to  organize  that  capital  has?— A. 
Yes,  yes. 

Q.  And  to  fix  the  wage  scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  not  fixing  a  sliding  wage  scale.  Is  it  not  a  proper  thing  to 
do  to  make  a  contract  for  a  year  in  a  great  many  industries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  the  labor  not  be  oppressed  were  it  not  for  fixing  the  wage  scale  to 
last  for  a  year  in  those  concerns? — A.  It  might  be;  in  a  great  many  cases  no  doubt  it 
is  so. 

A  MONOPOLY  IMPOSSIBLE   IN  THE  COTTON   THREAD   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  You  claim  that  about  one-third  of  your  industry  is  embraced  in  your  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  sought  to  monopolize  the  whole  cotton  thread  industry?— 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  in  this  country.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  too  easy 
to  get  into.     A  man  that  has  |10,000  can  go  to  making  spool  cotton. 

Q.  You  have  no  patents  that  you  control  or  any  special  rights  to  machinery-for 
making  thread  that  are  not  open  to  all? — A.  Oh,  we  have  very  few. 

Q.  Nothing  that  would  constitute  a  monopoly  along  any  given  line? — A.  No. 
« 

AGGEEGATE   PRODUCT   MADE  BY   THE   AMERICAN   AND  THE   COATS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  say  that  your  company  controls  about  one-third  of  the 
American  product.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  that  product  would  be  con- 
trolled by  your  company,  together  with  the  Coats  and  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company? — A.  The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  does  not  sell  any  on  this  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  They  do  not  do  their  own  manufacturing  on  this  side 
at  all;  they  simply  have  that  interest  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  what  proportion  does  your  company,  together  with  the  Coats,  sell?— A. 
They  sell  two-thirds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Does  the  Coats  combination  include  the  Clarke  also?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  And  so  you  include  the  Clarke  when  you  say  a  little  over  two- 
thirds? — A.  The  Clarke,  the  Chadwick,  and  the  Brook. 

Q.  How  about  these  other  competitors  that  are  outside  of  the  Clarke  and  your 
company? — A.  Gardener  Hall  is  the  largest.  He  is  not  connected  with  either  the 
English  company  or  with  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  proportion  of  output  is  his?— A.  Well,  I  could  not 
tall,  but  my  idea  is  that  he  sells  1800,000  worth  a  year.  That  would  be  about  one- 
twentieth. 

(i.  Then  your  combination  and  the  Coats  Company  and  he  together  control  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country? — A.  Somewhere  about  that;  I  could 
not  tell  exactly. 

COMPETITION   BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN   AND  THE   COATS  COMPANY. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  there  is  a  friendly  interest  between  the  Coats  Com- 
pany and  your  company? — A.  I  stated  that  we  do  not  fight.  I  did  not  state  that  we 
were  on  any  agreement  of  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  substantially  amount  to  that?— A.  No;  they  sell  under  us  m 
lots  of  things,  and  we  sell  under  them  in  lots  of  things. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  then  that  you  will  not  invade  each 
other's  territory? — A.  I  think  they  go  anywhere  they  please.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  particular  agreement. 

■Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  make  no  organized  effort  to  drive  them  out  of  any 
given  market,  do  you? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Nor  do  they  make  such  an  effort  to  drive  you  out  of  any  given  market?— A. 
Well,  they  went  to  1  of  our  customers  in  the  West  2  or  3  weeks  ago  and  offered  to 
sell  5  per  cent  under  us. 
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INCREASED  PRICE  OF  RAW  JIATEEIAI,  HAS  PREVENTED  THE  COJCBINATION  FROM  LOWEEINQ 

PRICES  OF  PRODUCT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  I  have  not  yet  heard  you  say  just  what  benefit,  if  any, 
the  consumers  have  gotten  from  this  combination.  Is  there  or  has  there  been  any 
benefit  to  them  from  this  combination?  Han  there  been  as  yet  a  lower  grade  of  pri- 
ces to  the  consumer  through  these  economies  you  have  mentioned  as  brought  about 
by  the  combination? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  very  much  change  to  the 
consumer  as  yet.  The  price  of  cotton  went  up  tremendously,  and  of  course  that 
made  higher  prices  for  thread.  If  things  had  remained  just  as  they  were,  I  think 
that  quite  a  good  many  of- the  threads  would  have  been  cheaper. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  definitely  whether  there  was  not,  soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  this  combination,  quite  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  thread  all  over  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton? — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  you  spoke  of  having  advanced  the  prices  in  January. 
What  per  cent  was  the  advance? — A.  December  23,  1899,  there  was  an  advance. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  advance? — A.  I  could  not  say;  it  varied.  It  was  different 
in  different  qualities.  Some  of  the  qualities  that  were  made  of  sea-island  cotton 
went  up  the  most.  The  price  of  that  particular  grade,  of  course,  was  raised  higher 
than  it  was  on  the  grades  made  of  cotton  that  did  not  go  up  so  much. 

Q.  Would  it  average  20  or  25  per  cent  on  all? — A.  Oh,  no,  oh,  no. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent?— A.  Probably  10. 

QUESTION    AS   TO  THE    EFFECT   ON   PRICES   OP  THE    FORMATION    OF  THE    COMBINATION. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  organization?  When  did  it  begin 
business?— A.  Jhe  1st  of  April,  1899. 

Q.  (By  Jlr.  Phillips.  )  And  this  advance  took  place  in  December,  1899? — A.  Yes, 
the  23d  of  December. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  best  way  to  get  these  prices  would  be  to  give  the 
monthly  prices  from  the  organization  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  There  was  no 
change  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  (By  !Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  anj-  change  since  that  time? — A.  Some 
prices  have  been  put  down  since  that  time. 

Q.  And  some  advanced? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  rise. 

Q.  Oould  you  not  give  us  a  schedule  of  prices  that  you  placed  upon  threads  in 
December — give  the  prices  when  the  company  was  organized,  and  then  the  advance? — 
A.  This  is  shown  in  a  circular  issued  at  the  time,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  American  Thread  Company. 

[Agencies:  New  York,  260-266  West  Broadway;  Boston,  112  Beach  street;  Philadelphia,  1015  Filbert 
street;  Chicago,  200  Monroe  street;  St.  Louis,  911  Locust  street.] 

New  York,  December  SS,  1899. 

Change  in  discounts. 

On  and  after  this  date  the  trade  discount  on  our  thread  to  the  manufacturing  trade 
will  be  5  per  cent  where  it  has  been  15  per  cent  heretofore. 

This  applies  to  all  thread  sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade  in  our  several  grades  of 
2,  3,  4,  and  6  cord,  and  in  all  lengths  and  styles  of  winding. 
The  terms,  2  per  cent  10  days,  1  per  cent  30  days,  or  net  60  days,  remain  as  before. 
Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  further  orders,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  American  Thread  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  reason  why  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  of 
prices  made  clear  is  because  my  recollection  is  that  the  consumer  had  to  pay  a 
higher  price  immediately  after  the  combination,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  retail  dealer  or  the  jobber  or  the  manufacturer  got  the  added  price. — A.  I  think 
the  retailer.  You  see  there  are  2  classes  of  thread  as  we  class  it.  One  is  the  200-yard 
6-eord  thread,  which  goes  into  the  regular  family  trade.  That  particular  kind  is  not 
over  one-half  of  the  thread  made  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Now,  that  thread 
retails  for  either  4  or  5  cents.  It  is  not  handy  to  make  it  4J,  you  see,  and  there  is 
an  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in  the  retail  right  there;  and  when  the  manufacturer 
changes  10  per  cent,  why  the  retailer  can  not  change  his  price  at  all,  and  that  is  the 
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way  that  it  has  been  lota  of  times.  Sometimes  when  the  price  goes  down  the  retailer 
makes  all  the  difference;  he  retails  at  5  cents  just  the  same.  Thread  has  been 
retailed  for  5  cents  in  the  country  here  for  30  years,  but  the  price  of  the  manufacturer 
has  varied  more  or  less. 

THB  MEBBICK   COMPANY   COMPARED   WITH   THE   AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhak.)  With  what  company  were  you  connected  before  this 
combination? — A.  The  Merrick  Thread  Company. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  that  company? — A.  Forty  years. 

Q.  What  were  your  average  dividends  in  that  company  before  the  combination?— 
A.  Ten  per  cent.  • 

Q.  What  have  been  the  dividends  in  your  new  combination? — A.  Well,  we  have 
not  been  formed  long  enough  to  tell  much  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  paid  no  dividends  since  you  made  the  combination? — A.  I  think 
they  paid  one,  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  common?^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  One  dividend  in  what  length  of  time? — A.  They  are  get- 
ting the  books  up  now  for  the  second  year. 

Q.  For  the  first  year,  then,  there  was  10  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common  stock, 
and  then  interest  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  and  interest  on  the  bonds? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  your  other  company — the  Merrick  Company — you  had  no  preferred 
stock  and  no  bonds,  and  paid  10  per  cent  on  the  capital? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  addition  to  interest  on  the  capital  you  are  paying  interest  on  the  bonds 
and  interest  on  the  preferred  stock? — A.  Let  me  explain  to  you  this  first  year.  Pre- 
vious to  the  time  that  this  organization  went  into  effect  cotton  was  very  low,  and,  as 
I  told  you,  I  always  bought  the  cotton  in  December.  That  year's  cotton — for  the 
most  of  these  concerns  that  used  the  sea-island  cotton — was  bought  when  it  was  very 
low.  That  was  used  up  in  that  year,  and  they  probably  made  a  good  deal  more 
money  than  they  will  this  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.)  Some  of  your  profit  was  derived  from  that  cotton?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  advance  the  price  of  your  finished  product  to  meet  the  advanced 
price  of  cotton? — A.  No;  not  during  that  year;  not  until  the  next  January;  then  we 
advanced  it.  But  during  that  year,  up  to  January,  the  manufacture  was  from  the 
cotton  that  I  bought  the  December  before. 

capital   OV   AMERICAN   COMPANY   LARGER  THAN  FORMER  TOTAL  CAPITAL  OF  CONSTITUENT 

companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  was  the  total  capitalization  of  these  companies  prior 
to  your  combination? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  I  could  tell  you  our  own, 
the  Merrick's,  and  the  Willimantic.     Some  of  the  others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  the  capita,l  now  as  large  as  that  of  all  the  individual  companies  before?— 
A.  It  is  larger,  if  you  take  in  all  these  securities  and  bonds  and  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  So  that  out  of  less  capital  the  Merrick  Company  that 
you  speak  of  and  others  paid  10  per  cent  clear  before,  and  the  combine  on  an  enlarged 
capital  still  pays  10  per  cent? — A.  Well,  it  did  that  year.  The  fixed  charges  on  the 
new  company  are  very  small,  you  see.  The  low-interest  bonds,  the  4  per  cent,  and 
the  5  per  cent,  and  preferred  stock  is  pretty  low  compared  with  any  of  these  com- 
panies that  have  been  formed. 

Q.  What  is  your  depreciation  fund  for? — A.  The  renewing  of  machinery,  engines, 
etc.,  and  repairs. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  profits  made  during  the  past  year  gone  into  betterments  of 
your  property? — A.  We  have  laid  out  $1,500,000  in  building  new  mills  and  machinery, 
and  that  jhas  been  paid  for  from  the  calling  in  of  this  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  By  the  sale  of  common  stock  and  preferred  stock  and 
bonds? — A.  Yes. 

THE  retailers'    BUSINESS  SIMP;.IFIED   AS   A   RESULT  OF  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  the  selling  arrangements  of  thread  in  retail  stores 
been  simplified  as  a  result  of  this  combination?  For  example,  is  it  true  that  prior  to 
this  consolidation  a  large  retail  store  may  have  carried  the  thread  of  several  of  these 
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different  manufacturers,  whereas  now  it  carries  the  thread  of  only  one  company— 
this  consolidated  company? — A.  Why,  all  these  different  brands  are  put  up  now  just 
the  same  as  they  were  under  the  old  companies.  But  I  think  there  are  lots  of  store- 
keepers who  keep  2  or  3  brands  now — keep,  for  instance,  Merrick's  and  Willimantic. 

Q.  And  the  Kaley  thread,  and  so  on? — A.  Well,  they  sell  some,  but  not  very  much. 
They  have  concentrated  more  and  more  on  the  two  brands  that  were  best  known. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  of  the  combination  has  been  to  simplify  the  selling  arrange- 
ments?— A.  Yes;  in  that  way,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  previously  a  woman  knew  what  brand  to  call  for.  How  is  she  going  to 
know  now  how  to  call  for  practically  the  same  thing? — A.  Why,  she  calls  for  the 
same  brand  of  thread.     The  same  tags  are  put  on  now  as  before. 

Q.  If  she  does  not  find  it,  what  substitute  does  she  get? — A.  Well,  she  gets  what  she 
can  find.  If  she  asks  for  Merrick  thread  and  can  not  get  it  in  that  store,  if  she  gets 
any  thread  there  she  must  take  whatever  else  they  have. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at,  because  the  public  convenience 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  of  even  greater  importance  than  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  price.  Is  it  not  possible,  since  you  have  these  several  companies  consoli- 
dated, to  grade  your  threads  so  that  a  person  can  pay  a  price  for  that  particular 
article  and  always  get  it  anywhere  and  everywhere? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  to  say,  it 
simplified  things  in  that  way  somewhat.  ' 

CERTAIN   BRANDS  ARB  SOLD   CHIEFLY   IN  CERTAIN   LOCALITIES. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  my  wife  can  buy  iu  Boston  a  thread  which  she 
approves,  and  buy  the  same  thing  in  Washington?  It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  do  it 
now,  or  at  least  it  has  been. — A.  My  experience  in  the  thread  business  is  this;  that 
each  brand  to  a  certain  extent  localizes  itself  in  certain  localities.  Go  up  the 
North  Eiver  from  New  York  and  you  will  find  the  Mile  End  in  every  store,  and  you 
will  not  find  anything  else.  In  New  York  City  you  will  find  the  O.  N.  T.,  and  you 
will  find  scarcely  anything  else,  and  iu  other  places  you  will  find  all  Coats,  and  you 
will  find  no  other;  and  so  good  threads  localize  themselves  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  my  wife  wants  to  buy  a  machine  thread  that  will  not  break,  what 
shall  she  call  for? — A.  I  suppose  she  had  better  call  for  Merrick's. 

By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Could  she  get  it  wherever  she  happened  to  be? — ^A.  I  think 
'las  time  enough  she  can  get  it.     I  think  they  would  send  for  it. 


if  she  ha 


PRICE  OF    THREAD  IS  REALLY    CHEAPER    TO-DAY    EECADSE    THE    QUALITY   HAS    GREATLY 

IMPROVED. 

Q.  (ByMr,  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  thing  to  state  of  your  own  motion  that  you  have 
not  covered?— A.  Well,  I  will  state  that  a  great  many  people  think  they  are  paying 
as  much  for  thread  now  as  they  formerly  did.  The  price,  it  is  true,  is  5  cents  for  a 
200-yard  spool;  but  the  same  grade  of  thread  they  formerly  bought  for  5  cents  a  spool 
can  be  bought  to-day  at  3  cents  a  spool.  That  was  a  3-cord  thread.  Up  to  25  or  30 
years  ago  all  the  spool-cotton  thread  was  3-cord. 

Q.  This  combination  did  not  make  any  improvement  in  the  manner  of  manufac- 
ture?— ^A.  There  has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  the  whole  business  of  the  manufacture 
of  thread.  The  manufacture  has  been  better  and  the  workmanship  finer — spun  finer 
and  twisted  better — but  the  price  for  200  yards  has  been  kept  about  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  time  except  during  the  war,  when  everything  went  kiting,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  price  was  put  up. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  1. — Prospectus  of  tlm  American  Thread  Company  issued  in  England. 

The  subscription  list  will  open  on  Thursday,  1st  December,  1898,  and  will  close  at  or 
before  4  p.  m.  on  Friday,  2d  December,  1898. 

$6,000,000  (or  £1,240,000)  of  the  common  stock,  $2,000,000  (or  £413,333)  of  the 
gold  or  sterling  preferred  shares,  and  $2,000,000  (or  £413,333)  of  the  first-mortgage 
gold  sterling  bonds  are  reserved  for  issue  to  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
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vendor  companies,  to  the  members  of  the  vendor  firms,  to  .1.  &  P.  Coats,  Limited 
and  to  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited. 

THE   AMERICAN  THKEAD   COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  10th  March,  1898,  under  the  laws  ol  the  State  oi  New  Jersey,  whereby  the  hability  of 
the  shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.] 

Share  capital,  2,400,000  shares  of  $5  each, 

divided  aa  follows: 

1, 200,  000  five  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  gold  or  sterling  shares 

(Preferential  as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividend.) 

Dividends  on  which  will  be  paid  in  gold  in  New  York,  or  in  sterling  in 
London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  20s.  8d.  per  $5. 

1,  200, 000  shares  of  common  stock,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  not  more  than  f3  per 

share  will  be  called  at  present. 
2, 400,  000  shares.  Total,  $12, 000, 000  or  £2, 480, 000 

First-mortgage  4  per  cent  gold  or  sterling  bonds,  6, 000, 000  or    1, 240, 000 


(In  bonds  of  $1,000,  |500,  and  f 50. )        Total,  3, 720,  OCO 

Bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  and  payable  on  1st  January,  1919. 

Both  principal  and  interest  being  payable  in  gold  in  New  York,  or  in  sterling  in 
London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  20s.  8a.  per  $5. 

The  bonds  are  payable  to  bearer  with  coupons  attached,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
investors  may  be  registered  as  to  principal. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  said  bonds  will  be  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust  by 
way  of  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  of  all  the 
shares  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  acquired  in  the  undertakings  hereinafter 
mentioned,  together  with  all  or  any  other  property  of  the  company. 

The  interest  will  accrue  on  the  amounts  of  the  .bonds  as  paid  up,  and  will  be  pay- 
able in  New  York  in  gold,  or  in  London  in  sterling,  on  the  first  days  of  July  and 
January  in  each  year,  the  first  proportionate  payment  to  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1899. 

14,000,000  of  the  gold  or  sterling  preferred  shares  and  $4,000,000  of  the  first-mort- 
gage 4  per  cent  gold  or  sterling  bonds  (being  the  balance  of  the  above-mentioned 
capital)  are  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par,  and  calculated  at  the  fixed  rate  of  20s. 
8d.  for  each  $6  share  and  £103  6s.  8d.  for  each  |500  bond,  payable  as  hereunder: 


Preferred  shares. 

On  application $1  or  4s.  Od. 

On  allotment 2  or  8s.  Od. 

On  16th  January,  1899 2  or  8s.  8d. 


Total 5  or  20s.  8d. 


Bonds,  $600. 

On  application $125  or  £25  Os.  Od. 

On  allotment 250  or    50  Os.  Od. 

On  16th  Jan.,  1899  . .     125  or    28  6s. 8d> 

Total 500  or  103  6s.  8d. 


Installments  may  be  paid  up  in  full  on  allotment,  less  discount  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum. 

The  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  shares  when  paid  in 
London  will  be  calculated  on  the  full  amount  actually  paid  in  sterling  as  above. 
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A  simultaneous  issue  will  be  made  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Canada,  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Trustee  for  bondholders. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  op  New  York, 
Nassau  and  Cedar  streets,  New  York,  and  33  Lombard  street,  London. 

Directors. 

Lyman  R.  Hopkins  (The  Merrick  Thread  Company),  president. 
Alexander  King  (The  Barstow  Thread  Company),  vice-president. 
Theodore  Milton  Ives  (The  Willimantic  Linen  Company),  treasurer. 

Jo'^rEZA''RD"'™oN,  I  Managing  directors  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 

William  Melland  Manlove,  J  Company,  Limited. 

Lucius  Albert  Barbour  (The  Willimantic  Linen  Company). 

Eugene  Stowell  Boss  (The  Willimantic  Linen  Company). 

Robert  Kerr  Clark  (The  William  Clark  Company). 

Eben  S.  Draper  (The  Glasgo  Yarn  and  the  Glasgo  Thread  Company) . 

Robert  Corry  Kerr  (The  Kerr  Thread  Company). 

Jamer  Kerr  (R.  &  J.  P.  Kerr,  Paisley,  Scotland). 

Herbert  Lyman  (The  Hadley  Company). 

E.  Martin  Philippi,  320  Broadway,  New  York. 

Elisha  a.  Still  (The Merrick  Thread  Company). 

Bankers. 

Lloyd's  Bank  Limited,  London  and  branches. 
Union  Bank  of  Manchester  Limited,  Manchester  and  branches. 
Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank  Limited,  London,  Man- 
chester, and  branches. 
Craven  Bank  Limited,  Skipton  and  branches. 
BsiTisn  Linen  Company  Bank,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  branches. 
Clydesdale  Bank  Limited,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  branches. 
Commercial  Bank  op  Scotland  Limited,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  branches. 
The  National  City  Bank  op  New  York. 
J.  and  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Bank  op  Montreal,  Montreal  and  branches. 

Brohers. 

Coatbs,  Son  &  Co.,  99  Gresham  street,  London,  E.  C. 
Aitken,  Mackenzie  &  Clapperton,  2  West  Regent  street,  Glasgow. 
W.  A.  Arnold  &  Son,  Haworth's  buildings,  Cross  street,  Manchester. 
Hanson,  Brookes  &  Co.,  St.  James  street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Solicitors. 

Addleshaw,  Warburton  &  Co.,  15  Norfolk  street,  Manchester. 
Edmund  Francis  Harding,  20  Broad  street.  New  York. 

Auditors. 

Jones,  Crewdson  &  Youatt,  7  Norfolk  street,  Manchester,  England. 

Offices. 

243  Washington  street,  Jersey  City,  U.  S.  A. 

prospectus. 

This  company  has  been  established  primarily  to  unite  the  undermentioned  Amer- 
can  manufacturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knitting,  mending,  and  other  cottons,  includ- 
ng  in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of  cotton' spinning,  doubling,  twisting,  dyeing, 
Jleaching,  polishing,  spool  making,  etc. 
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With  this  view,  options  to  purchase  the  bulk  of  the  common  stock  or  the  plants 
and  stocks-in-trade  of  the  under-mentioned  companies  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
proposed  at  once  to  take  up  these  options. 

The  companies  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  amalgamation  are  as  follows: 


Established. 

Name  and  address. 

State  in  which  incor- 
porated. 

1866 

The  Barstow  Thread  Co.,  Providence,  K.  I.  (including 
good  will  and  trade-marks  of  Alexander  King  &  Co. 
m  cotton-thread  bnsiness).  ■ 

The  Glaago  Yarn  Mills  Co.,  Glasgo,  near  Norwich,  Conn. . 

1881 

Connecticut 

1883 

1863 

Do 

1881 

The  Kerr  Thread  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass 

New  Jersey. 

1865 

1873 

1884 

The  New  England  Thread  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (includ- 
ing good  will  and  trade-marks  of  J.  0.  King  &  Co.  in 
cotton-thread  business). 

The  E.  J.  W.  Morse  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (including  the 
patent  rights,  machinery,  and  good  will  of  the  Morse 
Machinery  Co.). 

The  Ruddy  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

0) 

1834 

1891 

186B 

Do. 

1891 

The  William  Clark  Co.,  Westerly,  R.  I 

1854 

The  Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Connecticut 

1  To  be  incorporated  before  completion  of  purchase. 

The  business  of  the  above  companies  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  injuriously 
affected  by  excessive  competition  among  themselves;  and  the  cutting  of  rates  haviag, 
during  the  past  three  years,  resulted  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  trade  being  done 
below  cost  of  production,  it  was  realized  that  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  various 
interests  was  necessary  to  insure  renewed  prosperity. 

The  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited,  hav- 
ing been  sought,  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  that  company  visited  the  United 
States  and  made  a  careful  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
During  their  stay  in  America  they  examined  the  works  of  all  the  different  con- 
cerns whose  stocks  are  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  this  company,  and  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  plants  generally  are  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  At  the  principal  mills 
they  found  the  machinery  to  be  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  the  power,  buildings, 
and  appliances  throughout  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  special  work  required  to  be 
done. 

At  the  same  time  Messrs.  Ernest  Crewdson  and  S.  R.  Maw,  of  the  firm  of  Jones, 
Crewdson  &  Youatt,  accountants,  investigated  in  America  the  accounts  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  companies,  except  one  whose  assets  are  small  and  whose  liabilities, 
are  not  being  taken  over  by  this  company,  and  except  those  of  the  Kerr  Thread 
Company,  whose  balance  sheet  and  certified  abstract  of  accounts  at  31st  December, 
1897,  have  been  accepted  by  this  company.  Mr.  Warburton,  of  the  firm  of  Addle- 
shaw,  Warburton  &  Co.,  solicitors,  accompanied  the  gentlemen  named,  and  rendered 
such  legal  assistance  as  was  from  time  to  time  required. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  favorable  prospects  of  this  company,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  profits  of  the  recent  past  had  been  very  small  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  cutting  of  rates  referred  to  above,  the  directors  of  the  English  Sew- 
ing Cotton  Company,  Limited,  on  behalf  of  their  company,  have  agreed  to  take  up 
(at  issue  price  of  par)  720,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  this  company,  and  to 
pay  all  calls  thereon  as  and  when  made  in  cash,  on  condition  that  the  balance  of  the 
share  capital  and  bonds  be  subscribed. 

Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Limited,  have  intimated  that  they  will  apply  for  100,000  of 
the  preferred  shares,  and  the  directors  have  reserved  the  same  for  allotment  to  them. 

Already,  with  the  aid  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Enghsh  Sewing  Cot- 
ton Company,  Limited, .  Important  readjustments  have  taken  place,  which  have 
established  a  largely  increased  incohie. 

The  companies  above  mentioned  have,  in  nearly  every  case,  loan  as  well  as  share 
capital,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  which  this  company  will  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  common  and  preferred  stocks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  companies  will  be  $11,017,630,  and  that  the  amount  required  to  pay  on 
the  mortgages  and  other  liabilities  of  such  companies  taken  over  by  this  company 
(as  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Crewdson  &  Youatt)  will  be  $4,118,555,  making 
jtogether  a  total  sum  of  $15,136,185.  , 

/  The  following  are  the  aggregate  values  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  plant,  and 
effects,  stocks-in-trade,  and  book  debts  of  the  various  companies  above  mentionea,  as 
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ihown  by  their  respective  accounts  after  making  such  deductions  therefrom  as  are, 
n  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
jompany,  Limited,  fair  and  reasonable,  viz: 

Land,  buildings,  machinery,  plant,  and  effects $7, 006, 053  or  £1, 447, 917 

3tocks-in-trade 3,447,051  or        712,390 

Bookdebts 1,205,424  or       249,121 

11, 658, 528  or    2, 409, 428 
rhe  coat  of  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  good  will,  payable 
to  the  different  companies  and  firms,  and  promotion, 
negotiating  and  completing  purchases,  and  formation 
expenses  will  thus  be  represented  by  the  sum  of 3, 477, 657  or        718,  715 

Making  together  the  before-mentioned  amount  of. .  15, 136, 185  or    3, 128, 143 

On  this  basis  the  capital  of  $18,000,000  (or  £3,720,000)  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purchase  of  all  the  shares  of  common  and  preferred  stocks  or  plants  and  stocks  in 
trade,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  the  mortgages  and  liabilities  of  the  above-mentioned 
jompanies,  as  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  and  after  providing  ample  working  capital 
there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  at  least  $2,400,000  (or  £490,000)  available  as  uncalled 
japital  in  reserve. 

The  present  amalgamation  has  been  brought  about  and  the  various  options  of  pur- 
chase have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  John  E.  Dos  Passes,  of  New  York,  who  is  reselling 
to  this  company  at  a  profit  out  of  which  he  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  and  inci- 
lental  to  the  formation  of  this  company. 

In  consequence  of  the  options  to  purchase  the  shares  of  the  Willimantic  Linen 
Company  (^which  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  above-mentioned  compar 
[lies)  expirmg  on  the  16th  of  April  last,  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited, 
idvanced  $1,250, 000 in  cash  and  entered  intoa  definite  obligation  to  purchase  the  shares 
in  that  company,  and  they  are  now  reselling  the  same  to  this  company  at  a  profit. 

Three  of  the  directors  permanently  residing  in  the  United  States  will  be  the  exec- 
itive  committee,  and  the  three  managing  directors  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
dompany.  Limited,  have  been  appointed  the  governing  committee. 

Where  practicable,  it  is  intended  that  at  least  one  partner  or  one  director  in  each  of 
the  undertakings  acquired  by  the  company  shall  continue  in  responsible  management. 

The  individual  experience  of  those  actively  engaged  in  directing  the  various  busi- 
nesses will  thus  be  combined  for  the  benefit  of  aU;  but  the  management  of  all  the 
businesses  will  be  under  one  central  control,  and  the  disadvantage  of  carrying  on  the 
parlous  processes  of  spinning,  doubling,  finishing,  and  spooling  in  each  of  the  mills 
wiftbe  avoided  by  concentrating  in  each  manufeictory  the  particular  work  it  is  best 
suited  to  do.  This- will  considerably  cheapen  production,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
rery  large  savings  will  be  effected  in  the  expenses  of  distribution,  which  have  been 
mormously  heavy  in  the  past,  not  only  on  account  of  each  one  of  the  thirteen  com- 
panies having  a  separate  selling  organization,  but  also  through  the  keenness  of  their 
;ompetition  one  with  another,  resulting  in  excessive  expenditure  in  various  ways, 
the  free  distribution  of  cabinets  and  other  advertising  matter  alone  amounting  to  a 
fery  large  sum. 

The  directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  if  they  think  fit,  to  allow  any  busi- 
less  or  shares  as  to  which  any  unforeseen  difficulty  may  arise  to  be  excluded  from 
;he  sale,  the  purchase  money  being  in  that  case  proportionately  reduced. 

Copies  or  prints  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  company 
ind  a  printed  draft  of  the  proposed  trust  deed  to  secure  the  first  mortgage  gold  bonds 
an  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  bankers,  brokers,  and  solicitors,  and  at  the  offices 
)f  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Nassau  and  Cedar  streets.  New  York,  and  at  the 
)ffiees  of  the  company. 

Stock  exchange  settlements  and  quotations  will  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 

Applications  for  the  preferred  shares  and  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  should  be  made 
m  the  forms  inclosed,  and  be  (with  the  amount  of  the  deposit)  forwarded  to  any  of 
he  bankers  of  the  company. 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the  num- 
»r  or  amount  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  applied  towards 
he  payment  due  on  allotment  and  any  access  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

Failure  to  pay  any  installment  when  due  in  respect  of  the  bonds  and  preferred 
hares  will  render  the  amount  previously  paid  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  with  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of 
he  company,  the  bankers,  the  brokers,  the  auditors,  or  the  solicitors  o£  the  com- 
)any,  or  from  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited,  30  Spring  Gardens 
Manchester. 

New  York,  November,  1898. 
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Washington,  D.  0.,  May  17,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A,  C.  MORRISON, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  Townsend  Building,  New 

York  (My. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  12.02  p.  m.,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Morrison,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
New  Yorlr  City,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  business. — A.  A.  C. 
Morrison;  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
located  in  the  Townsend' Building,  New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN   BAKING   POWDEK  ASSOCIATION — ITS   NATURE,    MEMBERSHIP,    OBJECK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  American  Baking  Powder  Associa- 
tion is? — A.  The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  is  an  organization  like  the 
Merchants'  Association,  or  an  association  of  business  men  like  the  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists' Association,  or  the  Proprietary  Medicine  Association.  It  has  no  control  over 
the  product,  sales,  or  prices  of  its  members.  It  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
business  features  of  its  members.  Its  chief  occupation  and  duty  is  the  defense  of  its 
members  against  the  encroachments  of  a  single  corporation.  It  was  born  of  attacks 
made  upon  it;  its  cohesive  elements  is  fraternity  bom  of  the  common  contest.  It 
would  probably  not  exist  if  the  attacks  against  the  members  of  the  association  were 
to  cease,  and  it  has  never  developed  sufficient  fraternity  of  feeling,  although  we  are 
closely  drawn  together,  to  regulate  prices  in  any  way,  or  even  to  stop  or  hinder  to  any  ^ 
extent  the  competition  of  its  members.  In  fact,  competition  has  rather  increaaea ' 
than  otherwise. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  this  American  Baking  Powder  AssoeiatioH?— 
A.  The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  is  composed  of  64  actual  members.  It 
has  contributing,  directly  and  indirectly,  some  524  manufacturers  of  baking  powders. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  baking  powder  manufactured  by  the  members  of  this 
association  as  compared  with  that  manufactured  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany?— A.  The  members  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  without  excep- 
tion use  as  an  ingredient  in  the  production  of  baking  powder  exsiccated  alum— not 
the  crystal  alum  with  which  people  are  ordinarily  familiar,  but  the  dried  or  burnt 
exsiccated  alum,  made  almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder. 
The  acid  ingredient  in  the  powder  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  powders  is  in  the 
acid  ingredient. 

Q.  The  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  then,  is  organized  in  order  to  aid 
its  members  in  their  competition" with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company?-^A.  No; 
the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  is  organized  to  defend  its  members  agamst 
the  hostile  attacks,  outside  of  business  competition,  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company.  . 

Q.  Does  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  include  in  its  membershm  all 
of  the  manufacturers  of  baking  powders  outside  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany?— A.  There  are  64  actual  members;  thereare524manufacturersofbakingpowder 
that  contribute.  The  cream  of  tartar  business  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Koyal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  There  are  3  or  4,  perhaps  even  10,  outside  who  are  very 
small  indeed;  but  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  does  about  90  or  95  per  cent  ol 
the  total  cream  of  tartar'  business,  and  many  of  these  outside  manufacturers  purchase 
their  small  supplies  from  the  Royal  Company.     Now,  outside  of  these  two  classes 

1  See  p.  887. 
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there  is  but  a  single  company  manufacturing  phosphate  baking  powder  in  compara- 
tively modest  quantities,  under  a  patent  which  protects  them  to  a  certain  extent 
against  competition. 

Q.  Are  there  anj-  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  that  are  outside  of  your 
association  and  who  are  not  contributing  members  to  your  association. — A.  No;  we 
really  represent  the  total  alum  baking  powder  interests. 

HISTORY   OF  THE  BAKING  POWDER  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  develop  now,  in  your  own  way,  the  nature  of  the  attack  made  by 
the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  upon  alum  baking  powders,  and  the  methods 
you  have  employed  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  alum  baking-powder  manufac- 
turers?^A.  In  order  to  do  that  I  will  have  to  give  very  briefly  a  history  of  the  baking 
powder  industry,  and  describe  the  nature  of  the  powders.  Bread  has  been  leavened 
for  untold  years.  The  usual  method  was  the  employment  of  yeast.  It  was  a  slow 
process,  and  did  not  meet  all  modern  requirements.  After  a  while  it  was  discovered 
that  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  a  combination,  would  throw  off  the  carbonic  gas  the 
same  as  yeast,  and  so  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  were  used.  Finally  it  was  discovered 
that  it  would  be  an  economy  to  the  housewife  and  profitable  to  the  manufacturer  to 
combine  these  elements  and  make  what  is  now  known  as  baking  powder.  Thus 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  was  born  about  1867  as  a  business  proposition.  It 
originated  in  the  drug  store,  and  grew  from  mixing  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  in  bulk, 
and  ultimately  a  large  and  extended  trade  developed.  The  originators  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  were  early  in  the  field.  After  they  had  progressed  to  a 
certain  extent  a  chemist  began  to  investigate  other  substances  that  could  be  combined 
to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  it  was  found  that  exsiccated  alum  or  dried  alum  was 
an  acid  ingredient  of  double  the  strength  of  cream  of  tartar,  considerably  less  expen- 
sive, and  as  effective  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  year  was  that? — A.  Nearly  25  years  ago.  I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  date.  The  price  of  alum  at  that  time  was  high,  and  so  was  the 
price  of  cream  of  tartar,  but  they  looked  at  the  new  product  askance,  and  they  finally 
found  that  it  really  meant  that  they  would  have  competition.  Instead  of  changing 
their  formula  and  adopting  the  improvement,  as  they  should  have  done — perhaps  the 
Royal  Company's  policy  was  not  as  well  administered  at  that  time — they  began  to 
revile  it  as  an  inferior  product,  as  a  substitute,  as  an  imitation,  as  a  low  commercial 
enterprise,  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  intelligent  people.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy. 

NATDEE   OF  CREAM   OF  TARTAR   AND   ALUM   BAKING   POWDERS. 

Now,  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate  of 
3oda,  and  starch.  The  starch  is  not  an  adulteration.  It  is  put  in  to  keep  the  elements 
separate  so  they  will  not  chemically  combine.  When  the  cream  of  tartar  is  mixed 
with  dough  and  the  moisture  comes  in  contact  with  the  2  chemical  elements,  car- 
bonic gas  is  eliminated  from  the  soda,  bubbles  come  up  through  the  bread,  and  the 
bread  rises  and  is  then  ready  for  baking.  Alum  baking  powder  is  made  of  exsiccated 
alum  and  an  equal  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  starch,  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced,  except  that  as  a  liberator  of  gas  alum  is  twice  as  strong  as  cream  of  tartar. 

When  this  chemical  reaction  has  progressed  to  its  completion  in  the  raising  of 
bread,  a  residuum  is  left  in  the  food.  In  the  case  of  cream  of  tartar  that  residuum' 
is  Eoehelle  salts,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  Seidlitz  powder,  and  there  is  quite 
in  amount  of  that  left,  although  never  as  much  as  the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar 
jriginally  used.  In  the  case  of  alum  a  residuum  is  left,  and  that  residuum  is  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  quantity  of  hydrate  of  alumina  is  very 
imall,  and  no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  its  wholesomeness,  so  that,  as  a 
natter  of  fact,  there  is  no  alum,  nor  is  there  any  cream  of  tartar,  left  in  the  bread 
ifter  the  process  is  completed;  consequently,  all  talk  about  an  attack  upon  food 
'ontaining  alum  is  based  upon  misconception  of  far  t.  There  is  no  alum  left  in  the 
bod.  Now,  the  first  step  of  the  Royal  agents  was  to  make  a  charge  that  all  these 
Bgredients  that  are  left  are  injurious  to  the  health.  During  the  more  recent  attacks 
)ur  opponents  have  gone  further  than  before,  and  they  are  now  publishing  libelous 
natter  to  the  effect  that  the  residuum  left  in  food  by  alum  baking  powder  is  poison- 
)us.  The  charge  has  not  been  based  upon  any  physiological  investigations  or  even 
irsss-examination  by  a  court. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR'  AND  OF  ALUM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARiiUHAR.)  Where  is  this  supply  of  cream  of  tartar  obtained? — A. 
Pile  cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  wine  settlings,  from  wine  lees  known  as  argol. 
taly  originally  produced  the  largest  quantity  that  came  to  this  country,  France  next, 

1  See  p.  396. 
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Spain  next,  and  the  amount  imported  was  enormous  as  compared  with  the  amount 
produced  in  this  country.  For  instance,  the  importations  of  argol  for  thelast  2  years 
would  average  22,000,000  pounds  of  wine  lees,  which  are  manufactured  into  cream  of 
tartar  by  companies  aflBliated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The  home 
production  of  argol,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  the  figures,  has  not  exceeded 
half  a  million  pounds;  our  wine  industry  has  not  developed  to  the  extent  it  has 
abroad.  The  supply  of  argol  is  limited  to  the  production  of  wine,  because  argol  is  a 
bi-product.  The  total  production  of  argol  of  the  world  is  only  about  44, 000, 000  pounds 
of  which  we  take  24,000,000,  and  our  supply  in  this  country  is  all  imported  by  com- 
panies affiliated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  alum? — A.  Alum  comes  from  bauxite,  a 
species  of  white  earth,  of  aluminous  clay,  that  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  some  of  it  comes  from  a  substance  known  as  cryolite.  A  modest  quantity 
comes  from  Greenland,  and  that  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country.  ■ 

FORMATION    AND   CAPITALIZATION    OF   THE    ROYAL   BAKING    POWDER  COMPANY.' 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  was  formed  as  a  large  combination  about 
March  3,  1899.  The  companies  composing  it  were  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, capital  $160,000;  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital  $500,000;  the 
New  York  Tartar  Company,  capital  $80,000;  the  Tartar  Chemitial  Company,  capital 
1100,000;  and  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital  $100,000.  The  total 
capital  combined  to  form  this  corporation  was  thus  $940,000.  The  plants  and  appa- 
ratus and  all  the  implements  of  the  business  could  probably  be  reproduced  even 
to-day  for  that  sum.  They  capitalized,  however,  for  $20,000,000— $10,000,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  The  preferred  stock  was  marketed  and 
a  part  of  it  came  to  the  public — at  least  the  public  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
buy  it  at  any  time — but  the  common  stock  is  reputed  to  be,  and  I  believe  is,  very 
largely  held  by  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  formed  the  combination. 

MR.    ZIEGLER  ORIGINATES  THE    "aLUM  WAR." 

The  first  method  of  attack  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  upon  alum  wm 
originated  by  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  is  at  present  an  active  man  in  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  as  he  was  prior  to  1888.  At  that  time  he  "busted"  in  court  and 
gave  as  a  proof  of  his  usefulness  to  that  company  the  fact  that  he  had  originated  what 
was  commonly  known  in  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  as  th^  "alum  war,"  an 
attack  upon  baking  powders  which  contained  alum.  He  also  stated  in  this  trial,  which 
was  preliminary  to  the  quarrel  which  separated  the  firm,  that  he  had  engaged  chem- 
ists to  give  opinions  on  this  matter  (and  one  reason  I  mention  that  at  this^  time  is  the 
fact  that  this  same  testimony  is  found  in  the  "Mason  report"  here  and  is  now  used 
against  us) .  That  was  a  rather  severe  attack,  and  Mr.  Hoagland  was  at  first  opposed 
to  it,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  wisdom  or  business  policy  to  attack  compet- 
itors, but  he  was  finally  won  over  by  Mr.  Ziegler.  After  an  interval  of  several  years 
they  found,  too,  that  the  public  was  being  informed  that  their  powders  left  Rochelle 
salts  in  the  food,  and  it  was  claimed  that  this  was  harmful  and  deleterious  to  health. 
Then  Mr.  Ziegler  and  Mr.  Hoagland  came  together,  and  in  March,  1899,  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  trust,  and  they  arranged  the  attack  on 
alum. 

Copy  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  submitted  to  show  Mr.  Ziegler' e  connection  wUh  the  "alum 

war. ' ' 

The  witness  submitted  as  an  exhibit  a  copy  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  June 
1,  1888,  from  whose  report  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ziegler,  in  the  suit  of  Wilham 
Ziegler  D.  Messrs.  Hoagland  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  the  followmg 
paragraph  is  quoted:  .  .. 

"Mr.  Ziegler  also  denied  that  he  had  devoted  to  his  private  affairs  the  time  wnion 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  never,  he  said,  heard 
any  complaint  on  that  score  until  he  was  put  out  of  the  management  of  the  company. 
He  made  the  yearly  contracts  for  the  materials  used.  As  to  advertising,  before  it 
was  turned  toward  the  newspapers,  he  had  an  active  share  in  its  management,  tie 
attenaed  to  many  details,  and  at  one  time  got  up  a  pamphlet.  The  system  of  nevt- 
paper  advertising  was  adopted  after  full  discussion  in  the  board  of  trustees.  At  me 
said  Centennial  Exposition  he  arranged  the  exhibit  and  managed  it,  andwMtne 
author  of  what  is  called  in  the  company's  history  '  the  alum  war,'  when  the  Koyai 
attacked  other  baking  powders  in  which  alum  was  used.  He  engaged  chemisw  ana 
had  much  to  do  with  that  contest.  Mr.  Hoagland  was  opposed  to  it,  but  nnauy 
agreed  to  go  into  it.  Witness  declared  that  he  always  took  an  active  part  m  snap- 
ing  the  policy  of  the  company." 

iSeep.  387. 
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THE   MISSODEI   LAW   AGAINST  THE   USE   OP  ALUM. 

Witness  (continuing. )  As  soon  as  the  combination  was  formed,  Mr.  Ziegler  and  the 
ex-president  of  the  company,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rose  (who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Ziegler 
and  Mr.  Hoagland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company) ,  arranged 
an  attack  on  alum  baking  powder  companies,  and  the  first  thing  they  accomplished 
wa£  the  surreptitious  passage  through  the  Missouri  legislature  of  a  bill,  which  on  its 
face  was  apparently  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  poisons.^  The  bill  stated  that  it  should 
be  unlawful  after  a  certain  date  to  use  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  ammonia,  or  alum  in 
the  preparation  of  foods.  The  baking  powder  manufacturers  opposed  to  the  Royal 
didn't  recognize  the  baking  powder  bill  until  the  law  was  passed,  and  31  ^mall  fac- 
tories were  legislated  out  of  business  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  As  preliminary  to  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  this  bill,  the  newspapers  had  been  filled  with  paid  writ- 
ten matter  attacking  alum  and  warning  the  people  against  the  use  of  unwholesome 
,  substances  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  such  aa  baking  powder  that  contained  alum. 
The  public,  it  was  said,  could  always  distinguish  alum  baking  powder  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  cheaper,  and  should  therefore  beware  of  cheap  baking  powders.  They 
maintained  that  chemists  reported  that  alum  was  corrosive  and  poisonous,  and  our 
lawyers  informed  us  that  there  was  no  legal  redress  because  of  the  clever  way  in 
which  the  articles  were  written.  When  we  applied  to  the  papers  and  asked  them 
to  publish  a  retraction,  they  replied  that  they  regretted  they  could  not  do  so,  because 
the  contracts  they  had  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  precluded  any 
answer.  I  have  brought  about  200  articles  published  in  that  way,  and  I  have  here 
proofs  that  the  Royal  Company  issued  them. 

The  31  manufacturers  of  the  state  of  Missouri  immediately  saw  that  they  either 
had  to  fight  that  law  or  go  out  of  business.  They  formed  what  is  knowii  as  the 
Missouri  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  a  test  case  and  see  whether 
that  law  was  constitutional.  The  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  saw  the  danger;  they  felt  that  they  were  to  be  legislated  out  of  business; 
that  this  corporation,  big  as  it  was,  could  not  stand  competition;  that  the  Royal's 
attacks  on  alum  were  not  as  effective  as  they  supposed;  and  so  the  alum  manufac- 
turers called  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  and  on  October  28,  1899,  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association  was  formed.  On  the  day  the  association  was  formed  the 
Georgia  legislature  introduced  the  Missouri  bill.  We  would  no  sooner  kill  the  bill  in 
one  place  than  it  would  come  up  somewhere  else,  and  we  had  a  severe  tussle  to  kill  it. 
It  was  introduced  twice  in  Mississippi.  We  discovered  that  the  man  who  introduced 
it  in  Mississippi  came  from  the  same  district  in  which  Mr.  Rose,  ex-president  of  the 
Royal  Company,  had  his  winter  residence,  and  when  we  called  his  attention  to  the 
matter  he  withdrew  the  bill.  When  we  were  safely  out  of  Mississippi  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  senate;  we  killed  it.  We  have  had  experiences  like  that  until  now 
we  have  killed  something  like  27  such  bills. 

Q.  In  27  different  states? — ^A.  I  think  27  such  bills  in  about  16  or  IS  different 
states'. 

EFFORTS  TO    SECURE  THE    PASSAGE    IN    NEW   YORK    OF    A    LAW   AGAINST   ALUM. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Moreover,  the  bills  have  become  more  ingenious  lately,  and  to 
pive  you  a  typical  illustration  of  the  methods  of  the  attacks  which  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association  is  called  upon  to  meet,  I  will  give  an  instance  occurring 
in  the  state  of  New  York  last  year.  The  Missouri  bill  was  introduced  in  the  state 
of  New  York;  a  hearing  was  held;  we  went  before  the  committee  and  disclosed  the 
physiological  investigation  which  had  stood  the  test  of  cross-examination  in  court. 
We  showed  the  Missouri  court  decision  which  proved  our  product  to  be  wholesome, 
and  disclosed  also  the  methods  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  but  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  against  us,  and  the  bill  was  put  upon  the  calendar  of 
the  senate,  whereupon  we  informed  the  senate  of  its  true  character.  It  died.  It  was 
then  immediately  introduced  in  the  assembly,  and  we  had  to  follow  it  clear  up  to  the 
committee  on  rules  before  it  died.  We  thought  that  the  state  of  New  York  had  been 
deluged  enough,  but  we  found  out  differently.  This  year  a  pure  food  law  was  intro- 
duced in  New  York  to  transfer  the  administration  of  pure  food  legislation  from  one 
department  to  another.  It  was  a  clean  bill.  The  bill  was  put  into  our  hands  imme- 
diately; it  contained  the  clause,  a  very  proper  one  for  pure  food  bills,  jjroviding  that 
articles  containing  any  substance  deleterious  to  health  should  be  prohibited.  We  are 
willing  to  go  into  court  and  prove  that  such  a  clause  would  not  prohibit  our  baking 
powder,  and  I  wrote  the  gentleman  who  introduced  that  bill  that  a  smilar  clause  was 
in  all  pure  food  bills,  and  that  it  was  acceptable  to  us.  I  said,  thanking  him  for  send- 
ing it  to  me,  that  we  had  no  interest  in  it;  we  wanted  good  food  legislation,  etc. ,  and 
the  bill  went  into  the  committee  where  hearing  was  held.     When  the  bill  came  out 

1  See  pp.  393-94. 
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of  committee  it  had  a  little  section  tacked  on;  it  was  the  Missouri  bill,  and  before  we 
caught  it,  it  was  before  the  senate  on  the  third  reading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.LiTCHMAN.)  What  was  that  section? — A.  A  copy  of  the  Missouri  bill 
that  legislated  us  out  of  business.  .After  taking  the  bill  out  oi  the  third  reading  the 
senate  took  a  vote  on  it,  and  the  vote  stood  32  to  12  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.  )  Did  the  bill  go  to  assembly? — A.  The  bill  was  also  intro- 
duced in  the  assembly.     In  Massachusetts  we  had  the  same  experience. 

ALLEGED   IDENTITY  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL   HEALTH   SOCIETY  '   AND  THE  ROYAL 

COMPANY. 

Now,  we  have  never  been  able  to  meet  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  face 
to  face.  We  learned  that  they  were  to  be  before  this  commission,  and  we  were 
extremely  anxious  to  meet  them  face  to  face.  But  what  we  have  met  heretofore  is 
an  organization  which  is  an  absolute  fraud,  and  which  I  openly  charge  is  connected 
with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  does  that  c6mpany's  work,  and 
which  is  a  scandal  in  the  legislative  halls  of  this  country.  That  organization  is  the 
National  Health  Society.  I  call  it  by  this  name  out  of  courtesy.  It  has  no  existence. 
It  has  a  stupendous  income  and  a  remarkable  energy,  but  it  has  no  existence,  lla 
work  became  apparent  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  where  it  sought  to  enforce  this  anti- 
alum  law,  and  where  it  sent  out  pamphlets  to  grocers,  stating  the  danger  of  handling 
alum  baking  powder  because  of  its  unhealthfulness.  Subsequently  the  National 
Health  Society  developed  a  peculiar  strength  at  the  time  we  attempted  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  law  at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature.  At  that  time  it  had  for  ita 
mouthpiece  in  Missouri  ex-Governor  Stone,  and  his  son  as  its  attorney.  Governor 
Stone  was  governor  at  the  time  the  Missouri  bill  was  signed,  and  at  this  last  session 
he  wrote  a  very  eloquent  appeal  to  the  legislature  not  to  repeal  this  meritorious 
measure,  and  his  article  contained  a  very  long  and  intelligent  attack  upon  alum  bak- 
ing powder — an  attack  which,  by  the  way,  was  repeated  m  Missouri  and  New  York 
and  Massachusetts 'by  gentlemen  who  declared  that  they  originated  the  bills,  and 
who  were  speaking  for  it  with  practically  the  same  speech.  The  National  Health 
Society  was  literally  punched  full  of  holes  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Their  publica- 
tions were  issued  from  offices  that  did  not  exist.  They  claimed  that  it  contained  in 
its  membership  representative  men  and  women  of  the  state,  like  ex-Governor  Stone. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  member  of  that  society;  we  tried  to  contribute  a 
hundred  dollars  to  the  good  cause  and  we  could  not  find  a  treasurer.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  National  Health  Society  existed  outside  of  Missouri  until  we  went 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  An  eminent  attorney  and  disinterested  wit- 
nesses were  present  in  favor  of  the  bill  then  pending  in  Massachusetts.  This  eminent 
attorney  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  err  ployed  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly,  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  that  the  chemists  came  at  his  request, 
and  that  they  were  doing  a  great  good  work  for  the  people,  and  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Baking  Powder  AssociaHon  were  sordid  in  their  desire -to  con- 
tinue in  the  nefarious  business  of  poisoning  tne  people;  that  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  were  speaking  interestedly,  and  had  their 
interests  in  alum  baking  powder,  whereas  they  themselves  came  in  the  interests  of  ' 
the  people.  Well,  we  succeeded  in  chasing  this  matter  down  and  proving  that  Mr. 
D.  J.  Kelly,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  was  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  •  We  proved  that  through  an  attorney, 
who  was  said  to  be  secretary  of  the  society,  and  there  was  considerable  humiliation 
on  the  ijart  of  these  gentlemen,  who  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  connection 
with  this  health  society,  organized  for  the  sake  of  driving  the  alum  people  out  of 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Is  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly  a  graduate  of  any  medical  college.'-- 
A.  He  is  an  advertising  man.  I  don't  wish  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Kelly  at  all.  The 
worst  I  can  say  is  that  he  represents  this  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Q.  Where  are  the  ostensible  headquarters  of  this  society?— A.  It  had  absolutely 
no  headquarters  and  no  existence  at  all  until  after  the  exposure  in  Boston,  and  wlien 
a  friend  of  mine  went  down  to  see  where  Mr.  Kelly  had  his  office,  he  found  the 
painter  putting  a  sign  on  his  office.  Nevertheless  the  National  Health  Society 
appeared  before  the  New  York  legislative  committee,  and  was  represented  b?  *'■'■  *"' 
Boardman,  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt,  and  had  in  its  employ  a  number  of  chem- 
ists. Mr.  Boardman  insisted  before  the  evidence  came  out  that  he  was  disinterestefl, 
and  Professor  Chandler  announced  the  same  thing.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  BMrdma  . 
made  the  remark  "We  will  submit  our  powders  to  the  same  test  as  these  o'™''^^"'  ' 
tlemen,"  and  until  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  neglected  to  disclose  to  ™^/^' 
mittee  what  powder  he  represented,  that  he  then  said  he  was  on  a  retainer  ot  m  ■ 
D.  J.  Kelly,  of  New  York;  said  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  retained  Mr.  Piatt,    l^baveme 

1  See  p.  394. 
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official  record  here  of  the  stenographer's  report,  and  I  will  verify  my  statements  if 
necessary.  Well,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  after  that  disclosure  of  the  Boyal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company  and  the  disclosure  of  the  National  Health  Society,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  some  further  facts  connecting  Mr.  Kelly  with  the  National  Health 
Society  and  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  it  is  now  an  official  record  that 
Mr.  Kelly  reports  to  Mr.  Rose,  and  that  he  was  lobbying  in  Albany.  I  also  have 
an  affidavit  showing  his  presence  in  Missouri  in  his  attempt  to  defeat  this  repeal  bill. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  say  it  is  a  matter  of  official  record  that  Mr.  Kelly  is 
connected  with  the  Royal  Company.  Where  does  that  record  appear? — A.  It  is  in 
tlie  record  of  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  companies.  I  have  an  affidavit  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  there  representing  himself  as  a  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  have  also  a 
communication  that  discloses  his  connection  with  certain  matters  in  Arkansas.' 

EFFORT  TO  SECUEE  THE  EEPEAL  OF  THE   MISSOURI   LAW  AGAINST  ALUM   BAKING   POWDEH. 

Witness  (coiitinuing).  When  we  attempted  to  repeal  the  Missouri  law  this  year 
ne  had  hack  of  us  all  the  common  sense  and  local  influence.  The  courts  of  Missouri 
had  decided  that  while  alum  baking  powder  was  wholesome,  and  while  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  with  all  its  witnesses  confessedly  connected  with  it,  had 
been  unable  to  show  a  single  instance  of  any  person  injured  by  alum  baking  powder, 
they  would  still  sustain  the  law  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  the  power  to 
enact  such  a  law  and  it  was  therefore  constitutional;  and  that  decision  was  sustained 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri.  During  the  time  that  this  decision  was  pending 
we  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Missouri  law.  We  immediately  encountered  great 
opposition.  It  came  from  the  National  Health  Society  and  from  numerous  people 
and  lobbyists  who  were  very  much  opposed  to  allowing  us  to  continue  what  they 
called  our  nefarious  business.  But  finally  the  house  of  representatives  passed  the 
repeal  bill  by  a  vote  of  109  to  5.  The  bill  then  went  to  the  senate  and  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  in  that  committee  it  stayed.  It 
could  not  be  pulled  out  with  a  tack  hammer,  aood  there  it  stayed  until  the  last  day  of 
the  session.    The  house  of  representatives,  which  had  been  under  great  pressure  from 

'State  op  Missoubi, 
City  0/ St.  Louie,  ss: 

Patterson  Bain,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  says  that  he  resides  at  Ferguson, 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powders,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  under  the  firm  name  and  s^le  of  Bain  &  Chapman  Manufacturing  Company,  at  114  North  Main 
Street. 

Affiant  says  that  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  frequently  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  ana  March.  1901,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  himself  and  others  in  a  bill  then  pending  before  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "  alum  baking  powder  statute,"  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1899;  that  it  was 
the  common  report  and  understanding  that  said  statute  of  1899  had  been  enacted  at  the  instance  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  that  said  company  was  actively  engaged 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  in  opposing  and  resisting  all  effort  to  repeal  said  statute;  and 
it  was  furthermore  rumored,  and  it  was  a  general  understanding,  that  said  Boyal  Baking  Powder 
Company  was  represented  at  Jefferson  City,  in  its  opposition  as  aforesaid  to  the  bill  of  repeal,  by  one 
D.J.Kelly,  and  therefore  this  atfiant,  working  in  the  interests  of  said  repeal  measure,  desired  to  see  and 
know  theaforesaid  Kelly,  and  inquired  of  rarions  representatives  and  others  in  regard  to  him,  and  that- 
finally  affiant  was  accidentally  thrown  into  the  company  of  a  stranger  at  Jefferson  City,  and  a  con- 
veraation  was  opened  up  between  them  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid  attempt  to  repeal  the  alum  baking- 
powder  law,  and  said  individual  disclosed  to  affiant  that  he  was  well  posted  and  informed  in  regard 
to  the  baking  powder  question  and  the  situation  of  the  same  before  the  legislature  at  Jefferson  Cit j , 
and  also  in  regard  to  legislation  in  other  States  upon  the  same  subject-matter;  and  thereupon  affiant 
mquired  the  name  of  his  companion,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  his  name  was  ' '  Smith."  In  the 
course  of  my  conversation  with  the  aforesaid  "Smith,"  while  at  Jefferson  City,  he  stated  that  his 
business  was  that  of  a  newspaper  man.  I  subsequently,  to  wit,  within  the  last  ten  (10)  days  met  the 
same  individual  at  the  Planters'  House,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  being  introduced  to  him  by  a 
Mr.  Eobmson,  who  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Kelly.  Thereupon  the  said  Kelly,  alias  Smith,  laughed 
and  joked  about  having  misrepresented  bis  name  to  me  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo. ,  and  he  asserted  that 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal 
jurisprudence  at  Jefferson  City  or  with  the  passage  of  the  anti-alum  baking  powder  law;  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  National  Health  Society  of  New  York,  and  that  that  society  pro- 
posed to  bring  prosecutions  against  the  alum  baking  powder  people,  but  that  neither  Mr.  Ziegler  nor 
the  Eoyal  BaSing  Powder  Company  had  or  would  have  anything  to  do  with  such  prosecutions,  but 
that  they  would  be  conducted  entirely  by  the  aforesaid  National  Health  Society.  Furthermore,  affi- 
ant has  been  informed,  believes,  and  states  the  fact  to  be,  upon  said  information  and  belief,  that  said 
Kelly,  alias  Smith,  has  recently  visited  handlers  of  baking  powder  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  warned 
ttiem  against  handling  of  alum  baking  powder  under  a  threat  of  prosecution. 

And  further  affiant  saith  not. 

Patteeson  Bain. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  1901. 

My  commission  expire^  February  23, 1904. 

[SEAL.]  THOS.  W.  CORLEY, 

Notary  Public,  (My  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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citizens  who  saw  the  price  of  baking  powder  put  up,  passed  resolutions  to  submit  tc 
the  senate  committee,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Missouri  house  of  representatives  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  law 

against  alum. 

"Whereas  House  bill  88  passed  this  house  early  in  the  session,  and  is  still  held  by 
the  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence; 

"Whereas  for  the  next  two  years  every  family  in  the  state  will  be  compelled 
to  buy  high-price  trust  baking  powder,  and  every  merchant  handling  other  than 
trust  goods  will  be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution:  Therefore, 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representatives  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  relieve  the 
people  of  the  state  of  this  monopoly,  and  that  the  people  must  hold  the  chairman  of 
the  senate  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  responsible  for  the  failure  of  this 
proposed  legislation." 

(Witness,  continuing. )  But  in  spite  of  that  the  committee  on  criminal  jurispru- 
dence would  not  budge,  and  after  it  was  voted  that  no  further  business  should  be 
done  and  after  the  canes  had  been  presented  and  the  speeches  made,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  asked  unanimous  consent  to  present  a 
report  of  that  committee,  a  report  which  he  had  written  and  which  had  not  had  the 
consideration  of  his  committee  at  all.  That  report  was  submitted,  and  it  was  a  most 
outrageous  and  libelous  and  terrible  attack  upon  alum  baking  powder  and  all  those 
connected  with  it.  That  was  immediately  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  senate  as 
being  an  authentic  and  accurate  report,  and  has  been  sent  broadcast  and  has  been 
heralded  as  the  ripe  judgment  of  that  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  to 
which  has  been  coupled  the  assertion  that  after  2  years  of  experience  they  refused 
to  repeal  the  law. 

Copy  of  report  of  Missouri  Senate  committee  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence 
referred  to  by  the  witness: 

"March  18,  1901. 

"The  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  to  which  was  referred  H.  B.  No.  88, 
after  having  fully  examined  and  considered  the  same,  beg  leave  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  senate  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 

"The  act  of  March  11,  1899  (incorporated  in  the  revision  of  that  year  as  sections 
2286-7),  provided  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  use  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth, 
ammonia,  or  alum  in  food  and  food  compounds.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  in  question 
is  to  repeal  so  much  of  this  statute  as  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  alum  in  food  and  food 
compounds,  leaving  the  prohibition  as  to  the  other  chemicals  to  stand  in  force.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  should  not  be  done.  If  we  are  to  place  any  faith 
whatever  in  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  leading  chemists  of  the  Union, 
including  those  in  the  public  services  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  those  employed 
in  all  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  alum  is  a  poison,  and  that  its  use  in  food  is  hurtful  to  health  and  dangerous  to 
life,  especially  in  the  case  of  children  and  young  girls  and  delicate  women.  The 
voluminous  and  overwhelming  testimony  which  has  been  given  by  scientific  experts 
upon  this  subject  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  emment 
physicians  in  active  practice,  including  the  medical  heads  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  including  also  some  500  physicians  of  this  State,  all  testify- 
ing, with  remarkable  unanimity,  to  the  same  effect,  that  alum  is  a  poison  and  that  its 
use  as  a  food  ingredient  should  be  prohibited.  In  addition  to  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  use  of  alum  in  food  and  compounds  that  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  has 
been  long  prohibited  by  law  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  the  laws  are  rigidly  enforced.  Against  this  great  mass  of  concurrent 
testimony,  in  which  science,  experience,  and  law  all  combine  in  condemning  alum 
as  a  food  ingredient,  there  is  scarcely  a  protest  from  any  source  worthy  to  be 
treated  as  an  authority.  It  is  true  that  certain  chemists  employed  by  the  American 
(alum)  Baking  Powder  Association  or  Trust,  the  General  Chemical  Company,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Company,  2  corporations  organized  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
greatest  manufacturers  of  alum  in  the  country,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
alum  when  used  in  making  bread  loses  its  poisonous  quality  by  some  means  in  the 
process  of  cooking;  but  this  interested  testimony  is  contradicted,  and,  in  the  opmion 
of  this  committee,  overwhelmingly  refuted  by  large  numbers  of  the  most  famous 
scientists  of  the  country,  who  have  shown  by  repeated  and  conclusive  experiments 
with  alum  baking  powders  that  a  poisonous  residuum  is  left  in  bread  after  the  baking, 
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which  is  extremely  harmful  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life.  Many  serious  and  fatal 
ills  in  given  cases  have  been  traced  directly  to  this  cause.  But  here  let  it  be  noted 
that  while  this  measure  in  favor  of  alum  is  being  urged  by  persons  interested  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alum  baking  powders,  those  powders  are  not  the  only  food 
products  in  which  this  poisonous  substance  is  surreptitiously  and  fraudulently 
employed.    It  is  used  also  in  flour,  lard,  pickles,  and  other  food  preparations. 

"In  the  face  of  all  this,  why  should  this  most  salutary  law  be  repealed?  The  people 
of  the  State  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  frauds  which  imperil  their  health  and 
lives,  and  this  committee  is  unwilUng  to  repeal  a  law  having  that  end  in  view  merely 
to  obUge  those  who  would  make  pecuniary  profit  by  imposing  upon  a  confiding  public. 
The  claptrap  about  this  bill  being  opposed  by  a  so-called  trust  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing baking  powders  without  the  use  of  alum  scarcely  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It 
should  not  matter  if  it  were  true.  Even  if  some  trust  should  perchance  declare  that 
poison  is  a  bad  thing  in  human  food,  should  we  therefore  begin  at  once  to  feed  poison 
to  the  people?  That  would  be  carrying  trust  opposition  to  the  point  of  criminal 
stupidity.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  person  whatever  has  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee or  its  members  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Some  protests  against  its 
passage,  made  by  citizens  of  the  State,  accompanied  by  the  opmions  of  some  500 
Missouri  doctors  that  the  present  law  ought  to  stand  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  and  a  single  pamphlet  containing  an  argument  against  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
prepared  by  an  attorney  representing  the  Missouri  Health  Society,  all  of  which  were 
mailed  to  the  committee  or  its  members,  represents  everything  that  has  been  done, 
so  far  as  the  public  is  informed,  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Upon  the  other  hand  a 
numerous  and  persistent  lobby  has  been  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon  this 
session  of  the  general  assembly  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill,  so  as  to  permit  the 
unrestricted  use  of  this  poison  in  the  preparation  of  food  products  to  be  sold  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  That  there  is  a  rich  and  powerful  association  or  trust  interested 
m  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  and 
that  that  trust  has  been  back  of  this  movement  to  repeal  this  law  is  almost  equally 
certain.  This  alum  trust  or  association  is  made  up  of  67  alum  baking  powder  manu- 
facturing companies  and  2  great  chemical  companies  (the  2  New  Jersey  corporations 
ahove  mentioned  as  engaged  in  making  alum),  who  employ  in  their  business  over 
$100,000,000  in  capital.  To  this  report  we  append  a  list  of  the  concerns  constituting 
this  trust.  The  members  of  this  association  contribute  annually  to  a  legislative  fund 
to  be  expended  in  preventing  pure  food  legislation  which  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
hibiting of  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food  adulterant,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than 
$100,000  are  annually  expended  in  that  direction.  Whatever  lobbying  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  this  bill  has  been  done  by  those  who  favor  its  passage.  But,  after 
all,  considerations  of  this  kind  should  have  but  little  weight  in  determining  legislative 
action.  The  bill  should  be  considered  and  disposed  of  on  its  merits.  Upon  that 
ground  solely  we  place  our  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

"Your  committee  also  herewith  returns  S.  B.  ifo.  110,  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
with  a  like  recommendation." 

CONTEST   IN   ARKANSAS  OVER  ANTI-ALUM   LEGISLATION. 

Witness  (continuing).  In  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  after  twice 
defeating  the  alum  bill  this  year,  it  was  found  that  the  same  bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  senate.  I  telegraphed  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  I  asked  if  a  hear- 
ing was  to  be  given.     He  wrote  me  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

Copy  of  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate. 

"State  of  Arkansas,  Senate  Chamber, 

"33rd  General  Assembly, 
"Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  15th,  1901. 
"A.  C.  Morrison, 

"Sec.  Am.  B'k'ng  Powder  Assn.,  New  York. 
"Dear  Sir:  I  wired  you  this  afternoon  in  reply  to  your  telegram  of  this  date.     I 
want  to  explain  more  fully  than  I  could  by  wire.     Our  session  terminates  by  Umita- 
tion  on  May  4th,  and  all  our  remaining  time  will  be  consumed  in  considering  appro- 

§  nation  bills  and  other  legislation  absolutely  necessary.  The  committee  work  is 
one,  and  the  committees  will  not  consent  to  hear  argument  on  any  pending  bill. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  members  of  the  Arkansas  legislature  are  fully  aware  of 
the  disreputable  methods  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  the  object  it 
seeks  to  accomplish.  The  adjoining  state  of  Missouri  has  fallen  into  the  snare  of  the 
'pure  food'  people,  and  is  a  helpless  victim  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  trust.    The 
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object  lesson  before  our  eyes  is  worth  something,  at  least  as  a  warning  to  look  out  for 
the  philanthropists  of  the  East  who  are  so  deeply  concerned  about  the  food  we  eat. 
The  pending  'pure  food  bill'  can  never  pass  the  senate,  and  will  never  become  a 
law.  This  is  not  a  prediction,  but  an  assurance.  My  position  puts  it  in  my  power 
to  prevent  its  passage,  and  it  shall  not  pass. 

"Yours,  truly,  Eobeet  J.  Wilson, 

"  President  Senate." 

(Witness,  continuing.)  Nevertheless,  5  minutes  before  the  last  word  was  said  in 
the  senate  of  Arkansas  the  chairman  of  the  committee — which  had  had  no  meeting- 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  report,  and  he  reported  a  mag- 
nificent tirade  against  us,  which  stands  as  the  report  of  the  committee  and  which 
suggests  the  idea  that  Arkansas  will  follow  the  magnificent  example  of  Missouri  in 
placing  on  its  books  so  righteous  a  law.  I  have  a  letter  in  which  the  clerk  who  cer- 
tified to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  declares  that  his  name  was  forged  to  it.  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  because  it  can  not  be  proved  in  court; 
but  that  is  the  fact.  Now,  that  illustrates  in  a  measure  the  character  of  the  attack 
that  is  made  upon  alum,  against  which  attacks  we  protest. 

MOTIVE  OF  THE  KOYAl'  COMPANY'S  ATTACK   ON   ALUM  POWDEES  IS  TO  BE  POUND  IN 
CERTAIN   ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Now,  there  are  certain  economic  conditions  which  show  the  reason  for  this  attack. 
As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  it  takes  twice  as  much  cream  of  tartar  as  it  does  of 
alum  to  liberate  the  gas  from  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  more  expen- 
sive agent.  At  the  present  market  price  cream  of  tartar  costs,  in  small  quantities, 
about  21  cents  a  pound;  but  to  the  manufacturer  the  cost  is  probably  about  14  cents 
a  pound.  It  takes  one-half  .pound  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  pound  of  baking  pow- 
der, and  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing  Royal  Baking  Powder  does  not  exceed— I 
am  Uberal  in  my  estimate — 12  cents  per  pound.  The  wholesale  price  which  they 
get  is  39  cents  per  pound,  and  the  difference,  of  course,  is  gross  profit.  The  price 
of  cream  of  tartar  from  1882  to  the  present  time  has  constantly  decreased,  but  I 
have  a  price  list  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  which  quotes  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  at  $4.65  per  dozen  pounds  in  1882,  and  I  have  market  reports  to-day 
in  which  it  is  qupted  at  exactly  the  same  price.  At  the  time  of  the  separation 
between  the  makers  of  the  Royal  and  the  Cleveland  and  the  Price  baking  powdera, 
the  Price  company  made  an  attack  upon  the  Royal  and  advertised  an  absolutely 
pure  baking  powder,  called  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder,  which  was  to  be  sold  at 
30  cents  a  pound,  saying  that  it  was  more  efficient  than  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
and  better  in  every  respect.  The  price  of  that  was  $5  for  2  dozen  pounds— that  is, 
$2.50  a  dozen.  Immediately  after  the  combination  was  formed  the  price  of  that 
powder,  which  had  remained  statioqary  for  a  long  time,  was  raised  to  $7.25  for  2 
dozen  pounds,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent;  so  that  now  these  3  powders— the  Cleve- 
land, Royal,  and  Price — are  practically  though  not  nominally  upon  the  same  basis. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  powder  made  by  the  combina- 
tion, but  rather  an  increase  on  one  brand  of  45  per  cent. 

Cfircular  Advertising  Cream  Baking  Powder. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  part  of  the  circular  of  the  Cream  Baking  Powder 
referred  to  by  the  witness: 

"Cream  Baling  Powder. — This  is  the  new  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  the  abso- 
lute purity  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  its  makers,  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  For  over  40  years  this  great  concern  has  been  manufacturing 
bakmg  powder.  And  it  has  been  making  the  best  in  the  market.  Highest  honors 
at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893,  and  the  California  Midwinter  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1894,  awarded  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder,  prove  this  statement.  It 
meets  the  public  demand.  But  past  victories  do  not  suffice.  This  new  brand,  'Cream 
Baking  Powder  is  now  offered  the  public.  It  meets  the  demand  for  a  powder  ol 
highest  merit  at  a  moderate  price.  It  embodies  perfect  purity  and  strength,  insunng 
the  lightest,  sweetest,  most  wholesome  food.  And  more,  its  use  effects  the  greatest 
saving. 

"Comparative  strength  and  cost. 

Carbonic  acid  gas.  Ketail  price. 

'Cream' 13.20  percent 30  cents  per  pound  can 

Royal 12.74  per  cent 45  to  50  cents  per  pound  can 

Cleveland 12.80  per  cent 45  to  50  cents  per  pound  can 
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"These  tests  of  Royal  and  Cleveland  are  quoted  from  the  Government  report  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  report  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  in  its  advertisements  as  Bulletin  13,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, p^e  599. 

"As  'Cream'  Baking  Powder  has  just  been  put  on  the  market,  no  test  of  it,  of 
course,  is  included  in  this  Government  report,  but  careful  analysis  by  Prof.  H.  Heid- 
enhain,  of  Chicago,  shows  its  leavening  gas  to  be  13.20  per  cent,  making  the  '  Cream' 
Baking  Powder  3j  per  cent  stronger  than  Royal  and  3  per  cent  stronger  than  the 
Cleveland. 

"Remember  this — Cream  Baking  Powder  is  a  high-class  article  sold  at  almost  half 
the  usual  price.     A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

"Think  of  it — a  pound  can  of  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  for  30  cents.  A 
saviag  of  15  to  20  cents  on  every  pound  you  buy.  Sold  only  in  pound  and  half  pound 
cans. 

"With  'Cream'  Baking  Powder  at  this  price  the  good  housewife  no  longer  has 
excuse  for  using  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  as  this  new  baking  powder  is  surely  as 
economical,  besides  being  much  more  convenient  to  use  and  perfectly  uniform  in  its 
work.    The  last  spoonful  in  the  can  will  be  found  as  good  as  the  first. 

"How  cream  of  tartar  is  made. — Cream  of  tartar,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  'Cream'  Baking  Powder,  is  obtained  from  the  tart  wines  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  etc.  The  crude  tartar,  called  argol,  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  wine  casks  during  the  fermentation  of  the  wine.  After  the  wine  is  drawn  off 
this  crystal  deposit  is  removed,  dried,  and  exported  to  America,  where,  through  an 
elaborate  process,  it  is  refined,  producing  the  snow-white  crystals  of  cream  of  tartar. 

"The  cream  of  tartar  refinery  controlled  by  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  the  world." 

Priee  list  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  May  SO,  1882. 

[Royal  Baking  Powder  (sold  in  cans  only).] 


Sizes  ot  packages. 


Cases  con- 
taining— 


Barrels 
contain- 
ing 
about- 


Retail 
price. 


In  $50  or 
barrel 
lots. 


In  $150 
lots. 


In  $300 
lots. 


10-cent  cans . . 
J-pound  cans . 
6-ouneecans  . 
f  pound  cans . 
12-ounce  cans 
1-pound  cans . 
2f  pound  cans 
3-pound  cans . 
4-pound  cans . 
8-pound  cans . 


Dozen. 

3  and  4 

3, 4,  and  6 

2 

2, 3,  and  6 

1 

1, 2,  and  4 


Dozen. 
75 
40 
30 
24 
12 
12 
4 


Per  can. 

$0.10 

.15 

.20 

.28 

.40 

.50 

1.15 

1.40 

1.80 

2.25 


Per  dozen. 
$0.96 
1.40 
1.90 
2.60 
3.80 
4.96 
11.78 
13.75 
17.76 
22.20 


Per  dozen. 
80.90 
1.35 
1.85 
2.50 
3.70 
4.80 
11.28 
13.26 
17.28 
21.60 


Per  dozen. 

$0.84 

1.30 

1.80 

2.40 

3.60 

4.65 

10. 92-91 

12.75 

16.80 

21.00-1.75 


"Assorted  sizes  in  the  same  barrel  if  desired. 

"When  packed  in  barrels  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  will  be  allowed." ) 
Witness  (continuing).  Alum  baking  powder,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  selling 
at  a  constantly  decreasing  price  until  to-day  over  half  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold 
at  10  cents  a  pound.  The  alum  phosphate  baking  powder  (which  is  a  combination  of 
alum  and  phosphate,  or  pure  alum  and  bicarbonate  of  soda)  is  sold  from  20  cents  down 
to  10  cents  per  pound.  The  alum  phosphate  baking  powder  is  equal  in  efficiency  to 
the  Royal  in  every  respect.  The  cheaper  alum  baking  powder  is  double  the  strength 
of  Royal  in  efliciency.  One  spoonful  of  baking  powder  to  a  quart  of  flour  is  the  direc- 
tion on  the  can  of  alum  powder,  and  two  spoonfuls  is  the  direction  on  the  can  of 
cream  of  tartar  powder,  and  inside  the  can  they  have  the  direction  "two  or  more 
spoonfuls."  You  can  use  almost  any  quantity,  and  the  more  you  use  the  better  it  is. 
Now,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  found  that  the  price  of  alum  baking  pow- 
der was  being  so  radically  reduced  as  to  present  a  competition  they  could  not  meet 
commercially.  They  had  so  reviled  alum  and  so  stamped  into  the  public  mind  the 
impression  that  it  was  harmful  that  they  could  not  change,  and  so  they  find  them- 
selves of  necessity  making  a  more  expensive  powder.  They  find  that  the  people  are 
learning  the  efficiency  and  utility  and  economy  of  the  cheaper  powders,  and  I  think 
it  is  beyond  peradventure  that  the  economic  conditions  existing  will  eliminate  the 
Ro^al  Baking  Powder  Company  from  existence  unless  they  succeed  in  getting  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powder.  The  motive  of  their  attack  is 
therefore  perfectly  apparent  to  all  of  you. 


te. 
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Now,  if  these  powders  are  wholesome — and  we  maintain  and  I  think  we  can  prove 
that  alum  and  alum-phosphate  baking  powders  have  the  advantage  in  wholesome- 
ness — there  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  should  not 
be  eliminated  from  the  field  within  a  reasonable  time  by  economic  conditiona  which 
they  can  not  overcome.  I  think  it  is  inevitable.  The  people  of  the  South  who  are 
now  buying  an  efficient  powder  at  10  cents  a  pound — in  one  case  I  know  of  10 
ounces  of  efficient,  excellent,  pure  powder  for  5  cents — why  should  they  ever  change 
and  use  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder?  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  business  in  the 
South,  which  was  quite  a  factor  at  one  time,  is  now  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  I 
presume  they  do  not  have  3  per  cent  of  the  total  business  in  the  South.  Their  trade  is 
largely  in  the  North  and  West  where  people  are  accustomed  to  paying  higher  prices. 

PROFITS   MADE  BY  THE  HOYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY. 

In  order  to  disclose  the  nature  of  this  company  and  the  reason  for  its  $20,000,000 
capitalization,  I  want  to  show  you  its  profits.  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
profits  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  from  1882  until  1888.  Since  that  time 
statistics  are  not  available. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  By  whom  was  the  statement  made? — A.  By  Mr.  Ziegler,  of 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  who  was  at  that  time  giving  testimony  on  the 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  he  an  officer  in  the  company? — A.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Let  me  put  it  a  little  differently.  He  owns  practically  all  of 
the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  of  that  company.  The  common  stock  controls  the 
policy  of  tiie  company,  so  I  will  quote  him.  This  testimony  was  given  by  him  in 
1888  in  a  suit.  The  profits  ranged  from  $300,000  a  year  up  to  $724,000  in  1888;  at 
which  time  they  were  paying  $86,000  in  salaries  to  three  men,  and  that  on  a  basis  of 
business  done  to  the  amount  of  $2,400,000,  with  an  advertising  expenditure  of  prob- 
ably $500,000.  You  can  figure  it  out  yourself.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  Eoyal 
Baking  Powder  does  not  exceed  12  cents.  The  price  has  been  the  same  all  along  that 
it  is  now,  $4.65  per  dozen;  so  that  they  get  38|  cents  per  pound  wholesale  for  their 
powder,  and  the  difference  or  26|  cents  is  profit.  If  they  sell  12,000,000  pounds  per 
annum  their  gross  profit  is  upward  of  $3,000,000,  and  out  of  that  they  must  pay 
dividends  of  $1,200,000;  they  must  pay  an  advertising  expenditure  of  perhaps  $600,000; 
they  must  pay  their  salaries,  and  how  much  legislative  expense  I  can  not  say,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  large.     That  aboiit  covers  the  situation. 

Copy  of  Market  Journal  of  June  3,  1888,  submitkd  to  show  Royal  Company's  profti. 

A  copy  of  the  Market  Journal  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  dated  June  2, 1888, 
was  submitted  by  the  witness,  in  which  appears  an  account  of  the  Ziegler-Hoagland 
suit,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  concerning  the  profits  made  by  the  Eoyal 
Baking  Powder  Company: 

"dark  ways   EXPOSED. 

"The  trial  of  the  suit  of  William  Ziegler  against  Joseph  C.  and  Cornelius  F. 
Hoagland  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  payment  of  large  salaries  to  them  as  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  was  continued  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  this  morning  in  the  supreme  court  before  Judge  CuUen.  The 
testimony  revealed  the  fact  that  the  company  has  been  paying  fabulous  dividends. 
The  plaintiff,  who  drew  most  of  his  wealth  from  the  company,  alleges  that  because 
he  would  not  part  with  a  portion  of  his  holdings  Joseph  C.  Hoagland  brought  his 
son,  Raymond  Hoagland,  into  the  company,  and  made  him  a  trustee  and  treasurer, 
made  his  brother,  Cornelius,  vice-president,  and  then  voted  them  big  salaries,  rang- 
ing from  $50,000  to  $6,000  a  year.  .Ziegler  claims  that  the  Hoaglands  were  jealous 
because  he  was  drawing  bigger  dividends  than  they  were.  The  company  is  now 
composed  of  the  3  Hoaglands  and  Ziegler.  There  are  1,600  shares  of  stock,  ot 
which  Ziegler  holds  690  and  the  Hoaglands  the  balance.  The  young  man,  Eay- 
mond,  was  enabled  to  join  by  his  father,  who  gave  him  a  few  shares  of  the  stocK. 
Ziegler  was  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  company  in  1886.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Raymond  Hoagland.  The  salaries  for  1886  were:  President,  J.  C.  Hoaglana, 
$25,000;  vice-president,  C.  N.  Hoagland,  $10,000;  treasurer,  Raymond  Hoajglana, 
$2,000.  In  1887  the  president's  salary  was  raised  to  $50,000,  the  vice-presidents 
to  $30,000,  and  the  treasurer's  to  $6,000.  Ziegler  began  to  kick,  and  then  brougw 
the  action.  He  alleges,  on  information  and  belief,  that  large  sums  of  money  nave 
been  paid  out  ostensibly  for  advertising,  but  that  a  portion  oi  it  was  paid  back  totne 
Hoaglands,  and  that  they  had  used  the  funds  of  the  company  to  influence  legislation. 
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"On  cross-examination  by  General  Tracy,  Zlegler  said  he  could  not  give  the  source 
of  his  information  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  advertising  moneys,  but  could  only  say 
he  'heard  so.'  As  to  the  allegation  of  money  being  used  to  influence  legislation  at 
Albany,  it  was  common  talk  that  money  had  been  used  there  to  defeat  a  measure 
which  would  affect  the  baking  powder  company.  Ziegler's  lawyers,  William  J. 
Gaynor  and  William  0.  De  Witt,  rested  their  case  after  his  cross-examination,  and 
Lawyer  Bowers,  of  Piatt  &  Bowers,  opened  the  case  for  the  defense.  He  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  concern  since  the  time  J.  C.  Hoagland  sold  the  baking  powder  over  the 
counter  of  a  drug  store  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1861),  and  said  the  company  had  been 
built  up  by  the  exertion  and  hard  work  of  the  Hoaglands.  During  the  process  of 
organization  there  was  an  agreement  existing  whereby  the  owners  should  only 
receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year  for  their  services  and  only  on  the  profits  of  their 
stocks.  The  business  had  now  reached  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  Hoaglands  felt 
that  they  were  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  the  work  they  had  done.  Last 
year  the  net  profits  were  over  $725,000  in  a  gross  business  of  over  $2,500,000.  The 
salaries,  of  which  Mr.  Ziegler  complained,  aggregrated  for  that  year  $86,000,  not  an 
exorbitant  sum  to  pay  to  men  whose  ability  and  capacity  had  built  up  the  concern. 
Ziegler  had  been  in  business  with  a  Mr.  Seal,  and  made  a  baking  powder  similar  to 
the-Hoaglands'.  The  Hoaglands  began  a  suit  against  Ziegler  &  Seal,  and  the  trouble 
was  compromised  by  letting  Ziegler  and  Seal  into  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany. The  Hoaglands  furnished  most  of  the  money,  and  the  powder  was  substan- 
tially their  invention.  Dr.  Hoagland  retired  in  1876,  selling  a  portion  of  his  stock, 
but  in  1886  his  brother,  Cornelius,  induced  him  to  return  and  help  in  the  manage- 
ment. Dr.  Hoagland  would  not  agree  to  give  up  his  leisure  unless  he  was  amply 
paid  for  it. 

"Dr.  J.  C.  Hoagland  was  called  as  the  first  witness  this  morning.  He  gave,  in 
round  figures,  some  of  the  sales  and  profits  during  the  past  years:  1881,  gross  sales, 
in  round  figures,  $1,175,000;  net  profits,  $308,000;  1882,  sales,  $1,487,000;  net  profits, 
$390,000;  1883,  sales,  $1,895,000;  profits,  $511,000;  1884,  sales,  $2,119,000;  profits, 
$534,000;  1885,  sales,  $2,213,900;  profits,  564,000;  1886,  sales,  $2,426,000;  profits, 
$682,000;  1887,  sales,  $2,657,000;  profits,  $725,162.45,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  Hoaglands.  Witness  described  his  duties  and  the  work  done  by  him  in  years 
past," 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  will  ask  you  to  read  one  of  these  newspaper  contracts  to 
which  you  referred. — A.  This  is  a  facsimile  photographed  from  one  of  their  own 
contracts: 

Copy  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company's  contract  for  pure  reading  advertising. 

"order  special. 

"Publisher  Journal-Tribune,         From  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

"Knoxville,  Tenn.  100  WUliam  St.,  New  York,  May  U,  1900. 

"Please  publish  articles  as  below,  each  one  time,  in  daily  and  weekly  as  pure,  straight 
reading,  on  top  half  of  fifth  page,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style  of  type  and  with  the 
same  style  of  heading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded  or  solid  to  correspond 
with  such  pure  reading,  to  be  surrounded  by  pure  reading,  and  without  date,  mark, 
or  anything  to  designate  them  as  paid  matter;  and  with  the  express  understanding 
that  they  are  not  at  date  of  publication  or  afterwards  to  be  designated  or  classed  by 
any  article  or  advertisement  in  your  paper  as  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as 
emanating  from  us.  Start  with  top  one  on  list  and  publish,  in  the  same  order,  daily 
2  days  apart,  and  weekly  1  week  apart.  Send  marked  copy  of  paper  as  each  article 
appears,  and  bill  as  soon  as  the  order  is  complete,  and  in  bill  please  give  names  of 
articles  and  dates  of  publication. 

"752  Price,  $21.00  net. 

"750x.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Do  not  publish  except  in  accordance  with  directions. 
"Drafts  will  not  be  accepted  for  advertising  biUs. 
"Eemittance  by  check  on  receipt  of  papers  and  bill  if  found  correct. 

"J.  I.  R." 

Q.  (_By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  That  is  an  order  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  advertising, 
but  it  IS  not  a  contract  until  it  is  done? — A.  This  is  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  that  contract.  That  is 
common  with  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States. — A.  It  is  common,  but  there  is 

1  See  pp.  391-93. 
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a  subtlety  about  that  contract.  It  says  that  these  articles  are  to  be  published  as  pure 
reading,  but  they  are  not  to  be  known  as  advertisements,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
classed  'as  advertisements,  and  they  are  to  be  without  any  marks  that  they  are  adver- 
tising, so  we  can  not  answer  any  attacks  made  upon  us. 

Q.  Will  you  not  find  in  a  great  many  businesses  in  this  country  the  same  thing 
pure  reading  matter  contracts? — A.  There  are  such  things  as  pure  reading  matter 
contracts,  but  they  do  not  contain  a  clause  which  will  prevent  any  answer. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  contract  for  the  editorial  page?— A. 
Newspapers  hate  to  admit  that  they  will  accept  any  monetary  consideration  for  the 
use  of  editorial  or  news  columns,  and  therefore  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  many 
newspapers  against  accepting  them,  and  they  are  not  accepting  them;  for  instance 
this  was  turned  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  J  Do  you  understand  that  by  this  contract  a  paper  would 
be  prohibited  from  allowing  you  to  publish  matter  in  it  showing  that  that  article 
was  a  paid  advertisement? — A.  Certainly.  Here  is  a  letter  to  the  Knoxville  Journal- 
Tribune  from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company: 

Copy  of  letter  from  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  to  the  Knoxville  Jwimal-TrihuM. 

"Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  (Incorporated  1899. )  100  William  street.  New  York. 
Advertising  department.  June  27th,  1900.  Journal-Tribune,  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 
We  have  not  yet  seen  papers  containing  our  reading  articles,  Nos.  752  and  750x, 
sent  you  May  24th;  nor  have  we  received  a  reply  to  our  letter  of  June  11th,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter.  As  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  these  reading  articles  appear, 
please  give  this  matter  your  attention.  Very  respectfully,  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Co.,  A.    G.  B.  P." 

Copy  of  reading  article  No.  750x,  referred  to  in  above  letter. 

"ALUM  BAKING  POWDERS. 

"Congress  acting  to  suppress  their  sale. 

"The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  upon  the  subject  of  food 
adulterations  and  food  frauds  has  created  a  sensation  in  Congress  and  awakened 
great  interest  throughout  the  country. 

"If  there  could  be  published  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  articles  of  food  found  by  the 
committee  to  be  adulterated  or  made  from  poisonous  ingredients,  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  public. 

"The  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  be 
prohibited  by  law,  will  make  of  special  interest  the  following  list  of  names  of  baking 
powders  containing  alum  sold  in  this  vicinity: 

"Baking  powders  containing  alum. 

"  Good  Luck.     Contains  alum . 

"Mant.  by  Southern  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond. 

"Bon  Bon  Hotel.     Contains  alum. 

"Mant.  by  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago. 

"Kenton  Peacock.     Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Potter-Parlin  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

' '  Success.     Contains  alum . 

"Manf.  by  Morehouse  Mfg.  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

' '  Grant's  Improved.     Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  J.  C.  Grant  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

' '  Edd v'  s  Reliable.     Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Eddy  &  Eddy,  St.  Louis. 

"Old  Dominion.     Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Old  Dominion  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond. 

"Crown.     Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  J.  P.  Dieter  Co.,  Chicago. 
"It  is  unfortunate  that  many  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powders,  even  some  in 
the  above  list,  falsely  state  that  their  powders  do  not  contain  alum.    It  is  only  right 
that  consumers  should  have  correct  information  as  to  the  character  of  every  article 
V of  food  offered  to  them. 

"(Compositor:  Set  name  of  manufacturers  in  smaller  type  as  shown  in  copy.) 
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"To  the  foreman:  To  be  run  as  pure,  straight  reading,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style 
of  type,  and  with  same  style  of  heading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded  or 
solid,  to  correspond  with  such  pure  reading,  to  be  surrounded  by  pure  reading,  and 
without  date,  mark,  or  anything  to  designate  it  as  paid  matter." 

Copy  of  letter  from  the  Bible  Reader  and  Sunday  Magazine. 

"Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  10,  1900.     Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  100  William  Street, 
New  York  City.     Gentlemen:  We  can  not  accept  your  further  advertisements  con- 
taining any  matter  detrimental  to  alum  baking  powders. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 
"Duplicate  letter."  "The  Bible  Beadek  Co., 

"A.  W.  Carter,  Mgr. 

Copy  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company's  answer  to  above  letter. 

"Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Co.  (Incorporated  1899. )  100  William  Street,  New  York. 
December  5,  1900.  Advertising  department.  Bible  Reader,  Richmond,  "Va. :  We 
note  in  yours  of  the  10th  ult.  just  to  the  hand  of  the  writer,  your  statement  that  you 
can  not  accept  further  advertising  from  us  containing  any  matter  detrimental  to  alum 
baking  powders. 

"Why  not?  Do  you  not  think  it  proper  that  a  paper  which  teaches  a  better  life 
in  all  respects  should  aid  the  public  to  discriminate  between  proper  and  improper, 
healthful  and  poisonous  foods?  Do  you  think  that  it  is  right  that  a  religious  news- 
paper should  aid  unscrupulous  manufacturers  in  their  commercial  schemes  to  fill 
their  pockets  with  entire  indifference  to  the  public  health? 

"This  company's  action  in  exposing  the  danger  of  alum  baking  powders  is  purely 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  including  your  readers.  So  detrimental  are  alum 
powders  considered  that  the  United  States  Government  has  made  laws  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  food  containing  alum  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  that  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  where  private  interests  are  not  permitted  so  largely  to  subvert  public 
good,  the  sale  of  such  powders  is  prohibited  by  heavy  penalties,  and  that  in  many 
of  our  states  the  sale  of  these  goods  is  either  altogether  prohibited  or  largely 
restricted. 

"Do  you  not  really  think  that  in  aiding  your  alum  baking  powder  makers  in  their 
unscrupulous  efforts  to  suppress  the  truth  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  article 
of  food  they  are  offering  to  the  public  you  are  acting  otherwise  than  in  the  interest  of 
your  readers?    Very  respectfully,  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.     L.  E." 

Witness  (continuing) .  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  statement  there:  ' '  The 
United  States  Government  has  made  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  food  containing 
alum  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  letter  does  not  say  that  the  Government 
has  prohibited  "food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder,"  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  because  there  is  not  a  particle  of  alum  in  the  bread  after  it  is  baked,  and  they 
do  not  dare  to  say  so.     You  see  how  clever  that  letter  is.     They  are  no  fools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  ever  endeavored  to  have  replies  inserted  in  the 
papers  that  have  these  contracts  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  replies  from  the  publishers  of  those  papers? — A.  No;  I  have  not 
here.  I  had  such  replies,  but  they  are  in  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  is  using 
theni  in  Indiana  at  present.  But,  to  illustrate,  I  would  give  you  a  specific  instance. 
At  the  time  of  the  Missouri  decision,  when  the  judge  from  the  bench  declared  that 
there  was  no  evidence  before  him — and  there  is  the  testimony  in  the  case  [indicat- 
ing]— that  alum  baking  powders  were  in  any  wise  less  wholesome  than  any  other 
baking  powders,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  law  was  valid  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  newspapers  of  Missouri  came  out  with  a  statement  the  next  day  that  the  alum 
law  was  sustained  by  the  court,  and  therefore  it  was  unlawful  to  sell  alum  baking 
powder  and  the  people  were  to  be  congratulated.  The  articles  further  said  that,  as 
half  of  the  fines  collected  in  this  case  went  to  the  good  roads  fund,  it  was  the  duty 
of  aU  good  citizens  to  examine  the  powders  they  used,  and  if  they  found  alum  to 
proceed  against  the  manufacturers  of  them.  That  made  us  very  indignant,  because 
the  papers  did  not  report  the  correct  finding.  So  we  took  the  complete  decision  and 
offered  it  to  the  papers  at  their  highest  rates  and  lowest  rates,  and  they  would  not 
take  it.  We  finally  went  to  the  post-ofllce  and  asked  if  a  court  decision  was  libelous 
matter.  The  post-office  department  said  no.  Then  we  said,  "  We  shall  ask  you  to 
take  away  from  these  newspapers  their  privilege"— that  is,  the  privilege  of  going 
through  the  mails  as  second-class  matter— "for  not  accepting  our  advertising."  A 
note  was  written  by  the  postmaster  to  the  papers,  and  they  afterwards  accepted  our 
advertisement  at  their  highest  rates. 
At  1  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  rti. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1901. 
The  commission  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.    Mr. 
A.  C.  Morrison  again  on  the  stand,  and  examination  resumed  as  follows: 

ROYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY'S   METHODS  OF   ADVERTISING    (CONTINUED). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  a  list  of  newspapers  in  which  these  pure 
reading  matter  advertisements  have  appeared? — A.  I  have  ahout  200  of  the  actual 
advertisements. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  furnish  a  hst  of  the  newspapers  which  accepted  that  con- 
tract?— A.  I  can  do  so  if  it  is  necessary.  Speaking  broadly,  it  would  include  almost  a 
majority  of  the  papers  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Can  you  incorporate  one  or  two  of  those  reading-matter 
advertiseinents  as  samples? — A.  Yes.  The  following  are  samples  of  advertisements 
published  as  pure  reading  matter;  I  could  furnish  you  with  a  thousand  others: 

[From  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Herald,  May  11, 1901.] 
"alum   IN  FOOD — HOW  CAN  THE  DANGER  BE  AVOIDED? 

' '  The  reported  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  have  awakened 
the  public  to  the  serious  danger  which  menaces  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  the  numerous  alum  powders  which  are  urged  upon  consumers. 

"  Generally,  alum  powders  may  be  known  from  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold,  or 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  accompanied  by  a  gift,  or  are  disposed  of  under  some 
scheme.  The  alum  powder  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  pound  to  make,  and  is  often  sold 
at  20  or  25  cents  a  pound;  sometimes  as  low  as  10  cents. 

"It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  alum  powders  in  the  market,  but  any  baking 
powder  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  advertised  as  costing  much  less  than  the  well-known, 
high-class  powders,  or  accompanied  by  a  present,  or  disposed  of  under  any  scheme, 
is  of  this  class,  detrimental  to  health,  and  to  be  avoided. 

' '  These  facts  should  incline  consumers  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  importunities  to  buy 
the  inferior  powders.    The  wise  housekeepers  will  decline  in  all  cases  to  take  them." 

[From  the  Presbyterian,  New  Orleans,  La.,  October  25, 1900.] 

"is  IT  MALARIA   OR  ALUM? 

[Popular  Science  Monthly.] 

"Languor,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  often  feverishness  are  the  common 
symptoms  of  a  physiological  condition  termed  '  malaria.'  All  these  symptoms  may 
be  and  frequently  are  the  effect  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders  in  food  making. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  poisonous  effect  of  alum  upon  the  system.  It 
obstructs  digestion,  prostrates  the  nerves,  coagulates  and  devitalizes  the  blood.  All 
this  has  been  made  clear,  thanks  to  physicians,  boards  of  health,  and  food  commis- 
sions. So  '  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  community '  does  the  eminent 
head  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Barker,  consider  the  alum  baking  pow- 
ders, that  he  says  '  their  sale  should  be  prohibited  by  law.'  " 

Witness  (continuing).  I  have  certain  aflBdavits  relating  to  one  of  those  adver- 
tisements which  was  investigated.  This  particular  advertisement  claimed  that  a 
whole  family  was  poisoned,  and  that  a  chemist  had  certified  that. they  were  poisoned 
by  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder.  Come  to  find  out,  the  chemist  certified  that  he 
did  not  say  so,  and  the  family  made  affidavit  that  it  was  sausage  that  had  poisoned 
them,  and  that  an  agent  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  had  come  to  them  ana  offered 
them  money  if  they  would  make  a  statement  that  it  was  alum,  and  they  had  refused. 

Q.  It  is  your  claim  that  by  these  advertisements  they  misrepresent  your  baking 
powder  to  the  people  and  that  you  can  not  correct  that  impression  in  the  papers?— 
A.  Yes;  I  will  state  it  a  little  more  directly  than  you  do,  that  for  a  number  of  years 
they  have  published  a  large  number  of  notices  with  the  idea  of  so  creating  a  preju- 
dice against  alum  baking  powder  that  they  could  eventually  crystallize  the  public 
sentiment  so  created  into  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  their 
rivals'  goods,  and  thus  drive  their  competitors  out  of  business — competitors  whom 
they  can  not  meet  on  commercial  principles.  As  I  told  you,  as  an  economic  fact 
they  can  not  exist;  yet  with  a  prejudice  against  alum  and  their  expenditure  for 
advertising,  their  period  of  existence  would  be  very  much  prolonged  if  they  couia 
get  a  condemnation  and  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  alum  baking  powder,  lo 
illustrate  further,  after  the  pubUcation  of  these  statements,  they  got  a  Senator  of  tne 
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United  States,  by  request,  to  introduce  a  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  alum 
baking  powder,  and  the  minute  that  bill  was  introduced  they  published  an  adver- 
tisement which  says  "Congress  is  now  considering  the  absolute  prohibition  of  alum 
baking  powder,"  and  then  they  use  that  before  legislative  bodies  in  states  where 
things  are  not  as  well  understood  as  they  are  here.  That  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senater  Foster  by  request,  and  when  he  came  to  hear  the  whole  story  he 
said,  "I  am  glad  I  introduced  that  by  request;  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  thing." 
He  was  converted  right  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  these  advertisements  published  by  all  classes  of  news- 
papfcrs  from  the  great  journals  of  the  cities  to  the  smaller  country  newspapers? — A. 
Yes;  to  illustrate.  Senator  Mason  made  a  speech  before  the  United  States  Senate  in 
which  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of  baking  powder.  Senator  Pettigrew  asked  him 
various  questions.  The  tono  of  Senator  Mason's  speech  was  entirely  against  alum 
baking  powder,  and  he  cited  all  the  chemists  who  had  testified  before  him  on  the 
subject.  Senator  Pettigrew's  remarks  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  residue  of  Rochelle 
salts  was  left  in  the  bread  by  the  use  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  disclosed  also 
various  other  facts  to  the  diMidvantage  of  that  company.  Senator  Mason's  speech 
was  cut  all  to  pieces.  Senator  Pettigrew's  remarks  were  left  out,  and  that  left  the 
whole  speech  entirely  condemnatory  of  the  alum  baking  powders,  backed  up  by  the 
professors.  I  do  not  think  it  cost  less  than  $25,000  in  cold  cash  to  cut  up  and  publish 
that  speech. 

CHEMICAL  TESTIMONY   CONCEKNING   ALUM  BAKING  POWDEK.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhae.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  chemical  testimony  in  this 
matter? — A.  Up  to  the  organization  of  our  association  the  chemical  testimony  which 
had  been  given  was  as  a  rule  testimony  against  the  use  of  alum  in  food,  not  against 
the  use  of  food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder;  but  that  testimony  gainst  the 
use  of  alum  in  food  was  so  subtly  presented  that,  while  it  was  not  libelous,  it  left  the 
impression  that  alum  in  baking  powder  meant  alum  in  bread,  which  is  not  true. 
In  order  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  Missouri  law  we  were  obliged  to  conduct  physio- 
logical experiments.  We  conducted  those  physiological  experiments  and  found  that 
alum  baking  powder  left  no  residuum,  that  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  system,  and  was 
therefore  harmless.  We  presented  that  testimony  in  court  against  their  expert  testi- 
mony. We  also  asked  the  witnesses  in  that  court  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  "Are  you 
employed  by  the  state  of  Missouri?"  "No."  "By  whom?"  "The  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company."  " How  much  do  you  get  per  day? "  "So  much."  "Did  you 
testify  before  Senator  Mason  and  his  committee  in  the  pure  food  investigation?" 
"Yes."  "How  much  did  you  get  for  that?"  "So  much."  "And  from  whom?" 
"The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company."  And  then  the  court  said  in  its  decision'-' 
against  the  contention  of  those  experts,  that  the  physiological  fact  that  60,000,000 
people  have  been  using  those  preparations  for  25  years  was  not  overcome  by  the 
theories  of  the  scientists  who  testified;  that  while  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  to 
the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powders  to  present  a  single  case  of  mal-nutritiou  or 
physiological  disorder  from  alum  goods,  they  had  not  done  so;  and  the  court  said  it 
was  unable  to  find  in  the  evidence  any  just  grounds  for  a  ruling  that  alum  baking 
powders  of  themselves  were  in  anywise  less  wholesome  than  any  other  variety  of 
baking  powders. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  made  by  the  United  States,  through  the 
Bepartment  of  Agriculture  or  otherwise? — A.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  inves- 
tigated it  some  years  ago,  and  said  that  some  further  investigation  would  be  necessary, 
and  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  Professor  Mallet,  of  Virginia,  is  concerned,  an  exami- 
nation of  it  discloses  the  fact  that  it  was  of  little  value.  Recently  Professor  Wylie 
testified  before  Senator  Mason  that  he  regarded  alum  as  he  regarded  salicylic  acid,  as 
harmful  and  deleterious,  but  when  pressed  to  the  point,  Mr.  Wylie  said  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  being  understood  as  directly  opposing  alum  baking  powder,  for  spe- 
cifically he  was  opposed  to  all  baking  powder  on  general  principles. 

THE  KDMFORD   PHOSPHATE  POWDER   IS   MANUFACTURED   UNDER  PATENT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  Rumford  Baking  Powder  an  alum  powder? — A.  The 
Eumford  powder  is  a  pure  phosphate  baking  powder,  and  I  think  about  the  only 
successful  pure  phosphate  baking  powder  in  the  country.  It  is  made  of  granular 
phosphate,  which  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  phosphate  covered  by  a  patent.  Phosphate 
is  being  made  throughout  the  country,  and  is  used  in  what  are  known  as  alum  phos- 
phate b^'f-l-^g  powders.  The  manufacturers  of  phosphate  have  been  infringing,  as 
the  Eumtora  people  claim,  on  the  Rumford  patents. 

1  See  p.  390.  ^  See  Exhibit  2,  p.  386. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm  an.  )  Will  you  go  a  little  more  ful  ly  into  the  question  of  patents?— 
A.  There  are  no  patents  on  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  or  of  alum.  There  is 
a  patent  owned  by  the  Rumford  chemical  works  on  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  kind 
of  granular  phosphate  which  is  used  in  baking  powder.  The  trouble  with  phosphate 
is  that  it  is  sensitive  chemically,  and  when  closely  brought  in  touch  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  it  very  soon  deteriorates  and  a  reaction  takes  place,  so  that  in  six  months  the 
powder  is  ^one.  Therefore  most  baking  powder  is  partially  mixed  with  alum,  and 
it  will  retam  its  life  and  gas  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  pure  phosphate 
powder  made  under  the  Kumford  patent  differs  from  the  other  powders  containing 
phosphate  in  the  fact  that  the  granular  character  of  the  phosphate  prevents  the'pro- 
longed  close  connection  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Mr.  Ziegler,  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  within  the  last  two  or  three  months  attempted  to  corral 
the  whole  phosphate  business,  and  he  got  $195,000  worth  of  the  stock  of  the  chemical 
works  and  went  out  there  to  take  charge,  and  at  that  time  he  said  that  he  controlled 
the  Rum'ford  chemical  works.    They  own  the  only  patent. 

AMMONIA   NO   LONGER   USED  IN  BAKING   POWDERS. 

Q.  Is  any  ammonia  used  in  any  baking  powder,  as  far  as  you  know?— A.  So  far 
as  I  am  informed  ammonia  has  been  abandoned.  It  was  used  by  the  Eoyal  Baking 
Powder  Company  until  the  Ziegler  and  Rose  interests  quarreled,  and  the  Price  cor- 
poration was  formed,  and  the  Price  people  exposed  the  Royal  Baking  Powdel  Com- 
pany for  using  this  substance,  saying  that  it  came  from  a  very  disagreeable  source, 
and  the  Royal  people  were  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

Q.  It  is  possible  to  make  baking  powder  with  ammonia  as  one  of  the  ingredients?— 
A.  A  little  ammonia  can  be  used  in  baking  powder.  I  think  that  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  used  by  bakers  to  some  extent  to-day,  they  claiming  that  it  is  very 
volatile  and  that  in  the  process  of  baking  it  is  all  eliminated;  but  it  is  not  used  in 
baking  powder  at  all. 

INGREDIENTS  CONTAINED   IN   ALUM   BAKING    POWDERS — THE  QUESTION  OP  ADULTBBATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  am  requested  to  ask  this  question:  Do  alum  powders 
contain  white  earth,  besides  alum,  soda,  and  starch? — A.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  one 
or  two  instances,  and  in  one  particularly  conspicuous  instance,  an  alum  powder  has 
been  found  in  which  this  white  earth  was  used.  It  was.  discovered  by  the  Con- 
necticut Experiment  Station,  and  it  was  so  reprehensible  an  adulteration  and  so 
fraudulent  upon  its  face  that  our  association  immediately  passed  resolutions,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  here,  condemning  that  practice  and  declaring  that  anyone  using  any 
deleterious  substances  in  our  baking  powders  was  not  worthy  of  membership  in  the 
association.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  those  resolutions: 

'  'Resolutions  of  American  Baking  Powder  Assodation  against  adulteration  ofalumpowdai. 

"Whereas  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
has  learned  with  regret  that  certain  baking  powders  are  being  placed  on  the  market 
which  contain  besides  alum,  or  alum  and  acid  phosphate,  as  acidic  element,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  as  boric  element,  and  starch  or  flour  as  diluent,  adulterants  or  fillers   : 
of  a  deleterious  nature; 

"And  whereas  among  these  adulterants  have  been  found  by  chemical  analysis  mag- 
nesia, terra  alba,  gypsum,  ground  minerals,  and  other  cheap  and  reprehensible  addi- 
tions which  are  used  to  cheapen  the  pripe  below  the  limit  possible  when  a  proper 
diluent  or  filler  is  employed,  and  by  the  use  of  which  fraud  and  deception  are  prac- 
ticed upon  the  public; 

"And  whereas  attention  has  of  late  been  called  to  these  adulterants  and  their  dele-   : 
terious  effects  by  boards  of  health,  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  Umtea 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  oflScial  bodies,  and  the  public  has  been 
warned  against  them,  and  they  have  been  condemned  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
food  both  in  general  and  in  particular; 

"And  whereas  the  healthfulness  of  food  prepared  with  pure  alum  baking  powder 
has  been  established  against  the  most  determined  and  most  unscrupulous  opposition, 
by  practical  experience  and  by  elaborate  experimental  investigations  carried  on  at 
great  expense  by  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association;  , 

'  'And  whereas  food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder  which  has  been  adulteratefl 
with  the  before-mentioned  substances,  or  with  other  cheap,  worthless,  or  deleterious 
substances,  can  not  be  recommended  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  use  by  chemists 
and  physicians;  , 

"And  whereas  the  adulteration,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  injures  the  reputation  oi 
alum  baking  powder  as  a  legitimate  and  healthful  article  in  the  preparation  of  looa, 
and  affords  enemies  of  alum  baking  powder  and  others,  who  are  openly  or  surrepti- 
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tioualy  endeavoring  to  malign  and  injure  the  industry,  means  of  attack  and  defamation 
against  which  there  can  be  no  frank  or  honorable  methods  of  defense:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  deprecates  most  emphat- 
ically the  adulteration  of  alum  baking  powder  and  deplores  the  existence  of  a  prac- 
tice which  is  pernicious  to  the  development  of  the  alum  baking  powder  industry  on 
a  basis  of  worth  and  efficiency  which  it  is  achieving  as  a  result  of  much  strenuous 
endeavor  and  great  expense. 

"And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  whose  goods  are 
found  on  analysis  to  be  adulterated,  or  sophisticated,  or  to  contain  ingredients  which 
leave  in  the  food  prepared  by  their  use  residues  deleterious  to  the  public  health, 
shall  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  membership  in  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation, nor  shall  the  interests  of  such  manufacturers  be  considered  as  demanding 
protection  by  this  association. 

"And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association." 

MISSOtlKI  THE  ONLY   AMERICAN   STATE  PROHIBITING   ALUM   BAKING  POWDERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Missouri  is  the  only  state 
where  a  hill  in  the  interest  of  this  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  became  a  law? — 
A.  Yes.  Bills  were  introduced  in  various  states  compelling  manufacturers  of  baking 
powder  to  put  the  word  "alum"  on  the  can — bills  which  neglected  to  compel  the 
cream  of  tartar  people  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  those,  I  think,  had  their  origin  in 
the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  movement.  But  the  only  bill  of  a  prohibitive  character 
that  passed  was  in  Missouri,  and  that  passed  because  nobody  knew  it  was  a  baking 
powder  bill.  Alum  was  included  with  other  articles  which  were  prohibited,  and  the 
bill  did  not  look'like  a  baking  powder  bill  until  it  became  operative.  I  want  to  say 
in  regard  to  alum  that  the  entire  pickle  industry  of  the  United  States  is  dependent 
on  alum  for  hardening  pickles. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   ENGLISH   LAW   PROHIBITING   ALOM  BAKING  POWDERS.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  say  there  were  laws  in  Great  Britain  against  the 
use  of  alum  baking  powders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  raiser  does  the  Scotch  baker  use? — A.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
bread  that  is  leavened  in  foreign  countries — German^',  France,  and  England — is  leav- 
ened by  the  old  yeast  process.  Baking  powder  is  very  little  sold  in  France  and 
Germany,  though  there  is  considerable  sold  in  England. 

Q.  Is  the  restriction  made  in  Great  Britain  on  the  use  of  alum  one  existing  in  the 
laws  for  the  public  health? — A.  It  is  in  the  pure  food  laws:  The  laws  of  England 
originally  prevented  the  adulteration  of  food  or  food  products  by  the  use  of  alum. 
It  had  been  the  practice  among  bakers  to  put  real  alum  itself  into  bread,  with  the 
idea  of  whitening  poor  or  yellow  flour.  It  improved  the  appearance  of  the  bread 
made  with  inferior  flour;  and  in  that  respect  it  was  a  fraud,  and  as  such  should  have 
been  suppressed,  and  we  directly  condemned  its  use  in  that  way — not  wholly  on  the 
ground  that  even  the  direct  use  of  alum  is  unwholesome,  for  that  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated — but  because  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  people  to  improve  an  inferior  flour 
and  make  it  appear  better  than  it  is.  Under  the  English  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum 
in  food  a  case  was  brought  against  a  manufacturer  of  baking  powder  who  was  using 
alum.  Testimony  was  heard  on  both  sides,  and  the  judge  stated  that  on  the  evidence 
before  him  he  had  no  reason  to  conclude  that  alum  baking  powder  was  less  whole- 
some than  any  other  baking  powder,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  baking 
powder,  because  baking  powder  was  not  a  food.  That  decision  was  quoted  over  here 
as  an  attack  on  alum,  and  as  showing  that  England  was  moving  toward  prohibiting 
alum.  We  explained  the  matter  and  showed  that  the  decision  considered  alum  bak- 
ing powder  as  wholesome,  and  that  the  law  did  not  ajiply  to  it  at  all.  After  awhile 
the  law  of  England  was  amended  by  adding  a  certain  clause,  without  any  direct 
reference  to  baking  powder  at  all.  Thus  the  law  now  says:  "Any  food  product,  and 
any  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,"  which  latter  clause  includes  baking 
powders.  Immediately  there  was  a  great  attack  made  on  alum  baking  powder  in 
England.  It  is  in  the  last  year,  I  think,  that  that  attack  has  been  made,  and  there 
Seems  to  be  no  law  to  protect  the  poor  people  of  that  country.  The  purpose  of  that 
sort  of  legislation  became  apparent  in  Canada  when  a  ruling  was  announced  a  year 
ago  that  all  alum  baking  powder  should  be  prohibited,  the  same  as  under  the  laws  of 
England,  and  quoting  the  laws  of  England  as  bearing  on  the  matter.  We  explained 
the  matter.  We  found  we  could  reach  the  internal  revenue  commissioner.  He  had 
been  suspicious  of  his  chemists.     He  was  very  indignant  and  reversed  the  ruling. 

1  See  pp.  395-396. 
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THE    STRUGGLE    BETWEEN  THE  BOYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY  AND   THE  ALUM  COM- 
PANIES. 

Q.  Are  you  exporting  any  of  your  product? — A.  No.  All  this  literature  put  out 
by  the  Eoyal  Company  has  been  sent  to  foreign  countries,  so  that  when  we  attempt 
to  put  our  alum  baking  powder  through  the  custom-house  all  this  testimony  of  vari- 
ous experts  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  alum  powder  is  harmful;  and  so  all  these 
shipments  were  stopped,  and  the  only  baking  powder  that  is  now  being  exported  is 
Koyal  Baking  Powder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  brought  any  suits  against  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der people  for  these'  alleged  misrepresentations? — A.  We  have  not  done  so,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  our  income  is  inadequate.  You  gentlemen  all  understand  that 
the  expense  of  tackling  that  organization  would  be  more  expensive  than  we  could 
afford.  I  will  say  that  it  is  being  seriously  considered  whether  it  will  be  advisable 
when  we  are  stronger. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  expensive  to  fight  them  in  court  than  in  the  legislature?— A. 
Let  me  say  that  they  have  kept  us  so  busy  that  wo  have  not  got  to  it.  We  are  con- 
ducting very  elaborate  physiological  experiments,  and  undoubtedly  this  subject  will 
be  taken  up  later.  I  think  that  is  the  remedy.  But  most  of  these  advertisements 
are  written  cleverly  by  clever  attorneys.  If  I  publish,  "Beware  of  the  man  who 
distributes  samples  from  door  to  door.  A  woman  was  made  sick  by  using  baking 
powder  found  on  the  doorstep."  "  Two  people  were  recently  poisoned  by  the  use  oi 
a  powder  sent  by  mail,"  every  statement  is  correct.  There  is  not  any  libel,  although 
that  statement  implies  that  the  powder  sent  by  mail  was  a  baking  powder. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you  had  an  equal  chance  before  the  people  if  the  newspapers 
would  publish  your  advertisements  exposing  their  alleged  misrepresentations  against 
you? — A.  I  want  to  say  that  the  question  of  an  equal  cnance  is  already  settled.  The 
people  are  with  us,  in  spite  of  the  Royal  company's  misrepresentations.  The  sales  of 
alum  baking  powder  to-day  are  approximately  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  and 
the  sale  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  probably  does  not  exceed  13,000,000  to  15,000,000 
pounds  at  the  outside,  and  it  is  not  increasing,  but  rather  going  the  other  way.  The 
public  never  use  an  alum  or  alum-phosphate  baking  powder  without  sticking  to  it 
They  never  go  back  to  the  expensive  powder. 

VALUE    OP    brands    OF    ALUM    LESS    BECAUSE    THEY    CAN    NOT    BE    ADVERTISED — LARGE 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALUM   POWDERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  .Tenks.)  Are  the  names  or  brands  of  these  alum  baking  powders  just 
as  valuable  as  the  brands  of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders? — A.  They  are  not 
as  valuable  as  they  would  be  if  they  could  be  advertised.  But  the  moment  an  alum 
baking  powder  becomes  conspicuous  the  newspapers  begin  to  announce  that  alum  is 
a  bad  thing  and  that  this  manufacturer's  product  contains  alum,  and  they  make  such 
an  outcry  against  him  that  he  would  rather  not  become  conspicuous.  The  alum 
people  are  doing  business  to-day  at  practically  no  profit,  because  in  the  makingof 
their  product  there  is  competition.  The  profit  on  alum  baking  powder  probably 
does  not  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
makes  a  profit  on  every  pound  of  the  difference  between  12  and  39  cents,  which  is  27 
cents.     There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  goods  in  all  these  years. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  alum  baking  powder  sold  was 
very  much  larger  than  the  total  quantity  sold  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany. Are  there  any  popular  alum  baking  powder  brands  that  sell  as  largely  as  the 
Eoyal  Baking  Powder? — A.  There  are  3  or  4  very  large  manufacturers  of  alum  and 
alum-phosphate  baking  powders.  One  is  the  Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  I  have  no  absolute  means  of  estimating  their  sales,  but  I  should  say 
that  they  sold  as  much  baking  powder  as  is  sold  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, and  that  its  leavening  efficiency  is  twice  as  much,  because  1  spoonful  of  their 
powder  does  the  work  of  2  or  possibly  3  spoonfuls  of  the  Royal,  and  the  difference 
in  price  is  interesting.  The  retail  price  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this  vast  bulk  ot 
Good  Luck  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  this  Richmond  company  is  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  retail  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  Royal  Baking  Powder  isSO cents 
per  pound.  Now,  as  it  takes  from  2  to  3  spoonfuls  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  to  do  the 
work  of  1  spoonful  of  alum  powder,  the  ratio  of  cost--efflciency  considered— is  as 
10  cents  to  $1  or  $1.50.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  with  that  commercial  fact 
staring  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  in  the  face,  unless  they  can  get  the  pro- 
hibitive legislation  which  they  are  seeking,  they  are  doomed  to  economic  extinction. 
There  are  always  a  lot  of  people  using  this  expensive  powder  because  they  buy 
expensive  things,  and  who  think  a  cheap  thing  is  too  cheap.  But  the  Eoyal  Com- 
pany can  not  live  against  this  competition.    Either  one  powder  goes  out  or  tne 
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other.    It  is  a  fight  to  the  death.     We  have  60,000,000  people  using  alum  powder 
to-day,  and  they  are  all  good  healthy  people.     There  is  no  increase  in  disease  or 


NO    BVIDENCB  TO   SHOW   THAT   DISEASE    OR    DEATH    HAS    EVER    RESULTED    FROM    THE    USE 
OF  ALUM   BAKING  POWDERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.  )  In  all  the  representations  made  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  before  legislatures  or  before  the  National  Congress,  have  they  ever 
proved  or  brought  affidavits  which  would  be  receivable  in  court  to  prove  that  any 
person  ever  lost  his  life  through  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder? — A.  No;  they  have 
never  done  so.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal  j  urisprudence  of  the  senate 
of  Missouri — the  report  that  was  rendered  after  everything  was  done,  and  which  was 
a  scandalous  piece  of  business — the  committee  is  supposed  to  say  that  many  authentic 
instances  of  disease  and  death  are  traced  to  the  residuum  left  by  alum  baking  powder 
in  food.  Now,  that  is  an  absolutely  libelous  statement.  If  audi  evidence  existed  the 
Koyal  Company  would  have  produced  it.  They  did  not  have  it;  it  does  not  exist; 
it  can  not  be  found. 

They  expended  about  $20,000  to  $22,000  to  produce  the  testimony  that  is  in  that 
book  [referring  to  Senate  Document  No.  303].  They  called  their  most  expert 
chemists.  They  had  as  an  advisor  Mr.  McMurtrie,  their  own  chemist,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  with  all  their  ingenuity  they  failed  in 
the  trial  in  Missouri  to  name  such  a  case.  In  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  98  per  cent 
of  the  baking  powder  used  is  alum  baking  powder.  Every  physician  in  Richmond 
has  signed  a  paper,  which  I  have  here,  stating  that  they  never  came  across  a  case  of 
functional  disease  which  they  could  trace  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder. 

The  testimony  of  physicians  o^  given  in  Senate  Document  No.  303. 

The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  Senate  Document  No.  303,  in  which,  on  page  27,  the 
following  occurs: 

"In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Missouri  ;■.  Layton,  tried  before  Judge  Clark  in  January, 
1900,  the  following  questions  were  asked  of  the  famous  physiologist.  Dr.  Austin 
Flint.    His  answer  is  also  given- 

"  'In  your  experience  as  a  physician  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  indigestion,  have  you  ever  had  a  patient  whose  diseased  condition  of  the  digestive 
system,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  attributed  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  use  of 
alum  baking  powder  in  the  food? 

'"Or  have  you  in  your  experience  as  a  physician  ever  been  led  to  attribute  any 
functional  disorder  or  diseased  condition  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in  food? 

'"In  answer  to  both  of  the  above  questions,  I  reply  that  I  have  not. 

Austin  Flint  ' " 

Witness  (continuing).  These  questions  were  submitted  to  the  physicians  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  95  per  cent  of  the  baking  powder  used  contains  alum  as  an  ingre- 
dient. All  coincided  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Flint  in  the  Missouri  case,  as 
shown  by  the  following  signatures: 

"I  coincide  in  Dr.  Flint's  opinion. 

"0.  F.  Blankingship,  M.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Parker,  M.  D.,  B.  L.  Hillsman,  M.  D.,  Raman 
D.  Garvin,  M.  D.,  W.  S.  Beazley,  M.  D.,  C.  W.  Massia,  M.  D.,  J.  W.  Williams,  M.  D., 
H.  H.  Levy,  M.  D.,  Lewis  C.  Bosher,  M.  D.,  Robt.  F.  Williams,  M.  D.,  E.  C.  Levy, 
M.  D.,  J.  Page  Massie,  M.  D.,  J.  N.  Upshur,  M.  D.,  Ja§.  M.  Whitfield,  M.  D.,  J.  S. 
Wellford,  M.  D.,  Francis  W.  Upshur,  M.  D.,  R.  Angus  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Daniel  J. 
Coleman,  M.  D.,  D.  A.  Kuyk,  M.  D.,  Chas.  R.  Robins,  M.  D.,  Hunter  McGuire, 
M.p.,  Stewart  McGuire,  M.  D.,  Paulas  A.  Irving,  M.  D.,  Hugh  M.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Vir- 
ginius  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Benjamin  Harrison,  M.  D.,  J.  A.  White,  Landon  B.  Edwards, 
J.  A.  Hodges,  William  R.  Jones,  J.William  Winfree,  D.  Meade  Mann,  M.  D.,  C.  A. 
Blanton,  M.  D.,  George  Ben  Johnston,  M.  D.,  Christopher  Tompkins,  M.  D.,  Jno.  P. 
Davidson,  M.  D.,  J.  B.  McCaw,  M.  D.,  Geo.  Ross,  M.  D.,  B.  W.  Rawls,  M.  D.,  J.  P. 
Harrison,  M.  D.,  Edward  McCarthy,  M.  D.,  Clifton  M.  Miller,  M.  D.,  John  R.  Wheat, 
M.  D.,  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  M.  D.,  F.  II.  Beadles,  M.  D.,  Dorsey  L.  Morris,  M.  D.,  J. 
Richard  Williams,  M.  D.,  B.  L.  Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  Geo.  H.  Bright,  M.  D.,  J.  A.  Hills- 
man,  M.  D." 

LnTLE  ADVERTISING   IS  DONE   BY   THE   ALUM   COMPANIES — SALESMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  say  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  do  not  make  on 
an  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound  profit.  Can  you  give  any  definite  idea  as  to  the 
proportion  of  cost  that  could  be  reckoned  as  advertising? — A.  Oh,  the  alum  baking 
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powder  people  do  not  advertise  to  any  extent.  They  can  not  be  spoken  of  as  adver- 
tising.    They  are  a  commercial  proposition,  and  not  an  advertising  one. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  selling  on  the  part  of  these  alum  companies?  Do  they 
put  traveling  men  on  the  road? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  have  as  many  as  50.  I  sup- 
pose the  industry  has  1,500  men  traveling  all  the  time,  and  they  go  from  store  to  store 
and  offer  their  goods  for  sale  at  competitive  prices;  and  the  competition  is  so  great 
that  it  is  a  neck-and-neck  struggle  as  to  whether  they  exist  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  there  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  salesmen  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Price,  Cleveland,  and  Koyal  baking  powder  com- 
panies?— A.  I  can  not  state  that  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  although  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Can  you  furnish  to  the  commission  the  general  articles  of 
organization  of  your  own  association — the  American  Baking  Powder  Association?— 
A.  With  pleasure. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  1. 

Ameeican  Baking  Powder  Association,  Townsend  Building,  New  Yoek. 

Organized  October  28,  1899. 

[Charles  E.  Jaqnes,  president;  F.  J.  Ach,  vice-president;  A.  C.  Morrison,  secretary-treasurer.  Execu- 
tive committee:  Charles  E.  Jaques,  Jaques  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  F.  J.  Ach,  Canby, 
Ach  &  Canby,  Dayton,  Ohio;  E.  G.  Leigh,  jr..  Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  Eichmond,  Va.; 
J.  W.  Cooper,  Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  George  C.  Rew,  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.] 

The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers using  exsiccated  alum  as  a  component  part  of  baking  powder  made  and  sold  by 
them  have  been  subjected  to  a  species  of  competition  both  unfair  and  unwarranted. 
The  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  using  cream  of  tai-tar  have,  through  the  public 
prints  and  by  legislative  enactment,  endeavored  to  create  an  impression  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  exsiccated  alum  is  unwholesome  and  deleterious  to  health,  and  that  its 
sale  should  be  forbidden.  A  law  prohibiting  its  manufacture  and  sale  was  passed  in 
Missouri,  and  in  this  law  the  word  "alum"  was  coupled  with  well-known  poisons. 
A  manufacturer  of  baking  powder  using  alum  was  arrested,  and  the  case  is  now 
pending. 

A  bill  precisely  similar  to  the  Missouri  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature, and  intimations  have  reached  manufacturers  that  similar  bills  will  be  intro- 
duced in  other  States  when  each  legislature  convenes.  An  attempt  to  enact  national 
legislation  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  baking  powder  containing  exsic- 
cated alum  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  members  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  realize  the  injustice  of 
this  attack  on  the  wholesomeness  of  their  product,  and  feel  that  the  vitality  of  their 
business  depends  upon  the  sturdy  and  manful  maintenance  of  the  greater  usefuhiess 
of  alum,  its  greater  economy,  its  higher  leavening  power,  and  are  determined  that  its 
healthfulness  shall  be  vindicated. 

The  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  recognizing  the  national  character  of 
the  litigation  now  being  conducted  in  Missouri,  is  conducting  a  series  of  chemical 
and  physiological  experiments,  which  have  already  progressed  sufficiently  to  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  their  belief  that  the  use  of  exsiccated  alum  is  to  be  highly 
commended,  and  that  statements  to  the  contrary  are  without  foundation  and  merely 
the  expression  of  a  grasping  competition. 

During  the  last  few  months  alum  powders  have  been  subjected  to  even  more 
vindictive  attacks  than  hitherto,  and  manufacturejts  of  baking  powder  using  Msic- 
cated  alum  are  hereby  invited  to  join  the  association,  that  they  may  defend  them- 
selves and  prevent  further  damage  and  the  possible  destruction  of  their  business. 

The  application  blank  inclosed,  together  with  the  constitution  and  by-lawa,  shows 
the  basis  of  organization,  and  further  information  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the 
secretary-treasurer  to  all  those  who  will  communicate  with  him. 

A.  C.  MOEEISON, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  816  Tovmsend  Building,  New  York  Giy- 
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Constitution  and  Bv-Laws. 

iVome.— This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation. 

Location. — The  executive  ofBce  shall  be  located  in  New  York  City. 

directs. — ^The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  shall,  by  bringing  together  all 
business  firms  using  exsiccated  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder,  stimulate 
a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  cooperation  for  mutual  advantage  and  protection.  It  shall 
ascertain  and  defend  the  rights  of  its  members.  It  shall  encourage  the  improvement 
of  formulse,  discourage  fraud  and  sophistication  in  the  manufacture,  and  endeavor  to 
prevent  adulteration  or  the  use  of  harmful  ingredients  in  baking  powder.  It  shall 
disseminate  information  regardmg  the  wholesomeness  of  alum  baking  powder  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  means  of  the  association  will  warrant.  It  shall 
seek  to  improve  trade  conditions  and  the  business  methods  of  its  members,  and  shall 
pursue  such  other  objects  as  may  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  association. 

Membership. — ^Membership  shall  consist  of  3  classes — A  and  B  and  C.  Active  mem- 
bers shall  be  manufacturers  of  baking  powder.  Manufacturers  of  material  shall  be 
invited  to  all  meetings  and  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Applications  for  mombership  shall  go  before  the  executive  committee,  and  with 
their  approval  the  applicants  shall  be  enrolled  as  members. 

Dues.— The  dues  for  Class  A  shall  be  $50  per  annum;  the  dues  for  Class  B  shall  be 
125  per  annum;  Class  C,  ?10  per  annum.  Members  of  Class  B  shall  declare  in  writing 
that  their  gross  annual  sales  of  baking  powder  do  not  exceed  $10,000. 

Assessments. — Assessments  shall  be  levied  upon  the  membership  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  exsiccated  alum  and  phosphate  used  by  them.  The  assessment  shall 
be  12i  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  exsiccated  alum  and  6i  cents  on  each  100  pounds 
of  phosphate  purchased. 

Officers. — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  five  members  of  the  association,  who  shall  elect  from  among  themselves  a 
president  and  vice-president,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  deem  necessary.  The 
president  or  vice-president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board  of  officers. 

There  shall  be  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall  be  appointed  by,  and  whose  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  by,  the  executive  committee.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of 
all  funds,  and  shall  give  a  good  and  acceptable  surety  company  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000  as  security  for  the  funds  in  his  possession.  He  shall  collect  the  annual 
dues,  and  shall  levy  all  assessments  made  by  the  executive  committee  upon  the  mem- 
bership. He  shall  execute  the  wishes  and  instructions  of,  and  report  the  result  of 
his  work  to,  the  executive  committee. 

AU  disbursements  must  have  the  approval  of  the  president  in  writing,  and  all  sin- 
gle expenditures  or  contracts  exceeding  $1,000  must  have  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  approval  may  be  given  at  a  meeting,  by  telegram 
or  by  mail. 

An  auditing  committee  of  three  disinterested  persons  or  expert  accountants  shall 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  report  to  the  executive  committee  as 
to  accuracy  and  financial  condition,  at  such  times  as  the  executive  committee  shall 
direct. 

Meetings. — The  meeting  of  oi^anization  shall  be  considered  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing. Subsequent  annual  meetings  shall  be  held  in  October  of  each  year,  the  exact 
time  and  place  to  be  fixed  at  a  previous  meeting  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
committee.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  executive  committee,  or  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  executive  committee  by  five  active  members  of  the  organization. 

Quorum. — Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing. Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  executive  committee,  and  a 
majority  of  a  quorum  shall  have  executive  authority. 

Smgiwtions. — A  member  may  resign  upon  the  payment  of  all  arrears  of  dues  or 


Amendments. — Amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  made  at  any 
special  or  annual  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  membership  by  the  executive  committee  at  least  10  days  before  the  date  of 
the  meeting. 

Rules  of  order. — Cushing's  Manual  shall  be  the  basis  of  all  parliamentary  procedure. 

752 26 
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Exhibit  2. 
[Extract  from  the  decision  reached  in  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri,  division  2,  February  12, 19()1.| 
State  of  Missouri  v.  Whitney  Layton. 

The  evidence  of  defendant  tended  to  show  that  none  of  the  products  left  in  the 
food  cooked  with  alum  baking  powder  are  at  all  injurious  to  the  human  system. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  trade  in  alum  baking  powders  as  a  trade  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Alum  baking  powders  are  nearly  aa  standard  an 
article  as  flour  or  sugar.  They  are  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  every  grocery 
store,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  in  the  United  States.  They  were  first  introduced 
about  1870.  In  spite  of  the  fiercest  competition  and  most  hostile  rivalry  upon  the 
part  of  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar  powders,  who,  the  evidence  shows,  have 
tised  every  effort  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  public  by  every  manner  of  advertise- 
ments and  representations,  the  trade  rapidly  expanded,  until  it  has  now  reached 
vast  proportions.  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  alum  baking  powder  sold  in 
the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  120,000,000  pounds,  and 
involved  an  enormous  expenditure  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution. 

The  defendant's  evidence  also  tended  to  show  that  not  only  was  the  particular  case 
of  baking  powder  known  as  "  Layton's  health  food,"  for  the  sale  of  which  he  was 

Erosecuted,  but  also  all  alum  bakiujg  powders  in  general  are,  and  always  have  been, 
ealthful  and  wholesome  adjuncts  in  the  preparation  of  human  food.  The  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of,  or  had  known  of,  a  single  case  where  the 
health  of  a  single  human  being  had  been  injured,  or  had  been  supposed  to  have  been 
injured,  by  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  that  the 
trade  in  alum  baking  powders  as  a  trade,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  was  an 
honestand  lawful  business  in  a  generally  harmless  and  useful  preparation  used  as  an 
adjunct  in  the  cooking  of  food.  The  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  both  such  powders, 
cream-of-tartar  and  alum,  have  been  engaged  in  competition  with  each  other  in 
furnishing  to  the  people  from  bicarbonate  of  soda  a  leavening  agent  for  cooking 
bread,  cake,  etc.  They  differ  only  in  the  non-essential  manner  of  freeing  the  gas. 
That  the  trade  in  cream-of-tartar  powders  has  been  practically  monopolized  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  controls  the  cream-of-tartar  market. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  18,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  MOERIS, 

Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.m.,  after  recess,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  John  Morris,  of  New  York  City,  treasurer  .of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  your  name  and  address  and  business  to  the  stenog- 
rapher.—A.  My  name  is  John  Morris;  address,  100  William  Street,  New  York  City; 
business,  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  When  was  the  present  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  organ- 
ized?—A.  February,  1899. 

THE  EARLY  EOYAL  BAKING  POWDEE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
and  then  describe  the  way  in  which  the  company's  organization  has  been  bright 
into  its  present  form? — A.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  earlier  Royal  Baking  row-^ 
der  Company.  . 

Q.  Well,  when  was  that  company  organized?— A.  I  think  they  began  business 
back  in  the  early  sixties.     Just  when  they  incorporated  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  During  the  latter  part  of  its  existence  was  it  a  corporation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  stock  of  the  corjioration  on  the  market  at  all?— A.  No;  it  was  not, 

Q.  A  private  corporation  entirely? — A,  It  was  a  very  close  corporation, 
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jOMPANlEB   UNITING    TO    FOEII    PRESENT    ROYAL  BAKING    POWDER    COMPANY — KINDS    OP 
BAKING   POWDER   PRODUCED. 

Q.  What  different  companies  came  together  to  make  up  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  in  its  present  form? — A.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Cleve- 
land Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
rartar  Chemical  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Tartar  Company  of 
New  York.  The  Tartar  Chemical  Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Tar- 
tar Company  do  not  make  baking  powder. 

Q.  Had  these  three  baking  powder  companies  been  competitors  before  this  organi- 
ation?— A.  They  had  all  been  doing  their  best  to  get  business;  in  that  sense  they 
ivere  competitors. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  product  that  they  manufactured? — A.  They  all 
manufactured  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 

Q.  So  that  the  general  nature  of  the  product  of  these  three  companies  was  the 
jame?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  kinds  of  baking  powder  are  there? — A.  There  are  three  kinds — 
sream  of  tartar,  phosphate,  and  alum. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  briefly  the  difference  between  these  kinds  of  baking  pow- 
Jer?— A.  The  cream-of-tartar  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  alum  pow- 
ier  is  made  from  alum,  and  the  phosphate  powder  is  made  from  phosphate. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  other  ingredients  besides  these  are  used? — A.  Yes,  bicarbonate 
3f  soda. 

Q.  That  is  in  all  of  the  different  kinds? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  alkali. 

CONTROL  OP  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CRBAM-OF-TABTAK  BAKING   POWDER. 

Q.  Does  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  manufacture  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder  that  is  used  in  the  country? — ^A.  Well,  now,  that  is 
jpretty  hard  thing  to  answer.  Our  friends,  the  enemy,  have  been  giving  figures  here 
as  to  their  having  90  per  cent  of  the  baking  powder  trade  of  the  country,  leaving  us 
the  rest.  If  that  is  so,  I  wonder  what  I  am  here  for.  We  are  not  an  all-absorbing 
truBt,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  The  question  was  as  to  whether  you  produce  most  of  the 
:ream-of-tartar  baking  powder? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  saying  whether  we  do  or  not; 
probably  we  produce  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  other  companies  besides  those  in  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  are  manufacturing  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder? — A.  Well,  just 
what  the  organization  of  those  companies  is  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  probably 
Erom  15  to  20  different  brands  of  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 

Q.  How  many  different  brands  of  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder  does  your  com- 
pany manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  3,  the  Cleveland,  the  Price,  and  the  Royal. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  other  cream-of-tartar  brands? — A.  There  is  the 
Pure,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  the  Schilling's,  the  Trophy,  and  the  Golden  Gate,  all  made 
II  San  Francisco;  the  Manhattan;  the  Mrs.  Lincoln,  of  Boston;  the  Boston  baking 
powder;  the  Club  House  baking  powder,  the  Monarch  baking  powder,  of  Chicago; 
md  the  Seafoam,  manufactured  in  New  York. 

Q.  These  are  all  cream-of-tartar  baking  powders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  each  of  these  different  brands  manufactured  by  a  separate  company,  or  does 
)ne  company  manufacture  several  brands? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  I  believe  that  all 
tee  brands  are  the  product  of  distinct,  separate,  and  individual  enterprises. 

Q.  Are  those  different  companies  in  any  way  associated  with  the  Royal  Baking 
?owder  Company  as  regards  agreements  on  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  entirely  independent? — A.  Yes. 

CAPITALIZATION  OF  ROYAL  B.\KING  POWDER  COMPANY — FORMER  CAPITALIZATION   OP 
CONSTITUENT   COMPANIES.^ 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  Twenty 
nillion  dollars. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided  between  the  different  kinds  of  stock? — A.  Ten  million 
lollars  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Q.  Are  these  stocks  on  the  market? — A.  The  preferred  is  on  the  market. 

Q-  Is  it  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?— A.  No. 

Q-  la  the  common  stock  listed? — ^A.  The  common  stock  is  not  on  the  market.  It 
8  held  entirely  by  the  people  who  were  originally  interested  in  the  company,  with 
wssibly  about  9  per  cent  that  has  been  given  to  their  friends,  but  there  has  been  no 
jeneral  sale  of  it  to  the  public. 

>  See  p.  364.  s  See  p.  366. 
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Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  each  of  the  separate  companies  that  came 
together  into  this  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  can 
state  that  of  Price's,  because  earlier  I  waa  connected  with  the  Price  Company— that 
was  $500,000.  What  the  capitalization  of  the  others  was  I  do  not  know,  although  I 
think  in  the  case  of  the  Koyal  it  was  very  small,  for  in  some  litigation  that  occurred 
in  1885  or  1886,  there  was  as  much  as  $2,250  per  share  piid  for  it. 

Q.  Was  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company  the  largest  company  entering  into  the 
combination? — A.  The  Royal  did  the  largest  business.  The  Price  probably  had  the 
largest  capitalization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  entire  capitalization  of  these  companies  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars? — A.  Really  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  present  capitalization;  because  those  individual  companies  were sunply 
family  concerns — ^they  were  owned  by  3  or  4  people. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  a  business  so  large  and  apparently  so  profit- 
able as  this  is,  which  now  supports  a  capitalization  of  $20,000,000,  before  this  organi- 
zation had  so  small  a  capitalization,  perhaps  only  $1,000,000? — A.  Well,  the  profits 
that  it  paid  before  were,  of  course,  very  large,  else,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  stock 
in  the  litigation  would  not  have  commanded  $2,250  a  share.  That  was  15  years  ago 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  You  said  that  possibly  the  sum  of  the  stocks  of  the 
companies  which  were  consolidated  would  amount  to  about  $1,000,000.  Is  it  safe  to 
infer  that  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  for  4  years  prior 
to  the  consolidation  were  $1,500,000? — A.  I  think  that  is  very  likely  correct. 

Q.  (B^Mr.  Jenks.)  Would  you  consider  that  in  bringing  these  companies  together 
and  putting  out  this  very  much  larger  capitalization,  there  was  what  could  be  con- 
sidered overcapitalization? — A.  Well,  we  regard  anything  that  the  business  is  able  to 
pay  a  fair  profit  on  as  a  fair  capitalization. 

Q.  The  basis  of  capitalizatioQ,  then,  is  practically  the  earning  power? — A.  Yes. 

DIVIDENDS — POWERS  OF  HOLDERS  OF  PREFERRED  STOCK. 

Q.  Since  its  reorganization,  has  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  been  able  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  preferred  and  common  st«ck? — A.  It  has  paid  its  dividends 
regularly  on  the  preferred  stock  in  accordance  with  the  contract  expressed  on  the 
face  of  the  certificate,  which  is  6  per  cent  per  aimum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  pay  any  dividends  on  the  common  stock?— A. 
That  I  prefer  not  to  say,  as  it  is  a  private  matter.  We  have  not  asked  the  public  to 
take  any  of  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  common  stock,  you  say,  is  entirely  held  in  a  few 
hands? — A.  Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  reorganization  the  bankers— they 
know  it  all  generally — ^let  the  preferred  stock  go  out  at  76  cents,  so  that  the  people 
who  have  it  at  that  price  are  getting  very  nearly  8  per  cent  on  their  money,  and  in 
case  of  certain  emergencies,  which  will  appear  in  our  articles  of  incorporation,  they 
can  take  control  of  the  company  without  any  litigation  of  any  kind.  I  think  we 
protect  our  preferred  stockholders  better  than  any  other  organization  I  know  ot. 

Q.  That  means  that  in  case  you  fail  to  pay  the  dividend  that  is  named  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  preferred  stockholders  may  take  the  control  of  the  business  as 
if  they  were  bondholders? — A.  Yes.     If  the  interest  on  the  preferred  stock  is  in 
default  4  months,  then  $50,000  of  the  preferred  stock  can  call  a  meeting,  take  imme-  , 
diate  possession,  elect  directors,  and  go  right  on  with  the  business.  ,  ; 

Q.  You  can  furnish  the  commission  with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association?— A.  ,^ 
Yes.  I  ordered  a  copy  of  them  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  it  will  be  sent  here  . 
as  soon  as  they  can  send  it. 

Q.  And  you  can  furnish  a  copy  of  the  by-laws? — A.  Yes. 

RETAIL  prices  OF  ROYAL  COMPANY'S  PRODUCT — THE  COMPANY'S  RELATIONS  TO  JOBBEBS. 

Q.  How  does  the  quantity  of  tartar  baking  powder  that  is  sold  in  this  country 
compare  with  the  quantity  of  alum  baking  powder  sold? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  ; 
knowing.  ,    : 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  price  at  which  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  sells  in  the  retail 
trade? — A.  Well,  sometimes  it  sells  very  cheap.    Sometimes  a  cutter  puts  it  down  to   , 
38  cents,  and  then  again  some  other  fellow  will  charge  all  that  the  traffic  wiU  bear,  ., 
as  the  raOroads  say,  50  or  60  cents. 

Q.  In  selling  its  goods,  does  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  employ  jobbers,  i 
or  does  it  sell  directly  to  the  trade? — A.  It  sells  to  the  jobbers.  *   Vn    ' 

Q.  Does  it  attempt  to  fix  any  retail  price  at  which  the  goods  shall  be  sold?— A.  o"- 
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Q.  It  simply  sells  at  a  fixed  price  and  lets,  the  retailer  make  what  he  can? — A.  We 
give  a  card  price.  Of  course  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  card  price.  [Producing 
paper.]    That  is  the  Royal,  that  is  the  Cleveland,  and  that  is  the  Price. 

Q.  These  are  the  regular  prices;  do  you  make  any  agreements  with  the  jobber 
for  maintaining  prices? — A.  We  sometimes  have  to.  The  jobber  is  sometimes  very 
enterprising,  and  in  ordeT  to  make  business  he  will  make  a  leader  of.  our  goods  or 
somebody  else's  goods,  and  he  will  cut  down  his  profits  and  then  come  wailing  to 
U8.  We  try  to  get  rid  of  that  as  fast  as  possible  by  holding  out  to  jobbers  the 
inducement  of  a  6  per  cent  special  allowance  which  we  pay  quarterly.  Before  the 
consolidation  that  allowance  was  but  5  per  cent.  So  that  we  are  really  getting  less 
for  our  goods  to-day  than  we  did  under  the  independent  arrangement. 

Q.  Then  is  the  arrangement  this:  You  allow  jobbers  6  per  cent,  provided  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  they  certify  they  have  maintained  the  price? — A.  Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  don't  get  a  certificate.  But  if  we  find  any  flagrant  cutting  of 
prices  we  try  to  bring  them  around  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  possible.  We  can  not 
afford  to  do  business  and  antagonize  the  trade  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  understanding  that  if  they  are  to  get  the  6  per  cent  they 
must  maintain  the  price? — A.  That  is  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  but  they  do  not 
always  do  so,  however. 

Q.  If  you  find  a  case  where  they  have  been  cutting  prices,  do  you  refuse  to  sell 
them  further  goods? — A.  Well,  we  threaten  not  to  sell  them,  but  sometimes  con- 
ditions are  sudi  that  a  threat  is  as  far  as  we  go.  We  are  governed  by  trade  condi- 
tions just  as  much  as  anybody  is  generally. 

RETAIL  PRICES   OP  ALUM   BAKING  POWDERS — "pRIZE"    POWDERS. 

Q.  As  regards  the  alum  baking  powders  that  you  meet  in  competition,  do  you 
know  at  what  price  they  are  sold  in  the  retail  trade? — A.  They  sell  all  the  way  from 
5  to  60  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Are  there  alum  baking  powders  selling  at  50  cents  a  pound? — A.  Yes;  they  also 
sell  them  with  what  they  call  a  prize. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  system  is? — A.  [Producing  cans.]  This  is  a  sam- 
ple of  prize  powder,  as  we  call  it.  It  is  known  as  Golden  Rod.  It  is  manufac- 
tured by  Canby,  Ach  &  Canby,  Dayton,  Ohio.  [Indicating.]  This  is  where  the 
prize  is:  "This  ticket  entitles  the  purchaser  to  1  pudding  pan."  [Indicating.] 
"This  ticket  entitles  the  purchaser  to  1  spoon  holder."  Now  these  are  probably 
4-ounce  cans  of  alum  baking  powder,  yet  they  sell  for  15  cents.  They  were  bought 
in  Brookville,  Pa. 

Q.  So  your  idea  is  that  in  this  way  the  makers  are  getting  50  or  60  cents  a  pound 
for  baking  powder  sold  with  prizes? — A.  Yes;  under  the  guise  of  a  scheme.  In  other 
"words,  they  are  appealing  to  the  cupidity  and  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  people. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  these  alum  baking  powders  sometimes  sell  as  low  as 
5  cents  a  pound? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  frequently  sold,  I  suppose,  at  10  or  15  cents? — A.  Yes;  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  bulk  of  them  sells  at  25  cents. 

COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  ALUM  AND  CREAM   OF  TARTAR  BAKING   POWDERS. 

Q.  Since  your  baking  powder  sells  at  from  38  cents  up,  how  do  you  manage  to 
compete  with  these  other  baking  powders  at  25  cents  and  below?  I  suppose  the 
same  quantity  of  either  powder  does  substantially  the  same  work  as  regards  the  rais- 
ing of  bread,  does  it  not? — A.  Well,  we  claim  that  we  manufacture  a  better  article, 
and  I  know  we  do. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  better? — A.  We  have  always  regarded  cream  of  tartar  as  being 
a  better  acid  principle  for  baking  powder.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  going 
into  the  alum  business  if  we  want  to,  but  we  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  that  it  is  a  better  acid  principle? — A.  Well,  that  has 
been  argued  so  much  that  really  it  is  a  matter  for  these  scientific  gentlemen  to  deter- 
mine. The  alum  in  the  one  case  and  the  cream  of  tartar  in  the  other  case  is  the  acid 
principle  of  the  baking  powder,  and  that  question  has  been  thrashed  over  and  over 
to  no  end,  and  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  undertake  to  throw  any  light  on 
it.    Moreover,  I  can  not  do  so;  I  am  not  a  chemist  myself. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  because  this  matter  of  the  different  acid 
principles  evidently  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  possibilities  of  competing. — A. 
Yes. 

Q-  Now,  in  what  way  does  it  enter  into  your  methods  of  doing  business  or  method 
of  sale?— A.  Well,  we  sell  our  goods  for  what  they  are,  a  pure  cream  of  tartar  pow- 
der.   People  prefer  to  have  them  and  prefer  to  pay  the  price  for  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  make  the  claim  that  a  pound  of  your  baking  powder  will  go  further 
than  a  pound  of  the  alum  baking  powder? — A.  I  think,  taking  it  all  around,  that 
our  goods  maintain  their  standards  better  than  these  other  goods,  because  ouvs  are 
compounded  very  much  more  carefully.  And,  by  the  way,  I  should  like  to  say  right 
here  that  if  the  commission  intends  going  to  New  York  City,  which  I  noticed  by  the 
papers  is  the  case,  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  would  honor  us  by  inspecting  our 
cream  of  tartar  and  baking  powder  factories,  and  see  how  our  powder  is  made. 

THE   QUESTION  WHETHER  ALUM  BAKING    POWDBHS  ARE  INJURIOUS.' 

Q.  In  urging  the  sale  of  your  baking  powders,  do  you  find  it  desirable  to  expose 
what  you  consider  the  weak  points  of  your  opponents'  goods? — A.  Yes;  that  has 
been  a  fight  of  some  25  or  30  years'  standing. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  charges  that  you  make,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  against  your  opponents'  baking  powders? — A.  Simply  the  charges  made 
by  scientific  gentlemen. 

Q.  And  those  are?— A.  That  alum  baking  powder  is  not  healthful. 

Q.  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  the  alum  baking  powders  are  really  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  consumers? — A.  Certainly  it  is. 

Q.  The  published  opinion  of  your  company  is  of  course A.  The  same,  cer- 
tainly; there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Is  it  claimed  that  after  this  alum  baking  powder  is  used,  alum  remains  in  the 
bread  and  biscuit? — A.  Yes;  it  does  so  remain. 

Q.  The  alum  itself  is  not  changed,  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  your 
chemical  experts,  into  other  ingredients  that  are  harmless? — A.  I  am  -afraid  that  we 
are  going  into  a  scientific  line  of  testimony  that  I  am  not  able  to  follow,  because  you 
have  been  in  this  and  I  have  not.  As  I  say,  I  am  simply  a  business  man  and  not  a 
chemist. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  your  chemical  experts  testify  or  certify  in  the  matter.  Are 
they  in  the  habit  of  so  certifying  as  to  enable  you  to  advertise  that  after  these  bak- 
ing powders  have  been  used,  injurious  ingredients  remain  in  the  food? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  that  residuum  is  itself  alum  or  some  changed  ingre- 
dient?— A.  Oh,  I  take  it  for  granted  it  is  alum. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  your  chemists  state  that  that  residuum  is  alum?— A.  I 
think  the  chemists  can  best  state  that  for  themselves. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  chemists  state? — ^A.  I  could  only  speak  from 
information  there.     I  think  they  do  so  state. 

Q.  You  think  they  do? — A.  I  think  you  have  testimony  there,  and  there  is  lots  of 
it  in  that  report  you  have  digested  of  the  Senate  committee  on  manufactures. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  baking-powder  business? — A.  Over  10  years. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  any  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  alum  In 
the  process  of  baking  bread?— A.  I  don't  desire  to  be  led  into  that  discussion  at  all, 
because  I  am  not  competent  to  carry  it  on.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  best  profes- 
sional minds  in  the  country  declare  alum  not  to  be  fit  to  enter  into  food. 

Q.  Alum  itself,  certainly.  We  want  to  know  whether  any  chemical  changetata 
place  in  the  alum  in  the  baking  of  bread.  Do  you  claim  that  cream  of  tartar  is  left 
in  your  product  after  the  bread  is  baked?— A.  The  chemists  claim  that  after  the  bread 
goes  into  the  stomach  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  restores  the  alum,  puts 
the  alum  in  its  original  state  in  the  stomach.  Now,  of  course,  I  don't  know;  I  am 
not  a  professional  chemist.  It  strikes  me  that  this  whole  line  of  questions  is  very 
singular.  I  don' t  think  there  is  a  man  who  is  manufacturing  alum  baking  powder  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  his  powder  and  put  it  into  a  glass  of  water 
and  drink  it  down.  ■  I  don't  think  I  should  be  afraid  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  ours  and 
put  it  into  a  glass  of  water  and  drink  it.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  very  excellent  thing  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  doctors  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  If  a  person  is  sick,  there 
is  nothing  much  better  than  cream  of  tartar,  provided  he  can  get  it  pure. 

Q.  After  the  baking  of  bread,  what  is  the  residuum  when  cream  of  tartar  powaer 
is  used? — A.  Well,  again  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  the  chemists.         .  , 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  cream  of  tartar  is  not  changed  by  the  hydrochloric  acifl  or 
the  stomach  into  something  that  is  very  injurious? — A.  I  don't  think  that  my  opinion 
is  worth  much  in  view  of  what  the  commission  already  has  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  chemists  and  a  great  many  scientists  in  general  allege  tna 
alum  baking  powder  is  injurious  to  the  constitution? — A.  Yes.  tv,  tthe 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  any  chemists  or  scientific  men  thatallege  tn*"™ 
alum  baking  powder  is  not  injurious?— A.  Oh,  I  think  so;  but  I  think  the  great  m^ 
of  testimony  of  honorable,  high-minded  men — men  who  are  away  up  in  the  pro 
sion — is  against  the  alum.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

'See  pp.  365,379,383. 
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Q.  We  have  the  testimony — I  have  read  it  myself — of  a  great  many  scientists  and 
chemists,  men  of  quite  eminent  standing,  who  allege  that  it  is  not  so.  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  this  matter? — A.  (Reading:)  "There  is 
a  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  alum  haking  powder  is  posi- 
tively harmful."  This  statement  appears  on  page  4  of  the  digest  of  evidence  pre- 
pared by  your  commission. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  the  testimony  presented  to  the  commission  it  seems  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  who  use  baking  powder  use  alum  baking  powder.  Do 
you  know  of  any  one's  having  died  from  the  effect  of  such  use? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  as  to  the  statistics.  I  am  disposed  to  take  the  statistics  that  are  furnished  here 
with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many  people  use  alum 
baking  powder,  nor  how  many  use  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  I  know  a  great 
many  people  who  do  use  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard 
of  a  case  where  alum  and  soda  were  used. 

SOYAL      BAKING      POWDER      COMPANY'S      METHODS      OF      ADVERTISING — PUKE      BKADING 

ADVERTISEMENTS.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the  method 
of  conducting  business.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Eoyal 
Baking  Powder  Company  to  advertise  widely  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injuri- 
ous to  nealth? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  have  these  advertisements  inserted  as  ordinary  reading  mat- 
ter, and  apparently  not  issued  from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  itself? — A. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  investigation  was  being  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
alum  baking  powder  people,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Q.  The  investigation  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  methods  of  a  great  busi- 
ness corporation. — A.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  our  advertising  is 
immaterial  to  this  commission.  We  have  the  right  to  do  that  the  best  way  we  can 
as  business  men. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  truth  from  you,  whether  for  or  against  the  alum 
powders. — A.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  think  the  commission  has  departed 
from  the  duty  originally  assigned.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  controversy  here  on 
that  subject,  but  I  thought  it  was  your  duty  to  investigate  industrial  combinations 
and  the  matter  of  trusts.  I  did  not  think  it  was  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  pure 
food,  or  alum  or  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders. 

Q.  You  thought  it  the  commission's  duty  to  investigate  the  methods  of  doing 
business  of  the  industrial  combinations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  a  question  of  the  methods  of  doing  business  by  the  Eoyal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company,  as  to  whether  that  company  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  any  adver- 
tisements as  reading  matter? — A.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  getting,  as  everybody  tries 
to  get,  the  best  we  can,  and  as  much  as  we  can,  for  our  money. 

Q.  The  most  efficient  advertising? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  most  efficient  advertising  often  comes  in  the 
form  of  this  reading  matter  that  is  apparently  not  advertising? — A.  Sometimes  it  is. 
All  advertising  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  I  have  never  seen  the  man  yet  that  has 
been  able  to  fathom  it.  It  is  one  of  the  unknown  things;  you  can  not  tell  what  the 
result  is.  You  can  only  know  that  you  are  paying  out  your  money,  but  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  getting  back. 

METHODS    OP     ADVERTISING,    CONTINUED — THE    QUESTION     OP     EXCLUSIVE     ADVERTISING 

CONTRACTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  opponents  of  the  Royal  Company  came  before  the 
commission  the  other  day,  and  they  stated  the  methods  of  advertising  on  the  part 
of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  to  be  such  that  that  company  was  able  to 
make  all  sorts  of  charges  against  other  leaking  powders,  and  that  the  Royal  Company 
had  such  a  contract  with  the  newspapers  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  the_ others 
replying  in  the  same  way — that  is,  answering  the  advertisements.  Do  you  wish  the 
chance  to  reply  to  that? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  trjr- 
ing  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  anxious  to  spend  money  with  the  newspapers  m 
the  matter  of  advertising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  they  are.  On  the 
other  hand  I  will  say  that,  wherever  their  influence  extends,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
get  such  advertisements  as  we  want.  I  might  name  the  city  of  Richmond  as  an 
instance  of  that. 

.  Q.  Would  you  mind  indicating  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  you  have  in  get- 
ting satisfactory  advertising  in  the  city  of  Richmond? — A.  Well,  the  papers  refused 

1  See  pp.  375-379. 
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to  publish  our  ads  and  what  we  wanted  published,  and  refused  our  business.    That 
is  all  there  is  of  it,  and  then  we  stayed  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  What  was  the  ground  of  their  refusal? — A.  I  don't  know  ' 
unless  they  think  that  perhaps  we  will  attack  the  alum  people.  '   ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)   Would  they  object  to  publishing  a  general  statement  that 
would  call  attention  to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder's  being  a  pure  baking  powder,  pro-  ' 
viding  no  attack  were  made  on  the  alum  baking  powder? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to   ' 
that.     What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our  contracts  is  to  protect  ourselves  against  vilifl-   * 
cation.     And  if  this  commission  could  see  a  sample  of  the  circulars  that  are  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  country  in  little  cross-town  stores  and  country  roads  and 
out  of  the  way  places,  they  would  think  that  anything  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  - 
Company  had  done  was  thoroughly  justified. 

Q.  Can  you  not  furnish  us  with  copies  of  those,  samples  that  you  can  put  in  as  * 
exhibits? — A.  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  few.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claekb.  )  Will  you  furnish  us  with  copies  of  your  own  contracts  made  ' 
with  the  newspapers—not  necessarily  with  any  names,  but  the  blanks  that  you  use  ' 
and  the  conditions  on  which  the  newspapers  are  to  have  the  advertising  if  they  take  - 
it  at  all? — A.  I  will  consult  with  the  other  officers  of  the  company  on  that— I  do  not  ' 
know  that  I  can  promise  it  myself. 

Q.  In  offering  advertising  to  newspapers,  do  you  condition  it  upon  the  exclusive  -i 
character  of  the  advertising;  that  is  to  say,  those  papers  are  not  to  admit  replies  '■' 
to  the  claims  made  in  your  advertising? — A.  Now,  our  advertising  manager  wouifi  be  'i 
more  competent  to  answer  on  this  point  than  I  am.  We  have  a  man  who  has  been  ' 
charged  with  our  company's  advertising  for  probably  15  years;  that  is,  theoldEoyal  ^ 
Company's  advertising. 

Q.  You  claim  you  do  not  know  what  the  nature  of  the  advertising  contract  is?— A.  ' 
Oh,  in  a  general  way,  I  know,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  it  so  that  you  can  intelligently  answer  my  ques- 
tion?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  contracts.     I  think  that  the  commission  will   ; 
probably  find  in  one  of  the  documents  that  it  has  had  to  deal  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  World,  in  which  the  Royal  Baking   ^ 
Powder  gets  "down  the  banks." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  say  that  the  New  York  World  has  published  an  adver- 
tisement that  is  detrimental  to  your  interests? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  whether  you  yourself,  in  order  to  protect 
your  interests,  make  a  contract  with  the  papers  to  exclude  the  advertisements  of    . 
your  rivals? — A.  Only  to  the  extent  that  they  shall  not  vilify  our  goods;  only  to  that 
extent,  nothing  more. 

Q.  Not  to  the  extent  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  protect  their  own  goods?— 
A.  They  can  advertise  their  own  goods,  and  they  are  doing  it,  too.  There  are 
plenty  of  papers  throughout  the  country  publishing  advertisements  of  alum  baking 
powders. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  carefully  what  you  mean  by  vilifying  your 
goods? — A.  Well,  neutralizing  the  effect  of  our  advertising  on  which  we  are  spending    , 
our  money. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  attacking  the  quality  of  your  goods,  or  by  defending  the  qual- 
ity of  theirs? — A.  I  mean  by  attacking  the  quality  of  our  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  contracts  that  prevent  them  from  defending  the  quality  of 
their  own,  as  long  as  they  do  not  attack  yours? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  think  the  newspaper 
publishers,  as  a  rule,  are  a  pretty  independent  set  of  men,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  bound  by  any  such  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqdhar.  )  You  say  that  the  contention  is  usually  about  the  quahty 
of  the  two  kinds  of  goods,  the  cream  of  tartar  and  the  alum? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contest  about  price,  in  the  advertising  of  either  side?— A.  No;  1 
think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  contest  in  the  newspapers  about  the  prices  of  the  two 
articles?— A.  If  there  has  been  any  statement  to  that  effect,  I  think  the  alum  baking 
powder  people  have  very  likely  said  that  there  was  no  need  of  paying  50  cents  for 
the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  when  the  purchaser  could  buy  the  alum  bakmg 
powder  for  25  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  a  publisher  that  would  under  any  condition  exclude  the 
advertising  of  any  other  competitor,  whoever  he  might  be? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  also  say,  unequivocally,  that  you  have  no  contracts  of  such  characterr—A. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  publisher  who  would  refuse  to  publish  their  advertisement. 

Q.  Provided  that  the  exclusion  was  with  respect  to  any  other  company"— A.  les. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  purported  contract  came 
from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
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Copy  of  purported  contract  with  Krwxnlle  Journal- Tribune. 

(Producing  paper  and  reading:)  "To  the  Knoxville  Journal-Tribune.  Please  pub- 
lish articles  as  below,  each  one  time,  in  daily  and  weekly,  as  pure  straight  reading,  on 
•top  half  of  fifth  page,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style  of  type  and  with  the  same  style 
of  neading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded  or  solid  to  correspond  with  such 
pure  reading,  to  be  surrounded  by  pure  reading,  and  without  date,  mark,  or  any- 
thing to  designate  them  as  paid  matter;  and  with  the  express  understanding  that 
they  are  not  at  date  of  publication  or  afterward  to  be  designated  or  classed  by  any 
article  or  advertisement  in  your  paper  as  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as  ema- 
nating from  us.     Start  with  top  one  on  list  and  publish,  in  same  order,"  etc. 

(Handing  paper  to  witness. )  Now,  that  contract  purports  to  be  signed  by  the 
Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  is  dated  May  24,  1900. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  contract  is  supposed  to  be  a  photographic  copy,  I 
believe. — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  this  is  all  right.  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 
Certainly,  if  it  is  a  photographic  copy,  it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  to  get 
out  of  that  on  that  account. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Well,  if  you  misrepresented  the  quality  of  the  goods  of 
the  other  people  under  such  a  contract  as  that,  would  not  they  be  precluded  from 
answering  you  in  that  paper? — A.  The  only  representation  that  we  give  of  the  other 
people's  goods  is  that  they  are  alum  goods  and  not  fit  to  eat.  That  we  say  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  then  you  enter  into  a  contract  that  they  can  not 
answer  you  on  that  point? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  chemists  can  not  answer  you? — A.  No;  as  I  told  you,  I  have  more 
respect  for  the  press  of  the  United  States  than  that.  I  do  not  think  you  could  put 
your  hands  on  a  man  who  would  be  bound  by  such  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  that  one  there? — A.  No,  not  as  that;  such  a  contract 
as  the  chairman  referred  to. 

STATEMENTS   MADE    CONCERNING    BAKING   POWDERS    BEFORE  THE   SENATE    COMMITTEE    ON 

MANUFACTURES. 

Witness  (referring  to  document).  This  digest  was  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission's experts  in  fulfillment  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate 
requesting  the  commission  to  digest  and  review  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  manufactures.  Mr.  Jaques,  who  is  the  president  of  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association,  says  on  page  119,  ' '  The  61  members  of  the  association 
include  the  large  manufacturers;  the  other  450  or  so  are  manufacturers  who  make 
the  baking  powder  as  a  side  line. ' '  The  latter  make  the  kind  of  goods  that  are  put 
out  to  the  public  at  anywhere  from  5  to  50  cents  a  pound,  with  the  prizes.  I  think 
if  the  letter  N  had  been  added  to  that  word  "side"  so  as  to  make  it  "snide"  it 
might  have  expressed  it  more  clearly.  I  notice  also  a  statement  here  that  wherever 
we  find  any  opportunity  of  furthering  our  own  interests,  we  are  very  apt  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it;  certainly  we  do,  just  the  same  as  other  people.  I  also  see  here  a 
reflection  on  the  Senate's  committee  on  manufactures  by  a  Mr.  Dudley,  one  of  the 
manufacturers  of  "scheme"  goods,  in  which  he  says,  "The  committee  took  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  which  was  purely  fictitious."  I  do  not  know  what  that  means; 
it  struck  me  as  being  a  remarkable  sort  of  expression  to  make. 

THE  KOYAL  baking   POWDER   COMPANY'S  ATTITUDE   TOWARD   STATE  LEGISLATION  AGAINST 
ALUM  BAKING   POWDER.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  It  has  been  asserted  many  times  that  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  legislatures  and  sometimes  passed,  forbidding  the  use  of  alum  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  and  that  this  has  been  interpreted  as  forbidding  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powders.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  laws  have  been 
passed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  states  in  which  such  laws  have  been  passed? — A.  I  know 
what  you  are  driving  at  exactly.     You  mean  Missouri. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  one  that  I  had  in  mind. — A.  Well,  I  want  to  say  right  here  and 
now,  and  with  all  the  solemnity  that  attaches  to  an  oath,  that  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  never  had  knowledge  of  that  law  when  it  was  being  passed,  tior 
hy  any  act,  wordj  or  deed  had  to  do  with  the  passage  of  it,  although  the  contrary 
has  been  charged  by  the  other  side.  That  is  not  the  only  foul  charge  they  make. 
Now,  I  charge  that  they  have  been  going  to  legislatures  and  introducing  these  bills 
and  then  killing  them,  and  then  saying  to  the  world,  "Why,  all  the  states  have 

1  See  pp.  367-372. 
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rejected  these  bills  against  aliim,"  and  I  name  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  par- 
ticularly. We  have  said  nothing.  We  have  attended  to  our  business.  We  have 
simply  been  vilified  and  abused  by  these  people,  who  have  not  anything  else  to  do 
it  seems  to  me.  ' 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  such  legislation?— A.  Why,  it  was  the  greatest  surprise  to  us  in  the  world 
when  we  heard  or  it. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  same  statement  with  reference  to  the  pure-food  bills  in 
other  states — bills  that  include  alum  and  alum  baking  powder?— A.  As  I  say,  I  think 
our  friends  have  been  very  vigilant,  very  active  in  setting  up  these  things  and 
knocking  them  down.     They  certainly  are  trying  to  fasten  it  upon  us. 

Q.  You  say  positively,  then,  with  reference  to  the  other  states,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  Missouri,  that  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  taken  no  part  m 
promoting  legislation  against  alum  baking  powders? — A.  Oh,  we  have  triedf  inall 
proper  ways  to  get  legislation.     I  think  we  tried  to  do  so  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Q.  In  other  states  also? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  you  mean  by  proper  legislation? — A.  Legislation 
against  the  use  of  alum. 

Q.  It  was  not  to  protect  your  own  goods,  then? — A.  It  was  not  to  protect  our  own 
goods  particularly,  but  it  was  against  alum. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  the  alum  baking  powder  p  ople 
were  guilty  of  introducing  these  bills  into  legislatures  and  killing  them? — ^A.  That  is 
our  belief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it? — A.  That  is  our  belief. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  positively? — A.  No;  we  have  no  evidence  of  it  at  all,  but 
that  is  our  belief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  no  evidence  at  all?— A.  No;  somebody  haa  been 
doing  it;  we  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  have  done  it  in  some  States? — A.  Where  we  found 
some  bills  introduced,  we  have  tried  to  properly  further  them. 

Q.  So  the  New  York  bill  was  not  introduced  at  your  instance?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  you  tried  to  protect  yourselves  and  get 
proper  legislation? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  I  thought  vou  stated  you  had  had  the  New  York  bill  introduced,  or  words  to 
that  effect? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Or  that  you  had  endeavored  to  secure  proper  legislation? — A.  Well,  it  may 
have  been.  We  have  been  charged  and  saddled  with  so  many  things  started  by  theae 
alum  people  that  we  are  a  little  indignant  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  At  any  rate,  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, and  it  tended  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  alum  baking  powder,  and  you  did  what 
you  could  in  proper  ways,  you  say,  to  further  that  legislation  in  New  York?— A.  Yes; 
we  were  encouraged  in  that  by  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day,  I  believe,  on  the_ statute 
books  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  either  laws  or  ordinances 
or  regulations  of  the  boards  of  health,  or  something  of  that  sort,  against  using  alum 
in  whisky. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  you  know  who  was  instrumental  in  getting  those  laws 
passed? — A.  Oh,  no. 

METHODS  EMPLOYED   BY  THE  KOYAL  COMPANY  TO  PROMOTE  LEGISLATION — THE  NATIONAL 

HEALTH   SOCIETY.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  spoke  of  promoting  this  legislation  against  alum  baking 
powders  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  all  proper  means.  Would  you  mind  stating 
what  general  means  you  did  employ  in  promoting  this  legislation? — A.  We  probably 
had  an  attorney  or  representative  there. 

Q.  To  present  the  matter  before  the  committee?— A.  Yes;  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  think  people  who  live  in  Washington  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  attorney  was  engaged  to  present  your  case?— A.  No;  i  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the  National 
Health  Society  that  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  this  legislation  in  favor  ot 
pure  food  in  different  states?— A.  I  think  the  National  Health  Society  had  better  . 
answer  for  itself.  '  .     , 

Q.  The  question  was  whether  you  knew  anything  with  reference  to  the  National  , 
Health  Society? — A.  There  is  such  an  organization  incorporated,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  are  its  headquarters? — A.  In  New  York  City. 

1  See  p.  368.  ^ 
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Q.  Has  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to 
that  society? — A.  Well,  in  other  words,  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  is  the  Health  Society? 

Q.  If  you  prefer  to  put  it  in  that  way. — A.  Well,  this  is  lining  out  just  exactly  as 
5  thought  it  would. 

Q.  We  are  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  protect  yourself  fully.  Do  you  care  to 
answer  that  question?  I  asked  if  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Comj)any  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  National  Health  Society? — A.  It  may 
have  done  so;  yes. 

Q.  Has  it  done  so? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  it  has  or  has  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly?— A.  Yes;  I  know  Mr.  Kelly. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  in  the  National  Health  Society? — A.  I  think  the  National 
Health  Society  and  Mr.  Kelly  can  answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  position  is? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  interrogate 
me  on  a  lot  of  matters  that  do  not  pertain  to  our  business  at  all. 

Q.  The  question  is  asked  because  a  charge  has  been  made A.  (Interrupting. )  I 

know  there  have  been  a  great  many  charges  made.  We  would  not  do  very  much 
else  if  we  were  to  answer  all  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  us. 

Q.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly  is  practically  supported  by 
the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  as  the  National  Health  Society. — A.  Let  the 
people  who  make  the  charge  prove  it. 

Q.  We  give  you  an  opportunity  of  denying  it. — A.  Will  you  let  the  people  who 
make  the  charge  prove  it?  I  will  say  nothing  more.  Let  the  people  who  make  the 
charge  prove  it.     You  are  not  going  to  prove  it  by  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  Do  you  make  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
legislation  favorable  to  your  baking  powder  and  unfavorable  to  others? — A.  We  spend 
our  money  advertising  our  goods  and  making  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  And  in  promoting  legislation? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  sent  a  man  to  the  legislature  at  Albany;  did 
you  pay  for  that? — A.  Well,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind;  but  when  you  speak  of  an 
appropriation  I  understand  that  to  be  a  different  thing.  Naturally,  when  we  employ 
a  man  we  pay  him. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  men  frequently? — A.  No,  no;  the  whole  thing  has  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  us  these  last  two  years,  a  very  great  source  of  annoyance. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Does  the  National  Health  Society  make  appropriations 
along  that  hue? — A.  That  the  National  Health  Society  will  have  to  answer  for  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhah.)  How  long  has  this  National  Health  Society  been  in 
existence? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  since  your  attention  was  called  to  it? — A.  Oh,  I  think  you  probably 
saw  reference  to  it  in  some  of  the  literature  that  certain  of  our  opponents  have 
put  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  a  committee  of  the  National 
Pharmaceutical  Association  formed  to  aid  pure-food  legislation  in  the  various 
states? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Are  you  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know,  you  said,  whether  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
makes  contributions  to  the  National  Health  Society? — A.  How  did  I  answer  that 
before? 

Q.  I  think  you  answered  before  that  you  would  not  say  that  they  had,  nor  would 
you  say  that  they  had  not. — A.  Well,  I  will  let  that  answer  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  bona  fide  National 
Health  Society,  and  if  you  can  give  us  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  society?— A.  With 
regard  to  that,  I  think  I  have  given  all  the  information  that  I  have. 

Q.  You  did  not  name  the  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Can  you  give  us  the  address,  so  that  we  can  send  to  them  and 
get  the  information?  Would  New  York  City  reach  them?— A.  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  would,  I  think. 

THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND   PROHIBITS  THE   USE   OF   ALUM  BAKING   POWDERS.^ 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  a  further  statement  to  make  on  your  own 
account,  relating  to  this  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission?— A.  Well,  I  would 
like  to  say  this:  There  is  an  English  law  against  the  use  of  alum.  As  first  passed, 
the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  injurious  food  products  was  held  in  the  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, alum  baking  powder  case  to  be  not  applicable  to  alum  baking  powder,  but  the 
law  was  amended  to  meet  this  decision  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  alum  baking  pow- 
deiB.    Any  person  who  will  read  the  files  of  the  London  Grocer,  as  they  are  issued 

1  Sec  pap-e  381. 
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from  week  to  week,  will  find  prosecutions  right  along  against  the  alum  makers  and  " 
sellers. 

Q.  Are  there  similar  laws  elsewhere  in  Europe? — A.  I  believe  it  has  been  testified  ' ' 
so.  But  I  can  speak  with  certainty  in  regard  to  England,  because  I  have  seen  these  ' ' 
publications  in  the  London  Grocer.  " 

Q.  Your  information  with  reference  to  the  other  countries  is  not  definite?— A.  No. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  a  National  Health 
Society  in  England?-^A.  No;  I  do  not. 

THE   VALUE   OP  TRADE-MARKS   AS   ASSETS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  consider  the  names  of  your  various  brands  of  baking 
powders,  such  as  the  "Royal,"  the  "Price,"  and  so  on,  to  be  in  themselves  valuable 
assets? — A.  Oh,  yes.  It  has  taken  years  and  years  to  build  up  those  trade-marks.    I  '' 
think  the  general  public  has  a  very  poor  appreciation  or  understanding  of  the  value 
of  trade-marks. 

Q.  It  is  your  judgment  that  the  trade-marks  that  you  use  in  your  business  form  a  ' ' 
really  valuable  part  of  the  assets  for  capitalization? — A.  Why,  undoubtedly.  It  has  " 
taken  over  40  years  to  build  them  up. 

PKODHCTION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR.'  - 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  were  the  essential  -- 
ingredients  of  your  baking  powder? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  cream  of  tartar?    Is  it  imported? — A.  Yes;  theargolfrom 
which  it  is  made  comes  from  Europe.     The  European  output  is  about  70,000,000  "" 
pounds  a  year.  - 

Q.  How  much  is  imported? — A.  About  40  per  cent  of  that  is  imported. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  amount  imported  is  used  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  Understand,  that  does  not  all  go  into  baking  ' ' 
powder,  because  we  sell  cream  of  tartar  to  our  competitors  in  the  cream  of  tartar 
business.     I  should  think  that  perhaps  about  35  per  cent  of  the  cream  of  tartar  that 
the  Tartar  Chemical  Company  makes  is  sold  to  concerns  that  manufacture  cream  of  ■  ■ 
tartar  baking  powder.  *  . 

Q.  These  concerns  are  outside  of  your  own  company? — A.  Yes. 

COMPARATIVE    VALUE     OF    MATERIALS    ENTERING    INTO    ALUM    AND    CREAM    OF   TABTAR    'jljfifjfjffg 

BAKING  POWDERS.  ^aMMM! 

A.  (Continuing.)  I  might  just  add  that  the  relative  value  of  the  materials  that  entsr  ;;-;;;;; 
into  the  alum  baking  powder  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  materials  that  enter 
into  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  about  as  1  is  to  6;  so  that  when  the  EoyaJ 
baking  powder  sells  at  50  cents  the  other  is  not  worth  to  exceed  8.    Wheii  Royal  ........ 

baking  powder  sells,  as  it  does  more  frequently,  for  42  cents,  the  other  should  sell  ,,;.;.>;..,. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  it  your  claim  that  because  the  material  is  more  expensive  ,»,,„„ 

it  is  better? — A.  Well,  naturally.     If  it  were  not  better  we  would  not  pay  the  money  ^jjjjjjjj 
for  it,  that  is  all.     That  is  a  very  natural  commercial  conclusion. 

Q.  Is  not  wheat  flour  better  than  cream  of  tartar?— A.  You  would  not  pay  |15  for  j^^^^jj^| 

a  coat  if  you  could  get  a  $10  coat  just  as  good.  ;fi"Waaa 

Q.  Wheat  flour  is  cheaper,  is  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  know.  ,  o,iiim» 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  the  current  market  price  of  cream  of  tartar  is? — A.  I  think  yjn   i 

about  20  cents  or  22  cents.  ,:  |^|^"" "' 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  wheat  flour  is  cheaper  than  that?— A.  1  ^^^i:::: 

will  say,  I  have  not  figured  on  that.  _  t  JJJJJ 

Q.  Would  it  be  your  contention  that  if  flour  is  cheaper  it  is  deleterious?— A.  No;  1  ";;;;'; 

do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  think  you  can  very  well  compare  the  price  of  one  article  ;       ;; 

with  the  price  of  another,  and  say  that  the  cheaper  is  deleterious.   A  man  gets  a  glass  ,  , , 
of  lager  for  5  cents.     He  may  be  able  to  get  a  glass  of  whisky  for  15  cents.    A  con- 
noisseur  might,  perhaps,  pay  a  dollar  for  a  pony  of  brandy.     I  assume  that  the  man 
that  pays  a  dollar  for  a  pony  of  brandy  is  getting  a  better  article.                        .  ,„ 

Q.  Then,  what  is  the  point  of  this  statement  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  matenal. 

Do  you  make  that  to  justify  the  higher  price  for  your  article,  or  do  you  make  it     -&■  

(Interrupting.)     Simply  on  the  broad  ground  that  ours  is  a  better  article  and  wrtn  

the  money;  that  is  all.  ,  

Q.  You  do  not  make  it  then  as  a  reflection  on  the  other  article  simply  because  tne  -  -  -  - 
other  is  cheap? — A.  Oh,  no;   except  we  have  been  denounced  as  demandmg^ 
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extravagant  price,  while  they  claim  to  be  good  friends  of  the  public,  and  to  give  them 
something  for  nothing;  that  is  all. 

A.  Do  any  of  your  advertisements  speak  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  alum 
baking  powders  with  a  view  of  creating  an  impression  that  because  they  are  cheap 
they  are  injurious? — ^A.  Not  as  to  the  relative  values.  The  alum  powders  run  from 
5  to  60  cents  a  pound,  and  v.hile  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  all  the  reasons,  I  suppose 
some  of  the  goods  are  not  manufactured  with  the  same  care  as  others. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  the  cheaper  an  article  is,  the  better  it  is  for  the  people,  pro- 
vided it  is  all  right  otherwise? — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Exhibit  I. — Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  Royal  Baking  Poivder  Company. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  corporation  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations  (Revision  of  1896),"  approved  April  21, 
1896,  and  the  Several  supplements  thereto  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
poses hereinafter  mentioned,  and  we  do  hereby  assume  to  and  for  said  corporation 
all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  granted  to  and  conferred  upon  corporations  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  do  hereby  certify  and  set  forth  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

II.  The  location  of  the  principal  office  in  the  State  is  324  Warren  Street,  Jersey 
City,  Hudson  County,  New  Jersej',  and  the  name  of  the  agent  therein  and  in  charge 
thereof  upon  whom  process  against  this  corporation  may  be  served  is  Samuel  Lim- 
erick, junior. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  manufacturing,  buying, 
selling,  importing,  exporting,  refining,  and  dealing  in  baking  powders,  argols,  cream 
of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  all  other  chemicals  which  are  or  may  be  component  parts 
of  baking  powder  or  may  be  conveniently  produced  or  dealt  in  in  connection  there- 
with, and  generally  to  carry  on  any  manufacturing  or  other  business  which  can  con- 
veniently be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  or  in  or 
upon  the  premises  of  the  company;  also  to  purchase,  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of 
patent  rights,  letters  patent,  processes,  devices,  inventions,  trade-marks,  experience, 
formulas,  good  will,  and  other  rights;  and  also  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  assign,  trans- 
fer, mortgage,  pledge,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  or  of 
any  bonds,  securities,  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  created  by  any  other  corporation 
or  corporations  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  of  any  other  State,  and  while  owner  of 
such  stock  to  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  ownership,  including 
theright  to  vote  thereon;  and  also  to  do  and  transact  all  acts,  business,  and  things 
incident  to  or  relating  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  out  its  business,  as  aforesaid. 

Said  corporation  may  conduct  business  in  other  States  or  in  foreign  countries,  and 
have  one  or  more  offices  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  may  hold,  purchase, 
mortgage,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the  books  of 
the  corporation  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

IV.  The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
twenty  million  dollars  ($20,000,000) .  The  number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is 
divided  is  two  hundred  thousand,  and  the  par  value  of  each  share  is  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  it  will  commence  business  is  one 
thousand  dollars. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  of  two  classes;  preferred  stock  and  common  stock.  Ten 
million  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  preferred  stock,  but  at  no  time  shall  the 
total  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  capital  paid  in 
cash  or  property. 

The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the  corpora- 
tion is  hereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  rights  to  dividends  from  profits  shall 
be  subject  thereto,  but  no  such  working  capital  shall  be  accumulated  until  all  divi- 
dends due  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  paid. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding  six  per 
centum  per  annum.  Such  dividends  shall  be  payable  quarter  yearly  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  and  the  first  dividend  representing  the  four 
Miounts  beginning  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  shall  be  for  two 
per  cent  and  shall  be  payable  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Such 
dividends  shall  be  cumulative,  and  if  the  profits  in  any  one  year  declarable  as  divi- 
dends shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  such  year  upon  said  preferred 
stock,  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later  period  until  the  full  amount 
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of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall  have  been  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  before  any  dividend  is  declaied  on  the  common  stock.  The  amount  of 
such  annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  in  each  year  be  reserved  for  such 
payment  before  any  dividend  shall  be  set  apart  or  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock.  The  face  value  of  the  preferred 
stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be 
paid  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  thereafter  the  common  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

So  long  as  the  dividends  reserved  on  said  preferred  stock  shall  be  paid  as  and  when 
the  same  are  by  this  instrument  provided  to  be  paid,  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
stock  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question.  In  the  event,  however,  that  any 
dividend  due  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  paid  when  payable  hereunder,  and 
shall  remain  so  unpaid  for  a  period  of  four  months,  then  a  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  shall  be  called  at  the  request  of  any  preferred  stock- 
holder or  stockholders  owning  preferred  stock  of  the  par  value  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($50,000),  which  meeting  shall  be  convened  on  ten  days'  notice  by  mailing  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  each  preferred  stockholder  of  record  at  the  time  such  notice  is 
mailed  to  his  address  as  the  same  appears  at  the  time  upon  the  preferred-stock  ledger 
hereinbelow  mentioned;  and  at  such  meeting,  if  said  dividend  still  remains  unpaid, 
'  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  preferred  stock  present  or  represented  at  said  meet- 
ing shall  be  entitled  to  elect  a  new  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  the  voting 
power  theretofore  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock  of  the  company  shall  for 
the  time  being  wholly  cease. 

The  election  of  the  new  board  of  directors  in  the  manner  hereinabove  specified 
shall  terminate  the  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  existing  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  common 'Stockholders.  Thereafter  and  until  all  arrearages  of  divi- 
dends shall  have  been  paid,  or  accumulated  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  voting  power  theretofore  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock 
shall  vest  and  remain  in  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock.  One  month  after  the 
payment  of  all  defaulted  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  or  the  accumulation  of 
net  earnings  equal  to  said  defaulted  dividends,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  preferred  stock  shall  cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  power  shall  be 
restored  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and  a  new  board  of  directors  may  be 
elected  by  such  exclusive  vote  of  the  common  stock  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and 
held  as  above  provided,  concerning  any  meeting  following  a  default  in  the  payment 
of  dividends  on  the  preferred'  stock,  save  only  that  notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
alone  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and,  such  meeting  being  held  and  such 
new  board  being  elected,  the  term  of  oflEice  of  each  director  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  preferred  stock  shall  at  once  expire. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  company  shall  cause  a  full  audit  of  its  accounts 
to  be  made  by  some  certified  public  accountant,  which  audit  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company. 

During  any  period  of  time  that  the  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  preferred-stock  holders,  the  books  of  account  showing  the 
business  and  earnings  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times, 
not  oftener  than  once  in  3  months,  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  owners 
of  a  majority  of  the  common  stock. 

The  by-laws  of  the  corporation  shall  contain  provisions  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going, and  the  portion  of  said  by-laws  so  providing  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
or  change  save  by  the  assent  in  writing  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  and  also  by  the  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  out- 
standing shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  company. 

A  preferred-stock  ledger  shall  be  kept  by  the  company  at  its  principal  office,  set- 
ting forth  the  names  and  post-oflBce  addresses  of  the  preferred  stockholders,  respec- 
tively, and  the  number  of  shares  of  preferred  stock  held  by  each,  and  each  transfer 
of  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  and  like  information  as  to  each  transferee  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  entered  upon  such  ledger,  which  shall  be  at  all  reasonable 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  owner  of  said  preferred  stock. 

No  mortgage  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  nor  shall  any  class  ol 
its  capital  stock  now  or  hereafter  existing,  other  than  its  common  stock,  be  increased, 
nor  shall  said  company  be  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other  company 
unless  (in  the  event  that  the  company  shall  at  the  time  be  managed  by  a  board  oj 
directors  elected  by  the  holders  of  the  common  stock)  there  shall  be  first  obtamea 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stocK 
outstanding  at  the  time,  or  unless  (in  the  event  that  at  such  time  the  company  shall 
be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stocK; 
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the  like  consent  to  be  first  obtained  of  the  holders  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
common  stock. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  construed  aa  limitations  upon  the  voting  power 
of  the  holders  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  (no  voting  power  whatever  on  any 
question  being  vested  in  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock,  except  as  hereinabove 
provided),  any  future  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  anywise  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, said  jjrovisions  having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  to  these 
presents  as  constituting  conditions  precedent  of  the  organization  of  said  company. 

V.  The  names  and  post-oflBce  addresses  of  the  incorporators  and  the  number  of 
shares  subscribed  for  by  each  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

P.  0.  address. 

No.  of 
shares  sub- 
scribed for. 

Tflmp«!  C  Youne     

55  Montgomery  st. ,  Jersey  City  Hudson  Co    N  J 

T.  Bprtrand  Smith. 

48  Macdonougli  St.,  borough  of  Brooklyn,   city  of  New 
York.N.  Y. 

Samuel  B.  Lawrence 

13  Astor  Place,  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
660  Park  ave. ,  borough  of  Manhattan,  ctty  of  New  York . . . 

~i' 

2  shares. 

10  shares. 

The  period  for  the  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  unlimited. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively,  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Jas.  C.  Youno.  [l. 

L.  Bertrand  Smith.        [l. 

Henry  C.  Demoeest.       [l. 

Samuel  B.  Lawrence,     [l. 

Sumner  W.  White.  [l.  s.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Chas.  Edgar  Mills. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Neni  York,  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  commissioner  of  deeds  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  personally  appeared  James  C.  Young,  L.  Bertrand  Smith,  Henry  0. 
Demorest,  Samuel  B.  Lawrence,  and  Sumner  W.  White,  who  I  am  satisfied  are  the 
persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  I  having  first  made 
known  to  them  the  contents  thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge  that  they  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  ofiicial  seal  this  28th  day  of  February,  1899. 

[l.  s.]  Charles  Edgar  Mills, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York, 

115  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

[10c.  internal-revenue  stamp,  cancelled.] 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  city  and 
rounty  of  New  York,  personally  appeared  James  C.  Young,  L.  Bertrand  Smith, 
Henry  C.  Demorest,  Samuel  B.  Lawrence,  and  Sumner  W.  White,  who  I  am  satis- 
fied are  the  persons  najned  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  I 
having  first  made  known  to  them  the  contents  thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge 
that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

C.  P.  Northrop, 
Notary  Public,  New  York  Co. 

[10c.  internal-revenue  stamp,  cancelled.] 

State  of  New  York,  Cmtnty  of  New  York,  ss: 

I,  William  Sohmer,  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York,  and  also  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  said  county,  the  same  being  a  court  of  record,  do  hereby  certify  that 
0.  P.  Northrop,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  certificate  of  the  proof  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  annexed  instrument  and  therein  written,  was  at  the  time  of  taking 
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such  proof  and  acknowledgment  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  duly  com- 
missioned and  sworn,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  State  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edgments and  proofs  of  deeds  or  conveyances  for  land,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
in  said  State  of  New  York.  And  further,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  such  notary  public,  and  verily  believe  that  the  signature  to  said  certifleate 
of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  said 
court  and  county  the  1  day  of  Mch.,  1899. 

[l.  s.]  Wm.  Sohmek,  Clerk 

[10c.  internal-revenue  stamp,  cancelled.] 

[Endorsed.] 

"Received  in  the  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office  Mar.  1st,  A.  D.  1899,  and 

recorded  in  clerk's  record  No. ,  on  page . 

John  G.  Fisher,  Ckrh." 
"Filed  Mar.  1,  1899. 

Geobge  Wurts,  Secretary  of /State." 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of  State: 

I,  George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  and  the  endorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  filed  in  my  office  on  the  first  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899,  and 
now  remaining  on  file  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  at 
Trenton,  this  eighteenth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  George  Wurts,  Secretary  of  State. 


Exhibit  2. — By-laws  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
Article  I. — Meeting  of  stockholders. 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  company,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  in  each 
year  after  the  year  1899,  at  12  o'clock  m.  The  polls  shall  be  open  from  12.15  to  1.15 
p.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  two  or  more  inspectors  of  election  (no  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director),  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  stock 
present  or  represented  at  the  meeting  and  qualified  to  vote  for  directors. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  ,by  the  president,  and 
shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning  dhe-flfth  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time  and  naving  the  right  to  vote  shall, 
in  writing,  make  application  therefor  to  the  president  or  directors,  stating  the  object  of 
such  meeting.  The  business  transacted  at  special  meetings  shall  be  confined  to  the 
objects  stated  in  the  call. 

Sec.  3.  A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  shall  also  be  called, 
as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  by  the  president,  at  the  request  of  any 
stockholders  owning  preferred  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $50,000,  in  case  of  four 
months'  default  in  payment  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock.  In  case  of  the 
neglect  or  refusal  of  the  president  to  call  such  a  special  meeting  upon  such  request, 
such  meeting  may  be  called  by  any  such  requesting  preferred  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
shall  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  specified  for  the 
meeting,  addressed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business  as  the  same  appears  m  the 
list  of  addresses  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Sec  5.  So  long  as  the  dividends  reserved  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company 
shall  be  paid  as  and  when  the  same  become  due  and  payable,  the  holders  of  the 
preferred  stock  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question,  but  the  voting  power 
at  all  such  elections  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock.  If  any  divi- 
dend on  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  paid  when  due,  and  shall  remain  unpaia 
for  the  period  of  four  months,  the  preferred  stockholders  may  at  a  special  meeting  oi 
the  stockholders  called  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  article  elect  a  new  boaro  oi 
directors  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  or  until  tneir 
successors  are  elected, 
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The  election  of  such  new  board  of  directors  by  the  preferred  stockholders  shall 
terminate  the  terms  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  existing  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  common  stock.  Thereafter  and  until  all  arrearages  of  dividends  upon 
the  preferred  stock  shall  have  been  paid  or  accumulated,  the  holders  of  common 
stock  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question.  One  month  after  the  payment 
of  all  defaulted  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  or  the  accumulations  of  net  earn- 
ings equal  to  such  defaulted  dividends,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclusively  in 
the  preferred  stock  shall  cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  power  shall  be  restored  to 
the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and  the  new  board  of  directors  may  be  elected  by 
such  exclusive  vote  of  the  common  stock  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  aa  in 
section  3  of  this  article  above  provided  concerning  any  meeting  following  a  default 
in  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  save  only  that  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  alone  to  the  holders  of  the  common  Stock,  and  such  meeting  being 
held  and  such  new  board  being  elected,  the  term  of  office  of  each  director  elected 
by  the  vote  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  at  once  expire. 

Article  II. — Directors. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  stockholders  or  of 
such  greater  nunaber,  not  exceeding  thirteen,  as  by  action  of  the  directors  or  stock- 
holders may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed.  The  first  board  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  company,  and  the  members  thereof  shall  hold  office 
as  herein  provided  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 


The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of 
business  without  imnecessary  delay  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  3.  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  company  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  at  such  place  outside  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  may  be  fixed  by  them. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  of  office  of  directors  elected  at  annual  meetings  of  the  stockhold- 
ers shall  he  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected;  provided,  however,  that 
the  terms  of  office  of  each  director  of  the  company  shall  cease  upon  the  election  of 
his  successor  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied in  sections  3  and  5  of  Article  I  of  these  by-laws. 

Sec.  5.  The  directors  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  among  their  number  a  president 
and  one  or  more  vice-presidents.  A  secretary  and  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  either  from  their  own  number  or  not,  as  the 
board  in  each  case  elects. 

The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum 
and  with  such  sureties  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  board  of  directors  may  also  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  appoint  such  other 
officer  or  officers  with  such  powers  as  may  by  resolution  be  determined. 

Sec.  6.  The  stockholders  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
board  of  directors,  and  any  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  directors 
shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds. 

Sec  7.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president 
of  the  company.  Directors  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  the  board,  at  least  two  days  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however, 
in  any  instance  waive  such  notice  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Akticle  III. — Executive  committee. 
[See  amendment  May  4, 1899,  attached.] 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  appoint  two  directors,  who,  with  the  president,  shall 
constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  committee  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  board  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  executive  committee  shall  keep  full  and  complete  minutes  and  records  of  its 
meetings,  proceedings,  and  acts  held  and  taken  in  intervals  between  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit  the  same  to  the  board. 
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Royal  BaHng  Powder  Company — Amendmeni  to  by-laws  adapted  May  4th,  1899. 
Article  III. — Executive  committee. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  appoint  four  persons,  holders  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  directors 
■who,  with  the  president,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  committee 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  intervals  between 
the  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  executive  committee  shall  keep  full  and  complete  minutes  and  records  of  its 
meetings,  proceedings,  and  acts  held  and  taken  in  intervals  between  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit  the  same  to  the  board. 

Meetings  of  the  executive  committee  shall  only  be  called  on  at  least  one  day's 
notice  to  all  the  members  unless  a  waiver  of  such  notice  is  signed. 

Aeticlb  IV. — The  president  and  vice-president. 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock  of  the  company.  He  shall  have  power,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  examine  the  books  and  the  accounts  of  all  officers,  agents,  and  employees 
of  the  company.  He  shall  prepare  a  report  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  for  approval.  He  shall 
have  and  exercise  general  supervision  over  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  negotiate  trade  contracta  and  engage  and  discharge  and 
fix  the  salaries  of  all  employees  other  than  those  appointed  or  employed  by  the 
board  or  executive  committee.  He  shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive 
committee  and  keep  them  advised  of  all  business  of  the  company. . 

Sec.  2.  The  vice-presidents.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  president, 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  president,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  to  designate,  by  the  board  of  direct- 
ors at  any  meeting  and  without  notice  on  the  written  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
holders  of  the  common  stock. 

Article  V. — Secretary. 

Sec.  1.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of 
the  stockholders,  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall 
be  custodian  of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all  the  votes  of  the  directors,  execu- 
tive committee,  and  stockholders  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
course  of  its  business  affix  the  same  to  all  stock  certificates  issued,  and  when  author- 
ized by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  executive  committee  so  to  do,  he  shall  affix 
the  seal  to  contracts  and  other  instruments. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  directors,  give  all  notices  required  for 
the  election  of  directors,  and  meetings  of  the  directors  and  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  records,  resolutions,  and  papers  acted  upon  by 
the  board,  and  also  of  all  letters  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Sec.  5.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  shall  be  kept  under  his  direction,  and 
he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  charged  with  by  the  board  of  direct- 
ors or  executive  committee. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  pro  tem. 
to  make  record  of  its  meetings  and  do  whatever  else  pertaining  to  such  office  the 
board  may  direct. 

Article  VI. — Treasurer. 

Sec.  1.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the 
company,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company  in  such  place  or 
places  as  the  board  of  directors  or  executive  committee  may  direct,  and  shall  "disburse 
the  same.  He  shall  sign  all  checks  of  said  company,  which  shall  also  be  counter- 
signed by  such  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  company  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  empowered  in  that  regard  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee. 

Article  VII. — Transfer  and  registration  of  stock. 

Sec.  1.  All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholders,  in  person  or  by 
attorney,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the  old 
certificate  for  the  shares  transferred  shall  in  each  case  be  surrendered  and  cancelea 
and  a  new  certificate  issued  in  lieu  thereof. 
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Sec.  2.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  company  and  be 
signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president  and  the  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors 
diall  make,  and  from  time  to  time  alter  or  amend,  suitable  regulations  providing  for 
the  registration  of  certificates  of  stock. 

Abticle  VIII. — Dividends. 

Sec.  1.  The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding 
six  per  centum  per  annum.  Such  dividends  shall  be  payable  quarter-yearly  on  the 
fast  days  of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  except  that  the  first  dividend,  repre- 
senting the  four  months  beginning  March  1, 1899,  shall  be  for  two  per  cent  and  shall 
be  payable  July  1, 1899.  Such  dividends  shall  be  cumulative,  and  if  the  profits  in  any 
one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be  sufiicient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  such 
year,  upon  said  preferred  stock,  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later 
period  until  the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall 
have  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock  before  any  dividend  is  declarable  on  the 
common  stock. 

The  amount  of  such  annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  in  each  year  be 
reserved  for  such  payment  before  any  dividend  shall  be  set  apart  or  paid  on  the 
common  stock. 

The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  semi-annually  or  quarter-yearly,  as 
the  board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Sec  2.  The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the 
company  is  vested  in  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  rights  to  dividends  from  profits 
shall  be  subject  thereto;  but  no  such  working  capital  shall  be  accumulated  until  all 
dividends  due  on  the  preferred  stock  have  been  paid. 

Sec  3.  The  face  value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends 
shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be 
paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  the  common  stock, 
and  thereafter  the  common  stock  shall  be  entiUed  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

•     Article  IX. — Order  of  business. 

The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Heading  and  approval  of  minutes  of  previous  meetings. 

2.  Reports  of  officers. 

3.  Reports  of  committees. 

4.  Uhnnished  business. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Aeticle  X. — Seal. 

The  corporate  seal  shall  contain  the  words  "Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
Incorporated." 

Aeticle  XI. — Corporate  limitations. 

No  mortgage  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  nor  shall  any  cl?ss  of  its 
capital  stock  now  or  hereafter  existing,  other  than  its  common  stock,  be  increased, 
nor  shall  said  company  be  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other  company,  nor 
shall  said  company  vote  any  of  the  stock  of  any  other  corporation  that  may  be  at  any 
time  prior  to  March  6th,  1899,  held  or  owned"  by  it,  or  permit  the  same  to  be  voted 
in  favor  of,  or  authorize  the  placing  of,  any  mortgage  of  any  kind  or  character  upon 
any  of  the  properties  of  any  of  the  said  corporations,  unless  (in  the  event  that  the 
company  shall  at  the  time  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  holders 
of  the  common  stock)  there  shall  be  first  obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  hold- 
ers of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  outstanding  at  the  time,  or  unless 
(in  the  event  that  the  company  at  such  time  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock)  there  shall  be  first  obtained  the  like 
consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  out- 
standing at  the  time. 

Article  XII. — Amendments. 

Sec  1.  Any  one  or  more  of  these  by-laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to  or 
repealed,  except  as  provided  in  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  arti- 
cle, at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
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or  by  the  board  of  directors  at  any  meeting,  and  without  notice,  on  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  common  stock. 

Sec.  2.  Any  by-law  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  without  notice,  except  that  sections  3  and  5  of  Article 
I,  section  4  of  Article  II,  and  section  1  of  Article  VIII  shall  be  altered,  amended 
added  to,  or  repealed  only  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  by  the  vo'te 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  outstanding  shares  of  common  stock,  and  with  the  approval 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  company;  and 
except  that  Article  XI  shall  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed  only  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  such  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  preferred  or  common,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  is  required  pursuant  to  Article  XI,  to  authorize  the  creation  of  any 
mortgage  indebtedness. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  NOERIS, 

Business  manager,  Xevj  York  Times,  Xew  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-ChaiTman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  John 
Norris,  business  manager  of  the  Xew  York  Times,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  foUows: 

PERSONAL   STATEMENT   OF  THE   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  state  how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  buying  paper,  particularly  for  the  general  newspaper  industry? — A.  Mne 
years. 

Q.  With  what  other  large  papers  have  you  been  connected  in  Xew  York  Ciity? — 
A.  The  New  York  World. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  business  you  have  been  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  paper  combination,  I  infer? — A.  Direct. 

Q.  If  you  would  make  your  own  statement  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
combination  and  its  effect  upon  newspapers,  and  so  on,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive 
that  first,  and  ask  any  questions  we  wish  afterwards. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  You  have  asked  me  to  appear  before  you  and 
give  information  respecting  paper  prices  and  the  results  brought  about  by  the  con- 
solidation of  a  number  of  paper  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Company.  I  do 
so  with  the  utmost  willingness,  and  in  summarizing  my  reply  to  your  inquiries  I 
assert  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  failed  in  every  expectation  it  held 
out  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  greater  under 
consolidation  than  under  individual  ownership  of  the  paper  mills.  The  economies 
which  were  to  be  obtained  under  the  consolidated  management  have  not  been  real- 
ized. The  export  trade  has  fallen  off,  or  at  least  has  not  increased,  though  that  war 
to  be  the  strong  feature  of  the  consolidated  companies'  effort.  The  promised  policy 
of  an  enlightened  self-interest  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  net  result  to  newspapes 
publishers  has  been  an  increase  of  over  $4,800,000  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  news 
print  paper. 

The  newspaper  with  which  I  am  connected  has  always  maintained  that  its  opin- 
ions can  only  be  expressed  through  its  editorial  columns,  so  I  will  state  preliminarily 
that  I  speak  for  myself  only,  and  not  for  any  particular  newspaper,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  practically  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country  object  to  the  increase  of 
price.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  the  views  of  newspaper  publishers,  and  I  can 
fairly  say  that  I  express  the  views  of  all  the  large  consumers  of  news  print  paper. 

AMOUNT    AND    VARIETY    OP   PAPER   MANUTACTUBED. 

May  I  ask  your  indulgence  by  su^esting  to  you  at  the  outset  to  observe  the  dis- 
tinction between  paper  as  used  in  the  general  sense,  and  news  print  paper  as  it  is 
limited  by  this  inquiry.  To-day  there  are  probably  723  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  news  print  mills  number  63.  The  total  production  of  the 
723  paper  mills  in  active  operation  may  be  any  figure  up  to  $195,000,000,  according 
to  the  credulity  of  the  paper  manufacturer  who  furnishes  the  figures,  but  according 
to  the  Commissioner  of  labor  the  total  is  $97,000,000,  and  this  production  will 
include  book  paper,  straw  board,  writings,  manilas,  and  numberless  other  articles. 
But  the  gross  production  of  the  news-print  paper  mills  of  the  country  will  not  exceed 
126,000,000.  This  distinction  is  important  in  differentiatiug  the  news-print  mills 
from  aU  other  kinds  of  paper  mills. 

407 
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THE    PAPER    INDUSTRY    PRIOR    TO    THE    ORGANIZATION     OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPEB 

COMPANY.^ 

For  18  years  there  had  been  a  steady  downward  tendency  in  the  price  of  news  print 
paper,  due  to  many  causes,  notably  the  substitution  of  wood  for  rags  in  making  pulp, 
improvements  in  machinery  and  in  methods  of  manufacture,  increased  consumption, 
and  wholesale  production  under  concentrated  supervision,  so  that  in  the  year  1897, 
news  print  paper  which  had  sold  18  years  previous  for  9  cents  per  pound,  or  $180  per 
ton,  was  sold,  delivered  in  the  newsrooms  in  New  York  City,  at  1.60  cents  per 
pound,  or  $32  per  ton,  payment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  that  all  weight  in  excess  of 
a  given  standard — say  114  pounds  per  1,000  8-page  sheets — should  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  that  the  newspaper  should  also  have  the  benefit  of  the 
deficiency  in  case  the  weight  of  the  paper  should  fall  below  standard.  All  white 
waste  was  to  be  taken  away  by  the  manufacturer  without  charge  of  any  kind  to  the 
publisher.  Three  weeks'  supply  of  the  paper  was  to  be  kept  on  storage  in  New  York 
at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  at  an  average  of 
30  days  after  use  of  paper.  In  making  yearly  contracts  with  publishers,  many  man- 
ufacturers obligated  themselves  to  meet  market  prices,  so  that  the  newspaper 
publisher  practically  had  a  guarantee  that  his  raw  material  should  not  cost  him  more 
than  the  market  price.  This  practice  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Middle 
West  than  in  the  East,  and  in  the  year  1897  the  price  of  news  print  paper  throughout 
the  country — that  is,  for  large  dailies — averaged  about  1.75  cents  per  pound,  or  $35 
per  ton. 

Competition  between  manufacturers  became  so  intense  that  they  frequently  gave 
long  credits  to  weak  newspapers  and  carried  the  burdens  of  bankrupt  concerns  to 
the  disadvantage  of  solvent  ones.  However,  the  competition  had  many  advantages. 
It  forced  economies  and  improvements  in  manufactures,  increased  consumption,  and 
promoted  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Within  the  period  of  7  years  the  speed  of  paper- 
making  machines  was  increased  from  200  to  500  feet  per  minute.  Their  width  was 
increased  to  162  inches.  Their  capacity  for  -running  without  stops  was  improved, 
and  their  output  was  further  enhanced  by  enlargement  of  orders  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  many  as  5  or  6  fast  running  machines  could  be  operated  continuously  day 
and  night  from  January  to  December  without  stopping  to  change  for  variation  in 
weight  of  paper,  in  width,  color,  quality,  or  surface.  Pulp  made  in  an  adjoining  mill 
would  be  pumped  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  pulp  mill  to  the  paper  mill,  saving 
probably  a  dollar  per  ton  upon  manufacture  in  that  one  item.  Numerous  economiea  ' 
of  a  similar  character  were  introduced.  Rags  were  entirely  discarded  and  sulphite, 
pulp  was  substituted  for  rags  in  giving  strength  and  fiber  to  the  paper.  The  con- 
version of  water  power  into  electric  power  and  its  transmission  by  wire  also  con- 
tributed to  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture.  A  complete  revolution  in  method  was 
made  and  news  print  paper  was  put  upon  the  car  at  the  mill  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $25 
per  ton.  I  may  say  that  the  cost  was  brought  down  to  $20  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the 
items  of  insurance  and  taxes,  depreciation  and  interest  on  investment. 

This  reduction  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper  and  the  use  of  the  linotype  machine 
cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers  and  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
size  of  daily  and  Sunday  editions.  It  also  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  retail  price 
of  newspapers  and  in  an  enormous  increase  of  newspaper  circulation,  and  in  corre- 
sponding demands  upon  manufacturers  for  news-print  paper.  One  publication  that 
I  have  in  mind  increased  in  4  years  from  a  consumption  of  13,000  tons  per  annum 
to  30,000  tons  per  annum.  The  stimulus  given  Jo  news-print  manufacture  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  about  400  tons  per  day  capacity  during  the  year  1896.  Pulp  wood 
was  then  cut  from  the  cheap  timber  lands  of  Canada  and  imported  free  of  duty,  the 
transportation  to  the  American  mills  in  many  cases  being  entirely  by  water.  At  that 
time  mechanically-ground  wood  or  wood  pulp  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
the  duty  averaging  $1.20  per  ton.  The  duty  on  news-print  paper  was  15  per  cent,  or 
$3  per  ton,  but  no  news-print  paper  was  imported. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  A  CONSOLIDATION  OF  PAPER  MANCPACTURBS. 

This  was  the  situation  when  a  committee  of  paper  manufacturers,  composed  of 
William  A.  Russell,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Warner  Miller,  A.  C.  Paine,  and  Wellington 
Smith,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  31,  1896,  and 
urged  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper.  At  that  meeting  I  charged  that 
the  manufacturers  then  present  were  planning  to  consolidate  all  the  large  news-print 
paper  mills  of  the  country;  that  they  proposed  to  increase  the  price  of  news-print 
paper  to  2J  cents  per  pound,  and  that  they  were  seeking  Congressional  aid  through 
tariff  legislation  to  assure  protection  for  themselves  against  the  possible  competition 
of  Canada,  which  had  limitless  possibilities  for  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  for 
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cheap  timber  supplies,  and  for  cheap  water  routes  to  the  market.  The  paper  manu- 
facturers protested  vehemently  against  the  intimation  that  they  contemplated  a  raise 
in  the  price.  They  declared  that  if  they  should  consolidate — and  I  quote  the  exact 
words  of  Mr.  WilUam  A.  Russell,  the  first  president  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany—"they  would  save  11,500,000  per  annum  by  reducing  their  working  force," 
and  that  they  would  also  make  great  gains  by  developing  an  immense  export  trade. 
They  declared  that  every  dictate  of  enlightened  self-interest  would  impel  them  to 
keep  prices  down.  They  knew  that  their  customers  were  rich  and  powerful,  and 
that  a  combination  could  not  lon^  exist  under  any  other  policy.  Mr.  Russell  denied 
that  any  newspaper  publisher  seriously  believed  there  would  be  an  increase  of  price 
under  the  consolidation,  because  offers  of  long-time  contracts  for  paper  supplies  at 
the  then  prevailing  price  had  been  made  to  the  publishers  and  had  been  rejected  by 
them.  When  asked  whether  the  destruction  of  competition  was  contemplated,  Mr. 
Russell  replied,  "If  prices  were  cheaper,  other  manufacturers  could  not  exist,  but  if 
we  put  up  prices  we  would  hold  the  umbrella  over  all." 

Replying  to  those  statements,  I  insisted  that  the  paper  manufacturers  were  taking 
advantage  of  tariff  protection  to  combine  against  their  customers  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  price,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  tariff  legislation,  because  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  by  reason  of  natural  resources  and  advantages,  was  then  able  to 
undersell  the  world;  and  1  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  that  statement  by  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  New  York  in  February,  1898,  when  he  painted 
a  roseate  picture  of  the  foreign  trade  in  paper  awaiting  the  American  manufacturer. 
He  figured  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  maported  $25,000,000  worth  of 
paper  annually,  and  that  they  shipped  goods  worth  $36,000,000  to  other  countries, 
and  he  asked,  "Why  should  we  not  have  it?"  Again,  in  February,  1899,  Mr.  Chis- 
holm extended  his  dream  of  empire,  saying,  "If  the  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States  should  determine  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world,  there  is  no  nation  that 
could  stand  against  us  with  our  natural  resources  and  our  national  traits  of  character. ' ' 

Congress  apparently  rehed  upon  the  promises  and  pledges  of  the  news-print  paper 
manufecturers,  and  the  duty  on  mechanically-ground  wood  was  increased  from  10 
per  cent,  or  an  average  of  $1.20  per  ton,  to  $1.67  per  ton,  and  the  duty  on  news-print 
paper  (costing  less  than  2  cents  per  pound)  was  raised  by  the  so-called  Dingley  bill 
from  15  per  cent,  or  $3  per  ton,  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $6  per  ton.  Prior  to 
that  enactment  no  news-print  paper  had  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  Government  derived  absolutely  no  revenue  therefrom,  because  the  American 
mills  could  make  paper  more  cheaply  than  any  other  mills.  The  doubling  of  the 
rate  under  such  circumstances  made  the  duty  prohibitory  and  paved  the  way  for 
that  increase  in  price  which  was  subsequently  made. 

THE  INCORPORATION  OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY.^ 

The  International  Paper  Company  filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  New  York  State 
on  Monday,  January  31,  1898,  paying  a  tax  of  $56,250  to  the  state,  and  purporting 
to  be  located  at  Corinth,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  Its  authorized  capital  stock  was 
$45,000,000,  and  power  was  given  to  issue  $10,000,000  in  bonds— a  total  of  $55,000,000. 
The  stock  was  divided  into  common  and  preferred,  $20,000,000  of  common  stock,  and 
$25,000,000  of  preferred  stock  at  6  per  cent.  All  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  company — 24  mills  in  all — 
producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output  at  that  time.  Subsequently  this 
number  of  mills  was  increased  by  purchase  to  30  and  the  percentage  of  output  was 
slightiy  increased,  but  the  new  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  which 
were  finished  last  November,  have  since  disturbed  and  reduced  this  percentage.  The 
worthless  condition  of  some  of  the  properties  acquired  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  brief  prepared  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  on  December  11, 1898,  and  submitted  to  the  JointHigh Commission. 

Many  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  mill  consolidation  were  men  whose  mills  were 
located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts.  Some 
of  the  mills  were  deficient  in  those  factors  which  are  essential  to  competition.  Of 
the  98  paper  machines  that  were  included  in  the  merger  only  48  were  of  recent  con- 
struction or  of  desirable  patterns,  and  I  am  violating  no  confidence  when  I  say  that 
the  new  paper  company  was  forced  to  spend  $2, 000, 000  upon  its  machinery  to  bring  it  to 
a  state  of  efficiency;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  not  one  new  paper  machine  has 
been  added  to  the  company's  plant  in  a  period  of  3  years.  One  of  the  mills  taken 
mto  the  consolidation,  the  Haverhill,  has  been  dismantled.  Another  one,  Herkimer, 
has  been  used  to  manufacture  butchers'  manila  paper.  One  mill  that  went  into  the 
trust  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,200,000  required  an  immediate  expenditure  of  $250,000 
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to  put  its  macHinery  into  condition.  One  of  the  machines  on  which  a  capitalization 
of  $24,000  per  ton  daily  output  had  been  issued  had  been  operated  by  Senator  Warner 
Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  extraordinary  collection  of  junk  was  merged  with 
the  other  and  more  recent  mills  and  upon  practically  the  same  terms  of  capitaliza- 
tion. The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
that  the  common-stock  issue  of  nearly  $20,000,000  represented  only  good  will,  though 
they  now  deny  with  vehemence  that  that  stock  did  not  represent  value.  For  a  period 
.  they  paid  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  but  with  the  threat  of  competition  those 
dividends  were  stopped.  Some  of  the  mills  acquired  by  the  merger  were  using  leased 
water  powers  and  were  bought  by  the  consolidated  company  subject  to  an  annual 
rental  of  $196,000.  Other  expenses  thrust  upon  the  corporation,  if  capitalized,  would 
have  added  many  million  dollars  to  the  obligations  of  the  company,  so  that  the  news- 
paper publisher  was  forced  to  pay  the  carrying  charges  upon  a  capitalization  exceed- 
ing $55,000,000,  though  modern  plants  with  improved  machinery,  and  better  locar 
tion,  and  more  economical  operation  could  have  been  built  for  $15,000,000 — ^leaving  a 
burden  of  $40,000,000  to  be  carried  by  the  newspaper  publisher. 

ECONOMIES  PROMISED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  launched  its  promoters  solemnly 
assured  newspaper  publishers,  as  Mr.  Russell  had  assured  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  that  the  price  of  papet  would  be  lower  by  reason  of  the  consoli- 
dation.    The  savings  expected  by  Mr.  Russell  were  to  be  obtained; 

(1)  By  displacing  salesmen  and  brokers  and  jobbers,  who  would  be  unnecessary 
under  the  new  scheme. 

(2)  By  purchasing  supplies  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

(3)  By  railroad  freight  savings  due  to  the  readjustment  of  the  supplies  of  the  vari- 
ous newspapers,  so  that  paper  would  be  furnished  from  the  nearest  mill.  Prior  to 
the  consolidation  the  mill  at  Otis  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  Chicago;  Rum- 
ford  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  Lake  George  mill  had  been 
shipping  to  Bangor,  Me. 

(4)  By  creating  a  foreign  demand  for  American  paper.  These  four  important 
items  were  to  be  supplemented  by  changes  which  the  consolidators  said  would  infuse 
business  methods  into  newspaper  contracts. 

(5)  By  establishing  for  newspapers  a  uniform  contract  which  would  force  publish- 
ers to  pay  for  white  waste,  to  pay  on  a  basis  of  weight  and  not  of  production,  and  to 
pay  for  the  storage  of  paper. 

(,6)  By  abolishing  long  credits  and  by  protecting  solvent  papers  from  the  compe- 
tition of  insolvents. 

EXTENT  TO   WHICH  THE  PROMISED   ECONOMIES   HAVE  BEEN   REALIZED.' 

The  organization  of  the  company  was  not  attended  with  all  the  economies  which 
had  been  promised.  A  presider.t  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  per  annum  was 
appointed.  Paper  manufacturers  who  had  been  receiving  salaries  of  $7,500  as  man- 
agers of  mills  were  brought  to  New  York  at  salaries  of  $15,000.  Salaries  of  superin- 
tendents of  mills  were  also  raised.  Prior  to  the  consolidation  the  proprietors  of 
many  of  the  independent  mills  sold  their  paper  without  any  charge  for  sales.  Under 
the  consolidation  an  elaborate  sales  department  was  created,  with  a  $15,000  vice- 
president,  and  with  salaried  agents  in  many  of  the  big  cities.  Newspaper  orders 
which  had  previously  received  the  personal  attention  of  the  mill  owners  were  turned 
over  to  clerks  or  other  subordinates,  and  little  heed  was  paid  to  complaints  against 
inferior  service  or  inferior  quality.     There  was  a  lack  of  efficiency. 

The  new  company  aimed  to  acquire  all  the  wood  supply,  and  within  a  few  months 
after  consolidation  it  bought  nearly  1,000  square  miles  of  woodland  in  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  600  square  miles  transferred  to  it  in  the  merger,  and  it  added  to  its 
possessions  in  Canada,  so  that  it  now  owns  1,600  square  miles  in  the  the  United  States 
and  controls  over  2,000  square  miles  in  Canada.  In  the  Adirondack  region  of  New 
York  State  it  owns  about  400  square  miles,  and  I  saw  the  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  company's  officers  that  it  now  owns  all  the  spruce  timber  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  not  controlled  by  the  St^te  of  New  York,  or  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Finch,  a  lum- 
berman of  Glens  Falls.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  concern  said  to  be  tributary  to  the 
International  Paper  Company  acquired  30  square  miles  of  woodlands  in  Vermont. 
The  effort  of  the  International  Company  to  acquire  woodlands  in  Maine  stimulated 
prices  in  that  state  so  that  tracts  which  sold  3  years  ago  for  65  cents  per  acre  are  now 
held  at  13  per  acre.  The  International  Company  started  to  compete  with  itself  in 
acquiring  woodlands;  consequently  the  price  of  pulp  wood  advanced,  and  the  pay  of 
the  men  who  cut  the  wood  naturally  participated  in  this  stimulus.    The  eagerness  oi 
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the  International  Paper  Company  to  insure  to  itself  an  ample  supply  of  wood  defeated 
that  economy  upon  which  its  expectations  had  been  based.  The  manufacturers  of 
wires  for  paper  machines — who  are  not  numerous — also  effected  a  community  of 
interest,  and  they  advanced  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  felts  for  paper  machines 
did  likewise.  The  transportation  companies  also  offset  the  proposed  economies  of  the 
paper  company,  first,  by  increasing  rates  which  had  previously  been  made  to  the  mills 
on  branch  lines  to  meet  the  competition  of  mills  on  the  main  line;  second,  and  recently, 
by  adding  2  or  more  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  rates;  and,  third,  by  refusing  the 
special  rates  theretofore  granted  to  enable  particular  mills  to  obtain  trade  from  other 
mills  then  in  competition,  but  now  merged. 

The  export  dreams  of  President  Chisholm  also  vanished.  The  figures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  a  falling  off  of  over  4,000  tons  in  volume  and  $179,000 
in  value  from  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Ex-Senator  Warner  Miller,  when 
addressing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  echoed  Mr.  Russell's  obser- 
vations that  energetic  efforts  would  be  made  to  capture  the  foreign  markets,  and  he 
explained  that  a  consolidation  of  mills  could  do  that  which  single  mills  could  not  do, 
hut  the  export  figures  show  a  falling  off  instead  of  an  increase,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  that  dream  of  161,000,000  of  foreign  trade  in  news-print  paper  which  Mr.  Chisholm 
had  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  news-print  paper  has  increased  $3  per  ton  during 
the  3  years  of  consolidation.  In  no  way  have  any  of  the  expectations  of  the  consol- 
idation been  realized,  unless  possibly  on  2  points:  (1)  An  increase  of  the  price  of 
newspaper  print;  (2)  a  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper.  The  system  of 
uniform  contracta  for  newspapers  adopted  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
by  the  other  interests  has  been  so  drafted  as  to  add  $2  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news- 
print paper  upon  apparently  the  same  quotation,  by  charging  white  waste  to  the 
pubhsher,  by  charging  for  weight  instead  of  for  production,  and  by  allowing  a  greater 
margin  of  variation  from  the  standard  of  weight.  These  changes  in  the  form  of  con- 
tract would,  upon  a  consumption  of  600,000  tons  of  news  print  per  annum,  net  an 
annual  gain  of  $1,000,000  to  the  paper  manufacturers.without  apparently  changing 
the  quotation  price  for  paper.  I  am  also  told  .by  paper  makers  that  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  the  pay  of  some  of  their  skilled  labor  has  been  advanced  from  $2.75  to 
$3.50  per  day,  but  that  by  reason  of  changes  in  methods  of  manufacture  the  actual 
labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  has,  in  the  best  equipped  paper  mills,  been  brought  to  less 
than  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $2.40  per  ton.  This  economy  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood,  felts,  wires,  coal,  and  chemicals 
that  enter  into  paper  manufacture. 

PRICES    DNDEK  THE    CONSOLIDATION.^ 

The  news-print  paper  mills  received  an  average  of  about  1. 75  cents  per  pound,  or  $35 
per  ton,  under  the  old  form  of  contract  for  paper  prior  to  the  consolidation,  and  they 
are  now  receiving,  I  am  told,  an  average  of  $41  per  ton  for  paper  under  the  new  form 
of  contract.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  in  a  statement 
to  the  paper  trade  issued  November  1,  1900,  said  2.25  cents  per  pound,  or  $45  per 
ton,  was  a  low  price  for  paper.  The  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  contract, 
equaling  $2  per  ton,  when  added  to  the  $6  difference  of  average  qfuotation,  makes  an 
increase  of  $8  per  ton  within  3  years  on  an  estimated  output  of  600,000  tons  per 
annum,  or  $4,800,000  per  annum,  which  is  the  additional  price  now  paid  for  news- 
print paper  by  American  newspapers.  The  International  Paper  Company  shares  in 
this  gain  to  the  extent  of  about  66  per  cent,  or  3i  million  dollars  per  annum.  I  know 
of  two  newspapers  that  are  paying  an  increase  of  $150,000  per  annum  for  their  paper 
supply,  or  $300,000  per  annum  for  the  two. 

The  daily  output  of  the  various  producers  of  news-print  paper  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows: 

Tons  per  day. 

International  Paper  Company 1,300 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  with  a  present  output  of 225 

Nine  outside  mills  in  the  East,  average -  -  280 

Eight  western  companies -  -  - -  -  - 250 

Average  total - 2, 055 

In  this  computation  I  have  omitted  a  few  Pacific  coiupanies  and  southern  paper 
nulls  which  are  not  factors  in  this  computation. 

The  western  paper  companies  are  practically  united  in  the  General  Paper  Company, 
and  an  offer  was  recently  made  to  unite  all  of  the  outside  mills  of  the  East  in  a  scheme 
to  maintain  prices  at  the  figure  quoted  by  the  International  Paper  Company.     Suffi- 
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cient  evidence  to  show  collusion  is  not  forthcoming,  but  publishers  who  apply  for 
quotations  realize  that  in  some  intangible  way  the  source  of  their  supply  has  been 
predetermined  for  them,  and  that  the  price  they  are  to  pay  has  been  prearranged 
for  them.  In  each  case  the  publisher  finds  that  all  bids  but  one  are  at  a  prohibitory 
price.     He  also  finds  that  he  has  no  remedy  against  the  supply  of  inferior  paper. 

You  ask  if  the  consolidation  of  the  mills  has  curtailed  consumption.  I  can  Bay 
that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  many  newspapers  have  reduced  in 
size.  At  one  time  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  curtailed  80  tons  per  week  in 
their  consumption.     I  am  told  that  Philadelphia  newspapers  took  similar  steps. 

INEQUALITIES  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

Under  the  conditions  prior  to  the  consolidation  the  price  of  news-print  paper  was 
continuously  reduced,  and  many  newspapers  were  enabled  to  secure  the  prevailing 
rates  by  reason  of  the  obligations  of  paper  manufacturers  to  meet  the  market  price. 
Under  the  present  form  of  contract  no  such  adjustment  is  possible.  In  August  and 
September,  1899,  the  International  Paper  Company  and  other  manufacturers  fell  into 
a  panic  and  prices  dropped  to  the  figure  prevailing  in  the  summer  of  1897.  Numerous 
contracts  were  made  on  the  low  prices  in  1899,  so  that  when  prices  recovered  later  in 
the  year,  owing  to  the  drought,  there  was  a  greater  disparity  of  price  than  had 
prevailed  prior  to  the  consolidation.  These  inequalities  prevailed  throughout  1900 
in  many  cases,  but  in  1901  there  was  a  rise  that  was  suspiciously  regular.  Practi- 
cally 4  interests  now  fix  prices  instead  of  60,  and  the  newspapers  are  liable  to  more 
violent  fluctuations  to-day  than  they  encountered  in  1897.  I  may  illustrate:  After  3 
years  of  effort  by  the  International  Paper  Company  toward  the  equalization  ol  prices, 
there  is  one  newspaper  that  is  paying  to  that  company  a  price  of  1.80  cents  per  pound 
for  a  fine  quality  of  a  news-print  paper,  while  another  newspaper  in  the  same  city, 
using  four  times  the  quantity,  is  paying  2.15  cents  per  pound  for  paper  of  an  inferior 
quality — a  difference  of  $7  per  ton  in  price,  in  addition  to  the  inferiority  in  the  article 
furnished. 

In  the  summer  season  there  is  usually  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  size  of  news- 
papers, and  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  consumption.  Prior  to  the  consol- 
idation this  situation  resulted  in  a  gorge  of  output  in  the  summer  and  a  cutting  of 
prices.  The  consolidation  of  the  paper  mills  haa  given  opportunity  for  restricting 
that  summer  output,  though  in  1899  the  restriction  was  not  fully  carried  out.  One 
of  the  manufacturers  tells  me  that  50,000  tons  of  paper  in  excess  of  current  require- 
ments were  stored  in  that  summer. 

COMPETITORS   OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed,  in  1898,  its  projectors  claimed 
that,  in  addition  to  owning  all  the  timber  tracts,  it  owned  water  powers  of  143,000 
horse-power  and  that  it  had  acquired  properties  capable  of  developing  an  additional 
100,000  horse-power.  But  within  a  few  months  after  the  consolidation,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  methods  which  it  had  adopted  toward  the  paper  trade  generally,  a  rival 
interest  was  created,  which  has  since  materialized  into  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  with  an  output  at  present  exceeding  225  tons  per  day,  and  with  a  possi- 
bility and  a  probability  of  500  tons  per  day  output,  and  that  at  a  capitalization  per 
ton  of  daily  output  that  is  less  than  one-half  the  capitalization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  with  no  bonds  to  provide  for. 

Another  mill,  at  St.  Regis,  N.  Y.,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day, 
will  begin  manufacture  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  a  50-ton  mill  in  northern  New 
York  will  begin  in  September. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  capacity  for  production  of  news-print  paper  will 
have  increased  450  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  the  period  prior  to  the  consolidation, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  news-print  output  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  less  than  1,200  tons  per  day,  though 
the  24  mills  that  were  merged  during  January,  1898,  and  the  6  mills  subsequently 
acquired  had  a  rated  capacity  of  1,576  tons  per  day  and  were  bought  on  that  basis. 

The  possibilities  of  competition  with  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the 
manufacture  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  have  been  barely  iniringed,  pro- 
vided that  timber  or  the  mechanically  ground  wood  can  be  obtained  from  Canada. 
In  addition  to  60,000-horse-power  development  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  both  sides  M 
the  St.  Marys  River,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  additional  development  of  100,000 
horse-power.  The  enterprise  at  Massena,  N.  Y. ,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  will  ma^e 
an  additional  40, 000  horse-power  available.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  one  speaker  said  there  was  a  possible  development  of  5,000,000 
horse-power  by  water  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  development  made  up  to 
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1890  excluding  the  Camadiaii  half  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  was  li  million  horse-power, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  successful  paper  mill  requires 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  ample  spruce  timber,  cheap  routes  to  mar- 
ket, improved  machinery,  wholesale  production  and  concentrated  supervision.  The 
American  side  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  could  fulfill  all  of  those  conditions  if  Canadian  tim- 
i  ber  were  available,  and  could  develop  more  water  power  than  all  of  the  30  properties 
1     of  the  International  Paper  Company  combined,  and  such  a  venture  would  never  be 

*  subject  to  drought,  as  are  the  International  Company's  mills,  because  it  is  supplied  by 
1;  Lake  Superior,  tfndpr  present  conditions  and  according  to  Mr.  Russell's  clever 
i     phrasing,  the  International  Paper  Company  must  hold  the  umbrella  over  all  of  the 

outside  mills,  whether  they  are  new  or  old.     It  must  cover  all  of  their  paper 
machines  at  good  prices  before  it  can  raise,  or  even  maintain,  prices.     It  has,  there- 
fore, put  a  large  premium  upon  competition  with  itself. 
t' 

'  KBASONS  FOK  THE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

'i  The  present  excessive  price  of  paper  was  made  possible  by  4  incidents:  First,  the 

-'  Spanish-American  war,  which  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  news-print  paper; 

':  second,  the  South  African  war,  which  deflected  the  Canadian  output  of  wood  pulp  to 

'■  Great  Britain;  third,  the  phenomenal  drought  of  1899  and  1900;  fourth,  the  adoption 

t  by  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  policy  of  attempting  to  check  competi- 

i"  tion,  and  thereby  marking  up  the  price  of  wood  upon  itself  and  upon  all  other  mills. 

CANADIAN   REPRISALS. 

5;  This  exclusive  policy  of  the  International  Paper  Company  led  it  to  oppose  the  efforts 
';  for  Canadian  reciprocity  which  were  under  way  through  the  offices  of  the  Joint 
'^  High  Commission.  The  opposition  thus  developed  provoked  Canadian  reprisals. 
'"  The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibited  the  export  of  any  logs  cut  from  Crown  lands. 
''■  The  Province  of  Quebec  imposed  a  license  fee  of  11.50  per  cord  upon  all  logs  cut  for 
American  use.  The  burden  of  these  reprisals,  the  advance  in  wood  prices,  and  the 
^'  increased  cost  of  paper  fell  upon  the  consumer,  who  in  most  cases  has  been  unable 
'  1^  to  shift  his  IcJad  upon  the  public.  Canada  has  spruce  forests  that  are  said  to  extend 
'^  from  the  most  easterly  point  of  Labrador  to  the  Yukon  on  the  west,  and  from  the  St. 
*S  Lawrence  Eiver  on  the  south  to  Hudson  Bay  on  the  north.  It  sought  to  encourage 
^'f  the  cutting  of  that  timber,  and  the  manufacture  of  mechanically  ground  wood,  or 

*  wood  pulp,  within  its  borders.  It  resented  the  attitude  of  the  American  news-print 
paper  manufacturers,  and  retaliated  upon  American  users  of  its  logs  who  had  pre- 
viously obtained  their  supplies  without  any  export  duty.  The  effect  of  this  action 
upon  American  forests  can  not  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  menace  to  our  natural 
interests  by  the  denudation  of  American  forests  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  brief  submit- 

*'  ted  to  the  Joint  Hi^h  Commission  on  January  23,  1899,  by  the  American  Newspaper 

2';  Publishers  Association,  which  showed  that  the  stripping  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills 

!*  and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York, 

iJj  was  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum.     The  State  of  New 

;4!'  York,  to  protect  the  flow  of  its  rivers,  and  because  of  its  appreciation  of  the  relation 

*  of  forest  cover  to  the  water  supply,  prohibited  the  cutting  of  timber  of  any  kind  in  a 
Ifl'  territory  comprising  4,000  square  miles  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

:£  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
:I3  reported  that,  "The  original  forests  can  not  long  siiffice  to  supply  the  increasing 

demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them. "  Three  commissions  of  New  Hamu- 
li!! shire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of  cutting,  if  continued,  will  entail 
j^  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results,  injuring  the  health  and  property  of 

all  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial  development  of  the  State,  and  rendering  inter- 
p  mittent  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  are  most  important  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
jijji  ture.  Every  public  interest  requires  the  conservation  of  our  forests  resources,  and 
'j,j  the  adoption  of  that  provident  policy  which  shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view  and 
|ji;  not  put  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of  great  national  treasures. 
SsS  My  suggestion  is  that  an  effort  be  made  to  promote  trade  relations  with  Canada 
uJ  tor  free  pulp  and  free  paper,  or  at  least  free  pulp,  thereby  protecting  our  forests  and 
^  utilizing  Canada's  great  stores  of  timber.  We  should  adopt  the  plan  which  Presi- 
J  dent  McKinley  has  advocated  of  remitting  "those  taxes  which  exj>erience  has  shown 
jl^l  to  be  most  burdensome  to  the  industries  of  the  people."  The  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is 
/  not  maintained  for  revenue,  because  the  entire  duty  paid  in  1900  was  small,  and 
J  because  one-half  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  the  International  Paper  Company  comes 
I"  "■om  Canada,  and  because  spruce  consumption  exceeds  the  accessible  supply. 
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CONSIDERATIONS.  REGAKDINQ   LABOR. 

The  entire  labor  roll  of  all  the  news-print  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  country  will 
average  $7  per  ton,  or  $4,200,000  per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  exceeded  by  the  com- 
bined pay  rolls  of  four  daily  newspapers  in  the  cityof  New  York.  If  consideration 
is  to  be  given  to  the  labor  employed  in  the  paper  mills,  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  two  points:  First,  the  statement  of  President  Chisholm  that  America  can 
successfully  compete  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  labor  in  that 
industry  needs  no  protection;  second,  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  newspapers 
affected  by  this  tariff  numbers  forty  times  the  force  employed  in  the  paper  mills, 
and  is  equally  entitled  to  consideration  and  protection  against  a  movement  that  has 
taken  advantage  of  tariff  legislation  to  oppress  and  tax  a  purely  American  industry, 
and  to  promote  a  so-called  community  of  interest.  Any  tax  upon  news-print  paper  is 
a  tax  upon  knowledge  and  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 

BRIEFS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  JOINT 

HIGH  COMMISSION.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  referred  to  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  appointed  for  the 
adjustment  of  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  what  way  were 
you  yourself  connected  with  the  preparation  of  these  briefs? — A.  I  prepared  them. 

Q.  You  were  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee? — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  submit  these  as  part  of  your  evidence  also? — A.  That  ia 
right. 

Copy  of  brief  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  held  in  New  York  on  December  13,  1898,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  brief  on  the  subject  of  admitting  print  paper  and  pulp  free  from 
Canada  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  and  British  Joint  High  Commission  now 
in  session  at  Washington  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Attest. 

William  0.  Bryant,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioners:  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, chairman;  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Nelson  Dingley,  John  W.  Foster,  John  A. 
Kasson,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  secretary. 

Address,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TEXT  OP  BEIEF. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  representing  157 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  representing  the  bulk  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  print  paper,  respectfully  request  the  American  members  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  to  advocate  the  inclusion  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp  in  the 
adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Canada,  and  in  support  of  this  request  submit  the 
following  reasons  therefor: 

The  present  tariff  rate  on  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  books    ' 
and  newspapers,  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  or  $6  per  ton.     The  tariff  rate  on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  is  one-   ; 
twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $1.67  per  ton. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
exported  53,718  tons  of  printing  paper  (news  and  book),  valued  at  12,702,351,  an    ' 
average  of  1,000  tons  per  week.     No  paper  for  news  printing  is  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

The  total  importations  of  pulp  wood  in  12  months  ended  June  30,  1898  (according    - 
to  the  Paper  Mill  of  August  11,  1898),  were  29,846  tons,  valued  at  $601,642,  agamst 
41,707  tons  in  1897,  valued  at  $800,886. 

The  entire  revenue  received  from  the  importation  of  mechanically  ground  wood  ; 
pulp  last  year  was  $41,842,  and  as  no  news  paper  was  imported  therefore  no  serious  i 
question  of  national  economy  or  threatening  deficits  could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  i 
free  pulp  and  free  paper.  _  - 

The  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  the  rate  for  wood  pulp  is  excessive.    The    t 
American  paper  manufacturers  need  no  protection,  because  they  can  manufacture 
paper  cheaper  than  is  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  American  manu- 

1  See  briefs  submitted  by  Senator  Miller,  pp.  440-445. 
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facturers  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  $1.60  per  ton  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to 
their  customers.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market  is  their  great 
guaranty  of  secarity  against  Canada  or  any  foreign  country.  They  are  also  pro- 
tected by  reason  of  their  ability  to  obtain  cheaper  and  more  convenient  supplies  of 
coal  and  chemicals,  which  as  yet  are  not  obtainable  in  the  Canadian  forests.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  now  supplying  the  Australian  and  Japanese  markets,  and  are 
underselling  the  British,  Swedish,  and  German  manufacturers  in  the  British  market. 
In  January,  1898,  all  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  International  Paper  Company, 
a  combination  that  absorbed  24  mills,  producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
American  output.  This  corporation,  or  trust,  was  capitalized  upon  a  basis  of  |55, 000, 000, 
divided  as  follows: 

Bonds fl0,000,000 

Preferred  stock 25,000,000 

Common  stock ., 20, 000, 000 

The  basis  of  the  consolidation  was  as  follows: 


Tons. 


136 
70 

100 
20 

120 
26 
40 

160 

275 

20 
160 
60 
25 
50 
11 
50 
100 


Corporation. 


Glen  Manufacturing  Co 

Winnipiseogee 

Fall  Mountain 

Russell  Paper 

Niagara  Falls 

Webster  Paper 

Haverhill 

Hudson  River 

IPlattsburg 
Qlens  Falls 
St.  Maurice  Lumber 

Umbagog 

Otis  Falls 

Falmouth 

Herkimer 

Lake  George 

Turners  Falls 

Montague 

Eumford  Falls  (plus  woodland)  . 

Piereefield 

Ontario 


Total. 


$4,344,000 

2,135,100 

4, 105, 507 

684, 000 

3, 059, 800 

592,800 

228,000 

3,193,280 

7, 985, 635 

66b,  800 
4, 976, 530 


592,800 
1,231,200 

228,000 
1, 048, 800 
■2,280,000 

606,000 

412, 000 


The  pretext  given  for  the  organization  of  the  trust  was  the  inability  of  mills  to 
make  paper  at  prevailing  prices — that  bankruptcy  stared  them  in  the  face. 

This  combination  was  really  formed  to  protect  the  proprietors  whose  mills  were  in 
poor  localities  or  on  streams  that  were  running  dry.  Every  mill  owner  who  entered 
that  trust  invited  a  withdrawal  of  Government  favor.  Excessive  and  improper 
prices  were  paid  for  many  mills  that  were  located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and 
thatwere  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts;  for  mills  that  at  periods  of  the  year 
have  an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  or  are  under  water;  for  mills  that  are  inferior 
and  worthless  in  machinery,  equipment,  and  construction;  for  mills  that  must  pay 
excessive  rental  for  water  power;  for  mills  that  do  not  own  or  control  wood  lands; 
for  mills  that  have  neither  pulp-grinding  attachments  nor  sulphite  pulp  auxiliaries. 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  (Rumford,  Niagara,  Fall  Mountain,  Turners  Falls,  and 
Montague)  obtain  their  power  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $196,000  per  annum.  Two 
others  are  run  by  steam,  which  makes  competition  impossible,  and  5  others  have 
insufficient  power.  Four  owned  no  wood  lands,  and  10  of  the  mills  had  no  sulphite 
auxiliaries. 

Ninety-eight  paper-making  machines  were  comprised  in  the  plants  of  these  mills, 
but  only  48  of  the  98  machines  were  of  recent  construction  or  of  desirable  pattern. 
Fifty  of  the  98  paper  machines  in  the  mills  were  almost  worthless,  and  1  machine, 
computed  in  the  appraisement  at  high  value,  was  actually  tended  by  ex-Senator 
Warner  Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  Not  one  of  the  mills  in  all  the  combination 
possessed  all  of  the  6  essentials  of  the  cheapest  and  most  successful  manufacture; 
namely,  cheap  wood,  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  rates  to  market,  modern 
machinery,  wholesale  production,  and  concentration  at  one  place  under  one  supervision. 

One  mill  included  in  this  combination  (Rumford  Falls)  made  profits  of  $488,000 
m  44  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  entered  the  trust  on  a  basis  that  yielded 
14.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  investment,  so  that  in  44  months  the  total  return  on 
an  investment  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,000.     Yet  that  mill  was  in  such  poor  shape 
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when  acquired  by  the  trust  that  an  enormous  outlay  was  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
condition. 

Another  mill  averaged  profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  every  f  1  of  its  stock. 

One  plant,  which  could  not  make  news  paper  on  a  number  of  its  machines,  was 
unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a  valuation  of  122,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  whereas 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  authorities  agree  that  the  plants  equipped  with  modem 
machinery,  capable  of  producing  paper  under  the  most  economical  and  most  satisfac- 
tory conditions,  can  be  installed  at  less  than  $10,000  per  ton  of  daily  output. 

Another  mill,  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  10  years,  was  turned  in  at  $22,000 
per  ton  of  daily  output,  yet  it  was  a  book  mill,  and  did  not  turn  out  1  pound  of  news 
paper. 

For  a  mill  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  in  1897 — a  mill  which  has  no  water  power, 
no  sulphite  attachment,  and  which  carted  its  pulp  2  miles — an  appraisement  of 
$570,000  was  put  upon  it  in  its  merger  into  the  trust. 

An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill,  one-half  of  which  might 
better  be  located  upon  Boston  Common  or  in  New  York  City.  Five  years  ago  the 
stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000. 

Another  company  which  was  merged  into  the  trust  on  a  basis  of  $3,500,000  had 
been  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  the  character  of  security  which  you  are  now  asked 
to  protect. 

The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted  at  the  outset  that  its  common  stock 
represented  only  good  will,  yet  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock  was  declared  in  November,  payable  December  31,  1898.  This  common  stock 
is  now  selling  on  Wall  street  at  60.  A  circular  issued  by  Hatch  &  Foote  on  July  15, 
1898,  and  based  upon  information  "furnished  by  officers"  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  showed  that  it  was  making  a  profit  of  $10.  per  ton  on  its  output.  The 
same  authority  states  that  the  trust  handles  143,500  horse-power;  that  it  owns  450,000 
acres  of  spruce  land  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Michigan, 
and  holds  government  licenses  for  1,132,000  acres  in  Canada. 

The  capital  represented  by  the  annual  rentals  of  $196,000  per  year  for  water  power 
and  by  other  fixed  charges  paid  by  the  trust  would  increase  the  total  capitalization 
represented  by  that  combination  to  $65,000,000.  The  entire  output  of  this  corpora- 
tion, representing  1,420  tons  per  day  for  theoretical  capacity,  could  be  reproduced  by 
a  present  investment  of  $15,000,000,  so  that  the  American  consumers  of  newspapers  are 
forced  to  pay  dividends  upon  an  inflated  and  wholly  fictitious  valuation  of  at  least 
$40,000,000. 

This  combination  of  24  mills,  while  embracing  many  inferior  and  worthless  mills, 
also  included  practically  all  of  the  locations  in  the  United  States  where  cheap  and 
ample  water  power,  cheap  and  good  spruce  wood,  and  cheap  rates  to  market  can  be 
obtained  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  trust  it  raised  the  price  of  paper  wherever 
possible.  In  three  cases  it  raised  the  price  $10  per  ton,  and  has  averaged  an  increase 
of  $5  per  ton  on  its  daily  output  of  1,420  tons,  equaling  an  increased  tax  of  $2,130,000 
per  annum  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  now  pay  a  total  exceeding 
$20,000,000  per  annum  for  their  paper  supply. 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada  for  free  paper  and  free  pulp  is  advisable  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  present  supply  of  free  logs  from  Canada.  The  threat- 
ened retaliatory  export  duty  upon  logs  to  be  imposed  by  Canada  would  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  newspaper  consumer.  The  present  consumption  of  pulp  wood  by  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  including  manila,  book,  and  writing,  is 
stated,  upon  authority  of  the  Paper  Maker,  a  paper  trade  journal,  at  2,000,000  cords 
per  annum,  which  consumption  requires  the  entire  stripping  of  pulp  timber  on  625 
square  miles  per  annum. 

Our  spruce  wood  supply  is  limited.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  commission  should 
take  advantage  of  the  pl-esent  opportunity  and  immediately  secure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  spruce  freed  from  tariff  complications. 

The  trust,  in  furtherance  of  its  policy  of  stifiing  competition  and  controUingprices, 
has  increased  its  timber  holdings  since  this  Hatch  &  Foote  statement  of  July  15 
was  issued,  and  that  ownership  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  it  a  wood  supply  for  a 
long  period  of  years  on  present  production.  There  are  no  considerable  water  powers 
be)[ond  the  control  of  the  trust  which  can  be  utilized  to  operate  large  plants  in  coni- 
petition  with  the  trust,  so  that  all  that  might  be  done  in  the  United  States  toward 
the  enlistment  of  capital,  the  development  of  new  enterprises,  or  the  conversion  of 
manila  mills  to  news,  or  the  extension  of  pulp  or  sulpnite  mills  to  news  produc- 
tion, would  be  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  wiping  out  of  the  duty  on 
paper  and  the  opening  of  Canada  to  our  relief. 
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The  enlightened  policy  of  New  York  and  other  States  in  protecting  forests  should 
be  encouraged  by  putting  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  on  the  free  list.  If  consideration 
be  given  by  the  conunissioners  to  the  inflated  securities  issued  upon  the  trust  paper 
mills  then  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  capital  invested  in  newspapers, 
which  represents  at  least  twenty  times  the  capital  actually  invested  in  the  paper 
mills.  If  the  commissioners  feel  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  paper  mills  ought 
to  be  protected,  then  we  submit  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  newspapers  affected 
by  this  tariff,  numbering  forty  times  the  force  employed  in  the  paper  mills,  should 
also  be  considered. 

Every  increase  of  a  quarter  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  newspaper  adds 
$34,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  trust  securities.  While  the  enlistment  of  capital  in 
American  enterprises  may  exercise  a  slightly  deterrent  influence  on  the  paper  trust, 
the  efiect  can  not  be  material,  because  the  trust  owns  the  largest  and  best  powers  in 
localities  where  spruce  wood  is  cheap  and  from  which  transportation  is  prompt  and 
cheap.  A  successful  and  energetic  competition  can  not  be  maintained  within  the 
United  States.  The  outside  mills  that  do  or  can  make  paper  are  not  equipped  for 
the  economical  manufacture  of  news  paper.  We  must  look  to  Canada  and  the  for- 
eign countries  where  ground  wood  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  $7.50  per  ton  and 
where  news  paper  can  be  produced  for  1  cent  per  pound.  Free  paper  is,  therefore, 
the  only  strong  and  permanent  assurance  of  protection  from  this  combination. 

The  commissioners  should  consider  whether  they  are  justified  in  furnishing  pro- 
tection to  a  combination  orgauized  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  intended  to  extort 
excessive  prices  from  a  representative  industry. 

The  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
free  paper  or  free  pulp.  The  tariff  duties  on  these  articles  have  been  availed  of  by  a 
monopoly  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  and  the  issue  is  not  one  of  revenue.  The 
duties  are  not  needed  to  protect  any  paper  or  pulp  mill,  in  competition  with  foreign 
rivals. ' 

The  duty  on  paper  stops  cheap  books  and  cheap  newspapers.  It  taxes  intelligence, 
because  the  newspapers  are  the  people's  school  and  their  library.  All  taxes  upon 
paper  are  taxes  upon  reading,  upon  knowledge,  upon  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. Under  any  government  such  a  tax  would  be  oppressive  and  prescriptive.  In 
agovemment  baaed,  as  ours  is,  upon  the  intelligence  and  resultant  virtue  of  the  people, 
it  is  anomalous  and  monstrous.  To  make  newspapers  artificially  dear  is  wantonly  to 
restrict  the  number  of  readers  and  so  increase  the  sum  of  ignorance.  When  this  is 
done  or  proposed  simply  to  add  to  the  profits  of  a  monopoly,  the  injury  to  public 
interests  become  a  matter  demanding  the  intervention  of  the  Government. 


Copy  of  second  brief  sulmvitled. 

[Will  editors  kindly  notice,  and  oblige  John  Norris,  chairman  special  committee  on  paper,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  A^ociation.] 

NEWSPAPERS  URGE  THE  PRESEKVATION  OF  OUK  FOKESTS — BKIBF  SUBMITTED  TO  JOINT 
HIGH  COMMISSION  FOK  ADJUSTMENT  OF  QUESTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Januaby  25,  1899. 
The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  desires  to  supplement  its  brief 
on  free  paper  and  free  pulp  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  American  members  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission  to  the  urgency  of  a  provident  policy  which  shall  protect 
and  preserve  our  forests.  The  best  authority  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject 
^ys  that  the  denudation  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills  and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of -1,700 
aiuare  miles  per  annum.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  calculates  that  forest  fires  are  causing  an  annual  loss  of 
$20,000,000. 

.  The  latest  records  of  the  Geographical  Survey  show  that  the  low-water  level  of  our 
ifflportant  lakes  and  rivers  has  been  declining  steadily  for  the  last  10  years,  reaching 
weir  lowest  point  in  the  year  1896,  and  that  the  decline  of  the  water  level  on  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  is  especially  noticeable.  Many  lakes  in  the  Northwest  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

.  In  considenng  the  timber  problem  of  the  country,  spruce  wood  constitutes  a  most 
important  factor.  There  is  no  available  spruce  in  the  United  States  west  of  New  York 
except  a  limited  amount  in  West  Virginia,  a  patch  of  50,000  acres  in  Michigan  owned 
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by  Niagara  paper  mills,  and  a  similar  area  in  Wisconsin.  _  It  is  therefore  fair  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  preserving  the  spruce  forests  as  applying  mainly  to  New  England 
and  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  420  timber  townships,  but  all  of  the  townships 
accessible  to  large  rivers  are  entirely  denuded  of  their  valuable  timber;  some  have 
been  cut  over  the  second  or  third  time,  and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  that  have  not 
been  cut  over  once  for  pine  and  spruce. 

In  New  Hampshire,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the  State  Forestry  Commission 
has  said  that  the  entire  forest  resources  of  the  State  would  be  exhausted  in  12  years; 
others  have  fixed  8  years.  Lumbermen  in  that  State  cut  everything  down  to  6  inches 
at  the  stump,  so  that  there  is  no  reproduction  by  growth. 

Vermont  has  already  reached  a  point  where  it  can  barely  supply  its  home  demand. 
The  State  of  New  York  by  constitutional  amendment  has  prohibited  the  cutting  of 
timber  of  any  kind  in  a  territory  covering  4,000  square  miles  for  a  period  of  20  yeara. 
In  the  year  1894  the  State  of  New  York  took  a  determined  stand  against  the  destruc-  ; 
tion  of  its  forests  by  setting  aside  the  Adirondack  Park,  which  contains  2,807,760  out  - 
of  3,588,803  acres  of  available  spruce  area  in  the  State.    An  appropriation  of  11,500,000  '■ 
has  been  made  recently  for  the  acquirement  of  additional  forests,  and  the  people  of 
the  State  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  stripping  of  forests,  and  the  almost  inev-  ■ 
itable  forest  fires  which  attend  thatstripping,  have  involved  immense  public  concerns, 
producing  disastrous  floods,  affecting  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  destroying  agriculture 
and  manufacture.     But  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  timber  situation  is  the  relar 
tion  of  the  forest  cover  to  the  water  supp/y. 

Mr.  Giftord  Pinchot,  now  chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  National  Department  ,, 
of  Agriculture,  wrote  in  1898  as  follows:  "The  harvest  of  the  timber  crop  is  com-  ; 
monly  accompanied,  under  the  usual  methods  of  lumbering,  by  the  destruction  of  the  " 
forest  when  merchantable  trees  predominate,  and  in  any  case  by  severe  and  needless 
injury.     Fire  follows  the  lumbermen  until  in  many  places  it  is  thought  to  be  inev- 
itable.    The  original  forests  can  not  long  suffice  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  for 
spruce  which  are  made  upon  them. ' '     Commenting  upon  the  methods  of  lumbering 
in  New  York,  he  wrote:  "The  spruce  is  removed  and  no  provision  of  any  kind  is-  ■ 
made  for  its  reproduction.     Cutting  for  pulp  does  more  harm  than  cutting  for 
lumber,  because  it  takes  a  vastly  greater  number  of  trees  " — that  is,  trees  of  a  smaller  c 
size. 

The  effect  of  the  denudation  of  the  forests  upon  the  water  supply  of  communities  :: 
may  be  instanced  notably  in  the  case  of  the  city'  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  look-  i 
ing  for  a  new  source  of  supply  because  of  the  stripping  of  the  timber  in  the  head  ?l 
waters  of  the  Schuylkill  Elver,  which  has  furnished  that  city's  supply. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1897  provided  for  the  purchase  of  3  forest  reserves  _ 
of  not  less  than  40,000  acres  each,  and  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  appointed  a  commis-  .. 
sion  to  formulate  and  recommend  forest  legislation.  Minnesota  has  probably  the  i, 
best  forest-fire  law  of  any  State,  with  a  fire  warden  as  executive  ofiicer.  In  New  ; 
Jersey  and  North  Carolina  the  geological  survey  is  specially  charged  with  forest  j; 
interests.  K 

Forestry  associations  have  been  organized  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl-  ji; 
vania.  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  t, 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  South  Carolina,  and  forestry  commissions  have  been  estab-  .. 
lished  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Colorado,  California,  and  Wisconsin  ^ 
to  devise  means  for  stopping  forest  fires  and  to  stop  the  vandal  methods  of  lumber-  ^i^ 
men.  '  The  waste  and  loss  have  been  so  great,  and  the  danger  to  the  public  has  . 
become  so  menacing  that  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  created  b^  the  Department  of  j 
Agriculture  to  cultivate  the  general  application  of  forestry  principles  to  the  harvest-  . , 
ing  of  timber  crops,  and  to  point  out  the  injuries  that  attend  rapid  deforestation.  " 
Two  forestry  schools  have  been  established  for  the  same  purpose — one  at  the  Cornell  ,^ 
University  and  one  at  Biltmore,  N.  C.  .  irj 

There  are  now  30  forest  reservations  created  by  Presidential  proclamation,  embrac-  ., 
ing  an  area  of  62,000  square  miles,  and  extending  over  large  portions  of  13  States  and  j- 
Territories  where  Government  lands  are  located.  So  important  has  the  question  ol  ^■ 
forest  cover  become  that  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  convened  at  Lincoln,  ^• 
Neb.,  on  September  30,  1897,  unanimously  advocated  the  withdrawal  from  sale  ot  ^^ 
all  Government  lands  which  are  of  more  value  for  their  timber  than  for  agriculture  ^^ 
or  for  minerals.  It  advocated  this  policy  to  protect  the  flow  of  rivers  and  to  produce  ;^ 
timber  to  supply  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  mining  and  the  demands  of  commerce.  , . 
On  December  8,  1897,  the  American  Forestry  Association  joined  in  that  recommen-  > 
dation.  .  ^.     '^ 

Conditions  have  radically  changed  since  the  early  settlers  cleared  away  the  virgin  |i 
forest.  Millions  of  population  must  now  be  considered,  and  climate,  health,  water  sug  « 
ply,  and  kindred  matters  present  new  problems  for  governmental  action.    The  couris   ;: 
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of  California  stopped  hydraulic  mining  of  gold  in  1882  when  the  washings  of  the  gold 
hills  filled  the  Sacramento  and  other  rivers,  and  threatened  agriculture.  How  much 
more  serious  is  the  effect  of  rapid  deforestation  upon  all  private  and  public  interests? 

Three  commissions  in  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of 
lumbering,  if  continued,  will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results, 
injuring  health,  properly,  and  occupations  of  all  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial 
development  of  the  State,  and  rendering  intermittent  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which 
are  most  important  to  agriculture  and  manufacture. 

The  interests  of  the  public  generally  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  class — 
lumbermen— require  the  conservation  of  the  forest  resources.  In  view  of  these  seri- 
ous aspects  of  the  situation  we  are  confident  that  an  enlightened  self-interest  will 
impel  the  treaty  makers  in  dealing  with  Canada  to  folio  w  that  provident  policy  which 
shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view,  and  which  shall  not  put  a  premium  upon  the 
destruction  of  great  national  treasures. 

The  present  wasteful  method  will  inflict  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  an  injury  which  will  be  felt  in  every  part,  and  which  in  the  mountainous 
regions  threatens  to  become  disastrous  and  irremediable.  It  will  bring  upon  some 
sections  all  the  calamities  experienced  from  the  same  causes  in  Europe  and  Asia.  A 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  said  it  will  sacrifice  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  in  the  course  of  time  make  our  valleys  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men. 

PKICES  OF  NEWS  PHINT  PAPER   AS  COMPABED  WITH  THOSE  OF  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  referred  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  paper  output  represented  by  news  print  paper.  It  amounts,  as 
I  understood  you  to  say,  to  between  23  and  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  output.  Does 
this  increase  in  prices  apply  to  the  other  kinds  of  paper  as  well  as  to  the  news  print 
papeiT— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed.  Those  prices  never 
interested  me,  and  therefore  I  concentrated  my  attention  on  news  print  paper,  the 
one  kind  of  paper  which  I  was  buying. 

TERMS  AT  WHICH  INDEPENDENT  CONCERNS  WERE  TAKEN  INTO  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  I  judge  from  what  you  said  that  before  the  organization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  at  the  time  when  competition  among  the  different  paper  man- 
ufacturers was  keen,  the  manufacturers  themselves  felt  they  were  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  newspaper  pubUshers,  and  that  many  of  them  were  losing 
money.  Is  that  the  claim  they  themselves  have  made? — A.  They  did  so  state,  but 
the  figures  disclosed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  companies  did  not  bear  out  any  such 
statement,  as  will  appear  by  the  figures  given  in  the  brief  prepared  in  December, 
1898— Eumford  Falls,  for  instance. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  capitalization  I  find,  part  in  this  brief  and  part  in  your 
statement,  matters  of  this  kind:  You  refer  to  the  Rumford  Falls  mills,  and  say  that 
they  made  profits  of  $488,000  in  44  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  entered  the 
trust  on  a  basis  that  yielded  $4.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  investment,  so  that  in 
44  months  the  total  return  on  an  investment  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,000.— A.  They 
obtainedsecuritiesamountingatparto$2,280,000,  which  added  to  the  profits  of  the  44 
months  made  $2,750,000  upon  the  original  investment  of  $500,000,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
period  when  paper  manufacturers  claimed  they  were  losing  money. 

Q.  This  $2,280,000,  I  understand,  was  taken  in  securities? — A.  Yes;  the  other  four 
hundred  tmd  odd  thousands  represented  the  profits  during  that  period. 

Q.  But  the  pay  itself  was  taken  in  securities,  of  course,  and  not  in  cash? — A. 
12,280,000  in  securities,  some  of  which  have  never  touched  par  or  anywhere  near  it, 
and  some  of  which  have  dropped  as  low  as  $14  per  share. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question.  "When  one  speaks  of  the  total  return 
on  an  investment  of  $500,000  being  $2,750,000,  the  statement  is  somewhat  misleading 
unless  one  takes  into  account  the  feet  that  this  was  received  in  securities  which  were 
Mr  below  par.  Do  you  know  what  the  actual  return  was  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
value  of  these  securities,  say  6  months  after  the  securities  were  turned  over? — A.  I 
never  watched  those  quotations  accurately,  and  I  therefore  can  give  only  a  rambling 
statement;  but  according  to  my  best  information,  the  preferred  stock  ruled  at  that 
tune  about  85  and  the  common  stock  about  55.  The  common  stock  has  since  fallen 
as  low  as  14  and  is  now  27. 

Q.  And  the  preferred,  do  you  recall  about  how  that  stands? — A.  According  to  the 
™y  newspapers  the  preferred  is  now  selling,  I  think,  around  79. 

y.  These  securities  were  turned  over  on  a  basis  according  to  which  1  share  of 
preferred  and  1  share  of  common  usually  went  together? — A.  I  never  obtained  any 
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other  details  than  those  which  appear  in  that  brief  giving  the  rated  capacity  of  each 
mill  and  the  amount  of  securities  and  division. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  make  these  statements  a  little  more  definite  as  regards  the 
special  establishments  in  question.  You  say,  "Another  mill  averaged  profits  of  from 
32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and  took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of 
its  stock."     What  mill  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  Ontario. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  plant  which  could  not  make  newspaper  on  a  number  of 
its  machines,  but  which  the  trust  took  at  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  out- 
put?—A.  That  was  Mr.  Russell's  book  mill  at  Lawrence.  I  assume,  and  it  was 
generally  assumed,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  promoters'  fee,  and  it  was  very  cheap  even 
at  that  price,  because  Mr.  Russell  was  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  at  that  time 
who  could  possibly  have  brought  those  paper  manufacturers  together,  and  the  effort 
cost  him  his  life.     He  died  shortly  after. 

Q.  So  you  consider  that  this  to  a  considerable  extent  represented  the  promotere' 
pay? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  publicly  allege  that.  There  was  considerable  indul- 
gence and  consideration  given  to  Mr.  Russell  who  solidified  and  molded  the  variouB 
conflicting  interests. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  mill  turned  in  at  $22,000  per  ton  daily  output  that  had 
not  made  any  money  in  10  years? — A.  The  mill  at  Herkimer,  ex-Senator  Warner 
Miller's  mill. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output.  What,  in  your 
judgment,  would  be  a  fair  cash  basis  of  valuation  per  ton  of  daily  output?— A.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  per  ton;  of  course,  not  attempting  to  buy  up  the  supply  of  wood 
lands  for  a  generation,  but  reasonable  provision  and  fair  reliance  upon  the  markets. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  $22,000  per  ton,  do  you  include  both  preferred  and  common 
stock? — A.  The  par  of  the  securities. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  mill  that  made  no  profit  at  all  in  1897,  which  had  no 
sulphite  attachment  and  which  had  to  cart  its  product  2  miles,  being  appraised  at 
$570,000?— A.  That  is  Warner  Miller's  mill.  If  you  will  let  me  have  the  copy  of 
that  brief  I  might  be  able  to  identify  those. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  identify  the  3  or  4  mentioned  on  the  page,  and  read  enough  so 
that  the  stenographer  can  get  the  order. — ^A.  (Reading:)  "Another  mill  averaged 
profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and  took  $4  in  trust  securities 
for  every  $1  of  its  stock."  That  was  the  Ontario.  "One  plant,  which  could  not 
make  news  paper  on  a  number  of  its  machines,  was  unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a 
valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output;  whereas  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
authorities  agree  that  plants  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  capable  of  producing 
paper  under  the  most  economical  and  most  satisfactory  conditions,  can  be  installed 
at  less  than  $10,000  per  ton  of  daily  output."  The  mill  there  referred  to  was  Mr. 
Russell's  mill.  "Another  mill  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  10  years  was  turned 
in  at  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  yet  it  was  a  book  mill  and  did  not  turn  out  1 
pound  of  news  paper."  This  is  Mr.  Russell's  Lawrence  mill.  The  other  was  Mr. 
Russell's  Bellows  Falls  mill.  "For  a  mill  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  in  1897— a 
mill  which  has  no  water  power,  no  sulphite  attachment,  and  which  carted  its  pulp  2 
miles — an  appraisement  of  $570,000  was  put  upon  it  in  its  merger  into  the  trust. 
That  was  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller's  mill.  Since  the  consolidation  the  paper  com- 
pany has  built  a  railroad  and  improved  that  mill,  which  is  now  making  butcher's 
manila  paper.  "An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill,  one-half  of 
which  might  be  better  located  upon  Boston  Common  or  in  New  York  City.  Five 
years  ago  the  stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000."  That  was  the  Glens  , 
Falls  paper  mill,  and  that  $8,000,000  Included  its  allied  concerns  at  Plattsburg  and  ; 
its  interest  in  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  paid  for  the  various  properties  that  were 
included?— A.  I  do  not.     I  have  gathered  that  they  were  acquired  through  profits    , 
realized  in  the  operation  of  the  mill,  though  I  am  not  clear  on  that  point,  and  would 
not  care  to  be  quoted  as  saying  so. 

Q.  You  say  further,  "Another  company,  which  was  merged  into  the  trust  on  a 
basis  of  $3,500,000,  had  been  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000."  Which  was 
that?— A.  That  was  the  Glen  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Beriin  Mills,  N.  H. 

Q.  You  say  it  had  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000.  Was  other  outside  capital 
put  in  also  before  it  sold  out,  or  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  all  of  the  added  valuation 
came  from  profits?— A.  The  intention  was  to  impfy  that  all  of  the  added  valuation 
came  from  profits. 

Q.  Is  your  information  complete  and  accurate  on  that  subject?— A.  It  came  from 
the  paper  manufacturers — not  the  identical  manufacturers  who  were  in  that  particu- 
lar  company,  but  other  paper  manufacturers. 
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SOURCES  OP  witness'    INFORMATION. 

Q.  What  are  the  sources  of  your  information  for  all  of  these  statements  that  you 
have  made  with  reference  to  these  valuations? — A.  Years  of  contact  and  inquiry  in 
order  that  I  might  intelligently  buy,  buying  at  one  time  as  much  as  $2,000,000  worth 
of  paper  on  one  contract,  inquiries  into  methods  of  manufacture,  visiting  localities 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  obtaining  the  best  available  information  from 
every  source,  correspondence  vrith  almost  every  large  water  power  and  every  large 
paper  manufacturing  interest  in  the  Eaat  and  in  some  of  the  West,  and  inquiry  also 
abroad. 

Q.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  valuations  that  were  put  upon  these  different  plants 
by  the  officials  of  the  combination  or  by  the  organizers  of  the  combination  when 
they  allowed  them  these  securities. — ^A.  They  came  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  participated  in  the  appraisement  and  apportionment  of  securities. 

TERMS  OF  CREDIT  GIVEN  IN  THE  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER   MANUPACTtnjINS  BUSINESS. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  the  increasing  price  and  of  the  situation  before 
the  combmation  was  made,  you  said  that  long-time  credits  in  many  cases  had  been 
given  to  the  newspapers,  and  you  impUed  that  in  certain  instances  the  credits  had 
been  given  unwisely,  so  that  there  was  difficulty  in  collecting  them.  Would  you 
consider  that  the  interests  of  the  public  were  served  by  carrying  on  business  under 
such  conditions,  practically  forcing  very  extensive  and  long-time  credits? — A.  Those 
conditions  work  out  their  own  results.  The  newspapers  Collapsed  and  the  paper 
manufacturers  acquired  ownership  of  the  newspapers.  The  credits  given  prior  to 
consolidation,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  were  not  extensive  nor  for  such  long 
periods  as  are  given  in  ordinary  mercantile  pursuits,  and  there  was  an  average  of  30 
days  for  payment. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the  matter  of  credits  since  the  consoli- 
dation?—A.  I  have  no  accurate  personal  information,  because  all  of  the  payments 
with  which  I  have  had  to  do  have  been  on  a  30-day  basis. 

INCIDENCE  OF  THE  INCREASE   IN  THE  PRICE  OF  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  When  the  price  of  news  print  paper  rises,  who  is  it  that  bears  the  burden  ulti- 
mately?— ^A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  At  the  most  it  would 
be  a  speculation  or  guess.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  might  by  raising  its  adver- 
tising rates  induce  the  public  to  share  part  of  that  burden;  but  if  the  advertisers 
would  pay  the  additional  rates  they  would  pay  them  whether  the  price  of  paper  was 
low  or  high.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper,  by  reason  of  competition,  is  unable  to 
raise  its  advertising  rate,  it  can  not  raise  its  retail  price  for  the  sale  of  the  paper,  and 
therefore  in  all  such  cases  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
newspaper  proprietor. 

Q.  Do  you  kiow  whether  since  the  price  of  paper  increased  there  has  been  any- 
thing like  an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  publishers  to  increase  the 
price  of  advertising  in  order  to  recoup? — A.  Oh,  no.  Those  conditions  are  so  differ- 
Hit  in  localities,  and  even  in  the  same  locality  with  the  various  papers,  that  no  con- 
siderable effort  in  that  direction  is  possible. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  of  the  lowering 
of  the  price  previous  to  the  time  this  combination  was  formed.  Did  you  mean  to 
state  that  you  thought  this  lowering  of  price  and  increase  in  circulation  was  really 
caused  by  the  low  price  of  paper? — A.  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly.  A  newspaper 
which  had  been  furnishing  a  12-page  paper  for  2  cents  and  paying  2J  cents  a  pound 
for  the  paper  could  increase  the  size  of  the  paper  and  reduce  the  price  to  1  cent  and 
then  in  manjr  cases  make  as  much  profit  from  its  circulation  and  sales  as  it  would  on 
the  hkh  retail  price  of  the  newspaper  and  the  high  cost  of  the  news  print  paper  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturer.  While  the  margin  of  profit  would  be  smaller  on  the 
1-cent  basis,  there  would  still  be  some  profit  on  the  circulation,  and  there  would  be  a 
material  increase  in  the  advertising  revenues  by  reason  of  the  greater  publicity  that 
was  sold  to  the  advertiser  and  the  greater  results  from  advertising. 

Q.  One  frequently  hears  the  statement  made  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
depends  primarily  on  the  skill  of  the  editor  rather  than  on  the  price.  That  is  why  I 
asked  this  question.  Could  you,  perhaps,  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
matter  of  price  as  compared  with  the  skill  of  the  editing  room  materially  affects  the 
circulation? — A.  With  the  larger  proportion  of  newspapers,  the  price  of  the  paper  is 
the  most  considerable  factor,  which  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  newspapers  with 
precisely  the  same  management,  the  same  treatment  of  news,  and  identically  the 
same  news  service  when  reduced  from  2  cents  to  1  cent  have  more  than  doubled  their 
previous  circulations. 
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EELATION  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE   CAPITALIZATION  OP  A  CORPORATION  AND  THE    PRICE 

OP   ITS   PRODUCT. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  combination  and  of  its  capitalization,  you  said  that  this  high 
capitalization  was  a  burden  that  had  to  be  borne  by  the  newspaper  publisher.  The 
statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  matter  of  capitalization  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prices  of  the  product.  If  the  capitalization  is  higher  the  dividends,  it  is  said,  are 
simply  smaller,  and  the  price  of  the  product  is  dependent  on  other  conditions.  What 
would  you  say  about  a  general  statement  of  that  kind?  How  far  do  you  think  prices 
are  affected  by  capitalization? — A.  I  should  hardly  like  to  enter  into  the  domain  of 
that  discussion.     It  is  too  wide. 

Q.  You  opened  it  by  your  general  statement  that  the  publishers  carried  the  burden 
of  the  capitalization.— A.  So  they  do.  Though  I  will  say  that  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition, a  serious  competition,  a  possible  competition,  rather  than  capitalization,  is  the 
important  factor.  The  acquirement  of  all  of  the  materials  in  the  manufacture  is  the 
important  item.  The  reason  why  newspaper  proprietors  have  not  built  their  own 
mills  and  become  entirely  independent  of  the  trust,  was  because  of  the  general  belief 
among  them  that  under  normal  conditions  (such  as  have  not  prevailed  during  the  last 
3  years)  natural  laws  of  trade  would  work  out  such  readjustments  as  would  bring 
prices  to  a  fair  figure,  and  that  there  was  therefore  not  sufficient  incentive  for  them  to 
undertake  that  which  other  manufacturers  would  enter  upon  under  the  premium  of 
competition  offered  by  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Has  it  been  your  experience  as  a  business  man  that  a 
high  degree  of  overcapitalization  leads  to  ambitions  on  the  part  of  the  different 
managers  to  pay  dividends  on  the  watered  stock  at  all  hazards,  without  considering, 
perhaps,  the  question  of  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  Undoubtedly.  If 
they  were  fired  with  a  proper  ambition  and  obligation  to  the  stockholders  they 
would  raise  the  price  anyhow  if  they  could.  It  is  probably  an  incentive  on  their 
part  to  a  greater  effort  to  do  things  which  otherwise  possibly  they  would  not  attempt. 

REASONS    WHY    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS    DO    NOT    UNDERTAKE    TO    MANCPACTUKE   THEIE 

OWN   NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faiwiuhar.  )  You  said  also  that  the  reason  why  newspaper  publishers 
did  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  themselves  was  the  expec- 
tation that  prices  in  trade  would  soon  come  into  a  normal  condition.  Do  you  not 
think  the  inducement  is  always  for  the  investment  of  capital  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions? Are  there  not  greater  profits  in  view  now  to  those  who  go  into  paper  manu- 
facture than  there  have  been  at  any  other  time? — A.  Some  few  of  us  have  personal 
knowledge  of  certain  publishers  who  were  influenced  by  those  considerations  and 
who  did  not  realize  their  anticipations;  who  bought  paper  mills  at  a  period  when 
prices  were  abnormally  high  and  who,  when  prices  shrunk  from  various  causes,  were 
restricted  by  reason  of  their  investment  to  the  purchase  of  their  supply  from  their 
own  mill;  whereas  the  newspaper  proprietor  who  had, not  invested  in  a  paper  mill 
was  free  io  go  wherever  the  best  offer  could  be  obtained. 

Q.  Were  there  any  cases  of  failure  in  the  ownership  of  paper  mills  by  publishers 
that  you  know  of? — A.  Lack  of  success;  one  of  them  a  most  colossal  failure. 

EXTENT    TO    WHICH    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY    POSSESSES    A    MONOPOLY   or 
THE  RESOURCES   USED   IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  Should  we  judge  from  the  paper  you  read  that  all  the  spruce  timber  in  the 
United  States  is  taken  up  by  the  International  Paper  Company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  the  water  power  is  taken  up  by  the  International? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  abnormal  rate  now  for  news  print  paper  in  the  market?— A. 
There  is.  In  order  that  my  answers  may  not  carry  a  wrong  implication  I  should 
state  that  a  successful  paper  mill  requires  3  elements  present  at  one  place,  namely, 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  the  presence  of  spruce  tinaber,  and  cheap  transportatior 
facilities.  There  is,  furthermore,  an  economy  in  wholesale  production,  so  that  mills 
producing  100  tons  or  more  of  paper  per  day  are  the  mills  which  can  fairly  meet 
competition  when  it  reaches  its  acute  stage.  There  are  not  at  present  many  avail- 
able water  powers  which  are  near  the  spruce  supplies  and  which  can  be  utilized 
under  the  conditions  I  have  named.  There  are  some,  however,  although  the  consoli- 
dators  of  the  International  Paper  Company  said  within  2  months  after  the  consoh- 
dation  there  were  none.  I  visited  a  water  power  at  Millinocket,  which  wassubse- 
quently  developed  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  and  from  which  ulti- 
mately with  its  interest  at  Madison,  there  will  be  a  total  output  of  500  tons  per  day. 

Q.  Now,  independent  of  the  Great  Northern,  are  there  still  plenty  of  opportunities 
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for  the  investment  of  capital  in  paper  making? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
hear  of  many  of  them.  For  instance,  at  Massena,  where  there  is  a  large  water  power, 
the  timber  must  come  from  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  reprisals  would  embarrass 
any  capitalist  who  contemplated  investments  at  that  point.  The  same  is  true  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  St.  Mary  River,  where  on  the  American  side  there  is  a  very 
slim  supply  of  timber,  though  on  the  Canadian  side  there  are  vast  forests  of  it. 

In  1898 1  advertised  for  oSerings  of  water  powers  and  mill  sites  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  lai^e  newspaper  supply;  but  while  I  received  a  great  many  propositions — 
received  in  all  about  700  letters  relating  to  water  powers — there  were  comparatively 
few  that  were  at  all  available  under  the  conditions  just  stated. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  how  much  of  the  raw  material  which  is  used 
in  the  production  of  paper  the  International  Company  controls?  I  do  not  say  owns, 
but  controls. — ^A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  question  because  it  has  so  many  pos- 
sibilities. For  instance,  pulp  may  be  used  either  in  the  manufacture  of  news-print 
paper  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles.  The  International 
Paper  Company  controls  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  pulp.  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  percentage. 

Q.  The  point  the  commission  would  like  to  get  at  is  this,  how  far  you  could  char- 
acterize their  ownership  of  raw  material  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  paper 
as  a  monopoly? — A.  "Well,  I  have  attempted  to  give  that  by  showing  the  extent  of 
their  ownership  of  woodlands. 

Q.  You  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Northern  there  is  at  present  no  open 
field  for  competition  with  the  International? — ^A.  Not  that.  I  think  there  are  great 
possibilities;  but  I  think  those  possibilities  would  be  very  materially  augmented  by 
free  pulp;  that  is,  by  the  admission  of  mechanically  ground  wood  from  Canada,  which 
would  save  our  forests,  and  thereby  promote  higher  aims  than  the  mere  question 
either  of  revenue  to  the  Government  or  protection  to  an  industry  that  does  not  need 
protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  spruce  timber  the  chief  wood? — A.  Yes.  It  makes 
a  whiter  sheet,  and  the  surface  is  smoother  and  better  than  that  produced  from 
poplar.  There  are  other  woods  from  which  sulphite  pulp  is  made,  but  for  them 
more  chemicals  for  clearing  purposes  are  required  than  when  spruce  is  used. 

PATENTS  AND  SECRET  PROCESSES   IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  the  large  amount  that  was  allowed  for  good  will 
in  this  capitalization.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  there  many  patented  pro- 
cesses or  patented  machines  used,  or  any  secret  processes  that  have  a  special  value  and 
that  are  ordinarily  counted  in  as  part  of  the  good  will  in  making  valuations? — 
A.  I  can  not  recall  any  that  were  acquired  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation.  There  may  be  some.  One  was  subsequently  bought 
by  it— the  Russell  process  for  making  sulphite  pulp,  or  rather  lining  digesters. 

Q.  But  speaking  generally,  you  do  not  think  patented  machines  or  patented  pro- 
cesses count  for  very  much  in  the  manufacture? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  incon- 
siderable factors  in  the  question  of  manufacture. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH    THE  CONSOLIDATION  REALIZED   SAVINGS  IN  CROSS  FREIGHTS. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  savings  that  the  International  Paper  Company  proposed  to 
make,  you  stated  that  they  had  made  very  few.^  Let  us  take  some  of  those  by  them- 
selves. With  reference  to  the  saving  in  cross  freights:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you 
think  they  make  much  saving  there? — A.  I  have  no  information  excepting  that 
which  is  mven  to  me  by  paper  manufacturers.  I  have  never  had  access  to  the  books 
of  any  of  those  manufacturing  companies,  and  I  rely  entirely  on  second-hand 
information;  but  the  paper  manufacturers  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  railroad 
freight  agents  took  very  good  care  that  whatever  readjustments  were  made  were  not 
unprofitable  to  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  So  that  the  proposed  saving  failed  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  railways, 
and  not  to  a  lack  of  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  International  Paper 
Company? — ^A.  Please  do  not  understand  me  as  implying  that  the  oflBcers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  would  at  any  time  pay  1  cent  more  for  railroad  trans- 
portation than  they  must  pay. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  might  put  the  matter  in  another  way.  Do  you  think  that  a  widely 
scattered  industry,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  paper  is,  has  the  opportunity  under 
normal  conditions  of  saving  a  good  deal  from  cross  freights? — A.  I  should  say  that 
was  an  entirely  reasonable  proposition. 

Q.  In  this  specific  case  you  think  that  reasonable  expectation  was  thwarted  by  the 
railroads?— A.  I  think  it  had  a  most  tangible  basis  when  the  company  was  organized. 

1  See  pp.  410,411,438. 
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THB  LABOR  COST  OF   MANUFACTURING   PAPER  SINCE  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  had  not 
been  lessened. — A.  That  was  in  the  paper  mill  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  sul- 
phite mill  and  the  pulp  mill.  I  have  information  only  of  the  paper  mill.  There  it 
has  been  brought  down  to  11  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Would  not  that  lessening  of  the  cost  imply  that  there  have  been  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  production  under  this  combination? — A.  There  have  been  consol- 
idations and  improvements,  unquestionably.  The  company  immediately  after  its 
organization  paid  $2,000,000  in  order  to  put  its  machinery  into  shape  for  more  effect- 
ive operation. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  made  improvements 
in  methods  of  production  substantially  as  great  as  those  that  were  made  under  the 
competitive  system  immediately  preceding  it? — A.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  simply  say 
that  immediately  following  the  consolidation  it  did  expend — so  the  imformation 
comes  to  me  from  an  oflBcer  of  the  company — $2,000,000  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  its  machinery.  But  as  more  than  half  of  that  machinery  was  junk,  such  a  policy 
was  absolutely  essential,  and  was  entirely  apart  from  any  question  of  comparison 
with  the  methods  that  had  prevailed  prior  to  consolidation.  I  should  say  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  not  one  new  paper  machine  has  been  built  by  the  International 
Paper  Company,  so  far  as  I  have  any  trace,  the  same  stimulus  to  improvement  in 
manufacture  does  not  exist  as  prevailed  under  individual  ownership. 

COST  OF  SELLING   SINCE  THE  CONSOLIDATION — CHARACTER  OF  SERVICE  GIVEN. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  cost  of  selling,  and  of  the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  officials 
of  the  International  Paper  Company.  You  stated  that  under  the  competitive  system 
that  preceded,  the  managers  sold  their  paper  without  charge? — A.  Many  of  them, 
not  all. 

Q.  Many  of  them;  but  that  under  the  new  system  there  was  an  expensive  selling 
department.  When  you  say  that  the  managers  sold  without  charge  do  you  mean  • 
without  any  formal  charge  or  without  pretending  to  take  any  pay? — A.  I  mean  these 
proprietors  were  themselves  appropriating  whatever  profit  appeared,  and  that  as  the 
actual  proprietors  of  the  property  they  were  giving  a  certain  amount  of  time  which 
they  did  not  give  after  the  control  and  ownership  of  the  property  passed  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

Q.  By  giving  that  attention  to  the  selling  work  themselves,  you  would  think  they 
were  perhaps  increasing  their  own  profits  and  their  own  dividends  enough  to  cover 
a  specific  charge  for  selling?  Or,  in  other  words,  do  you  think  that  the  paper  buyer 
really  gained  anything  by  naving  the  manager  himself  act  directljr,  instead  of  through 
an  agent? — A.  I  think  undoubtedly  the  newspaper  buyer  obtained  a  better  quality 
paper,  more  efficient  service,  and  had  less  occasion  for  complaints  under  the  system 
of  individual  ownership  than  under  the  consolidated  management. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  this  consolidated  company  there  is  any  material  saving 
in  the  cost  of  selling  by  having  the  work  of  these  numerous  managers  done  by  a 
much  smaller  number? — A.  I  have  no  information  other  than  I  have  given  to  you, 
and  it  would  require  access  to  the  books  of  the  consolidated  company  and  the  indi- 
vidual companies  to  make  that  comparison. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  A  UNIFORMITY  OF  PRICES  HAS  BEEN  REALIZED  SINCE  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  lack  of  steadiness  of  prices  under  this  combination,  and 
gave  the  example  of  the  two  papers,  one  paying  1.80  and  the  other  2.15  cents  per 
pound,  was  that  difference  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  were  made  at  different 
times? — A.  At  different  times. 

Q.  And  one  waa  substantially  under  a  time  contract,  I  suppose? — ^A.  That  is  right; 
but  it  simply  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  lack  of  equality  in  prices  under  the  con- 
solidation, and  contradicted  the  important  claim  which  they  had  presented  at  the 
outset  that  they  would  equalize  prices. 

THE  TARIFF  ON    LOGS   AND  WOOD    PULP — RETALIATORY   MEASURES   IMPOSED  BY  CANADA. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  tariff  ^  on  wood  pulp  you  imply  that  you  do  not  think  that 
any  tariff  was  necessary  to  protect  the  industry  to  a  reasonable  extent,  or  to  enable 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  pay  reasonable  wages  to  their  employees.  That  is 
your  opinion,  is  it? — A.  Unquestionably.  , 

1  See  pp.  414-419,  439-447. 
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Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  this  increase  in  the  tariff  was  really  not  due  to  any 
necessity  of  giving  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  industry,  but  was  rather  intended 
to  increase  the  profits  of  the  combination? — A.  It  was  intended  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible competition  that  might  otherwise  obtain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  tariff  that  Canada  imposed  her 
retaliatory  measures  of  charging  for  the  export  of  logs? — A.  I  am  positive.  I  have 
reason  for  that  statement.  The  Joint  High  Commission  took  up  that  question.  The 
matter  of  lumber,  paper,  and  pulp  was  an  element  in  the  treaty  negotiations. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  there  was  any  distinction  at  all  in  principle  between  this 
matter  of  pulp  and  that  of  lumber  and  logs? — ^A.  What  kind  of  a  distinction? 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  duty  being  placed  on  pulp  at  the  instigation  of  the  managers 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  so  as  to  lessen  competition  against  them  and 
enable  them  to  control  the  market  better.  Do  you  think  the  same  situation  holds 
with  reference  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber,  or  was  the  duty  put  on  lumber  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  needed  to  protect  the  industry? — ^A.  I  know  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  lumber  who  had  American  interests  were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  rate,  and  that  the  American  manufacturers  with  Canadian  interests 
were  ofjposed  to  the  duty. 

Q.  Did  Canada  retaliate  by  imposing  an  export  duty  on  logs  in  the  same  way 
that  I  understood  you  to  say  it  did  upon  pulp? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  state  that  Canada 
imposed  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp,  but  on  logs  that  came  from  the  Crown  lands. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibited  export,  but  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  a  license 
fee  of  $1.90  was  imposed,  on  which  a  rebate  of  |1.50  is  paid  if  the  logs  are  used 
in  Canada;  so  that  logs  that  come  from  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
practically  pay  an  export  duty  of  $1.90  per  cord. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  Would  you  say  that  the  duty  on  timber  and  lumber  as 
placed  in  the  Dingley  tariff  is  not  on  all  fours  with  the  duty  on  pulp? — A.  I  know 
,  nothing  about  lurober;  I  know  nothing  about  pulp  or  paper  other  than  that  which 
relates  to  news-print  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  imposed  in  the  Dingley  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  pulp  is  an  onerous  duty? — A.  It  was  intended  to  be  prohibitory. 

Q.  Well,  has  it  been,  or  is  it? — A.  Not  quite,  for  the  reason,  first,  that  the  spruce 
consumption  exceeded  the  accessible  supply  in  the  United  States,  and  paper  manu- 
facturers were  forced  to  go  to  Canada  anyhow;  and  second,  because  on  account  of 
the  drought  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1899  paper  manufacturers  were  forced  to  go  to 
Canada  and  pay  any  price  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  going,  shifting  the  burden 
upon  the  buyer. 

TARIFFS  ON  WOOD  PULP. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  tariff  naturally  had  to  change  from  its  position  of  10 
or  more  years  ago  to  its  present  one,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  methods  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper?  The  old  tariff,  I  understand,  was  based  upon  an  earlier 
system  of  manufacturing  paper  in  which  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  was  not  at 
all  required? — A.  But  we  had  the  new  system  here  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  it 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Q.  Under  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  are  the  rates  more  protective  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  of  paper  than  they  were  under  the  earlier  tariff  referred  to? — A. 
Well,  that  question  is  beyond  me,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the  old  protection 
was.  It  antedates  the  time  of  which  I  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  namely,  within 
the  last  9  years. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  tradition  in  your  paper  business  that  it  was  entirely  prohibitory 
before?— A.  I  recall  in  my  younger  days  reading  about  "Wood  Pulp"  Miller,  and 
the  efforts  which  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  made  to  protect  the  American  mills 
against  possible  competition  from  abroad;  but  I  do  know  that  wood  pulp  had  been 
imported. 

PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  FRESENT  DUTY. 

Q.  Would  the  abolition  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp,  admitting  all  the  pulp 
from  Canada  that  you  desire,  lessen  the  price  of  paper  to  American  publishers? — A. 
Naturally  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany as  well  as  to  others,  and  to  an  extent  it  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  neither  the  International  Paper  Company  nor  any  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  paper  needs  any  protection.  The  well-equipped  American  mill 
can  meet  the  product  of  any  nation  of  the  world,  and  further,  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  reason  of  location.  He  is  in  the  market  where  his  product 
IS  consumed,  and  therefore  he  is  protected  against  competition  by  transportation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  think  that  is  true  also  along  the  seaboard?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  ocean  freight  in  some  instances  are  extremely  low?— A. 
I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  do  know  that  within  the  last  year  they  nave  been 
extremely  high,  and  that  large  bonuses  have  been  paid  for  charters. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  commission  that  along  the  seaboard,  and  for 
a  certain  depth  into  the  country,  the  privilege  of  ocean  freights  more  than  counter- 
balances the  tariff  on  certain  lines — ^that  freight  is  for  ballast,  practically.  How  far 
would  that  apply  in  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  if  the  tariff  were  entirely  removed?— 
A.  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  unable  to  answer,  because  I  do  not  know  what  would 
be  the  probable  freight  rates  from  foreign  ports. 

Q.  Well,  assuming  that  the  condition  is  the  same  as  stated  for  other  industries,  is 
not  that  at  least  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  tariff? — A.  I  am  not 
equipped  with  information  to  answer  that  question.  The  ocean-carrying  situation  ■ 
for  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half  has  been  abnormal,  by  reason  of  the  demand 
for  transports  on  account  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines  and  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

FUETHER  KEASONS  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OP  THE  DUTY — THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUK  FORESTS. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  the  price  of  paper  was  affected  somewhat  by  the  war  with 
Spain  and  the  war  in  South  Africa? — A.  That  is  true.  And  I  said  there  were  4 
abnormal  conditions;  first  and  second,  those  2  wars;  third,  the  drought;  fourth,  the 
efforts  of  this  company  to  acquire  and  monopolize  wood  lands. 

Q.  yet  you  recommend  apparently  as  the  only  remedy  the  removal  of  the  tariff?— 
A.  Outside  of  the  considerations  of  revenue  and  protection  to  labor  employed  in  the 
paper  mills,  there  is  a  higher  and  greater  motive  in  the  preservation  of  our  forests, 
and  thereby  in  the  protection  of  our  water  supply.  To  guard  these  New  York  State 
has  set  aside  large  areas  on  which  it  has  prohibited  the  cutting  of  timber,  the  United 
States  and  at  least  13  of  the  states  have  taken  most  rigorous  action,  all  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rivers,  and  the  protection  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  against 
the  intermittent  flow  of  the  rivers,  the  dangers  of  which  were  evidenced  only  last 
week  by  the  floods  in  New  England. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  United  States  of  transfemng  that  depletion 
of  forests  to  Canada,  and  of  the  change  in  climatic  conditions  thereby  brought  about 
over  there? — A.  With  Canada's  limitless  forests,  and  with  the  ordinary  capacity  of 
those  forests  for  reproduction,  all  of  our  timber  cutting  there  for  the  supply  of  this 
pulp  wood  for  newspapers  would  be  more  than  offset,  and  Canada  is  knocking  at 
our  doors  and  begging  us  to  permit  her  to  do  it;  so  that  the  proposition  has  all  of 
the  elements  of  good  trade  because  of  advantages  to  both  sides. 

THE  SPRUCE  SUPPLY  OF  CANADA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  the  source  of  his  informar 
tion  as  to  the  spruce  supply  in  Canada? — A.  Well,  the  spruce  owners— gentlemen 
who  own  thousands  of  square  miles  of  tracts  in  their  own  right;  some  of  the  gentle- 
men now  connected  with  the  International  Paper  Company  who  are  so  equipped; 
reports  of  their  timber  inspectors  which  have  come  within  my  knowledge  during  the 
last  3  years,  some  of  the  information  coming  within  the  last  10  days;  a  newspaper 
report  of  a  great  tract  up  in  Canada,  200  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Your  statement  was  that  the  region  from  Labrador  and  Yukon  and  St.  Law- 
rence to  Hudson  Bay  is  practically  a  vast  area  of  spruce  timber? — A.  Almost  unbroken. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  us  understand,  then,  that  it  is  spruce,  and  not  other  tim- 
bers?— A.  There  are  other  timbers,  but  there  is  considerable  spruce — more  than 
enough  to  meet  all  of  the  possible  demands  or  requirements  of  any  interests  in  the 
United  States.    There  is  a  great  storehouse  of  spruce  extending  along  the  border. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  denuding  of  the  forests  in  this  country  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company?— A.  By  lumbermen — not  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany any  more  than  by  all  of  the  pulp  mills,  all  of  the  sawmills  or  lumber  mills, 
whether  they  represent  any  kind  of  paper  or  not — timber  used  in  any  manner. 

ATTEMPT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  TO  PRESERVE  AND  RENEW  OUE  SPSDCE 

FORESTS.^ 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  International  Paper  Company  not  only  tries  to  conserve 
the  growth  of  spruce,  but  is  also  acquiring  many  mounMn  pastures  and  growing 
them  up  to  spruce? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  policy;  and  while  I  am 
not  aware  of  it,  I  do  say  that  they  now  obtain  more  than  half  of  their  spruce  logs 
from  Canada,  so  that  if  they  are  going  into  speculation  to  raise  spruce  lands,  as  the 
farmer  raises  grain,  that  is  an  entirely  diHerent  proposition,  and  it  is  entirely  apart 

1  See  p.  447. 
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from  the  question  of  manufacture — the  speculation  of  a  paper  company  to  raise  spruce 
woods  for  a  market  30  years  from  now.  It  is  precisely  the  same  proposition  on  a 
diminished  scale  as  that  of  the  anthracite-coal  regions,  where  the  Philadephia  and 
Keading  Eailroad  Company,  a  prosperous  concern  earning  22  per  cent  upon  its  stock, 
started  m  first  to  insure  tonnage  for  itself,  and  subsequently  to  acquire  tonnage  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  anyone  else  from  getting  it,  until  it  finally  broke  itself  buying 
coal  lands,  just  as  these  gentlemen  are  buying  lumber  lands,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  usage,  but  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  the  future  supply  of  that  article. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Eailroad  Company,  as  a  result  of  Its  loading  up  with 
anthracite  at  prices  equal  to  the  prices  which  it  would  have  paid  for  coal  lands  if  they 
were  to  come  immediately  into  the  market,  encumbered  itself  with  land  that  coulJi 
have  produced  60,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  annum,  and  as  it  could  only 
marketfrom  its  lands  6,000,000  tons  per  annum  it  was  forced  to  charge  for  every  ton  of 
the  coal  which  it  took  out  of  the  ground  a  price  not  only  suflBcient  to  cover  the  royalty 
for  the  impoverishment  of  the  land  to  that  extent,  but  also  to  cover  the  expense  of  car- 
rying the  coal  remaining  in  the  ground,  which  it  could  not  take  out  because  it  could 
not  market  it.  Now,  if  the  International  Paper  Company  is  to  buy  spruce  lands  for  a 
market  30  years  ahead,  that  is  entirely  proper.  It  is  a  field  of  effort  entirely  apart 
from  the  manufacture  of  paper;  it  is  a  problem  entireljf  distinct  from  that  of  the 
bmdens  which  should  be  put  upon  the  cost  of  paper,  and  if  they  invest  $4,000,000  in 
woodlands,  the  carrying  charge  of  that  is  put  upon  the  present  price  of  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahxe.  )  Regardless  of  the  motive  of  the  company  or  of  its  financial 
wisdom ^A.  (Interrupting. )  Which  I  am  not  pretending  to  discuss. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  You  made  the  point  that  they  were  injuring  the  public  by 
denuding  the  hillsides,  and  it  appears  that  you  now  admit  that  they  may  be  conserv- 
mg  the  forests? — A.  I  do  assert  that  they  are  not  conserving  the  forests  to  any  extent 
that  will  compare  with  the  denudation  that  is  now  progressing. 

Q.  What  is  your  evidence  of  that? — A.  The  evidence,  first,  is  the  statement  as  to 
the  amount  that  is  being  denuded  each  year  in  4  states,  namely,  1,700  square  miles, 
and  a  mental  calculation  that  it  will  require  25  to  30  years  for  the  reproduction 
of  spruce  forests,  and  that  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany is  not  conserving  forests  on  that  basis,  or  that  any  or  all  of  the  interests  engaged 
m  the  conservation  of  the  forest  reserves  are  progressing  on  the  basis  of  50,000  square 
miles  of  forest  preserves,  which  would  be  necessary  to  offset  an  annual  stripping  of 
1,700  square  miles. 

Q.  Is  this  a  matter  of  your  own  opinion,  or  have  you  taken  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  made  measurements  or  observations? — A.  I  have  taken  evidence  from  the 
best  available  source  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  reports  of  the  best-equipped 
forest  timbermen  in  the  United  States;  a  report  of  the  best-equipped  timberman  in 
the  United  States,  whom  I  understand  to  be  Mr.  Crawford,  and  various  publications 
relating  to  the  timber  supplies,  including  the  reports  of  the  forest  commissions  of  the 
various  states;  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Q.  You  have  taken  all  that  knowledge? — ^A.  All  that  knowledge. 

Q.  Yet  you  testified  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  knew  nothing  about  timber  except 
as  it  is  used  in  the  production  of  wood  pulp  for  newspaper  use? — A.  Except  as  it 
affected  directly  the  news-print  paper. 

Q.  Do  these  various  public  reports  and  fragmentary  reports  to  which  you  refer  take 
into  account  the  effort  being  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  conserve 
its  spruce  supply? — A.  They  do  not,  except  that  I  have  read  in  the  announcements 
made  to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association  by  officers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  that  it  was  making  efforts  in  that  direction. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  OUK  FOEESTS — EPPOBTS  POR  THEIR  PRESERVATION. 

Q.  Do  these  ofiBcial  reports  you  refer  to  make  any  special  complaints  against  the 
pulp  men? — A.  The  burden  of  all  of  the  official  reports  is  that  the  pulp  men  especially 
have  been  cutting  timber  that  was  too  small  for  the  lumber  men,  and  that  when  they 
stopped  they  left  no  capacity  for  reproduction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Don't  all  of  those  statements  relate  to  practices  in  former 
years  rather  than  in  very  recent  years,  since  the  International  Paper  Company  was 
organized?— A.  Those  reports  were  obtained  by  me  in  January,  1899,  just  2  years 
ago,  from  the  various  departments  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  periods  they  covered? — A.  They  covered  recent 
periods— periods  immediately  prior  to  1899.  The  brief  which  I  have  submitted  here 
states  all  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  states,  the  creation  of  commissions,  the 
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action  of  the  irrigating  congress,  and  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  President  setting  aside  lands,  and  the  work  of  the  various  states  in  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  forest  resources. 

Q.  Is  that  the  brief'  which  you  presented  to  the  Joint  High  Oommission?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  Did  the  International  Paper  Company  present  a  brief  to  that  commission?— A. 
I  do  not  know.  We  never  obtained  accurate  information  of  any  open  or  public  state- 
ment having  been  made  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  by  the  International  Paper 
Company,  though  there  was  a  belief  that  it  was  not  idle  or  silent  in  that  discussion. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  they  answered  your  statement? — A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  it,  and  doubt  if  they  could  effectually  answer  it. 

THE  TAEIFP  ON  WOOD    PULP   (eESUMED) — ITS    EFFECTS — DESIRABILITY  OF   ITS   EEMOVAL 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  the 
present  duties  were  repealed,  and  wood  pulp  were  made  free,  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  cause  pulp  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  that  the  price  of  newspapers 
would  be  reduced  in  consequence? — A.  My  judgment  and  best  information  is,  that  if 
wood  pulp  could  be  introduced  free  of  duty  the  cost  of  capitalization  of  paper-mill 
plants  would  be  reduced  to  |3,000  per  ton  daily  output;  that  the  large  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  a  paper-mill  plant  is  the  development  of  water  power  for  the  grinding  of  the 
wood,  and  for  the  installation  of  the  grinders,  and  that  with  free  wood  pulp  brought 
from  Canada,  paper  mills  could  be  established  in  the  United  States  at  that  small  valua- 
tion at  points  which  are  now  impossible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  grinding  of  the 
pulp  requires  so  much  power  in  order  that  it  may  be  done  cheaply,  and  that  with 
free  pulp  extensive  plants  could  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
along  the  border  and  along  the  coast;  that  that  would  materially  reduce  the  price  of 
all  kinds  of  paper,  while  protecting  the  forests,  and  not  seriously  menacing  the  paper 
manufactures. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  would  admit  pulp  free,  you  would  also  admit  lumber  free?— A.  I 
prefer  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  any  tariff  subject  except  that  of  pulp  and 
paper.  I  believe,  individually,  that  the  introduction  of  free  lumber  would  be  a 
national  boon. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  this  tariff  which  you  said  was  designed  to 
enable  the  International  Paper  Company  to  monopolize  the  business  in  this  country, 
but  you  have  also  stated  that  recently  a  large  and  formidable  competition  with  the 
International  Paper  Company  has  been  developed? — A.  That  is  accurate. 

Q.  The  tariff,  then,  has  not  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  this  competi- 
tion, has  it? — ^A.  1  think  that  up  to  this  time  the  tariff,  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
stimulated  prices,  has  had  a  tendency  to  put  a  premium  upon  competition.  Please 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  paper  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
regardless  of  any  tariff  provision  the  natural  laws  of  trade  will  work  out  the  proper 
logical  result,  and  that  paper  will  be  cheapened  under  normal  conditions  regardless 
of  the  tariff;  but  I  do  object  to  any  combination  of  manufacturers  taking  advantajge 
of  Congressional  legislation  to  increase  the  price  of  an  article  which  is  a  raw  material 
to  a  very  considerable  American  industry,  and  to  put  a  tax  upon  knowledge  and  upon 
the  spread  of  intelligence.  I  think,  however,  that  natural  forces  will  in  the  course 
of  time  work  out  the  logical  result  and  cheapen  the  price  of  paper,  but  that  in  the 
competition  and  conflict  which  will  ensue  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  destruction 
of  great  national  treasures — our  forests. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  would  likely  have  been 
formed  to  compete  with  the  International  Paper  Company  had  they  not  felt  reason- 
ably sure  of  tariff  protection? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer.  I  should  say  that  the 
tariff  was  not  a  deterrent  in  that  investment.  If,  however,  there  had  been  no  tariff 
on  wood  pulp  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  American  paper  mills  would  have 
been  very  much  larger  than  that  which  has  actually  occurred  under  the  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  protection  or  in  free  trade? — A.  I  believe  in  tariff  for  revenue 
only. 

REMOVING  THE    DUTY  THROUGH   A   RECIPROCITY  TREATY  WITH  CANADA. 

Q.  If  we  maintain  a  protective  policy,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
the  duty  off  pulp  without  somebody  proposing  to  take  it  off  lumber  also,  and  then 
from  a  great  many  other  articles  along  the  whole  line,  so  that  the  single  proposition 
which  you  make  would  lead  to  a  general  tariff  revision? — A.  Not  necessanly.  A 
mere  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relation  with  Canada  would  not  necessarily 
involve  a  new  tariff  bill.  The  process  would  be  entirely  different.  Instead  of  a 
tariff  bill  passing  there  would  be  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 

'  See  pp.  414-419.  2  See  pp.  440-446. 
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United  States,  which  would  be  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  from  any  general 
tariff  revision. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  last  treaty  of  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  do  you  know  why  it  was  denounced  and  aban- 
doned?— A.  I  am  not;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  or  has  been  any. 

ErrECT  OF  THE  INCKBASE  IN  THE  PRICE    OF  PAPER    UPON    THE    LABORERS    ENGAGED    IN 
THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  made  the  statement  that  the  interest  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  was,  in  your  judgment,  considerably  less  than  the  interest  of 
labor  in  the  newspaper  industry. — ^A.  The  latter  is  40  times  greater. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has 
injured  the  laborers  interested  in  newspapers,  or  cut  their  rates  of  wages? — A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  you  think  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has 
not  been  borne  by  the  labor  engaged  on  the  newspapers,  but  rather  by  the  general 
public  which  takes  the  product? — A.  Newspaper  labor  prices  have  participated  more 
or  less  in  the  higher  level  of  wages  which  has  obtained. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  HAS  BEEN  A  FACTOR  IN  BRINGING 
ABOUT  THE  PRESENT  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PAPER    INDUSTRY. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  three  or  four  elements  that  had  contributed  to  increasing  the 
price  of  the  paper? — A.  Making  the  abnormal  conditions. 

Q.  Could  you  give  any  kind  of  estimate  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  combination 
has  been  a  force  in  bringing  about  those  results  as  compared  with  the  other  forces? — 
A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  that,  except  to  say  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany started  a  competition  with  itself  and  stimulated  prices,  increasing  the  cost  of 
manufacture  to  an  extent,  and  increasing  very  considerably  the  price  of  paper  to  the 
consumer,  by  reducing  the  number  of  interests  which  have  to  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishing prices  or  in  quoting  prices  to  the  publishers. 

Q.  Well,  had  the  International  Paper  Company  not  been  formed,  do  you  not  think 
that,  owing  to  these  other  facts  you  have  spoken  of,  the  price  of  paper  would 
have  been  increased  somewhat? — A.  Unquestionably  somewhat,  because  the  demand 
at  one  time,  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  grew 
excessive. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  statements  you  have  made  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  to  its  lack  of  success  in  the  carrying 
out  of  its  intentions  as  regards  savings,  would  apply  pretty  generally  to  all  industrial 
combinations,  or  is  this  a  peculiar  exception? — A.  I  would  prefer  to  limit  my  state- 
ments and  opinions  to  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  speak  on  the  general  question  of  industrial  combinations? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not. 

PROBABLE  EFFECT   OF   A   REMOVAL   OP  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  LABOR  EMPLOYED   IN 
THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  proposed  by  you  would  be 
felt  immediately,  would  it  not,  by  the  labor  employed  in  the  pulp  mills  of  the  United 
States  if  that  industry  were  transferred  to  Canada? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Where  would  they  find  employment  if  the  industry  were  transferred  to  Can- 
^a?— A.  I  think  they  would  find  employment  where  they  do  now.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  development  of  manufacture.  I  think  there  would 
still  be  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  pulp  from  timber  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  wood  pulp  there  would  be  any 
rise  in  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  making  newspaper? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  materially  affect  wages.  The  wages  of  newspaper  employees  are 
subject  to  general  conditions  and  not  to  that  one  especially. 

Q.  Are  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  subject  to  any  foreign  competition? — 
A.  None  that  is  material. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  subject  to  any? — A.  Practically  none.  Ordinarily  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  absolutely  none,  only  there  might  be  some  few  isolated  cases  of  for- 
eign papers  right  here  that  are  not  factors. 

Q.  In  view  of  this  fact,  then,  is  it  a  fair  comparison  to  say  that  40  people  are 
eniployed  in  the  making  of  newspapers  to  one  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pnlp,  and  from  that  draw  the  deduction  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  40  men  to 
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remove  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp? — A.  I  think  they  would  participate  in  the  general 
prosperity  following  the  removal  of  the  tariff  and  the  removal  of  this  tax  of 
$4,800,000  on  the  newspaper  proprietors,  and  that  the  effect  upon  the  employees  of 
the  newspapers  would  be  much  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  it  would  be  on  the 
labor  in  the  wood-pulp  mill.  This  must  naturally  be  the  case  if  publishers  of  one 
paper,  for  instance,  pay  as  much  as  $150,000  per  annum  in  the  increased  cost  of  paper 
supply. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  a  single  cent  to  the  wages  of  any  printer  employed 
on  your  paper? — A.  I  think  that  greater  prosperity  in  the  newspaper  trade  would  be 
reflected  in  better  pay  for  all  of  the  employees. 

Q.  Is  not  the  pay  of  the  employees  fixed  by  a  scale  fixed  by  the  typographical 
union?    I  am  speaking  now  of  the  printers. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  paper  a  union  office? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages,  do  you  not? — A.  We  do.  Please  do  not 
particularize  my  own  paper.  I  am  not  appearing  here  as  a  representative  of  that 
paper. 

Q.  I  understand  that. — A.  I  do  not  want  my  testimony  to  be  construed  as  giving 
the  attitude  of  any  newspaper  on  this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  wages  been  increased  in  any  newspaper  offices  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  they  have  not  participated? — A.  I  have  said  that  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  higher  level  of  wages  which  has  generally  obtained. 

Q.  Then  they  have  not  been  affected  by  the  oreanization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company? — A.  Not  that  I  have  any  general  knowledge  of.  There  are  cases 
such  as  the  consolidation  of  newspapers,  one  of  which  has  occurred  recently  in  Chi- 
cago, where  a  nuraber  of  employees  have  been  thrown  out,  and  where,  by  reason  of 
an  increase  in  the  price,  the  circulation  has  naturally  been  reduced  to  some  extent 

THE  SIZE  OF  NEWSPAPERS — HOW  AFFECTED   BY  THE  OPEHATIONS  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  believe  you  contend  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  operation 
of  this  trust  there  would  be  more  paper  used — newspapers  would  get  out  larger  edi- 
tions?— A.  Asa  result  of  lower  prices  for  news-print  paper  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  consumption.  I  know  of  one  paper  in  particular  which  has  curtailed  its 
size  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper — not  the  Times. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  were  not  for  this  curtailment  there  would  be  more  printers  employed, 
more  pressmen  employed,  more  ink  manufactured,  and  so  it  would  go  all  down  the 
line — there  would  be  more  employment  for  those  engaged  in  the  printing  business, 
and  therefore  greater  prosperity  in  the  trade? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

RECENT   INCREASE   IN  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OP  PAPER. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  transportation  companies  putting  up  the  rate  2 
cents.— A.  Within  the  last  2  weeks. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  that  was  accomplished.  Was  it  accomplished  by 
raising  the  classification  or  by  changing  the  rate  on  paper? — A.  I  do  not  know.  All  I 
know  is  that  a  paper  manufacturer  told  me  that  he  had  received  notice  of  an  increase 
of  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  his  ^ates. 

Q.  Mr.  Langley,  of  New  York,  said  thatthe  transportation  companies  had  attempted 
to  increase  the  rate  by  changing  the  paper  from  one  classification  to  another,  and 
that  this  trust  was  powerful  enough  to  prevent  that.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that? — A.  I  do  not. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  May  18,  1901. 

TESTIMOIIY  OF  MR.  HUGH  J.  CHISHOLM, 

President  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  3.40  p.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  No.  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  are  the  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tioiis  that  were  suggested  to  you.  If  you  will  present  that  first,  we  can  afterwards 
aak  specific  questions. — A.  I  have  prepared  this  rather  hurriedly,  but  I  think  it 
covers,  in  the  main,  the  points  asked  for.     (Beading:) 

COKDITION    OF     PAPER     INDUSTRY     BEFORE     ORGANIZATION     OF     INTERNATIONAL     PAPER 

COMPANY.' 

"  Questixm  1.  In  what  condition  was  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  States  before 
the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — Answer.  The  condition  of 
that  portion  of  the  paper-manufacturing  industry  engaged  in  manufacturing  news 
paper  was  such  that  there  was  more  news  paper  manufactured  than  the  consuming 
power  of  the  country  could  take.  As  a  result  of  reckless  competition  for  business 
and  the  unbusiness-like  methods  in  vogue,  the  forms  of  contracts  and  the  conditions 
under  which  paper  was  sold  to  the  consumer,  and  the  whole  question  as  to  what 
price  the  manufacturer  was  to  receive  for  his  paper,  had  practically  passed  out  of  his 
hpids  into  those  of  the  middleman  and  the  consumer.  The  net  results  were  such  as 
to  make  no  adequate  returns  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  of 
news  paper." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  May  I  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  product? — A.  The  International 
Paper  Company  owns  and  operates  32  plants,  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  1,500 
tons  of  paper,  representing  in  quahty  the  kinds  that  are  used  in  printing  newspapers, 
magazines.  Bibles,  manila  paper,  cardboard,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  paper, 
the  chief  component  part  of  which  is  wood.  The  company  owns  water  powers  and 
timber  lands,  some  of  which  are  in  use  and  others  yet  to  be  developed. 

Q.  You  are  large  manufacturers  of  the  print  paper  used  in  newspapers? — A.  Yes; 
we  are  the  largest,  possibly,  in  the  world. 

Q.  In  the  answer  which  you  have  just  read,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper 
industry  before  the  organization  ot  the  International  Paper  Company,  you  hmited 
your  statement  to  the  condition  of  the  print-paper  business.  Now,  how  about  the 
condition  of  the  other  lines  of  the  paper  business? — A.  At  the  present  moment  I  can 
not  recall,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  in  aa  bad  condition  as  the  news  paper  part  of 
the  business  was.     (Reading:) 

REASONS  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

"  Queslwn  S.  What  are  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company? — Answer.  After  several  meetings  of  leading  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  if  there  could  be 
one  company  formed  which  should  purchase  and  own  outright  the  leading  and  best 
mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  with  a  capacity  to  manufacture  from 
1,200  to  1,500  tons  per  day,  a  more  uniform  and  better  quality  of  paper  would  be 
manufactured.  It  was  also  believed  that  economies  could  be  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  the  product  which  would  enable  the  new  company  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  these  products  at  a  less  cost  than  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
angle  mill  to  do,  since  the  new  company  would  unite  all  the  best  talent  engaged 
m  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  subdividing  the  work  and  putting  at  the  head  of 
each  of  the  subdivisions  men  who  were  best  qualified  to  perform  the  respective  work 
ssagned  to  them.  It  never  was  the  object  in  any  of  these  conferences  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  by  attempting  to  control  the  output  of  all  mills,  for  there 
are  1,200  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

1  See  p.  408. 
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of  various  kinds  of  paper.  The  paper  machine  is  practically  the  same  whether  it  is 
used  for  making  book  paper,  manila  paper,  or  news  paper.  It  is  very  difflcnlt  to  say 
where  the  news  paper  ends  and  certain  grades  of  book  paper  begin.    In  fact,  quite 

paper. 


wuere  me  news  paper  enas  ana  certain  graues  oi  uook  paper  oegin.  in  laet,  quite  t 
a  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  International  Paper  Company  is  used  as  book  !•: 
naner.  ^' 


OEGANIZATION,  FINANCIERING,  AND   CAPITALIZATION   OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 

COMPANY.^ 

"  Question  S.  Method  of  organization,  financiering,  capitalization,  issuance  of  stock 
etc.? — Answer.  A  representative  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  practical 
men  and  large  owners  of  the  different  plants,  who  visited  and  examined  each  plant 
which  it  was  intended  to  purchase;  then  all  agreed  upon  the  price  which  shouM  be 
paid  for  each  plant,  the  representative  of  each  company  finally  accepting  the  award. 
A  second  committee  was  appointed  to  appraise  the  timber  lands  owned  by  the  differ- 
ent companies,  and  their  valuations  were  accepted  by  the  owners.  The  gross  amount 
received  by  each  company  was  paid  to  it  in  the  securities  of  the  new  company. 
There  was  no  promoter,  underwriter,  or  any  other  party  engaged  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  except  the  owners,  and 
the  attorneys  who  were  engaged  to  do  the  legal  work,  the  committees  making  no 
charge  for  their  services.  Not  a  dollar  was  paid  for  promoting;  each  company  sold 
outright  all  its  properties  to  a  purchasing  committee,  who  in  turn  conveyed  them  to 
the  International  Paper  Company  upon  ite  formation.  Bonds  were  sold  at  par  to  fur- 
nish the  International  Paper  Company  with  a  working  capital,  the  proceeds  of  whicli 
all  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  company." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Was  it  generally  known  to  all  the  manufacturers  what  each 
was  to  receive? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  was  one  of  the  committee.  We  first  tried  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  and  fair  valuation  for  all  purposes,,  realizing  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  sale, 
but  that  the  object  was  to  buy  the  properties  for  purposes  of  combination,  at  a  fair 
valuation.  So  when  we  came  to  consider  a  man's  property  he  withdrew,  and  the 
consideration  was  confined  to  the  examination  of  that  property  and  what  we  should 
agree  to  pay  for  it.  When  we  tried  to  agree  upon  a  valuation  of  the  properties,  the 
difiicult  problem  was  what  was  fair  and  right,  and  we  had  no  end  of  trouble.  Some 
companies  were  capitalized  at  a  very  low  capitalization — why,  their  water  powers 
were  worth  four  times  their  capitalization.  Created  40  years  before,  perhaps,  and 
that  amount  kept  on  the  books;  or  as  in  the  case  of  one  company  which  had  a  capi- 
talization of  1300,000  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  actual  property,  it  was  thought  best  to 
keep  the  capitalization  down  to  keep  away  from  taxes. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  agree  on  any  basis  of  valuation  dependent  upon  tonnage  of 
daily  output,  for  example? — A.  The  conditions  of  the  different  plants  varied  so  that 
the  valuation  was  a  very  difficult  problem.  Everything  was  taken  into  consideration. 
Here  was  a  very  valuable  water  power,  and  there  was  a  mill  in  close  proximity  to 
timber  lands.  The  relative  position  and  the  question  of  transportation  from  pulp 
mill  to  paper  mill  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  At  no  time  during  the  early 
part  of  this  valuation  was  the  question  ever  settled  as  to  what  we  were  to  be  paid  in. 
We  were  simply  to  be  paid  in  what  we  regarded  as  the  value  of  the  stock.  We  were 
to  be  paid  in  what  we  considered  the  properties  worth  as  a  whole,  present  and 
prospective. 

Q.  Some  suggestions  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  capitalization  of  the 
company;  that  plants  which  had  not  been  running  at  all  for  some  years  were  taken 
in  on  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output— A.  The  tissue  of  errors  and 
false  representations  that  have  been  presented  by  some  persons  is  marvelous. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain  somewhat  carefully  and  in  detail  the  general  basis  of 
valuation  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  I  very  seriously  question  whether  you  could  to-day 
duplicate  the  property  now  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company  for  its  cap- 
italization, including  both  common  and  preferred  stock  at  par.  I  mean  to  put  myself 
right  on  record  on  that  point. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  company  was  organized,  was  there  any  definite  intention,  as 
there  has  been  in  so  many  cases,  of  having  the  preferred  stock  represent  the  tangible 
property  and  the  common  stock  the  good  will? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer.  I  will  state  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  company — the  Otis  mill— we  had 
upon  our  books  a  valuation  of  $40,000,  and  we  would  not  have  taken  $200,000  m  cash 
for  it.  It  was  a  water-power  development  which  we  had  bought  years  and  years 
before  for  a  very  small  sum  of  money,  and  the  increased  value  of  that  one  item  alone 
was  such  that  it  is  to-day  very  valuable.  _  , 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  as  to  the  question  of  your  previous  capitalization,  but  whether 
in  making  your  inventories  you  attempted  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  value 

'See  p.  409 
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of  tangible  assets,  which  would  include,  of  course,  your  water  powers,  and  your  good 
will  which  would  include  special  processes? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  answer 
yourquKition  any  clearer  than  I  have.  When  we  arrived  at  the  valuation  of  these 
companies  we  received  nothing  except  certificates  of  paper.  We  received  our  pay- 
ment by  means  of  a  sheet  of  paper  representing  so  many  shares  of  stock  in  exchange 
for  our  establishments. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  equal  amounts  of  common  and  preferred  stock? — A.  No. 

q!  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — A.  The 
authorized  capitalization  is  $25,000,000  of  preferred  and  $20,000,000  of  common 
stock.  There  has  been  issued  $22,000,000  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of 
the  common — ^maybe  a  few  hundred  thousand  more. 

Q.  Are  there  any  bonds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bonds  are  there? — A.  Authorized  issue  of  $10,000,000,  and  there  has  been 
issued  about  $9,000,000  of  the  consolidated  bonds;  then  we  have  purchased  proper- 
ties since  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed,  and  in  the  purchase  of  these 
properties  we  have  allowed  bonds  to  stand  out  on  them  carrying  rates  of  interest 
from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  were  all  the  different  interests  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  the  propor- 
tion of  preferred  and  common  stock  which  they  received? — A.  Just  exactly,  as  far  as 
the  valuation  was  concerned. 

Q.  They  all  received  on  the  same  basis  a  certain  proportion  of  bonds  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  preferred  and  common  stock? — A.  Yes;  and  possibly  it  would  be  well 
to  explain  here  why  they  received  any  bonds.  There  were  some  of  the  plants  that 
had  existing  mortgages  on  them  that  could  not  be  retired,  having  some  15  years  to 
run.  There  were  other  plants  that  had  a  preferred  stock  with  a  form  of  mortgage, 
which  the  men  that  controlled  the  property  could  not  retire.  In  this  case  the  aggre- 
gate was  taken  into  consideration  and  the  men  who  had  no  mortgages  on  their  plants 
received  bonds.  We  had  to  issue  bonds  to  put  in  trust  companies  to  meet  these 
bonds  as  they  became  due  on  these  properties.  Now,  to  equalize  the  other  people, 
they  having  screed  to  sell  their  property  at  a  fixed  price — to  equalize  their  holdings 
on  the  same  general  plan — it  was  agreed  that  a  man  who  had  a  mortgage  on  his  prop- 
erty should  receive  the  same  percentage  that  the  others  had  received,  but  his  pre- 
ferred stock  was  kept  back. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  go  on  with  the  other  questions? — A.  (Reading:) 

EFFECT  OF  THE  COMBINATION  ON  PEICES' — NEW  CONDITIONS   OF  SALE  CONTRACTS. 

"Question  4-  Effects  of  the  organization  on  prices. — Aiaswer.  (a)  Prices:  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  news  paper  manufactured  from  wood  in  the  United  States  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  that  for  the  past  3  years  American  newspaper  publishers 
have  bought  and  are  now  buying  their  paper  cheaper  than  any  other  purchasers  of 
news  paper  in  the  world." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )_  As  regards  the  matter  of  prices:  What  has  been  the  range  of 
prices  since  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  as  compared  vrith 
2  or  3  years  preceding? — A.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  there  was  a  form  gone  through  of  making  out  a  bill  and  sending  it  to  the 
publisher,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  the  amount  received  for  the  paper  was  so 
different  from  the  amount  of  the  bill  that  there  was  not  any  price.  In  other  words, 
the  manufacturer  suppUed  the  newspaper  with  paper;  a  contract  was  made  whereby 
it  was  guaranteed  that  the  paper  furnished  would  produce  so  many  perfect  sheets  of 
paper,  which  amounted  to  a  guaranty,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  that  the 
pnnter  would  run  his  printing  presses  correctly,  free  from  all  abuses,  breakdowns, 
etc.  The  accounting  to  the  manufacturer  was  usually  done  by  a  young  man  employed 
by  the  newspaper,  who  stated  how  many  perfect  papers  were  printed,  and  the  result 
was  the  price  the  manufacturer  received  for  the  paper.  So  the  original  invoice  was 
torn  up  and  thrown  in  the  waste  basket,  and  a  statement  sent  to  us  that  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  perfect  copies  of  paper,  and  that  we  were  entitled  to  so  much 
money.    Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  price  I  got  for  paper? 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  contract  price  for  paper  was  materially  different  from 
the  real  price  as  eventijally  fixed?— A.  I  stated  the  basis  by  which  the  price  was 
determined,  the  contract  being  that  for  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  paper  of  such 
and  such asize  so  many  newspapers  could  be  produced,  and  that  jsayment  was  to  be 
based  on  the  finished  copies  of  paper  that  came  out  of  the  printing  press;  but  they 
told  you  the  number  that  the  press  printed,  and  you  had  no  way  of  verifying  it. 

H-  So  the  matter  was  left  to  the  counting  of  the  clerk  of  the  paper  consumer? — A. 
i  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  paper  consumers  had  other  than  straightforward 
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men.    I  simply  stated  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  tell  what  a  man  got  for  his  paper 
because  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  sold. 

Q.  There  was,  I  suppose,  no  other  way  for  the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  find  out 
what  the  price  was  except  by  ascertaining  what  the  results  were? — A.  It  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  I  could  not  tell  you  to-day  the  absolute  price  which  I  got  for  the 
paper.     I  would  have  to  go  back  and  refer  to  the  books. 

Q.  You  could  state  whether  during  the  year  or  two  which  followed  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the  returns  were  much  more  satisfactory 
to  the  manufacturers? — A.  Well,  the  International  Paper  Company  lost  in  the  rebate 
business  between  1500,000  and  $700,000  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Q.  The  form  of  doing  business,  then,  was  not  changed  immediately  after  the 
organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — A.  A  great  many  contracts  were 
inherited  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  as  that  company  had  to  carry  out 
all  the  contracts  of  the  constituent  compames.  Whatever  they  were,  the  contracts 
were  carried  out  and  are  still  being  carried  out. . 

Q.  After  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  was  the  form  of  new 
contracts  changed  so  that  the  business  was  done  in  a  way  that  the  manufacturer 
could  count  on  more  certainly? — A.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  paper  toanu- 
facturers  of  the  United  States  came  together  at  one  of  their  annual  meetings,  and 
adopted  what  had  been  adopted  in  England,  with  one  or  two  modifications,  a  stand- 
ard form  of  contract  which  made  a  price  on  the  paper,  and  if  the  paper  is  not  satis- 
factory they  remedy  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  now  sell  paper  at  so  much  a  pound  without  any 
redress  in  case  some  is  spoiled? — ^A.  Oh,  they  are  not  required  to  take  it  at  all. 

Q.  Suppose  consumers  do  take  an  immense  quantity,  and  they  find  after  it  is  put 
on  the  presses  and  rolled  out  that  it  is  poor  paper;  do  they  have  redress  then?— A. 
If  they  accept  the  paper  which  we  deliver  them,  it  is  a  sale. 

Q.  There  is  no  discount,  then? — A.  No.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  but  what  if  they 
were  to  call  our  attention  to  any  irregularities  on  goods  that  were  not  up  to  the  sam- 
ples of  paper  we  should  make  them  an  allowance  regardless  of  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract. But  we  have  to  be  consulted  a  little  on  that  proposition,  whereas  before  we 
were  not  consulted.  Our  relationships  with  the  publishers  to-day  are  of  the  most 
friendly  nature  and  most  satisfactory,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  some  of  my  best  friends,' 
I  hope,  are  among  the  publishers.  There  is  no  antagonism  at  all  between  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  the  publishers. 

EFFECT  OP  THE  COMBINATION   ON   PHICBS — TREASONS   FOR  INCREASED  PRICE  OF  PAPEB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  At  what  time  was  the  International  Paper  Company  organ- 
ized?— ^A.  January,  1898. 

Q.  Since  the  organization,  has  there  been  any  increased  demand  for  paper  that  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  price?  For  example,  during  the  year  1899? — A.  After  the  Spanish 
war  came  on  the  demand  very  much  exceeded  our  ability  to  supply.  The  outside 
mills  and  the  jobbers  found  a  scarcity  on  account  of  our  inability  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  price  of  paper  went  up  very  materially.  I  think  the  price  went  up 
as  much  as  half  a  cent  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  annual  sales  of  the  International  Paper  Company  showed  but  very  little 
increase,  because  we  had  contracts,  every  one  of  which  stood,  and  our  average  price 
as  a  result  was  rather  low.  We  found  in  some  cases  that  friends  were  desirous  of 
helping  friends,  and  their  consumption  was  very  much  in  excess  of  normal  because 
they  passed  the  paper  over  to  their  neighbors,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farijdhar.)  What  was  the  price  of  news-print  paper  before  you  made 
the  consolidation? — A.  Here  is  a  table  of  prices  commencing  in  1890  and  coming 
down  to  April,  1900.  These  prices  are  the  prices  per  pound  on  yearly  contracts  for 
large  quantities  of  news  paper: 

Centa. 

1896 2.35 

1897 Ho 

1898 2.0^ 

1899 2. 

April,  1900 2.75 


Cents. 

1890 3.61 

1891 3.12 

1892 3.12 

1893 2.  90 

1894 2.75 

1895 2.  40 


Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  sold  news-print  paper  for  less  than  2  cents  a  pound 
before  you  consolidated? — A.  Yes.  .      . 

Q.  And  you  are  selling  it  for  a  good  deal  more  now?— A.  No;  the  average  price  oi 
our  paper  is  not  a  good  deal  more. 
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Q,  I  want  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  you  have  raised  your  prices  a  large  per- 
centage over  the  selling  prices  before  the  consoUdation  in  January,  1898. — A.  As  I 
have  endeavored  to  show,  the  prices  prevailing  previous  to  the  consolidation  were 
not  sufBcient  for  adequate  returns  to  the  investor  of  capital. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  your  increased  price  on  the  theory  that  everjrthing  has 
advanced  in  price? — A.  Oh,  the  principal  things  going  into  paper  have  increased  in 
price.  1  would  answer  your  question  m  another  way.  Our  principal  effort  has  been 
to  improve  the  quality  of  paper  as  much  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  it;  and 
to-day  we  are  manufacturing  a  uniform  sheet  of  paper  that  runs  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  better  than  it  was  when  the  mills  were  taken  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany.   Now,  with  the  improved  quality  of  that  paper,  it  costs  more  to  make  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.  )  That  is  a  good  enough  explanation  for  your  one  mUl,  the 
Otis  Falls  mill? — A.  No;  that  applies  to  all  of  our  mills. 

Q.  Is  not  worse  news-print  paper  used  in  New  York  City  now  than  5  years  ago? — 
A.  Not  if  manufactured  by  the  International  Paper  Company;  there  may  be  inferior 
grades  made  by  outside  mills.  Our  poorest  mills  in  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany will  to-day  average  20  per  cent  better  paper,  tensile  strength,  finish,  and  all 
the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  paper  being  considered.  To-day  the  most 
pleasant  relationship  exists  almost  universally  between  our  customers  and  ourselves, 
and  there  is  an  appreciation  both  of  the  treatment  they  have  received  and  the  prices 
that  are  being  made  to  the  great  consumers  of  paper  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  give  the  improved  quality  as  one  reason  for  the 
increase  of  price.  Is  there  any  other? — ^A.  Before  the  consolidation  the  paper  had 
been  sold  at  a  less  price  than  the  individual  mills  could  possibly  make  it,  and 
bankruptcy  was  staring  them  all  in  the  face.  The  product  of  a  plant  that  cost 
$2,000,W)0,  we  will  say,  did  not  give  any  adequate  return  nor  anything  approach- 
ing it.  Furthermore,  in  the  creation  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  news  paper  the 
investments  will  average  certainly  double,  maybe  3  times,  the  annual  gross  sales 
from  the  plant;  so  that  in  order  to  turn  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  it  requires 
3  years'  business.  Now,  if  you  are  seeking  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  you  must  get 
approximately  24  per  cent  upon  your  output  to  get  any  kind  of  a  return  upon  your 
money.  I  imagine  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the  publishers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  so  loath  to  part  with  their  money  and  go  into  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  The  claim  has  been  made  in  evidence  before  this  com- 
mission that  previous  to  your  consolidation  print  paper  sold  as  low  as  1.6  cents  per 
pound,  and  that  the  present  rate  is  over  2  cents;  you  say  2.75? — A.  I  think  you  must 
refer  to  the  statement  by  a  man  who  was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  New 
York  papers,  which  made  an  exceptionally  low  contract  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  the  true  reason  for  your  increased  prices  that  your  company  intended  to 
raise  prices  so  as  to  realize  a  profit  of  8,  16,  or  24  per  cent? — A.  I  fail  to  understand 
the  criticism  upon  the  policy  of  selling  the  product  at  a  price  that  makes  a  fair  return 
for  it  only,  and  which  still  enables  the  consumer  to  get  it  cheaper  than  he  can  get 
it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  great  bugbear  suggested  by  some  persons  is 
that  consumers  will  go  to  Canada  for  their  paper.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can 
buy  paper  cheaper  in  New  York  and  Boston  to-day  than  you  can  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  and  the  newspapers  on  this  side  get  it  the  cheapest. 

QUANTITY    OF    WOOD    PULP    AND    OP    MANUFACTUKED    PAPEK   CONTBOLLED    BY    THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  whole  product  of  paper  manufacturing — book  paper,  news 
paper,  etc. — does  this  International  Paper  Company  control  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  I  have  no  positive  figures  to  work  on  here,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  generally 
speaking,  we  produce  75  per  cent.  I  think  possibly  I  would  reduce  that  to  about 
70  cent.    This  is  guesswork  on  my  part,  because  I  have  no  positive  figures. 
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Table  shmuing  the  daily  capacity  {not  production),  in  pounds,  of  the  paper  and  pulp  i 
of  the  United  Stales  now  running,  as  reported  by  manufacturers  for  insertion  in  thetwei 
fourth  edition  of  Lockwood' s  Directory  of  the  Paper  Trade,  1898-99. 

[Prepared  by  the  Howard  Lockwood  PublisMng  Company  for  the  use  of  the  trade.] 


Fine  pa- 
per. 

Book 

paper. 

News. 

Stato. 

Writing.! 

Book.  2 

Cover. 

Plate, 
lithograph, 
map,  etc. 

Cardboard, 
card  mid- 
dles, tick- 
ets, etc. 

Roll.  ■ 

16,000 

36,000 

5,000 

16,000 
84,000 
40,000 
6,000 
6,000 
50,000 
26,000 
202,000 
163,000 
435,000 
132,000 

15,000 

21,500 

34^^ 
26,000 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

"i 

Indiana .-.. 

""■■Z 

Kentucky 

845,000 
14,000 

259,000 
64,000 
69,000 

347, 0» 

Maryland 

586,200 
17,000 

23,000 
18,000 

63,500 
30,000 

82,500 
4,000 

Michigan .... 

103,000 

20,000 

309,000 

8,000 

4,000 
62,000 

36,000 

16,000 

1,881  000 

North  Carolina  . 

7  000 

Ohio ...     . 

50,000 

173,000 

2,000 

14,000 
130,000 

PpTlTipylyftnH . 

127,500 

368,500 
4,000 
6,000 

16,000 

37,000 

12,000 

16,000 
16,000 

222,000 

Virginia 

6,000 
12,000 
23,000 

4,000 

WHS^lTlgtOn .  . 

12,000 

118,000 

10,000 

792,000 

Total 

1,042,700 

2,181,500 

116,000 

132,600 

147,000 

4,715,500 

Wrapping. 

Boards.                    i 

State. 

Manila, 
real  and 
bogus. 

Heavy 
wrapping.  3 

Straw 
wrapping. 

Binders 

and 
trunk. 

Leather. 

Press  and 
album. 

8,000 

12,000 
2,600 
31,000 

4,000 

2,800 
24,000 

Connecticut 

48,000 

17,000 

3,000 

36,000 

60,800 

22,800 

22,000 

Illinois 

6,000 
10,000 
8,000 

191,000 
56,000 
42,000 
17,000 

i 

62,000 

30,000 

J 

M 

10,000 
233,000 

48,000 

168,000 

8,000 

16,000 

86,000 

82,500 

639,000 

6,000 

263,600 

40,000 
328,000 

16,000 
6,000 

15,000 
142,000 

10,000 

24,000 

7,000 

133,000 

M 

Maine 

20,000 
2,600 
73,000 
64,000 
15,000 

31,000 

m 

31,000 

3,000 
8,000 
4,000 

n 

29,000 

2,000' 

Michie-an 

49,000 

-J 

.« 

19,500 

M 

16,000 
67,000 

38,000 
60,000 

A 

126,000 

10,000 

6,000 

Ohio 

60,000 

109,000 
20,000 
15,000 

42,000 

Pennsvlvania . 

13,000 

46,000 

3,000 

21,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

19,000 
50,000 

\b\m 

Total 

2,343,000 

412,000 

766,600 

295,800 

121,300 

65,000 

1  To  include  all  grades  of  bank-note,  ledger,  flat  and  folded,  tub  and  engine  sized,  envelope,  parch- 
ment, bond,  record,  and  drawing  papers,  telegraph  and  writing  manUa,  etc. 
=  To  Include  all  grades  of  book  paper  not  otherwise  specified. 
3  To  include  hardware,  ham,  express,  tobacco,  and  mill  wrappers,  etc. 
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Tchk  shoidng  the  daily  capacitif  {not  production) ,  in  pounds,  of  the  paper  and  vulp  mills 
of  the  United  States  now  running — Continued. 


Boards. 

Building, 

roofing, 

and 

sheathing. 

State. 

Straw 
boards. 

Wood  pulp 
board. 

News 
boards. 

Tissues.  1 

Blotting. 

4,000 

2,600 

15,300 

24,000 

100,000 

23,200 
180 

6,000 

15,600 

1,000 

330,000 

472,000 

30,000 

7,000 

30,000 

80,000 

16,000 

4,000 

80,000 

88,000 

34,000 
26,000 
57,000 

2,000 

20,000 

36,260 
4,000 

20,000 
10,000 

46,000 

9,000 

Minnesota             

25,000 

3,250 
14,000 
86,000 
109,000 
569,000 
18,000 

Npw  'namDshire 

18,260 
63,000 
95,260 
8,000 
25,600 

10,000 

145,000 

60,000 

120,000 
76,000 

47,000 

126,000 

Ohio 

12,000 

60,000 

30,000 

222,000 

8,000 

2,000 

4,000 

5,000 
20,000 
24,000 
15,000 

29,000 

14,600 
2,000 

20,000 

West  Virginia 

20,000 

47,000 

26,000 

1,838,560 

454,000 

362,000 

340,130 

71,000 

694,000 

Carpet 
lining. 

Curtain 

and 
hanging. 

Miscella- 
neous. 2 

Ground 
wood 
pulp. 

Soda 
fiber. 

Sulphite 
fiber. 

Total  by 
States. 

AlfthaTTifv 

4,000 
20,000 
32,000 

•4,000 
48,000 

Colorado 

2,600 

16,000 

90,000 

3,500 

587,100 

167,180 

8,000 

51,000 

597,000 

1,160,000 

94,000 

25,000 

3,516,000 

34,000 

492,500 

2,131,450 

700,000 

176,000 

3,260 

1,491,750 

499,500 

Delaware 

70,000 

District  oi  Columbia 

Georgia 

9,666 
20,000 
186,000 

Dliaois 

20,000 
4,000 
4,000 

Indiana. 

90,000 

10,000 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

1,326,000 
25,000 
102,000 
134,000 
62,000 

210,000 

560,000 

160,000 

60,000 

106,000 

Maryland 

10,000 
47,000 

Haasachusetta 

32,000 

15,000 

Hichigan 

Hinnesota 

Hjsonri 

Sew  Hampshire 

437,000 

460,000 

13,000 
28,000 

ifewYork 

186,000 

94,000 

2,788,000 

5,000 

14,000 

123,000 

88,000 

164,000 

716,000 

7,626,250 
18,000 

1,502,600 
365,000 

1,872,500 
28,000 
48,000 
30  000 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

20,000 

30,000 

36,000 
52,000 
90,000 
12,000 

rajiiBylTania 

17,000 

15,000 

6,000 

375,000 

4,000 

24,000 

Vermont . 

10,000 

388,000 
12,000 
20,000 
90,000 

886,000 

60,000 

892|600 

Viteinia " 

40,000 
30,000 

WaSiington 

15,000 

50,000 

437,000 

125,000 

190,000 

2,596,000 

West  Virginia ..'. 

Wisconsin. 

25,000 

Total 

166,600 

271,600 

27,287,480 



' 

»Tn  1™°}"!^  *"  grades,  colors,  and  kinds  of  stock;  toilet,  carbon,  copying,  tmd  cigarette  papers,  etc. 
lomoiuaenbbon,  tea.  and  all  naners  not  classified  elsewhere. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  How  many  independent  print  paper  mills  are  there  in  : 
the  United  States? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  their  output  is? — A.  Well,  if  my  former  statement  is 
correct,  their  output  would  be  30  per  cent  of  the  total  produced. 

Q.  What  has  D^en  the  cost  per  ton  of  wood  pulp  before  your  consolidation  and 
since?— A.  Oh,  from  $15  to  $25  a  ton. 

Q.  Does  your  company  control  nearly  all  the  wood  pulp  of  the  United  States?— A. 
No. 

Q.  Who  controls  it? — A.  The  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  wood  pulp. 

Q.  Are  you  buyers  of  wood  pulp? — A.  Not  this  year.  We  used  to  make  about  900  : 
tons  of  pulp  a  day,  now  we  make  about  1, 100.  If  you  want  the  exact  per  cent  I  will 
give  it  to  you,  but  there  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  we  may  run  short  a 
Uttle  and  then  we  go  out  and  buy;  but  this  past  year  we  have  been  making  practi- 
cally all  of  our  own  pulp.  If  the  other  mills  are  making  any  pulp,  they  are  selling 
it  to  other  people. 

ECONOMIES  WHICH   HAVE  BEEN   EFFECTED  BY  THE  COMBINATION.^ 

Q.  (ByMr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  continue  your  written  statement?— A.  (Read- ■ 
ing:)  "  Question  6.  What  are  the  various  economies,  if  ^ny,  which  have  been  secured  '' 
by  the  organization? — Answer.  Each  separate  organization  had  its  complete  corps  of 
officials,  consisting  of  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  bookkeepers,  and  salesmen. 
These  have  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  each  mill  is  merely  equipped  with  a  ■' 
superintendent  and  a  sufficient  clerical  force  for  keeping  manufacturing  records.    All  ■ 
of  the  directing  powers  have  been  concentrated  in  one  office  to  conduct  the  opera-  - 
tions  of  all  the  mills.     Each  department  of  the  work  is  conducted  by  one  person.    ' 
For  example,  all  the  manufacturing  is  in  charge  of  one  man;  all  the  construction  and  ■' 
maintenance  in  the  hands  of  another;  all  the  purchasing  in  the  hands  of  a  third,  etc. 
But  one  of  the  greatest  economies  is  that  we  get  a  better  quality  of  product  and  more  ' 
of  it  from  the  same  machinery  and  the  same  number  of  men  than  was  secured  by  the  -' 
individual  mills;  also  the  gross  cost  of  selling  the  product  is  much  less  than  the  :•- 
aggregate  cost  to  the  separate  mills.  '•' 

ADVANTAGES  AND   DISADVANTAGES  OP  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATION.  ^ 

"Questions.  What  is  your  opinion,  based  upon  your  experience,  of  the  advan-  ,^ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  industrial  combination  in  general? — Answer.  The  increased  ^ ' 
capitalization  and  scope  of  the  present  methods  of  conducting  business  seem  to  be  : ' 
the  natural  order  of  development.  Any  combination  of  corporations  the  putting  ,:  ■ 
together  of  which  is  based  upon  other  than  ability  to  manufacture  and  distribute  '  - 
goods  at  a  reduced  cost  will  not  meet  with  the  success  that  its  promoters  anticipate. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  combinations  that  accomplish  such  results  will  be  a  ^eat 
manufacturing  and  distributing  power  in  the  future,  and  the  value  of  their  securitiM 
will  become  as  permanent  as  those  of  any  of  the  leading  railroads  and  bankingJ^KRj 
tutions  of  the  country.     That  is  my  opinion  and  view  on  that  line.  ,5^  * 

NO  LEGISLATION   NEEDED   ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS.  •: 

"Question?.  Suggestions  regarding  legislation  on  the  subject  of  industrial  combi- 
nations,  provided  you  think  it  desirable. — Answer.  I  do  not  consider  that  any  legis-  r 
lation  is  required.  All  combinations  of  capital  that  are  put  together  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods  at  a  less  cost  to  the  con-  ,. 
sumer  will  succeed,  and  no  legislation  can  prevent  it.  Any  combination  of  caP™  i 
for  the  purpose  of  artificially  raising  prices  by  buying  up  competing  Anns  will  fail  ,  J 
in  the  end,  and  therefore  no  legislation  is  required.  : . 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY   HAS  NO   CONNECTION  WITH  ITS  COMPETITOES.  -'■ 

"Question  8.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  International  Paper  Company  with  its  ;; 
competitors? — Answer.  It  has  no  connection  whatever.  It  sells  its  own  products,  i. 
and  is  establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  products  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  ,,;;'| 
country,  as  well  as  in  England,  Australia,  Japan,  and  South  America.  • 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  AND  BY-LAWS  OP  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY.        ,\^ 

"Question  9.  Kindly  furnish  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  copy  of  syn-  :'i 
dicate  agreement  for  the  company's  financiering,  and  statement  of  wages  of  employ-  «>. 
ees. — Answer.  I  present    you  with  the  by-laws  and  articles  of  incorporation  "''      ' 

1  See  pp.  410-11,  423-24, 
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mortgage  of  the  International  Paper  Company."  No  syndicate  was  formed  for  its 
fioanciering,  and  therefore  I  have  no  agreement  to  present.  I  have  not  prepared 
any  table  of  wages  of  employees  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  I  may  state 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  working  of  its  mills  has  not  reduced, 
but  has  increased  wages,  so  that  the  average  pay  to  its  mi  11  operatives  is  greater  than 
when  the  company  was  formed. 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION^ — EXISTING  RATES  OF   DUTY   ON   PAPER  AND   WOOD   PULP. 

"Question  10.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  tariff  upon  wood  pulp,  paper,  or 
other  products  connected  with  the  paper  industry,  with  reference  also  to  the  effects  of 
the  tariff  upon  the  conservation  or  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States? — 
ArmnT.  The  industry  of  manufacturing  paper  is  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  of  invested  capital  is  not  less  than  $200,- 
000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  output  from  $180,000,000  to  $190,000,000,  so  that  to-day  we 
are  the  foremost  producers  of  paper  intheworld  and  have  the  largest  amount  of  money 
mvested  in  its  manufacture.  The  industry  has  been  built  up  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  tariff,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  to  inaugurate  any  legislation  that  in  any 
way  threatens  the  destruction  of  this  industry  is  taking  a  great  responsibility  upon 
himself.  As  a  result  of  the  building  up  of  this  great  industry  the  consumers  of  paper 
in  the  United  States  are  buying  it  for  less  than  it  costs  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  are  gradually  and  permanently  building  up  an  export  trade  for  this 
industry,  and  last  year  the  International  Paper  Company  suppUed  to  Australia  one- 
third  of  all  the  newspaper  consumed  in  that  country,  and  in  addition  to  that  other 
United  States  manufacturers  have  sent  a  large  quantity  there. 

"A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  paper  and  9  per  cent  on  pulp  are  among  the  lowest  duties 
unposed  upon  any  of  the  manufactured  articles,  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  they 
should  under  no  consideration  be  reduced  or  removed.  According  to  the  United 
States  official  report,  37  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  13  Southern  States  is  covered  with  wood,  and  the  paper  industry,  as  reported  to 
me,  consumes  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wood  cut,  so  that  the  future 
nursery  to  draw  from  in  the  United  States  would  seem  inexhaustible,  and  for  the 
future  development  of  our  industry  there  are  ample  resources  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  use  American  pulp  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  tariffs  on  pulp  and  paper? — A.  The  tariff  rate  on  paper  valued  at 
not  over  2  cents  a  pound  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  About  2  cents  a  pound  is 
the  present  price  of  paper,  and  therefore  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  15  per  cent  on 
paper  coming  from  Canada.  On  unbleached  chemical  pulp  the  tariff  is  one-sixth  of 
1  cent  per  pound;  mechanically  ground  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Put- 
ting these  into  the  ad  valorem  form  they  would  be  about  as  follows:  Mechanical  pulp 
is  worth  from  $16  to  $20  per  ton.  Assuming  it  to  average  $18  a  ton,  this  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  9i%  per  cent.  Unbleached  chemical  pulp  is  worth  from  $35  to  $40  a  ton. 
Assuming  |38  to  be  the  average  price  per  ton,  the  ad  valorem  form  would  be  8|  per 
cent 

Q.  The  opponents  of  the  International  Paper  Company  say  that  you  export  a  large 
amount  of  paper  to  Australia — you  have  said  that  you  export  one-third  of  the  paper 
used  there — and  that  you  do  it  under  the  tariff.  Now,  if  there  was  no  tariff  would  you 
export  anyway?  How  about  that? — A.  I  would  answer  that  as  Mr.  Dingley,  whom 
I  r^id  as  the  brightest  light  this  country  has  produced  in  tariff  matters,  once 
answered  a  question  of  mine:  You  reduce  the  amount  of  paper  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  American  manufacturers  and  I  will  guarantee  you  that  you  will 
uicrease  the  price  of  your  paper  very  materially  to  your  consumers.  It  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  capital,  the  competition  within  ourselves,  the  absolute  assurance  that  we 
l^^  tome  market  if  we  can  make  our  paper  cheaper  than  our  competitors,  that 
enables  us  to  gather  together  so  much  money  and  to  develop  our  own  properties 
»  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  make  and  distribute  paper  at  the  price  we  are 
doing,  and  by  that  process  gradually  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  a 
""v*^  tlift  has  37  per  cent  of  its  whole  surface  covered  with  wood,  the  varieties  of 
wmch  are  innumerable  for  the  uses  of  paper  making,  having  that  as  a  nursery  to 
™^"Pon,  and  having  the  market  of  America,  the  largest  in  the  world,  to  supply, 
with  unhmited  capital  within  our  own  borders,  we  will  create  and  permanently 
mmish  to  ourselves  a  better  quality  of  paper  at  a  lower  price  than  would  be  possible 
1  you  attempt  the  subdivision  of  our  business  and  its  distribution  among  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world. 

1  On  file  with  tlie  conunission.  2  gee  pp.  414-19,  424-30. 
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Q.  Where  does  your  competition  in  Australia  mainly  come  from?— A.  All  over  the 
world. 

Q.  In  selling  in  Australia  are  your  profits  proportionate  to  what  they  are  in  the 
home  market  here,  or  do  you  have  to  lower  prices  to  get  your  market  there?— A.  ;' 
In  the  last  year  our  export  profits  on  the  prices  received  were  the  highest  in  the  ■ 
business. 

(Reading.)  "Question  11.  Those  who  favor  free  trade  in  wood  pulp  submitted  briefs' 
to  the  Joint  High  Commission  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  you  and  others  in  connection  with  the  paper  industry  submitted  a  paper 
in  favor  of  the  tariff. — Answer.  I  herewith  present  those  briefs  which  were  submitted 
by  Senator  Miller.     In  addition  to  this  I  would  simply  say,  Why  should  the  paper  "]', 
industry  be  singled  out  for  an  attack?    Why  not  steel,  iron,  copper,  cotton  goods,  or  S' 
any  of  the  dozens  of  other  commodities?    No  such  profits  are  made  in  paper  as  in   i 
steel  and  iron." 

MEMORANDUM  PRESENTED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MEMBERS  OP  THE  JOINT  HIGH  COM-  * 
MISSION  BE  DUTY  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP.— JANUARY  7, 1899.  -<'[ 

To  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  ■'-■ 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  in  August  last  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your  body  and  present-  " 
ing  the  question  of  a  duty  upon  paper  and  pulp  in  its  relations  with  a  possible  treaty  of  reciprocity    " 
with  Canada.    Unfortunately  I  did  not  have  with  me  a  stenographer  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  remarks  which  I  submitted  were  not  committed  to  writing. 

STATEMENT  OP    AMERICAN    NEWSPAPEK    PnBLISHEES'  ASSOCIATION   PRESENTED    TO   JOINT   HIGH  COM-     .: 
MISSION  ASKING  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER.  ;:' 

I  now  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  repeat  some  of  the  propositions  which  I  made  at  that  meet 
ing,  and  also  to  answer  a  paper  which  has  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  ''^ 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  asking  that  you  favor  the  removal  of  the  duty  from    - - 
paper  and  pulp. 

This  paper  has  been  extensively  reproduced  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  a  com-  - 
^lete  copy  of  it  has  been  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  association.    Many  of  the  statements  contained    - 
m  it  are  so  wide  of  the  truth,  and  so  misleading  In  the  deductions  drawn  from  them,  that  I  can  hot 
consent  to  let  it  pass  without  calling  your  attention  to  these  misstatements  and  false  deductions.        "■^" 

First,  I  am  informed  that  this  paper  was  considered  only  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newspaper  "^ ' 
Publishers'  Association,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  association  informed  memt    "■ 
they  never  saw  it  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  It  appeared  in  print,  and  that  if  it  had  been  sub-  " ' 
mitted  to  them  for  their  approval  they  would  not  have  consented  to  let  it  go  out  as  an  otScial  utter-    ^ 
ance  of  the  association.  •  '■■-'■ 

BRIEF  OP  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PnSLlSHERS'  ASSOCIATION— LARGELY  AN  ATTACK  ON  INTEENATIOKAI    -'F- 
PAPER  COMPANY,  AND  LARGELY  EXAGGERATED. 

But  I  make  no  point  upon  the  manner  of  its  publication.    The  question  of  importance,  however,  is 
whether  the  statements  made  therein  are  correct  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  logical.  The 
article  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  attack  upon  the  International  Paper  Company,  claiming  that  it  is 
a  trust  which  unjustly  taxes  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country,  and  that  the  only  relief  from    - ' 
this  unjust  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  placing  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list.    It  states  that  the  com-    -^ 
pany  has  been  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  that  therefore  the  International  Paper  Company  seeks  to     :; 
charge  undue  prices  for  paper  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  pay  dividends  upon  the  exo^lve 
capitalization.  •  ■'■ 

Nearly  all  the  statements  which  it  makes  regarding  the  various  properties  of  the  corporation  and  uj, 
their  condition  and  their  value  are  false,  which  I  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  who  will    "■;;' 
undertake  to  investigate  the  properties  and  their  condition.    But  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
various  properties,  for  that  in  no  way  affects  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  should  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  or  not. 

RATES  OP  DUTY  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER.  '-« 

The  statement  begins  with  giving  the  duty  upon  newspaper  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  jer  poMii  lii 
as  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $6  per  ton.    As  2  cents  per  pound  is  the  present  pnee  of  the 
bulk  of  the  newspaper  used  in  this  country,  it  follows  that  the  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  or  86  per  ton,  is  only  15  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  paper.    I  submit  that  that  is  not  an 

exorbitant  rate  of  duty,  and  that  it  is  very  much  lower  than  the  average  duty  on  other  manufactiijei'  j.^ 

products,  whether  of  iron,  steel,  wool,  cotton,  or  silk.    The  fact  is  that  the  duty  has  always  been  low  .. , 

on  paper,  and  the  paper  makers  have  been  satisfied  that  it  should  be  low.    The  duty  upon  wood  puip  ,_ 

is  fixed  in  the  present  tariff  at  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  81.67  per  ton.    This,  upon  the  pies-  ,  . 

ent  value  or  cost  of  pulp,  ia  17  per  cent,  and  here  again  we  find  an  extremely  low  rate  of  "Uty.  JicJ'  ^, 

tainly  no  very  great  amount  of  extortion  can  be  practiced  upon  the  newspaper  publishers  with  auues  ■  .^ 

of  only  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.    In  former  days,  when  a  revenue  tariff  was  in  existence,  there  was  ,  ^ 

scarcely  any  duty  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ' ,;_ 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AS  BETWEEN  CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  MILLS.  J^ 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  that  the  rate  on  wood  pulp  is  e™™^?;  ^ 
They  also  state  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  protection  of  at  least  $1.60  per  w?")  f^'SS:  "' 
of  their  proximity  to  their  customers,  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  saving  is  made  m  freight   i™ 

is  another  mistake.    The  principal  paper  mill  in  Canada  is  located  upon  a  branch  of  the  y*"  ,{,.,  ., 

Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  controlled  by  the  principal  offleers  of  that  road.    The  rate  of  ''eight  froni™'  j.  .^ 
mill  to  Chicago  or  New  York,  or  any  of  our  leading  cities,  ia  less  than  it  is  from  oui  own  nulls,  locateu     ^., 

In  the  States  of  Maine  or  New  Hampshire.  j"'. 


1  See  pp.  414-19. 
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PSBCIPAL  AEGHMENT  OF  AMEEICAN  NEWSPAPER  PHBUSHEES'  ASSOCIATION  IS  THAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PAPEE  COMPANY  IS  GREATLY  OVERCAPITALIZED;  THAT  MANY  OF  ITS  MILLS  ARE  OLD  AND  WORTH- 
LESS, AND  WHICH  IS  HERE  REFUTED. 

The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp  from  Canada  rests  upon  the  statement 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  been  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  that  many  of  its  mills 
are  old  and  worthless.  This  statement  is  unqualifiedly  false  in  every  particular,  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  I  am  bound  to  assume  that  the  charge  is  made  through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  rather  than 
thioiigli  malice  or  from  a  selfish  desire  to  obtain  paper  at  less  than  a  fair  price. 

CAPITAUZATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  GIVEN. 

First,  as  to  the  charge  of  overcapitalization.  The  statement  gives  the  securities  as  follows:  Bonds, 
810  000,000;  preferred  stock,  $25,000,000;  common  stock,  $20,000,000.  These  arc  the  amounts  which  the 
conioiation  is  authorized  to  issue  under  its  charter,  but  the  facts  are  that  it  has  issued,  in  payment 
of  the  properties  which  it  now  holds  and  for  active  working  capital,  the  following  amounts; 

Ten  million  dollars  of  bonds,  $20,000,000  of  preferred  stoct,  and  $16,000,000  of  common  stock,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $46,000,000,  instead  of  $55,000,000,  as  stated  by  the  Publishers'  Association. 

When  tills  company  was  organized  and  the  various  properties  were  bought,  expert  men  were 
employed  to  appraise  them  at  their  then  actual  value,  and  that  appraisal  was  made  at  $43,000,000.  In 
additioa  to  this,  $7,000,000  cash  working  capital  is  employed,  and  this  is  represented  by  the  securities 
issued asabove  stated,  making  totals  of  properties  and  cash  $50,000,000,  which  is  represented  by  only 
$16,000,000  of  securities.  And  still  these  gentlemen  tell  you  that  the  whole  common  stock  of  the 
company  was  issued  for  good  will,  and  good  will  only,  and  they  say  that  the  officers  of  the  company 
admitted  that  at  the  beginning.  I  pronounce  that  statement  to  be  unqualifiedly  false  and  challenge 
its  proof. 

STATEBEKT  OF  AMEEICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  THAT  A  MODERN  PAPER  MILL  PLANT 
5AN  BE  CONSTEHCTED  AT  COST  OF  $10,000  PER  TON  OF  DAILY  PRODUCT— SHOWN  THAT  FOREGOING 
STATEMENT  INCLUDES  NEITHER  COST  OF  SULPHITE  PLANT  NOR  COST  OF  GROUND  WOOD  PLANT,  BOTH 
NECKSSAEY  ADJUNCTS  TO  PAPER  MILLS. 

These  properties  are  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  while  many  of  the  mills  were 
built  years  ago,  they  have  been  kept  up  by  renewals  of  machinery  and  rebuilding  of  mills,  until 
to^lay  there  aie  no  better  mills  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  world.  They  are  perfectly  fitted  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  all  the  forms  in  which  they  have  undertaken  it.  These  gentlemen  go 
on  to  state  that  a  modern  paper  mill  plant  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  per  ton  of  its  dally 
product.  They  do  not  say  that  they  include  in  this  $10,000  the  cost  of  a  sulphite  null  for  manufactur- 
ing sulphite  pulp,  or  the  cost  of  a  ground  wood  mill,  which  is  to  produce  the  ground  wood  pulp  used 
in  makmg  the  paper;  but  they  lead  you  to  assume  that  $10,000  per  ton  is  the  total  cost  of  the  com- 
plete plant  for  the  production  of  paper.  The  facts  are  as-  follows,  as  I  can  prove  to  you  from  the  books 
of  the  company  for  the  construction  of  new  works,  which  are  now  in  progress  and  which  are  being 
built  in  the  best  possible  manner.  You  should  understand  that  for  making  newspaper  which  is  made 
entirely  of  wood  there  are  two  kinds  of  pulp  mills  necessary— one  a  sulphite  mill,  for  the  production 
of  what  is  known  as  sulphite  pulp,  which  is  very  strong  and  quite  equal  to  the  pulp  of  cotton  or 
linen  rags;  also  a  ground  wood  mill,  which  produces  what  is  known  as  wood  pulp  and  which  requires 
an  enormous  power  for  its  production,  using  75  to  100  horse-power  per  day  for  every  ton  of  ground 
wood  produced.  , 

COMPLETE  PAPER  MILL  PLANT  SET  FORTH. 

In  a  complete  plant  we  have,  therefore,  first,  the  sulphite  mill;  second,  the  ground  pulp  mill;  and, 
third,  the  paper  mill,  which  turns  out  the  finished  product.  A  first-class  sulphite  mill  can  not  be 
constTuctea  to-day  in  a  thorough  manner  for  less  than  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  product.  A  ground- 
wood  pulp  mill  built  in  iirst-class  manner  can  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily 
product,  and  the  paper  mill  proper  can  not  be  constructed  in  first-class  manner  for  less  than  $7,000 
per  ton  for  finishing  paper.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  these  figures  of  cost  of  construction  is  to  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  water  power.  A  mill  producing  50  tons  per  day  of  finished  paper  will  require  from  5 
to  6,000  horse-power  of  water  to  produce  the  pulp  and  finished  paper.  The  amount  of  power,  devel- 
oped as  it  must  be,  by  the  building  of  dams,  and  the  construction  of  hydraulics,  head  gate,  waste 
rate,  tail  races,  etc.,  can  not  be  had  or  produced  at  any  point  in  the  United  States  near  a  market  for 
less  than  $250,000,  which,  as  yon  see,  is  equal  to  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  capacity  of  such  mill.  This 
jSjOOO  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  power  added  to  the  figures  of  the  above  for  the  cost  of  construction  gives 
J22,000  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  a  modern  complete  plant,  instead  of  $10,000,  as  these  gentlemen  of  the 
press  assert  to  be  sufficient. 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  OPERATE  PLANT. 

In  addition  to  this  cost  of  plant  there  will  be  required  a  cash  capital  of  not  less  than  $250,000,  which 
must  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  or  borrowed  from  banks  and  interest  paid.  This  large  work- 
ing capital  is  necessary  because  the  entire  supply  of  wood  for  the  year  must  be  put  ic  during  the 
wmter  months,  when  there  is  snow  in  the  woods,  and  because  fully  3  months'  production  of  the  mills 
18  carried,  or,  in  other  words,  it  requires  3  months  for  the  mills  to  realize  on  the  paper  after  it  has 
?  "fie,  the  rule  of  the  trade  being  that  the  paper  manufacturer  shall  keep  a  large  stock  of  paper 
on  hand  for  the  publisher,  and  deliver  it  daily  as  required,  thus  saving  the  publisher  a  large  amount 
01  cash  capital.  You  must  judge  whether  the  statements  of  these  gentlemen  are  due  to  ignorance  or 
mahce.  They  claim  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  a  monopoly  from  which  there  is  no 
relief  save  that  of  the  admission,  free  from  duty,  from  Canada  of  paper  and  pulp. 

AS  TO  STATEMENT  THAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  MONOPOLIZES  PAPER  MAKING — SHOWN 

TO  BE  ERRONEOUS. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  making  various  grades  of  paper.  These 
mnu  are  scattered  throughout  many  States.  There  are  a  large  number  of  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin 
™™g  newspaper  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  that  manufactured  by  the  International 


pn  i?°^P^^y>  ^od  having  no  connection  with  the  International  Paper  Company.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  duty  upon  paper  is  only  15  per  cent,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
cnarge  of  monopoly. 
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PKICE  OF  PAPEK  LOWER  IN  NEW  YORK  THAN  IN  LONDON. 

The  price  of  paper  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  is  not  at  all  excessive.  It  is  lower  in  New 
York  than  it  is  in  London.  The  protection  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  this  country  has  led  to 
the  great  development  of  the  trade  and  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturers  to  improve  their 
plants  and  bring  out  new  inventions  until  they  have  been  able  to  reduce  paper  to  its  present  price 
When  I  first  went  into  the  manufacturing  of  wood  paper  in  this  country,  I  sold  it  at  19  cents  per 
pound. 

PRICE  OF  GOOD   NEWSPAPER  AHOUT  2  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

To-day,  the  price  of  a  much  superior  article  is  about  2  cents  per  pound.  I  submit  to  all  fair-minded 
men  that  there  is  no  evidence  here— and  none  can  be  produced— that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany is  a  monopoly  and  that  it  has  in  any  way  attempted  to  unduly  advance  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity. 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS:  ATTENTION  CALLED   TO  THIS   ASSOCIATION  OP   NEWSPAPERS  AS  AN   EXAMPLE  OP  A 

MONOPOLY. 

If,  however,  you  are  looking  about  for  a  trust  and  monopoly,  let  me  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention 
to  the  newspaper  association  of  this  country  whom  these  genJemen  claim  to  represent.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  a  protection  which  ia  an  absolute  prohibition.  The  New  York  World,  or  any  other 
paper,  can  not  be  manufactured  in  London  and  imported.  It  can  be  made  only  in  New  York  City. 
They  have  not  only  the  market  absolutely  to  themselves  in  the  various  cities  where  they  are  pub- 
lished, but  they  have  an  association  which  controls  the  gathering  of  the  news,  so  that  no  new  paper 
can  be  started  anywhere  if  they  refuse  to  supply  the  news  to  it.  If  you  are  looking  for  overcapitaliza- 
tion or  for  enormous  profits,  let  me  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  news- 
papers of  New  York  City  have  within  a  few  years  made  great  fortunes  for  their  owners  and  some  of 
them  are  making  from  l!500,000  to  $1,000,000  a  year  upon  plants  which  have  not  cost  as  much  in  cash 
as  some  of  the  wretched  paper  mills  of  ours  about  which  they  talk. 

RESTATEMENT    THAT    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY    IS    EXPORTING    PAPER    TO    ENGLAND,  JAPAN, 

AUSTRALIA,  ETC. 

Another  reason  given  for  asking  that  paper  and  pulp  be  put  upon  the  free  list  is  the  fact  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  able  to  export  paper  to  foreign  lands,  chiefly  to  England,  Japan,  and 
Australia.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  exporting  paper 
to  the  countries  named,  but  the  paper  so  exported  is  netting  ua  considerably  more  than  the  paper 
which  we  sell  in  New  York  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  prepared  the  statement  of  the  association. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  the  statements  regarding  the  characterand  value  of  the  mills  belonging  to 
the  International  Paper  Company  were  largely  false.  Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  machines  purchased  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  a  large  price  was  so  old  that  it  had 
been  tended  or  run  by  myself  when  I  was  a  boy.  This  is  pure  fiction.  I  never  tended  any  machine 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business  of  paper  manufacture  until  after 
I  came  out  of  the  war  in  1864.  But  I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  going  into  matters  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  shall  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada  or  not. 

r£SUM£  of  facts  and  reasons  presented  TO  JOINT  HIGH  COMMISSION  IN  AGUUST. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  which  I  presented  to  your  body  in 
August  showing  why  paper  and  pulp  should  not  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in  any  reciprocity  treaty 
that  may  be  made  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  cost  of  wood  pulp,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
the  finished  paper,  is  made  up  of  four  esaental  items,  which  are,  the  costof  raw  wood,  the  cost  of  labor 
the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  water  power.  To  these  must  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
the  finished  product  from  the  mill  to  the  consumer.  In  all  these  essentials  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer has  a  large  advantage  over  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States,  first,  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  the  wood  out  of  which  the  pulp  is  manufactured.  Spruce  wood  is  the  one  chiefly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  mills  in  nearly  all  cases  does  not  exceed  82.50  per  cord 
delivered  at  the  pulp  mill.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  claim  that  they  are  able  to  procure  their  wood 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  cord.  Spruce  in  the  United  States  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  vanes 
trom  $5  to  $7  per  cord.  As  it  requires  about  1^  cord  of  wood  to  produce  a  ton  of  ground  woo^  you 
will  see  that  m  this  difference  of  cost  to  the  manufacturer  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States  manufacturer  of  $2.75  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  duty 
under  the  present  tariff  law,  which  is  $1.67  per  ton  for  pulp. 

labor:  COST  OF,  AS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

Labor  is  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  both  pulp  and  paper.  As  I  at  one  time  was  interested  in 
Canadian  pulp  mills,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  I  can  state  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  American  mills  is  fully  one-third  greater 
than  in  the  Canadian  mills.  This  difference,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  ot  tne 
two  kinds  of  pulp  and  the  finished  paper,  amounts  to  fully  $3  per  ton  on  the  finished  product—papej. 
As  to  the  cost  of  fuel  between  the  Canadian  and  American  manufacturer,  it  is  not  great,  out  wnai- 
ever  difference  there  is  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

fuel:  COST  OF,   AS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

In  some  portions  of  Canada  wood  is  used  as  a  fuel,  which  is  very  cheap.  At  other  points.  Nova 
Scotia  coal  is  used,  which  is  laid  down  at  the  mills  for  fully  $1  a  ton  less  than  coal  can  be  deliverea 
to  any  of  the  mills  in  the  New  England  States.  The  cost  of  water  power  is  on  an  average  twice  as  greai 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Canada.  An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  a  very  large  numoer 
of  rivers  flowinj;  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north.  Nearer  the  mouth  ol  these  rivers  there  are 
found  falls  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  in  height.  The  result  is  an  enormous  amount  of  water  power 
of  which  at  the  present  time  less  than  10  per  cent  has  ever  been  used. 

WATER  POWER:  COST  OF,   AS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  cost  of  these  powers  at  the  present  time  is  almost  nothing,  and  when  *ey,5?'™,^5n1 
Improved  and  put  to  work  it  is  proved,  in  any  case  in  which  I  have  had  experience,  that  'he  Msi  u 
the  Canadian  power  has  not  been  one-naif  the  cost  of  corresponding  power  in  the  United  States. 
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ffill  be  seen  that  this  gives  the  Canadian  manufacturer  a  great  advantage  over  the  American  in  the 
amount  of  money  required  in  its  first  outlay  for  the  plant,  which  is  an  important  thing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  any  great  industry. 

FEEIGHT  RATES  COMPAKED. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  cost  of  transportation  or  the  freight  rates  from  the  Canadian  mills  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Boston,  Neve  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit,  is  In  most  cases  less  than  it  is  from  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  which  are  largely 
located  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  northern  New  York.  In  many  cases  the  dif- 
leience  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  is  as  much  as  $2  per  ton,  and  this  comes  about  largely  from  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  been  subsidized  by  the  government  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
freight  rates  less  than  the  corresponding  rates  in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  Canada  pro- 
duces only  a  small  surplus  of  pulp  and  paper,  which  is  exported  to  England,  but  a  large  number  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills  are  in  process  of  building  and  others  are  projected.  Canada,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  wood  and  labor  and  abundant  and  unused  water  powers,  will  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  put  paper  on  every  market  not  protected  by  a  tariflE  based  on  the  difference  of  costs. 

PBESENT  DUTY  ON  PAPEK  NOT  EQUAL  TO  HIGHEK  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES  OVER  THAT 

IN  CANADA. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  show  that  the  present  duty  is  not  equal  to  the 
higher  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  over  that  in  Canada.  If  this  duty  should  be  removed 
and  the  paper  and  pulp  put  upon  the  free  list,  the  result,  of  course,  would  be  to  very  largely  transfer 
the  paper  and  pulp  industry  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  when  the  American  mills  have 
been  thus  ruined  and  put  out  of  business  the  American  publishers  would  find  that  they  would  be 
paying  more  for  their  paper  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Warner  Miller. 


Statement  No.  2. 

MEMORANDUM    PRESENTED    TO   THE   AMERICAN    MEMBERS    OF   THE   JOINT    HIGH 
COMMISSION  BE  DUTY  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP,  JANUARY  30,  1899. 

New  York,  January  30,  1899. 
To  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commiesion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  sub- 
mitted to  you  an  argument  in  favor  of  putting  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list.  In  reply  to  that  argu- 
ment I  have  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  a  statement  which  I  believe  proves  conclusively 
that  the  present  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  should  be  retained. 

The  same  committee  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  has  submitted  to  you,  under  date  of 
January  26,  a  supplementary  statement,  which  begins  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'   ASSOCIATION — EXTRACT  FROM  THEIR  BRIEF  SUBMITTED  TO 
COMMISSION  JANUARY  25,  1899. 

"The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  desires  to  supplement  its  brief  on  free  paper 
and  free  pulp  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
to  the  urgency  of  a  provident  policy  which  shall  protect  and  preserve  our  forests." 

The  statement  above  mentioned  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  evils  arising  from  the  destruction  of 
our  forests.  To  this  statement  I  have  no  desire  to  take  exception.  The  evils  arising  from  the 
deatruetion  of  our  forests  are  to-day  admitted  by  all  scientific  authorities,  and  various  remedies  have 
been  proposed.  For  myself  I  have  repeatedly  appeared  before  legislative  committees  of  my  own 
State  urging  that  wise  action  be  had  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

FORESTRY  LEGISLATION  DESIRED,  ETC. 

The  study  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  Is  still  in  its  Infancy.  Much  has  been  written  and 
spotea  regarding  it,  much  of  which  has  been  false  in  fact  and  in  theory.  The  results  thus  far  have 
f^eu  practically  very  small,  but  the  agitation  of  the  question  will  undoubtedly  eventually  result  in 
the  adoption  of  wise  regulations  by  a  majority  of  our  State  legislatures  for  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  within  their  boundaries. 

AMERICAN   NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS'    ASSOCIATION    PRESENTS    NO    SOLUTION,    BUT    THEIR    COURSE,    IF 
ADOPTED,  WOULD  UNDOUBTEDLY  LEAD  TO  DENUDATION  OP  OUK  SPRUCE  TIMBER  LANDS. 

Tlus  last  presentation  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  simply  speaks  of 
the  evils  of  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  They  do  not  offer  any  solution  of  the  evil  nor  suggest  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  As  the  paper  is  submitted  as  a  part  of  the  brief  or  argument 
in  favor  of  free  paper  and  pulp,  it  is,  I  think,  just  to  inter  that  the  only  remedy  which  they  have  in 
mina  u,  the  puttmg  of  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list,  with  the  expectation  that  such  a  course  would 
Close  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  and  transfer  tne  business  to  Canala  and  other 
tJ™3P  ""untries,  tnus  leaving  our  forests  untouched.  If  this  is  not  the  legitimate  deduction  from 
me  document  I  fail  to  comprehend  why  it  has  been  submitted  at  all. 

"V^h  action,  instead  of  preserving  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
rapid  denudation  of  those  portions  of  our  forests  which  contain  spruce  timber,  now  chiefly  used  in 
makmg  paper. 

81^000,000  OF  CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  IN  PAPER-MAKING  PLANTS,  ETC.— POLICY  PROPOSED 
BY  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  WOULD  COMPEL  THEIR  OWNERS  TO  STRIP  THEIR 
LANDS  OP  SPRUCE. 

no  ^^"^^  now  invested  in  the  United  States,  in  the  various  pulp  and  paper  mill  plants  producing 
th?fr  i'"  '""'^'  °""®  *"■"  *100,000,000  of  capital.  II  the  product  of  this  Industry  were  placed  upon 
all  n  ^  ■ '  *°^  "^"^  their  value  and  permanency  threatened,  undoubtedly  the  result  would  be  that 
all  parties  mterested  in  the  industry  would  hasten  to  cut  off  the  spruce  timber  which  they  now  own 
mn  m  t  ''  '°'°  ""^^  before  sufficient  mills  could  be  constructed  in  Canada  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
inTia  ?''"'  P^PSr.    In  this  scramble  to  realize  upon  the  forests  now  owned  by  people  engaged 

'"  paper  making,  great  waste  would  occur,  and  the  forests  would  thus  be  ruined  for  all  time  to  come. 
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The  large  cost  of  paper-mill  plants  and  the  tijie  required  for  their  construction  would  take  up  at 
least  B  years  of  time  before  mills  sufficient  could  be  constructed  in  Canada  to  appreciably  aflect  the 
American  market. 

UNDER  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  AMERICAN  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  AEE  MOST  INTERESTED  OP  ALL  IN  PRO- 
TECTION OF  SPRUCE  FORESTS — SELF-INTEREST  ALWAYS  BEING  GREATEST  PROMOTER  OP  ECONOMY. 

Under  present  conditions,  with  fair  protection  to  paper  and  pulp,  the  American  pulp  and  paper 
maker  becomes,  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  most  interested  person  of  all  in  the  protection  of  our 
spruce  forests.  And  the  International  Paper  Company,  against  which  the  attack  has  been  directed 
has  already  commenced  a  system  of  forestry  upon  its  own  lands,  which  will  be  productive  of  better 
results— as  I  shall  be  able  to  show— than  any  system  which  has  been  adopted  by  any  of  our  State 
governments  or  has  been  proposed  by  any  of  the  people  who  have  agitated  tne  subject. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  in  this  country,  some  30  years  ago,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  pulp  manufacturer  so  handled  his  woodlands  as  to  create  great  waste 
The  owners  of  a-nall  tracts  of  woodlands,  in  order  to  realize  the  greatest  value  from  tnem,  would 
naturally  cut  ofE  the  entire  supply  found  upon  the  land,  leaving  few  or  none  of  the  small  trees  which 
would  have  produced  a  new  crop  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  increased  value,  however,  of  spruce  timber  in  the  United  States  has  necessitated  much  more 
conservative  systems  of  operations  and  has  drawn  the  attention  of  all  paper  manufacturers  to  the 
necessity  of  having  some  system  of  forestry  which  would  make  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  per- 
petual, thu.j  preserving  the  value  of  their  great  plants  and  water  powers. 

Self-interest  is  always  the  greatest  promoter  of  economy  in  tne  use  of  any  material  and  in  the 
devising  of  wise  plans  to  continue  the  supply.  As  I  have  already  stated  above,  $100,000,000  of  money 
is  invested  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mill  plants  using  wood  chiefly  for  the  production  of  paper,  and 
this  great  interest  has  for  several  years  now  been  studying  and  agitating  the  question  of  how  best  to 
maintain  perpetually  a  supply  of  spruce  wood  for  their  mills. 

The  attention  of  the  entire  paper  trade  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
interest  that  has  been  taken  in  it,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  had  papers  upon  this  subject  presented  and  read 
by  Prof.  Bernard  E.  Femow,  then  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  by  Mr.  Giflord  Pinchot,  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office,  and  by  Mr.  Austin 
Carey,  an  expert  forester.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  and  in  view  of  the  papers  above  referred  to, 
the  association  at  the  meeting  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  AMERICAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION  AT  LAST  ANNUAL  MEETING 
re  FORESTRY  LEGISLATION. 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  believes  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  provide  a  generous  fund  for  the  gathering  oi  information,  either  immediately  or  in 
connection  witn  the  next  census,  in  regard  to  the  status  of  our  forests;  and  further,  it  is  believed  that 
the  various  State  governments  should  enforce  all  statutes  now  existing  relating  to  the  regulations 
and  care  of  timber  lands,  and  should  enact  such  further  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  insure  ample 
protection  from  fire  and  other  destructive  elements,  and 

' '  Resolved,  That  it  indorses  the  principles  of  forestry  and  urges  its  members  to  study  and  apply  the 
same  to  their  holdings." 

The  association  has  sought  in  every  way  to  disseminate  information  upon  this  subject  among  its 
members  and  to  create  a  general  public  opinion  in  favor  of  proper  forestry  laws.  The  self-interest  of 
the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturer  renders  him  the  best  friend  of  any  system  oi  forestry  preservation 
which  may  be  found  effective. 

MANY  LARGE  BOLDEBS  OF  SPRUCE-TIMBER  LANDS,  OP  THEIR  OWN  VOLITION,  HAVE  INSTITUTED  A 

SYSTEM  OF  FORESTRY. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  many  of  the  large  holders  of  spruce  lands  have,  of  their  own  volition, 
instituted  a  system  of  forestry  which  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  benefit  to  themselves,  the  trade, 
and  the  country  generally.  It  consists  simply  of  limiting  the  size  of  the  timber  which  should  be  cut 
from  year  to  year. 

Timber  in  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  civilized  life;  no  department  of 
human  activity  can  be  carried  on  without  it.  And  therefore  any  system  which  should  shut  up  out 
forests  and  prevent  their  use  can  not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  whole  community,  and  such 
a  system  shoula  never  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized  government.  Timber  should  be 
treated  as  any  other  product  of  the  soil  or  any  other  crop  grown.  It  should  be  out  and  used  when 
ripe  and  the  younger  and  smaller  trees  left  to  grow  up  and  produce  another  crop,  so  that  the  cuttings 
may  be  perpetual  and  the  forests  may  at  the  same  time  be  preserved.  . 

This  is  the  system  adopted  in  Germany— a  system  which  has  prevented  their  forests  from  being 
denuded  and  makes  them  grow  constantly  better  and  better;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  selling 
mature  trees,  a  revenue  has  been  produced  in  Germany  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  great  work,  while 
leaving  large  surplus  earnings  to  be  applied  to  the  general  expense  of  the  Government. 

SPRUCE  TIMBER  CONSTITUTES  ONLY  A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  TIMBER  FOUND  ON  ANY  TRACT,  BEING  LSBS 
THAN  TEN  PER  CENT  IN  ADIRONDACKS. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  members  of  the  commission  that  spruce  timber,  wherever  found, 
constitutes  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  the  timber  found  standing  upon  any  given  tract 

Throughout  the  Adirondack  wilderness  the  proportion  of  spruce  in  the  forests  is  less  than  IC  per 
cent  of  the  entire  growth  of  the  forests,  and  wherever  the  large  spruce  trees— those  above  10  or  u 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt— are  cut  out,  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  forest  Itaell, 
and  the  utility  of  the  forest  for  holding  back  floods,  or  the  climatic  effect  of  producing  more  rain,  is 
not  in  the  least  impaired. 

A  number  of  instances  in  proof  of  this  assertion  can  be  cited:  The  Adirondack  League  Club  hows 
100,000  acres  of  virgin  timber  land  in  the  Adirondacks,  upon  which  are  found  many  lakes  and  streams. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  club  came  into  possession  of  this  reserve,  It  sold  all  the  spruce  timber  upon 
the  land  to  a  lumber  company,  with  the  restriction  that  no  spruce  should  be  cut  less  than  12  incnffi 
In  diameter  at  the  butt.  The  lumber  company  took  off  the  spruce  in  accordance  with  their  contract, 
and  to-day  If  a  person  were  to  go  over  this  entire  tract  he  would  find  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  tun- 
ber  having  been  taken  out  at  all ;  and  the  younger  spruce  trees  which  were  not  cut  are  growing  mucn 
more  rapidly,  and  within  20  years'  time  another  crop  of  spruce  can  be  cut  off  this  same  tract  laiger 
than  the  original  cutting.  . 

In  that  same  section  of  the  Adirondacks,  a  little  north  of  the  land  of  the  Adirondack  League  uud, 
Hon,  W,  C.  Whitney  lately  purchased  a  tract  of  65,000  acres  for  a  park  or  preserve.    The  Intematlouai 
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Paper  Company  has  contracted  for  all  the  spruce  found  upon  that  tract,  with  the  same  restriction  as 
to  the  cutting  of  the  trees.  The  result  will  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Adirondack  Lea^e  Club  lands,  that 
a  very  valuable  crop  of  spruce  will  be  taken  off,  the  forest  will  not  be  injured  in  the  least,  and  within 
15  or  20  years  another  crop  of  spruce  may  be  cut  off  these  same  lands. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  stated,  that  in  the  early  days  of  pulp  making  in  this  country  the  small  manu- 
fecturer  cut  everything  found  upon  his  laud,  destroying  all  the  small  trees  as  well  as  the  large  ones, 
thereby  preventing  a  second  cro;>  from  ever  being  produced  unless  special  means  were  taken  for 
replanting. 

DiTERNATIONAI.  PAPEH  COMPANY — ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  CAUSES  FOB  IIB  OEGANIZATION  WAS  THE  AD- 
MITTED NECESSITY  FOE  ADOPTION  OF  PEOPEB  FOEESTEY  SYSTEM,  WHICH  COOLD  THUS  BE  BETTEE 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  the  admitted 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  proper  system  of  forestry  for  the  spruce  lands  in  the  United  States 
reserved  for  paper  making.  , 

It  was  found  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  small  individual  holders:  for,  in  their  competition 
with  each  other,  trees  were  being  cut  down  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  prospects  of  another 
crop,  of  course,  destroyed. 

BEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICCLTUEE  AT  WASHINGTON    HAS    BEEN    ASKED    BY    INTEENATIONAL    PAPEE    COM- 
PANY TO  COOPEEATE  WITH  IT  IN  DEVISING  BEST  METHOD  OF  FOEEST  PEESEEVATION. 

The  International  Paper  Company,  having  vast  properties  to  protect,  necessarily  looked  around  for 
a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  has  secure*^,  a  large  amount  of  the  best  sfjruce  land  in  the  United 
States,  having  now  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  acres  in  its  possession.  The  proposition  has 
been  to  secure  lands  enough  to  furnish  to  all  its  mills  a  perpetual  supply  of  spruce  by  the  adoption 
and  operation  of  a  proper  system  of  forestry  upon  the  lands  which  it  owns.  In  the  furtherance  of 
thissubjectit  has  called  upon  Mr.  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  division  of  forestry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  requests  his  cooperation  in  suggesting  plans  for  bringing  about  this 
most-desireti  result. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Burbank,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
woodlands  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company: 

LETTEE  FEOM  ME.  A.  N.  BnEBANK,  MANAGEE  'OF  DEPAETMENT  OF  WOODLANDS  OF  INTEENATIONAL 
PAPER  COMPANY,  SETTING  FOETH  PLANS  THAT  AEE  BEING  ADOPTED  BY  INTEENATIONAL  PAPEE 
C05IPANY  CONCEENING  FOREST  PEESEEVATION. 

.    New  Yoek,  January  SS,  1S99. 
Hon.  Waenee  Millee, 

Secretary  International  Paper  Company, 

SO  Broad  Street,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  to-day,  it  is  the  object  of  the  woodlands  department  of 
this  company  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the  forests.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  the  super- 
intendents of  our  different  divisions  of  woodlands  to  cut  only  the  larger  trees.  The-  limit  has  been 
made,  in  many  cases,  to  cut  nothing  less  than  12  inches,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  14  inches  has 
been  established  as  the  limit. 

We  are  now  at  work  making  a  careful  examination  of  all  our  lands  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
best  way  to  handle  them  to  preserve  the  forests  and  make  our  supply  perpetual.  We  have  been 
aided  in  this  examination  to  quite  an  extent  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  United  States  forester.  On  October 
10  last  we  applied  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  asking  to  have  the  division  of  forestry  make  an  examination 
and  working  plan  of  all  of  our  lands,  and  Mr.  Pinchot  has  promised  to  personally  visit  our  lands  in 
New  Hampshire  in  the  month  of  February,  and  to  take  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants 
and  to  have  a  working  plan  of  these  lands  made.    He  hopes  to  do  the  same  for  all  our  lands. 

Mr.  Pini-hot  has  already  made  working  plans  of  the  lands  in  the  Adiiondacks  belonging  to  the 
Hon.  William  0.  Whitney.  There  Is  about  65,000  acres  of  this  tract,  the  spruce  on  which  is  con- 
tracted for  our  mills,  but  nothing  smaller  than  10  inches  is  to  be  cut. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  woodlands  department  of  this  company  to  perfect  plans  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  cutting  of  any  but  ripe  trees,  and  this  policy  properly  carried  out,  I  believe,  will 
insure  a  perpetual  supply,  and  the  amount  of  spruce  upon  the  lands  will  never  be  less  than  at  present. 
Youis,  very  truly, 

INTEENATIONAL  PaPEE  COMPANY, 

A.  N.  BUEBANK,  First  Vice-PresidaU. 

conclusions  and  DEDUCTIONS. 

In  this  letter  you  will  see  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  already  adopted  a  system  of 
cutting  which  \vill  give  to  its  mills  a  perpetual  supply  of  spruce  timber.  This  system  will  of  neces- 
sity cause  some  increase  in  the  cost  of  pulp  and  paper  making,  because  It  Increases  the  cost  of  the 
raw  wood.  If  the  International  Paper  Company  were  to  cut  all  the  timber  found  upon  its  lands  at 
once,  without  regard  to  size,  it  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  wood  supply  to  its  mills  fully 
w  per  cord.  But  having  in  view  its  great  investments  in  water  powers,  mills,  and  machinery,  and 
Knowing  that  unless  a  constant  and  permanent  supply  of  the  raw  material  can  be  furnished  all  this 
property  is  to.be  destroyed  or  become  valueless,  the  company  has  wisely  decided  upon  establishing  a 
'™J9Hgn  system  of  forestry,  so  that  its  mills  may  be  always  assured  of  a  supply,  and  through  that 
meaium  the  newspaper  publishers  of  America  may  be  assured  that  they  wIU  for  all  time  to  come  be 
nmiahed  with  a  supply  of  paper  at  a  reasonable  price. 
.,^™  International  Paper  Company  and  other  large  paper  manufacturers  who  are  cooperating  with 

H  ^t^  hot  hesitate  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  that  the  course  they  have 
^^pted  in  regard  to  forest  preservation  is  the  only  wise  and  reasonable  course  that  can  be  pursued, 
IJ'*  •hatif  left  to  work  out  this  problem  without  the  constant  threat  on  the  part  of  the  Newspaper 
ruDushere'  Association  of  bringing  about  the  putting  of  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list  by  their  con- 
?~J''™J'ortanitiesand  implied  threats  m  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  this  great  sub- 
TA  Y*  1  interests  the  newspaper  publishers  quite  as  much  as  the  paper  manufacturers,  will  be 
completely  solved,  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  redound  to  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned, 

w 'il™''^  a  perpetual  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
.„ VL'  i^  •"  assure  our  friends,  the  publishers,  that  under  these  conditions  they  need  have  no  fear  as 
to  the  future  supply  of  paper. 

Waenee  Milleb. 
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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION — EFFECT  ON  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN   INDUSTRIES  OF  A  REPEAL 

OF  DUTIES. 

(Witness,  reading.)  "The  Canadian  government,  realizing  what  an  important 
industry  paper  making  is,  and  how  valuajble  it  would  be  to  build  it  up  within  its  own 
borders,  is  making  the  greatest  possible  efforts  to  cripple  our  mills  and  foster  its  own 
by  enacting  laws  to  that  end.  The  Canadian  government  has  practically  placed  an 
export  duty  on  wood  pulp  by  making  the  license  fee  40  cents  per  cord  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  wood  which  is  used  in  Canada  in  manufacturing  pulp,  and  $1.90  per  cord 
upon  that  portion  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  an  effort 
is  being  made  in  this  country  to  array  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free 
pulp.  If  such  a  thing  as  the  transfer  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  could  be  brought  about,  what  would  be  the  position  we  would  then 
occupy?  The  great  majority  of  timber  lands  in  Canada  are  owned  by  the  provincial 
governments  or  by  the  general  government.  Upon  these  lands  licenses  to  cut  are 
granted  at  a  nominal  annual  rental  per  square  mile,  but  once  a  year  the  price  per 
cord  is  fixed  for  all  wood  cut  during  the  year.  This  price  is  paid  in  addition  to  the 
annual  rental.  The  practical  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  cost  of  wood  is  regulated 
every  year,  and  can  be  increased  from  time  to  time  to  any  sum  that  the  government 
may  see  fit  to  impose,  placing  it  absolutely  within  the  power  of  the  government  to 
regulate  the  price  which  the  consumer  of  paper  in  the  United  States  would  pay  if  we 
depended  upon  Canada  for  either  our  wood  pulp  or  paper  supply." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the 
American  paper  manufacture  and  trade  in  paper,  provided  that  the  tariff  was  abol- 
ished on  wood  pulp,  wood  entering  into  pulp,  and  paper? — ^A.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  great  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  large  mills  in  Can- 
ada, based  on  their  ability  to  supply  the  American  and  the  English  markets.  A 
lai^e  part  of  such  promotions  and  developments  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
moter, who  can  falsify  and  misrepresent  to  any  extent,  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain,  if  he  can  get  possession  of  the  other  man's  money.  There  would 
not  be  so  much  danger  from  the  legitimate  business  undertaken  by  the  paper  maker. 
An  illustration  of  that  is  furnished  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  successful  paper 
makers  in  England,  who  was  induced  to  start  a  Canadian  plant  by  a  promoter  who 
desired  to  sell  property,  and  on  the  representations  of  this  promoter  he  agreed  to 
purchase  a  plant,  timber  lands,  and  water  power;  the  plant  partly  in  existence.  His 
agent  in  this  country  has  told  me  within  2  weeks  that  this  firm  would  willingly  lose 
over  $200,000  to  give  up  the  property,  if  they  could  be  relieved  of  it;  and  that  has  all 
been  brought  about  by  a  lot  of  falsifications  on  the  part  of  the  promoter  as  to  the 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  as  to  the  great  amount  of  water  power,  and  all  the 
various  advantages  of  locating  a  manufacturing  plant  at  that  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  have  just  this  moment  noticed  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  of  New  York,  dated  May  17.  The  article  advo- 
cates the  removal  of  duties  on  lumber,  wood  pulp,  etc.,  imported  from  Canada  into 
this  country.  It  says:  "Lumber  rnonopolies  and  wood  pulp  monopolies  would  be 
deprived  of  their  exceptional  advantages  by  such  removal,  and  no  American  industry 
would  be  checked  for  a  moment,  and  no  American  workman  would  have  his  wages 
reduced  a  cent." — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  he  construes  the  two  propositions. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  duties  were  removed  the  effect  would  be  to  remove 
the  industry  from  this  country  to  Canada? — A.  What  is  the  object  of  removing  the 
duty  unless  it  is  to  remove  the  industry  and  substitute  the  product  from  Canada? 

Q.  The  evident  meaning  of  this  article  is  that  the  industry  would  continue  in  this 
country,  that  it  would  employ  just  as  many  people  and  at  just  as  good  wages;  what 
is  your  opinion  on  that? — A.  I  answer  that  if  the  majority  of  the  people  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  of  paper  and  pulp  are  making  too  much  money,  then 
their  securities  are  selling  at  a  very  low  price.  If  they  are  not  making  too  much 
money,  and  if  these  results  that  you  have  indicated  would  mean  that  they  would 
have  to  sell  their  products  at  a  still  lower  cost,  then  their  securities  would  be  still 
lower.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  mills  outside  of  ours.  Personally,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  paper  industry  receives  any  more  than  a  fair,  adequate  return  for  the 
capital  invested.  _  .  , 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question  directly,  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion 
the  removal  of  the  duties  oii  paper  and  wood  pulp  would  have  the  effect  to  lessen 
production  in  this  country,  lessen  employment  and  diminish  wageis? — A.  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  all  three  things  to  a>degree,  as  far  as  that  could  be  effected. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  facts  upon  which  the  conclusion  which  I  have  just  quoted 
from  that  paper  could  possibly  be  based? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  conditions  given  in  the  extract  read,  that  the 
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United  States  abolish  the  tariff  duties  on  pulp,  on  wood  that  enters  into  pulp,  and  on 
paper,  would  the  industry  of  paper  manufacturing  naturally  go  as  near  the  forests  of 
Sinada  as  it  possibljr  could? — A.  It  would  have  that  tendency,  I  should  think.  But 
I  think  that  there  is  a  very  exaggerated  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  spruce  forests 
that  they  have  in  Canada.  To  recur  ^ain  to  the  condition  of  the  investment  by  the 
English  manufacturer;  their  agent  in  this  country  reported  to  me  that  the  represen- 
tation made  to  them  was  that  there  were  5  cords  of  spruce  to  the  acre  in  that  section, 
and  on  their  examination  it  has  taken  over  5  acres  to  find  a  cord  of  spruce.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  will  say  that  the  International  Paper  Company  owns  over  2,000 
square  miles  over  there,  and  we  do  not  find  nearly  the  same  amount  of  spruce  to  the 
acre  that  we  have  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  the 
South. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY'S   POSITION  ON   THE   SUBJECT   OP  POBESTEY.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Has  the  International  Paper  Company  a  sufficient  extent  of 
forests  to  supply  its  future  needs  for  some  time? — A.  No;  I  do  not  consider  that  we 
have  an  ample  supply,  in  the  broad  sense  of  keeping  our  supply  absolutely  good  on 
the  natural  growth  of  the  land.  For  that  to  be  the  case,  we  would  require  the  own- 
eiship  of  a  very  much  larger  extent.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  create 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  better  care  of  lands  and  more  stringent  laws  in 
regard  to  the  great  enemy  of  the  forests,  fire,  and  to  encourage  saving  the  forests  if 
it  IS  possible  to  do  so.  We  are  in  favor  of  conservation  of  forests  simply  from  an 
interested  standpoint.  In  the  past  the  great  destroyers  of  the  forest  have  been  the 
sawmill  and  the  fire.  If  a  sawmill  manufacturer  had  invested  $100,000  in  his  busi- 
ness, $95,000  of  it  would  be  in  the  forest  and  $5,000  in  the  mill.  In  order  to  turn  his 
$95,000  into  capital  as  quickly  as  possible  he  used  all  his  best  efforts  to  cut  his  wood 
as  quickly  as  possible.  With  us  it  is  just  the  oi)posite.  If  we  have  $1,000,000  invested 
in  the  two  combined,  we  have  $700,000  of  it  in  our  mills  and  water  power,  and 
$300,000  in  the  forests,  so  that  we  are  from  financial  reasons  the  firmest  friend  that 
the  forests  or  forestry  advocates  have  in  this  country. 

Q.  Are  you  yourselves  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  practical  forestry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  that? — A.  Well,  we  have  issued  general 
instructions  forbidding  the  cutting  of  our  trees  below  a  certain  size,  or  unless  they 
are  ripe  and  mature.  We  are  estabUshing  camps  and  placing  them  under  Professor 
Pinchot,  and  he  is  drawing  upon  Yale  University,  and  its  students  come  and  locate 
the  trees  that  we  are  to  cut.  We  hope  gradually  to  bring  about  the  system  of  educa- 
tion on  that  line  that  has  prevailed  in  Saxony,  Germany,  with  such  good  financial 
success. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  removed  on  wood  pulp  it 
would  result  in  saving  our  forests  at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  forests.  What 
would  you  say  with  reference  to  that  one  point  of  the  tariff  question? — A.  I  think  if 
you  were  to  enact  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  using  wood  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  or  using  it  for  firewood  purposes  your  results  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner. 

Q.  The  argument  is  made  by  those  who  favor  free  trade  with  Canada  as  regards 
lumber,  that  in  order  to  preserve  our  forests  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  the  tariff 
in  order  that  we  might  build  our  houses  out  of  Canadian  wood,  and  burn  Canadian 
wood.  Do  you  see  the  matter  in  thai  way? — A.  No.  Any  country  that  has  a  forest 
territory  that  represents  37  per  cent  of  its  whole  area  can,  by  attempting  legislation  to 
preserve  one  section  of  its  business,  by  that  process  absolutely  ruin  another.  More- 
over, such  legislation  would  depreciate  to  the  amount  of  untold  millions  of  dollars 
the  intrinsic  values  of  the  stumpage  that  is  growing  in  the  forests,  and  would  be  crimi- 
nal legislation. 

POSSIBILITIES  OP  THE  SOBTH  IN  THE  PAPER-MAKING   INDUSTRY. 

The  section  of  the  country  that  ought  to  be  helped,  if  we  are  to  divert  and  remove 
our  mills,  is  the  South.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  13  southern  states  is 
covered  with  wood;  they  have  an  abundance  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
If  you  get  the  industry  started  fairly,  a  proper  price  will  certainly  make  a  demand 
for  plants  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  kinds  of  timber  are  there  in  the  South?— A.  There 
are  a  number  of  kinds.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  timber  that  can  be  used 
for  paper  making.  Here  is  a  newspaper  article  on  "Paper  making  in  the  South" 
which  points  out  that  in  Tennessee  there  is  65  per  cent  of  wooded  area  to  the  total 
land  area;  in  Kentucky,  55  per  cent;  in  Arkansas,  84;  Louisiana,  62;  Alabama,  74; 
'^'orida,  70;  Georgia,  71;  South  CaroUna,  68;  North  Carolina,  73,  and  so  on. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

'See  pp.  426^27. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  11,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB, 

President  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  No.  71  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.06  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  10.37 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer?— A. 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Q.  And  your  business  address? — ^A.  No.  71  Broadway,  New  York. 

POSITIONS  HELD   BY  WITNESS — PKELIMINABY  STATEMENT. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  the  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  preliminary  statement? — A.  Weil,  my  visit  here  waa  most  unex- 
pected, in  the  way  of  coming  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  shall 
have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  commission  with  reference  to  the  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  that  we  are  so  new — really  unorgan- 
ized— in  the  process  of  formation.  I  will  do  my  best,  however,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances and  without  any  preparation,  to  give  you  such  facts  as  I  can.  This  is  all 
I  can  say.  Anything  I  can  say  with  reference  to  our  old  business  before  the  organ- 
ization of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you. 

Q.  Before  the  organization  of  the  TJnited  States  Steel  Corporation  you  held  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that? — A.  I  was  president  during  the  past  five  years  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Company. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  Carnegie  Company  waa, 
going  into  detail  as  regards  the  control  that  they  had  of  the  raw  material  and  the  5 
nature  of  their  products? — A.  Yes.  The  Carnegie  Company  were  large  miners  of 
ore — mined  all  the  ore  that  they  required  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  over  4,000, 000  tons 
per  year.  They  transported  a  large  percentage  of  it  in  their  own  boats  over  the  lakes; 
they  carried  a  very  large  percentage  of  it  over  their  own  railroad  to  their  Pittsburg 
works,  and  manufactured  it  there,  by  the  various  processes,  into  a  great  variety  of 
iron  and  steel  articles — I  think  perhaps  a  larger  general  variety  of  steel  articles  than 
almost  any  other  manufacturing  concern.  That  is,  we  made  nearly  everything  per- 
taining to  the  iron  and  steel  business — rails,  billets,  armor,  many  lines  of  that  sort. 
I  mention  armor  because  it  is  well  known. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  all  of  the  ore  that  you  used? — A.  We  produced  all  of  the  ore 
that  we  used. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  surplus  to  sell  to  other  manufacturers? — A.  No,  we  did  not  care 
to  sell.     We  were  owners  of  such  a  large  percentage  of  what  is  known  as  old  range  ; 
ores  that  we  felt  we  should  preserve  it  for  our  own  use  as  being  a  most  valuable 
asset.  _  J 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  ore  production  of  the  country  do  you  think  you 
had  for  your  own  use? — A.  Eoughly  guessing,  I  should  say  between  25  and  30  per 
cent. 

Q.  And  about  what  percentage  of  the  finished  product? — ^A.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Carnegie  Company.    Relatively  the  same — from  25  to  30  per  cent.    In  some  lines 
much  more  than  that, 
448 
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Q.  Will  you  indicate  two  or  three  of  the  leading  lines? — A.  In  structural  materials 
of  all  descriptions,  plates,  things  of  that  sort,  we  made  50  per  cent;  in  rails,  30  per 
cent'  in  armor  we  made  half,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  definite  lines. 

SHIPPING   INTERESTS   OF  THE  CARNEGIE   COMPANY. 

Q.  How  large  were  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — -A.  Well, 
do  you  refer  to  our  railroads? 

Q,  Ho;  I  was  referring  principally  to  your  interests  on  the  lakes. — ^A.  You  mean 
our  boats? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  We  had  12  ore-carrying  boats,  with  more  under  construction  at  the 
time  of  the  consoUdation. 

Q.  Did  they  do  the  lai^est  part  of  your  transportation? — A.  No;  we  contracted  the 
largest,  part  of  our  ore  shipping  through  the  other  interests;  the  Consolidated  Mining 
Company  and  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company  carried  a  great  deal  of  our  ores 
under  long-time  contracts. 

Q.  What  was  the  railroad  the  Carnegie  Company  owned? — A.  It  is  known  as  the 
Burner  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  running  from  Conneaut  Harbor  to  the  works  in 
Kttsburg,  about  156  miles;  a  new  road  especially  designed  for  heavy  traffic. 

Q.  Did  the  road  conflne  itself  to  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  No;  it 
took  local  business;  we  carried  passengers  and  general  freight,  but  of  course  the 
great  bulk  of  its  business  was  Carnegie  business. 

THE  CARNEGIE  COMPANY'S  ORGANIZATION — CHANGE  PKOM  PARTNERSHIP  TO  CORPORATION. 

Q.  As  regards  the  organization  of  the  Carnegie  Company  itself;  was  that  a  combi- 
nation of  different  establishments? — A.  The  original  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  a 
Ijartnerahip.  When  it  went  into  the  mining  of  ores  it  formed  a  separate  organiza- 
tion for  that  purpose,  and  so  with  almost  every  other  branch  of  its  business;  its 
shipping  industry  on  the  lakes  was  a  separate  organization;  its  railroad  was  a  sepa- 
rate organization;  its  coke  interest,  limestone  interest,  all  those  various  companies, 
numbering  some  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  were  all  separate  organizations,  but  the 
controlling  interest  of  each  was  held  by  the  Carnegie  people;  in  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie 
himself  retained  a  controlUng  interest  in  all,  owning  something  over  50  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  companies.  It  was  then  found  that  this  partaership  had  grown  so  large  and  the 
business  was  of  such  a  varied  character,  there  were  so  many  companies  to  control 
and  so  many  partnerships  holding  varied  interests,  that  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
among  our  partners  it  was  decided  to  put  all  in  the  control  of  one  corporation,  to 
be  known  as  the  Carnegie  Company.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  that  was  Mr.  Car- 
n^ie's  idea  that  a  partner  in  the  coke  interest,  for  example,  should  not  have  a 
greater  interest  in  coke  than  he  had  in  steel,  as  it  might  affect  the  contracts  between 
the  two  companies;  or  that  a  partner  should  not  have  a  greater  interest  in  shipping 
than  in  the  steel  company;  so  he  put  these  interests  all  into  one  company,  so  that 
each  partner's  interest  was  as  a  whole. 

Q.  In  this  Carnegie  Company  that  was  formed,  the  majority  of  holdings  remained 
m  Mr.  Gamete's  hands?— A.  Yes;  just  as  in  all  of  the  others.  He  retained  control 
of  the  Carnegie  Company,  just  as  he  had  formerly  in  each  individual  company. 

STOCK  OF  CARNEGIE  COMPANY  NOT  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Q.  The  stock,  as  I  understand,  of  this  Carnegie  Company  was  not  on  the  open 
market?— A.  It  was  not;  never  listed.  Our  idea  in  making  the  company  was  that  it 
should  be  retained  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  close  partnership.  We  made  the 
shares  $1,000  each  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  traded  in,  and  we  took  all  such 
preraubons  when  we  came  to  have  the  stock  retained  in  the  new  company,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  that  in  the  years  of  the  existence  of  that  company  there  was  only 
one  sale  of  stock,  of  fen  shares;  it  was  practically  a  partnership  continued. 

ARTICLES  OP  INCORPORATION   AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  COMPANY. 

«  ™  could  perhaps  furnish  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  these  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  by-laws  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  I  can,  but  I  have  not  them 
here.    I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CONSOLIDATION — BEST  UTILIZATION  OF  ORES. 

Q-  I  wish  you  would  speak  with  reference  to  the  advantages  that  you  think  accrue 

in'fh   '^S''??  together  in  this  way  different  interests  under  one  central  management 

the  steel  industry.    You  can  ^eak  particularly,  of  course,  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
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pany's  experience. — A.  Well,  of  course  I  am  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  putting 
these  companies  together.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  in  the 
formation  of  this  great  company  it  has  not  been  the  rule  to  put  together  companies 
in  exactly  the  same  line  of  business. 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  the  Carnegie  Compa,ny? — A.  I  am  referring  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  for  example,  you  will  notice  that  the  tube  part  of  it  waa 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  others;  nor  were  the  tin  plate  or  the  wire  or  the  hoop. 
It  is  true  that  the  Cg.rnegie  Steel  Company  was  especially  unique  in  its  position  of 
being  largely  a  maker  of  structural  iron  which  the  others  did  not  make;  the  billets 
that  were  made  by  the  National  Steel  Company  a,nd  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and 
others,  were  consumed  by  the  constituent  companies,  so  they  were  hardly  competi- 
tors in  that  line.  Rails,  however,  they  were  competitors  in,  but  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  put  these  great  companies  together  without  having  had  them  as  com- 
petitors in  some  lines  previous  to  the  organization.  The  great  advantages  started 
with  the  ore — were  these  ore  interests,  I  should  say,  taking  the  whole  known  range 
of  ores  in  the  Northwest  from  which  all  these  companies  derived  their  supply.  The 
United  States  Steel  Company  controls,  or  owns,  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  per  cent 
of  all  those  ores.  No  ores  have  been  acquired  since  the  formation  of  these  compa^ 
nies,  by  reason  of  coming  together.  Now,  these  ores  as  owned  by  individual  com- 
panies were  often  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  produce  the  best  results  for  that 
company.  One  company,  for  example,  may  have  owned  nearly  all  Messahi  ores; 
another  may  have  owned  nearly  all  the  old  range  ores;  the  consolidation  of  all  these 
ore  interests  has  enabled  these  companies  to  utilize  all  of  the  ores  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, by  distributing  them  in  the  best  way  possible.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  resulting  from  this  consolidation. 

RELATION   OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL   COBPORATMN  TO  CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES. 

Q.  You  do  say  that  this  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  or  controls ^A. 

No;  it  owns  the  stock  of  all  the  other  companies — it  controls  by  reason  of  its  own- 
ership; we  control  in  this  sense,  that  the  directorate  of  each  subsidiary  company  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  its  company,  and  in  that  sense  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  has  no  control  other  than  through  the  election  of  directors  each 
year.  For  example,  if  we  elected  a  directorate  of  any  one  company — ^tafce  the 
National  Steel  Company,  for  example — we  would  elect  the  directors  by  having  the  ; 
majority  of  the  stock  at  the  annual  election  for  that  company,  and  we  would  natu- 
rally put  directors  there  who  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  but  if  these  directors  disregarded  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  would  prevent  them  from 
carrying  out  their  own  idea. 

Q.  Until  next  year? — A.  Until  next  year. 

Q.  In  case  the  directors  did  not  conduct  affairs  to  suit  the  new  company,  what 
would  be  the  result? — A.  At  the  end  of  the  year  new  directors  would  be  elected. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  ORE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COBPOEATIOK. 

Q.  This  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  then,  does  not  lease  any  properties— it 
controls  them  all? — A.  It  has  some  leases;  but  the  whole  ore  situation  is  a  very 
peculiar  one.  Most  of  the  ore  properties  have  come  in  through  lumber  purchases  by 
lumber  people,  and  things  of  that  sort,  so  that  the  whole  ore  situation  is  very  com- 
plicated, and  as  a  result  it  is  made  up  largely  in  ownerships  in  fee,  leases,  and  subleases. 

Q.  You  acquired  all  of  this  control  through  consolidation  and  leases  and  subleases 
of  the  different  constituent  companies? — A.  Exactly.  I  want  the  gentlemen  to  be 
clear  about  the  advantage  of  our  being  able  to  use  these  ores,  and  if  anyone  would 
like  me  to  go  further  into  that  subject  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  consolidation.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  owned 
in  the  northwest  of  Minnesota  some  excellent  ores.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing those  ores  and  buying  other  ores  at  about  the  same  price,  which  would  ena,ble 
them  to  make  a  better  mixture.  Now,  the  Carnegie  Company  were  in  a  similar 
position.  We  owned  the  old  range  ores,  and  that  gives  the  new  corporatiott  the  old 
range  ores  and  certain  other  ores;  we  realize  the  advantage  and  every  manufacturer 
realizes  the  advantage  of  making  these  mixtures.  Now,  with  this  consolidation  oi 
interests  we  can  get  absolute  perfection  of  mixture  of  ores  for  the  purpose  of  the  most 
economic  manufacture.     Do  I  make  that  clear? 

ADVANTAGES   FROM   CONSOLIDATION — THE  CARRYING  OP  ORES. 

Now,  to  go  on  down  into  the  carrying  of  these  ores:  When  each  of  six,  si^ht,  or 
ten,  or  twelve  individual  companies  owned  its  own  fleet,  and  leased  part  of  it,  the 
ore  was  never  carried  in  the  most  economic  manner,  for  the  reason— say  one  of  the 
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firm  had  10  boats,  and  when  that  boat  reached  the  dock  it  would  have  to  wait  there 
a  considerable  time — wait  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  get  a  certain  amount  loaded  on 
a  certain  boat.  Now,  owning  all  the  fleet,  we  have  about  112  or  115  of  these  boats; 
they  go  continuously,  and  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  ore  is  ready,  the  boat 
loads  that  ore  and  goes  out  without  any  delay,  and  after  it  gets  well  down  the  lakes 
the  manager  may  decide  that  it  shall  go  to  a  certain  dock,  a  certain  works,  and 
there  is  never  any  delay  in  shipping  facilities.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage,  one  that 
is  hard  to  appreciate  unless  you  have  been  in  the  transportation  business  practically, 
and  then  you  know  what  advantage  facility  of  dispatch  is  to  the  shipping  interests. 

THE   DISTEIBUTION   OF  ORES. 

Another  very  great  advantage  is  this:  We  are  able  to  distribute,  when  we  get  to  the 
other  end  of  the  lakes,  over  the  docks  and  over  various  railroads  to  the  various  works 
to  a  much  greater  advantage  than  if  each  company  was  individually  doing  it.  Just 
the  same  argument  may  apply,  with  reference  to  the  shipment  of  ores  to  the  works, 
as  to  the  shipment  of  ores  over  the  lakes,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  line.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  manufacture,  we  can  always  arrange  so  that  the  works 
adapted,  by  reason  of  its  location,  for  the  furnishing  of  certain  articles  can  supply 
them.  Just  as  an  illustration — nothing  to  conceal  in  this  business  at  all — ^just  as  an 
illustration,  the  National  Steel  Company  has  been  making  rails  at  Youngstown; 
whereas  the  Federal  Steel  Company  is  better  located  for  the  distribution  of  rails,  and 
so  is  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  ores.  One  of  the 
first  things  we  did  was  to  run  one  of  these  two  works  entirely  on  rails  and  the  other  on 
commodities  best  suited,  thereby  saving  in  freights,  shipments,  and  deliveries.  That 
is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  cooperation  in  these  interests. 

SAVING   IN   COST  OP  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  saving  in  cost  of  superintendence? — A.  That  is  a  very 
important  item.  As  yet,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  in  the  process  of  formation  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  and  therefore  I  can  not  speak  as  definitely,  or  specify 
instances,  but  the  direction  can  be  very  much  simplified  and  very  much  cheapened 
by  reason  of  the  fact  of  consolidation,  The  steel-making  industry  is  peculiar  in  this, 
that  no  matter  how  small  the  operations  are,  there  are  certain  skilled  men  in  each 
line  necessary.  If  a  firm  has  2  furnaces  or  50  furnaces,  they  can't  do  without  one 
skilled  man  in  each  of  their  lines,  as  a  skilled  melter,  skilled  superintendent,  skilled 
chemist,  skilled  draftsman,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Now,  we  can  consolidate  all 
these  industries,  we  can  have  one  selling  man,  for  example,  one  chief  chemist,  one 
chief  engineer,  that  will  answer  all  purposes  for  all  of  these  works  by  adopting  the 
same  methods  at  each  of  the  works.  Not  only  can  we  do  that,  but  we  can  take  the 
best  from  each  of  all  the  works  and  take  them  to  the  other  works,  and  a  great  saving 
can  result  in  that  way,  because  the  steel  business  is  one  in  which  experiment  and 
development  are  applied  constantly  to  improvement.  It  is  one  in  which  they  have 
had  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  new  processes  and  new  methods;  and  where  you 
can  take  advantage  of  experimental  processes  and  developments  of  individual  works 
and  apply  them  to  the  whole,  you  reap  a  great  benefit. 

ALL  PLANTS  OWNED   ABB  RUNNING  FULL. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  some  of  the  plants  in  the  consolidation  are  so  poorly  situ- 
ated, or  so  poorly  equipped,  that  it  is  advisable  to  close  them  down? — A.  I  can  only 
say  that  we  are  running  them  all  very  full  now;  all  works  we  have  are  running  full. 

SAVING   IN  COST  OF   MARKETING  PRODUCTS. 

§•  ^91  li^ve  spoken  of  the  saving  in  the  case  of  selling  and  marketing? — A.  Yes. 

H.  Will  you  develop  that? — A.  Just  in  the  same  line  as  in  the  case  of  superintend- 
ence, mstead  of  having  a  great  many  offices — ^just  as  an  illustration  take  New  York; 
tnere  are  eight  or  ten  selling  offices  in  New  York,  each  one  of  which  has  its  leased 
'r^'t-*^  telephone  wires,  and  things  needed  in  connection  with  selling.  The  con- 
solidation of  these  offices  into  one  building — not  necessarily  under  one  head,  but,  of 
course,  under  one  head  with  various  branches — will  enable  them  to  save  in  all  direc- 
tions; they  will  save  in  the  cost  of  communication,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
everything  of  that  sort. 

DIBEOTORATE  OF  CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES   MAY   ULTIMATELY  BE   CHANGED. 

H'  You  said  that  each  of  the  constituent  companies  are  separate? — A.  Yes. 
mn  ft  ^    ^'^  ^''0'^  what  you  say  that  the  separate  organization  or  officers  in  the 
")nsutuent  companies  will  probably  be  more  or  less  changed?— A.  Well,  they  will 
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be  changed  only  in  personnel.  For  example,  the  boards  of  directors  will  not  be 
changed  immediately,  but  as  time  goes  on  my  idea  is  that  the  best  results  will  be 
attained  in  that  direction  by  having  the  president  of  each  company  and  his  chief 
assistants  as  directors;  but,  being  largely  a  manufacturing  jjroposition,  there  will  not 
be  so  many  prominent  names  on  the  boards  of  the  constituent  companies  as  here- 
tofore. 

NO   OBSERVABLE  DISADVANTAGES   FROM   CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  From  your  experience  with  the  Carnegie  Company  or  from  what  you  can  see 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  do  you  note  any  disadvantages  from  consoH- 
dation? — A.  Well,  there  are  none  that  I  know  of;  that  I  could  speak  of  definitely. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  ARE  KEENLY   INTERESTED   IN  THE  PRODUCTION   OF  THEIR  WOBKS. 

Q.  The  suggestion  has  often  been  made  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  less  active 
interest  in  conducting  the  work  on  the  part  of  superintendeiits  if  they  are  merely 
superintendents  instead  of  owners? — A.  That  is  not  true.  The  superintendence  I 
hope  to  conduct  in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  in  the  Carnegie  Company.  Every 
superintendent  in  the  Carnegie  Company  was  individually  interested  in  the  profits 
of  his  company,  or  in  the  cost,  or  in  some  manner  other  than  his  salary. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  interested  by  a  percentage  in  the  results  of  the  establishment,   - 
or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  It  varied — depended  on  the  department  over  which 
he  had  control.     I  think  that  system  generally  a  good  one.     He  was  paid  on  a 
percentage  basis  of  his  profits,  percentage  of  his  costs,  percentage  of  output,  per- 
centage of  quality,  whichever  was  most  important  for  us  to  develop  in  that  particular  " 
territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Carnegie  Company?— A.  I 
am;  and  I  believe  it  is  right  for  all  practices,  and  I  hope  results  will  prove  it  right  ' 
for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

DETAILED  REPORTS   MADE  BY   EVERY   DEPARTMENT  AND  PLANT.  : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  order  to  keep  track  daily  of  the  business,  do  you  have  - 
statements  turned  in  to  headquarters  so  as  to  compare  the  different  plants  one  with  -^ 
the  other?— A.  Yes.  i;.; 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  with  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  carefuUj^HiSf^ 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  into  detail  as  to  how  frequently  you  get  reportSr^p-rj 
Well,  we  get  a  detailed  report  every  month  of  the  cost  of  operation  in  every  depart- 
ment, of  every  article  manufactured.    My  belief  is  and  always  has  been  that  greater  ^- 
economies  are  effected  by  strict  supervision  over  all  departments  than  in  any  other 
direction,  and  we  develop  that  to  the  utmost  in  all  of  our  plants.    At  the  same  time  .,, 
we  made  a  careful  comparative  statement  of  each  manufacture,  with  the  cost  as  com-  ,; 
pared  with  each  department,  and  the  reasons  therefor;  had  the  manager  of  that 
department  make  such  explanations  as  were  necessary,  if  results  were  good  or  bad.   { 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more. 

Q.  I  think  that  covers  the  ground. — A.  Yes. 

FORM   AND  METHOD   OF  ORGANIZATION   OF   UNITED   STATES  STBBL  CORPORATION.  .,;. 

Q.  To  go  back  for  a  moment,  before  taking  up  the  question  of  prices  and  wages,  to  !;  ■ 
the  form  and  method  of  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  You  y 
had  spoken  a  little  on  that.  Perhaps  you  will  go  a  little  further  into  detail?— A.  The  -^, 
method  and  form  of  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation?  "' 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  specifically  about  that  of  which  others  have  - , 
accurate  knowledge.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  individual  members  of  this  committee  " 
know  pretty  nearly  as  much  about  this  as  I  do.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora-  'l 
tion,  as  you  know,  is  simply  the  owner  of  nearly  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  -i 
other  companies.  It  was  organized  in  the  same  method  as  the  Federal  Steel  Com-  -;i 
pany,  of  whose  organization  you  have  had  pretty  full  evidence  here.  The  lines  fol-  ' 
lowed  in  the  new  organization  were  almost  identical  with  that.  In  other  words,  the  • ;?, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  simply  the  owner  of  the  stock.  We  are  not  the  .^ 
controllers.  For  example,  in  the  making  up  of  the  working  force  of  the  Umted  ;,; 
States  Steel  Corporation  organization,  I  was  careful  to  put  in  no  controlling  officers,  'ij 
no  directing  ofiicers,  my  idea  being  to  make  the  organization  of  each  subsidiary  com-  :.,! 
pany  as  strong  within  itself  as  possible— to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  to  the  j' j, 
results  and  the  manufacture  upon  the  subsidiary  organizations.  And  if  yoa  will  note . 
the  organization  of  those  companies  in  the  future  I  think  you  will  find  they  have ,,,, 
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been  organized  on  that  basis.  Just  to  go  a  little  further,  if  you  please,  to  make  this 
clear:  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  endeavor  to  make  itself  largely  a  clear- 
ins  house  of  information  from  which  the  presidents  of  the  subsidiary  companies  can 
get  the  information  they  desire  with  reference  to  other  companies,  and  from  that  be 
able  to  define  the  best  methods  they  should  pursue. 

Q.  As  regards  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  different  companies? — ^A.  They  are 
all  purchased  by  each  company  separately. 

Q.  And  the  sales? — A.  Well,  the  sales  will  practically  be  done  by  each  company 
separately,  except  in  this  particular:  There  are  instances  where  the  same  lines  are 
sold  by  different  companies — rails,  for  example.  In  that  event  it  is  probable  that  the 
companies  who  make  the  same  lines  of  goods  will  appoint  the  same  sales  agent  in 
the  same  location  in  that  line.  But  take  the  selling  of  wire,  for  example,  and  take  the 
selling  of  tubes  and  of  tin  plate.  They  will  each  maintain  their  own  separate  organi- 
zations for  selling.  Now,  for  example,  to  make  that  clear  to  you,  and  to  show  how 
little  we,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  wish  to  direct,  the  three  presidents  of 
the  Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  National  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  got  together  and  said,  ' '  How  are  we  going  to  manage  the  sales  of  these  three 
companies  to  the  best  advant^e  to  our  individual  companies  and  with  the  least  cost? ' ' 
I  did  not  attend  their  meeting  at  all.  The  three  of  them  agreed  as  to  the  best  method 
they  should  follow  with  reference  to  sales  by  their  agents,  etc.,  and  proceeded  on  that 
basis.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  officers  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies as  they  now  exist  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  general  policy  that  might  be 
established  bj  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  is  the  idea  in  our  being  the 
holders  of  this  stock,  in  order  that  we  may  elect  officers  and  directors  who  will  be  in 
sympathy  with  our  policy;  and  when  once  elected,  they  are  responsible  for  that 
business,  and  it  is  conducted  as  an  independent  business.  One  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties I  have  experienced  already  is  the  interchange  of  business.  Each  comjiany  is  so 
interested  in  its  own  business  that  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  make  bargains;  each 
wants  to  drive  so  close  a  bargain  with  the  other. 

Q.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  form  of  the  organization,  can  you  furnish  us 
for  our  iiles  and  for  printing  in  our  report  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  ^  and 
by-laws?^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  syndicate  agreement? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  I  shall  furnish  that. 
That  is  a  private  agreement  as  between  the  syndicate  and  ourselves  personally,  and 
I  do  not  know  as  to  whether  I  shall'  furnish  that  or  not.  I  will  make  inquiry  and 
advise  you,  although  I  may  say  that  I  know  some  of  the  conditions  have  been  gen- 
erally known,  but  I  should  not  like  to  state  them  myself. 

ErFECT  ON  PRICES  OF  THE   FORMATION   OF  STEEL  COMPANIES. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  these  various  sources  of  saving.  In  your  judgment,  what 
has  been  the  effect  on  jirices  within  the  past  two  years  of  the  formation  of  these  vari- 
ous constituent  companies  lately  united  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A. 
The  prices  have  remained  the  same.  I  think  the  tendency  will  be  to  have  somewhat 
lower  prices.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  probability  of  increased  prices,  unless  there 
should  be  an  unusual  condition  to  warrant  it.  I  mean,  not  to  warrant  an  advance 
of  prices,  but  in  the  cost  to  make  the  higher  prices  necessary;  for  example,  ore  was 
lowered  this  year  from  $5.50  to  $4.25. 

Q.  Going  back  for  a  period  of  some  two  or  three  or  three  or  four  years,  since  the 
ii,Carnegie  Company,  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National  Steel  Company,  and 
the  other  companies  have  been  organized,  they  themselves  had,  of  course,  many  of 
these  same  sources  of  saving  that  you  have  spoken  of? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  have  given  in  great  detail.  You  think  those  savings  did  not  result, 
then,  in  lower  prices,  I  judge? — A.  I  should  say  that  the  prices  during  that  time 
have  largely — ^there  has  been  rather  a  peculiar  condition  since  the  organization  of 
those  companies,  and  I  think  the  prices  have  been  largely  regulated  as  a  question 
( ^P?^y^  ^^^  demand;  for  example,  just  about  a  year  ago  certain  lines  of  steel  sold 
at  the  lowest  price  in  the  history  of  the  American  steel  industry.  Six  months  prior 
to  that,  in  certain  lines,  the  prices  were  the  highest  within  my  recollection,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  largely  a  question  of  the  supply  and  demand; 
MQ  1  liiink  I  can  safely  say  that  the  tendency  of  these  organizations  has  been  to 
Keep  prices  moderate,  not  too  high,  to  promote  consumption.  If  prices  get  too  high, 
conromption  drops  off.  These  great  companies  are  mterested  in  seemg  all  their 
works  running  full,  and  they  endeavor  to  keep  prices  on  such  a  basis  as  will  keep 
them  working  full. 

Q.  R-om  what  you  have  said,  I  infer  that  in  your  judgment  the  chief  benefit 
irom  the  savings  goes  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  instead  of  to  the  consumer, 

>  See  Exhibit  2,  p.  477.  s  gee  Exhibit  3,  p.  481. 
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but  with  no  detriment  to  the  consumer  in  the  way  of  added  prices?— A.  None  what- 
ever. I  think  rather  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  prices  to  the  consumer  in  the 
long  run. 

BELATION   BETWEEN   EXPORT   AND   DOMESTIC  PRICES. 

Q.  Will  you  take  up  the  question  for  a  moment  of  the  relation  between  export 
prices  and  prices  in  this  country?  You  have  perhaps  heard  some  of  the  discussion.'— 
A.  I  heard  some  of  the  discussion  of  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me.  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  him,  of  course.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  export  prices  are 
made  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  those  here;  but  there  is  no  one  who  has  been 
a  manufacturer  for  any  length  of  time  who  will  not  tell  you  that  the  reason  he  sold, 
even  at  a  loss,  was  to  run  his  works  full  and  steady.  That  has  been  the  chief  thing 
regarding  all  these  companies  in  their  export  business.  For  example,  export  in 
very  busy  times  like  these  is  comparatively  light,  because  we  have  been  able  to 
run  full,  and  it  is  maintained  more  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  the  foreign  markets 
than  for  any  other  reason.  When  we  have  as  much  as  we  can  do  at  home,  as  we 
have  to-day,  people  are  not  anxious  to  sell  materials  at  low  prices.  But  when  our 
mills  are  not  running  steadily  and  full,  we  will  take  orders  at  low  prices,  even  if  there 
is  some  loss  in  so  doing,  in  order  to  keep  running. 

EXPORT   PRICES  ON   CONTRACTS   FOR   FUTURE   DELIVERY. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  same  statement  applied  in  the  case  of  contracts  made  for 
some  months  ahead?— A.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  that  when  goods  were  sold  for  export  on  contracts, 
where  the  delivery  was  to  be  6  or  8  months  ahead,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  the 
prices  made  under  those  conditions  were  profitable  to  the  company  selling. — A.  Not 
always.  For  example,  this  is  an  illustration  of  that  point:  Last  year  about  this  time, 
when  we  had  our'great  dropping  off  in  demand  for  steel,  there  were  very  heavy  ton- 
nages sold  for  export  abroad  and  made  at  very  low  prices — I  think  probably  as  low 
prices  as  were  ever  made — because  American  manufacturers  felt  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  protracted  period  of  dull  business  here  and  they  were  justified  in  taking 
the  risk,  and  hence  we  did.  I  did  personally.  I  contracted  for  a  great  deal  of  steel 
to  be  shipped  abroad.  In  view  of  the  great  home  demand  that  immediately  followed 
we  were  almost  unable  to  ship  it.  That  was  one  of  the  risks  that  the  business  man 
has  to  take  to  insure  his  works  running  full.  We  would  rather  be  sure  of  running 
our  works  full  at  a  known  loss  than  not  to  run  them  at  all. 

LABOR  THE   BENEFICIARY   OF  RELATIVELY   LOWER  EXPORT   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  afford  to  carry  on  business  at  the  prices  you  get 
on  your  exports  and  pay  the  rates  of  wages  that  you  do? — A.  Nothing  like  it.  I  think 
you  can  safely  say  this,  that  where  large  export  business  is  done,  for  example,  in  the 
line  of  iron  or  steel,  nearly  all  the  people  from  whom  supplies  are  bought  for  that 
purpose  give  you  a  good  price  for  the  materials  that  go  into  export;  railroads  will,  in 
most  instances,  carry  them  a  little  cheaper  for  you,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  But 
labor,  within  my  knowledge  at  least,  has  never  been  asked  to  work  for  a  lower  price 
for  export  material,  so  that  labor  benefits  more  by  it  than  almost  any  other  interest. 

EXPORT   PRICES   MADE   LOWER  IN   ORDER  TO   GAIN   MARKETS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.  )  In  selling  your  export  at  a  lower  price,  is  not  the  business 
reason  that  you  endeavor  to  gain  the  market  or  sell  low  to  keep  the  market? — A.  At 
this  time  you  sell  low  to  keep  the  market  that  you  are  already  in.  Any  one  who 
has  tried  exports  will  realize  the  diflSculty  of  starting  an  export  business.  Once 
developed,  you  do  not  want  to  shake  it  off  and  start  it  up. 

Q.  So  as  a  business  reason  you  must  maintain  it  at  lower  rates? — A.  Just  at  this 
time? 

Q.  At  this  time? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that  this  countrj;  is  not  in 
a  position,  by  reason  of  its  raw  material,  and  by  reason  of  its  superior  facilities  for 
manufacture,  to  do  a  great  export  business  at  a  profit.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
export  business  will  not  always  be  profitable;  but  not  sufficiently  profitable  to  justify 
manufacturing  and  wages  and  everything  the  same  as  we  are  doing  in  the  home 
business. 

Q.  The  question  leads  to  another  one.  Is  it  a  fact  generally  true  of  all  exporters 
in  this  country  that  they  do  sell  at  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  than  they  do  in 
the  home  market? — A.  That  is  true,  perfectly  true,  and  you  can  realize  that  yourBelf. 

'  See  testimony  of  Mr,  Holt,  pp.  565-566,  576-677. 
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If  a  man  comes  here  to_  Bell  you  goods  from  England,  they  may  be  of  the  same  class 
and  quality,  but  you  will  give  preference  to  your  home  manufacturer.  You  have  to 
make  the  product  attractive  in  quality  and  price  to  sell  it  abroad. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  own  knowledge  is  not  that  the  manner  of  doing  business  on  the 
part  of  every  European  country  as  well  as  America? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  their  export  trade? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  no  question  about  that;  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  than  here. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Great  Britain  has  acquired  and  maintained  most  of  her 
market  advantage  by  that  trade? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  She  has  sold  in  the  export  market  irrespective  of  home  prices,  so  as  to  gain  the 
market  and  control  it? — ^A.  Not  always  true  of  England;  no. 

Q.  To  kill  competition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  take  up  the  question A.  (Interrupting.)  I  just 

want  to  interrupt  you  and  say  that  American  steel  has  been  sold  in  the  American 
market  at  as  low  prices  in  times  of  extreme  depression  as  it  has  been  in  foreign 
markets,  but  it  has  been  sold  without  profit.  You  know  we  do  run  for  a  space  of 
time  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  when  business  is  in  a  normal  condition  the  export  prices 
are  r^ularly  somewhat  lower  than  home  prices? — A.  Oh,  yes;  always. 

PERCENTAGE   OF   PRODUCT  EXPORTED   BY  THE   CAKXEGIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  exported  during  the  last  year? — A.  I  could 
not  give  you  those  figures.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  I  have  not  compiled 
them  as  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  the  per  cent  of  the  Carnegie  works? — A. 
Well,  I  could  figure  it  out.  I  know  the  Carnegie  people  exported  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  steel  exported,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the  tons.  I  do  not  remember.  I  will 
furnish  you  with  that  data  if  you  would  like  me  to  do  so,  if  you  will  make  a  memo- 
randum of  that.     I  do  not  like  to  guesa  at  it,  and  I  do  not  know. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STEEL  INDUSTRY  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry  that  the  Carnegie  Company  con- 
trols. CouW  you  give  the  commission  about  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  steel  industry 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  controls? — A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  it  is  between 
65  and  75  per  cent.  It  will  vary  with  times.  I  think  in  very  prosperous  times  the 
percentage  will  be  smaller;  in  very  dull  times  it  will  be  very  much  larger. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  per  cent  sufficient  to  make  what  would  be  called  a 
monopoly  of  the  business? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  75  per  cent  of  an  industry  would  enable  the  company  to  fix 
its  prices  absolutely? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  especially  when  there  is  not  a  great 
demand — these  prices  are  naturally  fixed,  whether  there  is  a  consolidation  or  not,  in 
times  of  great  demand.  In  times  of  great  depression  the  chances  are  that  when  we 
take  anything  like  70  per  cent  of  the  business,  the  company  would  be  unable  to  fix 
the  prices.  It  is  when  the  demand  is  such  as  would  enable  everybody  to  run  full 
that  you  can  get  better  prices,  and  that  would  naturally  occur  whether  you  are  con- 
solidated or  not. 

ADVANTAGES  FROM  CONSOLIDATION — SPECIALIZATION   IN   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  you  speak  of  75  per  cent  of  the  business  you  refer  to 
practically  all  the  lines  of  steel  manufacture? — A.  Yes.  Now,  another  great  advan- 
tage that  I  would  Uke  to  have  you  familiar  with  is  this:  There  has  been  tremendous 
expenditure  in  making  use  of  other  properties  in  these  lines  that  will  probably  not 
go  on  so  extensively  under  the  new  organization.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  ten 
people  starting  into  the  manufacture  of  rails,  for  example,  if  you  can  put  all  that 
expenditure  into  improvements  and  additions  to  two  or  three  of  the  plants,  and  the 
other  plants  can  be  put  on  other  things;  and  therefore  instead  of  extending  your  dif- 
ferent plants  in  a  great  variety  of  Unes,  you  can  rapidly  specialize  them  and  extend 
them  in  special  lines,  which  you  can  easily  see  is  a  great  advantage  in  manufacturing. 

Q.  Can  you  give  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  savings  from  any 
One  or  from  all  of  these  sources  that  you  have  enumerated? — A.  I  can  not;  I  have 
never  made  an  estimate.     I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Q.  I  believe  the  statement  was  made  here  by  a  witness  somewhat  earlier  that  in 
comparing  carefully  the  costs  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  qualities  of  steel  before 
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the  organization  of  one  of  these  constituent  companies  and  afterwards,  the  cost  being 
worked  out  in  detail,  he  was  able  to  reach  a  pretty  definite  conclusion.— A.  Well,  if 
he  puts  it  in  that  way,  he  probably  could.  I  will  illustrate  that  advantage  by  this: 
I  always  made  it  a  practice  at  our  works  if  we  had  three  departments,  for  example, 
making  the  same  goods — let  us  say,  we  had  three  open-hearth  departments  in  the 
same  works.  Now,  most  managers  would  have  put  those  three  departments,  making 
the  same  lines,  under  the  management  of  some  one  good  man — I  never  did.  I  put 
one  good  man  at  each  of  them  and  then  I  rivaled  one  against  the  other,  and  in  that 
way  got  better  results.  And  so  this  consolidation  of  interests  will  do  the  same  thing. 
It  will  put  one  works  as  a  rival  against  another  works,  as  to  practices,  wastes,  sup- 
plies, everything  that  goes  into  cost,  and  in  that  way  will  undoubtedly  produce  the 
best  results.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  consolidation,  of  working  together. 
Q.  And  the  difference  between  your  costs  after  this  has  been  perfected  and  the 

costs  as  they  were  earlier A.  (Interrupting).  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ascribe  that  to 

this  reason,  because  it  might  have  been  accomplished  in  other  directions. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF   DESIRABLE   ON   HIGHLY   FINISHED   STEEL  PRODUCTS.' 

Q.  Now,  will  you  take  up  for  a  moment  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  export 
price? — A.  Yes,  if  you  would  like;  if  you  will  ask  me  the  questions. 

Q.  You  are  exporting  at  the  present  time  large  quantities  of  steel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  protective  tariff  on  steel  is  any  longer  desirable? — A.  I 
do,  especially  in  certain  lines.  You  take  the  lines  of  steel  manufacture  in  which 
labor  forms  the  largest  part  of  cost,  and  you  must  have  a  protective  tariff  or  reduce 
your  labor.  Now,  on  lines  of  steel  in  which  labor  does  not  form  an  important  part,  it 
is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  do  not  need  the  tariff. 
Let  us  take  the  question  of  billets,  for  example.  The  cost  of  billets  over  pig  iron  or 
over  ore,  whichever  you  choose,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned  is  very  slight.  But 
you  take  the  case  of  rails  or  tin  plate  and  the  highly  finished  articles  in  which  labor 
forms  a  very  important  element  of  cost,  and  remove  the  tariff,  and  you  lose  the  trade 
or  you  reduce  your  labor.  That  is  such  a  simple  proposition  to  me.  Now,  what  do 
we  export?  We  are  not  exporting  tin  plate  to-day.  Why?  Because  we  simply 
have  not  the  advantages  of  manufacture.  Our  labor  is  too  highly  paid  to  enable  ns 
to  do  that.  But  we  do  export  largely  rails  and  billets,  because  labor  does  not  form 
the  important  part  there  that  it  does  in  the  higher  forms  of  manufacture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  opinion  is  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  means  a 
reduction  in  labor? — A.  It  does  where  labor  forms  the  important  part  of  the  cost.  It 
has  been  a  singular  thing  that  the  lines  in  which  we  have  exported  have  been  the 
lines  in  which  the  least  labor  is  expended. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  skilled  or  unskilled  labor? — A.  Oh,  all  classes, 
but  especially  skilled  labor;  but  I  could  safely  say  all  classes  of  labor.  This  is  what 
has  been  rather  remarkable.  You  have  seen  in  most  discussions  of  this  question  that 
Americans  have  been  able  to  export  largely  by  reason  of  their  superior  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  but  if  you  will  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  large  export  has  been  done 
chiefly  in  those  lines  in  which  labor  has  not  played  an  important  part,  like  rails, 
billets,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF  ON   RAILS   WOULD   GIVE  ENGLAND  ADVANTAGES   AT  CERTAIN  POINTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Could  the  tariff  be  taken  off  rails  without  serious  injury  to 
your  business? — A.  Oh,  it  could  in  the  eastern  states,  but  not  where  rails  can  he 
shipped  from  England  to  California  as  ballast  in  outgoing  ships;  for  the  interests  of 
the  railroads  bjr  which  we  ship  overland,  and  the  long  distance  to  California,  make 
the  rate  of  freight  higher  for  us  than  it'  is  from  England;  and  in  that  way  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  felt.  Do  I  make  that  clear?  I  might  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  bulk  of  our  rail  business  generally,  that  the  rail  is  in  the  class  I 
speak  of  as  billets;  it  is  not  a  highly  finished  article. 

HIGH   FREIGHTS   ON   RAW   MATERIAL  WOULD   PREVENT  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  If  the  tariff  on  rails  were  removed,  would  it  in  your  judg- 
ment lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  of  your  plants  on  the  coast,  so  that  you  could 
supply  some  of  those  remoter  markets  by  water? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  You  speak  of  the  Pacific  coast? 

Q.  The  Pacific  coast  and  possibly  some  of  the  Gulf  States.— A.  I  think  not, 
because  to  get  three  or  four  tons  of  raw  material  there  to  make  one  ton  of  finished 
product  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  location. 

1  See  DP.  465-466.  494,  516. 
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UNITED   STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  SUPPLIES   ITS   OWN   COAL. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  tariff  on  raw  material — on  coal,  for  exaniple? — A.  I 
would  rather  not  speak  of  that.  I  have  not  studied  the  tariff  on  that.  We  are  not 
sellers  of  coal,  and  we  are  not  further  interested  than  supplying  our  own  companies 
that  haven't  any. 

Q.  Do  you  own  mines  enough  to  supply  your  own  coal? — ^A.  Yes;  we  supply  our 
own  coal,  but  we  are  not  sellers. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  some  coal? — A.  Yes;  we  do  buy  some  coal,  but  as  a  broad  principle 
we  supply  ourselves  by  ourselves  in  our  lines  of  raw  material.  The  reason  I 
say  not  entirely,  is  this — that  many  of  these  subsidiary  companies  have  not 
had  their  own  mines.  They  have  bought  coal.  We  have  assumed  their  contracts, 
and  conditions  exist  as  they  are;  hence  we  are  purchasers  of  coal  for  some  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  just  as  some  of  them  were  purchasers  of  coke  in  the  past.  Now 
we  want  to  supply  these  companies  from  our  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  expect  these  companies  to  continue  to  pur- 
chase?—A.  No;  we  do  not. 

Q.  You  expect ^A.  (Interrui>ting.)  To  purchase  from  some  of  the  other  com- 
panies— from  some  of  the  companies  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

BASIS  ASSUMED   IN   FIXING  THE  PRICE  OP  ORE.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  spoken  of  the  prices  of  your  finished  product  being 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  that  entered 
into  them.  Would  you  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  all  its 
ore,  should  in  its  bookkeeping  assume  higher  prices  for  ore  when  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  the  finished  product? — A.  I  did  not  refer  to  that;  it  ought  not  on  that 
basis,  but  it  is  perfectly  fair.  The  supplies  that  I  spoke  of  were  supplies  other  than 
those  which  we  supply  within  ourselves,  and  they  are  many.  Take  the  matter  of  tin  in 
making  tin  plate;  that  is  a  very  important  element,  which  we  do  not  supply  ourselves; 
and  many  things  used  in  the  galvanizing  of  wire  and  tubes,  and  also  in  the  making 
of  armor  plate,  we  do  not  supply  ourselves.  A  great  many  things,  all  of  which  we 
buy,  have  an  influence  on  the  cost,  and  consequently  on  the  price.  But  this  is  fair. 
There  is  a  known  quantity  of  ores  in  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  the  best  geolo- 
gists can  determine  this  oi;e  region  is  not  likely  to  be  extended.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  fair  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  view  of  that  fact  and  know- 
ing that  it  owns  a  given  tonnage  of  ore,  which  can  be  very  closely  estimated,  it  is 
quite  fair  for  them  to  fix  a  liberal  price  upon  that  ore,  because  in  years  to  come  it  is 
going  to  be  exceedingly  va:luable — very  valuable. 

Q.  Would  you  vary  the  price  of  the  ore  with  the  demand  for  your  finished  prod- 
uct?— A.  No;  we  would  not.  We  might  say  we  would  charge  this  in  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  our  profits,  but  the  prices  for  their  interest  for  ores  ought  not  to  be 
charged  on  ores.  We  ought  to  fix  the  prices  that  we  think  the  ore  is  worth.  That  is 
the  basis  of  it  all.  If  we  fix  a  price  for  ores  it  ought  to  be  maintained  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  then  whether  we  take  our  profit  on  the  ore  and  lose  it  on  the  steel,  or  vice 
versa,  it  would  not  make  any  difference.  But  the  value  of  these  plants  has  been  much 
underestimated  by  people  who  can  not  appreciate  the  limited  quantity  of  raw  mate- 
rial that  is  available  in  the  United  States,  or  the  world  for  that  matter,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  For  example,  England's  manufacturers  thought  years  ago  that  they 
had  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material;  they  went  ahead  using  it;  to-day  the  ques- 
tion of  manufacture  of  steel  in  England  is  largely  one  of  procuring  the  raw  material. 
They  did  not  place  nearly  a  high  enough  estimate  on  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  they  had  in  England.  Now  they  are  going  to  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  even 
taking  some  ores  from  America.  And  that  ought  to  show  us  the  value  of  the  ore 
deposita  which  we  have  in  America;  and  I  am  constantly  talking  to  our  people  about 
putting  a  sufficiently  high  valuation  upon  ores,  because  at  the  rate  they  are  being  used 
they  are  not  going  to  last  many  years. 

EFFECT  OP  THE  REMOVAL  OP  THE  TARIFF  ON  ORE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  it  injure  your  business  at  all  if  iron  ores  were 
admitted  free  of  duty  here?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  no  objections  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  ore? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  practically  the  case  now.  I  think  that  is  practically  the  case  for 
this  reason,  that  materials  imported  for  finishing  that  are  ultimately  exported  have 
the  tariff  rebated  on  them.  Any  manufacturer  of  steel  will  probably  export  enough 
finished  steel  to  get  his  rebate  on  the  imported  ores,  so  there  is  practically  that  con- 
dition now. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.  )  How  do  you  think  the  admission  of  ores  free  of  duty  would 
affect  the  miners  of  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.?— A.  Well,  it  would  undoubtedly  affect  them 
somewhat,  because  that  is  a  mine  in  the  eastern  district.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  that,  but  I  should  judge  it  would  naturally  affect  them,  because  that  is 
one  of  the  large  deposits  in  the  East  with  which  imported  ores  would  compete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  effect  would  free  ore  have  on  the  American  con- 
sumer of  the  finished  product?— A.  Oh,  I  don't  think  any.  I  do  not  think  any, 
because  even  with  free  ores  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  must  come  from  the  north- 
west and  it  would  not  make  any  serious  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  We  have  some  steel  manufacturers  on  the  coast,  haven't  we?— 
A.  Yes;  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

Q.  Would  this  matter  of  free  ores  affect  them  favorably? — A.  Undoubtedly;  but  I 
say  they  practically  have  free  ore  now. 

TARIFF  ON  SCRAP  AND   OLD   IRON. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  testified  yesterday  afternoon  that  the  tariff  on  scrap 
iron  and  old  iron  prevented  the  starting  up  of  manufacturing  industries  along  the 
Atlantic  coast;  is  there  anything  in  that? — A.  I  could  not  speak  authoritatively  on 
that.  I  should  not  imagine  it  was  true,  however.  I  could  not  say  definitely.  I 
have  never  considered  it  in  that  way.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  figures,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  an  important  question  as  affecting  the  whole  broad  situation.  It  may  be  a 
local  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman)  .  Could  there  be  a  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  product? — A.  Well,  in 
what  line  do  you  especially  speak? 

Q.  In  all  lines. — ^A.  Well,  for  example? 

Q.  Let  me  put  my  question  in  this  form:  Would  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material  which  your  corporation  uses  be  permitted  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  on  the  finished  product  of  your  corporation? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  trying  to 
think  of  the  raw  materials  we  use  on  which  there  is  a  tariff. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  duties  on  raw 
materials.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means  but  that  is  the  stock  argument  now.  Then 
if  there  is  a  reduction  on  the  raw  material,  would  there  not  be  demanded  an  equal 
reduction  on  the  finished  product  that  that  raw  material  goes  into? — A.  Well,  I  tlunk 
the  question  is  not  a  practical  one  as  applied  to  iron  and  steel.  I  do  not  mean  the 
question  is  not  a  practical  one — the  condition  is  not  an  actual  one. 

Q.  I  understand  what  you  mean.  I  would  like  for  you  in  some  part  of  your  testi- 
mony to  take  up  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  stock,  and  its 
control,  as  compared  with  the  limited  ownership  in  the  constituent  companies — the 
distribution  of  stock  perhaps  in  a  larger  number  of  hands. — A.  Yes;  very  glad  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  import  any  scrap? — A.  No;  not  within  my  knowledge. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  do  not. 

Q.  The  duty  on  scrap  as  I  find  it  here  is  $4  per  ton. — A.  Yes.  Oh,  now,  I  do 
recall  some  instances  of  where  we  bring  scrap  in  from  Canada.  I  was  thinking  of 
European  export,  but  we  do  bring  scrap  in  from  Canada,  and  we  always  ship  enough 
stuff  out  on  which  we  get  a  rebate  on  that  scrap  so  that  as  a  practicable  question  there 
is  no  tariff  paid  on  it. 

Q.  The  question  might  come  up  in  another  form;  if  this  duty  of  $4  per  ton  were 
removed,  would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  your  manufacture — enoughso  that 
you  could  perhaps  manufacture  for  the  home  consumption  from  that  scrap  without 
getting  the  rebate? — A.  The  amount  is  so  small — the  quantity  is  so  small — it  is  a  mere 
trifle.  I  should  not  estimate  it  at  half  of  one  per  cent;  scarcely  enough  to  affect  the 
whole  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  claimed  if  the  duty  was  removed  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely larger. — A.  Now  this  again  might  apply  with  much  more  force  to  some  local 
affair.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not,  some  local  affair  that  is  dependent 
on  that  source  for  its  supply,  but  considered  as  a  broad  question  I  speak  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  company  imports 
any  amount  of  iron  ore? — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

distribution  op  capital  in  the  united  states  steel  corporation  and  in  the 

carnegie  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  capital  is  more  or  less 
widely  distributed  under  a  great  consolidation  hke  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchma2j.)  You  have  stated  that  under  the  Carnegie  organization  the 
ownership. of  stock  was,  comparatively  speaking,  limited? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  a  unique 
concern  in  this  respect— that  practically  all  the  stockholders  in  the  Carnegie  com- 
jany,  other  than  Mr.  Carnegie,  were  people  without  capital  who  were  given  stock 
'or  their  services,  and  hence  they  retained  it.    You  understand  that. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  stock  is 
sold  on  the  market  generally? — A.  Yes;  it  is. 

Q.  From  that  fact  would  not  the  ownership  be  more  widely  distributed? — A.  Yes; 
there  would  probably  be  a  great  many  smaller  owners,  although  this  should  be  said, 
that  argument,  that  reasoning,  applied  only  to  the  Carnegie  company;  because  the 
stocks  of  all  the  constituent  companies  had  previously  been  sold  on  the  market, 
so  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  ownership  is  any  more  widely  distributed  as  a 
whole. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WORKERS  UNDER  FORMER   AND  PKESBNT  CONDITIONS. 

Q.  I  have  here  an  article  contributed  by  you  to  the  North  American  Review,  in 
which  this  language  is  used,  which  I  will  quote.  [Reading:]  "Under  the  old  indi- 
vidual business  scheme  the  skilled  worker  had  only  limited  opportunity  for  increased 
pay,  and  practically  no  opportunity  for  a  partnership  participation.  Business  enter- 
prises, with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  were  held  as  close  family  corporations.  Out- 
siders were  rarely  admitted.  No  matter  how  expert  these  outsiders  were,  they  were 
held  all  their  lives  on  a  salary.  The  concerns  where  this  rule  did  not  apply  expanded 
much  more  rapidly  than  their  competitors,  but  the  example  so  set  was  apparently 
not  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  its  general  application.  It  remained  for  the  sys- 
tem of  combination  to  make  this  scheme  general,  and  to  open  up  for  young  men  of 
brains  opportunities  that  heretofore  have  been  closed  to  them. ' '  You  see  no  reason 
to  change  that  opinion? — A.  None,  whatever,  and  I  am  not  changing  it  when  I 
explained  to  you  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  had  attempted  to  put  this  whole  scheme 
on  such  a  basis  that  the  skilled  operator  and  the  valuable  man  would  make  some- 
thing other  than  his  salary,  and  that  other  than  his  salary  would  be  some  holding  in 
the  company,  and  that  is  what  1  have  just  said  we  did  in  the  Carnegie  company. 

Q.  You  think  these  companies  do  not  restrict  the  opportunities  for  the  mass  of 
men  to  enjoy  their  profits? — ^A.  Quite  the  reverse.  I  think  there  was  never  a  greater 
opportunity.  The  opportunities  for  any  man,  workingman,  or  manager,  or  any  man 
who  has  to  use  his  brains,  were  never  so  great  as  they  are  to-day.  Never  has  there 
been  such  a  scarcity  of  the  special  men  that  great  manufacturing  concerns  and 
capitalists  desire. 

CONSOLIDATION    AFFECTS   SUPERINTENDENTS    AND    SALARIED   CLASS,  NOT   LABORERS. 

Q.  There  is  one  other  question  that  seems  to  me  to  go  in  harmony  with  that.  You 
have  explained  that  these  combinations  have  resulted  in  the  throwing  out  of  large 
numbers  of  men  that  have  been  employed  by  the  constituent  companies  and  who  are 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  combination.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  that  on  the 
part  of  the  United 'States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  It  is  true  as  applied  to  the  directo- 
rate, as  applied  to  the  class  that  directs  and  superintends.  It  is  not  true  as  applied 
to  any  other  classes. 

Q.  Not  true  as  applied  to  the  labor? — A.  Oh,  no,  certainly  not.  It  does  not  affect 
that  in  any  particular;  but  it  is  true  as  applied  to  the  directing  class,  the  higher  sala- 
ried class  and  the  superintendents  and  men  of  that  description. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MEN  WITH   LIMITED   CAPITAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  do  you  think  that  men  of  limited  capital  can  start  in 
business  and  become  large  owners  as  readily  now  under  this  system  as  they  did  form- 
erly?—A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Q.  Has  a  person  or  a  company  with  limited  capital  the  same  opportunity  to  start 
in  business  and  become  large  proprietors  or  owners  under  the  consolidated  system  as 
there  was  formerly? — A.  Well,  if  you  put  the  question  that  way,  I  think  the  man 
with  exceptional  ability  to-day  has  a  better  opportunity  of  becoming  a  large  owner 
or  a  large  director  in  one  of  these  great  companies  than  ever  before.  If  you  say  the 
man  with  capital  at  the  start,  small  capital  at  the  start,  I  doubt  it. 
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WAGES   PAID   BY   CARNEGIE  COMfANT   BEFORE  AND   AFTER  1892. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  "What  has  been  the  course  of  wages  paid  to  the  ordinary 
skilled  operative  in  the  Carnegie  company  during  the  last  few  years? — A.  Well,  now 
you  want  me  to  treat  of  that  subject  as  an  average  wage? 

Q.  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  that  if  you  can  first,  at  any  rate.— A.  Because  this 
is  a  subject  that  we  all  enter  on  with  a  little  reluctance,  but  I  am  going  to  speak 
frankly  just  what  I  think.  The  average  wage  received  by  the  employees  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  since  1892  has  been  greater  in  each  year  since  1892  than  in 
any  year  previous  to  1892. 

Q.  Including  the  depression  of  1893  and  1894? — A.  Yes;  the  average  earnings  of 
the  wages  of  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie  company  have  been  greater  in  every  year 
since  1892  than  in  any  year  preceding  1892. 

Q.  Annual  wages? — A.  The  average  annual  wages,  yes.  But  this  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  there  is  now  at  the  Carnegie  works  no  aristocracy  of  labor  by  which 
one  man  receives  $100  a  day  and  another  $1.  The  average  haa  been  made  greater  by 
what  we  consider  a  better  distribution  of  the  wages. 

PRESENT  AND  POHMEK  LABOR  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  CARNEGIE  PLANT. 

Q.  Can  you  go  somewhat  into  detail  and  contrast  the  present  with  the  preceding 
conditions  in  order  to  explain  the  significance  of  that  statement? — A.  Well,  up  to  1892 
we  had  labor  organizations.  Since  1892  we  have  had  none.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  remarkable  fact.  When  I  say  none,  I  mean  of  our  steel  workers.  It  is 
true  we  have  some  labor  organizations  on  our  docks,  but  they  are  of  small  moment. 
There  are  always  exceptions  in  such  great  questions,  and  they  are  mainly  exceptions. 
Now  we  have  no  labor  organization  at  any  of  our  steel  works,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
we  have  been  able  to  pay  greater  wages  on  the  average,  but  not  as  high  wages  to 
certain  men  who  occupied  high  positions  in  which  the  wages  were  fixed  by  the  labor 
organizations,  on  a  scale  which  we  considered  unjust.  For  example,  labor  associa- 
tions fixed  the  rate  for  rolling  at  mills  in  the  same  district  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton, 
and  the  earnings  were  fixed  upon  the  average  output  of  that  mill.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  our  mills  made  three  or  four  times  the  average  output,  with  the  result  that  a  man 
employed  there,  without  doing  practically  much  more  work,  made  three  or  four 
times  what  it  was  intended  he  should  receive  as  an  average,  you  understand.  The 
result  of  that  was  that  we  had  what  I  always  termed  an  aristocracy  of  labor,  men 
who  were  unjustly  paid  higher  wages  than  they  ought  to  have  had.  Some  of  them 
have  even  said  to  me  that  they  knew  their  wages  were  not  right,  but  they  had  to  be 
paid  that  rate  per  ton  in  order  to  maintain  that  rate  per  ton  in  some  mill  that  only 
made  one-fourth  the  output,  and  so  to  enable  that  man  in  the  poorer  mill  to  make  a 
fair  wage.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  pay  lower-priced  men 
better,  and  we  have  been  able  to  pay  higher-priced  men  less,  and  the  average  of  all 
the  men  has  been  much  more,  as  I  said.  Even  during  the  depression  it  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  year  before.  Speaking  for  the  Carnegie  company  now,  it  has 
been  greater  in  every  year  since  1892  than  during  the  years  of  organized  labor 
preceding  1892. 

Q.  Before  1892  about  what  proportion  of  your  workingmen  were  union  men? — 
A.  Well,  it  varied  each  year;  I  should  say  along  about  1889, 80  per  cent.  Oh,  nearly 
all  our  work  was  under  the  control  of  organized  labor,  but  just  what  percentage  of 
the  workingmen  were  not  in  the  organization  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was  not  a  very 
large  percentage;  probably  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

ORGANIZATION   OP   LABOR  SOMETIMES  A   DETRIMENT  TO   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  the  rules  of  the  organization  limited  the  output  of  the  indi- 
vidual men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  a  detrimental  extent? — A.  Yes.  In  speaking  before  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  a  few  years  ago  I  said  that  I  thought  that  one  of  the  two  chief  reasons 
why  England  could  not  compete  with  America  was  because  of  the  unreasonable 
rules  followed  by  their  organized  labor,  primarily.  I  remember  a  comparison  at  that 
time  showed  that  the  output  of  the  same  machines  there  was  only  about  one-third  of 
what  it  was  in  America. 

Q.  And  that  leaser  output,  you  think,  was  due  to  the  influence  of  organized  labor?— 
A.  Of  course;  the  fact  that  the  capital  in  your  plant  is  producing  one-third  of  what 
it  could  produce  adds  very  much  more  to  the  cost  of  production,  although  not  much 
to  the  wages  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  thought  that  lessening  of  the  output  was  due  to  the  rules  of  the  union?— 
A.  That  was  due  to  the  rules  of  the  union. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhae.)  Previoua  to  1892  the  Oamegie  works  were  operated  by 
men  under  the  control  of  the  Amalgamated  Association? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  then  working  with  a  sUding  scale,  were  you? — A.  The  sUding  scale 
applied  to  some  of  our  works  and  not  to  others. 

Q.  Can  you  discuss  the  sliding  scale  in  connection  with  these  workingmeu's 
wages?  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  have  an  agreement  long  enough  to  cover  con- 
tracts for  either  domestic  or  foreign  sales,  whereby  workingmen  can  cooperate  with 
employers  in  framing  a  fair  scale  for  both  sides  and  keep  steady  employment  with- 
out a  strike? — A.  It  has  never  been  so  much  a  question  of  wages  with  any  of  the 
workingmen's  organizations.  That  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  statement 
I  made  with  reference  to  our  earnings  when  we  had  the  fixing  of  wages.  I  think 
that  is  sufficient  proof  of  that  statement.  It  has  not  always  been  a  question  of 
wages.  It  has  unfortunately  been  a  question  of  more  vital  importance  relative  to 
the  management  and  the  operation  of  our  works.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going 
to  fix  that.  It  is  a  serious  question  that  confronts  workingmen  as  it  confronts  those 
who  treat  with  them.  For  example,  I  remember  during  my-  superintendency  of  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works,  that  at  one  time  the  labor  associations  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  select  their  own  foremen  and  to  select  the  men  who  should  succeed  them 
in  case  of  a  vacancy.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  gentlemen  remember  similar 
things.  I  do  not  think  any  commercial  business  can  grow  and  prosper  under  such 
conditions. 

Q.  But  those  conditions,  you  will  concede,  have  passed  away  in  a  great  many  of 
these  organizations? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  labor 
organizations  since  1892. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fairesr  way  in  the  employ  of  labor,  especially  in  the  steel 
manufactures,  than  some  agreement  of  a  slidLng-scale  form,  as  far  as  wages  go,  leaving 
the  administration  aside? — A.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  that  whatever. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  unit  of  the  billet,  if  the  price  rises  the  wage  goes 
up,  and  if  the  price  is  depressed  of  course  it  goes  down? — A.  We  are  non-union  at 
our  rail  mills  at  Braddock  now,  and  we  regulate  the  wages  by  the  sliding  scale. 

Q.  At  Braddock? — A.  Yes.  As  rails  go  up  the  wages  of  the  men  advance,  and  as 
rails  go  down  their  wages  go  down.  But  we  fix  a  minimum  beyond  which  they  shall 
not  go  down,  so  the  workingman  shall  not  suffer  on  account  of  too  keen  competition 
on,  the  part  of  the  firm.  We  have  established  a  minimum,  but  no  maximum. 
And  we  have  no  union. 

Q.  When  you  took  over  these  concerns  into  the  steel  corporation,  the  scales  were 
signed  at  the  amalgamated  rate.  Are  those  scales  in  force  in  the  same  concerns? — 
A.  Undoubtedly.  We  would  not  abrogate  them  under  any  consideration.  We  live 
up  to  our  bargains. 

Q.  Will  you  say  they  will  always  be  continued? — A.  I  will  not  answer. 

LABOR  OEGANIZATIONS  ARE  DETRIMENTAL  TO  THE  LABORERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Are  you  not  likely  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  organized 
labor  in  the  immediate  future? — ^A.  Quite  probably.  But,  stiU,  I  do  not  think  I 
shall.    I  think  that  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  president  of  the  subsidiary  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  You  say  you  do  not  know  much  about  this  organized 
labor.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  mass  of  testimony  before  this  commission  as 
to  agreements  between  employers  and  employees,  lasting  from  12  to  18  months  or  2 
years,  agreements  existing  in  all  the  trades — the  molders  and  carpenters  and  build- 
ing trades  and  others;  and  that  there  are  no  strikes? — ^A.  No  strikes  during  that 
period. 

Q.  During  that  period,  of  course. — ^A.  That  is  quite  right;  but  the  periods  recur 
pretty  often,  and  it  gives  a  good  excuse  for  differences. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  a  compliment  to  you  to  say  that  you  came  up  from  the  ranks.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  keep  away  aa  much  as  possible  from  the  friction  that  has  been 
common  to  organized  labor  and  capital  in  this  country,  would  it  not?  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  define  the  policy  of  your  company. — A.  No;  I  will  not  give  you  that.  This 
is  what  I  say  from  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation;  that  if  I  were  a  working- 
man — aa  I  was — if  I  were  a  workingman  nowiuoneof  these  mills,  especially  if  managed 
under  the  broad  policy  under  which  I  hope  the  steel  manufacture  is  administered, 
I  would  not  want  to  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  It  puts  all  men,  no  matter  what 
their  ability,  in  the  same  class  of  work,  on  exactly  the  same  level.  If  I  were  a  better 
workman — quicker,  smarter — than  the  other  men  I  would  want  to  reap  the  benefit. 
I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  poorer  man,  which  they  must 
do.  If  we  have  500  men  employed  at  the  same  class  of  labor  the  wages  paid  will  be 
the  same — must  be  the  same  paid  to  the  same  class.     The  level  is  that  of  the  poorest 
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man  in  that  department.  As  a  workingman  I  would  not  advance,  and  I  would  not 
be  able  to  show  superior  ability  over  any  other  i£  I  were  in  an  organization.  That  is 
my  own  personal  view. 

AVERAGE  AND  MINIMUM  WAGES  PAID   AT  THE   HOMESTEAD   STEEL  WORKS. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake.  I  think  the  principle  of  these  great  companies  is  to 
preserve  and  give  to  their  workingmen  as  High  wages  as  they  can  possibly  give  them, 
and  that  has  been  the  tendency  always,  especially  in  steel.  In  no  line  of  manufac- 
ture that  I  know  of  have  the  wages  been  so  good  on  an  average  as  in  steel.  At  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works  during  the  last  year  (and  it  is  not  the  highest  paid;  it  is  an 
average)  the  average  wage  earned  by  every  man  and  boy  employed  at  the  whole 
works  (and  there  are  a  great  many  bOys  and  a  great  many  foreign  laborers),  and  1 
exclude  salaried  men — the  average  for  every  man  and  boy  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year,  whether  they  worked  or  not — and  many  did  not  work  all  the  time — 
was  nearly  |4  for  eveiy  working  day  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Whatwas  the  lowest  wage  paid? — A.  Tomen,  fl.50.  That 
is  the  lowest  paid  to  anyone.     That  is  ordinary  common  labor. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  they  be  to  the  other  laborers? — A.  That  I  could  hardly 
tell  you.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  very  large,  because  that  applies  only  to  the  for- 
eigner who  probably  does  not  speak  English  and  is  unable  to  take  any  position 
requiring  anything  else  but  the  poorest  manual  labor. 

Q.  There  would  not  be  a  very  large  per  cent  of  all  the  employees? — A.  No. 

MAXIMUM  WAGES   PAID  BY  THE   CARNEGIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.)  You  have  given  $1.50  a  day  as  the  minimum;  what  was  the 
maximum  included  in  that  average? — A.  It  is  a  little  like  what  I  heard  at  Weber  & 
Fields  one  night.  One  man  asked  the  other  what  he  would  do  for  $10,000.  He 
replied  he  was  ashamed  to  tell.  But  the  wages  have  been  pretty  high.  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  high;  I  do  not  know.  I  know  they  were  pretty  high.  I  have  seen 
the  wages  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  previous  to  1892,  for  individual  men, 
exceeding  $100  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  Is  the  work  largely  piecework? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Wages  have  been  materially  reduced  for  men  doing  that 
class  of  work? — A.  Very  much. 

Q.  Half  or  more? — A.  More;  a  good  deal  more. 

SUNDAY    LABOR    IN   THE   STEEL    INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  many  of  these  steel  establish- 
ments there  is  Sunday  labor — in  the  Carnegie  works.  Will  you  tell  us  about 
that? — A.  That  is  not  true  wherever  it  could  be  abandoned  or  abolished.  Anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  steel  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  must  be  carried  on 
continuously.  There  is  no  other  way  to  do  this.  It  is  a  practice  all  over  the  world. 
Now,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  like  many  others,  have  started  their  works  on 
Sunday  night.  They  have  stopped  on  Saturday  at  two  o'clock,  and  started  Sunday 
night  at  five,  and  the  reasons  are  these:  If  during  that  period  they  did  not  start,  the 
chances  are  that  just  as  many  men  would  have  to  be  brought  out  to  the  furnaces  to 
handle  the  product  on  Sunday  night  as  would  be  necessary  to  run  the  mills  on  Sunday 
night  and  do  that  handling.  I  would  have  been  perfectly  willing,  and  I  have  said 
to  all  the  people  in  our  employ,  that  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  stop  Sunday. 
"  Let  us  work  late  Saturday  night,  if  you  like,  and  start  early  Monday  morning. ' '  They 
said  tome,  "Youonly  want  to  stop  24  hours."  Isaidtothem,  "I  am  willing  that  you 
shall  make  that  24  hours  at  any  time."  That  is  practically  as  long  a  period  as  you 
can  stop  those  things  without  great  loss  and  extra  labor.  We  would  be  willing  to 
run  our  works  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night  and  start  early  Monday  mommg. 
We  would  do  anything  that  is  fair  or  that  is  in  our  opinion  possible  to  do.  We  do 
not  do  any  Sunday  labor  that  can  be  avoided.  We  can  not  start  up  without  having 
to  take  care  of  this  accumulation  of  molten  metal.  We  would  start  them  up  Monday 
morning,  but  the  steel  process  is  of  such  a  character  that  we  have  to  do  it  continu- 
ously. You  must  run  continuously  from  the  ore,  and  you  can  not  stop  the  consuming 
part  of  that  very  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  once  took  a  vote  amongst  our  working- 
men,  and  the  majority  of  them  voted  that  they  wanted  to  continue  the  practice  of 
working  Sunday  night  and  having  Saturday  off. 
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BENEFIT   FUNDS  FOR    EMPLOYEES    IN   THE   CAKNEGIE    WOKKS. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  ua  with  regard  to  the  benefit  funds  for  the  workingmen  in  the 
Cam^e  works? — A.  We  have  been  somewhat  peculiar,  as  we  have  not  permitted 
any  mutual  benefit  fund.  We  have  not  asked  the  workingmen  to  contribute  any- 
thing. We  have  taken  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  men — the  firm.  Later,  Mr. 
Cam^ie  has  put  aside  a  large  fund  ($5,000,000),  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  pensioning  of  injured  or  disabled  or  wornout  workmen.  In  no  sense, 
however,  does  that  conflict  with  the  previous  practice.     It  is  in  addition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  that  pension  classified  according  to  the  position  the  man 
held? — A.  That  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Of  whom  is  that  committee  composed? — A.  Three  of  our 
superintendents  who  are  familiar  with  the  workingmen — from  the.  Homestead,  the 
Braddock,  and  the  Duquesne  works — who  are  in  close  touch  with  all  the  working- 
men.    They  have  the  administration  of  the  fund. 

Q.  It  has  been  your  poUcy  before  to  look  after  the  workmen  in  the  way  you  sug- 
gest?— ^A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  always  done  that,  and  I  think  it  is  the  policy  or  the 
practice  of  all  the  constituent  companies. 

PERCENTAGE   OF  ACCIDENTS   HAS   BEEN    HEDnCED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  proportion  of  accidents  to  the  number  of  men  greater 
or  less  in  the  larger  establishment  than  in  the  smaller  ones? — A.  The  percentage  of 
accidents  is  much  reduced. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  a  record  of  the  accidents  which  occur  every  year? — A.  Very 
accurately. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  give  that  to  the  commission? — A.  I  will  do  so.  I  haven't  it 
with  me. 

COMBINATIONS    PROMOTE    INVENTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  has  been  said  that  by  these  combinations  the  induce- 
ment to  invention  and  the  development  of  latent  resources  is  stifled. — A.  It  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Never  has  the  manufacturing  world  been  so  anxious  to  pay 
for  an  invention  as  to-day,  and  never  have  they  commanded  such  high  prices  as 
to-day.  Men  have  received  better  compensation  for  inventions  and  new  processes, 
and  are  receiving  them  to-day,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  business.  Sal- 
aries of  skilled  men  have  never  been  so  high,  and  I  think  they  will  continue  prob- 
ably to  increase. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ABILITY   UNDER  LARGE  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farcjuhar.)  Is  there  a  point  in  capitalization,  reaching  beyond  the 
millions,  where  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  hire  administrative  ability  suffi- 
cient to  run  a  concern  without  loss? — A.  I  would  only  say  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
diflculty  to-day. 

Q.  In  your  article  in  the  North  American  Review  you  touch  on  the  matter,  saying 
you  feel  safe  so  far,  but  is  there  such  a  thing  as  not  being  able  to  find  personal 
administrative  capacity  to  conduct  a  capitalization  much  beyond  yours? — A.  It  is  true 
that  we  may  reach  such  a  point,  but  it  is  a  long  distance  off  yet,  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  consolidated  and  intrusted  to  one  man  the  management  formerly 

belonging  to  ten,  has  that  man  his  own  personnel A.  (Interrupting.)  Each  man 

surrounds  himself  with  a  personnel — with  a  staff  of  officers  that  are  accustomed  to 
working  with  him.  No  two  men  have  the  same  personnel.  A  man  that  has  been 
trained  many  years  in  manufacturing  will  probably  want  men  of  business  ability 
working  with  him,  and  vice  versa.  But  it  depends  altogether  on  the  selection  of  his 
staff  and  his  ability  to  give  that  staff  his  ideas  of  management.  That  is  the  chief 
thing. 

Q.  Are  your  present  managers  practical  men  or  simply  business  men? — A.  In  most 
instances  they  are  practical  men,  but  we  have  both. 

Q.  In  the  management  of  a  great  concern,  which  do  you  regard  as  the  more  impor- 
tant, the  business  at)ilities  of  a  man  or  his  practical  knowledge  of  production  and 
manufactures? — A.  It  has  changed  somewhat  by  reason  of  these  consolidations  of 
capital.  In  these  great  consolidations  of  capital  practical  men  are  those  who  are 
likely  to  rule  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  business. 
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CAPITALIZATION — PROPORTION   OP  TANGIBLE   ASSETS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  capitalization  for  a 
moment.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  about  what  proportion 
of  the  capitalization  could  be  counted  as  tangible  assets? — A.  It  is  entirely  a  question 
of  what  you  put  in  your  raw  materials  at.  If  I  were  valuing  the  raw  materials  in 
this  capitalization,  it  would  not  be  big  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  ore  mines? — A.  To  ore,  coking  coals,  and  things  like  that. 
I  claim  they  are  of  much  more  value  than  people  as  a  rule  have  ever  given  to  them. 
This  company,  for  example,  has  over  500,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  north- 
west. Now,  it  does  not  take  many  dollars  per  ton  on  that  ore  alone  to  equal  the 
capitalization  of  these  concerns.  We  own  something  like  60,000  acres  of  Connells- 
ville  coal.  There  is  no  more  Connellsville  coal.  You  could  not  buy  it  for  $60,000 
an  acre.  Now,  it  depends  altogether  on  the  value  you  put  on  that  raw  material  as 
to  what  your  capital  ought  to  be. 

THE   PROBABLE   DURATION   OP  THE   CONNELLSVILLE   COAL  SUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  long  do  you  think,  at  the  present  rate,  will  be  required 
to  use  up  the  Connellsville  coal? — A.  If  manufacture  increases  in  the  future — if  the 
consumption  of  steel  increases  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  I  believe  the  Con- 
nellsville coal  will  be'  exhausted  in  30  years.  If  the  consumption  of  iron  ore  in 
the  northwest  goes  on  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  ore  now  known  will  not  last  very 
long — some  60  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  The  amount  of  Connellsville  coal  you  have  in  sight 
would  probably  be  largely  increased  by  future  developments? — A.  There  is  none 
to  develop.  Of  course,  there  are  other  coals;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Connellsville  coking  coal  is  an  ideal  coking  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Now, 
the  Connellsville  coal  field  is  very  clearly  defined  and  every  acre  of  it  is  very  highly 
prized,  and  that  is  owned  by  all  these  constituent  companies  in  Mo.  Now  there 
may  be  developments  of  coal  in  other  directions,  but  nothing  like  this  coal.  Hence 
very  much  depends  on  the  value  you  put  on  the  raw  materials. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "in  sight?"  Do  you  mean  the  entire  amount  of  iron 
ore  there? — A.  All  that  has  been  discovered.  You  know  iron-ore  runs  in  ledges  and 
in  such  ways  that  you  can  very  nearly  tell  the  amount  that  is  there.  And  that  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  term  "in  sight."  It  is  rather  an  ambiguous  term,  but  it  is 
usually  referred  to  in  that  way. 

FOREIGN  ORE   FIELDS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.  )  Has  your  company  or  its  constituents  acquired  any  iron  ore 
or  coal  in  any  other  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  negotiation  pending  for  the  acquisition  of  any  such  properties?— 
A.  No.  You  said  iron  ore.  It  is  true  that  manganese  ores  are  nearly  all  brought 
from  other  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  used? — A.  No;  there  are 
not  5,000  tons  of  manganese  consumed  monthly  in  the  United  States,  roughly 
speaking. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  your  constituent  companies  use  any  Cuban  ores?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  billets  made  from  Cuban  ores? — A.  No. 

export  and  domestic  price  op  steel  rails. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  should  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
export  prices.  You  said  that  during  last  year  the  export  price  was  considerably  lower 
than  the  price  in  the  United  States.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  definite  figures?— 
A.  I  have  not  them  at  hand,  but  it  would  vary  with  each  article. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  steel  rails.  Could  you  give  us  about  the  differ- 
ence between  the  export  and  the  domestic  price? — A.  I  would  have  to  make  a  guess. 
I  do  not  know  definitely.     The  export  price  was  about  $23  a  ton. 

Q.  And  the  price  here?— A.  Was  |26  and  |28. 

Q.  At  the  same  time? — A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  In  making  these  export  prices,  are  the  export  prices  at  all  uniform,  or  do  they 
vary?— A.  They  vary  with  the  competition  we  may  have. 
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DOMESTIC  TARIFF   A   HELP,    FOREIGN  TARIFFS    A    HINDRANCE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  tariff  in  any  way 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  the  steel  business,  either  domestic  or  foreign? — A. 
No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  great  help,  especially  in  those  lines  of  very  highly 
finished  articles  in  which  much  labor  is  emjjloyed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  there  any  foreign  tariff  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  your  business? — A.  Yes,  indeed.  You  are  quite  right  about  that.  If 
we  could  succeed  in  getting  the  tariff  off  in  Germany  and  France  and  Austria,  it  would 
help  us  very  much. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  not  that  same  reasoning  apply  to  our  tariff  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  products  of  foreign  steel  mills? — A.  I  think  so.  But  I  think  we 
are  looking  out  for  ourselves  first. 

CAN   prices  be   dictated    TO    EUROPEAN    MANUFACTURERS? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  public  expression  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  controlling  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  manufactured 
product  of  this  country A.  (Interrupting. )  Seventy  per  cent. 

Q.  Controlling  70  or  75  per  cent,  can  dictate  the  price  for  European  manufactur- 
ers?— ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  think  manufacturers  here  did  that  before  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  just  as  extensively,  and  they  will 
probably  do  it  now.  I  think  it  likely  that  export  business  will  be  greater  in  volume 
m  the  future  than  in  the  past,  because  some  of  the  smaller  constituent  companies  had 
not  been  organized,  as  some  of  the  larger  ones  have  been,  for  conducting  an  export 
business.  The  percentage  they  would  have  exported  would  have  been  so  small  it 
would  not  have  justified  their  establishing  extensive  foreign  agencies  for  doing  this 
business.  Now  that  will  probably  be  done  through  a  consolidation  of  foreign  agencies 
and  a  greater  tonnage  will  be  taken. 

STEEL  corporation   CAN  NOT  ABSOLUTELY   FIX  PRICES.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  do  fix  the  price  for  the  home  consumer? — A.  No. 
I  think  I  explained  that  to  the  chairman.  It  does  not  require  over  30  per  cent  in 
any  kind  of  capital  or  business,  I' think,  to  control;  because  a  man  owning  30  per 
cent  or  40  per  cent  of  that  can  usually  collect  about  him  enough  people  who  think  as 
he  does  to  direct  the  policy.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  70  per  cent  can  absolutely 
fix  a  policy. 

LACK   OF  AN   AMERICAN   MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Given  a  big  merchant  marine  to  zone  almost  the  world's 
markets,  do  you  think  then  that  America  could  control  prices  in  the  steel  trade? — ■ 
A.  More  largely  than  ever.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an  extensive  foreign  busi- 
ness is  the  lack  of  American  shipping.  I  have  given  this  much  thought.  It  costs 
more  to  send  a  ton  of  billets  or  rails  from  Pittsburg  to  European  shores  than  it  costs 
the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  from  the  pig  iron.  Now,  then,  I 
claim  that  steel  products  are  the  most  desirable  class  of  ocean  freight  known,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  carried  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  let  us  say,  for  about  one- 
half  present  cost,  and  carried  profitably,  when  ships  are  arranged  for  the  purpose. 
But  you  can  easily  see  that  when  we  have  to  employ  foreign  shipping  to  carry  our  prod- 
ucts, they  are  not  going  to  do  it  without  very  great  profit  to  themselves  as  against  the 
people  who  §ive  them  business  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  think  the  trade  is  constrained  considerably  by  the  fact  that  the  bottoms 
are  owned  in  Europe  and  that  America  is  competing  with  Europe? — ^A.  No  question 
about  that. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  human  nature? — A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  And  business  nature? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  present  plans  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  others  in 
acquiring  these  foreign  lines? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  see  the  possibility 
of  a  world  combination  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  would  have  no  regard 
for  tariffs  in  any  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF  ON   IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  would  you  regard  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  duties 
on  iron  and  steel  goods  that  compete  with  the  products  of  your  works? — A.  It  would 
depend  on  the  goods.     As  I  said,  if  they  are  goods  that  are  of  a  high  class  and  on 

1  See  p.  513.  z  See  pp.  466, 494, 516. 
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which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  expended  for  labor,  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff 
to  protect  that  labor.  If  not,  I  do  not  think  we  need  it.  But  the  consistency  of 
a  tariff  on  some  things  and  not  on  others  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  proposition  to  discriminate  against  the  goods  produced 
by  what  is  called  the  Steel  Trust?— A.  I  do  not  know  the  Steel  Trust.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  is. 

Q.  I  mean  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  it  is  popularly  referred  to.— A. 
Let  us  see.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  as  a  whole.  It  would  have  to  be 
specific. 

PROPOSED  HEPEAI/  OP  THE  TAKIPP   ON   CERTAIN   STEEL  PRODUCTS   WOULD   INJURE  LABOR. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Bab- 
cock,  of  Wisconsin? — A.  What  was  that?    I  do  not  recall  it  now. 

Q.  That  was  a  bill  to  repeal  all  duties  on  steel  goods  produced  by  the  trust,  as 
commonly  called. — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
would  do  anybody  any  good.  It  would  not  hurt  anybody  in  those  lines  where  we  did 
not  need  a  tariff,  and  the  only  persons  it  would  hurt  in  those  lines  where  we  do  are 
the  working  people.  You  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  making  steel  is 
very  largely  one  of  labor,  no  matter  from  which  point  you  take  it.  After  you  fix  a 
price  on  your  raw  materials  that  you  think  is  fair,  everything  else  entering  into  it  is 
labor.  People  say  labor  does  not  form  a  very  considerable  part.  Here  is  f  5  for  steel 
and  the  labor  is  50  cent8._  But  everything  that  goes  into  the  finished  product  has 
had  labor  expended  on  it  at  some  time,  and  labor  is  by  all  odds  the  one  really 
important  item  of  cost;  labor  in  the  nickel  mines  that  give  us  the  nickel;  it  may  be 
in  the  manganese  mines  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  manganese  ore;  it  is  the  cost  of 
labor  to  the  railroads  that  adds  to  your  freight;  and  so  on  all  along  the  line— it  is 
labor,  labor,  labor  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Still  there  is  not  so  much  labor  employed  on  steel  rails  or 
billets  as  on  finer  products? — ^A.  No;  and  therefore  the  reason  for  a  duty  on  the  finer 
products  is  so  apparent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  duties  should  be  taken 
from  the  finished  products  of  steel  mills  and  not  from  the  iron  ore? — A.  As  I  explained 
before,  that  is  an  impractical  problem,  for  the  reason  that  the  ores — speaking  as  a 
broad  question — are  not  imported;  they  are  all  domestic.  Hence  the  taking  of  the 
duty  ofi  the  ores  cuts  no  extensive  figure  in  the  cost  of  making  steel.  It  is  not  a 
practical  question.  Those  who  do  bring  in  ore  get  the  rebate  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct when  shipped  out,  and  it  is  practically  free  ore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  duties  should  be  taken  from  steel  products 
and  not  from  lumber  products? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  lumber. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  in  the  conditions  of  business  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  which  calls  for  an  early  general  revision  of  the  tariff? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  should  like  to  see  it  left  alone.  That  is  my  personal 
opinion.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  these  things  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
doing  it.  The  tariff  on  rails  and  billets  is  not  enough  to  hurt,  if  you  are  not  bring- 
ing them  in.  It  may  be  inconsistent,  but  that  is  a  point  of  view  I  am  not  prepared 
to  discuss. 

our  tariff  policy  and  the  country's  development. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  agree  to  the  proposition  that  all  the  wealth  of 
this  country  has  been  created  through  its  development? — A.  Its  development  of  its 
natural  resources. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  policy  of  this  country  for  the  last  40  years,  that  has 
maintained  a  people  and  a  home  market  consuming  90  per  cent  of  its  whole  product 
and  kept  within  itself  the  whole  product,  is  the  reason  of  our  great  wealth?— A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason? — A.  None,  certainly,  so  important. 

Q.  Has  it  astonished  you  to  see  the  amount  of  visible  wealth  now  belonging  to  the 
American  people  and  the  Europeans  in  this  country? — A.  I  won't  say  it  has  aston- 
ished me,  I  am  such  an  enthusiast  upon  all  these  questions;  but  I  know  it  has 
astonished  the  foreigners. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  best  business  procedure  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  whether  stockbrokers  or  manufacturers,  to  employ  the  use  of  that  wealth 
in  productive  industry? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  that  alone? — A.  Certainly. 
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OVEECAPITALIZATION  CAN  NOT  COMPEL  CONSUMER  TO  PAT  DIVIDENDS. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.)  It  is  claimed  that  the  seven  constituent  companies  that 
compose  the  present  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  outside  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany, were  overcapitalized  when  they  were  organized,  and  that  now  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  overcapitalized,  and  that  the  consumer  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  product  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  this  large  capital- 
ization. What  have  you  to  say  about  that? — A.  Do  you  think  that  is  true?  If  the 
dividends  were  too  large  on  this  large  capitalization,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  people 
who  would  claim  to  have  a  less  capitalization  would  do  the  business  at  a  lower  price? 
Is  it  not  a  practical  problem? 

Q.  I  am  stating  what  is  worrying  the  people. — A.  And  I  thought  I  would  answer 
it  by  asking  another  question.     Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

CAPITALIZATION   OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  difference  between  the  capitahzation  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (as  it  now  stands  capitalized)  and  the  capitalization 
of  the  constituent  companies,  exclusive  of  the  bonds  issued  in  pajrment? — A.  There 
is  not  a  very  wide  difference  if  you  come  to  think  it  all  over.  All  these  companies 
have  added  considerably  to  their  assets  since  they  were  organized.  You  understand 
what  I  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  From  the  date  of  their  organization  up  to  to  the  present  time  they 
have  added  to  their  assets.  Then  I  undoubtedly  think  that  the  coming  together  of 
all  these  interests,  the  owning  of  these  stocks  by  one  corporation,  will  undoubtedly 
enhance  the  value  of  them  all  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  in  the  line  of  economies, 
etc.  I  think,  furthermore,  that  the  values  placed  on  raw  materials  in  the  shape  of 
ores  and  coal  have  never  been  excessive,  and  the  amount  of  capitalization  depends 
entirely  upon  the  value  at  which  you  put  these  ores. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand,  in  taking  over  the  stock  of  the  different  constituent 
companies  you  allow  so  much  stock  at  par  for  some  companies  and  at  a  premium  to 
other  companies.  Was  that  premium  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  different  constituent  companies? — A.  I  could  not  speak  authoritatively  on  that. 
I  did  not  make  the  agreement.  You  must  get  that  from  Mr.  Morgan.  I  only  know 
what  you  know  in  that  particular.  I  only  handled  our  own  concern.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  reasons  that  the  others  had. 

VALUE  OP  THE  ORE  SUPPLY  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OP  CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  a  short  time  ago  in  re^rd  to  the  large  amount  of 
ore  and  coal  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Now,  is  it  fair,  right, 
or  proper  to  charge  interest  on  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  these  ores,  which  it  will 
probably  take  60  years  to  exhaust?  Is  it  proper  and  right  for  one  company  to  hold 
all  that  and  then  estimate  the  value  of  the  ores  by  charging  interest  on  that  capital  in 
advance? — A.  Well,  they  have  practically  always  done  so.  Not  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  interest,  but  all  these  firms  have  had  what  they  call  an  extinguishment  fund, 
which  I  think  is  perfectly  proper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  This  added  value  that  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  is  limited  is,  of  course,  a  sort  of  monopoly  value — not  using  the  word  in 
an  invidious  sense? — ^A.  You  have  seen,  in  your  own  experience,  how  this  increased 
value  of  ore  comes  from  the  limited  quantity.  Individuals  may  own  a  mine  and 
they  may  think  it  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  they  are 
probably  right,  because  they  see  a  wonderful  development  in  the  industry  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  natural  increase  in  value,  just  as  real  estate  will  increase  in  value 
because  of  its  scarcity  and  the  need  for  it. 

Q.  And  this  high  capitalization  you  yourself  justify  on  the  ground  that  owing  to  the 
limited  supply  of  ore,  its  value  must  have  been  greatly  increased? — A.  I  think  so.  I  do 
not  say  that  is  the  only  reason  for  the  capitalization,  but  you  can  fix  the  capitaliza- 
tion at  a  much  larger  figure,  dependent  on  the  value  you  place  on  the  ore  in  the 
ground.  After  all,  it  is  the  greatest  asset  of  all;  works  can  be  duplicated,  but  this 
ore  can  not. 

NO  ECONOMY  IN  DEPRECIATION  OF  PLANTS  THROUGH  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Among  the  economies  you  spoke  of  under  the  present 
organization  would  you  count  the  depreciation  of  the  plants  to  be  less  than  it  would 
have  been  with  the  other  constituent  companies? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
vary.  Depreciation  means  the  actual  wear  of  the  plant,  and  I  do  not  think  that  wiU 
he  changed. 
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Q.  There  is  no  particular  economy  on  that  account? — A.  No;  there  is  a  great  econ- 
omy in  this  direction.  You  can  get  a  greater  output  and  a  cheaper  output  from  a 
mill  by  running  that  mill  continuously  on  one  product.  We  can  do  that  in  many 
instances.  If  we  have  two  mills,  each  of  which  is  best  run  on  a  specific  product,  one 
can  be  run  on  one  product  and  the  other  on  the  other  product,  and  thus  get  out  a 
greater  tonnage  and  do  it  at  much  less  cost. 

EMPLOYEES  AND   OTHER  SMALL  HOLDEKS  OF  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haeeis.  )  With  the  present  large  capitalization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  ia  there  an  inducement  for  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  take  the  stock  of  that  company  in  payment? — A.  We  have 
hoped  so.  We  have  hoped  that  would  be  the  case.  Some  of  our  people  have  felt 
very  favorable  toward  interesting  our  employees  in  that  manner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  With  these  small  holdings  of  stock  is  there  not  danger  of 
inducing  persons  to  go  on  the  stock  market  and  gamble  in  stock? — ^A.  That  is  a 
question  of  the  man. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  that  danger  by  distributing  it  widely  among  the  public?— 
A.  That  is  a  question  of  the  man. 

ISSUE   AND  EXCHANGE  OF  STOCK;  BY  STEEL  COKPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  According  to  a  statement  published  in  the  news- 
papers, the  amount  of  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  given  to  the 
seven  constituent  companies  in  exchange  for  their  original  stock  was  less  than 
1550,000,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  1850,000,000  of  stock  authorized.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  all 
issued  or  not.  That  seems  to  leave  a  difference  of  about  $300,000,000  between  the 
cost  of  the  seven  constituent  companies  and  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  corporation. — A.  I  do  not  know  how  you  figure  that.  I  have  not  seen  similar 
figures.     How  are  you  treating  the  Carnegie  stock? 

Q.  That  is  not  in  the  calculation.  I  left  that  out  as  having  been  taken  over  on 
the  $304,000,000  of  bonds.  That  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have  explained. — A.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  thing  that  would  give  this  commission  any  special  information 
or  light.  It  is  a  private  business  transaction  that  I  think  would  throw  no  light  on 
this. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  $300,000,000  difference. — A.  No,  there  is  not.  I  can  assure 
you  that  is  not  correct,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  Carnegie  concern  was  not  paid  alone 
in  bonds. 

Q.  The  bonds,  I  understand,  were  $304,000,000  designed  to  take  over  the  160  mil- 
lions of  debt  represented  by  bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Company  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  Yes.  How  was  the  other  40  per  cent  of  the 
stock  paid  for? 

Q.  Well,  we  suppose  that  is  still  held  by  the  original  owners  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany.— A.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  gladly  give  you  mis  if  I  thought  it  would  lead  to 
any  practical  result,  but  it  was  a  private  business  transaction,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  enlighten  you  in  your  report. 

Q.  It  was  not  to  my  enlightenment,  except  to  remove  the  present  feeling. — A.  You 
will  see  published  in  the  papers  a  statement — a  correct  statement — of  how  the  stocks 
were  exchanged,  which  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  any  total  of  capitalization  than 
you  have  prepared  there. 

Q.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  of  course,  not  the  news- 
papers?— A.  I  mean  you  will  see  an  authorized  statement  published  in  the  news- 
papers and  advertisements  at  the  time  the  stock  was  taken  over  that  ia  correct, 
and  if  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the  syndicate  agreement — I  think  I  can  understand 
what  you  are  driving  at.  You  would  like  to  know  what  the  promoters  of  this  com- 
pany got  for  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.  )  There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  among  people  at  this  tremen- 
dous aggregation  of  capital  under  one  corporation,  and  I  would  suggest,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  suggestion,  that  the  managers  of  this  corporation  could  remove  a  great 
deal  of  that  onerous  feeling  by  perfect  frankness  and  a  fair  statement  of  the  basis  of 
estimating  the  value  on  which  this  corporation  was  formed,  and  if  you  could  submit 
for  this  commission  and  for  its  report  to  Congress  a  statement  that  will  justify  what 
seems  to  be  such  an  enormous  capitalization,  it  will  go  a  far  way  toward  removing 
this  feeling  of  unrest. — A.  I  will  see  if  I  can  furnish  such  a-statement.  I  would  not 
do  it  here;  I  could  not  do  it,  because  each  individual  case  would  have  to  be  treated 
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aepaiately  and  under  different  conditions,  as  you  could  see  by  the  published  state- 
ment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philmps.)  Will  you  do  so  when  you  revise  your  testimony? — A.  IwiU 
see  if  I  can  do  that. 

THE  QUISTION  WHETHER  THE  CARNEGIE  COMPANY  FORCED  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.  )  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to  state  it  or  not,  but 
I  think  it  is  safe,  as  you  nave  been  so  free  in  answering  here.  The  statement  has 
been  made  that  all  the  constituent  companies  had  to  come  in  and  take  the  Carnegie 
company  in  to  save  themselves.  That  is  popular  opinion;  it  is  editorial  opinion,  and 
itisma^zine  opinion. — A.  I  am  very  much  flattered  at  that  opinion. 

Q.  For  their  own  safety  they  had  to  take  the  Carnegie  company  in  at  the  latter' s 
own  figures? — A.  I  never  had  any  idea  we  were  so  well  regarded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  think  the  witness  was  starting  to  tell  us  what  the  pro- 
moters received  when  he  was  interrupted. — A.  No;  I  wasn  t.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

FEMALE   LABOR   IN  THE   STEEL    IXDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.  )  Do  you  employ  women,  and  how  many,  in  any  of  your 
works;  for  example,  packing  tin  plate? — A.  AV'edo;  yes — in  the  nail  factories,  and  we 
do  in  some  of  the  tin-plate  companies;  some  of  the  lighter  work  of  that  description. 
Personally  I  have  never  favored  it.  We  never  had  any  in  the  Carnegie  company; 
I  can't  say  what  we  will  do  in  the  future.  We  have  not  come  to  the  consideration 
of  that  point. 

MODE  OF  SELLING   GOODS — EQUALIZATION   OF  FREIGHT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eipley.)  Are  you  famiUar  with  the  system  of  selling  goods  delivered 
by  the  constituent  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  as  far  as  necessary,  what  that  system  is  in  principle? — A.  It 
is  simply  the  fixing  of  the  price  that  you  expect  to  receive  for  your  goods  at  the 
central  point  plus  tariff  rates  of  freight. 

Q.  Are  not  the  goods  as  sold  and  dehvered  all  based  on  the  rate  from  Pitts- 
burg?— A.  If  Pittsburg  is  the  central  point,  yes.  We  have  to  sell  at  one  central 
point  at  which  deliveries  can  be  collected,  and  I  think  Pittsburg  in  most  instances  has 
been  the  central  point. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  system  when  you  take  in  a  number  of  factories  or  mills  not 
located  at  Pittsburg? — A.  Yes.  Idon'tseeanyotherplanof  doing  it;  you  must  estab- 
lish some  central  point. 

Q.  Is  this,  then,  like  the  system  which  was  employed  among  other  concerns,  what 
you  call  equalizing  freights?  That  is  to  say,  all  parties  producing  for  the  market  agree 
to  deliver  as  if  goods  had  been  shipped  from  a  single  point? — A.  I  think  where  such 
sales  are  made  in  that  way  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  developing  this  pohcy  still  further  by  reason  of 
controlling  as  you  do  works  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country? — A.  Well,  I 
am  thinking  of  how  that  would  be;  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely,  and  therefore  I 
would  prefer  not  to  give  you  an  answer  that  I  do  not  know;  but  it  would  seem  to 
me  upon  first  thought  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  any  further  extension  in 
that  direction.     I  do  not  see  where  it  could  occur  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Do  all  of  the  constituent  companies  publish  freight  tariffs  to  practically  every 
station  in  the  United  States  similar  to  this  one,  which  is  the  through  rate  tariff  on 
pipe,  Pittsburg,  1900? — A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  think  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Would  you  furnish  to  the  commission,  if  possible,  copies  of  this? — A.  That  is, 
the  tube? 

Q.  National  tube. — A.  I  think  that  most  of  the  other  companies  deal  in  round 
figures.  They  do  not  have  any  such  extended  or  detailed  statement  of  deUveries  as 
that. 

BASING  THE  SALE  OF   GOODS   ON  PITTSBURG   FREIGHT  RATES. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  made  by  customers  of  the  constituent  companies  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  charged  for  freights  as  if  from  Pittsburg,  when  the  actual  freight 
is  verv  much  less.  That  is  to  say,  the  point  of  purchase  happens  to  be  nearer  the 
mill  than  Pittsburg,  and  yet  they  are  compelled  at  times  to  pay  a  very  considerable 
additional  percentage? — A.  That  is  probably  correct.  If  you  will  point  out  a  method 
of  avoiding  that  we  will  be  very  glad. 

Q.  What  is  the  "particular  advantage  that  has  led  you  to  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  equalizing  fieights  all  over  the  country  as  if  the  goods  were  sold  at  Pittg- 
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burg?— A.  That  hag  not  been  really  the  case.  You  take  the  one  in  which  you  have 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  these  things.  Practically  all  goods  sold  by  that  company 
go  from  Pittsburg,  and  it  was  perfectly  fair,  therefore,  to  all  customers  to  say  what  the 
rates  of  freight  would  be  from  specific  points.  Now,  if  you  take  the  goods  sold  by 
two  or  more  constituent  companies,  then  no  such  list  has  beenprepared.  Now  you 
take  the  case  of  rails.  Here  is  the  Federal  Steel  Company  in  Chicago,  and  the  Car- 
negie Steel  in  Pittsburg;  they  have  charged  the  same  price  to  St.  Louis  for  rails; 
they  might  and  they  probably  will,  but  that  has  not  existed  up  to  to-day,  unless  it 
has  been  by  agreement  between  the  officers  to  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  The  methods  in  any  case  compel  competitors,  as  for  instance  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  to  also  base  their  sales  on  Pittsburg  rates? — A.  Exactly;  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  to  the  commission  by  a  dealer  in  Birmingham 
that  the  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Savannah  being  14  cents,  goods  were  sold  in 
Savannah  on  the  basis  of  Pittsburg  rate  of  22  cents. — A.  That  was  their  advantage; 
they  got  a  higher  price;  they  reaped  an  advantage  from  their  location — a  natm:al 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

Q.  Might  that  not  in  places  work  to  disadvantage  in  an  equal  degree? — ^A.  To  our 
firm? 

Q.  To  your  firm  or  competitors? — A.  Undoubtedly;  no,  it  would  not  to  competi- 
tors; any  manufacturing  firm  has  the  rights  of  all  advantages  of  location. 

LOCATION   OF  PLANTS  AS  A   FACTOK  IN  THE  SALE  OF  THE  PEODUCT. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  your  competitors  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
country  are  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  sell  their  product  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Does  that  describe  the  situation? — A.  Well,  to  be  specific,  for  example, 
you  mean  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  can  not  sell  products  in  New  York? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that;  they  don't  manufacture 
cheaply  enough,  I  presume. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  matter  of  freight  rates  enters  in  any  way? — ^A.  Undoubt- 
edly; the  freight  from  Birmingham  to  New  York  is,  of  course,  the  reason  they  can't 
sell  products  in  New  York. 

Q.  But  they  can  sell  in  equal  distances  in  the  West,  as  they  inform  us? — ^A.  They 
probably  have  lower  freight  rates  to  the  West  than  to  the  East;  that  I  don't  know. 

ABSENCE  OF   FREIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS  AT  THE  PKESENT  TIME. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  competitors,  so  far  as  you  know,  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  mat- 
ter of  railroad  rates? — A.  So  far  as  we  know  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  no  contracts  with  the  railroads? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  I  refer  now  to  the  Carnegie  company  or  the  constituent  companies. — ^A.  No 
contracts. 

Q.  And  you  pay  the  same  rates  which  all  competitors  pay? — A.  Yes.  That  has 
been  a  very  fortunate  condition  of  railroad  affairs  recently. 

PROJECT   OF  A  RAILROAD  TO   THE   ATLANTIC  SEABOARD. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  proposed  project  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  in  order  to  cause  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rates  on  the 
main  trunk  line? — A.  No.  If  we  projected  a  road  there  I  think  it  was  to  carry  goods 
at  profit,  because  we  felt  that  the  present  rates  were  profitable;  we  were  in  railroads 
just  as  in  a  good  many  other  industries. 

Q.  The  projection  of  that  road,  however,  might  lead  the  trunk  lines  to  give  you 
favorable  rates,  might  it  not? — A.  You  mean  to  give  us  rates  if  we  had  not  built  the 
road? 

Q.  To  give  you  rates  if  you  would  not  build  the  road,  yes. — ^A.  Well,  it  might 
have. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  these  rates  given  to  you  are  precisely  the  same  offered  to  all 
competitors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  action  would  seem  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  for  all  producers 
of  the  country? — A.  Certainly. 

UNITED   STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  CONTROL  OF  ORB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration controls  about  80  per  cent  of  the  ore  of  the  United  States  ?— A.  Well,  I  would 
modify  that  some  if  I  said  United  States;  I  think  I  made  a  mistake;  I  would  say  it 
controls  about  80  per  cent  of  the  ores  in  the  northwest,  which  are  those  most  largely 
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used;  in  fact,  nearly  altogether  used  for  steel  products  in  the  United  States.  Of  course 
I  don't  know  the  quantity  of  ore  in  the  Cornwall  district,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
nor  do  I  know  the  quantity  of  ores  up  the  Hudson  River,  Port  Henry — places  like 
that.  When  I  said  80  per  cent  of  the  ores  of  the  United  States  I  was  wrong;  I  mean 
80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  ore  does  Birmingham  produce? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  80  per  cent,  what  is  going  to  be 
the  opportunity  of  any  competing  companies  to  get  the  raw  material  with  which  to 
compete  in  the  market? — A.  Most  of  them  have  it;  that  is  where  the  balance  is 
made  up.    Besides,  we  are  sellers  of  ore. 

Q.  If  in  the  near  future  there  should  be  still  further  consolidation,  taking  in 
the  other  20  per  cent  of  the  ore,  there  would  not  be  any  chance  for  them  to  obtain 
it. — ^A.  No;  that  remains — 20  or  30  per  cent — remains  in  the  hands  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Peter  Kimberly  owns  considerable? — A.  Yes;  he  did. 

Q.  Is  he  negotiating? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris).  Will  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  sell  ore? — A. 
Yes;  we  are  sellers  of  ore — sell  ore  at  the  market  price  to  competitors. 

Q.  And  buy  if  you  need  it? — A.  We  would  buy  if  we  needed  it;  we  do  not  need  it; 
and  I  could  state  this,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  has  contracts  for  ores 
many  years  ahead  with  its  competitoi-s,  all  of  which  it  haa  assumed. 

SALE  OF  PARTLY   FINISHED   PRODUCTS  TO   COMPETITORS. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  finished  products  in  the  various  stages  to  independent  compa- 
nies?— A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  the  entire  finished  product. — A.  Such  as  they  may 
require;  such  as  we  can  furnish. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  Would  you  help  out  competitors  in  completing  a  contract, 
in  furnishing  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  contr&ct,  if  they  were  not  able  to  do  it? — A. 
Undoubtedly  we  would,  but  I  do  not  say  we  would  at  the  price  at  which  they  took 
it.    There  are  no  secrets  about  this. 

-   jP 

CONTROL  OF  TRANSPORTATION   BY  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  In  transportation  of  your  raw  materials,  do  you  own 
your  roads  and  steamboats? — A.  We  own  all  of  our  steamboats — hot  quite  all — 
and  we  own  all  our  railroads;  the  constituent  companies  own  their  railroads  from 
the  mines  to  the  lakes,  and  own  one  railroad  from  the  lakes  to  the  manufactories. 

Q.  You  practically  control  the  transportation  of  your  raw  materials,  then? — ^A.  On 
the  lakes;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  How  many  miles  of  railroad  does  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  own? — A.  None. 

Q.  Well,  control,  then? — A.  Doesn't  control  any;  but  the  constituent  companies 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  control — I  could  not  give  it  to  you  in  miles. 

Q.  Well,  in  round  numbers?  I  have  seen  it  stated  1,000  miles. — A.  That  is  about 
right. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  also  stated  that  they  control  or  own  150  boats. — A.  One  hundred 
and  twelve. 

SALE  OF  ore  by   MINES  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.  )  I  want  to  ask  about  the  mines  that  are  outside  of  the  com- 
bination— Lake  Superior  mines.  Where  do  they  sell  their  ore? — A.  WeU,  there  are 
a  great  many  furnaces  which  buy  their  ores  all  over  the  country;  take  all  the  Val- 
ley furnaces;  take  the  production  of  all  the  foundry  pig  iron — all  special  grades  of 
pig  iron,  which  forms  a  very  large  part  of  the  tonnage,  and  which  is  not  used  for  steel; 
you  see  that  not  nearly  all  of  the  pig  iron  is  used  for  steel,  and  these  furnaces  are 
nearly  all  doing  special  work. 

Q.  One  of  their  mines  used  to  sell,  for  instance,  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 
Suppose  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  does  not  buy  now,  under  the  new  combination; 
where  is  that  mine  to  sell  its  Lake  Superior  ore? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  that 
condition  existed,  because  the  Federal  Steel  Company  were  always  sellers  of  ore. 
If  you  can,  give  me  some  other  illustration. 

Q.  Now,  there  always  has  been  an  allotment  of  all  Superior  mines,  under  which 
each  one  was  allowed  to  mme  a  certain  quantity? — A.  There  was  a  division  of  the 
business  up  there,  but  within  my  recollection  these  mines,  as  a  rule,  have  never  mined 
as  much  as  has  been  allotted  to  them. 
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Q.  I  know  of  some  mines  that  have  been  able  to  mine  more. — A.  That  may  have 
been;  inasmuch  as  these  mines  were  largely  owned  by  interests  that  were  working 
in  harmony,  it  was  to  their  advantage  all  around. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  the  effect  of  the  combination,  among  other  things,  is 
to  put  the  decision  of  the  purchase  of  ore  practically  into  the  hands  of  one  man— one 
man  in  Chicago.  Now,  suppose  that  man,  for  any  reason  he  may  have,  would  prefer 
different  ore — suppose  he  decides  not  to  take  the  ore  which  for  many  years  had  been 
taken  from  one  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines — it  has  no  market  for  its  ores,  has  it?— 
A.  That  is  a  condition  which  has  always  existed  and  which  will  not  be  changed 
by  this  consolidation. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  had  20  or  30  concerns  and  20  or  30  different  managers,  there 
was  a  chance  that  you  would  find  some  one  man  who  would  like  your  brand  of 
ores? — A.  In  other  words,  you  would  find  a  man  who  did  not  know  as  much  about 
his  business  as  he  ought  to  know,  and  in  that  way  you  might  be  able  to  sell  him  ore. 
That  is  a  business  condition  that  we  ought  not  to  try  to  guard  against. 

Q.  Is  the  matter  so  certain  that  there  is  no  possible  room  for  difference  of  opinion — 
is  it  like  mathematics,  that  one  ore  is  better  than  others? — A.  There  is  nothing  as 
accurate  as  mathematics,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ORE  IN  THE  QEOUND  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  capitalization  as  based  upon  ore  values. 
You  said,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  500,- 
000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  northwest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  that  500,000,000  tons  of  ore  might  fairly  go  in  at  some 
considerable  price  per  ton  in  the  capitalization  of  the  combination.  Of  course  ore 
may,  let  us  say,  be  worth  $4  a  ton,  and  of  course  at  that  rate  it  would  be  worth 
$2,000,000,000,  obviously;  but  I  suppose  you  ought  to  take,  ought  you  not,  the  net 
profit  that  can  be  made  in  mining  that  ore  in  basing  its  value  for  capital  stock? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  for  a  good  many  years  don't  you  suppose  a  fair  estimate  on  profit  of  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  mines  would  be  25  cents  a  ton? — A.  I  should  not  like  to  sell  ore 
at  25  cents  profit.    .   -"^^     - 

Q.  How  much  higher? — A.  I  should  say  one  ought  to  have  a  profit  of  $2  to  $2. 50  a 
ton  for  every  ton  of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Who  should  receive  the  benefit  of  that? — A.  The  owners 
of  the  ore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.  )  There  are  a  great  many  mines  which  have  been  running 
successfully  for  many  years  at  much  less  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  small  as  25  cents? — A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  if  you  took  a  fair  valuation  of  a  half  a  dollar  a  ton, 
that  would  reduce  the  capitalization  to  $250,000,000;  that  is,  for  ore  alone,  taking  your 
own  figures;  and  at  25  cents  a  ton  it  would  be  $125,000,000? — A.  Why,  people  who 
lease  fees,  people  who  take  no  risk  whatever,  often  charge  50  cents  a  ton  for  it;  so  you 
could  not  reckon  at  only  25  cents  profit. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  make  a  guess  on  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  mining  land? — 
A.  No;  because  no  one  can  do  it — you  can  put  the  ore  in  at  what  you  like. 

Q.  Then  another  question  on  a  similar  fine,  coming  to  capitalized  ore  as  the 

basis ^A  (interrupting).  You  are  assuming  a  wrong  premise.     I  did  not  make  that 

assertion. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  stock  payments? — A.  I  made  the  statement  that  I  did 
not  consider  any  of  these  capitalizations  excessive,  because  I  regard  the  ores  in  the 
ground  alone  as  worth  very  much  more  than  anybody  put  them  at.  I  did  not  say 
that  stock  payments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ores  in  the  ground.  I  only  offered 
that  as  a  reason  why  I  think  capitalization 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  One  of  the  elements  of  value? — A.  One  of  the  elements  of  value; 
yes. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  custom  been  in  small  private  mines  ordinarily  to  carry  the  mines 
at  a  very  large  sum? — A.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Q.  In  the  old  balance  sheets  of  the  small  mines,  was  it  the  custom  to  carry  the 
value  of  the  mine  itself  at  a  very  lai^e  sum?  Take  a  mine,  for  instance,  which  had 
a  par  value  of  stock  of  $1,000,000;  they  may  have  $250,000;  they  may  have  $400,000 
of  ore  on  the  lakes  and  the  same  amount  of  ore  on  the  dump.  Now,  as  a  rule,  do 
you  think  they  adopt  the  custom  of  putting  in  the  mine  itself  at  a  large  sum?— A. 
I  think  not;  I  think  it  would  be  very  poor  business.  If  you  owned  a  piece  of  real 
estate  on  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  that  had  increased  40  times  in  value  during  the 
20  years,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would  start  the  books  at  the  time  vou  bought  it  at 
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about  what  you  paid  for  it,  and  at  about  what  you  considered  its  value?  All  these 
tilings  have  increased  very  much;  same  with  mines — natural  increase. 

Q.  Those  smaller  mines  are  still  existing,  organization  still  existing.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  on  this  basis  a  mine  which  now  is  capitaUzed  at,  say, 
$1,000,000,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  three-fourths  of  that  value  in  ore  on  the  dumps 
or  at  lake  ports,  if  they  have  been  producing  100,000  tons  a  year,  and  have  been 
making  $50,000  a  year;  if  they  put  in  the  mine  itself  at,  say,  20  years,  that  would  be 
$20,000,000  additional  to  the  balance  sheet  for  the  mine,  would  it  not?    What  I 

am  trying  to  get  at  is  to  see A.  (Interrupting. )    Let  me  understand  this.     First, 

worth  $1,000,000,  and  we  would  now  reckon  the  increase  as  $60,000 — that  is  what 
you  are  making.  I  think  that  is  quite  true,  just  for  the  same  reason*  that  up  until 
3  years  ago  the  capital  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  about  $500,000; 
now  it  is  just  the  same  natural  increase  in  value.  Their  capitalization  depends 
altogether  on  the  way  you  keep  your  books.  If  you  add  everything  you  carry  it  to 
a  large  figure.  If  you  charge  oft  everything,  improvement  and  supplies,  it  will 
show  a  very  low  figure.  That  is  merely  relative,  depends  entirely  on  the  way  you 
keep  your  books.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  value  of  the  mine. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  usage  has  been  among  mines,  has  it  not — that  is  what  I 
draw  as  a  conclusion  from  it  all — the  usage  has  not  in  fact  been  to  put  a  mine  at  a 
very  large  relative  sum  on  the  books  of  the  company? — A.  Well,  I  think  most  of 
those  mmes  are  carried  as  partnerships;  they  are  put  in  as  assets  on  the  books  at  a 
low  value. 

Q.  Take  the  corporations. — A.  I  think  most  are  owned  by  individuals  or  partners; 
most  of  them  were  leased. 

Q.  Yes;  but  take  the  corporation;  have  they,  as  a  rule,  put  in  the  mine  at  a  very 
large  relative  proportion? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

CONTKOL  WHICH  THE  UNITED   STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION   HAS  OVER   LABOR. 

Q.  I  understand,  of  course,  you  can  not  go  iuto  the  future  of  the  relations  of  the 
steel  combination  with  labor,  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  furnaces  is  not  to  make  it  possible,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration so  wishes,  to  suppress  any  labor  dispute  at  any  one  furnace  or  mill  very 
much  more  easily  than  it  could  have  been  done  before.  Is  it  not  possible,  in  other 
words,  since  they  control  the  bulk  of  the  output,  if  they  so  desire — ^not  saying  that 
they  will  so  desire  or  that  it  would  be  policy — but  suppose  in  one  of  its  500  plants  a 
labor  dispute  were  to  arise  about  the  employment  of  non-union  labor  (which,  as  you 
said,  is  one  of  the  usual  ones),  will  it  not  be  possible  for  them  merely  to  close  that 
plapt  so  that  the  workmen  there  will  not  only  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  but 
will  naturally  not  get  it  in  the  other  499  plants  which  are  full  already? — ^A.  Now, 
that  is  a  question  pretty  diflScult  to  answer.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  condi- 
tions— local  conditions  in  some  instances  and  general  conditions  in  the  others.  I  do 
not  think  the  thing  is  entirely  practicable  from  your  point  of  view,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  risk  at  the  time.  A  good  many  questions  enter  into  it,  and  it  could  not  be 
answered  as  a  broad  question. 

Q.  But  does  not  the  corporation  add  very  much  to  the  power  of  an  employer  as  a 
whole  as  against  any  particular  class  of  employees? — A.  I  think  it  does. 

EARNING  POWER  AS  A   BASIS  OF   CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  a  fair  basis  of  capitalization  to  consider  the 
earning  power  of  the  corporation? — A.  It  has  often  been  the  case;  many  people  so 
regard  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel 
for  structural  purposes  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years? — A.  A  very  large  increase; 
a  larger  increase  in  that  than  any  other  branch  of  the  business. 

Q.  Is  that  demand  still  growing? — A.  Yes;  still  growing. 

Q.  Does  that  fact  of  itself  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  business  controlled 
by  the  constituent  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  You  mean 
the  probable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  steel? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  good  will  of  those  companies,  then,  has  enormously  increased  within  recent 
years?— A.  Very  much,  undoubtedly. 

NO  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION    CONTEMPLATED  FOR  SETTLING   LABOR  TROUBLES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  was  published  in  a  New  York  paper  recently  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  contemplating 
establishing  a  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  that  might  arise 
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between  their  employees  and  the  company.     I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any 
such  policy  as  that  contemplated? — A.  Never  heard  of  it  before. 

POOLS   IN  STEEL   AND   OTHER   INDUSTKIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  spoke  in  reply  to  one  of  the  earlier  questions  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  sometimes  apparently  agreements  between  the  officers  of  the  different 
competing  companies,  so  that  they  sold  at  the  same  rates,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago 
to  certain  places.  Will  you  speak  briefly  with  reference  to  previous  pools  as  they 
existed  before  the  organization  of  this  company? — A.  The  steel-rail  pools,  as  so 
called,  were  .simply  agreements  between  the  managers  at  the  various  works  to  sell 
steel  rails  at  the  same  price  at  the  same  point. 

Q.  For  manufacturers  before  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, were  similar  arrangements  existing? — A.  Yes;  in  all  lines  of  business,  not  only 
in  steel,  but  everything  else.  There  were  similar  agreements,  known  as  joint  agree- 
ments, to  maintain  prices.  They  have  existed  in  all  lines  of  business  as  long  as  I 
can  remember. 

Q.  Without  any  distribution  of  profits? — A.  There  were  sometimes  questions  as  to 
distribution  of  territory. 

PUBLICITY   OP  ACCOUNTS  IN   A   LARGE  CORPOBATION. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  publicity  that  should  be 
given  to  the  accounts,  we  will  say,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  of  a 
large  public  corporation  of  that  kind,  whose  stock  is  on  the  market? — ^A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  that,  excepting  personally,  and  that  would  be  of  no  value.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  this  respect. 

Q.  I  ask  for  your  personal  opinion,  whether  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  make 
accounts  public? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  we  never  did  in  our  company — did  not 
think  it  was  wise  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  the  company  is  held  within  com- 
paratively few  hands,  as  was  the  Carnegie  Company,  or  whether  it  is  upon  the  stock 
market? — A.  I  think  it  makes  a  very  great  difference.  I  think  there  are  certain 
statements  that  every  stockholder  is  entitled  to,  and  I  believe  any  such  statement  of 
earnings  that  ought  to  be  given  him  should  be  given  him. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  a  large  corporation  that  would  amount  to  publishing? — A.  Yes; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  publishing  details. 

Q.  You  simply  believe  in  an  annual  statement,  complete  enough  so  that  stock- 
holders would  be  sufficiently  informed? — A.  They  have  usually  been  published. 

CONSOLIDATIONS  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO   INVESTORS   AND  WORKINGMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Perhaps  the  witness  may  give  us  some  information  in  addi- 
tion to  that  brought  out  by  questions. — A.  I  can  only  state  in  general  terms  after  a 
good  many  years  of  experience,  my  own  opinion  is — it  is  a  prejudiced  opinion,  per- 
haps, because  I  am  so  largely  interested,  but  still  it  is  an  opinion — that  the  result  of 
these  great  consolidations  of  capital  will  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  investor  and 
the  employee.  The  history  has  been  that  workinemen  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefits  as  long  as  capital  is  earning  a  fair  return.  There  is  no  inducement  upon  the 
part  of  capitalists  to  cut  labor  down.  As  an  employer  of  labor  for  many  years  there 
is  nothing  I  like  so  well — since  then  business  gives  us  little  trouble,  all  goes  on 
smoothly,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure — as  to  pay  employees  good  wages;  and  I  think 
that  the  result  of  these  great  consolidations  of  capital  will  be  to  maintain  labor,  as 
well  as  to  bring  about  the  sale  of  its  finished  products  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
prices  that  will  permit  of  the  extension  and  use  of  steel,  and  they  will  promote  the 
payment  of  good  wages  to  the  workmen,  and  I  see  nothing  but  good  results  to  come 
from  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  is  one  question  that  has  been  handed  in  by  a  lady: 
What  is  the  highest  paid  woman  employee  in  your  constituent  companies,  and  also 
the  lowest?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  know  that. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Exhibit  1. — Prospectus  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
^S  Wall  street,  New  York,  March  S,  1901. 
To  the  stockholders  of  Federal  Steel  Company,  National  Steel  Company,  National  Tube 
Company,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey,  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  American  Sheet  Steel  Company. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  power,  among  other  things,  to  acquire  the  outstanding  preferred 
stocks  and  common  stocks  of  the  companies  above  named  and  the  outstanding  bonds 
and  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company. 

A  syndicate,  comprising  leading  financial  interests  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  of  which  the  undersigned  are  managers,  has  been  formed  by  subscribers 
to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  (including  among  such  subscribers  the  undersigned 
and  many  large  stockholders  of  the  several  companies),  to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
hereinafter  stated,  and  to  provide  the  sum  in  cash  and  the  financial  support  required 
for  that  purpose.  Such  syndicate,  through  the  undersigned,  has  made  a  contract 
with  the  Umted  States  Steel  Corporation  under  which  the  latter  is  to  issue  and  deliver 
its  preferred  stock,  and  its  common  stock,  and  its  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  in  considera- 
tion for  stocks  of  the  above-named  companies  and  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  in  cash. 

The  syndicate  haa  already  arranged  for  the  acquisition  of  substantially  all  the  bonds 
and  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  including  Mr.  Carnegie's  holdings.  The  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  be  used  only  to  acquire  bonds  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company. 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  syndicate,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  here- 
inafter stated,  offer,  in  exchange  for  the  preferred  stocks  and  common  stocks  of  the 
companies  above  named,  respectively,  certificates  for  preferred  stock  and  common 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  upon  the  basis  stated  in  the  following 
fable,  viz: 

For  each  $100  par  value  of  stock  of  the  class  mentioned  below,  the  amount  set 
opposite  thereto  in  preferred  stock  or  common  stock  of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  par: 


Name  of  company  and  cla^  of  stock. 

Amonnt  of  new  stock 
to  be  delivered  in 
par  value. 

Preferred 
stock. 

Common 
stock. 

Federal  Steel  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

SllO.OO 
4.00 

117.60 

8107.60 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey: 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock 

102.60 

National  Tube  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

126.00 
8.80 

125.00 

Common  stock..                                                                            ...         

126.00 

National  Steel  Company: 

Common  stock 

125.00 

American  Tin  Plate  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

125.00 
20.00 

100.00 

125.66 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock 

100.00 

American  Sheet  Steel  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

100.00 

Common  stock. . .  .                                        

100.00 

With  reference  to  the  last  four  companies,  the  aggregate  amount  of  stocks  so  to  be 
offered  was  arranged  with  the  principal  stockholders  of  those  companies,  who  have 
requested  the  distoibution  of  such  amount  among  the  four  companies,  to  be  made  in 
the  percentages  above  stated. 

Proper  adjustment  will  be  made  in  respect  of  di^ddends  upon  all  the  deposited  pre- 
ferred stocks,  so  that  the  registered  holders  of  receipts  for  such  preferred  stocks  will 
receive  the  equivalent  of  dividends  thereon,  at  the  rates  therein  provided,  from  the 
last  dividend  period  up  to  April  1,  1901,  from  which  date  dividends  on  the  preferred 
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stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  begin  to  accrue.  Deposited  com- 
mon stocks  must  carry  all  dividends  or  rights  to  dividends  declared  or  payable  oner 
after  March  1,  1901,  and  no  adjustment  or  allowance  will  be  made  in  respect  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  interruption  in  the  declaration  and 
payment  of  dividends,  when  earned  upon  the  common  stock,  concurrently  with  the 
payment  of  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock,  there  has  been  inserted  in  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  whenever  all 
quarterly  dividends  accrued  upon  the  preferred  stock  for  previous  quarters  shall  have 
been  paid,  the  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  common  stock  out  of 
any  remaining  surplus  or  net  profits. 

Statements  furnished  to  us  by  officers  of  the  several  companies  above  named  and 
of  the  Carnegie  Company  show  that  the  aggregate  of  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  com- 
panies for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  amply  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  on  both 
classes  of  the  new  stocks,  besides  making  provisions  for  sinking  funds  and  mainte- 
nance of  properties.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  consummation  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment the  necessity  of  large  deductions  heretofore  made  on  account  of  expenditures 
for  improvements  will  be  avoided,  the  amount  of  earnings  applicable  to  dividends 
will  be  substantially  increased,  and  greater  stability  of  investment  will  be  assured, 
without  necessarily  increasing  the  prices  of  manufactured  products. 

The  certificates  for  stocks  of  the  companies  above  named  must  be  deposited,  as 
stated  below,  in  exchange  for  transferable  receipts  issued  by  the  respective  deposita- 
ries, for  which  application  will  be  made  for  listing  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  deposited  certificates  must  be  accompanied  Dy  suitable  assignments  and  powers 
of  attorney  in  blank,  duly  executed,  and  having  attached  thereto  the  proper  war 
revenue  stamps,  and  also,  if  required,  suitable  assignments  or  transfers  of  all  dividends 
or  rights  to  dividends  upon  deposited  common  stocks  declared  or  payable  on  or  after 
March  1, 1901.     Every  deposit  shall  be  upon  the  following  further  terms  and  conditions: 

1.  The  undersigned,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  syndicate,  shall  have  full  control  over 
the  deposited  certificates,  including  power  to  deliver  the  same  under  said  contract  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  consideration  of  the  issue  of  preferred  stock 
and  common  stock  of  said  corporation. 

2.  The  certificates  for  shares  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  deliverable  to 
depositors,  shall  be  delivered  at  an  office  or  at  offices  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  be 
designated  by  the  undersigned  by  advertisement  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Such  certificates  may  be  issued  in  the  names  of  the  respective  holders 
of  the  receipts  entitled  thereto,  or  may  be  issued  in  such  other  names  as  the  under- 
signed may  select,  in  which  event  they  shall  be  indorsed  for  transfer  in  blank  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  The  undersigned,  at  their  option,  may  deliver  temporary  certificates 
for  such  shares  pending  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  engraved  certificates. 

3.  At  any  time  prior  to  the  deposit  hereunder  of  two-thirds  in  amount  of  all  out- 
standing shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  compa- 
nies (which  two-thirds  in  each  instance  shall  include  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
preferred  stock  of  such  company),  the  undersigned,  in  their  discretion,  may  with- 
draw the  offer  herein  made  todepositors  of  sharesof  any  such  company  of  whose  capital 
stock  two-thirds  shall  not  have  been  deposited,  and  in  such  case  no  act  or  notice  of 
withdrawal  shall  be  required  other  than  advertisement  thereof  at  least  once  in  each 
of  two  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Upon  any  such  withdrawal,  the 
deposited  shares  of  such  company  shall  be  returned,  without  charge,  upon  surrender 
of  the  respective  receipts  issued  therefor.  The  undersigned,  in  their  discretion,  mw 
consummate  the  proposed  transaction  as  to  the  stocks  of  any  companies  herein  named, 
irrespective  of  the  deposit  of  the  stocks  of  any  other  company  or  of  any  withdrawal 
as  to  any  other  company. 

4.  The  undersigned  are  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  transaction  when- 
ever, in  their  sole  judgment,  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  stocks  of  said  companies,  or  of 
any  of  them,  shall  have  been  deposited.  They  reserve  the  right,  at  any  time  in  their 
discretion,  to  wholly  abandon  the  transaction  and  to  withdraw  their  offer  herein  con- 
tained, as  to  all  the  depositors,  by  publication  of  notice  of  such  withdrawal  in  two 
daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  in  that  event  all  the  deposited  shares 
shall  be  returned  without  charge  upon  surrender  of  the  respective  receipts  therefor. 
In  case  of  any  such  withdrawal  of  the  offer  hereunder  as  to  all  or  to  any  depositors, 
such  depositors  shall  have  no  claim  against  the  undersigned,  and  shall  only  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  their  deposited  securities  upon  surrender  of  the  respective  receipts 
therefor. 

5.  The  authorized  issue  of  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
presently  provided  for  in  said  contract  is  $850,000,000,  of  which  one-half  is  to  be  7 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  one-half  is  to  be  common  stock.  The  com- 
pany will  also  issue  its  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding 
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$304,000,000.  In  case  less  than  all  of  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company 
or  less  than  all  of  the  stocks  of  the  other  companies  above  referred  to  shall  be  acquired, 
the  amounts  of  bonds  and  stocks  to  be  issued  will  be  reduced  as  provided  in  said  con- 
tract. 

The  forms  of  the  new  bonds  and  of  the  indenture  securing  the  same,  and  of  the 
certificates  for  the  new  preferred  and  common  shares,  and  the  entire  plan  of  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  shall  be  determined 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Every  depositor  shall  accept  in  full  payment  and  exchange 
for  his  deposited  stock  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, to  be  delivered  at  the  rates  above  specified,  in  respect  of  the  stock  by  him 
so  deposited;  and  no  depositor  or  holder  of  any  receipt  issued  hereunder  shall  have 
any  interest  in  tlie  disposition  of  any  other  of  the  shares  of  stock,  or  of  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  it  to  be  issued  and  delivered  to  or  for  account 
of  the  syndicate  or  of  any  proceeds  thereof.  All  shares  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration deliverable  to  or  for  account  of  the  syndicate,  which  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company  or  for  delivery  to  depositors 
under  the  terms  of  this  circular,  are  to  be  retained  by  and  to  belong  to  the  syndicate. 

6.  The  respective  depositaries  may  make  all  such  rules  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
undersigned  governing  the  transfer  and  registration  of  receipts  for  deposited  shares 
and  for  the  closing  of  the  transfer  books  for  such  receipts  for  any  purpose.  The 
undersigned  shall  not  be  responsible  for  any  default  of  any  depositary. 

7.  Each  deposit  hereunder  shall  be  irrevocable,  and  shall  operate  as  a  separate  and 
independent  agreement,  and  as  a  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  depositors  to  the 
undersigned  on  the  terms  hereof. 

8.  Deposits  must  be  made  with  the  following  depositaries,  respectively: 

Federal  Steel  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Colonial  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  or  with  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston. 

National  Tube  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Morton  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  or  with  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Boston. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Standard  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  or  with  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

National  Steel  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Central  Trust  Company,  New 
York. 

American  Tin  Plate  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
New  York. 

American  Sheet  Steel  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  New  York. 

American  Steel  Hoop  preferred  and  common  stock  with  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Deposits  must  be  made  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  March,  1901.  After  that  date 
no  deposit  will  be  received  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  undersigned  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  undersigned  may  prescribe. 

The  undersigned  reserve  the  right  in  their  discretion  to  terminate  the  privilege  of 
deposit  hereunder  at  an  earlier  date  upon  two  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  publication 
at  least  once  in  two  daily  newspapers  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  to  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  as  syndicate  managers  beyond  a  share  in  any  sum  which  ultimately 
may  be  realized  by  the  syndicate. 

J.  P.  MOKGAN  &  Co., 

Syndicate  Managers. 


Exhibit  2. — Amended  certificate  of  incorporation  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  form  a  corporation  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
stated,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations  (revision  of  1896),"  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

II.  The  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  at  No.  51  Newark 
street,  in  the  city  of  Hoboken,  county  of  Hudson.  The  name  of  the  agent  therein 
and  in  charge  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation  may  be  served,  is 
Hudson  Trust  Company.     Said  office  is  to  be  the  registered  office  of  said  corporation. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are: 

To  manufacture  iron,  steel,  manganese,  coke,  copper,  lumber,  and  other  materials, 
and  all  or  any  articles  consisting  or  partly  consisting  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  wood,  or 
other  materials,  and  all  or  any  products  thereof. 
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To  acquire,  own,  lease,  occupy,  use,  or  develop  any  lands  containing  coal  or  iron, 
manganese,  stone,  or  other  ores,  or  oil,  and  any  woodlands,  or  other  lands  for  any 
purpose  of  the  company. 

To  mine,  or  otherwise  to  exi)ract  or  remove,  coal,  ores,  stone,  and  other  minerals 
and  timber  from  any  lands  owned,  acquired,  leased,  or  occupied  by  the  company,  or 
from  any  other  lands. 

To  buy  and  sell,  or  otherwise  to  deal  or  to  traffic  in,  iron,  steel,  manganese,  copper, 
stone,  ores,  coal,  coke,  wood,  lumber,  and  other  materials,  and  any  of  the  products 
thereof,  and  any  articles  consisting  or  partly  consisting  thereof. 

To  construct  bridges,  buildings,  machinery,  ships,  boats,  engines,  cars,  and  other 
equipment,  railroads,  docks,  slips,  elevators,  waterworks,  gas  works,  and  electric 
works,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  canals  and  other  waterways,  and  any  other  means  of 
transportation,  and  to  sell  the  same,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  thereof,  or  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  same,  except  that  the  company  shall  not  maintain  or  operate  any  railroad 
or  canal  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

To  apply  for,  obtain,  register,  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  to  acquire,  and  to  hold, 
use,  own,  operate,  and  introduce,  and  to  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of,  any 
trade-marks,  trade  names,  patents,  inventions,  improvements,  and  processes  used  in 
connection  with  or  secured  under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
or  otherwise;  and  to  use,  exercise,  develop,  grant  licenses  in  respect  of  or  otherwise 
to  turn  to  account  any  such  trade-marks,  patents,  licenses,  processes,  and  the  like,  or 
any  such  property  or  rights. 

To  engage  in  any  other  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  or  transportation 
business  of  any  kind  or  character  whatsoever,  and  to  that  end  to  acquire,  hold,  own, 
and  dispose  of  any  and  all  property,  assets,  stocks,  bonds,  and  rights  of  any  and  every 
kind;  but  not  to  engage  in  any  business  hereunder  which  shallrequire  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

To  acquire  by  purchase,  subscription,  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold  or  todisposeof  stocks, 
bonds,  or  any  other  obligations  of  any  corporation  formed  for  or  then  or  theretofore 
engaged  in  or  pursuing  any  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  of  business,  purposes,  objects, 
or  operations  above  indicated,  or  owning  or  holding  any  property  of  any  kind  herein 
mentioned;  or  of  any  corporation  owning  or  holding  the  stocks  or  the  obligations  of 
any  such  corporation. 

To  hold  for  investment  or  otherwise  to  use,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  obligations  of  any  such  other  corporation;  to  aid  in  any  manner  any  cor- 
poration whose  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  are  held  or  are  in  any  manner 
guaranteed  by  the  company,  and  to  do  any  other  acts  or  things  for  the  preservation, 
protection,  improvement,  or  enhancement  of  the  value  of  any  such  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations,  or  to  do  any  acts  or  things  designed  for  any  such  purpose;  and, 
while  owner  of  any  such  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations,  to  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  ownership  thereof,  and  to  exercise  any  and  all  voting 
power  thereon. 

The  business  or  purpose  of  the  company  is  from  time  to  time  to  do  any  one  or  more  of 
the  acts  and  things  herein  set  forth;  and  it  may  conduct  its  business  in  other  States 
and  in  the  Territories  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  may  have  1  office  or  more  than 
1  office,  and  keep  the  books  of  the  company  outside  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  by  law;  and  may  hold,  purchase,  mortgage, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property  either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Without  in  any  particular  limiting  any  of  the  objects  and  powers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  provided  that  the  corporation  shall  have 
power  to  issue  bonds  and  other  obligations  in  payment  for  property  purchased  or 
acquired  by  it,  or  for  any  other  object  in  or  about  its  business;  to  mortgage  or  pledge 
any  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  obligations,  or  any  property  which  may  be  acquired  by 
it,  to  secure  any  bonds  or  other  obligations  by  it  issued  or  incurred;  to  guarantee 
any  dividends  or  bonds  or  contracts  or  other  obligations;  to  make  and  perform  con- 
tracts of  any  kind  and  description;  and  in  carrying  on  its  business  or  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  or  furthering  any  of  its  objects  to  do  any  and  all  other  acts  and  things, 
and  to  exercise  any  and  all  other  powers  which  a  copartnership  or  natural  person 
could  do  and  exercise,  and  which  now  or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

IV.  The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $1,100,000,000,  divided 
into  11,000,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  f  100  each.  Of  such  total  authorized  capital 
stock,  5,500,000  shares,  amounting  to  1550,000,000,  shall  be  preferred  stock,  and 
5,500,000  shares,  amounting  to  $550,000,000,  shall  be  common  stock. 

From  time  to  time  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  may  be  increased 
according  to  law,  and  may  be  issued  in  such  amounts  and  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors  and  as  may  be  permitted  by  law. 

The  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  when  and  as  declared. 
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from  the  surplus  or  net  profits  of  the  corporation,  yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  no  more,  payable  quarterly  on  dates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws.  The  diyidends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  cumulative,  and  shall  be  pay- 
able before  any  dividend  on  the  common  stock  shall  be  paid  or  set  apart:  so  that  if 
in  any  year  dividends  amounting  to  7  per  cent  shall  not  have  been  paid  thereon,  the 
deficiency  shall  be  payable  before  any  dividends  shall  be  paid  upon  or  set  apart  for 
the  common  stock. 

Whenever  all  cumulative  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  all  previous  years 
shall  have  been  declared  and  shall  have  become  payable,  and  the  accrued  quarterly 
installments  for  the  current  year  shall  have  been  declared,  and  the  company  shall 
have  paid  such  cumulative  dividends  for  jjrevious  years  and  such  accrued  quarterly 
instaJlments,  or  shall  have  set  aside  from  its  surplus  or  net  profits  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  payment  thereof,  the  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  payable  then  or  thereafter,  out  of  any  remaining  surplus  or  net  profits. 

In  the  event  of  any  Uquidation  or  dissolution  or  winding  up  (whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary)  of  the  corporation,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  be  paid  in  full  botn  the  par  amount  of  their  shares  and  the  unpaid  dividends 
accrued  thereon  before  any  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock;  and  after  the  payment  to  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  its  par  value, 
and  the  unpaid  accrued  dividends  thereon,  the  remaining  assets  and  funds  shall  be 
divided  and  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  according  to  their  respective 


V.  The  names  and  post-oflBce  addresses  of  the  incorporators,  and  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  for  which  severally  and  respectively  we  do  hereby  subscribe  (the 
aggregate  of  our  said  subscriptions,  being  $3,000,  is  the  amount  of  capital  stock  with 
which  the  corporation  will  commence  business),  are  as  follows: 


Post-offlce  address. 

Number  of  shares. 

Name. 

Preferred 
stock. 

Common 
stock. 

Charles  C.  Cluff 

51  Newark  street,  Hoboken,  N.  J 

do 

5 
5 
5 

5 

William  J.  Curtis 

5 

Charles  MacVeagh 

do 

5 

VI.  The  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  perpetual. 

VII.  The  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  by-laws;  but  the  number,  if  fixed  at  more  than  3,  shall  be  some  multiple  of  3. 
The  directors  shall  be  classified  with  respect  to  the  time  for  which  they  shall  sever- 
ally hold  oflBce  by  dividing  them  into  3  classes,  each  consisting  of  one-third  of  the 
whole  niunber  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  1  year;  the  directors  of  the  second  class  for  a  term  of  2  years; 
and  the  directors  of  the  third  class  for  a  term  of  3  years;  and  at  each  annual  election 
the  successors  to  the  class  of  directors  whose  terms  shall  expire  in  that  year  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  oflice  for  the  term  of  3  years,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  class  of 
directors  shall  expire  in  each  year. 

The  number  of  the  directors  may  be  increased  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws. 
In  case  of  any  increase  of  the  number  of  the  directors,  the  additional  directors  shall 
be  elected,  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws,  by  the  directors  or  by  the  stockhold- 
ers at  an  annual  or  special  meeting;  and  one-third  of  their  number  shall  be  elected 
for  the  then  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  directors  of  the  first  class,  one-third 
of  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  directors  of  the  second 
class,  and  one-third  of  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the 
directors  of  the  third  class,  so  that  each  class  of  directors  shall  be  increased  equally. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  any  class  of  directors -through  death,  resignation,  dis- 
qualification, or  other  cause,  the  remaining  directors,  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors,  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  director  whose  place  shall  be  vacant,  and  until  the  election 
of  a  successor. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  hold  their  meetings  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  at  such  places  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  designated  by  the  by-laws 
or  by  resolution  of  the  board.  The  by-laws  may  prescribe  the  number  of  directors 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  number  may  be 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  directors. 

Unless  authorized  by  votes  given  in  person  or  by  proxy  by  stockholders  holding 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  which  is  represented  and 
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voted  upon  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose  or 
at  an  annual  meeting,  the  board  of  directors  shall  not  mortgage  or  pledge  any  of  its 
real  property  or  any  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  other  corporation;  but  this 
prohibition  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  execution  of  any  purchase-money 
mortgage  or  any  other  purchase-money  lien.  As  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  passed  March  22, 1901,  amending  the  seventeenth 
section  of  the  act  concerning  corporations  (revision  of  1896),  any  action  which 
theretofore  required  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  at  any 
meeting  after  notice  to  them  given,  or  required  their  consent  in  writing  to  be  filed, 
may  be  taken  upon  the  consent  of  and  the  consent  given  and  filed  by  the  holders  of 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each  class  represented  at  such  meeting  in  person  or  by 
proxy. 

Any  officer  elected  or  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board  of  directors.  Any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  company  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  vote  of 
the  board  of  directors,  or  by  any  committee  or  superior  officer  upon  whom  such 
power  of  removal  may  be  conferred  by  the  by-laws,  or  by  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  board  of  directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board, 
may  appoint  from  the  directors  an  executive  committee,  of  which  a  majority  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  and  to  such  extent  as  shall  be  provided  in  the  by-laws,  such 
committee  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
directors,  including  power  to  cause  the  seal  of  the  corporation  to  be  affixed  to  all 
papers  that  may  require  it. 

The  board  of  directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majoritj;  of  the  whole  board, 
may  appoint  any  other  standing  committees,  and  such  standing  committees  shall 
have  and  may  exercise  such  powers  as  shall  be  conferred  or  authorized  by  the 
by-laws. 

The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  not  only  other  officers  of.  the  company,  but 
also  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  one  or  more  assistant  treasurers,  and  one  or  more 
assistant  secretaries;  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  by-lawS,  the  persons  so 
appointed  respectively  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  president, 
of  the  treasurer,  and  of  the  secretary,  respectively. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  from_time  to  time  to  fix  and  to  determine 
and  to  vary  the  amount  of  the  working  capital  of  the  company,  and  to  direct  and 
determine  the  use  and  disposition  of  any  surplus  or  net  profits  over  and  above  the 
capital  stock  paid  in;  and  in  its  discretion  the  board  of  directors  may  use  and  apply 
any  such  surplus  or  accumulated  profits  in  purchasing  or  acquiring  its  bonds  or  other 
obligations,  or  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  deem  expedient;  but  shares  of 
such  capital  stock  so  purchased  or  acquired  may  be  resold,  unless  such  shares  shall 
have  been  retired  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  company's  capital  stock,  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  board  of  directors  from  time  to  time  shall  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations,  the 
accounts  and  books  of  the  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  stockholders,  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  to  inspect  any 
account  or  book  or  document  of  the  corporation,  except  as  conferred  by  statute  or 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  a  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 

Subject  always  to  by-laws  made  by  the  stockholders,  the  board  of  directors  may 
make  by-laws,  and,  from  time  to  time,  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any  by-laws; 
but  any  by-laws  made  by  the  board  of  directors  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
stockholders  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  provided  notice  of 
such  proposed  alteration  or  repeal  be  included  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  23d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1901. 

Chables  C.  Cluff. 
William  J.  Curtis. 
Charles  MacVeagh. 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 


SEAL. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson. 
Victor  Morawbtz. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  County  of  Hudson,  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  23d  day  of  February,  1901,  before  the  undersigned, 
personally  appeared  Charles  C.  Cluff,  Wilham  J.  Curtis,  and  Charles  MacVeagh, 
who,  I  am  satisfied,  are  the  persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  cer- 
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tiflcate;  and  I  having  first  made  known  to  them  and  to  each  of  them  the  contents 
thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge  that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  same 
as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Geo.  Holmes, 
Master  in  Chancery,  of  New  Jersey. 
[10-cent  internal-revenue  stamp  canceled.] 

(Indorsed:)  "Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office,  February  25, 

A.  D.  1901,  and  recorded  in  clerk's  record.  No. ,  on  page .     Maurice  J.  Stack, 

clerk." 

(Indorsed:)  "Filed  February  25,  1901.     George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state." 


Exhibit  3. — By-laws  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Artici/E  I. — Stockholders. 

Section  1.  Anniial  meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  shall  be 
held  annually  at  the  principal  office  of  the  company  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  the  third  Monday  in  February  in  each  year,  if  not  a  legal  holiday, 
and  if  a  legal  holiday  then  on  the  next  succeeding  Monday  not  a  legal  holiday,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  directors,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  cause  notice  of  each  annual  meeting  to  be 
published  once  in  each  of  the  four  calendar  weeks  next  preceding  the  meeting  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  following  places:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nevertheless,  a  failure  to  publishsuch  notice, 
or  any  irregularity  in  such  notice,  or  in  the  publication  thereof,  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  annual  meeting,  or  of  any  proceedings  at  any  such  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings. — Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  held  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  company  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  whenever  called  in  writing, 
or  by  vote,  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Notice  of  each  special  meeting,  indicating  briefly  the  objector  objects  thereof,  shall 
by  the  secretary  be  published  oncein  each  of  the  four  calendar  weeks  next  preceding  the 
meeting  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  following  places:  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nevertheless,  if  all  the  stock- 
holders shall  waive  notice  of  a  special  meeting,  no  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be 
required;  and  whenever  all  the  stockholders  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  such 
meeting  shall  be  valid  for  all  purposes  without  call  or  notice,  and  at  such  meeting 
any  corporate  action  may  be  taken. 

Sec.  3.  Quorum. — At  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  holders  of  one-third  of  all 
of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  present  in  .person  or  represented 
by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  stockholders  for  all  purposes,  unless  the 
representation  of  a  larger  number  shall  be  required  by  law,  and  in  that  case,  the 
representation  of  the  number  so  required  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

If  the  holders  of  the  amount  of  stock  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  shall  fail  to 
attend  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  these  by-laws  for  an 
annual  meeting,  or  fixed  by  notice  as  above  provided  for  a  special  meeting  called  by 
the  directors,  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stockholders  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,- 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  without  notice  other  than  by  announcement  at  the 
meeting,  until  holders  of  the  amount  of  stock  requisite  to  constitute  a  quorum,  shall 
attend.  At  any  such  adjourned  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  shall  be  present  any 
business  may  be  transacted  which  might  have  been  transacted  at  the  meeting  as 
originally  notified. 

Sec.  4.  Organization. — The  president,  and  in  his  absence  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  shall  call  meetings  of  the  stockholders  to  order,  and  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  such  meetings.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  any  stockholder  fo 
act  as  chairman  of  any  meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  president  and  of  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  secretary  of  the  company  shall  act  as  secretary  at  all  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, but  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the 
preading  officer  may  appoint  any  person  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  Voting. — At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  every  stockholder  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  person,  or  by  proxy  appointed  by  instrument"  in  writing,  subscribed 
by  such  stockholder  or  by  hisdulv  authorized  attorney,  and  delivered  to  the  inspect- 
ors at  the  meeting;  and  he  shall  tave  1  vote  for  each  share  of  stock  standing  regis- 
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tered  in  his  name  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  transfer  books  for  said  meeting. 
The  votes  for  directors,  and,  upon  demand  of  any  stockholder,  the  votes  upon  any 
question  before  the  meeting,  shall  be  by  ballot. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  a  full,  true,  and  complete  list,  in  alphabetical 
order,  of  all  of  the  stockholders  entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting,  and  indicating  the 
nmnber  of  shares  held  by  each,  certified  by  the  secretary  or  by  the  treasurer,  shall 
be  furnished.  Only  the  persons  in  whose  names  shares  of  stock  stand  on  the  books 
of  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  transfer  books  for  such  meeting,  as 
evidenced  by  the  list  of  stockholders  so  furnished,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  person 
or  by  proxy  on  the  shares  so  standing  in  their  names. 

Prior  to  any  meeting,  but  subsequent  to  the  time  of  closing  the  transfer  books  for 
such  meeting,  any  proxy  may  submit  his  powers  of  attorney  to  the  secretary  or  to 
the  treasurer  for  examination.  The  certificate  of  the  secretary  or  of  the  treasurer  as 
to  the  regularity  of  such  powers  of  attorney  and  as  to  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
the  persons  who  severally  and  respectively  executed  such  powers  of  attorney  shall 
be  received  as  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  number  of  shares  represented  by  the 
holder  of  such  powers  of  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  at  such  meeting,  and  of  organizinjj  the  same,  and  for  all  other  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  Inspectors. — At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  polls  shall  be  opened 
and  closed,  the  proxies  and  ballots  shall  be  received  and  be  taken  in  charge,  and  all 
questions  touching  the  qualification  of  voters  and  the  validity  of  proxies  and  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  votes  shall  be  decided  by  3  inspectors.  Such  inspectors 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  before  or  at  the  meeting,  or,  if  no  such 
appointment  shall  have  been  made,  then  by  the  presiding  ofiicer  at  the  meeting.  If 
for  any  reason  any  of  the  inspectors  previously  appointed  shall  fail  to  attend  or 
refuse  or  be  unable  to  serve,  inspectors  in  i)lace  of  any  so  failing  to  attend,  or  refus- 
ing or  unable  to  attend,  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner. 

Akticle  II. — Board  of  directors. 

Sec.  1.  Number,  dassifkation,  and  term  of  office. — The  business  and  the  property  of 
the  company  shall  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  board  of  directors. 

As  provided  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  directors  shall  be  classified  in 
respect  of  the  time  for  which  they  shall  severally  hold  office  by  dividing  them  into 
3  classes,  each  class  consisting  of  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  1  year,  the 
directors  of  the  second  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  the  directors 
of  the  third  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  3  years.  At  each  annual  election  the 
successors  to  the  directors  of  the  class  whose  terms  shall  expire  in  that  year  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  3  years,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  class  of 
directors  shall  expire  in  each  year. 

The  number  of  directors  shall  be  24,  but  th  e  number  of  directors  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  alteration  of  these  by-laws. 

In  case  of  any  increase  of  the  number  of  directors,  the  additional  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  directors  then  in  office;  one-third  of  such  additional  directors  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  1  year;  one-third  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term  of  2  years,  and  one-third  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  3  years,  so 
that  each  class  of  directors  shall  be  increased  equally. 

Every  director  shall  be  a  holder  of  at  least  1  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. Each  director  shall  serve  for  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly  chosen. 

At  all  elections  of  the  directors  the  polls  shall  remain  open  for  at  least  1  hour, 
unless  every  registered  owner  of  shares  has  sooner  voted  in  person  or  by  proxy,  or  in 
writing  has  waived  the  statutory  provision. 

Sec.  2.  Vacancies. — In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  directors  of  any  class  through 
death,  resignation,  disqualification,  or  other  cause,  the  remaining  directors,  by  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  thereof,  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  the  director  whose  place  shall  be  vacant,  and  until  the  election 
of  his  successor. 

Such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  upon  and  after  nominations  therefor  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sec.  3.  Place  of  meeting,  etc. — The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  may  have 
an  office  and  keep  the  books  of  the  company  (except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
for  by  law)  in  such  place  or  places  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  as  the  board  from  time  to  time  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  Regular  meetings. — Regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held 
monthly,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  if  not  a  legal  holiday,  and  if  a  legal 
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holiday,  then  on  the  next  succeeding  Tuesday  not  a  legal  holiday.  No  notice  shall 
be  required  for  any  such  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meetings. — Special  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held 
whenever  called  by  the  president  or  by  one-third  of  the  directors  for  the  time  being 
in  office. 

The  secretary  shall  give  notice  of  each  special  meeting  by  mailing  the  same  at  least 
2  days  before  the  meeting  or  by  telegraphing  the  same  at  least  1  day  before  the  meet- 
ing to  each  director,  but  such  notice  may  be  vs^aived  by  any  director.  At  any  meet- 
ing at  which  every  director  shall  be  present,  even  though  without  any  notice,  any 
business  may  be  transacted. 

Sec.  6.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  if  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  there  be  less  than 
a  quorum  present,  a  majority  of  those  present  may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to 
time. 

The  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two-fifths  of  all  the  directors  for  the  time  being  in 
office  shall  be  necessary  for  the  passage  of  any  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Order  of  business. — At  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  business  shall  be 
transacted  in  such  order  as,  from  time  to  time,  the  board  may  determine  by  reso- 
lution. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  of  these  oflBcers  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  shall  preside. 

Sec.  9.  Contracts. — Inasmuch  as  the  directors  of  this  company  are  men  of  large  and 
diversified  business  interests  and  are  likely  to  be  connected  with  other  corporations 
with  which  from  time  to  time  this  company  must  have  business  dealings,  no  con- 
tract or  other  transaction  between  this  company  and  any  other  corporation  shall  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  directors  of  this  company  are  interested  in  or  are  directors 
or  officers  of  such  other  corporation  if,  at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  or  of  the  commit- 
tee of  this  company  making,  authorizing,  or  confirming  such  contract  or  transaction 
there  shall  be  present  a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  interested;  and  any  director  indi- 
vidually may  be  a  party  to  or  may  be  interested  in  any  contract  or  transaction  of 
this  company  provided  that  such  contract  or  transaction  shall  be  approved  or  be 
ratified  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  10  directors  not  so  interested. 

The  board  of  directors,  in  its  discretion,  may  submit  any  contract  or  act  for  approval 
or  ratification  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  any  such  act  or  contract,  and  any 
contract  or  act  that  shall  be  approved  or  be  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  which  is  represented  in  person  or  by 
proxy  at  such  meeting  (provided  that  a  lawful  quorum  of  stockholders  be  there  rep- 
resented in  person  or  by  proxy)  shall  be  as  valid  and  as  binding  upon  the  corpora- 
tion and  upon  all  the  stockholders  as  though  it  had  been  approved  or  ratified  by 
every  stockholder  of  the  corporation.  » 

Sec  10.  Compeiwation  of  directors. — For  his  attendance  at  any  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  or  of  any  committee  of  the  board  every  director  shall  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  10  cents  for  every  mile  traveled  by  him  for  attendance  at  such  meeting  and 
also  the  sum  of  $20  for  attendance  at  each  meeting.  The  same  mileage  allowance 
shall  be  made  to  any  officer  who  by  direction  of  the  board  or  of  the  president  shall 
attend  any  such  meeting. 

Article  III. — E.veciUive  committee  and  finance  committee. 

Sec  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  from  the  directors  an  executive  committee 
and  a  finance  committee,  and  shall  designate  for  each  of  those  committees  a  chair- 
man, who  shall  continue  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  fill  vacancies  in  the  executive  committee  or  in  the 
finance  committee  by  election  from  the  directors,  and  at  all  times  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  keep  the  membership  of  each  of  such  committees 
full,  with  due  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  such  membership  indicated  in  this 
article  of  the  by-laws. 

All  action  by  the  executive  committee  or  by  the  finance  committee  shall  be  reported 
to  the  board  of  directors  at  its  meeting  next  succeeding  such  action,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  revision  or  alteration  by  the  board  of  directors;  provided  that  no  rights  or 
acts  of  third  parties  shall  be  affected  by  any  such  revision  or  alteration. 

The  executive  committee  and  the  finance  committee  each  shall  fix  its  own  rules  of 
proceeding,  and  shall  meet  where  and  as  provided  by  such  rules  or  by  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors,  but  in  every  case  the  presence  of  a  majority  shall  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  quorum. 
752 31 
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In  every  case  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  necessary  to  its  adoption  of  any  resolution. 

The  chairman  and  each  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  receive 
such  compensation  for  their  services  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
finance  committee  and  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  6  members  besides  the  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  So  far  as  practicable,  each  of  the  6 
elected  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  a  person  having,  or  having  had, 
personal  experience  in  the  conduct  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  branches  of  manufac- 
ture or  mining,  or  of  transportation  in  which  the  company  is  interested,  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  the  6  elected  members  shall  be  taken  equally  from  the  3  classes  of 
directors.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors,  each  elected  member 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  thereof  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  a  director. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  executive 
committee  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation 
operations  of  the  company,  and  of  all  other  business  and  affairs  (except  the  matters 
hereinafter  assigned  to  the  finance  committee)  in  such  manner  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee shall  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  company,  in  all  cases  in  which  specific 
directions  shall  not  have  been  given  by  the  board  of  directors. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  the  chair- 
man thereof  shall  possess  and  may  execise  such  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  executive 
committee  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  conferred  upon  him  by  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sbc.  3.  The  finance  committee  shall  consist  of  4  members  besides  the  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  finance  committee.  So  far  as  practicable,  each  of  the  4 
elected  members  of  the  finance  committee  shall  be  a  person  of  experience  in  matters 
of  finance,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  4  elected  members  shall  be  taken  equally 
from  the  3  classes  of  directors.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors, 
each  elected  member  of  the  finance  committee  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  thereof 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  a  director. 

The  finance  committee  shall  have  special  and  general  charge  and  control  of  all 
financial  affairs  of  the  company.  The  general  counsel,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor, 
and  the  secretary,  and  their  respective  offices  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  the  finance  committee. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  finance 
committee  shall  possess,  and  may  exercise,  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
managementof  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company,  including  its  purchasesof  property, 
and  the,  execution  of  legal  instruments  with  or  without  the  corporate  seal  in  such 
manner  as  said  committee  shall  deem  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  company,  in 
all  cases  in  which  specific  directions  shall  not  have  been  given  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  finance  committee,  and  subject 
to  its  review,  the  chairman  thereof  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  any  of  the  powers 
of  the  committee  except  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  otherwise  providefl  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors,  or  of  the  finance  committee,  but  not  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  by-laws,  or  by  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors,  all  salaries  and  compensations  paid  or  payable  by  the  company  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  finance  committee. 

No  director  shall  become  a  salaried  employee  of  the  company  except  by  special  vote 
of  the  finance  committee. 

Article  IV. — Officers. 

Sec.  \.  Offixxrs. — The  executive  officers  of  the  company  shall  be  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  or  more  than  one  vice-president,  a  general  counsel,  a  treasurer,  a 
secretary,  and  an  auditor,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  such  other  officers  as  they  shall  d6em  neces- 
sary, who  shall  have  such  authority  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  may  be  exercised  and  per- 
formed by  the  same  person. 

In  its  discretion  the  board  of  directors,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  thereof,  may  leave 
unfilled,  for  any  such  period  as  it  may  fix  by  resolution,  any  oMce  except  those  of 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  auditor. 
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All  officers  and  agents  shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board  of  directors.  All  officers,  agents,  and  employees, 
other  than  officers  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors,  shall  hold  office  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee  or  of  the  officer  appointing  them. 

The  finance  committee  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  general  counsel,  the  treas- 
urer, the  secretary,  or  the  auditor,  and  to  remove  anyone  in  the  department  of  the 
general  counsel,  ot  the  treasurer,  of  the  secretary,  or  of  the  auditor.  The  executive 
committee  shall  have  power  to  remove  all  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, except  officers  elected  or  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  except 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  in  the  department  of  the  treasurer,  of  the  secretary, 
of  the  general  counsel,  or  of  the  auditor. 

Sec.  2.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  president. — The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders,  and  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  he 
shall  be  a  member  (but  not  chairman)  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  finance 
committee.  Subject  to  the  executive  committee,  he  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  company,  including  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation,  may 
sign  and  execute  all  authorized  bonds,  contracts,  or  other  obligations  in  the  name  of 
the  company,  and  with  the  treasurer  or  an  assistant  treasurer  may  sign  all  certificates 
of  the  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  He  shall  do  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  3.  Vice-presidents. — The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  a  vice-president  or 
more  than  one  vice-president.  Each  vice-president  shall  have  such  powers  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  counsel. — The  general  counsel  shall  be  the  chief  consulting 
officer  of  the  company  in  all  legal  matters,  and,  subject  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  finance  committee,  shall  have  general  control  of  all  matters  of  legal  import  con- 
cerning the  company. 

Sec.  5.  Powers  and  duties  of  treasurer. — The  treasurer  shall  have  custody  of  all  the 
funds  and  securities  of  the  company  which  may  have  come  into  his  hands;  when 
necessary  or  proper  he  shall  indorse  on  behalf  of  the  company,  for  collection,  checks, 
notes,  and  other  obligations  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company 
in  such  bank  or  banks  or  depository  as  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  commit- 
tee may  designate;  he  shall  sign  all  receipts  and  vouchers  for  payments  made  to  the 
company;  jointly  with  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee he  shall  sign  all  checks  made  by  the  company,  and  shall  pay  out  and  dispose 
of  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  board  or  of  the  finance  committee;  he  shall 
sign,  with  the  president,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee,  all  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  of  the  company;  he  may  sign,  with  the  president  or  a  vice- 
president,  all  certificates  of  shares  in  the  capital  stock;  whenever  required  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee  he  shall  render  a  statement  of  his 
cash  account;  he  shall  enter  regularly,  in  books  of  the  company  to  be  kept  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  full  and  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  by  him 
on  account  of  the  company;  he  shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  exhibit  his  books  and 
accounts  to  any  director  of  the  company  upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany during  business  hours;  and  he  shall  perform  all  acts  incident  to  the  position  of 
treasurer,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors  or  of  the  finance  committee. 
By  virtue  of  his  office  the  treasurer  shall  be  assistant  secretary. 

He  shall  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such  sum  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may  require. 

Sec.  6.  Assistant  treasurers. — ^The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may 
appoint  an  assistant,  treasurer  or  more  than  one  assistant  treasurer.  Each  assistant 
treasurer  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sec.  7. — Powers  and  duties  of  secretary. — The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders, 
and  also  (unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  finance  committee)  the  minutes  of  all 
committees  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose;  he  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and 
serving  of  all  notices  of  the  company;  he  may  sign  with  the  president  in  the  name  of 
the  company  all  contracts  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance 
committee,  and,  when  so  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee, 
he  shall  affix  the  seal  of  the  company  thereto;  he  shall  have  charge  of  the  certificate 
books,  transfer  books,  and  stock  ledgers,  and  such  other  books  and  papers  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may  direct,  all  of  which  shall,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  be  open  to  the  examination  of  any  director,  upon  application  at 
the  office  of  the  company  during  business  hours;  and  he  shall  in  general  perform  all 
the  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  secretary,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of 
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directors  and  of  the  finance  committee.  By  virtue  of  his  office  the  secretary  shall  be 
assistant  treasurer. 

Sec.  8.  Assistant  secretaries. — The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may 
appoint  one  assistant  secretary  or  more  than  one  assistant  secretary.  Each  assistant 
secretary  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sec.  9.  Auditor.- — The  auditor  shall  be  the  principal  officer  in  charge  of  the  accounts 
of  the  company,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee. 

Sec.  10.  Voting  upon  stocks. — Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors 
or  by  the  finance  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  or  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany to  attend  and  to  act  and  to  vote  at  any  meetings  of  stockholders  of  any  corpo- 
ration in  which  the  company  may  hold  stock,  and  at  any  such  meeting  shall  possess 
and  may  exercise  any  and  all  the  rights  and  powers  incident  to  the  ownership  of 
such  stock  and  which,  as  the  owner  thereof,  the  company  might  have  possessed  and 
exercised  if  present.  The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee,  by  resolution, 
from  time  to  time,  may  confer  like  powers  upon  any  other  person  or  persons. 

Article  V. — Capital  stock — Seal. 

Sec.  1.  Certificates  of  shares. — The  certificates  for  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  shall  be  in  such  form,  not  inconsistent  with  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
as  shall  "be  prepared  or  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  certificates  shall 
be  signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president,  and  also  by  the  treasurer  or  an  assist- 
ant treasurer. 

All  certificates  shall  be  consecutively  numbered.  The  name  of  the  person  owning 
the  shares  represented  thereby,  with  the  number  of  such  shares  and  the  date  of  issue, 
shall  be  entered  on  the  company's  books. 

No  certificate  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president, 
and  by  the  treasurer  or  an  assistant  treasurer. 

All  certificates  surrendered  to  the  company  shall  be  canceled,  and  no  new  certifi- 
cate shall  be  issued  until  the  former  certificate  for  the  same  number  of  shares  of  the 
same  class  shall  have  been  surrendered  and  canceled. 

Sec.  2.  Transfer  of  shares. — Shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  be 
transferred  only  on  the  books  of  the  company  by  the  holder  thereof  in  person,  or 
by  his  attorney,  upon  surrender  and  cancellation  of  certificates  for  a  like  number  of 
shares. 

Sec.  3.  Regulations. — The  board  of  directors,  and  the  finance  committee  also,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  make  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as,  respectively,  they 
may  deem  expedient  concerning  the  issue,  transfer,  and  registration  of  certificates  for 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may  appoint  a  transfer  agent  and 
a  registrar  of  transfers,  and  may  require  all  stock  certificates  to  bear  the  signature  of 
such  transfer  agent  and  of  such  registrar  of  transfers. 

Sec.  4.  Closing  of  transfer  books. — The  stock  transfer  books  shall  be  closed,  for  the 
meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  for  the  payment  of  dividends  during  such  periods 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  during  such  periods  no  stock  shall  be  transferable. 

Sec.  5.  Dividends. — The  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  from  the  surplus 
or  net  profits  of  the  company  over  and  above  the  amount  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  fixed  by  the  board  as  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  working  capital. 

The  dates  for  the  declaration  of  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock,  and  upon  the 
common  stock,  of  the  company  shall  be  the  days  by  these  by-laws  fixed  for  the  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  months  of  April,  July,  October, 
and  January  in  each  year,  on  which  days  the  board  of  directors,  in  its  discretion, 
shall  declare  what,  if  any,  dividends  shall  be  declared  upon  the  preferred  stock,  and 
the  common  stock,  or  either  of  such  stocks. 

The  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  payable  quarterly,  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  next  after  the  several  dates  of  the  declaration  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Working  capital.— The  directors  shall  not  be  required  in  January  in  each 
year,  after  reserving  over  and  above  its  capital  stock  paid  in  as  a  working  capital  for 
said  corporation,  such  sum,  if  any,  as  shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  stockholders,  to 
declare  a  dividend  among  its  stockholders  of  the  whole  of  its  accumulated  profits 
exceeding  the  amount  so  reserved,  and  pay  the  same  to  such  stockholders  on  demand; 
but  the  board  of  directors  may  fix  a  sum  which  may  be  set  aside  or  reserved,  over 
and  above  the  company's  capital  paid  in,  as  a  working  capital  for  the  company,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  may  increase,  diminish,  and  vary  the  same  in  their  absolute 
judgment  and  discretion. 
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Sec.  7.  Corporate  seal. — The  board  of  directors  shall  provide  a  suitable  seal  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  company,  which  seal  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  secretary,  if 
and  when  so  directed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee.  A 
duplicate  of  the  seal  may  be  kept  and  used  by  the  treasurer  or  by  any  assistant  secre- 
tary or  assistant  treasurer. 

Articl'e  VI. — Amendments. 

Sec.  I.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  the 
by-laws  of  the  company,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  directors,  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting  of  the  board,  provided  that  notice  of  intention  to  make,  amend, 
or  repeal  the  by-laws,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  have  been  given  at  the  next  prece<l- 
ing  meeting;  or  without  any  such  notice,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the 
directors. 


W.\SHiNGTON,  D.  C,  May  16,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HERMON  B.  BUTLER, 

Vice-presided  and  secretary,  J.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Hermon  B.  But- 
ler was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Will  you  give  your  name,  address,  and  occupation. — A.  Her- 
mon B.  Butler;  I  am  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  firm  of  J.  T.  Eyerson  &  Son, 
Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  business? — A.  Eighteen 
years  at  Chicago. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  a  brief  statement  in  answer  to  some  questions  that  were 
sent  to  you.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  present  that  first  we  will  then  question 
you. — A.  (Beading.) 

Your  witness  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  iron  merchants, 
dealing  in  iron  and  steel  in  the  form  of  bars,  sheets,  plates,  tubes. 

VALUATIONS  IN  THE   WHOLESALE  PRICE  OF   IRON HOW  AFFECTED  BY    THE    MIDDLEMAN 

THEIR   INFLUENCE  ON  THE  CONSUMER. 

In  considering  the  "  infiuenee  of  combinations  upon  the  iron  trade  as  has  been 
shown  during  the  last  few  years,"  certain  phases  of  the  past  may  be  considered. 
Iron  is  the  barometer  of  general  business,  indicating  the  confidence  or  distrust  of  all 
trades.  It  is  bought,  sold,  and  contracted  for  in  large  amounts.  Those  engaged  in 
its  manufacture  and  distribution  employ  large  capital,  and  are  watchful  of  every 
slight  influence  that  would  affect  its  price.  They  are  necessarily  in  constant  and 
intimate  relation  with  all  other  large  interests,  transportation,  agriculture,  mining, 
and  finance.  This  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  is 
reflected  by  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  prices.  As  an  illustration,  steel  bars  have 
sold  in  Chicago  as  follows: 

1898,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  minimum $19 

1899,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  maximum 45 

1900,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  minimum 22 

1901,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  maximum 33 

During  the  progress  of  these  fluctuations  I  doubt  if  the  actual  consumption  was 
increased  or  diminished  more  than  15  per  cent.  It  is  those  who  stand  between  con- 
sumer and  producer  that  are  largely  responsible  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  in 
the  demand.  In  speaking  of  "  consumer,"  I  mean  the  man  who  finally  pays  for  the 
finished  article,  be  it  household  utensil,  farm  machine,  building  material,  or  railroad 
equipment.  It  is  in  his  hands  that  the  article  begins  to  wear  out  and  where  new 
wants  are  created.  By  "middlemen  "  I  mean  all  manufacturers  from  the  individual 
worker  in  the  country  villages  to  the  great  employer  of  thousands  of  men  in  so  many 
of  our  industrial  enterprises.     In  a  smaller  way,  but  more  generally  regarded  as  the 

middleman,"  is  the  dealer,  be  he  country  dealer  or  great  merchant  or  jobber. 
•Between  the  consumer  and  the  producer  are  many   "middlemen."      We  may 
begin,  for  example,  with  the  blacksmith  who  carries  a  few  kegs  of  horseshoes.     He 
IS  supplied  by  his  country  storekeeper,  while  the  latter  in  turn  draws  on  the  large 
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city  jobber.  Here  are  three  so-called  "  middlemen,"  whose  stocks  never  appear  in 
stati  sties,  but  who  are  all  powerful  in  affecting  prices  (no  statistics  are  kept  except 
of  pig  iron  produced  or  in  storage  yards).  In  the  face  of  approaching  good  times 
each  of  these  anticipates  a  few  months'  requirements  by  free  buying.  As  uncertainty 
and  doubt  comes,  the  buying  is  from  "  hand  to  mouth,"  and,  if  continued,  leads  to 
loss,  which  eventually  falls  largely  on  the  manufacturer.  Some  who  have  a  long 
enough  purse  continue  to  operate  at  a  loss,  while  their  less  favored  competitors  sus- 
pend operations  and  await  the  return  of  the  demand.  These  fluctuations  have 
offered  attractive  fields  for  speculation,  and  have  affected  the  smallest  retail  buyers 
as  well  as  the  one  who  operates  in  millions  of  tons.  It  is  my  contention,  therefore, 
that  while  statistics  may  show  great  differences  in  the  apparent  demand,  as  repre- 
sented by  tonnage  production  in  varying  years,  they  do  not  show  what  goes  to  the 
consumer,  but  rather  show  the  speculative  demands. 

How  fares  the  consumer  during  these  fluctuations?  He  continually  pays  the  same 
amount  for  shoeing  his  horses  or  repairing  his  farm  machinery,  regardless  of  the 
Pittsburg  price  of  steel  billets  or  any  finished  form  of  the  same.  Neither  you  nor  I 
find  our  household  utensils,  clothing,  food,  rent,  insurance  premiums,  bank  interest, 
railroad  fares  in  town  or  abroad,  affected  by  the  varying  values  of  iron  and  steel; 
but  rather  do  we  know  that  what  we  produce  or  sell  shows  a  larger  profit  or  is  in 
greater  demand  when  iron  or  steel  is  high,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little,  if 
any,  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

ORIGIN   OP  TRADE   AGREEMENTS   AND   COMBINATIONS. 

Associated  with  the  inevitable  fluctuations  in  prices,  trade  agreements  or  combi- 
nations have  come  into  existence  with  every  upward  wave  in  values.  They  have 
seldom  been  the  cause  of,  but  rather  a  part  of,  all  such  movements.  Their  end  came 
asprices  receded.  They  were  the  formal  or  publioannouncement  of  a  uniform  advance 
affecting  all  alike,  rather  than  an  effort  to  secure  an  abnormal  profit  by  stifling  com- 
petition. 

These  agreements  have  been  made  between  manufacturers  producing  like  prod- 
ucts, dealers  handling  similar  materials  in  large  cities  as  well  as  in  small  towns. 
Those  entering  into  these  agreements  have  had  in  view  very  moderate  and  reason- 
able ideas  as  to  profit,  but  manufacturers  and  other  buyers  and  users,  as  shown  before, 
always  scent  in  these  iron  "combinations"  higher  prices,  and  their  enlarged  pur- 
chases are  responsible  for  the  advances  that  always  follow. 

Following  every  trade  agreement  there  appears  such  a  demand  as  would  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  stocks  of  the  country  were  exhausted.  Prices  advance  in 
spite  of  the  effort  to  prevent  a  rise  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  profit  most  by 
this  condition.  Competition  follows,  overproduction  is  apparent,  and  profits  disap- 
pear until  business  is  conducted  at  a  loss  except  by  those  most  favored. 

At  this  point  economies  in  manufacture  never  dreamed  of  before  and  new  forms 
of  consumption  hitherto  unknown  are  developed,  until  prices  again  advance,  when 
trade  agreements  are  once  more  entered  into,  and  up  and  down  prices  go  and  ever 
will  go. 

Without  further  generalization  I  will  express  specifically  my  personal  views  as 
to  the  points  propounded  by  your  distinguished  expert. 

As  I  admit  early  in  this  discussion,  there  have  been  "  combinations"  in  iron  and 
steel.  I  use  the  word  "combination"  as  expressing  all  forms  of  trade  agreements, 
pools,  etc.  They  have  been  a  part  of  every  upward  movement  in  prices.  They 
have  served  to  draw  public  attention  to  supposedly  large,  but,  as  developed,  tem- 
porary profits,  and  after  every  upward  wave  there  has  followed  a  constantly  lower 
level;  lower,  I  believe,  than  if  there  had  been  no  combinations.  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  this  proposition. 

INFLUENCE  OF   COMBINATIONS   UPON   WAGES. 

The  "influence  of  combinations  upon  wages"  has  been  beneficial,  I  believe.  It  ia 
a  safe  axiom  that  those  concerns  who  are  the  most  successful  pay  the  largest  wages. 
If  combinations  are  able  to  induce  large  profits,  the  wage-earner,  by  this  fact,  must 
benefit.  He  can  secure  better  terms  from  one  who  is  making  money  than  from  him 
who  is  not,  and  he  has  greater  opportunities  for  learning  the  facts  regarding  this  mat- 
ter from  a  large  organization  than  from  a  small  organization  or  an  individual  owner. 

If  the  public  press  is  to  be  depended  upon,  organized  labor  welcomes  the  new  order 
of  business,  and  we  must  accept  its  judgment.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  labor 
which  deals  with  the  selling  or  accounting  of  various  concerns  could  be  done  away 
with  were  these  concerns  operated  under  one  head.    This  may  be  true,  but  at  the 
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same  time  there  would  be  the  necessary  addition  of  new  or  enlarged  departments  to 
deal  with  cost  keeping  or  statistical  records,  and  carried  to  a  refinement  unknown  or 
unnecessary  in  smaller  or  individual  concerns.  This  would  make  the  business  a 
science,  and  would  absorb  much  of  the  labor  that  might  seem  superfluous  on  account 
of  organization.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  "captains  of  industry"  are 
to  receive  less  for  their  added  responsibilities  than  they  received  when  they  were 
controlling  smaller  industries. 

EFFECTS   OF  COMBINATIONS,    BENEFICIAL  OR  INJURIOUS. 

I  am  hardly  prepared  to  speak  as  a  prophet  with  reference  to  the  beneficial  or 
injurious  effect  of  combinations.  It  will  be  the  fellow  whose  toe  is  stepped  on  that 
will  make  more  noise  than  the  thousands  who  are  quietly  and  happily  pursuing 
their  callings.  With  every  development  of  human  life  some  must  suffer.  Steam 
was  death  to  the  stage  coach  and  petroleum  to  the  tallow  dip.  If  the  new  condi- 
tions are  best  for  the  greatest  number  they  will  survive,  and  no  man,  much  less  your 
witness,  can  guess  better  than  this. 

REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

"Possible  legislation  to  remedy  any  evils  of  combination"  would  be  fruitless,  in 
my  judgment.  The  public  has  not  profited  by  its  attempts  to  secure  better  terms 
from  the  railroads  by  appealing  to  the  legislature.  If  any  dozen  men  are  in  busi- 
ness, and  competing  with  one  another  for  a  livelihood,  and  they  find  some  effort  is 
made  to  curtail  their  individual  earnings,  they  will  combine  as  one  body  and  secure 
such  a  vantage  ground  as  will  enable  them  in  the  future  to  gain  greater  advantages 
than  if  they  had  been  left  to  compete  with  one  another.  Competition  will  not  cease 
so  long  as  there  is  a  human  mind.  It  is,  however,  to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  with  less 
waste  and  more  intelligence,  less  speculation  and  more  openness.  The  quality  of 
products  is  to  be  raised  and  extreme  fluctuations  are  to  be  ended;  but  legislation, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  disinterested  layman,  can  not  serve  to  increase  competition, 
but  rather  lessen  it. 

EWECT  OP   AN    INCREASE    IN   THE   PRICE   OF    IRON    .\ND    STEEL    UPO.V   THE   CONSUMER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  iron 
and  steel  does  not  affect  the  small  consumer.  In  your  judgment,  does  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  tubes,  such  as  are  used  for  supplying  gas  to  houses,  water 
and  heating  purposes,  etc.,  increase  the  cost  of  plumbing  to  the  consumer? — A.  That 
would  considerably  increase  the  cost  to  the  man  doing  plumbing. 
Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  building? — A.  For  a  new  house  it  would  add  to  the  cost 
Q.  That  is  simply  one  illustration.  Do  you  think  that  speaking  generally  one 
could  say  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  not  increased  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
price  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  should  say  to  the  small  consumer 
it  would  represent  a  very  small  increase,  while  to  the  man  that  would  buy  a  carload 
it  would  show  a  large  increase. 

THE  purchase  OF  IRON   AND  STEEL  BY   MIDDLEMEN   FOR  SPECULATIVE   PCRPOSES. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  persons  who  stand  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. Are  they  responsible  for  the  increased  price  in  any  way  other  than  through 
the  fact  that  they  buy  in  advance  for  speculative  purposes? — A.  I  think  nobody  would 
deny  it  is  a  speculative  purchase.  I  could  best  illustrate  that  by  the  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  for  the  past  2  or  3  years.  In  1899  we  had  a  very  large  advance  in  iron 
and  steel.  Prices  started  from  as  low  as  1  cent  a  pound  and  went  up  to  as  high  as  2  J  or  3 
cents  a  pound.  That  maximum  price  was  reached  in  the  early  part  of  1899.  As  the 
election  approached,  or  rather  as  the  convention  approached  and  the  election  came 
upon  us,  prices  went  down,  and  during  that  time  there  was  great  activity  in  agricul- 
tural interests.  They  were  free  buyers,  but  our  salesmen  reported  that  the  little 
storekeeper,  the  man  who  wasaccustomed  to  carry  10  kegs  of  wire  nails,  or  a  few  reels 
of  wire  rope,  or  a  few  horseshoes,  allowed  his  stock  to  run  down  to  the  very  lowest 
point.  The  consumption  was  going  on  steadily  all  the  time,  and  when  the  election 
was  decided,  and  it  seemed  as  though  we  would  have  good  prices,  then  these  same 
people  replenished  their  stocks,  deliveries  became  more  and  more  delayed,  and  there 
was  a  rush  of  business,  as  there  is  to-day.  I  do  not  think  the  consumption  varied 
more  than  15  per  cent.     Consumption  ^\■as  going  on  continuously  all  the  time. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  prices  going  down  decidedlyjusta  little  while_ before  the  election, 
owing  to  the  uucertainty  as  to  the  future.  Was  that  the  cause,  in  your  judgment?— 
A.  Yes. 

BCONOMIES  EEALIZED  BY   CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  various  economies  that  could  be  effected  by  consolidation. 
Will  you  enumerate  briefly  what  the  chief  economies  are,  in  your  judgment?— A. 
If  there  are  5  concerns  there  are  5  presidents,  5  secretaries,  5  treasurers,  and  so  on. 
Under  consolidation  they  would  be  reduced  to  1  president,  and  possibly  the  other 
persons  might  be  regarded  as  the  executive  board.  There  are  fewer  branch  offices, 
which  are  very  expensive.  There  is  less  expense  entailed  in  the  effort  to  secure  busi- 
ness.    Of  course  the  same  economies  would  apply  to  all  the  various  departments. 

Q.  The  economies,  then,  in  your  judgment,  are  largely  the  saving  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  administrative  end? — A.  I  do  not  maintain  that  there  is  necessarily 
a  saving  in  money,  but  there  is  a  saving  in  the  number  of  people  who  are  doing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work. 

RELATIVE    EPFICIENCY    OP    ADMINISTRATION    IN    LARGE    AND    SMALL    SCALE    PRODUCTION. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  the  administration  in  a  large  establishment  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  effective  than  in  a  large  one? — A.  It  ought  to  be  more  effective. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  would  you  say  that  it  had  been? — A.  Anything  I  could 
say  would  be  purely  theoretical.  That  would  provoke  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  individualism  of  the  old  methods  would  develop  a  higher  quality  than  the 
specialization  of  the  new  methods.  That  is  pure  theory,  and  I  am  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  It  was  largely  along  that  line  that  I  asked  the  question.  We  have  had  consid- 
erable testimony  on  both  sides,  some  thinking  that  the  interest  of  the  individual 
producer  would  enable  him  to  be  more  successful  than  a  person  working  on  a  salary 
for  a  large  corporation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  organization  has  been 
brought  out;  and  it  was  along  that  line  that  I  wished  your  opinion,  if  you  had  one 
that  was  at  all  definite. — A.  In  the  condjict  of  our  own  business,  I  believe  that  the 
best  service  is  done  where  those  associated  with  us  profited  in  proportion  as  we  prof- 
■  ited.  That  is  the  way  we  conduct  our  business,  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  the  most 
successful  concerns  in  general  have  conducted  their  business. 

Q.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  more  in  detail?  Does  that  mean,  as  the  profits 
of  a  large  organization  increase,  they  should  be  more  or  less  divided  among  the  work- 
ers?— A.  To  get  the  best  results,  yes. 

EFFECT  OF   COMBINATIONS  UPON   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  system  of  consolidation  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
substantial  suppression  of  competition? — A.  No;  I  should  say  it  would  be  developed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  what  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Well,  I 
suppose  the  purpose  of  that  organization  which  has  been  effected  recently  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money — largely  by  the  practice  of  economies.  Now,  the  profits 
are  not  usually  voluntarily  diminished  in  business.  If  every  manufacturer  would 
make  his  profits  based  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  he  would  not  have  much  competition,  but 
if  by  any  apparent  monopoly  he  magnifies  those  profits,  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
other  people  to  enter  into  competition  with  him.  Personally,  I  would  welcome  high 
prices  in  any  commodity,  because  there  follows  lower  prices,  which  would  not  other- 
wise exist  unless  the  profits  were  large.  I  think  an  illustration  of  that  is  seen  in  the 
condition  of  the  tin-plate  business  in  Wales.  Profits  have  been  very  small.  Had 
they  been  large  they  could  have  accumulated  enough  to  introduce  labor-saving 
devices,  as  has  been  the  case  with  our  American  manufacturers,  and  in  that  way 
greatly  reduce  the  cost;  but  being  without  any  money,  they  could  not  do  so. 

Q.  There  have  been,  of  course,  a  great  many  consolidations  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  during  the  last  few  years.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  there  has 
been  any  particularly  monopolistic  effect  from  these  consolidations?  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  goods? — A.  There  was  never  any  diffi- 
culty in  securing  supplies.  Any  one  has  been  able  to  get  an  abundance  of  supplies 
on  equal  terms  with  other  consumers,  and  at  prices  which  are  satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  get  supplies  from  the  consolidation  or  outside,  or  either?— 
A.  From  the  consolidation  or  other  concerns. 

Q.  It  would  be  your  jud§:ment,  then,  that  these  various  consolidations  have  not 
succeeded  in  stifling  competition?— A.  I  think  no  effort  has  been  made  to  do  so. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  take  the  general  position  that  prices  in  the  long  run  are 
lowered  by  combinations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  temporarily  they  have  been  raised? — A.  By  the  large  profits  that 
result  from  these  combinations  new  and  similar  enterprises  are  entered  upon.  Then, 
as  I  stated,  there  comes  an  excess  of  production  and  prices  drop,  and  new  forms  of 
economy  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  survive. 

STIMULUS  GIVEN   BY  COMBINATIONS  TO   THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF   NEW  PLANTS  AND  TO  THE 
ADOPTION   OF  IMPROVED   METHODS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  that  combination  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new 
plants?— A.  Largely. 

Q.  And  in  the  establishment  of  these  new  plants  the  most  improved  methods  are 
applied? — A.  Necessarily,  yes.  I  might  illustrate  that  by  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  a  large  manufacturer  and  making  about  $50,000  a  year.  He  had  a  very 
comfortable  business.  When  the  panic  of  1893-1895  came  on,  prices  went  to  a  level 
where  he  was  losing  money.  At  this  point  he  introduced  labor-saving  devices, 
watched  all  his  expenses,  and  in  the  next  year  following  this  he  came  out  even.  Then 
the  good  times  followed  after  1896-97,  and  he  then  made  $50,000  a  year,  which  was 
really  the  result  of  the  economies  forced  upon  him  by  the  hard  times.  That  is  my 
point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  the  same  way  economies  will  be  forced  by  the  more  vigor- 
ous competition  of  combinations? — A.  I  should  say  that  if  a  manufacturer  of  iron 
and  steel  should  put  up  a  plant  of  the  most  modern  character  to-day,  it  would  be 
antiquated  in  5  years. 

competition   between   COMBINATIONS  AND   INDEPENDENT  CONOEKNS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Has  any  competition  of  any  magnitude  sprung  up  since  the 
new  combinations  have  been  formed,  and,  if  so,  where  are  the  new  plants?  You  have 
alluded,  for  instance,  to  the  tin  plate  and  other  combinations  and  the  recent  combines 
in  steel  and  iron. — A.  There  are  a  good  many  very  large  steel  concerns  in  existence 
to-day  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  Have  they  been  induced  by  the  combination? — A.  They  were  prior  to  the  con- 
solidation. They  were  induced  to  go  into  business  by  the  general  and  unusual — I 
would  say  abnormal — prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  in  the  last  4  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  reasonable  sum  of  money  could  be  put  into  the  tin-plate 
industry  in  competition  with  this  combination  as  it  now.  exists  with  any  hopes  of 
success?— A.  Well,  a  reasonable  sum  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  determine.  There  is  a 
concern  at  Sharon,  Pa.  I  think  their  capitalization  is  from  7  to  9  million.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount.  You  can  not  conduct  an  iron  business  profitably  except 
with  a  large  capital. 

Q.  Have  these  works  started  up  yet? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  running. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  saw  by  the  morning  paper  that  Mr.  Schwab,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  visited  their  works  yesterday,  and  said  it  was  a 
very  large  and  fine  plant.  Some  departments  have  been  running,  I  think,  for  a 
month  or  two. 

Q.  It  is  not  long  enough  to  know  whether  they  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
combination? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  point  is  not  that  they  could  successfully  compete, 
but  in  the  natural  order  of  things  the  effort  would  be  made  to  compete? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  be  developed  afterwards  whether  they  could  successfully  compete? — 
A.  Time  alone  could  determine  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  they  not  merely  follow  thei price  made  by  the 
combine?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  strictly  competition? — A.  Well,  as  merchants  we  employ  salesmen,  and 
the  main  purpose  of  a  salesman  is  to  find  out  the  other  fellow's  price.  That  is  not 
what  we  tell  him  to  do.  We  tell  him  to  get  orders,  but  the  main  purpose  is  to  find 
out  the  other  man's  price,  and  if  he  finds  it  out  and  he  can  not  get  an  order  at  a 
nominal  concession — a  concession  too  slight  to  be  of  importance — he  is  not  worthy 
of  the  salary  he  is  drawing.  I  do  not  think  an  absolutely  level  price  is  possible 
except  on  an  advancing  market.  It  has  always  been  on  an  advancing  market  in  all 
sorts  of  iron  and  steel  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  the  establishment  of  a  small  or  great  manufacturing 
establishment,  is  not  the  important  fact  that  it  goes  into  existence  and  becomes  an 
important  competitor,  price  or  no  price? — A.  Yes;  until  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
court. 
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Q.  And  whether  the  competing  company,  great  or  small,  generally  accepts  the 
price  of  the  combination  or  not,  that  competing  company  will  get  its  product  out  and 
find  its  customer  and  will  possibly  shade  the  price? — A.  Yes;  if  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  the  case  of  severe  competition,  would  not  the  large 
combinations  be  able  to  freeze  out  the  small  concerns? — A.  It  would  be  at  such  a 
frightful  sacrifice  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  make  any  attempt  in  that  direction. 

COMBINATIONS  ARE  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  THE  SMALL   CONCERNS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  could  they  not  follow  the  smaller  concern  into  any 
given  market,  undersell  in  that  particular  market,  and  recoup  in  the  general  market?— 
A.  I  think  they  could  reach  markets  that  would  not  otherwise  be  sought  for  or  held 
by  a  small  concern,  but  I  would  say  this,  as  a  general  law:  That  combinations  are 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  small  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  wish  you  would  follow  that  out  a  little  further. — A.  I  would 
put  that  down  as  a  general  law.  On  the  line  which  I  said,  a  large  concern  has  to 
appear  under  a  formal,  and  generally  under  a  public,  program;  a  small  concern  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  its  methods  and  its  operations  to  itself.  It  can  seek  spe- 
cialties on  which  there  is  a  larger  profit.  It  can  conform  its  operations  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  its  customers,  and  it  has  the  right  to  make  a  slight  concession  at  all 
times,  and  in  a  way  that  is  not  known  to  the  large  concern.  I  would  illustrate  that 
by  something  that  happened  in  Chicago.  It  was  at  the  time  the  interstate-commerce 
law  was  passed,  and  one  of  our  larger  clubs,  the  same  as  the  Merchants'  Club,  was 
discussing  this  law.  Senator  Cullom,  the  author  of  the-  bill,  was  there  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  I  believe,  and  naturally  defended  it,  and  there  were  present  also  either  one 
or  two  of  the  corporation  counsels  of  the  railroads.  They  opposed  it,  but  to  my  mind 
the  speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett 
&  Co.  They  are  probably  the  largest  hardware  dealers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  made  the  remark  that  I  have  just  made^that  there 
never  had  been  a  combination  maintained  in  his  business,  and  that  a  combination 
was  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  little  fellow,  whose  growth  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  large  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  what  is  the  benefit  of  all  these  large  concerns?  Why 
should  we  have  combinations  if  the  smaller  operators  have  the  advantage  over  the 
larger  ones? — A.  Well,  if  you  and  I  are  running  small  grocery  stores  diagonally 
across  the  street,  and  we  each  employ  a  clerk,  a  telephone,  and  a  delivery  wagon, 
and  you  come  to  me  and  say,  "Now,  you  must  sell  out  to  me  and  we  will  run  one 
concern.  We  will  get  rid.of  one  of  those  delivery  wagons  and  get  rid  of  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  I  will  give  you  a  job  as  my  chief  salesman."  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment there  is  apparently  an  immediate  advantage,  but  we  begin  to  get  a  little  more 
money,  and  we  have  more  courage;  we  get  a  front  seat  in  the  church,  and  finally 
our  scale  of  living  gets  onto  a  plane  which  involves  personal  expenditures  which 
we  never  contemplated  before.  Now,  another  fellow  comes  along  and  goes  back 
to  the  corner  that  I  left,  and  his  growth  is  at  your  expense  and  my  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that  small  produc 
ers  and  refiners  of  oil  benefit  by  the  great  Standard  Oil  combination? — A.  I  am  not 
in  the  oil  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  principle  you  speak  about  applies  in  that  business? — A.  I 
would  say  this:  I  pay  less  money  for  the  oil  I  burn  on  my  table  than  for  the  water  I 
drink. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that,  since  there  are  independent  produc- 
ers and  refiners  of  oil  who  are  conducting  business  at  a  profit,  this  principle  you 
speak  about  enables  them  to  continue? — A.  I  can  say  from  hearsay,  but  not  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  there  are  a  number  of  independent  refiners  who  are  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  on  actual  capital  employed.  I  could  not  name  you  those 
concerns,  but  I  am  told  that  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  the  octopus  has  benefited  instead  of  injured  them? — A.  I  should  say  it 
would. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  followed  up  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  sold  in  given  markets  at  a  much  less  price  than  it  has  sold  to 
the  general  consumer,  and  has  followed  them  from  market  to  market  and  destroyed 
their  business,  over  and  over  again?— A.  It  is  so  stated  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  book,  Wealth 
V.  Commonwealth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fae«uhae.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  smaller  foundries,  which  manu- 
facture sundries,  often  reap  a  profit  amounting  to  20  or  even  30  or  more  per  cent  in 
casting,  manufacturing,  and  finishing  of  products  which  the  larger  manufacturers 
never  handle  at  all?— A.  The  smaller  a  manufacturer  is  the  greater  his  percentage  of 
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profit  must  be.  I  should  say  that  that  is  a  pretty  fair  rule,  because  the  fixed  cliarges 
(jf  a  small  concern  are  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  profit.  That  is,  a  concern 
could  just  as  well  melt  20  tons  a  day  as  1. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  nearly  all  of  those  small  concerns  have  the  advantage  in 
making  the  price  and  doing  the  work  for  all  odd-sized  castings? — A.  That  is  by 
reason  of  their  propinquity;  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Q.  Larger  concerns  never  compete  in  that  at  all,  so  that  the  sundry  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  must  be  quite  a  large  figure  for  these  small  concerns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  isn't  here  a  case  where  a  considerable  profit  goes  to  the  small  concerns  that 
does  not  go  to  the  larger  ones? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  organization  of  the  steel  combinations  of  2  or  3  years  ago  (not  refer- 
ring to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation)  there  have  been  in  existence,  in  apparent 
prosperity,  several  independent  iron  and  steel  manufactories? — A.  Oh,  they  have  all 
made  tremendous  profite. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  get  supplies  as  readily  from  independent  concerns  as 
from  the  combinations  themselves,  and,  substantially,  on  as  good  terms? — A.  The 
only  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  has  been  by  reason  of  the  great  demand,  that  is 
all;  there  has  been  no  other  trouble  of  any  kind. 

EXPORT  AS  COMPARED  WITH   HOME   PRICES  ON   IRON   AND   STEEL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Can  you  give  any  information  with  reference  to  the  relative 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  for  export  as  compared  with  those  for  home  consumption?— 
A.  Well,  in  our  line  there  is  no  difference.  We  do  some  export  business,  and  in 
our  negotiations  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  made  a  distinct  effort  to  get  a  lower  price, 
by  reason  of  its  being  export  business,  and  we  were  unsuccessful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  your  line? — A.  We  are  dealers  in  boiler  plates, 
bar  iron,  sheets,  and  products  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  jobbers? — A.  You  may  call  us  jobbers;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  According  to  your  experience  of  the  last  2  or  3  years,  you 
have  been  unable  to  give  a  lower  price  for  export  than  for  home  consumption? — A. 
Yes.  There  is  another  very  curious  thing  about  business,  and  it  is  human.  If  any 
of  you  gentlemen  are  in  business  I  think  you  will  recognize  it.  A  man  usually  gets 
a  better  price  for  what  he  sells  at  home  than  abroad.  Business  that  is  at  my  door 
I  think  belongs  to  me,  but  I  am  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  get  a  foreign  market, 
because  by  that  very  process  I  reduce  my  cost  at  home.  By  a  foreign  market  I  mean 
a  market  outside  of  my  natural  territory.  I  would  say  the  Chicago  merchants  sold 
for  less  money  in  Omaha  than  they  did  in  Peoria,  because  they  are  either  competing 
with  St.  Paul  on  one  side  or  St.  Louis  on  the  other,  and  I  would  say  that  they  sold 
for  less  money  in  Denver  than  in  Omaha,  and  for  even  less  in  San  Francisco  than  in 
Denver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  On  that  same  principle  the  great  combinations  will  sell 
cheaper  in  England  or  Germany  or  Russia  than  they  will  in  the  United  States? — A. 
I  think  we  all  would  do  that.  I  would  call  that  very  similar  to  exploiting  a  mine. 
Now,  the  imprudent  man  would  exhaust  his  ore  and  take  his  profit  and  close  up  the 
mine.  A  prudent  man  takes  a  certain  amount  of  his  profit  in  dead  work,  you  may 
call  it,  advancing  its  sureness  in  the  continuation  of  the  business.  To  get  business, 
for  example,  from  Portland,  the  method  may  be  adopted  of  sending  a  salesman  there 
at  a  very  large  expense,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  in  prices  may  be  made  to 
dealers  there.  Whichever  way  is  adopted,  the  expense  comes  out  of  the  profits  in 
some  form  or  other.     Either  the  customer  receives  the  benefit,  or  it  is  given  to  the 


Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  no  danger  that  the  St.  Louis  man  or  the 
Omaha  man  may  make  an  invasion  into  that  territory  on  the  same  principle? — A. 
Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Then  it  equalizes  the  price? — A.  But  he  can  not  get  back  to  my  place;  he  can 
get  a  neutral  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  think  this  same  method  is  employed  by  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  enter  our  market? — A.  It  has  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  Why  not  now? — A.  They  can  not  do  it;  their  prices  are  too  high  to  permit  it. 

Q.  Too  high  on  account  of  what? — A.  They  can  not  produce  over  there  nearly  as 
cheaply  as  we  can. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  only  reason  for  their  not  coming  into  this  territory? — A. 
Yes. 

THE  tariff  and   COMPARATIVE  LABOR  COSTS. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  tariff? — A.  You  mean  in  reference  to  this  at  the 
present  time? 
Q.  Yes;  any  time.     When  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can  produce  cheaper 
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than  they  can  abroad  what  do  we  want  a  tariff  for? — A.  I  should  say  that  when  the 
price  reaches  that  point  the  tariff  ceases  to  be  of  any  service  to  us. 

Q.  This  very  statement  you  have  made  to  the  effect  that  American  goods  are  often 
sold  abroad  cheaper  than  they  are  sold  in  the  United  States  has  been  given  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff?— A.  Well,  if  I  were  a  manufacturer  I  should  say 
that  that  was  not  a  sufficient  argument;  but  as  a  taxpayer  I  should  say  that  it  was. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  then,  as  a  jobber  and  not  as  a  manufacturer? — A.  Well,  a 
jobber  is  a  very  small  factor  in  the  whole  situation.  He  is  a  distributer,  and  a  man 
of  very  small  importance  in  the  fight.     He  is  a  very  necessary  man,  however. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  here  the  other  day  took  very  strong  grounds  against  the  removal 
of  the  tariff.'  He  spoke  probably  as  a  manufacturer  then? — A.  As  I  read  it,  the  only 
thing  he  laid  stress  on  was  the  tin-plate  tariff. 

Q.  He  spoke  concerning  the  tariff  on  all  goods  where  labor  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  product;  on  steel  rails  and  billets  he  thought  possibly  there  was  not 
so  much  difference.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that  subject? — A.  I  have  not 
considered  the  tariff,  because  it  has  not  seemed  a  necessary  matter  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  we  have  been  such  free  exporters.  We  have  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  getting  business,  and  we  have  done  business  in  Africa  in  competition  with  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Have  you  been  getting  prices  as  high  as  you  are  getting  in 
the  United  States? — A.  Not  only  the  prices,  but  the  way  we  get  the  business  is  easy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Where  do  you  obtain  the  materials  used  in  your  busi- 
ness?— A.  Largely  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 

Q.  You  buy  from  manufacturers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  middleman  between  the  producers  and  consumers? — A.  We  are. 

Q.  If  you  can  take  goods  as  middlemen  and  make  a  profit,  certainly  the  manufac- 
turer selling  directly  to  the  foreign  market  can  sell  as  cheaply  as  you  can? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. Our  product  was  for  material  for  the  South  African  mines.  We  brought  it 
up  to  Chicago  and  converted  it  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  to  be  used — that  is,  in 
the  form  of  tanks — and  shipped  it  to  Africa. 

Q.  You  applied  an  extra  amount  of  labor  to  that  raw  material,  did  you  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  how  much  labor  was  thus  supplied,  and  how  much  addi- 
tional cost  was  given  to  the  product? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  will  give 
you  what  I  think  you  are  trying  to  get  at  in  another  way.  We  were  able  to  get  that 
business  in  Africa,  first,  because  the  price  of  raw  material  in  this  country  permitted 
us  to  do  so  in  competition  with  the  raw  material  in  England,  but  more  largely  because 
the  methods  of  handling  material  in  American  shops  is  very  much  better  than  those 
in  English  shops.  They  are  under  the  control  of  labor  organizations  there.  That 
makes  American  competition  very  easy  on  engines,  machinery,  and  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Are  your  goods  secured  in  any  way  by  patents? — A.  No. 

Q.  Haven't  you  labor  organizations  in  your  works? — A.  We  are  not  manufacturers. 
We  sublet  that  work. 

Q.  You  know,  of  course,  what  the  raw  material  costs  you  per  ton.  Can  you  state 
what  cost  is  added  by  reason  of  the  work  which  you  do  on  every  ton? — A.  You  know 
that  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  Of  course  if  plate  steel  was  2  cents  a  pound 
and  additional  labor  was  a  cent  a  pound  there  would  be  50  per  cent,  and  if  plate  steel 
was  1  cent  a  pound  and  labor  1  cent,  there  would  be  100  per  cent. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed  that  where  labor  was  a  large  element  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product,  the  necessity  for  tariff  protection  was  greater.  I  wanted  to  try  and 
draw  out,  if  I  could,  the  additional  labor  cost  that  was  added  bj;  reason  of  your  han- 
dling the  raw  material  which  )fOU  received. — A.  Of  course  the  little  we  do  is  trifling 
as  to  the  great  general  proposition,  but  in  certain  forms  of  sheet  steel  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  I  will  say  that  the  price  to-day  is  lower  in  England  than  it  is  here. 
That  is,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor.  The  other  forms — that  is,  of  a  thick 
material — are  less  here,  because  that  work  is  done  here  with  little  labor.  You  start 
with  a  sheet  of  steel  like  this  [indicating]  and  pass  it  back  and  forth  through  the  rolls, 
gradually  bringing  it  down  as  thin  as  that  [indicating] ;  when  it  gets  down  to  that 
thickness  they  can  beat  us  to-day  in  price,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  ot  common  and 
very  cheap  labor,  but  where  you  start  with  a  thick  piece  like  that  [indicating]  we  can 
beat  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  say  you  were  not  a  manufacturer? — A.  No;  we 
are  not. 

Q.  Yon  let  your  manufacturing? — A.  We  sublet  it;  yes. 

1  See  pp.  456,  465.^66,  516. 
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THE   UNITED   STATES  STEEL  CORPOKATION. 

Q.  You  buy  your  material  which  is  manufactured  from  the  concerns  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  We  do  now;  we  did  not  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  been  selling  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  yet. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  the  concerns  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
manufacture  along  this  line  of  yours? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  their  intention  to  do  that? — A.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  competent  to 
apeak  on  that  subject,  but  as  a  matter  of  business  policy  I  should  think  it  would  be 
more  natural  for  them,  dealing  in  large  quantities  sia  they  do,  to  deal  rather  in  ton- 
nage than  in  finished  products. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  their  intention  to  combine  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  all 
its  ramifications? — A.  I  can  not  imagine  any  such  intentions. 

FUNCTION    OP  THE    MIDDLEMAN    IN    THE    IRON    AND    STEEL   TRADE. 

Q  I  was  wondering  whether  it  wao  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany to  eliminate  the  middlemen  of  your  character  and  thus,  as  they  say,  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  removing  commissions  and  profits  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. — A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
keep  us  awake  at  night.  Except  during  the  experimental  stage,  I  feel  absolutely 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  one  to  establish  equilibrium  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer; otherwise  there  will  be  chaos  in  the  business.  If  all  stocks  were  held  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  public  would  suffer  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain  supplies  under 
stress  of  accident  or  unexpected  circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  is  an  argument  for  the  continuation  of  the  middle- 
man or  the  distributer? — A.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  think  if  I  were  a  man- 
ufacturer I  would  view  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  always  be  a  necessity  for  middlemen  in  your  business? — 
A.  Our  business  has  been  a  growing  one,  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  a  concern  like  ours. 

Q.  When  these  great  combinations  claim  so  much  for  their  methods  of  direct  dis- 
tribution they  refer  simply  to  the  immediate  product,  do  they  not?  Is  there  not  in 
the  iron  trade,  even  if  you  do  not  include  hardware,  a  large  percentage  of  other 
products  which  are  not  in  the  combination  at  all,  and  yet  which  really  require  the 
services  of  concerns  like  Kyerson  &  Co.  in  order  to  reach  the  consumer  in  the  most 
economical  way? — A.  A  merchant  comes  in  contact  with  the  consumer  in  the  infancy 
of  the  trade.  Our  concern,  for  example,  has  been  doing  business  in  Chicago  for 
nearly  60  years,  nourishing  the  trade  in  one  way  or  another  by  credit  or  price. 
There  will  doubtless  come  a  time,  however,  when  the  large  concerns  will  outgrow 
us.  They  have  all  grown  up  in  Chicago  since  our  house  was  founded.  When  Mr. 
Ryerson  began  business  in  Chicago  in  1842  there  was  not  even  a  railroad  there.  In 
our  business  the  merchant  serves  as  a  buffer  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer, supplies  the  unexpected  and  the  occasional  want;  he  is  the  banker;  he  per- 
mits the  manufacturer  to  operate  when  there  is  a  sudden  cessation  of  orders;  he  is  a 
regular  depot  store  of  supply.  It  is  he  who  permits  the  consumer  to  have  his  wants 
supplied  regularly.  I  should  say  the  middleman  is  the  fly  wheel  of  business  if  he 
does  business  legitimately,  if  he  is  honest,  pays  cash,  and  pays  all  expenses  of 
distribution. 

THE  IRON   AND  STEEL  TRADE   DURING  RECENT  YEARS — MOVEMENT   OP  PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  spoke  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  as  having  been 
abnormally  good  during  the  last  3  or  4  years.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  been 
unnatural,  or  that  it  has  been  unprecedentedly  good? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  an 
advance  in  prices  of  200  or  300  per  cent  gives  abnormal  prices. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  advance? — A.  You  recollect  the  dark  days  from 
1893  to  1895?    I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  these  things  now. 

Q.  Prices  were  quite  abnormally  low? — A.  Abnormally  low. 

Q.  Then  an  advance? — A.  People  do  not  buy  on  a  falling  market.  It  chills  pur- 
chases when  prices  get  down,  and  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  they  are 
going  lower  where  there  is  one  for  their  going  higher.  The  same  is  true  when  they 
get  to  the  top;  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  the  prices  are  going  just  a  little 
beyond.  When  prices  were  low  you  could  get  satisfaction  easily;  people  seemed 
crazy  to  sell;  business  was  stimulated,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  shortage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  prices  go  down  from  50  to  75  per  cent  below  cost? 
You  have  said  that  they  have  gone  up  200  or  300  per  cent.— A.  I  said  in  1899  prices 
advanced  from  100  to  200  per  cent. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  your  basis  of  comparison?— A.  We  started  at  the 
basis  of  $20  and  went  up  to  $45. 

Q.  The  120  price  was  an  abnormally  low  price?^A.  Below  cost. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fair  comparison  to  speak  of  an  abnormal  advance  over  an  abnormal 
reduction?— A.  When  I  say  it  was  below  cost,  I  mean  it  was  below  cost  by  a  very 
little  amount. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Something  above  cost  would  be  normal,  would  it  not?— 
A.  A  manufacturer  ought  to  make  25  per  cent  profit  on  a  business. 

Q.  Then  a  jobber  must  make  something?— A.  Oh,  a  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  Jobbers  live  for  the  public  good,  I  suppose? — A.  No;  they  are  living  for  the 
jobbers'  good. 

Q.  Well,  to  be  candid  about  it,  a  manufacturer  must  have  a  little  profit  and  the 
jobber  must  have  a  little  profit? — A.  A  manufacturer  ought  to  have  a  large  profit  in 
this  age  when  changes  in  the  methods  of  production  are  so  rapid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  It  is  normal  for  the  manufacturers'  profit  to  be  larger  than 
the  others? — A.  Yes;  many  fold  larger. 

NEW   USES   FOR   IRON   AND   STEEL — THEIR   EFFECT   UPON   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  there  been  any  new  uses  of  steel  and  iron  which 
would  naturally  call  for  an  increased  tonnage  and  justify  by  that  demand  an 
increased  price? — A.  There  are  new  uses  coming  constantly  which  enlarge  the 
demand  and  cause  higher  prices  to  follow. 

Q.  One  or  two  of  the  largest  manufacturers  have  testified  before  the  commission 
that  the  new  uses  of  steel  for  structural  purposes,  frames  for  buildings,  for  vessels, 
and  for  bridges  call  for  a  tonnage  greater  than  all  the  world  previously  used.  That 
being  the  case,  and  that  being  of  recent  occurrence,  would  not  this  extraordinary 
demand  justify  a  considerable  advance  in  price,  that  advance  being  perfectly  nor- 
mal?— A.  You  mean  an  advance  in  profit  or  an  advance  in  price? 

Q.  Price. — A.  I  should  say  the  advance  in  price  was  caused  by  the  many  new 
uses.  You  have  omitted  one  which  I  think  is  quite  as  important — that  is,  the  use  of 
steel  in  car  building.  I  know  in  our  particular  branch  of  business — that  is,  heavy 
plates — there  are  more  plates  used  in  building  cars  to-day  than  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  entire  production  of  steel  plates  of  10  years  ago. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  there  is  an  increasing  deraatd  in 
the  market  for  any  commodity  there  is  usually  a  normal  advance  in  price? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  normal .  I  think  that  the  minute  that  any  of  us  anticipate  an  advance, 
all  of  us  rush  in  and  try  to  get  the  advance  before  the  other  fellow  does.  This  cre- 
ates an  abnormal  demand,  and  by  the  time  this  demand  reaches  the  manufacturer 
it  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  we  could  all  be  patient  we  could  all  get  our 
wants  supplied  without  any  great  advance  in  price.  None  of  us  are  patient  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business.  The  little  fellow  who  has  a  blacksmith  shop  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, and  who  is  accustomed  to  buy  a  ton  of  iron,  notices  by  the  papers  that  the 
price  is  going  up,  and  he  thinks  he  will  buy  2  tons.  That  very  thing  extends  all 
along  the  line. 

Q.   You  are  speaking  of  a  characteristic  of  human  nature? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  That  is  one  phase  of  nature.  What  is  normal  is  natural. — A.  That  is  the  nor- 
mal characteristic  of  us  all. 

Q.  Has  human  nature  got  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  a 
demand  is  normal  or  not? — A.  You  can't  always  determine  whether  a  demand  is 
normal  or  not  by  a  measure  of  figures. 

Q.  Is  the  market  overstocked  at  the  present  time  with  iron  and  steel  goods? — A. 
I  should  say  there  is  a  shortage  rather  than  an  overstock  to-day. 

Q.  Are  prices  unduly  high  in  your  judgment? — A.  No;  nobody  could  criticise 
prices  to-day. 

Q.  Then  you  say  nothing  is  abnormal  in  the  present  condition  of  the  market? — A. 
I  would  say  there  is  a  very  much  larger  demand  from  the  consumer  than  we  have 
ever  known  before.  That  is  effected  by  the  demand  for  finished  materials,  farm 
machinery,  stoves,  and  all  sorts  of  household  utensils.  All  interests  of  that  kind 
are  busier  than  ever  before. 

Q.  Is  not  that  apt  to  be  the  case  when  general  prosperity  prevails? — A.  Coincident. 

Q.  And  the  reverse  when  hard  times  are  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  which  is  the  normal  condition? — A.  The  normal  condition  is  the 
fluctuating  condition,  I  suppose.  We  are  moving  up  or  down,  expanding  or  contract- 
ing all  the  time. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  forward  and  upward,  is  it  not? — A.  1  should  eay 
the  tendency  is  to  a  lower  price  and  to  a  larger  production. 
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FORCES   PREVENTING  THE   INTKODUCTION    OF   IMPROVED   5IACHINERY. 


Q.  You  spoke  of  the  tin-plate  business  in  Wales  and  mentioned  that  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  profits  there  the  manufacturers  w^ere  unable  to  introduce  improved 
machinery. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  firm  of  E.  Morewood  &  Co.  had  in  their  possession 
for  several  years  an  improved  machine  that  the  labor  unions  would  not  permit  them 
to  use? — A.  I  have  not.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

EFFECTS   OF   OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  capitalization 
of  these  larger  combinations.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  many  of  the 
larger  combinations,  not  merely  in  iron  and  steel,  but  along  the  whole  line,  are  con- 
Biderably  overcapitalized,  and  many  people  think  that  is  an  injurious  condition.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  this  subject  of  over- 
capitalization, as  to  what  you  understand  by  it,  whether  you  think  it  is  injurious, 
etc. — A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  and  make  a  personal  application  in  my  business. 
If  we  capitalized  the  good  will  of  our  business,  it  would  be  a  burden  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend on  that,  and  I  presume  if  it  should  lie  in  our  power  to  pay  a  dividend  on  that 
we  would  try  to  do  so,  but  it  would  require  the  employment  of  an  unusual  effort 
and  the  creation  of  profits  which  we  probably  would  find  difiicult  to  maintain. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  then,  if  I  understand  the  application,  that  the  proper  basis  of  cap- 
italization would  be  tangible  assets? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  tangible  and  assured,  as 
distinct  from  prospective. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  further  opinion  that  capitalization  above  that  is  likely  to 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumor? — A.  I  should  say  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  competition,  since  every  excessive  capitalization  would  assume  a  capitali- 
zation of  good  will  which  a  competing  concern  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
burdened  with. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  combinations  attempt  to  capitalize  good  will  to  any  great  extent, 
the  result  would  be  that  they  would  probably  attempt  to  increase  or  pay  dividends 
through  prices  rather  higher  than  normal,  and  that  would  almost  inevitably  bring 
new  competitors  into  the  field.  Is  that  your  position? — A.  That  would  be  my  opinion 
and  my  deduction. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS   THE    NATURAL  AND    BENEFICIAL    DEVELOPMENTS   OF   TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  As  a  jobber  you  are  naturally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country,  and  of  people  generally? — A.  We  don't  sell 
to  dealers;  our  business  is  largely  with  consumers. 

Q.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dealer,  do  you  look  with  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension upon  these  combinations  of  great  industries  called  trusts? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  thiak  they  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  r^ard  these  combinations  as  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  that  these  industrial  combinations  came  in  the 
natural  development  of  the  trade  of  this  country.  Don't  they  come  in  the  natural 
development  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  this  new  development  in  industry,  you  think,  would  come  whether  there 
was  any  tariff  in  this  country  or  not? — A.  It  would  come  anyhow.  It  is  the  process 
of  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  expenses.  I  can  state  an  illustration  of  that. 
There  are  2  large  concerns  in  the  West  making  an  article  that  goes  to  the  farmer;  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  article  is  in  the  distribution  of  it,  and  yet  if  those  2  con- 
cerns should  combine  and  by  so  doing  reduce  their  price  25  per  cent  (which  they 
could  easily  do  and  still  make  a  much  larger  profit  than  now,  by  reason  of  the  elim- 
ination of  some  of  the  distributers,  salesmen,  agents,  etc.),  there  would  be  a  clamor 
that  the  farmers  were  being  robbed. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  kind  of  an  industry  is  that?— A.  Agricultural 
machinery.  You  know  that  in  the  bicycle  business  they  used  to  spend  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price  to  get  the  bicycles  into  our  hands. 

COMBINATIONS  REGULATED   BY   NATURAL   LAWS — REMEDIAL   LEGISLATION. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  paper,  I  think,  that  legislation  for  the  control  of  these  com- 
binations would  be  useless  or  unnecessary.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  the  laws  of  trade 
are  not  subject  to  legislation? — A.  I  should  say  that  we  have  good  laws  on  the  statute 
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books  to-day,  but  the  most  relentless  and  untiring  law  is  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  it  reaches  us  instantly  and  individually. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  management  of  the  entire  business  of  the  United 
States  correctives  enough  are  to  be  found  in  natural  laws  for  all  abuses,  without  requir- 
ing recourse  to  politicians  and  statutes? — A.  I  am  an  advocate  of  free  and  unrestricted 
competition,  operating  under  our  laws  to-day. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  take  care  of  business,  and  at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  consumers?— A. 
Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  you  think  the  so-called  trusts  are  organized  in  restraint 
of  competition? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  my  answer  to  that  would  be  that  any  effort 
to  restrain  trade  would  be  reactive  against  the  concerns  attempting  it,  and  they,  and 
not  the  consumer,  would  suffer. 

Q.  So  the  matter  will  ultimately  correct  itself,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Of  course  in 
a  large  enterprise  the  result  is  slower  in  operation,  but  in  the  end  will  be  the  same. 
We  never  have  made  any  money  by  combination  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  We 
have  always  suffered  by  it.  We  have  had  opportunities  personally  of  going  into  com- 
binations, which  we  have  done  in  the  past,  but  not  in  recent  years,  because  it  does  not 
pay.  If  we  had  a  competitor  in  our  own  or  another  city  that  we  could  buy  out,  as 
we  did  once,  the  very  minute  we  bought  that  concern  out  we  reduced  our  price, 
simply  because  we  knew  that  our  trade  would  think  that  by  means  of  our  apparent 
monopoly  we  would  enjoy  for  a  short  time  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them.  I 
think  most  business  men  would  feel  the  same  responsibility  and  act  in  the  same  way 
at  once. 

DANGER  OP   LEGISLATING   FOR  THE  CONTROL   OF   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Believing  these  combinations,  then,  to  be  natural  and  bene- 
ficial, you  see  no  reason  why  any  of  the  good  laws  existing  at  the  present  time  should 
be  changed  merely  to  get  back  at  these  combinations? — A.  My  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  any  law  would  be  in  restraint  of  competition,  because  it  would  have 
to  affect  not  only  existing  interests,  but  other  interests  of  a  similar  nature  which  we 
must  look  forward  to  as  being  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  human  race.  Business 
has  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  greatest  possible  economy,  and  I  would  say 
that  legislation  would  be  in  the  direction  of  restraint  of  trade. 

Q.  Suppose  a  law  should  be  passed  which  would  injure  an  industry;  which  could 
stand  the  bad  effect  of  that  law  the  better,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or 
some  small  concern  that  was  competing  with  it? — A.  That  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer.  Whether  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  might 
be  widows  and  orphans,  could  stand  that  better  than  an  individual  owner  operating 
a  plant  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say  in  the  long  run  the  individual  operator  would 
succeed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  widows  and  orphans  could  stand  the  stress  of  a  storm  or 
shipwreck  better  than  an  athlete? — A.  The  athlete  would  probably  be  left  to  shift 
for  himself,  while  the  widow  or  orphan  would  be  put  in  a  lifeboat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer  to  the  commission  on 
any  ground  that  you  have  not  covered? — A.  I  have  not. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  17, 1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIS  L.  KING, 

Vice-chairman  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Willis 
L.  King  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  official  position.— A. 
Willis  L.  King;  vice-chairman  of  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited;  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

BUSINESS   AND  CAPITALIZATION   OF  THE  JONES   &   LAUGHLIN   COMPANY. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  Jones  &  Laughlin? — A.  The  manufacture  of  steel,  bar 

steel,  structural  steel,  cold-rolled  shafting  and  fittings,  spikes,  and  railroad  specialties. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  the  amount  of  your  business  is  per  annum?— A.  We 
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have  a  yearly  capacity  of  about  750,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  something  less  than 
^at  of  finished  material — say  about  600,000  tons. 

Q.  About  what  would  that  represent  from  the  money  point  of  view?— A .  The  value 
of  the  output  would  depend  on  the  price.  During  the  last  year  I  would  say  it  would 
represent  about  $20,000,000. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  firm  been  in  existence? — A.  About  50  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  incorporated? — A.  We  operate  under  the  limited  partnership  law 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Under  this  limited  partnership  law  is  there  a  fixed  capitalization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  company?— A.  $20,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Jlr.  Philltps.  )  How  long  has  it  been  capitalized  at  that? — A.  I  think  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago  it  was  recapitalized. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  prior  to  that  time? — A.  The  original  capital  established 
some  20  years  ago  was  $5,000,000.  That  was  at  the  time  the  company  was  changed 
from  a  partnership  to  a  limited  partnership. 

SOUKCE  OP  ORE  SUPPLY — THE  T.^RIFP  OX  ORE  AXD  SCRAP  STEEL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Where  do  you  get  the  ores  that  you  use  in  your  manufacture? — 
A.  From  the  Lake  Superior  district. 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  mines  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  ore  product  of  that  region  you  your- 
selves control? — A.  We  use  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
of  ore  per  year;  and  I  should  say  we  had  20  to  25  or  30  years'  supply,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  mine  more  than  you  need  for  your  own  use? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  supply  your  own  needs  entirely? — A.  We  shall  be  from  this 
time  on,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  until  recently. 

Q.  From  whom  have  you  heretofore  been  purchasing  the  ore  that  you  needed? — 
A.  In  the  general  market. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  recent  purchase  of  ore  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  imported  ores? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  ores  are  imported  to  any  considerable  extent? — A.  To 
some  extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  seacoast,  where  the  freight 
is  not  a  factor. 

Q.  Where  do  the  imported  ores  come  from? — A.  Principally  from  Cuba;  some 
from  Spain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  ores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  does  that  affect  the  importation? — A.  I  think  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  affect  the  importation  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  scrap  steel  is  imported? — A.  Not  at  present,  I 
believe. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  scrap  steel  on  its  importa- 
tion?— ^A.  Without  the  tariff  scrap  might  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  tne  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  but  I  believe  the  railroad  freight  to  our  section  would  prohibit 
it,  anyway. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  scrap  steel  that  you  use? — A.  As  a  rule  we  buy  it  in  the 
local  market  from  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments ;  but  just  at  this  time 
we  supply  ourselves  with  all  the  scrap  steel  we  need. 

Q.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff  on  ores  and  scrap 
steel  the  iron  manufactories  on  the  seacoast  would  be  very  greatly  enlarged,  so  that 
those  manufactories  would  be  better  able  than  now  to  supply  the  western  coast  and  the 
South,  and  in  that  way  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  from  England  would  be  shut 
out.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  general  question? — A.  I  think  the  taking  off  of 
the  tariff  on  ore  would  not  have  much  effect  as  far  as  supplying  material  generally  to 
the  United  States. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  opinion,  even  without  the  tariff  foreign  ore  would  be  substan- 
tially as  expensive  as  the  American  ore? — A.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  as  expensive 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  but  I  am  really  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  answering  that 
question,  because  I  do  not  recall  the  duty.     Can  you  tell  me? 

Q.  It  is  $4  a  ton  on  scrap  steel  and  $0.40  a  Ion  on  ore. — A.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
The  tariff  on  ore  is  very  small  and  would  not  make  enough  difference  to  enable 
the  eastern  manufacturer  to  go  into  the  West. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  ore  would  be  likely  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  at  the  present  time  compare  with  that 
of  a  year  ago? — A.  The  price  fixed  this  year  on  standard  old  range  ores  (which  are 
r^rded  as  the  best  grade  of  ore  there)  is  $1.25  a  ton  less  than  it  was  last  year, 
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Q.  Are  the  Lake  Superior  ores  controlled  sufficiently  by  any  one  organization  so  that 
this  organization  substantially  fixes  the  price  for  the  country? — A.  Well,  the  organ- 
ization you  refer  to  would  necessarily  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  fixing  the  price. 

Q.  The  price  they  fix  would  substantially  control  the  market,  you  think?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  implication  is  that  this  $1.25  reduction  is  a  reduction  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation?— A.  That  is  the  way  it  is  regarded  by  iron  men  generally. 

ORB   MINES  AS   A    BASIS  OF  CAPITALIZATION' — DURATION   OP  THE  ORE  SUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  does  the  value  of  your  ore  in  the  mines 
bear  to  the  capitalization  of  your  company? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  value  of  the  ore  in  their  mines  was 
even  greater  than  the  capitalization  of  their  iijuipany.''  I  want  to  know  how  you 
estimate  yours? — A.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  have  such  a  large  proportion  of  ore 
to  our  capital  as  the  United  States  Steel  Coiporation.  I  would  not  like  to  say  off- 
hand what  I  regard  as  the  proper  proportion,  because  I  want  to  answer  the  question 
intelligently. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  value  per  ton  you  put  on  your  unmined  ore? — ^A.  There  are 
so  many  contingencies  to  change  the  price  of  ^'^^  ore  that  it  is  hard  to  answer  that 
question.     I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  it  lauLiligently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  view  of  the  limited  supply  of  ore,  and  in  view  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  steel  products,  do  you  think  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increasing 
value  upon  the  ore? — A.  My  own  opinion  is  that  more  ore  will  be  found  as  it  is 
needed. 

Q.  In  that  vicinity? — A.  Perhaps  not  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  but  possibly  in 
Canada  or  some  other  available  place.  In  other  words,  I  believe  the  visible  supply 
of  ore  is  not  all  that  we  can  expect  in  the  future.  As  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  it  ia 
generally  found  when  it. is  needed,  and  the  higher  priced  it  becomes,  the  greater 
effort  is  made  to  find  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  anticipate  the  discovery  of  more  ores;  I  infer,  then,  that 
you  think  that  one  should  not  estimate  the  present  value  of  the  ore  in  the  mine 
materially  above  its  present  selling  price? — A.  I  would  say,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  become  cheaper  from  year  to  year?— 
A.  It  is  apt,  in  my  opinion,  to  act  very  much  as  oil  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  From  your  knowledge  and  practical  use  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ores  would  you  say  it  is  a  necessity  to  bring  in  foreign  ores  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  fluxing  and  manufacture,  or  have  we  in  this  country  sufficient  ores  of  different 
qualities  without  making  use  of  foreign  ores? — A.  We  have  sufficient  ores  here  in 
great  abundance. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  an  estimate,  geological  or  otherwise,  of  the  visible  supply 
of  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  region? — A.  The  researches  of  the  individual  firms  up 
there,  I  understand,  have  demonstrated  that  up  to  this  time  the  geological  survey  is 
quite  accurate.  They  do  not  find  a  great  deal  of  ore  that  is  not  down  on  the  Govern- 
ment charts.  But  as  I  understand  it,  they  have  never  gone  below  what  is  known  as 
the  green  stone  in  the  ore  formation,  until'  lately  some  ore  has  been  found  below 
that  stone;  so  there  is  possibly  a  chance  of  finding  ore  deeper  down  than  they 
have  anticipated. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  for  80  or  100  years  the  Lake  Superior  district  can  supply 
ore  for  the  steel  manufacture  of  this  country? — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  they  made  any  discoveries  of  ore  of  a  good  quahty  in 
Canada? — A.  To  some  limited  extent;  not  to  a  large  extent,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  may 
be  exhausted  in  80  or  100  years? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  put  that  limit  on  it  myself. 

Q.  Is  that  the  generally  accepted  view? — A.  I  think  it  is  rather  felt  that  the  ore 
will  be  found  when  needed. 

Q.  Of  course  the  ore  that  is  used  exhausts  the  quantity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  that  the  supply  can  be  relied  upon,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  does  not  the  value  of  the  ore  increase  as  the  supply  diminishes? — A. 
That  would  be  true  if  no  fresh  supply  was  found. 

_Q.  Then  may  it  not  be  a  fair  basis  of  capitalization  to  take  that  fact  into  consider- 
ation?— A.  I  think  it  would  to  a  fair  extent. 

Q.  Provided  it  was  not  carried  to  an  extreme? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  geological  estimates  were  made 
about  10  years  ago  covering  the  output  at  that  time;  and  since  then  might  not  the 
greater  demand  shorten  the  life  of  the  mines,  independent  of  new  discoveries?— A. 
Since  that  time  the  Messabi  district  has  been  discovered  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  ore  that  was  never  known  of  before  has  been  put  on  the  market. 

1  See  pp.  467,  464,  467,  472-473,  514-515.  2  See  p.  464. 
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SHIPMENT  OF  OEE — SUPPLY  OF  COAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  have  your  own  vessels  for  shipping  ore,  or  do  j'ou  hire 
vessels  for  that  purpose? — A.  We  have  an  interest  in  a  few  vessels,  but  do  not  own 
them  entirely.    They  bring  only  a  limited  part  of  our  ore  down. 

Q.  How  do  you  ship  the  rest  down — under  long-time  contracts  with  single  firms, 
or  do  you  hire  ships  here  and  there? — A.  The  custom  has  been  in  the  past  to  make 
yearly  contracts  for  the  ore  season. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  making  these  contracts  with  some  of  the  com- 
peting iron  companies  that  own  their  own  fleets,  or  with  outside  vessel  owners? — 
A.  Generally  with  outside  vessel  owners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  there  many  of  these  independent  owners  since  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  Yes;  there  is  still  consid- 
erable vessel  tonnage  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  coal? — A.  We  get  it  up  the 
Monongahela  River,  about  the  same  distance  as  the  Connellsville  field  is  from  Pitts- 
burg. The  place  which  is  the  source  of  supply  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Connells- 
ville region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  the  same  quahty  of  coal  as  the  Connellsville? — A.  AVell, 
it  is  coal  which  is  abundantly  suited  for  our  purposes,  although  it  is  not  regarded  as 
being  strictly  Connellsville  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  have  your  own  coal  mines  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  supply  as  regards  your  future  needs? — A.  We 
certainly  have  35  or  40  years'  supply. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  substantially  as  well  equipped  with  regard  to  coal  as  in  the 
matter  of  ore? — A.  Yes. 

THE  COUESE  OF  PKICES  OF  STEEL — MANUFACTUKERS'  AGREEMENTS  UPON   PRICES. 

Q.  Will  you  indicate  what  has  been  the  course  of  prices  of  your  product  for  some 
5  or  6  years  past? — ^A.  The  price  generally  has  been  extremely  low  during  that  time, 
and  in  many  years  has  been  quite  unprofitable.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1899 
occurred  one  of  the  so-called  booms,  following  the  long  period  of  depression  and 
depreciation  of  stocks,  and  then  the  demand  sprang  up  suddenly  and  we  had  quite 
an  advance  in  price.  During  1899  prices  for  bar  steel  went  up  to  2 J  cents  a  pound. 
As  an  inevitable  result  when  the  reaction  came  about  a  year  ago  they  went  about 
as  far  the  other  way.  They  went  down  to  below  1  cent  a  pound.  So  that  the  prices 
have  been  anything  but  uniform;  and,  really,  under  the  best  conditions  it  would 
require  an  average  of  8  or  10  years  to  bring  the  manufacturer's  profit  to  a  point  where 
he  could  live. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  depression  before  1899  prices  were  so  low  that  you  con- 
sidered the  business  scarcely  profitable? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  prices  stand  now  as  compared  with  1897  or  1898? — A.  Prices  are  prob- 
ably f  5  or  16  a  ton  higher  now  than  then. 

Q.  During  a  considerable  part  of  this  period,  and  particularly  in  1896,  and  also  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  statements  have  been  frequently  made  in  technical  papers  with 
regard  to  so-called  pools  among  iron  manufacturers  with  regard  to  maintaining 
agreements  upon  prices  and  output.  Have  you  been  associated  with  some  of  these 
pools? — A.  Not  to  the  extent  of  calling  them  pools.  As  far  back  as  my  recollection 
goes  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  consultation  at  different  times  between  man- 
ufacturers regarding  prices,  but  the  market  generally  regulates  that.  Such  under- 
standings do  not  last  if  the  market  is  not  back  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  these  understandings  ought  not  to  be  termed  pools,  yet  that  is  the 
name  often  given  to  them  by  the  technical  papers. — A.  I  would  give  them  another 
name  that  the  papers  also  give  them,  which  is  more  nearly  correct,  and  that  is  ' '  gen- 
tlemen's agreements." 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  nature  of  such  agreements? — A.  Generally  to  main- 
tain certain  prices  that  would  allow  the  manufacturer  a  profit. 

Q.  Have  there  been  also  at  times  agreements  upon  a  division  of  territory? — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  a  limitation  of  the  output? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  division  of  the  output  in  the  form  of  restricting  different  man- 
ufacturers to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  entire  output? — A.  That,  I  think,  may  have 
been  Jxue  in  rails,  but  not  in  our  business.     We  are  not  in  raUs,  you  understand. 

Q.  It  has  never  existed  outside  of  rails,  in  your  judgment? — A.  No. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  not  .what  you  call  gentlemen's  agreements  very  often 
broken  by  some  of  the  parties  cutting  prices? — A.  Yes;  and,  as  I  say,  they  are  entirely 
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subject  to  market  conditions.  They  do  not  last  unless  the  market  conditions  are  in 
their  favor.  If  prices  are  advancing,  they  stand,  but  if  prices  go  the  other  way  they 
do  not  last. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  making  these  agreements,  has  it  been  customary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  forfeit  from  one  who  breaks  the  agreement? — A.  No;  not  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Q.  They  are  simply  gentlemen's  agreements — a  matter  of  word  only,  with  no  for- 
feit?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Where  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  structural 
steel?— A.  There  are  6.  These  are  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  A.  &  P.  Roberts 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company, 
the  Passaic  Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  there  are  also  quite  a  number  of  others,  who 
make  some  sizes  but  do  not  make  a  full  line  of  structural  steel. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  structural  steel  a  year  or 
two  ago? — A.  The  consumption  or  the  great  demand  was  the  only  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Did  that  scarcity  create  any  extra  price  for  structural  steel? — A.  As  I  say, 
structural  steel  did  not  reach  as  high  a  point  as  the  competitive  material. 

Q.  So  that  even  during  the  scarcity  you  were  selling  at  almost  the  same  rates  as 
previously? — A.  That  is  true,  except  that  some  manufacturers  did  ask  a  higher  price 
for  very  prompt  shipments. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  "boom"  in  1899  was  the  price  of  structural  steel  higher  on 
account  of  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material  than  it  had  been  a  year  or  so  previously? — 
A.  Yes;  and  on  account  of  the  demand. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  were  your  prices  for  structural  steel  very  close  to  the  price  of 
steel  in  competition? — A.  Going  back  a  great  many  years,  I  do  not  think  they 
were.  I  think  they  were  considerably  higher  than  the  competitive  material;  that  is, 
material  that  everyone  makes,  like  bars.  If  you  go  back  12  or  15  years,  the  price  was 
considerably  higher  than  for  ordinary  competitive  material,  but  the  cost  is  greater. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  price  of  your  building  structural  steel  and  your 
bridge  structural  steel? — A.  No. 

EXPORTATION   OF   PRODUCTS — FOREIGN  AND   DOMESTIC  PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr}  Jenks.  )  Do  you  export  any  of  your  products? — A.  Not  to  any  great 
extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  nature  of  the  product  that  you  have  exported? — A.  Gener- 
ally some  of  our  specialties  in  the  more  highly  finished  state,  like  cold-rolled  shafting. 

Q.  How  do  yoiir  export  prices  compare  with  home  prices? — A.  I  think  they  are 
somewhat  lower,  perhaps;  but  this  you  will  understand  is  not  done  from  choice,  but 
for  the  reason  that  a  manufacturer  can  not  run  his  mill  to  the  best  advantage  unless 
he  runs  full,  and  it  is  better  that  this  surplus  that  can  not  be  sold  in  this  country 
should  be  sold  a  little  cheaper,  if  necessary,  to  save  the  loss  from  limiting  the  output. 
But,  as  I  say,  we  export  so  little  that  it  does  not  cut  any  figure. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  you  do  not  have  any  regular  export  business,  but  export 
only  in  times  when  you  happen  to  have  a  little  surplus  beyond  the  demand  here? — 
A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  When  you  have  exported  in  the  last  year  or  two,  about  what  has  been  the 
difference  between  your  foreign  and  domestic  price? — A.  I  would  say  a  dollar  or  two 
on  the  ton,  and  most  of  that  is  made  up,  I  think,  by  the  great  cost  of  delivery  to  the 
foreign  market,  by  ocean  freights.  In  other  words,  if  we  sell  abroad  we  have  to 
meet  the  foreign  price  or  we  can  not  sell. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  your  product  delivered  free  in  London? — A.  We  generally  sell 
delivered  at  the  foreign  port. 

Q.  How  does  the  ocean  freight  compare  with  the  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
seaport? — A.  Generally  speaking,  the  ocean  freights  to  ports  in  England  is  IJ  to  2 
times  the  railroad  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard. 

SHIPMENT   OF   PRODUCTS — FREIGHT  RATES   AS   A   FACTOR   IN   COMPETITION. 

Q.  In  shipping  to  your  customers  in  the  United  States  do  you  have  printed  and 
sent  to  them  a  regular  schedule  of  freight  rates  to  all  the  different  shipping  ports  in 
the  United  States?— A.  No;  we  depend  on  the  railroad  tariffs  for  ours,  although  I 
believe  some  of  the  recent  combinations  have  for  convenience  gotten  up  a  book, 
which,  however,  is  only  made  up  of  the  railroad  tariffs. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  on  the  part  of  the  different  iron  combinations  that  have  mills 
in  different  localities  to  base  all  shipments  on  a  single  rate,  as,  perhaps,  the  Pittsburg 
rate? — A.  When  agreements  are  made,  shipments  must  necessarily  be  delivered  to 
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everybody  on  the  same  basis.     Therefore  some  central  point  must  be  taken  as  a  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  have  more  than  a  single  establishment?  Do  you  ship,  for  example, 
from  different  places  or  different  establishments? — A.  Only  from  one  place.  We 
have  a  single  plant,  located  at  Pittsburg. 

Q.  From  the  fact  that  you  are  shipping  from  one  central  point,  do  the  freight 
charges  limit  your  own  market  to  a  considerable  extent? — A.  That  has  not  proven 
the  case  as  yet.  This  last  combination  is  of  only  recent  date,  and  I  would  not  care 
to  say  whether  it  would  be  a  handicap  in  the  future  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  practically  throughout  the  entire  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  heretofore  found  it  difficult  to  compete,  for  example,  in  the  central 
West,  with  the  Chicago  establishments,  which  are  nearer  the  market? — A.  We  have 
at  times  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  them  on  account  of  our  distance  from  the 
market  and  on  account  of  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  find  an  ample  market  for  your  entire  output  east  of 
Chicago? — A.  No;  we  could  not  sell  our  entire  output  east  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  percentage  of  your  output  ordinarily  goes  beyond 
Chicago?— A.  I  would  say  about  one-third. 

Q.  Where  are  your  chief  competitors  for  that  western  market  located? — A.  In 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  Taking  Pittsburg  as  the  basic  line,  how  are  the  ship- 
ments of  your  product  divided?- — A.  We  ship  three-fourths  west  of  Pittsburg  and 
one-fourth  east. 

RELATIONS  WITH    EMPLOYEES — WAGES  AND   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Jbnks.)  Do  you  employ  union  or  non-union  labor  in  your  plant? — A.  I 
presume  our  mill  is  what  might  be  called  a  non-union  mill,  although  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  theory  of  trade  unionism;  but  we  find  it  more  desirable  to  treat 
directly  with  our  own  men. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  do  you  have  men  in  your  employ  that  belong  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  We 
do  not  ask  them  whether  they  are  union  men  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  through  union  officers  at  all? — 
A.  Not  for  some  years;  we  did  earlier. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  stop  that  policy? — A.  Probably  3  years  ago. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  wages  in  your  establishment  for  the  last  5 
or  6  years? — A.  The  average  of  wages  has  been  increasing. 

Q.  Was  there  a  decrease  in  the  wages  in  your  mill  during  the  hard  times  of 
1893-1895?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  have  been  increasing  since? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  compare  now  with  wages  in  1891  and  1892? — 
A.  They  are  considerably  higher,  but  I  could  not  give  you  detailed  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scale  of  wages  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  general  information  how  your  wages  compare  with  the 
wages  of  that  scale? — A.  Generally  speaking,  I  would  say  they  were  as  high  or 
higher;  but  you  must  understand  that  every  mill  has  a  special  class  of  machinery, 
more  or  less  modern,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  one  mill  with  another  unless  they 
are  on  the  same  basis  as  to  tonnage  and  machinery. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  average  wages  being  higher,  you  rather  emphasized  the 
word  average.  Is  that  because  of  the  difference  in  estimating  wages  of  the  individ- 
ual workingman  in  your  mill  as  compared  with  those  of  other  plants? — A.  No.  In 
old  times,  a  comparatively  few  skilled  men  in  the  mill  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  men  got  comparatively  small  wages.  Now,  by  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  various  kinds,  the  wages  are  more  gen- 
erally distributed  among  all  the  men  in  the  mill  than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  At  the  time  of  this  inequality  in  wages,  when  comparatively 
few  men  were  getting  high  wages,  were  your  men  then  working  under  the  rules  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  information  as  to  the  amount  actually  earned  by  the  few 
who  earned  the  highest  wages  in  those  days? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  detailed 
information  about  that,  but  in  a  general  way  I  would  say  that  some  few  men  in  the 
old  days  made  as  high  as  130  and  $40  per  day. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  it  customary  for  these  men  who  made  as  high  wages  as  that 
to  hire  other  men  to  do  their  work  in  part— to  hire  them  at  lower  rates? — A.  As  a 
rule,  a  roller  hired  his  crew  and  paid  them  out  of  his  wages;  but  he  still  had  a  hand- 
some residue  left  for  himself. 
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Q.  Did  it  ever  go  so  far  in  your  establishment  that,  in  hiring  his  crew  to  help  him, 
he  practically  hired  another  man  to  do  his  work,  so  that  he  did  practically  nothing 
himself?— A.  I  think  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  say  that,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  a  roller  in  those  days  did  very  little  except  see  that  the  rolls  were  properly 
adjusted  and  that  the  iron  came  out  of  the  proper  size  to  gauge,  and  of  course  the 
most  skill  was  required  about  the  rolls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  the  highest  rate  of  wages  paid  in  your  estab- 
lishment at  the  present  time  aside  from  the  salary  list? — A.  I  have  not  that  data 
with  me.' 

Q.  You  of  course  employ  no  female  help? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Does  this  system  of  crews,  each  with  its  foreman,  exist 
in  the  establishment  now? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  abolished  in  the  Pittsburg  mills  generally? — A.  Three 
or  4  years,  I  would  say. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  the  reason  why,  3  or  4  years  ago,  your  firm  refused  to 
sign  the  amalgamated  scale? — A.  We  had  a  disagreement  with  the  association  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Was  the  disagreement  in  the  matter  of  wages  or  over  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  work? — A.  It  was  a  matter  of  wages. 

Q.  It  was  not  owing  to  any  interference  by  the  labor  organization  with  the  man- 
ner of  working  your  establishment? — A.  No. 

KESPECTIVE  ADVANTAGES  OP  COMBINED   AND    OP    INDIVIDUAL    OWNERSHIP  OP  IRON  AND 

STEEL  PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  In  your  judgment,  is  there  opportunity  for  any  material  sav- 
ings to  be  made  through  a  combination  of  the  iron  and  steel  establishments? — A. 
Yes;  considerable  saving  can  be  made. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  the  sources  of  saving  that  you  think  come  from  com- 
bination?— A.  The  plants  combining  would  make  a  considerable  saving  by  shipping 
the  material  from  the  mill  nearest  the  market.  Then  I  think  a  saving  would  be 
brought  about  by  dispensing  with  a  great  many  superintendents  and  by  consolidating 
the  clerical  force  of  the  different  mills.  A  great  many  high-priced  officers  and  super- 
intendents are  gotten  rid  of. 

Q.  You  would  consider  those  the  two  chief  sources  of  saving? — A.'  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  savings  that  a  combination  of  different  establishmenta 
can  make  in  the  superintending  and  in  the  clerical  force.  Do  you  think  that  you 
yourselves  have  any  advantage,  from  your  concentrated  individual  management, 
from  being  under  the  control  of  men  that  own  your  plant  largely  and  who  in  con- 
sequence have  a  more  direct  personal  interest  in  it  than  any  salaried  officer  of  a 
great  corporation  could  have? — ^A.  I  would  say  that  we  have  some  advantage  in 
that  respect.  There  are  always  some  compensating  conditions  in  this  world,  I  am 
glad  to  say. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    COMPETING    AGAINST   A   GREAT    COMBINATION    IN    THE    IRON    AND    STEEL 

INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  a  great  combination  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
hke  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  weaken  or  strengthen  the  position  of  a 
smaller  and  independent  manufacturing  establishment  like  yours? — A.  Any  concern 
to  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  must  of  course  own  its  raw 
material  and  have  a  mill  well  constituted  and  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  I 
would  say  that  the  large  combination  would  have  a  rather  bad  effect  on  the  small 
manufacturer  who  does  not  own  his  raw  material.  But  I  presuipe  it  will  be  no  dif- 
ferent now  from  what  it  has  always  been  in  the  past.  It  will  be  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  there  perhaps  be  an  advantage  to  the  small  manufac- 
turer who  does  own  his  raw  material  in  that  the  combination  can  set  high  prices 
which  he  can  follow? — A.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  you  must  make  a  certain 
tonnage  in  order  to  get  it  out  at  the  minimum  price.  In  other  words,  a  mill  making 
a  few  hundred  tons  a  day  could  not  compete  with  a  mill  making  as  many  thousand 
tons,  because  the  general  average  of  superintendence  and  everything  else  would  be 
against  the  small  mUl. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  If  the  combining  mills  are  scattered  over  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  is  there  any  economic  advantage  except  what  you  have  spoken 
of  in  regard  to  freight? — A.  I  think  not. 

1  The  highest  rate  paid  was  stated  later  to  be  $20.50  per  day;  the  lowest,  $1.35  per  day. 
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Q.  If  a  mill  is  e';iuipped  with  sufficient  ore  and  other  faciUties  for  making  the  fin- 
ished product,  what  advantages  are  there  in  increasing  the  capital  beyond  what 
would  be  needed  for  a  maximum  efficiency  in  production? — A.  There  would  be  no 
advantage  in  increasing  the  capital  beyond  enough  to  make  possible  a  maximum 
production  to  get  the  best  results.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  your  question, 
a  mill  making  2,000  or  2,500  tons  a  day  could  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  a  mill  mak- 
ing 5,000  tons  per  day.  Two  thousand  or  2,500  tons  a  day  would  be  about  the  point 
where  the  minimum  cost  in  manufacturing  could  be  reached. 

Q:  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  say  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  the  5,000- 
ton  mill? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Or  in  one  that  would  produce  10, 000  or  100, 000  tons  per  day? — A.  No;  Ithinknot. 

Q.  So  a  somewhat  limited  amount  of  capital  could  go  into  the  iron  lausiness  and 
reach  proper  results  in  the  manufacture? — A.  If  the  raw  material  could  be  secured. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  the  cost  of  ironworks  of  the  best  construction  and 
capable  of  producing,  say,  2,500  tons  per  day? — A.  I  would  say  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  combinations  upon 
the  independent  operators? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  independent  or  other  opera- 
tors can  not  expect  to  live,  as  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  if  they  are 
not  fortified  by  abundant  capital,  do  not  own  their  raw  material,  and  have  mills  and 
furnaces  of  the  most  modern  description.  There  are  quite  a  respectable  number  of 
Buch  people  in  existence  to-day,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm. 

Q.  Do  you  'think  that  under  these  conditions  a  man  with  limited  capital  starting 
in  a  business,  in  the  iron  industry,  for  example,  has  the  same  opportunity  he  had 
some  years  ago?  Does  not  the  combination  bar  a  very  large  per  cent  of  persons  from 
entering  upon  this  industry? — A.  Yes;  persona  with  limited  capital  would  be  barred, 
I  think. 

Q.  There  is  not  the  same  opportunity  to  get  on  in  the  world  as  before,  you  think? — 
A.  Well  perhaps  not  in  some  lines,  but  I  believe  there  may  be  more  and  better 
farmers  after  a  while. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  do  not  think  that  competition  has  been  materially 
interfered  with  in  your  industry  by  combinations  of  capital? — A.  No.  I  think  there 
is  a  minority  outside  that  would  prevent  any  unusual  or  extraordinary  adherence  to 
high  prices. 

Q.  Even  though  people  of  small  capital  are  barred  from  entering  these  enterprises, 
may  not  new  organizations  be  formed? — A.  I  think  so.  People  will  put  capital  in 
other  organizations  instead  of  operating  individually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  After  the  combinations  in  iron  and  steel  were  made  a  few 
years  ago,  for  instance,  the  Federal  and  Republic,  etc. ,  did  you  find  any  difference 
.  at  all  in  the  conditions  of  competition? — A.  We  steadily  progressed  in  the  matter  of 
output  and  capital,  notwithstanding  severe  competition  at  times.  I  believe  the  pres- 
ent conditions  resulting  from  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
will  have  a  steadying  effect  on  prices  in  the  place  of  these  extraordinary  and  harmful 
rises  and  falls  in  the  market.  I  would  almost  hazard  the  prediction  that  the  average 
of  prices  of  iron  in  the  next  10  years  would  not  be  much  different  from  the  average 
of  the  last  10  years,  but  there  will  not  be  as  many  fluctuations. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  combinations  made  in  iron  and  steel  a  few  years  ago 
were  dangerous  to  all  the  smaller  manufacturers.  Now  we  have  a  combination 
including  over  a  billion  dollars  of  capitalization.  As  a  business  proposition  does  it 
matter  to  you  whether  that  capital  is  1  billion  or  5  billions? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  an  independent  operator  you  feel  perfectly  sure  that  you  can  compete  at  the 
market  rate,  whatever  it  may  be? — A.  We  feel  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  But  that  is  only  the  case  by  reason  of  your  having  your 
raw  material? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  prices  were  cut  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, would  their  losses  be  as  great  proportionately  to  their  capital  as  yours? — 
A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  do  you  consider  a  necessary  amount  of  capital  to 
enable  a  person  to  go  into  the  iron  business  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  have  already 
said  20  to  30  millions  would  be  required. 

Q.  If  that  amount  of  capital  was  available,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  trouble 
about  such  a  plant  being  able  to  do  business? — A.  Necessarily  they  would  have  to 
secure  a  supply  of  ore  first.  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  secure  that  immediately, 
but  I  believe  it  could  be  .secured. 

Q.  Then  if  the  ore  and  the  amount  of  capital  you  suggest  could  be  obtained,  busi- 
ness could  be  done?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  that  in  spite  of  the  formation  of  the  billion-dollar  trust?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  combination  prevents  people  from 
doing  business  if  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  can  be  obtained? — A.  No. 

ADVANTAGES  POSSESSED  BY  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COKPOBATION  IN  OWNERSHIP  OF  CEBTAIN 
COAL  FIELDS  AND   RAILROADS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration practically  controls  the  whole  Connellsville  coal  field.  Would  they  not  have 
an  advantage  there  to  some  extent? — A.  They  would  perhaps  have  an  advantage  in 
the  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  field,  but  there  are  other  fields  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  and 
other  places  that  are  equally  as  good  as  Corinellsville.  Pocahontas  coal  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  coals  in  the  world. 

Q.  For  coking  purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  cut  in  price  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  you  would  have  to  follow,  their  losses  proportionate 
to  their  capital  would  be  as  great  as  yours.  In  view  of  the  very  large  amount  of 
water  in  their  stock,  would  not  their  losses  be  greater  than  yours? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  is  open  to  debate.  I  do  not  like  to  state  that  aa  a  hard  and  fast  proposition, 
because,  of  course,  they  have  a  great  many  advantages  that  the  ordinary  maker  does 
not  have,  as  in  the  way  of  railroads;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  state- 
ment of  yours  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  advantage  do  they  have  in  the  way  of  railroads? — 
A.  They  own  their  roads  in  the  ore  country;  up  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  they 
own  them  absolutely.  Then  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  owns  a  road  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Pittsburg,  about  140  miles  long,  over  which  they  bring  their  ore  from  the 
lower  lake  ports  to  their  furnaces. 

Q.  How  does  this  ownership  assist  them? — A.  It  assists  them  in  making  the  profit 
on  carrying  the  ore,  which  all  the  railroads  make.  They  have  that  much  advantage 
over  the  manufacturer  that  does  not  own  his  railroad. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  advantage  in  the  sending  of  freight  over  the  roads  that  they 
do  not  own  themselves? — A.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  Their  particular  advantage  is 
in  the  profit  they  make  out  of  their  own  road,  and  of  course  it  is  immaterial  whether 
you  count  that  profit  as  a  railroad  profit  or  as  profit  on  a  ton  of  steel. 

question  op  the  possibility  and  desirability  op  manufacturing  steel  in  new 

ENGLAND. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
manufacturing  steel  in  New  England. — A.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  past. 

Q.  If  the  duties  were  repealed  on  iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  bituminous 
coal,  could  not  the  owners  of  those  raw  materials  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  set  up 
works  like  yours  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  successfully  compete  with  you?— A. 
They  could  if  our  Government  were  to  give  a  bounty  of  |2  a  ton,  as  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment does;  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  They  would  have  the  raw  material  in  their  own  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  have  easy,  ample,  and  cheap  transportation? — A.  Much  would 
depend  on  that. 

Q.  Why,  then,  could  they  not  produce  as  cheaply  in  New  England  as  at  Pitts- 
burg?— A.  In  the  first  place  they  have  no  Bessemer  ores  there,  and  so  they  could  not 
make  Bessemer  steel;  they  might  make  open  hearth  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Could  they  not  use  Cuban  ores  there  if  the  duties  were  repealed,  and  those 
would  take  the  place  of  such  ores  as  you  now  use? — A.  I  think  the  next  trouble 
would  be  in  the  coke.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Nova  Scotia  coke  or  any  foreign  coke 
would  make  the  metal.     It  is  too  high  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Q.  If  the  duties  on  iron  ore  amount  to  practically  nothing,  so  far  as  interfering 
with  its  use  by  our  manufacturers  is  concerned,  why  could  not  those  duties  be  safely 
repealed  so  that  ore  could  be  gathered  from  any  quarter  of  the  world  where  it  might 
be  found  and  cheaply  transported  to  any  part  of  our  coast? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  import  duty  should  be  repealed  or  even  reduced,  because  while  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  many  cases  it  would  seem  to  me  a  dead  letter,  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  just  as  necessary  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  worker. 

Q.  What  reason  is  there  for  anticipating  the  coming  of  any  such  event?— A. 
Because  it  has  always  been  my  experience  that  the  only  way  to  judge  the  future  is 
by  the  past. 
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Q.  You  ship  only  about  a  quarter  of  your  products  east  of  Pittsburg.  It  would  not 
bi.'  a  very  serious  interference  with  your  business,  then,  if  somewhat  formidable  com- 
petition in  that  limited  field  should  arise  on  the  Atlantic  coast? — A.  If  we  were  a 
quarter  short  of  our  product  we  would  feel  that  we  were  in  very  bad  shape,  because 
we  must  run  full  it  we  are  to  run  economically. 

Q.  There  are  many  large  establishments  in  New  England  that  manufacture 
machinery,  which  employ  vast  quantities  of  iron  and  steel.  Would  it  not  be  to 
their  advantage  to  have  works  nearer  to  them  than  yours  supply  their  material? — A. 
They  have  thriven  abundantly  in  the  past,  and  I  think  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Q.  There  is  a  feeling  among  some  people  that  proximity  to  the  ocean  is  a  natural 
advantage,  and  that  people  in  such  a  section  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  be 
excepted  from  the  general  policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to  a  tariff,  if  it  would  be 
to  their  local  advantage  to  draw  supplies  from  foreign  countries. — A.  I  think  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  people  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  other 
words — the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  economic  policy  of  the  country  does  not  oper- 
ate to  give  special  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  localities,  but  diffuses  itself,  like 
the  atmosphere,  upon  all,  so  that  in  one  way  and  another  conditions  are  practically 
equalized? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  compensation  that  does  practically  e\'en  things  up. 
If  a  manufacturer  in  New  England  pays  freight  on  his  finished  bar  steel  with  which 
to  make  a  machine,  he  usually  sells  his  manufactured  product  right  at  home,  where 
he  is  not  at  any  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  freight. 

Q.  Some  of  our  cotton  machinery  manufacturers  are  selling  a  large  part  of  their 
product  in  the  southern  states  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Freight  is  a  considerable  item  on  that,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  they  manage  to  sell 
them,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  As  a  general  proposition,  your  idea  is  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  tariff  alone? — A.  I  think,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  it  had  better  be  left 
alone. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  industries  in  this  country  would  be  benefited  at  this  time 
by  a  tariff  agitation? — A.  I  think  not;  I  think  they  would  be  injured. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  18,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  E.  0.  HOPKINS, 

President  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  Mr.  E.  0.  Hopkins  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
at  12.08  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL   STATEMENT  OF   WITNE.SS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  address,  and  official  posi- 
tion?—A.  E.  0.  Hopkins;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  I  understand  you  have  prepared  a  brief  statement.  Will 
you  present  that  first? — A.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  to  read,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  because  I  have  very  recently  gone  into  the  iron  business.  I  was  a  rail- 
road man  until  I  moved  to  Birmingham  last  November.  I  had  been  receiver  of  the 
Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  Eailroad,  and  advisory  receiver  of  the  Louisville, 
Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  I  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness, but  I  have  men  working  for  me  that  do  have,  and  I  am  in  daily  consultation 
with  them.  I  am  simply  the  executive  head  of  the  company,  and  am  learning  the 
business  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  trying,  if  possible,  to  improve  it.  I  noticed  the  course 
of  your  examination  and  the  points  you  wish  to  touch  upon,  and  I  thought  by  pre- 
sentingashortreportthatitmight  be  betterthan  answeringthe  questions.     (Heading. ) 
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PRODUCTION   OP  COAL   AND   IRON   DURING    RECENT   YEARS   IN   ALABAMA. 

The  present  condition  and  development  of  both  coal  and  iron  can  best  be  shown 
by  comparison  of  output  in  the  state  for  the  past  5  years.  Development  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  rapid,  as  shown  below: 

Output,  by  years. 


Coal. 

Coke. 

Pig  iron. 

5,747,698 
6,893,771 
6,416,741 
7,484,773 
8,504,327 

1,689,307 
1,395,352 
1,609,839 
1,798,612 
1,992,661 

922,170 
923  895 

1897                                                             ■ 

1898 

1,026,559 
1,083,905 

1899               

The  above  shows  a  gradual  and  healthy  increase,  more  marked  in  coal  than  in 
coke  and  pig  iron.  The  coal,  as  you  know,  is  being  used  in  those  industries  of  the 
South  which  are  now  organizing — cotton  mills,  foundries,  and  the  other  industries, 
which  are  to-day  making  Birmingham  a  great  industrial  center  without  regard  to  its 
iron  industry.  The  presence  of  these  other  industries  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
city,  because  when  the  iron  industry  is  dull  the  town  will  not  go  to  pieces.  I 
believe  now  that  the  country  is  in  such  shape  that  even  if  there  should  be  a  dull 
time  in  the  iron  trade,  the  South  itself  could  go  on  with  its  material  development. 
It  is  not  so  dependent  as  it  was  on  iron  and  cotton.  I  should  say  this  year  we  will 
produce  1,250,000  tons  of  iron,  and  perhaps  more. 


RELATIONS    EXISTING    BETWEEN    THE    SLOSS-SHEPWELD    IRON    AND    STEEL   COMPANY   AND 
ITS  EMPLOYEES — WAGES  PAID. 

The  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  industry  has  been  very  satisfactory,  especially 
since  1894.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  wages  and  no  labor  troubles  of  a  serious 
nature.  The  only  workers  in  our  employ  affected  on  a  uniform  sliding  scale  are  the 
coal  miners.  We  recognize  the  union  and  we  recognize  the  other  fellow.  We  hire 
everybody  who  wants  to  work  and  make  no  restrictions  against  the  union.  We  deal 
with  organized  labor — I  deal  with  them  every  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  deal,  with  a  committee? — A.  With  a  committee  of  2 
white  men  and  a  colored  brother.  He  is  not  expected  to  say  much,  but  he  is  on  the 
committee.  During  the  past  4  years  the  following  have  been  the  average  prices  paid 
per  ton  for  cutting  coal.  We  are  now  paying  55  cents.  The  table,  you  will  observe, 
shows  a  steady  advance: 

Price  paid  per  ton  for  cutting  coal. 

1897 10.3854  I  1899 $0.4937 

1898 3896  |  1900 5376 

Every  2J  cents  advance  to  miners,  of  course,  gives  drivers,  men  driving  entries, 
coke  men,  and  day  labor  an  advance.  All  have  been  advanced  about  33J  per  cent. 
It  is  now  55  cents  for  cutting  coal,  and  a  good  white  miner  that  will  work  can  take 
out  about  6  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  he  will  make  13.30  if  he  does  it.  The  only 
trouble  is  with  our  labor.  The  colored  laborer  does  not  make  much  more  money 
now  than  he  did  when  we  gave  37  cents  per  ton.  He  needs  only  a  small  amount  of 
money.  He  lives  in  the  company's  house,  buys  his  provisions  from  the  commissary, 
and  is  generally  the  company's  man.  When  he  dies  he  is  buried  in  the  company's 
cemetery.  He  has  a  pretty  good  time,  because  he  does  not  permit  himself  to  be 
worried  much,  and  if  he  can  make  55  cents  a  ton  cutting  coal  he  does  not  care  to  work 
more  than  4  days  in  the  week.  That  is  the  trouble,  and  while  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  these  men  (they  behave  themselves),  they  are  not  ambitious  and  do  not 
have  savings  accounts,  and  while  the  new  wage  scale  is  helpful  to  the  white  miner,  I 
do  not  know  as  it  does  the  colored  miner  much  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  that  true  of  all  the  colored  people?— A.  No;  but  of  the 
majority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  any  foreigners,  or  are  the  white  men  that  you 
employ  native  labor? — A.  There  are  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen,  and  some  other 
foreigners. 
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COMPANY    STORES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  miners  deal  with  company  stores? — A.  They  deal 
where  they  please;  we  have  company  stores  where  they  can  have  credit  for  all  the 
money  they  have  in  the  oflBce.  Many  of  them  are  in  need  of  credit  and  deal  with 
the  company's  store,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  The  majority  of  their  goods  are  bought  at  the  company  store? — A.  They  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  company;  they  get  better  goods  and  at  less  prices  than  from  the 
smaller  stores. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Jenks.)  You  pay  cash  when  they  want  it? — A.  We  pay  them  monthly, 
but  allow  them  to  trade  at  the  store  as  soon  as  they  have  money  in  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  the  stores  run  for  profit  or  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  employee? — A.  Both.  The  stores  do  not  make  any  great  amount  of  money.  I 
think  the  men  would  have  to  pay  more  in  these  isolated  districts  if  the  company  did 
not  have  the  stores.     ( Beading. ) 

ADVANTAGES  OP  LARGE  SCALE   PRODUCTION — THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD   COMPANY. 

The  apparent  influence  of  the  larger  combinations  upon  the  industry  is  beneficial. 
How  long  this  will  last  is  problematical.  Considering  the  obligations  to  be  met  by 
the  large  combinations,  their  endeavor  will  be  more  than  ever  to  maintain  prices. 
However,  as  everything  at  last  comes  down  to  a  question  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  final  effect  can  not  yet  be  determined.  As  stated  above,  thus  far  it  has  been 
beneficial. 

I  do  not  regard  the  Sloss  Company  as  either  a  combination  or  a  trust.  It  is  simply 
the  old  Sloss  Company  with  3  furnaces  in  northern  Alabama  added  to  it.  They  were 
bought  from  private  individuals,  one  being  bought  from  Philadelphia  people,  one 
from  Mrs.  Ensley,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Ensley,  who  is  dead,  and  another  from  Eng- 
lish people.  These  furnaces  had  been  idle  for  4  or  5  years,  likewise  the  ore  mines  that 
depended  on  them,  the  coal  mines,  and  in  fact  the  whole  town  of  Sheffield.  A  hotel 
in  the  town  that  cost  $150,000  was  bringing  a  rent  of  only  $100  a  month,  although  it  has 
5  or  6  big  stores  under  it.  But  happily  that  situation  is  changing,  now  that  we  are  put- 
ting the  furnaces  in  blast.  Rents  are  advancing,  wages  are  going  up,  and  everybody 
connected  with  the  town  from  the  minister  down  is  getting  a  better  salary.  Every- 
body is  happy  under  the  present  conditions,  and  I  can  not  see  that  there  has  been 
anybody  about  Sheffield  and  Florence  who  has  not  been  very  largely  benefited. 

Another  advantage  would  be  that  if  you  have  6  or  7  furnaces,  you  can  pay  a 
man,  say,  $6,000  a  year;  if  you  have  1  furnace,  you  would  have  to  hire  a  cheap  man. 
With  this  same  man  that  you  would  hire  for  $6,000,  you  could  have  foundrymen  to 
look  after  the  separate  furnaces,  and  you  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

The  advantages  thus  far  clearly  overbalance  the  disadvantages.  For  that  matter, 
the  latter  have  not  as  yet  developed.  The  advantages  derived  are  due  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  ability  of  one  management  to  handle  at  a  reduced  expense  a  larger  output. 
The  advantage  to  the  district  is  even  more  marked,  since  properties  which  have  been 
idle  for  years  are  now  practically  rebuilt  and  again  placed  in  operation.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  regard  to  furnaces,  the  capacity  of  the  company  for  pig-iron  pro- 
duction having  been  doubled  by  the  acquisition  of  the  additional  furnaces  at  Sheffield 
and  Florence.  This  rebuilding  of  furnaces,  reopening  of  ore  mines  and  quarries,  with 
the  construction  of  coke  ovens,  purchase  of  additional  property,  etc.,  has  entailed  an 
outlay  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

SUPPLY  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  READILY   ACCESSIBLE  TO   THE   SLOSS-SHEPFIELD   COMPANY. 

As  to  our  natural  resources,  we  have  practically  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  coal, 
ore,  and  limestone,  all  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  our  Birmingham  furnaces,  and 
the  same  is  true  as  to  brown  ore  and  limestone  at  the  Sheffield  and  Florence  furnaces. 
These  materials  are  all  eminently  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  either  for 
foundry  or  for  basic  steel.  All  of  the  coals  are  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous,  the 
latter  being  used  strictly  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  the  former  for  steam  and 
coking. 

ORES. 

The  ores  consist  of  hard  red  ore,  soft  red  ore,  and  brown  ore.  A  general  average 
of  the  hard  red  ores  shows: 

Per  cent. 

Metallic  iron .38. 00 

Silica - 13.50 

Garb-lime --  26.20 
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The  soft  red  ores  are  as  a  general  thing  the  outcroppings  of  the  ores  which  under 
heavy  cover  become  hard.  These  ores  vary  greatly,  some  which  we  worked  being 
as  low  as  35  per  cent  metallic  iron,  while  others  run  to  50  or  54  per  cent. 

The  brown  ores  or  iimonites,  properly  washed,  should  show  about  50  per  cent 
metallic  iron,  10  per  cent  silica,  0.5  per  cent  phosphorus. 


Three  coal  fields.  Warrior,  Cahaba,  and  Coosa.  Warrior,  over  7,500  square  miles; 
estimated  tonnage,  37,000,000,000.  Cahaba,  400  square  miles;  estimated  tonnage, 
4,000,000,000.  Coosa,  345  square  miles;  estimated  tonnage,  600,000,000.  This  sup- 
ply will  permit  of  a  larger  output  than  now  for  1,000  years. 

Average  analysis  of  coeds. 


Warrior. 

Cahaba. 

Coosa. 

Per  cent. 
1.02 
31.85 
63.82 
3.31 
0.70 

Percent. 

1.68 

34.13 

60.16 

4.03 

0.66 

Percent. 

Volatile  matter 

32  21 

Ash 

Sulphur 

1  10 

Average  analysis  of  coke. 


Per  cent. 

Volatile  matter 0. 90 

Fixed  carbon 87. 50 


Per  cent. 

Ash 11.60 

Sulphur 50  to  1. 60 


As  a  general  thing  the  coal  is  screened,  the  slack  being  coked  and  the  lump  sold 
for  steam  purposes. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.  )  In  the  matter  of  coking  coal,  are  you  free  from  sulphur 
and  phosphorus? — A.  No;  they  are  now  commencing  to  make  coke  out  of  a  big  seam 
which  is  about  7  feet  thick — the  Pratt  seam,  you  have  heard  so  much  about.  This 
was  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  early  making  of  iron  in  the  South  because  it  would 
coke.  That  was  thought  to  be  the  only  coal  that  would  coke ;  but  big  seam  coal  vein  is 
7  feet  thick,  and  they  are  now  sending  coke  to  Mexico  and  California;  and  they  are  now 
getting  the  sulphur  down  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  so  it  is  my  judgment  that  coal 
will  be  used  practically  altogether  in  the  near  future,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the 
"Virginia  coke  that  is  being  brought  to  that  field.  It  is  pretty  expensive  to  bring 
Virginia  coke  to  Birmingham,  Florence,  and  SheflSeld.  We  now  have  a  coal  that 
will  make  a  coke — as  good  coke  as  the  Virginia  coke.  It  is  a  Httle  high  in  ash,  but 
that  is  not  objectionable  because  it  bears  up  the  burden  of  the  iron  ore. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  your  iron  industry,  you  say  you  used  the  Virginia  coke. 
Did  you  use  the  Connellsville?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  gone  there  so  recently. 
We  are  making  our  own  coke  there  altogether  now. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  then  of  finding  veins  that  will  coke  best?— A.  Lowest  in  sul- 
phur; yes. 

CAPITALIZATION   OF   THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Sloss-Sheffleld  Company?— 
A.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Company — as  far  as  its  bonded  debt  is  concerned— is  thesame 
as  the  old  Sloss.  They  did  not  put  on  any  extra  fixed  charge.  They  have  an 
authorized  capitalization  of  120,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  preferred  and 
$10,000,000  common.  They  have  issued  $6,700,000  of  preferred  and  $7,500,000  of 
common.  The  rest  of  the  stock,  I  imagine,  will  not  be  issued  unless  the  determi- 
nation is  reached  to  put  up  a  steel  plant.     We  have  no  steel  plant. 

CHAEACTEE  AND   EXTENT  OF  THE   SLOSS-SHEFFIELD   COMPANY'S  OPEEATIONS— CHARACTER 
OF   ITS  DEPOSITS   OF   EAW   MATEEIALS. 

Q.  What  is  your  product?— A.  Pig  iron,  foundry  iron,  forge  iron. 

Q.  What  does  the  Sloss-Shefiield  Company  own  in  the  way  of  mines? -A.  You 
mean  the  lands  it  owns?  There  are  a  good  many  mines.  It  owns  64,000  acres  of 
coal  and  48,000  acres  of  ore  lands. 
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Q.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  out- 
put of  ore  that  you  yourselves  own? — A.  The  so-called  backbone  of  the  Birmingham 
district,  which  is  a  vein  of  red  ore  about  14  feet  thick  and  dips — nobody  knows  how 
far  down  nor  how  much  there  is  of  it — we  regard  as  inexhaustible. 

Q.  You  think  you  yourselves  own  enough  to  meet  your  own  needs  for  an  indefi- 
nite period? — A.  I  had  a  man  make  a  calculation  once,  and  he  said  300  years,  but  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  how  far  the  ore  went  down. 

Q.  You  are  so  situated  as  regards  the  ownership  of  both  coal  and  ore  that  you  feel 
you  are  entirely  independent  of  all  other  companies  as  regards  your  supply  of  raw 
material? — A.  We  are  at  this  time  from  any  commercial  standpoint,  and  if  we  were 
not,  we  could  buy  coal  lands  and  undeveloped  ore  lands. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  ore? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  about  your  deposit  of  limestone  in  that  section? — A. 
It  is  inexhaustible.  Il  is  situated  right  next  to  one  of  our  Birmingham  furnaces,  so 
that  we  do  not  pay  any  freight;  we  bring  it  over  with  our  own  switch  engine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhah.)  Are  the  ores  in  the  Birmingham  district  of  a  quality  to 
enable  you  to  take  up  all  styles  of  steel  manufacture,  or  do  you  need  some  other  ore 
as  a  mixer? — A.  That  has  been  a  much  mooted  question,  but  it  certainly  does  make 
good  steel,  because  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  making  very  fine  steel 
and  exporting  it;  and  before  they  went  into  the  business  they  shipped  thousands 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  high-class  iron  to  Pittsburg.  As  I  once  heard  said,  if  you 
can  make  soup  out  of  a  Birmingham  turnip  in  Pittsburg  you  can  make  soup  out  of 
it  in  Birmingham.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  making  of  steel. 
Within  90  days  the  Tennessee  company  will  be  rolling  steel  rails.  They  have  a  very 
fine-looking  plant.     I  do  not  know  much  about  it;  only  what  I  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Where  do  you  sell  your  products  mostly? — A.  We  sell  to 
foundries  exclusively.  We  sell  mostly  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  because  most  of  the 
foundries  are  situated  there.  As  the  South  develops  we  will  have  a  more  ready  sale 
for  iron. 

COMPETITOKS  OF  THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD   COMPANY. 

Q.  With  what  other  concerns  do  you  come  into  competition? — A.  There  are,  I 
should  think,  about  10  makers  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama. 

Q.  You  come  into  competition  with  them,  of  course?  Do  you  also  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  of  iron? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  companies  particularly? — A.  Those  situated  in  the  valleys  of  Chenango 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  You  find  your  cost  of  manufacture  low  enough  in  Birmingham  to  enable  you 
to  pay  freight  and  ship  into  the  Pennsylvania  district? — A.  It  has  been  so  in  the 
past.  Just  at  present  we  are  not  selling  much  iron  there,  but  that  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  price  they  are  willing  to  take  for  their  iron,  and  it  depends  on  what  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  are  willing  to  pay  for  iron.  Iron  is  a  strange  commodity. 
My  brief  experience  is  that  it  is  always  either  going  up  or  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Has  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  any  furnaces  or 
plants  of  any  kind  in  the  South? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  south  of  the  Ohio  River? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  making  any  attempt  at  ownership  in  that  part  of  the  country? — A.  I  wish  I  knew. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know,  and  no  one  else  would  be  permitted  to  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  testifies  that  their  supi)ly  of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  will 
run  out  in  60  years,,  and  you  say  yours  will  last  1,000.  They  might  want  to  get  pos- 
session in  that  field? — A.  Ours  may  not  last  that  long.  I  was  talking  about  the  coal — 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  coal. 

THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   IRON   AND  STEEL   PRODUCTS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  capital  to  build  mills 
and  finish  the  iron-ore  product? — A.  Yes.  They  go  into  such  things  as  cotton  ties, 
which  the  South  uses.  I  heard  the  president  of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works 
say  the  steel  they  got  from  Birmingham  was  as  good  as  any  ever  furnished  them. 

Q.  Are  you  making  any  structural  ironwork? — A.  We  are  not. 

Q.  I^am  speaking  of  your  region. — A.  Yes;  they  are  going  into  that  too.  At 
Atlanta  and  various  other  places  they  are  making  house  fronts  and  stoves.  There 
is  a  very  successful  stove  concern  at  SheflBeld,  and  they  are  putting  them  all  through 
the  South.  It  would  not  take  a  great  many  industries  in  the  South  to  use  up  the  million 
tons  that  Alabama  makes.  This  steel  mill  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
will  alone  use  700  tons  of  its  own  iron,  and  they  make  1,000  tons  a  day.  A  few  indus- 
tries of  that  kind  would  eat  up  the  iron  that  is  now  being  produced  in  the  South. 
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HIGHLY   CAPITALIZED   COMBINATIONS  TEND  TO   PREVENT  RUINOUS  COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  speak  of  the  advantages  of  combinations,  and  then  you 
add  that  owing  to  the  obligations  that  they  have  to  meet  you  think  they  can  be 
competed  with  fairly.  What  obligations  did  you  have  in  mind?— A.  I  had'  particu- 
larly in  mind  the  capitalization.  They  have  to  maintain  prices  and  dare  not  go  into 
ruinous  competition. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  some  of  these  larger  combinations  are  rather  overcapitalized?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  that  would  be  true.  I  do  believe  they  would  prevent  ruinous 
competition,  and  I  believe  combinations  that  can  prevent  ruinous  competition  are  the 
best  for  the  country,  because  whenever  we  have  ruinous  competition  the  evil  goes 
right  back  to  the  laborer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  it  go  back  to  the  laborer's  wages  to  a  greater  extent 
than  to  the  profits  of  the  investor? — ^A.  It  affects  them  both.  As  I  once  heard  Presi- 
dent Harrison  say,  "  Your  employer  has  an  umbrella  and  he  can  set  along  through 
the  rain,  but  when  the  times  are  hard  you  have  to  go  out  in  the  wet."  I  think 
capital  could  stand  it  better  than  labor. 

Q.  In  such  times  the  first  effort  of  the  industry  to  save  its  profits  is  by  reducing 
the  wages  of  labor? — A.  I  think  that  finally  it  gets  down  where  there  is  no  profit. 
Pig  iron  sold  in  Alabama  for  practically  $6,  most  of  the  concerns  were  bankrupted, 
and  of  course  there  was  not  any  profit  for  the  two  or  three  that  got  through.  Three 
of  these  bankrupted  concerns  were  furnaces  the  Sloss  Company  bought  that  had 
not  been  in  operation  for  4  years. 

EXPORT  BUSINESS   OP  THE   SLOSS-SHEPPIBLD   COMPANY — PREFERENTIAL  EXPORT  PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  export  any? — A.  Forty  thousand  tons  in  1900. 
We  are  not  shipping  any  now  because  they  are  making  iron  in  Middleboro  for  less 
than  19. 

Q.  That  is  the  largest  export  you  have  had  in  any  one  year? — A.  No;  we  exported 
56,927  tons  in  1898.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  awakening  of  the  demand 
all  over  the  world,  and  we  were  making  iron  cheaply  because  labor  had  not  received 
any  advance;  and,  although  the  prices  were  not  as  high  over  there,  we  did  not  have 
any  market  in  this  country  au  all,  hardly,  and  we  shipped  abroad. 

Our  export  business  started  in  1894  and  our  records  show  the  following  shipments: 


Year. 

Tons. 

1894 -                                                                                

100 

1895 

^ 

101 

1896 

26,250 

1897 

45,866 

1898 

56,927 

1899 

26,600 

1900 

40,360 

There  have  been  very  few  export  shipments  by  anyone  this  year.  The  total 
exports  from  the  Birmingham  district  in  1899  amounted  to  167,003  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  11,742  tons  of  pipe. 

Q.  From  what  ports  do  you  ship? — A.  From  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and,  I  think, 
the  Atlantic  ports.  We  have  the  advantage  in  freight  rates  over  Pittsburg  in  the 
inland  freight,  although  I  doubt  if  we  can  obtain  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports  any 
lower  ocean  rates  than  are  obtainable  from  Norfolk.  The  following  inland  rates  are 
now  in  effect  for  export  shipments: 

Pensacola  and  Mobile |1. 00 

New  Orleans 1. 40 

South  Atlantic  ports,  including  Charleston,  Beaufort,  Savannah,  and  Bruns- 
wick      1. 25 

Under  ordinary  conditions  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  through  export  rate  from 
Birmingham  to  Liverpool  of  $3  to  $3.25,  and  to  the  principal  points  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  such  as  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Genoa,  and  Trieste,  $3.25  to  J3.75 
per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  your  exportations  how  do  the  prices  at  which  you  sell 
abroad  compare  with  prices  here? — A.  Pretty  nearly  the  same  as  far  aa  we  are  con- 
■  cerned,  because  we  made  one  bale  of  25,000  tons  to  a  gentleman  from  Glasgow.  I  do 
not  think  he  fared  so  well,  but  we  got  a  pretty  good  price. 
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Q.  Substantially  the  rate  here? — A.  Yes;  and  higher  than  the  average  price  for 
the  year. 

y.  Is  it  your  experience  that  as  a  rule  in  the  export  business  you  are  able  to  get  as 
good  prices  for  the  export  iron  as  for  that  sold  at  home? — A .  It  has  been  so  with  us 
up  to  now,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  best  policy  in  the  future.  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  American  makers  to  figure  on  freights,  and,  rather  than  shut 
down  any  of  the  mills  here,  let  the  English  and  Germans  have  it  at  a  better  price. 
I  can  not  see  but  what  conditions  with  us  are  very  satisfactory  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
they  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  would  sell  at  a  lower  price  to  the  foreign  than  to 
the  American  consumer,  in  order  to  hold  the  market  when  you  once  had  it,  would 
you? — A.  If  I  had  a  surplus  of  iron,  I  would  sell  at  a  fair  profit.  I  would  not  sell  at 
a  price  that  did  not  net  me  a  fair  profit. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  you  would  say  about  all  your  markets? — A.  Well,  what  would 
constitute  a  fair  profit  would  depend  pretty  generally  on  the  supply  and  demand.  I 
hear  a  good  deal  about  combines  and  trusts  and  of  the  railroads  paying  too  much  for 
steel  rails;  but  if  you  ask  the  man  who  is  complaining  you  will  find  that  he  is  prob- 
ably not  injured  by  the  railroads  paying  a  good  price  for  steel  rails,  and  even  if  he 
owns  stock  in  a  railroad  he  does  not  feel  it.  Certainly  everybody  in  the  country  is 
more  prosperous  when  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  |26  than  when  it  is  $14  or  |16. 

UNFAIR  PROFITS  IN  THE   IRON   AND  STEEL  BUSINESS   PREVENTED  BY   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Are  there  any  unfair  profits  in  iron  and  steel  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  should 
think  supply  and  demand  and  competition  would  regulate  that.  I  think  a  man  can 
not  get  too  much  profit,  because  in  the  end  it  will  bring  about  competition.  I 
believe  when  you  can  not  depend  on  that,  you  can  not  put  any  dependence  in 
anything. 

Q.  You  mean  a  moderate  profit  to  hold  the  market? — A.  I  mean  if  the  profits 
become  too  high  there  will  be  competition  that  will  reduce  them  to  a  fair  amount. 

THE  FIXING    OF  PRICES  IN  THE  IRON   AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  moments  ago  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  were  able  to  get  a  pretty  high  price  for  iron  in  the 
Pennsylvania  district  you  were  able  to  ship  iron  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  experience  of  your  company  during  the  last  2  or  3  years,  since 
the  formation  of  these  larger  combinations,  that  you  could  practically  let  them  fix 
the  prices,  and  by  following  their  prices  make  better  profits  than  by  attempting  to 
act  against  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  good  times  have  caused  the  com- 
binations or  the  combinations  have  caused  the  good  times.  I  think  it  is  a  little  of 
both.  I  think  sentiment  has  much  to  do  with  good  times,  and  sentiment  produces 
these  combinations;  and  I  think  anything  that  will  hurt  these  combinations  will  be 
harmful  to  the  people.  I  have  no  prejudice  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  That  is 
my  honest  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  As  regards  the  smaller  establishments,  like  your  own,  in  comparison  with  the 
very  large  combinations,  such  as  the  Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  and  especially  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  would  you  think, 
in  the  main,  that  owing  to  their  size  they  could  fix  the  market  price,  which  you 
would  be  practically  compelled  to  follow? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  they  could.' 
Of  course  they  use  a  great  deal  of  ore  and  buy  ore  from  other  people.  Now,  as  long 
as  people  thought  the  price  was  to  be  $5  a  ton,  we  were  shipping  pig  iron  very  freely 
up  into  that  district,  even  with  the  added  freight  against  us.  I  think  it  was  a,  sur- 
prise to  everybody  that  they  consented  to  have  the  price  made  $4.25  a  ton.  That 
permitted  the  other  independent  furnaces  in  the  valleys  to  go  ahead  and  make  money 
by  making  their  iron  a  little  cheaper.  So  they  are  the  ones  that  are  competing  with 
lie,  not  the  big  concerns. 

Q.  Will  ore  at  $4.25  practically  shut  you  out? — A.  No;  but  we  can  ship  to  other 
places  at  a  better  profit. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  value  of  your  pig  iron 
and  that  of  the  Mahoning  and  Chenango  Valleys  and  Pittsburg?— A.  About  $3  a  ton. 

PKOBABLB  EFFECTS  OF  AN  ABSORPTION   OP  SOUTHERN  IRON  AND  COAL  COMPANIES  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company  were  to  be  absorbed  >)y  the  United  States 
St«el  Corporation,  whether  the  coal  and  iron  industry  of  the  South  and  of  the  coun- 

'Seep.  465. 
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try  would  be  benefited  or  not,  in  your  opinion?— A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  policy  of  the  company  after  they  had  acquired  these  properties.  If  they  put  in 
new  and  improved  machinery,  with  larger  and  stronger  furnaces,  and  generally  con- 
ducted the  business  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Carnegie  (which  ia  much  better,  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  wealth  he  has,  than  anything  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do 
in  the  South)  it  would  increase  the  output,  would  employ  more  labor,  and  would 
benefit  the  South.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  closed  up  the  furnaces,  it  would  not  be 
a  benefit.  My  judgment  would  be,  if  they  were  to  put  a  lot  of  money  into  the  South, 
they  would  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  and  not  tearing  down.  You  see  the 
South  is  making  wonderful  strides.  If  a  man  will  go  over  the  southern  railroads, 
as  I  frequently  do,  and  look  out  and  see  the  acres  and  acres  of  new  houses  and  cot- 
ton mills  and  improvements  generally,  he  will  see  there  is  rooin  for  a  big  southern 
iron  development  as  well  as  northern  iron  development.  I  would  not  be  afraid  of 
capital  going  into  the  South.  I  am  a  northern  man  myself,  and  I  believe  if  a  great 
amount  of  capital  were  sent  into  the  South  it  would  benefit  the  South.  The  South 
is  welcoming  it,  and  generally  the  greatest  kind  of  prosperity  is  being  brought  about. 

Q.  Your  competition  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  not  such  that  it 
would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  buy  up  your  plants  and  blight  the  industry  in 
the  South,  is  it? — A.  I  do  not  say  they  would  blight  the  industry  in  the  South.  I  do 
not  think  they  would,  but  I  really  do  not  know.  I  probably  ought  not  to  have  gone 
so  far  into  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
any  intention  of  buying  up  those  companies. 

Q.  I  was  going  on  the  hypothesis  or  supposition  that  they  might  do  it. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
reaching  out  to  control  the  iron  industry  of  this  country? — A.  It  seems  to  me  they 
have  reached  out.     Whether  they  are  going  to  reach  out  farther  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  your  judgment,  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel 
in  the  Birmingham  district,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  coal,  ore,  limestone,  etc., 
cheaper  than  in  Pittsburg? — A.  We  have  the  cheapest  iron  of  any  place  in  the  world. 

Q.  So,  under  those  circumstances,  as  long  as  you  maintain  your  independent  exist- 
ence there  is  practically  no  possibility  of  your  being  crushed  out  by  competition?— 
A.  As  I  said  before,  if  anybody  undertakes  anything  of  that  kind  they  must  do  it 
like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  going  into  all  branches  of  the  business  and  so 
cheapening  it  that  a  new  man  can  not  go  into  it.  So  long  as  there  are  profits  there 
will  be  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  cheapened 
oil,  or  was  the  reduction  due  to  the  new  discoveries  of  petroleum  or  to  natural  phys- 
ical conditions? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  anybody  makes  money  in  the  oil  business 
outside  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  I  do  not  hear  anybody  complain  about  the 
price  of  oil.  We  use  a  little  oil  at  our  house,  and  I  never  hear  my  wife  mention  the 
price  of  oil.     I  think  it  is  cheap  enough. 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  PRICE   AND   KINDS   OF  ORES — THEIR  VALUE    IN  THE  GROUND.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  your  own  plant  you  are  in  the  habit  of  varying  the  price 
of  ores  in  accordance  with  the  general  ore  price  in  the  market? — A.  We  have  not  got 
around  to  that;  but  we  figure  that  that  is  the  price  that  the  iron  costs  each  month. 
We  of  course  know  what  our  ore  does  cost  and  we  put  a  pretty  high  value  on  it.  It 
used  to  be  that  a  man  said  that  ore  was  worth  in  the  ground  10  cents  a  ton,  but 
there  is  an  adjustment  going  on  now  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. — A.  I  have  known  of  a  litigation  where  the 
court  determined  upon  10  cents  a  ton,  but  I  have  also  known  of  cases  where  they 
were  demanding  25  cents  a  ton.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  man  owning  a 
good  brown-ore  mine  and  operating  it  himself,  can  produce  his  brown  ore  and  get 
ti  to  his  furnace  at  probably  50  cents  a  ton  less  than  he  could  if  some  one  else  owned 
the  mine. 

Q.  Would  25  cents  a  ton  be  a  sufficiently  high  price  for  an  ordinary  going  concern 
to  reckon  as  the  value  of  its  ore  in  the  ground? — A.  That  would  depend  very 
largely  on  the  circumstances.  It  would  depend  on  what  ore  they  were  using  and 
how  rapidly  they  were  using  it.  If  they  were  to  use  100  tons  a  month  it  would  not 
be  very  much;  but  if  they  were  using  1,000,000  tons  a  month  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it  in  sight  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  value A.   (Interrupting.)  I  think  I  know  what  is  in 

your  mind— about  Mr.  Schwab's  statement.  You  see  that  runs  about  65  per  cent 
and  he  says  there  is  a  limited  supply,  and  I  have  heard  there  is  a  limited  supply,  and 
we  know  there  is  no  other  65  per  cent  ore  in  the  United  States.  There  is  none  in 
the  South.  The  highest  in  the  South  is  54  per  cent.  The  backbone  of  our  district  is 
the  red  ore,  and  that  runs  36  per  cent,  so  that  naturally  the  ore  Mr.  Schwab  talks 

1  See  pp.  457,  464,  467,  472-473,  600.  ~~~~~ 
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about  is  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  ore  we  have — and  have  in  such  great 
quantities.  We  have  not  a  great  quantity  of  brown  ore.  You  see  if  a  man  has  a 
furnace  which  is  operating  fairly  well  on  low  grade  ore,  it  is  probably  necessary  for 
him  to  put  5  tons  of  material  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  to  get  1  ton  out  from  the 
bottom;  whereas  if  he  is  putting  in  65  per  cent  ore  it  is  very  valuable,  he  gets  it 
out  very  quickly,  and  makes  a  higher  grade  of  iron. 

Q.  You  have  known  even  in  your  district  of  cases  where  the  ore  in  the  ground  has 
been  reckoned  aa  high  as  25  cents? — A.  I  know  of  a  trade  going  on  now  on  the  basis 
of  25  cents  a  ton  where  the  people  can  not  agree  as  to  the  division  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  the  grades  of 
iron  ore.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  about  the  different  grades  of  iron  that 
you  make  and  what  uses  some  of  them  are  put  to. — A.  We  are  simply  in  the  foundry, 
pig-iron  business,  and  these  irons  are  of  11  different  brands — 1  and  2",  silvery;  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  foundry;  1  and  2,  soft,  and  gray,  forged,  mottled,  and  white  iron — that  is  the 
lowest,  but  they  varv  in  prices  on  the  schedule  of  March  25  from  $12.50  down  to 
$9.75.    ■ 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schwab  that  the 
value  of  their  unmined  ore  exceeds  the  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration.— A.  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  how  much  ore  they  have  up 
there,  and  therefore  I  can  not  answer  your  question.  When  I  waa  speaking  to  j'ou  a 
moment  ago  we  were  talking  about  the  red  ore,  the  38  per  cent  ore  of  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  and  I  said  no  one  had  made  an  estimate  concerning  the  quantity  of  that, 
and  that  I  thought  it  was  practically  inexhaustible. 

EXPERIENCE   OP  WITNESS  IN   RAILROAD   BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eipley.  )  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  railroad  business? — A. 
I  have  had;  yes.  I  was  in  the  railroad  business  until  quite  recently.  The  last  7 
years  of  my  experience  was  in  the  operating  department,  and  I  was  quite  inti- 
mately associated  with  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  nature  of  your  connection  with  the  railroad  business? — A.  I 
was  receiver  of  the  Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  Railroad,  and  advisory  receiver 
for  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  previous  to  that  time  I  was 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  Louisville,  Evans- 
yille  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  of  the  Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  Railroad. 

THE  REGULATION   OP  RAILROADS   OPERATING    UNDER  RECEIVERSHIPS. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  called  to  your  attention  any  bill  before  Congress  regulating 
the  conduct  of  railroads  operating  under  a  receivership?  I  refer  particularly  to  what 
was  known  as  the  Cullom-Strauss  bill  of  1894. — A.  No;  I  do  not  recall  it.  What  was 
the  character  of  the  regulation?  Did  it  refer  to  the  organization,  to  the  rates,  to  the 
paying  of  rebates,  or  what? 

Q.  It  was  for  the  regulation  of  stock  issues  and  of  receiverships  and  receivers'  certi- 
ficates for  the  control  of  employees,  etc. — A.  No. 

Q.  As  railroads  have  been  operated  under  receiverships  in  the  past,  do  you  see  any 
need  or  desirability  for  such  regulations? — A.  No;  not  where  you  have  judges  such 
aa  I  had  in  Indianapolis  and  Springfield  in  the  persons  of  Judge  Woods  and  Judge 
Allen.  They  at  all  times  considered  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  fact,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  properties  we  expended  every  dollar  we  earned. 
I  do  not  see  how  anything  better  could  have  been  done  with  the  money,  because  we 
first  paid  attention  to  public  policy,  and  after  that  if  there  was  anything  over  we  put 
it  into  bridges  and  road-bed. 

Q.  Were  you  subject  in  every  respect  to  the  same  control  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  you  would  have  been  had  the  road  been  operated  in  a  state  of 
solvency? — A.  More  so,  because  the  judges  said  they  would  not  wish  their  receiver 
to  be  found  manipulating  rates,  whereas  we  have  known  of  cases  where  independ- 
ent concerns  were  not  paying  strict  attention  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

RAILROAD  RATE  CUTTING TRANSPORTATION  RATES  PAID  BY  THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD  COMPANY. 

_Q.  Was  rate  cutting  prevalent  at  the  time  you  ceased  your  connection  with  the 
railroad  business? — A.  Yes;  it  was  up  to  the  time  I  became  connected  with  it  as 
receiver,  and  even  during  the  receivership  there  was  considerable  rate  cutting 
going  on. 

Q.  That  was  how  late? — -A.  Well,  I  think  I  might  say  my  information  covered  a 
period  of  2  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  at  the  present  time  any  discriminations  or  rate 
cutting  as  regards  products  which  you  sell  in  northern  and  western  markets? — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  have  sustained  the  published  rates  in  every  case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  arrangements  do  you  have  with  the  railroads  concerning  the  traffic  which 
you  as  a  corporation  turn  over  to  them? — A.  None  at  all,  except  that  we  do  feel  some- 
times that  if  we  ship  a  good  deal  of  iron~over  a  road  they  might  favor  us  with  refer- 
ence to  a  coal  contract  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  there  is  no  understanding 
about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  sliding  scale  of  rates,  the  rates  varying  with  the  price  of  pig 
iron? — A.  No;  but  when  pig  iron  is  very  high  the  railroads  have  advanced  the  rates 
50  cents  a  ton  to  Mobile  and  50  cents  a  ton  to  the  Ohio  River.  I  think  I  have  a 
little  something  on  that  subject  in  my  book  [referring  to  memorandum].  For 
instance,  the  basis  has  been  $1.75  to  $2.75  to  the  Ohio  River;  it  isnow$2.25.  If  iron 
is  high  and  the  country  is  prosperous,  the  railroad  will  very  properly  get  a  little  more 
money. 

Q.  You  are  paving  $2.25,  then,  on  your  pig  iron  to  the  Ohio  at  the  present  time?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  sell  your  product  on  the  Pittsburg  freight  rate  basis,  or  do  you 
experience  any  inconvenience  from  the  system  under  which  many  of  the  products 
that  are  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  sold,  they  being 
all  sold  on  the  Pittsburg  basis? — A.  We  do  not  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  at  all,  because  they  buy  pig  iron  everywhere.  If  we  were  in  the  steel 
business,  perhaps  the  question  might  be  harder.  But  they  are  buyers  of  pig  iron  as 
well  as  producers.  They  have  never  yet  sold  pig  iron;  they  do' not  get  enough  for 
their  own  demand. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  in  the  East  at  the  present  time  on  as  good  terms  as  you  can  in  the 
West?— A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  if  they  were  not  already  selling  a  considerable  amount  of  product  in 
the  eastern  centers? — A.  We  do  have  a  certain  demand;  there  are  certain  furnaces 
that  prefer  southern  iron.  The  rates,  however,  are  against  us.  I  can  not  complain; 
if  I  had  a  furnace  in  Buffalo  I  would  expect  to  get  a  cheaper  rate  than  there  ever  was 
in  Birmingham, 

Q.  There  has  been  a  complaint  that  the  rates  to  the  North  were  unduly  high  ss 
compared  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make?^ 
A.  No;  I  would  not  have  any  complaint  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  iron,  because,  as 
I  have  explained,  iron  being  made  in  Middleboro,  if  they  should  undertake  to  send  pig 
iron  to  this  country,  and  if  there  was  not  any  tariff  here,  the  transportation  rates ' 
would  be  5  or  6  shillings  a  ton;  so  it  would  cost  $2  a  ton  at  least  to  get  that  iron. 
Probably  here  they  could  send  iron  more  cheaply  to  the  seaboard  than  we  could  ship 
it  from  Birmingham.  Whether  they  could  ship  it  cheaper  than  a  man  could  make 
it  in  Buffalo  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Does  any  of  your  pig  iron  go  by  rail  and  water? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  ship.     We  can  not  ship  all  rail,  because  it  would  cost  too  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  the  eastern  centers? — A.  From  Savannah  and  all  the  coast 
points,  Norfolk  and  all  along,  the  rate  would  be  $3.75  to  New  York,  and  $3.85  from 
Florence,  as  against  $5.54  by  rail. 

Q.  And  so  all  your  product  goes  over  the  water? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wherever  you  have  any  water  competition? — A.  There  they  would  come  in  and 
bring  us  all  down  again. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  are  operating  an  independent  enterprise  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes. 

CONSOLIDATIONS   IN   THE  STEEL  BUSINESS   NOT  DANGEROUS. 

Q.  Do  you  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  combination  or  consolidation  of  the 
great  steel  enterprises  in  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  will  operate  in  the  restraint  of  competition  any  way?— 
A.  If  they  restrain  competition,  it  will  be  because  they  produce  so  cheaply  that  the 
competitors  can  not  make  any  profit,  and  if  they  do  that  it  is  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

TAEIPP  DISCUSSION   AT  THE  PBESBNT  TIME  HAKMPUL.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  you  in  favor  of  retaining  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  and  on 
iron  and  steel  products? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  even  discussing  the  tariff.  If  you  dis- 
cuss it  on  one  article,  you  will  discuss  it  on  others  right  along  the  line.  It  is  largely 
sentimental,  and  I  think  tariff  agitation  would  be  very  harmful. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  now  being  discussed? — A.  I  know  it  is,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

'See  pp.  456,  465-466,  494. 
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Washington,  B.  C,  May  10,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  ATKINSON, 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  commission  met  at  11.04  a.  m.,  Vice-Chainnan  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston,  Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dnly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  yon  give  your  f nil  name  and  address  to  the  stenog- 
rapher?— A.  Edward  Atkinson;  underwriter;  Boston. 

Q.  You  have  a  prepared  statement  to  present,  I  believe? — A.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement,  gentlemen,  as  complete  as  I  can  make  it.  I  think  if  this  work  is  to 
be  done,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly.  I  have  tried  to  condense  into  an  hour 
statements  covering  a  very  vsdde  field,  but  I  think  I  shall  not  bore  you  beyond 
an  hour.  I  should  have  preferred  to  speak  without  notes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  quite  safe  though  it  is  more  interesting  to  the  hearer,  and  therefore  I  vnll 
read.    (Reading:) 

introductory  remarks — field  covered. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  appear  before  you.  Such  commissions  as  your 
own  have  seldom  been  of  much  avail,  but  from  my  observation  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  work  which  you  are  doing  will  lead  to  a  report  that  may  carry  very 
great  influence.  The  logic  of  events  is  working  a  change  in  the  public  mind 
which  must  assure  and  almost  compel  a  complete  revision  of  the  system  of  col- 
lecting our  public  revenue,  and  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  many  obstructive 
taxes  by  which  the  revenue  is  diminished  and  our  exports  are  retarded.  Your 
report  ought  to  give  direction,  system  and  method  to  legislation,  and  I  feel  well 
assured  that  it  will  do  so.  I  also  learned  that  you  desire  students  like  myself  to 
present  facts  and  figures  for  your  consideration,  therefore  I  am  here  at  your  sug- 
gestion. As  I  am  in  very  close  personal  and  business  relations  with  all  of  the 
leading  textile  manufacturers  and  paper  makers,  and  also  with  many  of  the 
machinists  and  metal  workers  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  it  is  fit  for 
me  to  say  that  I  do  not  assume  to  represent  them  and  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  them.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most  skillful  men  in  these  branches  of  indus- 
try agree  with  me  in  the  general  principles  which  I  shall  put  before  you,  and  in 
their  application.  Many  others  are  totally  opposed  to  all  my  views.  A  large 
intermediate  body  greatly  desires  a  readjustment  of  the  system  of  collecting  our 
national  revenues,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  our  existing  conditions  and  so  as  to  promote 
exports  now  forbidden.  They  will  sustain  and  advise  a  moderate  system  of 
duties  which  may  promise  stability  and  duration,  if  such  a  system  can  be  adjusted 
without  giving  regard  to  the  doctrinaires  of  either  school — on  the  one  hand,  those 
asking  immediate  free  trade;  on  the  other  sustaining  a  system  of  ' '  protection  with 
incidental  revenue." 

Our  manufacturers  and  mechanics  are  no  longer  infants.  They  are  well 
assured  of  their  ability  to  conduct  their  work  in  competition  with  other 
manufacturing   states   or   nations,  if   granted  even  terms  with  them  in  the 
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purchase  of  their  materials  free  of  taxes  or  duties,  whether  these  materials  be  of 
domestic  or  foreign  origin.  In  this  treatise  it  is  my  intention  to  prove  that  the 
vaster  portion  of  our  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  have  been  generated  and 
developed  in  the  nature  of  things  and  under  the  necessity  of  our  conditions.  They 
form  a  necessary,  not  an  artificial,  part  of  our  national  development.  The  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  of  woolen  fabrics,  of  cordage,  of  flax,  of  hats,  and  many 
other  branches  were  well  established  arts  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  suppress  them  and  to  forbid  traffic  in 
these  goods  among  the  several  colonies  now  constituting^  the  United  States.  In 
Alexander  Hamilton's  notable  report  upon  manufactures  in  1791  or  1792  before  the 
invention  of  the  Whitney  cotton  gin  in  1793,  he  recites  all  of  these  arts  as  being 
' '  successfully  established. "  He  pi-oposed  to  promote  the  cotton  manufacture  then 
existing  in  its  infant  stage  by  a  remission  of  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  pre- 
viously imposed  on  East  India  cotton.  The  prime  motive  of  Hamilton's  report 
and  his  proposal  for  duties  ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent  was  to  counter  the  efforts 
of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  our  dominion. 
I  shall  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  high  wages  or  earnings  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  the  consequence  of  our  advantage  of  position,  of 
our  continental  system  of  free  trade  among  the  States,  of  our  common  education, 
and  of  our  common  energy.  High  wages  or  earnings  are  not  the  antecedent  but 
are  the  resultant  of  low  cost  of  production  due  to  the  vast  possessions  of  fertile 
lands,  of  mines,  and  of  forests.  I  shall  prove  to  you  that,  while  legislative 
bounties  or  subsidies  direct  or  indirect  may  have  promoted  a  more  rapid  and  per- 
haps unwholesome  growth  of  a  very  few  specific  arts,  they  have  done  so  at  the 
cost  of  the  mass  of  the  consumers  and  in  a  yet  greater  measure  at  the  cost  of  other 
branches  of  manufacture  which  are  to  the  manor  bom.  Nearly  all  our  manufac- 
tures have  been  established  here  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  I  shall 
present  reasons  why  our  present  conditions  almost  compel  a  revision  of  our  sys- 
tem of  revenue,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  only 
to  apply  the  principle  of  liberty,  by  which  this  nation  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being,  to  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  our  trade  within  our  own 
domain.  It  is  my  purpose  to  present  only  a  few  general  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  any  true  method  of  protecting  American  labor  and  of  promot- 
ing domestic  industry.  I  shall  sustain  these  principles  by  stating  a  few  facts 
which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  I  shall  only  try  to  give  direction  to  your  investiga- 
tions, and  shall  ask  you  to  accept  a  treatise  already  printed,  containing  elaborate 
tables,  as  an  appendix  to  this  argument.  It  is  entitled  "British  Manufactures 
and  the  Policy  of  Unfettered  Commerce." ' 

THE   BATE   OF  WAGES   AND   LABOB   COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

I  wish  first  to  submit  that  the  old  fallacy  that  the  rate  of  wages  governs  the 
cost  of  labor  in  any  art  to  which  -modem  science  and  invention  have  been  or  can 
be  applied,  no  longer  possesses  any  standing  or  influence  among  intelligent  men. 
Low  wages  and  low  cost  are  the  complement  of  each  other  only  in  those  branches 
of  industry  which  remain  handicraf  Is  conducted  by  hand  work  or  manual  labor. 

Second.  The  true  principle  has  become  or  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  common 
knowledge,  namely — the  highest  rates  of  wages  are  earned  or  recovered  from  the 
sale  of  products  in  those  countries,  or  at  those  points  in  each  country,  where  the 
materials  used  in  each  art  are  most  abundant  or  where  they  can  be  procured  at 
the  lowest  cost,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin;  also  where  the  conditions 
of  life  are  the  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  energy  of  the  workmen;  also 
where  the  functions  of  government  are  most  justly  and  honestly  conducted,  and 
the  taxes  in  ratio  to  product  the  lowest;  also  where  common  education  has  been 
established,  and  in  respect  to  competing  nations  where  the  least  part  of  the 
product  is  diverted  from  constructive  service  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war 
or  of  preparation  for  war.  If  one  desires  to-day  to  flnd  the  place  where  the  labor 
cost  is  lowest,  in  any  given  unit  of  product  to  which  modern  invention  and 
mechanism  have  been  applied,  he  may  find  it  by  tracing  the  rate  of  wages  to  that 
country,  section  or  place  where  the  earnings  of  the  workman  during  any  con- 
secutive period  of  5  or  10  years  have  been  the  steadiest  and  at  the  highest  rates 
earned  in  that  specific  art,  because  at  such  point  the  best  mechanism  and  the  most 
skillful  workmen  will  have  been  assembled.' 

Third.  In  dealing  with  the  development  of  these  principles  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cite  the  relative  conditions  of  this  country  as  compared  to  all  other  countries. 
In  no  other  equal  area  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  to  be  found  such  abundant 
resources  in  the  soil,  the  mine,  or  the  forest  as  within  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
In  no  other  equal  area  has  domestic  commerce  been  made  free  from  interstate 

1  See  p.  615. 
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taxation;  in  no  other  country  have  the  railway  and  river  systems  of  transporta- 
tions been  so  fully  developed  by  private  enterprise,  or  subject  to  so  slight  legal 
interference  or  Government  ownership  or  control.  In  no  other  manufacturing 
or  machine-using  nation,  is  imperial  or  national  taxation  so  low  in  ratio  to  the 
population;  yet  more,  so  low  in  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  annual  product  from 
which  all  taxes  must  be  derived.  The  great  competing  manufacturing  or 
machine-using  States  of  the  world  are  the  United  States,  the  United  iSng- 
dom,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Their  population  in 
round  numbers  figures  about  330,000,000,  of  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
count  one-third.  Outside  these  countries  there  are  more  than  1,300,000,000  people 
waiting  for  a  supply  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  these  machine-using  countries. 
Other  European  countries — Austria,  Italy,  Spain — barely  supply  their  own  wants, 
while  the  competition  in  manufactures  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  may  be 
disregarded,  excepting  as  to  a  few  special  products  such  as  the  silks  of  the 
East.  Glance  a  moment  at  the  relative  resources  of  these  machine-using  nations. 
The, United  States  produce  an  excess  of  all  the  metals  except  tin;  an  excess  of 
the  products  of  the  field  with  scarcely  an  exception;  an  excess  of  the  products  of 
the  forests,  soon  to  be  supplemented  by  the  vast  resources  of  Canada  lest  we 
should  denude  our  forest  lands  too  rapidly;  an  excess  of  coal  and  of  oil;  an 
excess  of  all  fibers  excepting  silk  and  wool,  reeled  silk  being  too  much  a  prod- 
uct of  hand  work  to  become  profitable  in  a  machine-using  State  fas  Daniel  Web- 
ster said,  we  can't  afford  to  do  ourselves  what  foreign  paupers  can  do  so  well  for  us ) ; 
wool  capable  of  being  produced  in  excess  of  our  own  wants,  especially  upon  the 
uplands  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  South  whenever  the  cur  dog  is  sup- 
pressed and  a  reasonable  share  of  intelligence  applied  to  the  rotation  of  sheep, 
corn,  and  cotton  on  the  same  field.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  our  competitors 
in  Europe  deficient  in  and  mainly  dependent  upon  us  for  a  supply  of  food  and  of 
the  most  important  m.aterials  entering  into  their  processes  of  manufacture.  Grea  t 
Britain  is  deficient  in  food,  in  fibers,  in  ores  fit  for  making  steel,  and  is  subject  to 
increasing  cost  of  coal  with  the  possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  her  coking  coal. 
France  and  Belgium  are  amply  supplied  with  food,  deficient  in  fibers,  in  metals, 
and  in  fuel.  Germany,  with  a  poor  soil,  is  barely  capable  of  subsistence,  and  is 
deficient  in  timber,  in  fibers,  and  in  fuel.  The  Netherlands  are  too  small  to  have 
any  considerable  influence  in  the  larger  undertakings  of  commerce,  except  as  car- 
riers and  importers  in  transit.  Yet  more,  in  no  other  country  has  so  small  a 
number  of  men  been  diverted  irom  the  constructive  work  of  peace  to  the  destruc- 
tive pursuit  of  war,  since  slavery  destroyed  itself  in  our  civil  war,  as  in  the  United 
States,  In  one  respect  even  the  civil  war  was  constructive,  since  it  made  way 
for  the  new  industries  of  the  regenerated  South.  The  result  of  these  conditions 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  no  other  country  is  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct so  low,  and  in  no  other  country  are  the  rates  of  wages  earned  in  factories  or 
furnaces,  the  workshop,  the  mine,  forest,  or  field,  so  high.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  being  in  those  few  arts  which  can  not  be  conducted  successfully  with- 
out an  untaxed  supply  of  materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  the  pro- 
cess of  our  domestic  industry.  In  a  very  few  branches  of  industry  these  materials 
are  now  so  heavily  taxed  by  duties  upon  imports  that  they  are  at  this  time  in  an 
adverse  and  unprofitable  condition.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  liberty  has  been  per- 
mitted to  take  its  free  course,  our  domestic  industry  has  been  promoted,  our  work- 
menhave  been  protected,  and  our  home  and  foreign  markets  have  been  established 
andassured.  So  far  as  liberty  has  been  restricted  by  the  provision  of  public  taxation 
to  the  promotion  of  a  very  few  special  private  interests  have  manufactures  been 
retarded,  while,  as  a  rule,  such  specially  protected  arts  have  led  a  fitful  and  fever- 
ish existence,  subject  to  constant  fluctuation  and  frequent  failure.  Yet  there  are 
some  cases,  notably  in  iron  and  steel,  where  this  influence  has  only  retarded  the 
national  development  and  has  not  stopped  it; '  but  the  great  development  of  our 
metallic  industries  and  our  exports  could  not  and  did  not  assume  their  true  pro- 
portions until  our  iron  mines  and  furnaces  had  been  so  developed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  skill  and  invention  as  to  enable  us  to  make  iron  and  steel  at  high  wages 
and  at  less  cost  than  in  competing  countries.  When  the  price  of  iron  and  steel 
became  even  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  sinee  1890,  the  supremacy  of 
this  country  was  disclosed,  and  the  development  of  our  exports  of  metallic  prod- 
ucts went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  10  years — 1880  to  1889 — we  consumed 
10,000,000  tons  a  year  of  iron,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  average  disparity  in 
price  or  excess  of  cost  to  consumers  in  this  country  was  about  |7  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  protection  in  that  period  was  |600,000,000  to  $700,000,000.  A-  little  later 
our  home  competition  brought  prices  to  a  parity,  and  then  our  great  exports  began 
to  develop.  We  protected  the  iron  master  of  Great  Britain  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  order  to  retain  our  own  small  lesser  parts.    In  other  arts,  notably  in  the 

>  See  page  620. 
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wool  and  woolen  industry,  adverse  conditions  still  exist.  I  am  no  longer  in  man- 
ufacturing. I  have  been  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  I  know  it  from  top  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  and  maintain  woolen  and  worsted  man- 
ufactures without  the  untaxed  import  of  the  wools  of  the  world.  The  more  for- 
eign wool  we  have,  the  moredomestic  woolwemay  use.  It  is  amatterof  climate, 
soil,  and  conditions.  We  may  ultimately  become  exporters  of  wool  of  many  kinds 
when  the  protection  of  intelligence  is  extended  throughout  our  land,  and  the  evil 
influence  of  indirect  efforts  to  grant  bounties  is  removed. 

Fourth.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  general  principle  that  high  relative  wages 
are  the  consequent  or  correlative  to  the  low  labor  cost  of  production,  and  not  the 
antecedent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  facts  in  regard  to  our  present  exports. 
We  are  now  exporting  crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished  goods  of  every 
type  to  every  part  of  the  world,  except  those  products  which  are  burdened  with 
heavy  taxes  on  necessary  materials  of  foreign  origin.  We  are  exporting  cotton 
and  cotton  fabrics,  corn,  cordage,  wheat  and  flour,  provisions,  machinery  and 
metallic  products  of  every  kind,  clocks,  watches,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  If 
the  rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  product,  not  one  dollar's  worth 
of  any  of  these  goods  could  lea,ve  our  shores.  The  earnings  of  the  Fellaheen  of 
Egypt  and  the  Ryots  of  India  are  not  one-fourth  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  in 
our  cotton  fields,  hardly  one-tenth,  including  Russia,  those  of  the  laborers  in  our 
wheat  fields;  yet  our  cotton  and  our  wheat  constitute  the  chief  supply  of  the 
world.  The  cotton  of  Egypt,  limited  in  quantity  by  the  area  of  available  land, 
fills  a  temporary  place  in  competition  with  ours  because  it  is  ginned,  prepared, 
baled,  and  sent  to  market  in  a  condition  that  puts  our  former  methods  to  shame. 
When  our  Southern  cotton  growers  give  equal  attention  to  quality  and  prepara- 
tion as  they  have  given  to  quantity,  we  shall  cease  to  depend  upon  Egjrpt  even  for 
the  cotton  needed  in  our  finest  work.  When  the  cur  dog  is  suppressed  and  the 
attention  of  intelligent  men  is  given  to  sheep  breeding  on  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Piedmont  district,  wool  will  be  protected.  We  will  then  compete  on  more  than 
even  ternas  with  the  semi-barbarous  methods  of  the  ranches  of  Australia  and  the 
pampas  of  South  America.  In  one  respect  our  methods  of  preparing  and  packing 
wool  are  worse  than  our  methods  of  baling  cotton.  It  is  safe  to  buy  a  bale  of 
cotton  by  sample,  it  is  safe  to  buy  a  thousand  bales  of  Australian  wool  by  sample 
and  brand.  It  is  not  safe  to  buy  American  wool  without  throwing  and  testing 
every  fleece  in  every  bale.  We  have  developed  science  and  have  applied  inven- 
tion to  every  type  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  but  in  our  treat- 
ment of  raw  cotton  and  unsecured  wool  we  fail.  Our  work  on  these  lines  has 
been  until  a  very  recent  period  more  barbarous  and  wasteful  than  that  of  any  race 
engaged  in  their  production — ^black,  white,  or  yellow. 

AMERICAN   DUTIES  WHICH    DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST   THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  FAVOR 

OP   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Fifth.  There  is  one  other  principle  or  axiom  which  I  vrish  to  put  before  yon. 

1  will  then  take  up  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  and  submit  facts. 
The  burden  of  a  tax  can  only  be  computed  or.  estimated  by  the  ratio  which  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  material  bears  to  the  full  value  of  the  product  into 
which  the  taxed  article  enters.  The  tax  may  be  very  small,  but  it  may  be  very 
burdensome  in  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  the  profit  that  might  be  gained  on  a 
given  manufacture.  For  example,  the  margin  of  profit  on  common  printed  cali- 
coes, which  retail  for  5  cents  a  yard  and  even  for  less,  is  on  an  average  not  above 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  yard  on  the  gray  cloth;  yet  that  small  margin  gives  nea,rly 

2  cents  per  pound  profit,  and  that  rate  will  yield  5  to  7  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
invested  in  the  print  cloth  mill  and  machinery.  A  less  margin  of  profit,  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  or  less,  will  keep  the  print  works  in  operation  and  will  pajr  hand- 
somely on  the  investment.  Now  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
manufacturing  States  are  so  dependent  upon  each  other  as  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try and  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  dyestuflfs,  and  chemicals,  which  are  the 
materials  of  chief  cost  in  printing  cotton  calicoes.  Germany  excels  all  other 
States  in  this  branch  of  science,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  many  most  important 
articles.  There  is  no  more  harmful  schedule  in  our  tariff  than  the  list  of  duties 
imposed  on  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyestuffs  needed  by  us.  The  Stassfurt  pot- 
ash mines  of  Saxony  are  the  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  potash  in  all  its 
forms.  I  am  trying  to  find  a  potash  mine  in  this  country.  If  there  were  a  war 
in  Europe  .which  would  interfere  with  the  potash  industry,  it  would  intemipt 
more  industries  in  this  country  than  anything  else  that  might  happen.  I  am  in 
correspondence  with  two  engineers  in  the  West  now  trying  to  locate  potash  mines. 
Germany  excels  in  all  the  aniline  dyes  and  so  on.  These  drugs,  dyestuffs,  and 
chemicals  in  their  higher  forms  are  subject  to  heavy  duties  on  their  import;  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  chemical  schedule  is  but  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000,  nearly 
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one-lialf  of  which  is  on  opium  or  upon  proprietary  medicines  and  a  few  other 
articles  which  ought  to  be  taxed  for  revenue  purposes.  Other  duties  in  this 
schedule  increase  the  cost  of  dyeing  and  pi-inting,  of  paper  making,  of  fertilizers, 
and  in  many  other  arts  in  which  we  might  otherwise  compete  with  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  in  supplying  South  and  Central  America,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  and  other  neighboring  States.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  exact 
harm;  but  if  these  duties  increase  the  cost  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  yard  on  a 
printed  calico  they  may  deprive  the  printer  of  his  little  margin  of  profit.  "We 
may  then  find  the  great  markets  of  the  world  closed  to  us,  but  open  to  our  com- 
petitors in  Europe,  merely  through  the  protection  which  this  little  petty  tax 
extends  to  them,  which  costs  us  more  to  collect  than  any  other,  which  yields  but 
little  revenue,  and  which  maintains  a  few  very  practical  but  not  much  known 
monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  some  of  these  articles  in  this  country. 
As  it  is  with  these  duties,  so  to  a  greater  extent  do  the  duties  on  wool,  hides,  and 
many  other  materials  of  foreign  origin  burden  and  restrict  the  export  of  our  own 
manufactures  while  protecting  those  of  competing  countries,  who  suffer  no  such 
obstructions  to  exist. 

PROTECTION   FOR  INFANT   INDUSTRIES. 

Sixth.  Such  being  the  principles  and  such  the  facts  we  are  now  led  to  the  main 
questions:  First.  How  can  the  manufactures  of  this  country  be  most  fully  pro- 
moted? Second.  How  can  American  labor  be  best  protected?  Third.  How  can 
our  home  markets  be  most'  thoroughly  retained?  Fourth.  How  can  our  foreign 
markets  be  most  rapidly  extended?  May  we  not  find  relief  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  liberty?  May  not  these  benefits  be  attained  by  removing  the 
obstructions  which  previous  legislators  have  put  in  our  way? 

I  assume  that  this  commission  seeks  to  attain  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  due  regard  to  the  artificial  conditions  in 
which  some  of  the  conspicuous  arts  have  been  placed  by  the  long  existence  of  a 
very  high  and  in  some  lines  prohibitive  tariff.  I  assume  that  this  commission  will 
treat  with  respect  the  doctrinaires  on  either  side;  but  will  give  little  regard  to 
either  influence.  On  the  one  side,  may  you  not  rightly  ignore  the  dogmatic  advo- 
cates of  what  is  called  ' '  protection  with  incidental  revenue?  "  On  the  other  side, 
may  you  not  rightly  ignore  the  equally  dogmatic  free  trader  who  would  at  once 
remove  even  duties  assessed  for  revenue  purposes,  because  in  some  instances  they 
may  give  for  a  time  some  artificial  stimulus  to  a  domestic  product?  I  vrill  there- 
fore at  first  deal  with  the  relative  numbers  who  are  occupied  for  gain  in  the  sev- 
eral arts  according  to  their  classification  in  the  census  of  occupations.  These 
relative  numbers  change  but  little,  decade  by  decade,  in  their  ratio  to  each  other. 
They  vary  somewhat  in  the  several  sections;  but  are  becoming  more  uniform  since 
the  removal  of  slavery  opened  the  way  for  the  Southern  States  to  engage  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  arts  and  in  mining.  Here  let  me  interject  a  most 
important  point.  It  has  been  held  that  infant  industries  may  need  temporary  pro- 
tection in  their  early  stages.  But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  Southern 
States,  which  had  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  agriculture,  were  left  pros- 
trate by  a  devastating  war.  The  intelligent  were  disfranchised  for  too  long  a 
period;  the  grossly  ignorant  were  enfranchised  without  preparation  and  were 
suddenly  charged  with  the  control  of  the  Government.  The  Southern  States 
entered  upon  infant  manufactures  with  their  property  destroyed,  their  railways 
wrecked;  without  capital,  without  inherited  mechanical  aptitude,  without  mills 
or  workshops,  and  without  developed  skill  to  establish  them.  They  were  exposed 
to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  great  ironworks  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
textile  factories  of  New  England,  and  of  the  woodworkers  of  the  West.  What 
do  we  now  witaess?  Have  not  the  Southern  ironmasters  proved  themselvea  equal 
to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  British  and  German? 
Are  not  Southern  cotton  manufacturers  ready  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  all  the  medium  useful  grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  which  constitute  80  to  90  per 
centof  the  world's  consumption,  whenever  we  remove  the  obstructive  tax  from 
the  crude  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America?  Then  the 
800,000,000  people  or  more  of  these  continents  may  be  able  to  pay  for  their  pur- 
chases of  cotton  fabrics,  as  they  now  pay  our  competitors  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  by  exchanging  their  crude  products  for  them.  They  have  but 
little  money;  they  are  mostly  hand  workers  at  low  wages;  but  they  sell  their  crude 
products  to  all  other  countries  free  of  obstruction,  while  we  fine  them  for  trying 
to  exchange  goods  for  goods  with  us.  Have  not  these  infant  ironmasters  and  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  the  South  given  a  lead  and  presented  an  example  to  the 
adults  of  the  North  and  West?  What  other  protection  than  that  of  their  own  rap- 
idly-developed skill  and  capacity  have  they  needed? ' 

1  See  p.  621. 
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EELATIi^E  IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  AS  REGARDS  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

Let  US  now  give  regard  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  great  body  of  workers, 
by  whose  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical  capacities  the  great  industries  of  this 
country  have  been  developed.  I  regard  the  census  of  occupations  as  one  of  the  most 
important.  It  must  be  accurate,  because  those  who  count  the  people  call  upon 
everv  family  to  say  what  the  occupation  of  each  working  member  is,  and  they 
list  it.  The  only  doubt  pointed  out  by  General  Walker  in  the  census  of  1880  was 
in  respect  to  the  placing  of  common  laborers,  many  of  whom  were  listed  under 
the  head  of  personal  service,  who  were  probably  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the 
year  in  agriculture.  That  census  disclosed  the  following  proportions  in  round 
numbers:  Occupied  in  agriculture,  44  per  cent;  in  professional  and  personal  serv- 
ice, 33|  per  cent;  but  if  we  transfer  a  portion  of  the  common  laborers  from  personal 
service  to  agriculture,  in  round  numbers  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  workmg  force 
of  this  country  was  then  and  is  now  engaged  in  agriculture,  leaving  20  per  cent 
in  professional  and  personal  service,  101  per  cent  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
33  per  cent  in  manufactures,  mechanical  arts,  and  in  mining.  The  tendency  to 
change  in  these  proportions  is  slight.  In  1890  the  proportion  in  agriculture  had 
been  slightly  diminished,  and  will  yet  more  diminish  with  the  increased  applica- 
tion of  science  and  mechanical  invention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  field.  The 
proportion  in  trade  and  transportation  slightly  increased,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  as  the  volume  of  products  is  augmented.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  big  department  stores  or  manufacturing  enterprises  are  absorbing  the  little 
ones.  There  are  more  small  shops  for  distribution  in  ratio  to  the  population  now 
than  ever  before.  There  are  more  small  workshops  scattered  thi'oughout  the 
land  than  ever  before,  especially  in  the  South.  It  is  in  these  lesser  arts  that  stal- 
wart men  are  developed.  Not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  working  force  can  be 
gathered  as  operatives  under  the  collective  system  of  the  great  factory  and  great 
workshop.  The  factories  represent  large  capital  and  relatively  small  numbers  of 
working  people.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  arts  listed  under  the  title  of  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  arts.  Glance  over  the  list  and  you  witness  the  growth 
and  the  paramount  importance  of  the  lesser  arts  and  industries  in  which  mental 
energy  must  be  combined  with  mechanical  aptitude.  The  proportion  occupied 
for  gain  in  the  manufacturing  mechanic  arts  and  mining  varies  but  little,  although 
the  product  has  beem  vastly  augmented.  A  lessening  proportion  of  more  and  more 
skillful  men  and  women  earning  higher  and  higher  rates  of  wages  au.gment  the  prod- 
uct, while  they  lessen  the  cost  of  aggregate  production  of  the  factory.  The  pro- 
portion in  professional  and  personal  service  does  not  vary  greatly.  A  considerable 
variation  will  be  observed  among  the  States.  In  the  far  East,  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  climate  harsh,  a  greater  relative  number  is  found  in  the  manufactur- 
ing arts,  less  in  agriculture;  in  the  South  there  are  and  will  be  more  in  agricul- 
ture, less  in  other  industries.  In  the  middle  "West,  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  and  Kansas 
inclusive,  we  may  note  a  constant  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  working  forces  among  the  several  occupations  as  the  State  develops.  In  1880 
Ohio  was  a  typical  State,  possessing  varied  resources  in  all  the  arts,  including 
mining;  Indiana  had  become  a  great  center  of  coal  and  of  many  important  manu- 
factures, although  without  metals  of  any  moment;  Michigan  excelled  in  manufac- 
tures, mechanic  arts,  mining,  and  agriculture  alike.  I  suggest  that  thecommission 
compare  the  relative  occupations  of  these  3  States,  all  lying  around  the  center  of 
our  population;  glance  over  the  list  of  their  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts 
listed  under  over  360  titles;  then  put  the  question  to  yourselves.  What  branches  of 
manufacturing  or  mining  industry  in  any  one  of  these  States  has  ever  been  or  ever 
could  beeubjected  to  the  import  of  a  product  of  like  kind  from  a  foreign  country, 
except  it  be  from  Canada?  What  foreign  product  of  agriculture  except  from  the 
tropics  could  be  imported?  With  a  more  Southern  sun  even  the  border  States  of 
the  North  are  able  to  sell  to  the  Canadians  vastly  more  even  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  than  we  can  buy  from  them.  Put  to  yourselves  the  question,  and 
employ  an  expert  to  work  out  the  details.  To  what  extent  are  the  people  of  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  where  the  center  of  power  now  rests,  subjected  to  a 
competing  import,  and  in  what  direction  is  their  profit  or  loss  to  be  sought  or 
avoided?  How  shall  their  manufactures  be  promoted?  How  may  their  labor  be 
protected?  How  wiU  their  individual  wealth  and  welfare  be  augmented?  You 
have  called  Professor  Ripley  rightly  to  your  aid  on  one  line  of  investigation;  why 
not  call  Professor  Falkner,  of  the  National  Library,  to  work  out  this  problem? 
I  do  not  know  to  what  economic  school  he  belongs;  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  is 
a  free  trader  or  a  protectionist,  according  to  the  common  use  of  these  terms.  What 
I  do  know  is  that  he  never  "  cooks  "  his  figures,  and  that  he  comprehends  the  sub- 
jects of  which  figures  are  but  symbols.  No  one  despises  or  distrusts  mere  figures 
more  than  one  who  has  compiled  as  many  as  I  have;  unless  one  can  read  between 
the  lines,  or  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  figures,  they  are  but  dust  and  ashes. 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Dealing  witli  the  work  of  all  who  are  occupied  for  gain,  the  census  of  1880 
sliows  a  fraction  under  1  in  3,  or  in  round  numbers  17,400,000  persons  occupied 
for  gain,  divided  according  to  the  classifications  which  I  have  previously  sub- 
mitted. In  agriculture  the  only  products  subject  to  foreign  competition  (except  in 
our  dealing  with  Canada,  to  whose  people,  as  I  have  said,  we  sell  nearly  double  the 
products  ol  agriculture  that  we  buy)  we  may  name  sugar,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax, 
tobacco,  a  few  fruits,  and  scarcely  anything  else  which  could  be  imported  froip  a 
foreign  country  were  there  no  tariffs  in  existence.  Sugar  may  rightly  be  made 
subject  to  duty  for  revenue  only.  Under  existing  conditions  it  may  become 
necessary  to  permit  sugar  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  and  while  this  may  in  sqme 
slight  measure  expose  the  growers  of  cane  and  of  beet  roots  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, it  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  agriculture  that  could  be  gran|;ed. 
Great  Britain,  producing  neither  sugar  nor  fruits  in  any  considerable  measnre, 
has  established  a  vast  export  industry  in  jams,  preserves,  and  other  types  of  fruit 
products.  Under  the  stress  of  war  Great  Britain  is  about  to  put  a  duty  upon 
sugar.  Supposing  we  were  granted  free  trade  in  sugar,  we  should  command  the 
commerce  of  the  world  in  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  and  in  condensed  milk, 
giving  employment  to  a  vastly  greater  number  of  persons  than  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  occupied  in  the  making  of  sugar  from  either  cane  or  beets.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  duties  now  yielding  one  of  the  largest  sums  in  our  revenue 
maybe  retained.  Fruits,  meats,  and  tobacco  are  subject  to  duties  for  revenue. 
Wool  remains  the  principal  article  of  domestic  production  which  can  be  subjected 
to  foreign  competition.    What  are  the  facts  about  wool? 

Unquestionably  a  great  many  farmers  each  keep  a  few  sheep,  and  the  number 
who  have  been  deluded  in  favor  of  duties  on  wool  may  be  large;  yet  if  we  give 
regard  to  the  total  value  of  the  wool  clip,  which  at  its  highest  point  has  been 
about  300,000,000  pounds,  at  about  20  cents  a  pound  unsecured,  and  then  compare 
it  with  the  vast  volume  of  other  products  of  the  field,  it  becomes  a  very  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  our  farming  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeded  |60,000,000.  Supposing  the  average  product  of  the  average  farm 
to  be  $500  worth  a  year,'  the  product  of  wool  would  then  represent  the  work  of 
only  120,000  persons  occupied  in  agriculture,  out  of  not  less  than  11,000,000  to 
12,000,000  now  engaged  in  that  work.  It  is  true  that  one  of  our  high-tariff  advo- 
cates, whose  name  is  very  conspicuous,  once  stated  as  a  fact  that  there  were 
750,000  farmers,  owners  of  160  acres  of  land  each,  who  gained  their  whole  subsist- 
ence from  sheep  growing;  that  there  were  750,000  similar  farmers  whose  main 
dependence  was  upon  wool,  and  in  addition  all  who  were  occupied  upon  the  sheep 
ranches  were  engaged  in  making  territorial  wool.  But  in  the  year  on  which  this 
computation  was  based  the  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  of  this  country  did  not 
exceed  $60,000,000.  That  sum,  if  divided  only  among  750,000  farmers  said  to  have 
been  wholly  dependent  on  wool  making,  would  have  given  each  an  average  of  $80. 
If  divided  among  the  1 ,500,000  farmers  said  to  have  been  wholly  or  mainly  depend- 
ent on  wool  it  would  have  given  each  only  $40;  and  if  nearly  one-half  had  been 
set  apart  as  the  value  of  the  territorial  or  ranch  wools,  each  of  the  inclusive  wool 
farmers  would  have  received  about  $25  for  his  whole  year's  work.  The  misuse  of 
statistics  could  not  be  brought  to  a  more  absurd  conclusion. 

The  breeders  of  high-priced  Merino  rams  of  Ohio  have  been  the  chief  agents  in 
promoting  the  delusion  about  wool.  Even  in  Ohio  in  1880  the  product  of  wool 
constituted  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  agriculture. 
I  doubt  if  it  now  exceeds  2  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  hens'  eggs  of  Ohio  is  much 
gi'eater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  clip. 

In  point  of  fact  not  over  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  products  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  can  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  while  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
varying  in  difEerent  years,  depend  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus  for  their  entire 
income. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment?  In  matters 
such  as  dyestuffs,  for  instance,  you  demonstrate  that  a  very  small  matter  may 
be  equal  to  the  profit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore  control  the  production  or  nonproduction.  But  when  it  comes 
to  sheep  and  wool,  because  the  items  seem  to  be  small,  you  treat  them  as  of  no 
consequence? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  say  that  a  very  small  tax  may  interrupt  a  great  prod- 
uct. A  very  small  product  having  a  great  tax,  like  wool,  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  vast  expansion  of  the  export  commerce  of  the  world. 

^Note  by  witness. — From  information  obtained  since  the  testimony  was  given,  I  am  sure  the  aver- 
»Se  product  per  fann  will  be  nearer  ?700  than  $500  on  the  census  ol  1900. 
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Q.  Might  not  that  $25  or  $80  to  the  farmer  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  product  of  his  farm?— A.  That  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  you  are  probably 
more  familiar  with  farmers  than  I  am.  Every  farmer  ought  to  keep  a  few  sheep 
to  clear  his  fields  and  fertilize  them,  and  many  of  them  do.  It  is  just  like  the 
product  of  the  hen  mines— the  hens'  eggs— it  is  so  much  extra,  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  an  important  item,  but  the  profit  of  the  average  farm  can  never  rest  on  wool. 
But  if  it  stands  in  the  way,  as  it  does,  of  the  export  of  the  surplus  of  other  prod- 
ucts, the  farmer  or  few  farmers  engaged  in  wool  may  gain  a  small  benefit  at  the 
cost  of  the  vast  number  who  would  be  without  profit  of  any  kind  unless  we  could 
export  our  surplus  to  foreign  countries. 

Q.  I  think  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  would  become 
involved  there,  and  perhaps  we  should  determine  now  that  farmer  ought  to  be 
reached. — A.  I  admit  this  principle:  if  you.  may  rightly  interfere  by  the  diversion 
of  taxes  from  purely  public  purposes  to  private  enterprise,  the  farmer  has  just  as 
much  right  to  his  share  of  the  protection  as  the  manufacturer  or  anybody  else. 
But  when  you  come  to  that,  and  make  figures  hereafter,  you  vnll  find  that  there 
are  not  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  can  be  protected  by  a  duty 
on  foreign  imports,  and  there  are  95  per  cent  of  consumers  who  pay  the  bill.  I 
am  coming  to  that. 

Q.  I  noticed  that  line  of  thought  a  while  ago  while  you  were  speaking  of 
coal. — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  both  consistent. 

Q.  But  assume  that  the  manufactory  which  buys  that  coal  is  injured  or  practi- 
cally closed,  as  the  potteries  were  under  the  last  previous  tariff  bill,  is  not  the 
customer,  the  consumer  of  that  coal,  is  not  his  business  destroyed?  In  othei 
words,  can  you  measure  the  effect  of  protection  by  the  determination  of  whether 
the  tariff  is  of  consequence  on  a  particular  thing?  If  the  tariff  upholds  the  factory 
that  consumes  the  coal,  is  not  the  coal  protected? — A.  You  can  only  measure  the 
evil  infiuenoe  by  taking  certain  particiilar  examples.  I  am  trying  to  deal  with 
the  general  inference,  and  as  I  go  on  I  will  develop  the  point.  No  change  in  the 
tariff  can  affect  any  considerable  number  of  persons  in  so-called  protected  indus- 
tries because  the  whole  number  is  small,  while  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket will  create  a  greater  demand  for  all  our  principal  products,  coal  included. 
(Continues  reading:) 

PROPORTION   OF   AMERICAN  WORKMEN   SUBJECT   TO   FOREIGN   COMPETITION.' 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  foreign  competition  with  those  who  are  occupied  in 
professional  and  personal  service,  or  in  trade  and  transportation.  The  number 
occupied  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  arts  and  mining,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  was  a  little  less  than  4,000,000.  I  have  dealt  with  these  occupations 
under  this  head  as  judicially  as  in  my  power  to  do.  In  1880,  before  iron  and  steel 
had  become  independent,  even  by  putting  in  the  category  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition all  those  who  might  be  subjected  in  part  to  import  of  products  of  like 
kind  from  foreign  countries,  I  could  not  raise  the,  number  to  a  million.  I  put 
under  this  head  all  occupied  in  the  textile  arts;  all  who  were  occupied  in  mining 
coal  for  iron  and  steel  and  convei'ting  these  metals  into  mechanism;  all  who  were 
occupied  in  other  departments,  such  as  glass  and  pottery,  who  could  in  any  con- 
siderable measure  be  subject  to  foreign  competition.  Even  then  I  could  not  find 
a  million  of  whom  at  least  half  were  already  free  of  foreign  competition.  I  could 
not  raise  the  figure  to  over  15  per  cent,  even  of  those  listed  under  this  title  of 
manufactures  and  mechanic  arts.  In  fact,  in  that  year  not  5  per  cent  of  all  who 
were  occupied  for  gain  in  this  whole  land  could  have  been  subjected  to  foreign 
competition  by  the  import  of  products  of  like  kind  from  any  foreign  country,  with 
a  small  exception  of  Canada,  with  which  I  have  already  dealt.  In  1890  there 
were  many  less.  Iron  and  steel  and  other  metallic  products  had  become  very 
nearly  free  of  foreign  competition;  not  4  per  cent  could  be  put  into  the  list  of 
those  subject  to  foreign  competition  in  the  census  of  1890.  When  we  get  the 
figures  of  1900,  in  which  year  the  number  of  those  occupied  for  gain  in  all  the 
arts,  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical,  will  number  more  than  26,000,000,  out  of 
76,000,000  population,  I  doubt  if  anyone  with  judicial  mind  canfindl,000,000who 
could  under  any  conditions  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  and  when  the 
materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  our  domestic  industry  are  free 
from  obstructive  taxation,  that  number  will  be  very  much  lessened.  I  commend 
this  line  of  investigation  to  your  attention.  My  figures  may  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  bias  in  favor  of  freer  trade;  but  there  are  many  persons  here  in 
Washington  who  would  be  fully  competent  to  make  this  judicial  analysis  free  or 
any  bias,  of  whom  Professor  Falkner  is  one.  I  could  name  several  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  will  analyze  and  observe  the  number  of  persons  whose 

'See  pp.  596-597,619-620. 
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whole  income  rests  upon  tlie  export  of  our  surplus  products,  especially  in  agri- 
cnltnre,  you  will  find  three  times  the  number  whose  welfare  depends  upon  export 
as  compared  to  the  whole  number  whose  work  would  require  readjustment  if 
there  were  a  revolutionary  change  in  our  revenue  system,  which  no  one  excepting 
mere  doctrinaires  contemplates.  In  fact  the  larger  parts  of  our  imports ,  especially 
of  textiles,  consist  in  a  considerable  measure  of  hand-made  fabrics.  The  finest 
sUks,  velvets,  and  linens  of  France  and  Germany  are  of  necessity  woven  on  hand 
looms;  the  finest  cotton  fabrics,  laces,  and  embroideries  and  the  like  are  many  of 
them  the  product  of  hand  work;  a  very  large  part  of  our  imports  of  textiles  rest 
upon  fashion  and  fancy  and  style  rather  than  upon  quality;  all  these  are  suitable 
subjects  of  high  revenue  duties.  Very  few  of  the  useful  and  necessary  textile 
fabrics,  excepting  linens,  must  be  imported  even  now,  and  that  portion  can  be 
very  much  lessened  if  wool,  dyestufEs,  chemicals,  and  the  like  can  be  supplied  to 
our  textile  manufacturers  on  even  terms  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany;  that  is,  free  of  tariff  taxation. 

LESSONS  FROM   GREAT  BRITAIN'S  TARIFF  EXPERIENCE.' 

Permit  me  to  close  by  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  economic  system  of  Great 
Britain.  We  are  but  repeating  history,  and  although  it  often  excites  prejudice  to 
cite  British  experience  as  an  example  for  ourselves,  may  we  not  take  a  lesson  even 
from  our  rivals  as  a  guide  toward  our  own  prosperity?  Has  not  a  closer  trade 
alliance  of  the  English-speaking  people  become  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world?  The  continental  states  of  Europe  are  trying  to  find  out 
how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  cheap  but  high-priced  labor  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  more  against  the  cheaper  and  higher-priced  labor  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  prejudices  of  race  and  creed  and  difference  in  language  permitted,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  all  of  the  European  states  except  Russia  might  combine  to 
boycott  the  products  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  That  was  the  great 
object  of  Napoleon  in  his  effort  to  destroy  British  commerce  and  manufactures. 
He  failed  so  utterly  that  his  own  contractors  were  obliged  to  buy  the  forbidden 
goods  of  Great  Britain  in  order  to  equip  his  armies  for  the  Russian  campaign.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  even  in  our  exports  of  to-day  Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  and 
dependencies  have  long  bought  from  us  50  per  cent  of  all  we  had  to  sell,  some- 
times 60  per  cent.  Germany  is  now  trying  to  defend  the  agrarians,  or  great  land 
holders,  against  the  interest  of  the  masres,  byheavy  duties  on  corn  and  provisions, 
repeating  the  blunder  of  the  British  Tories  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  corn 
law.  The  more  the  continental  states  of  Europe  shut  out  the  food,  metals,  fibers, 
and  fabrics  of  this  country,  the  higher  will  be  the  cost  of  their  own  manufac- 
tures, the  less  the  margin  left  to  pay  for  wages,  and  the  more  they  will  give  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  absolute  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  How  did  Great  Britain  attain  to  the  paramount  position  which  she  has 
held  during  the  last  half  a  century?  Was  it  not  by  removing  the  shackles  from 
commerce?  In  1840  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  general  poverty  and  distress 
in  England  were  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or  since.  The  tendency  to 
failure  of  the  system  of  protection  had  become  plain  in  1830,  when  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  a  great  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall ,  supporting  the  merchants  of  Massachusetts , 
opposed  the  efforts  of  H^nry  Clay  and  his  associates  to  put  what  he  called  the 
American  system  upon  this  country.^ 

Webster  defined  Clay's  so-called  American  system  as  a  British  policy  which 
Great  Britain  was  even  then  trying  to  throw  off.  In  1834  Huskisson  began  the 
reform  in  England  by  taking  off  or  reducing.the  duties  on  wool  and  other  crude 
materials.  That  was  the  very  year,  I  believe,  in  which  a  duty  was  placed  on  wool 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  a  dark  day  for  wool  and  woolen 
industry.  In  1840  Joseph  Hume,  the  economist,  moved  for  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  duties  on  imports.  He  was  aided  by  John  DeaconHume, 
of  the  civil  service.  A  notable  report  was  made  in  1843,  which  led  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  give  up  his  previous  convictions  and  to  become  the  great  leader  of  fiscal 
reform,  although  he  still  supported  protective  duties  on  grain.  The  anti-corn 
law  league  had  become  active,  but  did  not  reach  success  until  the  Irish  famine 
of  1845-1847  compelled  the  remission  of  duties  on  corn  by  orders  in  council, 
afterwards  justified  by  act  of  Parliament.  Hume's  report  on  the  British  tariff 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average  dutv  was  28  per  cent,  and  that  there  were  1,250 
separate  specifications,  the  amount  of  revenue  about  £10,000,000,  or  $50,000,000.  It 
also  disclosed  the  fact  that  less  than  50  of  these  specifications  yielded  more  than 
75 per  cent  of  the  revenue.  The  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  described 
by  Peel  in  one  of  his  speeches  somewhat  in  the  following  terms:  Ships  rotting  at 
the  wharves,  the  manufacturing  population  rioting  in  the  streets,  the  agricultural 

>  See  pp.  622-623.  2  See  pp.  623-624. 
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population  starving  in  the  fields  or  barely  existing  upon  parochial  rehef.  Andii 
reviewing  the  fiscal  conditions,  he  described  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
"seated  on  an  empty  chest,  over  a  pool  of  bottomless  deficiency,  fishing  for  a 
budget."  Hume  classified  imports  under  four  heads.  In  the  classification  which 
I  induced  Secretarj  McCuUoch  to  adopt  in  1884  we  added  a  fifth  class,  to  which 
I  ma>  presently  refer.  In  Peel's  first  great  act,  500  petty  articles  were  put  into 
the  free  list  which  had  previously  yielded  £2,000.000,  or  $10,000,000.  Even  he 
could  not  conceive  that  such  a  change  would  give  immediate  stimulus  to  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufacture,  and  that  the  revenue  would  presently  come  back  to 
the  amount  which  the  customs  had  previously  yielded.  He  therefore  proposed  a 
temporary  income  tax  for  three  years  to  make  up  for  the  expected  deficiency, 
computing  this  yield  at  £3,000,000  a  year.  The  result  was  surprising.  The  income 
tax  disclosed  an  enormous  individual  wealth  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  general 
public  by  returning  nearly  £5,000,000.  Such  was  the  instant  beneficial  effect  of 
the  removal  even  of  the  500  petty  taxes  on  imports  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  750  articles  remaining  dutiable  again  yielded  the  full  sum  of  £10,000,000.  I 
speak  in  round  figures,  referring  yoii  to  Noble's  Fiscal  Legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
which  will  give  you  the  facts. 

In  his  second  measure  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  removed  duties  on  700  articles  or 
thereabouts,  leaving  only  50  subject  to  duties.  These  700  had  yielded  £3,000,000. 
Again  no  one  could  conceive  of  the  benefits.  Again  an  income  tax  was  imposed 
for  8  years  to  make  up  the  expected  deficiency,  and  although  the  Irish  famine 
ensued  and  the  corn  law  went  by  the  board,  the  revenue  from  the  50  remaining 
articles  was  again  about  £10,000,000,  and  the  incorne  tax  had  become  a  surplus 
for  other  purposes.  Presently  Peel  went  out  of  office,  Gladstone  came  in,  and  in 
1868  the  shilling  duty  on  com  was  remitted,  and  there  remained  for  many  years 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  only  6  or  8  dutiable  articles,  yielding  as  much 
income  as  the  1,350  articles  had  yielded  when  the  reform  began. 

Is  there  no  lesson  in  these  figures?  I  have  had  many  interviews  in  my  visits  to 
England  with  foreign  economists  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  feared 
the  time  when  this  country  would  adopt  tariff  for  revenue.  He  urgently  desired 
to  make  great  pajrments  on  the  public  debt  before  the  increasing  scarcity  and 
advancing  cost  of  coal  and  the  passing  of  the  dominion  of  iron  and  steel  to  this 
country  should  render  it  more  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  meet  her  obligations. 
Even  those  who  hold  anti-British  prejudices  may  advocate  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which  will  render  our  competition  with  Great  Britain  more  severe  than  it 
is  now,  while  those  who  believe  there  can  be  no  S'ach  thing  as  a  war  of  trade,  and 
that  commerce  rests  upon  mutual  benefits,  whether  among  men  or  nations,  may 
join  with  us  in  bringing  about  such  close  and  closer  relations  among  English- 
speaking  people  of  Great  Britain,  of  Canada,  and  of  Australia  as  will  unite  our 
forces,  if  force  should  become  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  God  upon  the 
high  seas. 

THE   POSSIBILITY   OF   PERPETUAL  PEACE. 

The  burden  upon  Great  Britain  of  imperial  taxation  and  heavy  national  deht 
is  far  greater  than  ours;  her  need  for  defense  yet  greater;  but  the  blood  tax  of 
standing  armies  and  of  yet  heavier  national  debts  is  heavier  upon  the  continen- 
tal States  of  Europe  than  upon  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  may  pay  and  main- 
tain her  credit,  but  the  national  debts  of  many  European  states  have  already 
been  repudiated  and  others  are  sure  to  be.  One  hundred  years  ago  Immanuel 
Kant  uttered  a  prophecy  of  perpetual  peace,  basing  his  prediction  upon  the 
beneficent  forces  of  commerce  working  to  the  suppression  of  war.  It  seemed 
a  visionary  prediction — it  seems  so  still;  but  in  the  invention  of  implements 
of  war,  which,  as  Professor  Long  says,  have  brought  the  art  of  warfare,  espe- 
cially upon  the  sea,  to  an  "extra  hazardous  branch  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing," the  reunion  on  a  commercial  basis  of  the  English-speaking  people  may  yet 
become  a  living  fact.  If  Russia  should  join,  as  I  believe  she  will  since  my  visit 
there  a  few  years  since,  when  I  met  many  of  the  leading  statesmen,  the  peace  of 
the  world  would  be  assured.  Russia  has  entered  upon  a  great  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  prejudices  of  the  English  against  Russia  have  almost  wholly  gone. 
A  clear  understanding  is  becoming  manifest  even  in  the  dealings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  with  China.  The  Crimean  war  is  admitted  now  by  every  sane 
Englishman  to  have  been  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  I  believe  that  the  move  of  the 
Czar  to  promote  arbitration  was  fully  sustained  by  the  statesmen  of  Russia,  and 
that  we  may  yet  presently  witness  a  complete  and  cordial  understanding  between 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  wai-  and 
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rapine  and  for  the  extension  of  commerce,  coupled  ■with  a  reoo^ition  of  the 
rights  of  states  and  nations,  of  people  and  of  provinces,  to  establish  liberty  on 
the  basis  of  the  consent  of  tlie  governed.  If  these  are  visionary  thoughts,  far 
better  to  try  to  make  them  a  force  than  to  continue  international  jealousy  and  to 
prate  about  a  war  of  trade. 

DBBIEABILITY     OF      REDUCTION      IN     NUMBER     OF      DUTIABLE     ARTICLES      AJSfD     OF 
CHANGE   IN   CLASSIFICATION. 

I  have  referred  to  a  change  in  the  form,  of  statement  and  to  the  classification 
of  imports  which  I  suggested  to  Secretary  McCuUoch  in  1884  after  a  careful 
study  of  Hume's  classification  of  British  imports  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  1840,  made  in  1843.  I  made  the  new  compilation  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary.  Before  that  date  all  imports  had  been  reported  alphabetically,  both 
free  and  dutiable.  I  added  to  Hume's  classification  an  intermediate  one — "arti- 
cles partly  manufactured  used  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry."  My 
list  covered,  first,  articles  of  food  and  live  animals;  second,  articles  in  a  crude 
condition  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry;  third,  articles 
partly  manufactured  used  in  our  domestic  industry:  fourth,  manufactured 
goods;  fifth,  articles  of  voluntary  use  and  luxuries.  I  startled  the  Secretary 
and  the  officials  by  proving  that  50  per  cent  of  the  articles  taxed  under  the  tai'- 
iffs  of  that  date  could  be  put  into  the  free  list  without  reducing  the  revenue 
by  15  per  cent.  At  a  little  later  date,  after  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  First 
Assistant,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came  into  office,  I  visited 
Washington  and  brought  the  matter  before  him,  making  the  suggestion,  which 
was  carried  out,  for  carrying  back  the  analysis  to  1880,  so  that  the  new  tables 
should  be  in  a  consecutive  series  by  decades.  When  I  made  the  statement  to  him 
that  one-half  of  the  complex  schedule  could  be  transferred  to  the  free  list  with- 
out impairing  the  revenue  by  15  per  cent,  he  could  not  credit  it.  He  proposed 
a  test,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Messrs.  Tichenor,  now  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appraisers,  and  Mr.  Tinglee,  two  of  the  most  experienced  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment, who  scouted  the  very  idea  of  such  a  result  being  possible.  I  then  sat  down 
with  them,  dictating  from  one  to  the  other  from  the  previous  years'  reports,  a 
proposed  free  and  dutiable  list;  on  that  table  a  compilation  was  made.  I  returned 
next  morning  to  get  the  verdict,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  except  myself  the  ver- 
dict was,  "You  have  transferred  to  the  free  list  60  per  cent  of  all  the  articles 
named  in  the  tariff,  with  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  only  13  per  cent.  "  Moreover," 
added  Mr.  Tichenor,  "you  have  removed  all  the  vexed  questions  that  hinder  our 
commerce  with  Canada."  My  argument  had  been  based  on  the  belief  that  once 
theseclassified  figures  were  put  before  any  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  what- 
ever party,  the  tendency  would  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  take  off  the  taxes  then  imposed 
upon  articles  necessary  for  our  domestic  industry.  The  logic  of  these  facts  has 
controlled  every  committee  down  to,  but  not  including,  the  last.  Even  under  our 
present  more  complex  and  higher  tari£E,  however,  the  free  list  of  these  articles  is 
much  larger  and  the  burden  upon  domestic  industry  of  this  class  of  duties  is  much 
less  than  it  was  in  1884.  I  refer  you  to  the  Government  reports  in  support  of  this 
statement.  The  protection  of  domestic  industry  now  demands  further  additions 
to  the  free  list,  even  to  the  extent  of  nearly  every  article  named  as  crude  or  partly 
manufactured  now  dutiable.  If  that  addition  were  made  to  the  free  list  the  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  less  than  one-third  the  present  surplus.  No  act  could  be  done 
for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  more  beneficial  than  to  deal  with  these 
two  schedules  in  this  way. 

Unless  your  attention  is  called  to  the  evil  effect  on  domestic  industry  of  some 
of  these  petty  taxes  you  can  not  comprehend  them.  Consider,  if  you  please,  the 
absurd  duties  still  imposed  upon  old  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  old  copper  and 
other  metals,  which  would  be  brought  in  ballast  without  charge  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  to  the  restoration  of  the  small  metal  industries  of  New  England  and 
the  seacoast,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  these  duties  on  old  metal.  Many  of 
the  cargoes  which  are  brought  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  are  of  rela- 
tively light  weight,  requiring  ships  to  be  ballasted.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
ballast  ships  vsdth  old  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  animating  our  domestic  arts,  rather 
than  to  bring  useless  paving  stones  or  other  worthless  stuff?  There  is  something 
so  grotesque,  so  absurd,  in  the  taxing  of  such  material  as  to  make  it  almost 
mconceivable  that  such  a  tax  should  be  favored  by  the  advocates  of  an  indirect 
bounty  or  subsidy  to  the  great  iron  and  steel  magnates,  who  are  now  proposing 
to  grasp  the  whole  traffic  of  the  world  under  a  trust. 
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I  refer  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time  because  a  similar  reform  and  classi- 
fication is  now  called  for  in  respect  to  our  exports.  Our  exports  are  now  classified 
as  products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures;  but  under  the  head  of  products 
of  agriculture  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  manufactured  goods  are 
included— wheat  flour,  biscuits,  canned  meats,  preserved  fruits,  provisions,  dairy 
products,  and  the  like— while  under  the  head  of  manufactures  are  included  some 
of  the  crudest  of  secondary  forms  of  other  products,  such  as  copper  matte,  petro- 
leum, and  the  like.  I  beg  to  present  to  you  a  new  form  of  classification  of 
exports,  in  which  I  have  made  5  classes  of  products— of  the  field,  the  forest,  the 
mine,  the  sea,  and  the  factory.  I  have  also  divided  each  of  these  classes  into  the 
crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished  condition.  This  table  brings  out  in 
the  most  conspicuous  way  a  much  greater  development  in  the  export  of  our 
highest  types  of  manufactured  goods  than  is  made  to  appear  by  the  official 
classifications.  1  have  compared  the  exports  of  1894  and  of  1898,  those  of  1899  not 
having  been  printed  in  detail  when  I  made  this  table.  The  export  of  every  kind 
of  product  has  increased  in  the  aggregate  73  per  cent;  but  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  the  export  of  crude  products  increased  between  these 
periods  60  per  cent,  of  partly  manufactured  46  per  cent,  the  export  of  ourfinished 
manufactures  of  highest  types,  especially  in  metallic,  increased  173  per  cent. 

THE   TRADE   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES   WITH  VARIOUS   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

I  also  submit  tables '  giving  the  relative  trade  with  each  country  or  state; 
finally,  I  have  estimated  the  value  of  our  exports  to  each  European  state  against 
their  credit  for  our  imports.  The  variation  is  so  gi-eat  that  I  at  first  distrusted 
the  figures;  but  on  a  thorough  examination  through  the  custom-house  of  Boston 
and  the  department  of  commerce  of  Washington ,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  valuation 
of  exports  is  as  close  to  the  facts  as  such  figures  ever  can  be,  the  larger  figures  cred- 
ited to  us  by  foreign  countries  including  freights  and  charges  and  also  duplications. 
For  instance,  we  charge  Switzerland  with  a  very  small  sum,  I  think  only  about 
$350,000,  while  they  credit  us  with  many  millions,  being  substantially  a  free-trade 
country  and  a  large  consumer  of  our  products.  I  found  Southern  cotton  fabrics  in 
Berne,  on  the  market  place,  years  ago — a  common  wear  of  the  common  people. 
You  see,  the  British  coarse  goods  are  all  stuffed;  they  are  all  loaded  with  pipe 
clay  and  starch.  The  books  on  the  art  of  sizing  are  very  good  reading.  The 
principal  book  on  the  art  of  sizing  gives  the  directions  to  be  very  careful  to  use 
Egyptian  flour,  because  it  has  the  most  gluten  and  will  hold  the  most  clay. 
There  was  one  period  when  cotton  was  very  high  priced,  when  particularly 
Great  Britain  did  not  consume  any  cotton  fabrics  within  her  own  limits.  The 
pounds  of  export  of  goods  balanced  the  pounds  of  import  of  raw  cotton.  The 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  only  represented  by  the  stuflng.  I  have 
seen  contracts  for  shirtings  made  in  Manchester  for  India  and  China,  to  this 
effect,  that  an  8-pound  piece  should  contain  not  less  than  5  pounds  of  cotton.  Now, 
the  Chinese  are  a  most  acute  people.  They  buy  our  goods  when  they  get  the 
chance,  because  there  is  in  our  best  heavy  goods  no  more  starch  than  is  needed  to 
make  them  weave,  and  if  you  wash  them  and  shrink  them  they  become  thicker, 
whereas  if  you  wash  and  shrink  the  British  goods  they  become  thinner.  The 
British  justify  the  export  of  the  shirtings  to  India  on  this  ground— that  they 
are  only  used  for  breechcloths,  and  as  the  starch  comes  out  the  dirt  goes  in 
and  serves  the  same  purpose.  We  can  emulate  them,  but  we  do  not  want  to. 
The  Chinese  are  acute  buyers,  and  the  more  we  buy  from  them  the  more  American 
goods  they  will  buy. 

Goods  sent  to  Switzerland,  to  Austria,  and  to  many  parts  of  Germany  are 
charged  in  our  manifests  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Denmark.  The  impor- 
tant point  in  this  table  which  deserves  your  attention  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  import  of  each  of  these  countries  from  this  country.  All  are 
dependent  in  a  very  considerable  measure  upon  us;  Great  Britain  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  her  total  import  requires  the  products  of  this  country.  This  matter 
is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  a  treatise,  which  I  present  to  you  in  type,  on  the  aspect 
of  commerce  as  at  present  conducted  from  the  British  standpoint. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  attempted  to  cover  a  broad  field  in  this  testimony.  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you  in  presenting  it,  because 
if  it  were  fit  that  I  should  undertake  to  do  this  work  in  any  way,  it  were  more  fit 
that  I  should  do  it  in  the  most  thorough  manner  according  to  the  measure  of  my 
ability. 

•  See  exhibits,  pp.  545-55X, 
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THE  EELATIVE  BURDEN  OF   TAXATION  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES   AND   COMPETINa 
BUEOPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  line  of  investigation,  which  this  commis- 
sion might  well  promote,  of  prime  importance  in  dealing  with  any  long  period  of 
time.  I  find  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  private  investigation.  It  is  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  npon  this  country  and  npon  the  competing  States  of  Enrope — 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany,  in  fact,  a  comparison  might  weU  be 
made  with  all  the  European  States.  Through  5  administrations,  for  20  years 
prior  to  the  present  administration  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the 
average  per  capita  expenditures  of  this  country  for  all  purposes  of  government, 
inclnmng  Army  and  Navy,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  like,  but  omitting  a  few 
special  bounties  like  that  paid  for  a  few  years  on  the  production  of  sugar  and  the 
refund  of  the  direct  tax  collected  during  the  civil  war,  averaged  less  than  $5  per 
head.  The  normal  cost  of  government  during  that  period  had  been  but  a  trifle 
over  $2.50  per  head;  pensions  and  interest  on  the  national  debt  also  $2.50  per 
head.  The  latter  item  was  beginning  to  diminish  at  the  end  of  this  period,  and 
would  have  rapidly  diminished  except  for  the  renewal  of  warfare.  The  revenue 
derived  from  liquors  and  tobacco,  domestic  and  foreign,  dui-ing  this  period  yielded 
$2.50  per  head,  paying  the  normal  cost  of  government.  Pensions  and  interest 
were  covered  by  duties  on  other  imports  than  liquors  and  tobacco  and  by  miscel- 
laneous permanent  receipts.  The  Spanish  war  and  subsequent  warfare  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  have  increased  this  average  for  a  period  of  4  or  5  years  by 
about  J2  per  head,  having  reached  S8  in  the  most  costly  year,  now  less  than  $7. 
As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  imperial  purposes  corresponding  to  those  which  I  have  named 
during  the  same  period  of  20  years  varied  but  little  from  §10  per  head;  those 
of  Grermany  ranged  from  |8  to  $10,  it  being  somewhat  difiicult  to  separate  the 
expenditures  of  kingdoms  and  duchies  from  those  of  the  Empire;  the  expenditures 
of  France  were  $15,  and  those  of  other  Europeans  countries  were  all  much 
higher  than  our  own.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Boer  war,  so  far  as  I  can  com- 
pute from  the  latest  figures  on  imperial  expenditures  of  Great  Britain,  they 
now  amount  to  $18  per  head;  those  of  Germany  have  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  effort  to  increase  the  army  and  build  a  great  navy,  and  those  of  France 
have  increased.  But  even  these  per  capita  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Taxation  represents  a  portion  of  each  year's  products  diverted  from  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  people  to  the  necessary  support  of  the  administration, 
but  mainly  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war  or  the  payment  of  interest  on  great 
war  debts.  Now  the  closest  estimate  per  capita,  perhaps  only  approximate,  that 
we  can  make  is  that  the  annual  product  per  capita  of  this  country  exceeds  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  15  to  20  per  cent,  perhaps  more;  it  exceeds  that  of 
France  by  25  to  30  per  cent;  it  exceeds  that  of  Germany  by  40  to  50  per  cent; 
how  much  it  exceeds  that  of  Russia  it  is  impossible  to  compute.  Hence, 
the  relative  burden  upon  production  which  in  this  country  does  not  exceed 
2ior  3  per  cent,  must  now  be  in  Great  Britain  at  least  8  per  cent;  in  Ger- 
many at  least  10,  and  even  in  richer  France  burdened  by  an  enormous 
national  debt,  not  less  than  15  to  18  per  cent.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
an  era  of  the  creation  of  heavy  national  debts  which  can  never  be  met,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  imperial  debt  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Now 
with  the  difference  in  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  for  national  or  imperial 
purposes,  this  country  has  an  advantage  to-day  of  more  than  5  per  cent  upon  the 
value  of  her  entire  annual  product,  and  that  taken  by  itself  is  a  large  profit.  We 
can  make  5  per  cent  in  our  industries  taken  as  a  whole,  where  no  European 
State  can  make  and  save  anything.  I  have  made  many  efforts  through  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  deal  with  this  subject 
in  a,n  exhaustive  manner;  but  most  of  the  foreign  members  of  this  association 
are  in  the  civil  service  of  their  respective  States,  and  they  have  not  dared,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  would  be  permitted,  to  supply  the  necessary  data  or  cooperate  in 
such  a  comparison.  Such  is  the  present  fear  of  the  productive  power  of  this 
country  entertained  by  the  governing  class  upon  the  Continent.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  in  the  State  Department  to  enter  upon  this  investigation.  Only 
conceive,  gentlemen,  what  this  may  mean.  Except  for  a  temporary  interruption 
py  the  Spanish  war,  our  taxes  would  now  have  been  less  than  $4.50  per  head,  tend- 
jng  to  diminish  as  the  population  increased,  and  with  a  falling  off  of  pensions  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  war  taxes  may  rightly  be 
maintained,  the  surplus  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  our  national  debt.  The 
present  beer  tax,  present  whisky  tax,   present  stamp   tax,  are  a  very  slight 
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burden — no  burden  at  all— upon  production.  If  we  can  maintain  the  tax  on 
sugar  for  revenue  purposes  we  may  secure  the  whole  $5  per  head  necessary  to 
the  normal  cost  of  government  in  this  simple  method  of  internal  taxation.  We 
may  then  apply  duties  on  imports  collected  for  revenue  for  about  10  years  at  the 
rate  of  $1  or  $1.50  per  head,  and  in  less  than  10  years  we  may  pay  the  whole 
national  debt.  In  other  words,  we  may  come  out  in  less  than  10  years  free  of 
debt  at  a  rate  of  taxation  less  than  one-half  per  capita  that  of  any  competing 
manufacturing  State,  and  perhaps  only  one-third  in  proportion  to  production. 
"We  should  then  become,  in  fact,  the  greatest  world  power,  by  the  peaceful  forces 
of  commerce,  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  maintenance  of  individual 
liberty. 

In  other  words,  if  we  let  the  principle  of  liberty  have  its  way  and  maintain  it, 
we  will  compel  competing  nations  to  disarm.  As  I  predicted  in  my  articles  on 
the  burden  and  strength  of  nations  in  the  Century  Magazine  more  than  15  years 
ago,  if  we  can  make  4  per  cent  profit  before  our  competitors  make  any  profit,  who 
can  compete?  High  wages  and  low  cost,  derived  from  great  natural  resources,  give 
us  that  enormous  productive  energy  and  vastly  greater  product.  Where  we  assess 
only  3i  per  cent  on  that  (which  this  $5  or  $6  would  amount  to) ,  Great  Britain 
pays  7  or  8  ;per  cent,  France  15  per  cent,  and  Germany  12  to  15  per  cent,  while  it 
takes  one-third  of  the  product  of  Italy  to  meet  the  expense  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. Northern  Italy  is  devastated  with  Pellagra,  a  hunger  disease,  simply  by 
the  diversion  of  the  necessary  food  to  this  infernal  military  system  and  the 
attempt  to  maintain  wars  of  tariffs,  generating  wars  of  force. 

THE  EFFECT   OF   THE   WILSON  BILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  experience  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
that  it  was  finally  found  that  when  the  tax  had  been  removed  from  all  articles 
save  6  or  8,  that  the  revenue  kept  up  and  that  the  industries  advanced  by  bounds?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  examination  of  the  debates  vnll  show  that  this  is  precisely  the  ground 
relied  upon  by  Representative  Wilson  and  stated  by  him  in  the  final  debate  on  the 
Wilson  bill.  Now,  the  provision  based  upon  that  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  Wil- 
son bill  was  followed  neither  by  the  return  of  the  revenue  nor  by  the  advance  of 
our  industries.  On  the  contrary,  our  industries  lay  prostrate  and  we  had  a  con- 
tinual deficit  of  revenue. .  What  is  the  explanation? — ^A.  My  explanation  is  that  I 
differ  wholly  with  you  in  your  judgment  of  the  results  of  the  Wilson  bill.  That 
bill  happened  to  go  into  force  at  the  time  the  silver  craze  was  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  country.  The  panic  of  1893  ensued,  and  the  evil  influence  of  that  was  vastly 
greater  than  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Wilson  bill.  But  in  spite  of  all  that, 
the  specially  protected  arts  which  had  feared  the  Wilson  bill  became  more  and 
more  prosperous. 

Q.  Which  arts  were  they?  Let  us  take  one  for  example.  What  about  the  pot- 
tery industry  of  the  United  States? — A.  The  pottery  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  half  of  it  in  pipes  and  coarse  stuff.  In  1880  there  were  only  9,000  people 
employed  in  pottery  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  abso- 
lutely free  of  foreign  competition ;  since  then  they  have  been  able  to  apply  mechan- 
ism to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  a  way  never  applied  before,  and  they  are 
to-day  paying  higher  wages  and  making  pottery  cheaper  than  ever  before.  I  do 
not  deny  that  if  you  give  a  bounty  to  a  special  industry  you  will  stimulate  it  at 
the  cost  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  if  you  are  going  to  tax  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  employ  half  of  9,000  people  in  pottery  I  am  not 
with  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  9,000  people?— A.  I  do  mean  9,000  people  in  1880,  some 
increase  since.  You  will  find  that  in  some  of  those  industries  that  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  demands  the  numbers  employed  are  very  insignificant. 
For  instance,  in  1880  we  were  making  4,000,000  tons  of  iron,  and  iron  was  the  most 
conspicuous  art  demanding  Government  interference.  What  did  it  amount  to? 
There  were  17.400,000  people  occupied  in  all  the  arts.  There  were  not  100,000 
engaged  in  mining  the  coal  for  the  iron  furnaces,  in  mining  the  ores,  or  in  con- 
verting the  ores  into  pig  iron.  There  were  not  100,000  people  required  to  make 
4,000,000  tons  of  iron.  There  are  not  more  than  300,000  people  to-day,  in  my 
judgment.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  figures,  but  we  are  making  about  14,000,000 
tons  of  iron,  but  we  have  increased  the  average  from  400  tons  per  mau  to  500  or 
600  tons,  and  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  out  of  26,000,000  people  now  occupied  in  the 
arts,  over  200,000— possibly  SgOjOOO— employed  in  the  mining  of  coal  for  iron,  the 
mining  of  ore,  and  in  the  conversion  of  these  materials  iato  the  crude  forms  of 
pig  iron  and  ingot  steel. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  fair  to  select  the  crude  forms  of  the  pig  iron  and 
not  take  the  general  policy  as  applied  to  the  entire  mining  industry  and  the  entire 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel?  Does  not  the  same  principle  run  tliough  from  top 
to  bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top? — A.  By  admitting  the  cnide  product  free  of 
duty  we  might  have  enabled  the  well-bred  skilled  American  mechanics  to  convert 
these  crude  forms  into  the  higher  forms  of  mechanism  and  metal  work  for  export 
long  before  we  did.  These  higher  arts  employ  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men 
and  require  more  intelligence  than  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  ore,  the  making  of 
coke  and  the  conversion  of  ores  and  coke  into  crude  iron  and  steel.  These  crude 
branches  of  work  are  and  always  have  been  conducted  under  the  most  squalid 
conditions.  There  has  been  almost  no  true  American  labor  in  them  for  many 
decades.  They  have  rendered  necessary  the  importation  of  Slavs,  Poles,  Bohe- 
mians, Welsh  and  other  men  who  are  not  very  desirable  citizens  so  long  as  they 
stay  in  these  squalid  arts.  Yet  I  think  free  crude  iron  and  steel  would  have 
Btimulated  the  production  of  American  iron  and  steel  more  rapidly.  The  dispar- 
ity in  the  price  of  crude  metal  to  the  consumers  or  makers  of  high-class  mechan- 
ism or  metalwork  in  this  country  from  1880  to  1889  averaged  §7~a  ton.  On  steel 
more  than  fourteen  dollars  ($14)  per  ton.  This  disparity  even  in  constantly  less- 
ening prices  prQtected  Great  Britain  and  Q-ermany  in  the  great  commerce  of  the 
world,  forbidding  exports  of  high  class  mechanism  to  any  extent  from  this  coun- 
try. From  the  closest  estimate  that  I  can  make,  the  sum  of  this  disparity  against 
GUI-  machinists  and  metal  workers  in  the  ten  (10)  years  named,  amounts  to 
between  six  hundred  million  ($600,000,000)  and  seven  hundred  hundred  million 
dollars  ($700,000,000).  The  workmen  in  the  iron  and  coal  mines  and  in  the  fur- 
naces got  vei-y  little  if  any  part  of  this  bonus.  Can  it  not  be  traced  in  very  large 
measure  conclusively  into  the  capital  of  the  steel  trust?  The  pretext  of  protec- 
tion to  American  labor  has  not  been  justified — the  motive  of  the  ironmasters  in 
advocating  this  policy  has  been  justified  to  them  by  their  enormous  fortunes. 
Who  has  paid  this  big  bill? 

Q.  Would  you  be  able,  however,  to  give  a  concession  on  what  you  call  the  raw 
material  or  crude  manufactured  products  without  giving  also  a  concession  on  the 
Mgher  manufactured  products?  Would  you  not  then  bring  the  higher  products 
into  competition  with  the  production  of  foreign  countries? — A.  We  have  proved, 
especially  in  iron  and  metallurgy,  that  the  highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  world 
are  paid  here,  and  yet  we  beat  them  all  at  lower  cost. 

Q.  That  was  because  of  the  tariff  policy? — A.  That  is  a  mere  academic  question. 
Whether  we  have  done  it  by  means  of  protection  or  in  spite  of  protection  is  not 
now  material.    We  are  there. 

(J.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  this  country  in  1890  and  1893  one  of  pros- 
perity?—A.  1893  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you  think  the  condition  of  this  country  was 
prosperous  from  1894  to  1896?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  Nothing,  whatever, 
to  do  with  it.    It  was  the  collapse  of  credit  due  to  the  silver  craze. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence  that  during  the  1898  period  we  had  a  protec- 
tive system,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adversity  from  1894  to  1896  we  had  as  near  to 
ft'ee  trade  as  we  can  ever  have  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  in  the  next  15  years 
you  will  get  much  nearer  to  free  trade  than  the  Wilson  bill  ever  did.  I  expect 
to  see  this  country  the  greatest  free  trade  country  in  the  world,  soon  abating  all 
duties  not  necessary  for  revenue  or  in  order  to  protect  its  own  industry.  I  believe 
that  the  evil  influence  of  the  tariff  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  costs  in  money  as  in 
bringmg  about,  as  Daniel  Webster  predicted  it  would  bring  about,  when  he  made 
that  great  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1830;  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just 
put  in  that  extract.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  he  never  with- 
drew. After  the  protective  system  had  been  forced  upon  New  England  against 
her  will  and  her  capital  had  become  adjusted  to  it,  the  men  who  had  opposed  it 
were  obliged  to  sustain  it,  as  they  are  now.  At  this  meeting  Daniel  Webster  was 
the  spokesman  for  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights,  and  among  those  present  were 
Abbott  Lawrence  and  Nathan  Appleton,  both  subsequently  members  of  Congress 
and  strong  advocates  of  the  continuance  of  protection  after  they  had  invested 
their  capital  and  had  been  forced  into  it.     Here  is  what  Webster  said: 

"  To  individuals  this  policy  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  to  governments.  A  system 
of  artificial  government  protection  leads  the  people  to  too  much  reliance  on  gov- 
ernment. If  left  to  their  own  choice  of  pursuits,  they  depend  on  their  own  sMll 
and  their  own  industry.  But  if  government  essentially  affects  their  occupations 
by  its  systems  of  bounties  and  preferences,  it  is  natural,  when  in  distress,  that  they 
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should  call  on  government  for  relief.  Hence  a  perpetual  contest  carried  on  between 
the  different  interests  of  society.  Agriculturists  taxed  to-day  to  sustain  manu- 
factures, commerce  taxed  to-morrow  to  sustain  agriculture,  and  then  impositions, 
perhaps,  on  both  manufactures  and  agriculture  to  support  commerce.  And 
when  government  has  exhausted  its  invention  in  these  modes  of  legislation  it  finds 
the  result  less  favorable  than  the  original  and  natural  state  and  course  of  things. 
He  could  hardly  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  a  policy  which  should  place  the 
great  interests  of  his  country  in  hostility  to  one  another — a  policy  which  should 
keep  them  in  constant  conflict  and  bring  them  every  year  to  fight  their  battles  in 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  Washington." 
Has  not  Webster's  prophecy  been  justified? 

THE   TARIFF  AND   AMERICAN  WAGES. 

Q.  I  have  only  one  question  fxirther.  Almost  without  exception  the  repre- 
sentatives of  business  interests  that  have  appeared  before  this  commission  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  it  have  testified  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
compel  a  reduction  of  their  wages.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  without  a  reduction  of  wages  paid  here 
in  many  lines  of  industry.  If  that  statement  be  true,  you  would  still  advocate 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  that  would  cause  a  reduction  in  wages  to  United  States 
mechanics? — A.  Yes.  One  reason  that  I  did  not  propose  to  come  before  this  com- 
mission was  because  I  supposed  the  usual  course  would  be  followed  by  tne  men 
who  had  some  personal  interest  or  ends  to  gain,  who  would  come  and  give  you 
exactly  that  kind  of  testimony.  When  I  leai'ned  you  really  were  doing  good  work 
and  seeking  to  ascertain  the  facts  I  was  ready  to  come.  There  are  hundreds  of 
manufacturers — and  here  is  one  of  them  (indicating  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar).  CaU 
upon  him.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  all  bosh;  that  the  high  rates  of  wages  are 
generated  by  the  conditions  of  this  country.  He  will  say,  give  us  an  equal  chance 
with  our  competitors  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  readjustment  of  wages  will  be 
to  raise  them  and  not  to  lower  them.  That  is  why  I  am  here — for  the  protection 
of  American  labor.    Now  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Trust,  so-called,  testified  here  yesterday  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  tobacco  they 
would  ship  the  raw  tobacco  to  Japan,  manufacture  it  there,  and  bring  the  man- 
ufactured product  to  the  United  States,  and  not  one  single  cigarette,  cigar,  or 
plug  of  tobacco,  or  snuff,  or  like  thing  would  be  manufactured  in  this  country.— 
A.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  handicraft,  and  I  think  it  very  possible  some- 
thing of  that  kind  would  happen;  biit  who  proposes  to  take  the  tax  or  duty  off 
tobacco?  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  common  sense  that  does  not  propose 
to  keep  it  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Cigarettes,  you  are  aware,  are  made  almost  entirely 
by  machinery. — A.  I  am  aware  they  are  made  almost  entirely  by  machinery,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  time  is  near,  if  it  has  not  come,  when  all  the  cigars  will  be 
and  all  the  snuff.  Snuff  is  one  of  the  finest  articles  of  manufacture,  but  there  is 
little  handwork  in  it.  I  understand  that  cigar  making  and  stripping  the  tobacco 
are  very  largely  handicrafts  now. 

Q.  In  this  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Gardner  it  was  in  a  class  of  manufacture 
which  was  not  a  handcraft,  but  manufacture  by  machinery  almost  entirely.— A. 
So  far  as  the  element  of  machinery  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and 
of  snuff,  I  take  issue  vvith  the  president  of  the  tobacco  trust.  There  was  a 
similar  fear  in  regard  to  watches.  It  was  alleged  that  the  watch  trade  was 
going  to  be  transferred  to  Japan,  and  great  fear  was  expressed  while  we  were 
exporting  watches  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  happened  to  know  the  inside  of 
the  watch  trade  pretty  well,  and  at  that  time,  when  the  fear  was  being  expressed, 
the  Japanese  were  here  making  contracts  for  the  movements  of  American 
watches  to  put  into  the  cases  which  they  proposed  to  make  by  handicraft  to 
suit  themselves.  There  is  no  possible  competition  of  China  or  Japan ,  or  any  other 
of  these  countries,  in  the  arts  to  which  modern  mechanism  has  been  applied  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country,  in  my  judgment.  Now,  you  take  the  Bombay  cotton 
mills.  They  employ  three  to  five  hands  where  we  employ  one.  They  can  not  get 
along  without.  We  used  to  import  enormously  of  gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth, 
but  have  changed  to  the  importation  of  jute  butts,  from  which  the  gunny  bags  or 
gunny  cloth  are  made.  One  of  my  friends  in  Calcutta  who  had  witnessed  this 
enormous  change  came  here  to  find  out  what  was  the  reason.  He  went  to  a  great 
factory  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Marshall  was  the  treasurer  and  man- 
ager (a  very  stout  free  trader) ,  and  went  over  his  mill.  He  saw  these  great  looms 
working  with  one  man  to  the  loom  on  gunny  cloth.    Said  he,  "  How  much  does 
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that  man  earn?"  Mr.  Marshall  replied,  "$1.50  a  day."  "Why,  the  weavers  in 
Calcutta  only  earn  13^  cents  a  day;  I  do  not  understand  it.  How  do  you  explain 
it,  Mr.  Marshall?"  Mr.  Marshall  replied,  "  What  is  the  cost  of  weaving  in  Cal- 
cutta a  yard  of  gunny  cloth  at  13^  cents  a  day?"  He  said,  "2^  cents  a  yard." 
Said  Mr.  Marshall,  "  The  cost  of  weaving  on  that  loom  is  one-half  cent  a  yard." 
"Well,'' said  my  friend,  suddenly  enlightened,  "I  have  come  half  wayaround  the 
world  to  find  out  what  a  d d  fool  I  have  been." 

THE   TARIFF   AND   INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS. 

The  subject  of  trusts  is  one  which  I  was  asked  to  treat.  I  have  seen  more  trusts 
dissolved  than  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman,  interrupting) .  You  have  not  any  special  fear  of  them? — 
A.  I  have  no  special  fear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  in  a  word  or  two  what  you  think 
the  influence  of  the  protective  tariff  has  been  in  the  matter  of  building  up  some 
of  them? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  protective  tariff  gives  the  opportunity  for 
the  organization  of  trusts  and  combines  and  monopolies  to  some  extent  that 
would  not  exist  without  it.  There  have  been  several  very  old  and  very  obnoxious 
ones  in  the  chemical  Industry.  If  I  were  up  to  modern  times  in  history  I  would 
name  them,  but  the  things  have  changed  so  much  since  I  made  the  investigation 
that  I  think  I  ought  not  to.  Chromic  iron,  borax,  and  some  of  the  forms  of  aniline 
colors  have  been  among  the  very  worst. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  But  is  it  so?  We  have  domestic  kinds  of  these  aniline 
dyes? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  sale  of  foreign  product  to  the  American  prod- 
uct to-day  in  this  market? — ^A.  That  I  can't  tell  you,  but  the  price  of  the  whole 
is  maintained  in  some  measure  above  the  relative  price;  the  price  may  be  absolutely 
reduced.  It  is  not  the  absolute  price ;  it  is  the  relative  price  that  hurts.  We  know 
our  German  competitors  and  our  English  competitors  get  these  things  absolutely 
free,  but  many  are  subject  to  a  higher  price  in  this  country,  due  to  the  tariff. 
Although  they  may  be  cheaper  than  ever  before,  we  are  still  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  relative  cost. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  case  of  anilines  now;  as  soon  as  the  Americans  were  able  to 
command  the  formula  of  the  German  dyes  did  not  we  compete  equally  in  price 
with  them,  then  independent  of  the  tariff? — A.  I  am  not  sure  to-day;  we  did  not 
the  last  time  I  looked  into  it,  and  there  are  still  large  imports  of  many  of  those 
articles.  We  depend  very  considerably  upon  Germany  for  chemicals  and  drugs. 
That  is  what  I  thought  your  experts  would  go  into;  I  have  not  the  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing — to  go  into  the  details. 

As  a  matter  of  general  trusts — in  my  insurance  business  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  know  the  inside  of  a  great  many  of  them.  The  cordage  trust  went  all  to  pieces ; 
I  was  insuring  a  very  large  number  of  cordage  mills  in  the  mutual  system  at  the 
time  it  was  organized.  The  minute  I  got  an  insight  into  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  I  £opped  a  number  of  risks — would  not  write  them  any  more.  The 
tack  trust  was  another  one,  and  when  I  knew  how  and  why  it  was  made  up  I 
dropped  every  risk.  Both  those  trusts  came  to  their  natural  end,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  many  others  have  or  will.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
other  combines  where  there  is  very  little  water ,  if  any ;  where  there  has  been  great 
economy  in  doing  the  work,  and  which  are  managed  with  great  skill  at  lessened 
cost  and  lower  prices  relatively;  they  have  a  right  to  stay.  I  do  not  like  the 
methods  of  some  of  them,  but  there  might  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  low 
prices  that  have  prevailed  either  for  oil  or  for  sugar  or  for  some  other  articles 
except  on  an  organization  and  combination  of  the  ablest  possible  men  working  on 
a  very  big  scale  for  the  least  possible  margin  of  jjrofit.  'The  same  in  the  combina- 
tion of  railroads.  Follow  the  combination  of  railroads  from  the  time  when  Van- 
derbUt  organized  the  first  system  and  you  find  there  has  been  a  steady  consecutive 
reduction  in  the  freight  charge,  increase  of  quantity  moved,  lessened  margin  of 
profits,  higher  wages  for  the  engineers  and  workmen,  and  general  benefit  to  the 
pubhc.  I  think  all  those  things  work  out  by  natural  laws,  but  I  do  think  that  in 
many  cases  the  existence  of  a  protective  duty  helps  maintain  a  trust  that  ought 
not  to  have  that  influence;  all  trusts  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  competition 
with  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Jenks)  .  We  had  some  testimony '  some  time  ago  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  earlier  steel  combinations  to  the  effect  that  although  they  were  exporting 
steel  in  large  quantities  at  the  present  time,  he  thought  it  was  advisable  to 
have  the  tariff  retained  because  the  rate  of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  South, 

'  See  Reiiort  of  the  Indnstrial  Commission,  testimony  of  C.  S.  Guthrie,  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  p.  955. 
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to  Texas,  etc. ,  on  the  railroads  was  higher  than  the  water  rates  from  England, 
and  in  order  to  protect  them  in  the  Texas  and  other  southern  markets  he 
thought  the  tariff  ought  to  be  retained,  although  it  was  not  needed  for  them  in 
the  Eastern  markets. — A.  That  would  be  to  the  protection  of  Pittsburg,  an  inland 
point;  but  now  let  it  be  assumed  that  you  admit  Bessemer  ores  of  Cuba,  said  to 
exist  in  enormous  magnitude,  to  Sparrows  Point  and  the  South  free  of  duty. 
Now,  suppose  you  admit  pig  iron  free  of  duty;  let  it  be  assumed  that  you  admit 
the  enormous  deposits  of  recent  discovery  of  the  finest  Bessemer  ores  in  Nova 
Scotia  now  being  developed;  you  then  bring  the  ores  of  foreign  origin  to  mix  with 
the  coal  of  Maryland  and  with  the  ores  of  Alabama,  and  you  establish  a  steel 
manufactory  on  the  coast  without  that  handicap  of  the  long  haul  over  the  rail- 
roads. Then  the  coast  line  steel  works  will  take  the  exports  against  Great  Britain 
or  anybody  else.  What  is  the  difficulty  with  Great  Britain?  She  has  depended 
upon  the  Spanish  ores  and  the  ores  of  Elba.  They  are  nearly  exhausted;  they  are 
very  much  afraid  of  an  export  tax  of  Spain  on  steel  ore  of  Bilbao.  England  is 
working  way  up  in  the  Arctic  region  of  Sweden  to  get  down  the  Gallivera  iron 
ores  with  which  to  make  steel,  which  is  subject  to  a  more  expensive  haul  and 
longer  in  cost  than  the  Lake  Superior  haul  to  Pittsburg.  Give  all  an  even  chance, 
and,  as  I  have  said  in  this  iron  pamphlet,  the  paramount  control  of  iron  and  steel 
under  the  free-trade  system  has  come  to  this  country  for  all  time,  and  the  steel 
works  and  iron  works  in  existence  to-day  may  next  year  be  unable  to  supply  the 
world's  demand.  Ten  years  ago  I  predicted  that  in  1900  all  furnaces  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand;  ten  vears  ago,  when  the  product  of  iron  and  steel  was 
25,000,000  tons,  I  predicted  that  by  1900, 40,000,000  tons  would  be  required  and  that 
the  works  would  not  be  capable  of  meeting  them.  That  prediction  was  justified. 
I  now  predict  that  in  1910,  or  at  the  utmost  1915, 60,000,000  of  tons  will  be  required, 
and  this  country  must  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  increased  amount  that  will 
be  needed. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  ELIMINATE  COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Combinations  of  capital  derive  a  great  part 
of  the  9idvantage  of  combination  from  the  elimination  of  competition.  Is  that 
now  a  recognized  fact? — A.  They  try  to.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  ultimately 
succeed.  The  railroads  try  to  abolish  competition,  but  it  is  the  competition  of 
product  with  product  in  the  great  market  of  the  world  that  would  compel  all  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  even  under  one  head,  to  move  the  products  at  the 
lowest  charge  that  would  give  them  profit  in  order  to  hold  their  big  markets.  I  do 
not  like  to  name;  there  are  1  or  2  other  large  trusts  that  have  lately  been  organized, 
that  I  know  about,  that  are  organized  legitimately  to  save  expense,  to  reduce  the 
cost,  and  to  provide  an  ampler  and  better  supply.  Less  than  2  years  has  passed 
since  one  of  those  very  big  ones  was  organized,  and  tbey  are  about  to  be  subjected 
to  competition  of  new  works  that  make  three-fifths  as  much  as  all  that  went  into 
the  combine.  Competition  is  the  great  force  that  animates  trade  and  commerce. 
You  may  try  to  suppress  it  by  combines  and  trusts  and  all  other  devices,  and  you 
may  try  to  stop  it  by  tariffs;  all  such  efforts  will  fail.  It  is  the  law  of  service,  of 
mutual  benefit;  it  builds  up  and  animates  all  the  arts,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  elicit  an  opinion  from  you  as  a  student 
whether  the  effect  of  general  and  promiscuous  competition  is  to  force  prices  up 
or  down.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  point.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
tobacco  trust,  for  instance,  cheapens  tobacco  because  by  combining  many  fac- 
tories they  eliminate  competition  in  bidding.  That  is  one  side  of  the  question. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  take  your  view  and  hold  that  competition  consists  in 
the  amount  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that 
amount  is  bid  for  by  5  buyers  or  500  buyers.— A.  If  you  only  want  my  opinion, 
I  will  say  my  opinion  is  that  competition  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it;  that  through  competition  the  volume  of  product 
is  augmented,  the  cost  of  each  unit  is  diminished.  The  rates  of  wages  are  raised, 
and  the  margin  of  profit  is  lessened  with  the  gradually  augmented  production; 
the  aggregate  of  products  may  increase  and  the  aggregate  profits  may  increase, 
but  the  margin  of  profits  is  diminished.    No  trust  can  contravene  this  law. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  COMPETITION  PROM    PRISON  LABOR  UPON  WAGES. 

Q.  Whether  the  wages  are  raised  by  competition  or  not  would  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  competition,  would  it  not?— A.  Upon  its  being  free. 

(^.  Well,  for  instance,  you  would  not  commit  yourself  to  the  doctrine  that  com- 
petition of  prison-made  goods  raised  the  wages  of  a  man  who  made  the  goods  to 
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sell  in  competition? — A.  Prison  competition  is  not  a  true  competition  for  the 
reason  that  the  building  and  capital  are  furnished  without  charge. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  element  in  a  degree  enter  into  any  trade  where  capital 
commanded  a  much  less  interest,  and  wages  were  lower,  and  the  factories  were 
of  less  value? — A.  I  can't  see  that  the  citation  of  prison  competition,  which  is  so 
trifling,  can  have  any  general  application  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  cooperage  busi- 
ness of  this  country? — A.  It  has  caused  great  discussion  and  it  may  have  inter- 
fered with  a  few  small  arts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohmajst.)  It  has  been  testified  before  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture at  one  time  that  prison  competition  in  shoe  manufacturing  in  certain  lines 
of  goods  in  that  State  was  sufficient  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  goods  sold? 
A.  Well,  it  may  in  some  lines  of  low-price  shoes.    I  think  if  you  would  go  to  some 
of  the  big  factories  they  would  totally  ignore  the  competition. 

Q.  You  know  the  firm  of  Rice  &  Hutchins? — A.  They  are  a  big  company  and 
undoubtedly  prison  competition  has  interfered  with  extremely  low  priced  goods — 
sometimes  called  cheap  and  nasty. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gaednee.)  If  competition  of  the  prison,  getting  fuel 
and  factory  free,  paying  small  wages,  would  interfere  seriously,  would  it  not  be 
in  a  degree  true  that  the  places  and  country  where  less  than  one-half  as  much 
wages  are  paid  and  the  general  cost  much  lower  would  work  competition  of  equal 
disaster  and  degree? — ^A.  I  think  not.  It  would  only  affect  some  very  small,  low 
grade  of  goods  that  require  very  little  skill.  I  should  not  regard  that  type  of 
competition  as  of  any  moment  whatever;  we  have  surmounted  it. 


The  commission  met,  after  recess,  at  3.34  p.  na.,   Vice-Chairman  Gardner 
presiding. 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed  as  follows: 

THE   TAEIFF   ON  HIDES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Some  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  commission 
have  testified  that  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  efforts  of  American  manufacturers  to  get  their  products  into  foreign  markets. 
1  want  to  ask  you  what  you  think  about  that,  and  whether  you  think  the  duty 
should  be  retained  upon  raw  materials? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  any  exact  data. 
I  should  assume  that  the  15  per  cent  duty;  on  hides  had  created  a  difference  in 
this  country  as  compared  to  other  shoemaking  nations,  where  hides  are  admitted 
free,  and  whatever  the  price  might  be  at  a  given  time,  that  disparity  in  price 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  exports  from  this  country.  I  can  give  you  a  list 
of  names  of  men  competent  to  answer  directly  every  question  relating  to  cot- 
tons, woolens,  hides,  and  the  like,  who  are  substantially  at  an  agreement  with  me 
in  my  views,  who  are  men  of  very  large  affairs,  who  would  probably  come  if 
asked. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  adds 
anything  to  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his  cattle? — A.  So  far  as  I  have 
learned,  it  goes  to  the  packers — ^the  big  fellows.  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  have 
ever  received  an  additional  cent,  but  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from  fact. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  duty  has  benefited  the  farmers,  and  I  think  it  has  retarded 
the  export  of  leather  mami'actures. 

EFFECT  OF  THE   TARIFF  UPON   THE   TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  I  have  just  one  more  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  You  said  this  morning 
that  industries  grow  and  thrive  in  spite  of  tariffs.  I  believe  that  was  the 
remark?— A.  Yes. 

9.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country,  in  your 
opinion,  would  have  grown  and  thriven  without  the  protection  which  was  given 
to  that  industry  in  the  McKinley  law  and  the  practical  protection  which  remained 
for  it  in  the  Wilson  law? — A.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the  putting  on  of 
the  duty  somewhat  hastened  the  transfer  of  the  tin-plate  industry  from  Corn- 
wall to  this  country.  The  real  fact  is  that  machinery  has  been  adapted  in  this 
country  to  the  dipping  of  the  tin  plate,  which  in  Wales  was  a  manual  occupa- 
tion, an  hereditary  art,  one  of  the  nastiest,  filthiest,  although  not  very  unwhole- 
some, one  of  the  most  obnoxious  arts  conducted  by  handwork.  As  I  recall  the 
art,  the  plate  had  to  be  made  of  a  certain  size — could  not  go  beyond  that.  That 
was  first  ^pped  in  acid  and  then  in  hot  oil,  or  in  hot  oil  and  then  in  acid,  I  do  not 
know  which,  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  iron  to  a  certain  condition;  then  it  was 
taken  and  dipped  into  the  melted  tin,  producing  a  soot  from  the  oil  and  rendering 
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it  the  dirtiest  conceivable  work,  and  by  the  peculiar  inherited  aptitude  of  giving 
a  peculiar  swing  to  the  plate  the  minimum  of  tin  was  left  upon  the  iron  plate. 
The  tin  plates  were  formerly  of  sheet  iron  coated  with  tin.  Now,  the  transfer  to 
this  country  has  come,  first,  from  our  having  attained  supremacy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  sheets  of  steel,  and  next  in  mventions  which  have  enabled  that 
whole  coating  to  be  done  without  that  manual  work,  so  that  great  sheets  are  now 
coated  and  then  cut  up  according  to  order,  and  you  can  get  much  larger  plates 
than  you  could  before. 

The  duties  may  have  stimulated  that  change,  and  that  is  one  of  the  crucial 
changes  in  metal  work  by  which  the  handwork  of  Great  Britain  is  superseded  by 
the  machine  work  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples.  Whether  it 
was  hastened  or  not  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  any  particular  importance.  It  is 
here,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  adapt  our  machinery  to  the  making  of  the  plates 
in  Wales.  They  have  got  to  reconstruct  the  whole  machine  industry  of  England, 
and  they  know  it,  have  just  found  it  out,  and  adopt  the  American  methods.  The 
Germans  are  ahead  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  You  know  Mr.  A.  S.  Drinkwater,  of  Massachusetts, 
do  you  not? — A.  I  think  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  know  of  him? — A.  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  I  heard  him  say  that  at  the  time  the  tariff  was  taken  off  hides  that  the  price 
of  raw  hides  down  in  South  America  advanced  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  What  would  you  say  to  that? — A.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
that  were  true. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  price  of  hides  in  this  country?— A. 
Belatively  the  same  as  abroad.  That  advance  would  not  enable  them  to  export. 
It  is  not  the  absolute  price  in  everything;  it  is  the  relative  price  in  these  com- 
peting countries  that  is  the  point. 

EFFECT  OP  A  REBATE  ON  EXPORTED  GOODS. 

Q.  Now,  what  effect  does  a  rebate  on  the  exported  goods  have? — A.  A  rebate, 
as  far  as  I  know  about  it,  is  apt  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  collect,  sometimes  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  the  cost  to  try  and 
keep  the  figures  separate.  I  framed  the  first  act  of  rebate  on  the  cotton  taxes 
during  the  war,  coming  here  for  that  purpose,  to  frame  the  act;  we  did  succeed  in 
exporting  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  under  it.  But  as  a  rule  rebates 
are  rather  a  snare  and  a  delusion  except  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  They  do 
such  a  large  business,  and  do  it  on  such  a  large  scale  that  their  rebate  system  is 
exceedingly  well  adjusted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it 
and  are  so  enabled  to  sell  oil  in  tin  packages  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home. 

Q.  Is  it  not  where  the  article  is  such  that  the  imported  material  can  be  identi- 
fied that  the  rebate  is  an  actual  benefit? — A.  It  is  where  it  can  be  identified,  but 
where  it  is  a  little  drug  or  some  little  small  article  that  you  can  not  define,  it 
costs  you  more  to  follow  than  the  benefit;  you  do  not  get  it. 

Q.  Can  not  hides  in  the  manufacture  of  particular  kinds  of  leather  be  identi- 
fied?— A.  I  doubt  if  the  hides  could  be  traced  directly  in  the  shoes. 

Q.  The  point  of  that  was  as  I  say — Mr.  Drinkwater  is  a  manufacturer  of  leather 
and  that  was  his  testimony  at  that  time — the  reduction  in  the  duty,  at  least  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  hides,  was' followed  immediately  by  a  rise  of  prices.— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  there  was  no  difference  in  the  market  condition  here  in  this  country?— 
A.  Well,  you  will,  of  course,  see  that  that  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
men  who  sold  the  hides,  and  they  could  buy  more  goods  of  us  in  exchange;  there 
would  be  the  benefit.  CJnfortunately,  they  did  not.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  round  voyage  to  South  America.  We  shut  out  so  large  a  part  of  the  wool 
and  the  copper  ore  and  the  materials  made  in  South  America  that  would  make 
up  the  round  trip.  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  who  after  the  war  tried  to  resume 
his  traffic  with  Chile,  found  that  he  could  not  do  it  and  had  to  give  it  up.  He 
sent  out  some  cargoes  of  goods  to  Chile,  imported  the  return  cargoes  here, 
entered  them  in  bond  in  Boston,  and  sent  the  dutiable  goods  over  to  England, 
but  found  that  even  with  that  system  it  was  useless;  we  lost  the  Chilean  market 
which  we  formerly  controlled  when  we  imported  wool  and  copper  ore  free  of 
duty,  and  the  copper  works  of  Point  Shirley,  in  Boston  Harbor,  where  there 
was  an  established  industry,  were  destroyed,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  raw  coijpers 
of  Chile.  That  went  to  such  an  extent  that  a  British  ship  coming  in  with  a 
suit  of  new  copper  in  her  hold  and  old  copper  in  her  bottom  and  wanting  to 
make  the  transfer  at  East  Boston  could  not  take  the  new  copper  out  without 
paying  a  duty,  could  not  take  the  old  copper  off  without  paying  a  duty;  she  had 
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to  be  sent  down  to  Nova  Scotia  and  have  the  work  done  there  in  order  to  change 
the  suit  of  copper  from  the  outside  to  the  inside. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  development  of  the 
manufacture  of  thin  steel  sheets  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  the  tin-plate 
industry?— A.  Apart. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  development  succeeded  the  enactment  of  the 
M^nley  tariff  ? — A.  That  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tariif .  The 
attention  of  the  steel  makers  and  the  plate  makers  had  already  been  turned,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tariff  it  was  already  subject  to  investigation  and  was 
under  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  tin-plate  mills  in  this  country  were  first  opened 
they  had  to  import  their  black  sheets? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  it  could  hardly  be  true,  then,  could  it,  that  there  was  a  steel-plate 
industry  here? — A.  It  had  begun.  The  tin-plate  industry  would  have  been  pro- 
moted at  that  time  by  the  free  import  of  black  sheets. 

Q.  Was  it  not  constantly  contended  by  the  free-trade  press  and  others  that  we 
could  not  manufacture  the  black  sheets  necessary  for  it? — A.  Yes,  by  some  people 
not  well  up .  I  told  my  free-trade  friends  that  they  were  great  fools  for  talking  so ; 
that  we  could,  and  should  make  black  plates,  and  we  did.  When  you  come  down 
to  that,  however,  what  is  the  main  object?  To  have  tin  plate  or  to  make  tin  plate? 
Tin  plates  at  the  lowest  cost  are  necessary  to  canning,  to  roofing,  and  to  an  enor- 
mous number  of  branches  of  industry.  I  do  not  suppose  the  number  of  people 
employed  to-day  in  making  tin  plates  in  this  country  could  probably  be  carried  up 
to  5,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  tin  plate  made  in  this  country  would  furnish 
wages  for  5,000  men. 

Q.  Witnesses  engaged  in  the  industry  have  testified  before  this  commission  that 
to  their  certain  knowledge  more  than  13,000  are  employed  in  it  directly. — A. 
Well,  we  will  call  it  12,000.  It  is  immaterial.  I  went  over  it  once;  as  I  say,  I  am 
not  quite  up  in  recent  figures.  Call  it  12,000,  but  I  doubt  the  figures;  the  census 
will  tell  us.' 

Q.  You  tax  the  whole  community  in  order  to  support  12,000?  Now,  do  we  tax 
the  whole  community? — A.  So  far  as  protection  to  tin  plate  enters  into  the  cost. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  consumers  of  tin  plate  are  getting  what 
they  want,  a  better  article  than  they  got  before  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  and  saving  about  |10,000,000  a  year  in  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  average 
price  for  10  years  before  the  enactment  of  that  duty? — A.  Through  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  invention  to  that  art  and  to  every  other  art.  That  is  true,  and 
it  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  or  by  means  of  protection,  whichever  way  you  choose. 

(^.  That  application  did  not  take  place  there  until  the  tariflE  made  it  an 
object? — A.  I  have  testified  that  that  application  was  taking  place  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff.    I  know  it.    That  development  was  going  on. 

-Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  in  answer  to  Colonel  Clarke,  that  the 
imported  tin  plate  was  steel  sheet  that  you  made  there.  As  far  as  the  black- 
plate  question  is  concerned,  what  would  have  become  of  all  the  black-plate  mills 
we  have  now  if  we  had  kept  on  importing? — A.  They  would  have  developed  the 
same  as  all  the  other  steel  works  we  have,  by  the  study  of  American  methods 
and  the  ability  of  American  workmen  and  like  causes. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  this  commission  5  or  6  of  the  best  expert  manufac- 
turers of  tin  plate  in  this  country,  men  of  free-trade  opinions  and  men  of  protec- 
tion opinions,  and  they  uniformly  have  said  that  only  through  that  tariff  could 
this  business  have  been  established  here.  I  simply  draw  your  attention  to  that 
fact  that  that  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  before  the  commission. — ^A.  Yes;  I 
admit  that  it  may  have  been  hastened,  but  it  would  have  come  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Like  every  other  art  in  metal  working;  in  watchmaking,  in  the  making 
of  bicycles,  in  woodworking,  in  furniture  making,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
shoemaking,  which  has  been  taxed  under  the  tariff  more  than  any  other  art  in 
existence;  taxed  on  its  leather,  taxed  on  the  materials  for  currying,  taxed  on  the 
linen  thread,  taxed  at  every  point,  without  any  possibility  of  import  of  any  but  a 
few  high-priced  French  and  English  goods.  Yet  in  all  these  arts  burdened  by 
tariff  taxes  we  have  won.    Why  not  in  tin  plates? 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  understand  that  the  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on 

shoes A.  Perfectly  inoperative,  except  in  the  high-priced  handmade  English 

•shoes  and  boots.    Get  a  man  like  Mr.  Henry  B.  Bndicott  before  you  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  does  not  care  a  rap  for  the  25  per  cent. 


'  Later  note  ty  witness.—"  My  estimate  was  too  low.    Mr.  Clarke's  abont  right." 
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Q.  But  no  less  a  man  than  General  Draper,  ex-ambassador  to  Italy,  stated  in 
my  hearing  that  he  was  informed  by  a  manufacturer  in  Great  Britain  that  but 
for  that  25  per  cent  he  would  land  shoes  in  Massachusetts.— A.  Oh,  yes;  General 
Draper  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  he  has  got  a  monopoly  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton  machinery,  pretty  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  A  monopoly?— A.  I  mean  on  certain  types,  pretty 
much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  that  due  to  his  patents?— A.  In  part  to  patents, 
in  part  to  duties  on  ma3hinery,  in  part  to  a  very  perfect  organization  in  the  Dra- 
per shops.  I  am  in  very  close  and  friendly  relations  with  General  Draper.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  get  some  of  the  large  shoe  manufacturers  like  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Endicott  before  you  to  give  facts  in  rebuttal  of  General  Draper's  hearsay. 

Q.  If  that  statement  of  General  Draper's  was  correct,  however,  that  would  be 
an  argument  for  the  retention  of  that  tariff,  would  it  not? — A.  As  far  as  you 
would  give  weight  to  General  Draper's  opinion  as  against  mine.  His  may  be  a 
great  deal  better  or  mine  may  be  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  But  then  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturer  of  shoes  in  Great  Britain 
and  stated  by  General  Draper.— A.  Well,  the  English  have  only  lately  waked  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  shoes  compared  to  us — or  machin- 
ery or  anything  else.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  fact.  Chauncey  Smith  was  for  14 
years  the  counsel  of  the  McKay  waxed  thread  sewing  machine  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  patent.  That  machine  sewed  the  sole  to  the  upper.  The  Company 
never  sold  a  machine.  They  made  their  machines,  they  leased  them — they  leased 
them  on  even  terms,  payable  by  stamps.  The  highest-priced  stamp  was  4  cents. 
They  kept  their  machines  in  repair.  The  terms  were  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  where  they  were  extensively  and 
widely  adopted.  The  revenue  during  the  14  years  in  Europe  was  just  two-thirds 
the  revenue  from  the  same  machines  worked  under  the  same  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  What  did  that  mean?  It  meant  that  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
and  the  high  nutrition  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  enabled  them  to  do  that 
disproportionate  work  and  earn  the  disproportionate  wages  from  the  same  work. 
Now,  there  is  a  fact. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gaedneb.  )  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  high  nutrition?— 
A.  The  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  superior  energy  of  the  working  people 
of  this  country  in  my  judgment  lies  in  the  abundance  and  adequate  supply  of 
food  as  compared  to  every  other  nation.  You  can  buy  the  elements  of  adequate 
nutrition  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  at  a  certain  rate,  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Middle  West  at  a  less  rate.  Go  across  the  water  and  in 
Englanjl  you  will  find  that  the  necessary  elements  of  nutrition  cost  very  much 
more,  in  Germany  yet  more,  in  Italy  so  much  more  that  they  can  not  have 
them.  Now,  in  proportion  to  the  feeding  of  the  human  boiler  with  adequate  fuel 
is  the  development  of  human  energy  and  power  of  applying  it  to  mechanism. 
Mr.  Olcott,  who  has  established  an  enormous  machine  shop  in  Berlin  on  behalf 
of  some  of  the  Germans  who  came  out  here  lately,  who  import  American 
machine  tools  in  order  to  make  American  machine  tools,  reported  to  me  that 
before  they  could  get  their  machine  tools  started  they  were  obliged  to  come  over 
here  and  hire  some  high-priced  American  workmen  to  go  out  and  start  them. 
They  paid  them  extravagant  wages,  and  they  found  that  the  Germans  could  not 
do  the  work.  The  average  nutrition  of  Germany  will  not  stand  the  racket,  and 
those  workmen  are  trying  to  come  home  because  they  find  a  higher  cost  of  sub- 
sistence out  there  and  the  necessity  of  paying  income  taxes  and  being  under  con- 
stant supervision  besides;  they  want  to  get  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Now,  you  were  speaking  about  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shoes.  Has  there  been  any  greater  advantage  in  the  export  than  there 
has  been  right  here  at  home? — A.  They  have  adopted  our  machinery,  but  they 
do  not  get  the  eflfective  service,  as  I  told  you. 

Q.  We  had  in  Massachusetts  what  was  called  the  Haverhill  plan  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  shoes,  and  the  Lynn  plan,  which  was  widely  different,  one  being  a 
process  of  production  by  teamwork  and  the  other  by  individual  work. — A.  Yes; 
the  towns  differ.    Brockton  now  makes  a  very  good  grade  of  goods. 

Q.  I  take  Lynn  and  Haverhill  because  they  exemplify  the  two  different  kinds.-;- 
A.  And  among  them  all  they  have  developed  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  until  it 
is  the  principal  industry  of  Massachusetts,  exceeding  either  the  cotton  or  woolen. 

Q.  Brockton  at  the  present  time  has  a  very  high  grade  of  shoes?— A.  It  has 
improved. 

Q.  And  prices  have  changed  in  the  process  of  evolution  as  widely  as  they  have 
in  Great  Britain?— A.  Exactly,  as  they  have  in  everything  else. 
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Q.  Going  back  just  a  moment  to  the  tin  plate,  do  you  recall  the  production  of 
tin  plate  in  this  country  in  1889? — A.  No;  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Q.  I  will  state  it;  it  was  about  1,000,000  pounds. — A.  I  know  it  is  one  of  the 
crucial  cases  where  during  the  existence  of  a  high  protective  tariff  a  special  art 
has  made  a  very  great  advance. 

PROTECTION    AND    BANKRUPTCY — PRESENT    CONDITION    OP    THE  WOOLEN    AND 
WORSTED   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  The  imposition  of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890  caused  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  production  of  tin  plate  in  this  country? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  increased.  ' 

Q.  Aad  at  this  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  figures  for  1900'  are 
given  out  to  be  about  900,000,000  pounds? — A.  And  for  the  time  being  increased 
the  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  may  result  in  lower  prices  here  and  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  application  of  science  and  invention  as  in  all  other  arts.  During  the  inter- 
val, if  you  choose  to  pay  the  cost,  you  can  tax. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  wise  economic  principle  to  pay  the  cost  to  get  the  industry 
established? — A.  That  is  just  where  we  part.  There  are  and  ever  have  been  few 
branches  that  were  not  of  necessity  established  here  without  any  regard  to  pro- 
tection. That  is  my  deliberate  judgment:  after  40  years  of  careful  investigation, 
I  beUeve  that  the  protective  system  of  giving  a  stimulus  to  special  arts  by  duties 
on  importation  has  retarded  the  manufacturing  progress  of  this  country;  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  it  has  rendered  many  of  the  specially  protected  arts 
among  the  most  variable,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  bankruptcy. 
There  is  hardly  a  woolen  mill  in  Massachusetts  to-day  that  has  not  been  bankrupt. 
There  are  hardly  any  woolen  manufacturers  that  have  not.  The  worsted  manu- 
facture has  come  up  lately,  and  there  we  have  been  depending  on  Great  Britain 
entirely  for  the  machinery.  It  is  all  imported,  subject  to  a  high  duty.  The 
worsted  manufacture  has  developed,  but  as  you  go  over  the  list  of  woolen  man- 
ufactures you  will  find  more  variation,  more  fluctuation,  more  bankruptcy  than 
in  almost  any  other;  whereas  in  boots  and  shoes  youwill  find  steady  progress, 
constant  development,  and  almost  no  bankruptcies.  !Now,  cotton  is  much  more 
independent,  and  yet  the  cotton  industry  forced  upon  New  England  has,  in  my 
jud^entj  been  unprofitable.  The  average  depositor  in  the  old  Lowell  Savings 
Bank  for  30  or  40  years  is  better  off  than  the  average  stockholder  in  a  Lowell  fac- 
tory. Cotton  manufacturing  has  not  paid  6  per  cent  right  along.  The  record  of 
calico  print  works  for  50  years  is  a  record  of  bankruptcy.  Hardly  one  exists  that 
has  not  been  bankrupt  once — some  twice. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  I  used  to  be  a  tariff  protectionist  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  am 
now  a  free  trader  for  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry.  I  was  bred  as  a  protectionist,  and  what  wakened  me  up  was 
when  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  to  find  that  the  most  skillful  cotton  manufacturer 
consigninggoodsthere  was  a  free  trader,  and  had  no  horns  nor  hoofs.  I  began 
toetudy  the  question,  and  from  that  time  down  to  this  I  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful men  and  the  most  skillful  men  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing, 
naming  Edward  Harris,  Jesse  Metcalf — men  who  are  dead — ^naming  WUliam 
D wight,  William  B.  Green  of  Norwich,  David  Whitman,  and  many  others  that  I 
can  not  recall,  have  been  free  traders  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  manufac- 
tures, and  that  converted  me. 

Q;  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  this  question  of  machinery  for 
the  dipping  of  tin  plate.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  our  preeminence  was 
now  maintained  because  of  the  machinery  in  use  for  the  dipping  of  the  plate? — 
A.'  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  the  industry  was  first  established  here  the  plates  were 
dipped  by  hand  the  same  as  in  Wales,  and  we  had  to  import  workmen  to  teach 
our  workmen  to  do  that? — A.  I  should  think  that  probable.     I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  If  that  is  a  fact  it  must  be  true,  then,  that  the  invention  of  this  machinery 
has  followed  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  this  country? — A.  It  has  accom- 
panied it,  but  it  was  under  way  before  the  McKinley  tariff.  I  looked  into  it  a 
few  years  ago  and  sought  the  records  and  found  out  about  the  inventors.  The 
thing  was  under  way,  just  as  to-day  the  conversion  of  coal  into  power  without 
wasting  it  on  light  and  heat,  which  will  be  the  next  great  industrial  revolution, 
IS  under  way  in  this  country,  in  Europe,  in  France,  and  in  England;  when  that 
invention  comes  you  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  industi'ial  revolution  that  will 
follow. 

Q.  Were  the  inventions  in  this  country  made  by  America.ns? — ^A.  Yes;  Ameri- 
can and  English.  They  were  at  work  in  both  countries.  Wherever  there  is  a 
want  you  will  have  hundreds  of  inventive  heads  at  work  on  it. 

'Note  by  witness. —" Product  of  1900 less  than  one-half  Mr.  Clarke's  estimate." 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  invention  of  this  machinery  is  a  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  this  industry  in  this  country,  and  is  it  not  quite  probable  that 
except  for  the  tax  and  the  following  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
industry  in  this  country,  the  machinery  would  not  yet  have  been  invented?— A. 
It  may  be  as  true  of  that  as  of  the  Waltham  watch,  or  Whitney's  interchangeable 
gun  machinery,  or  of  the  bicycle  manufacture ,  or  anything  else  that  is  peculiarly  an 
American  invention.  You  may  say  that  at  diflEerent  periods  of  the  history  of  this 
country  there  has  been  a  policy  more  or  less  protective  or  more  or  less  free  trade; 
and  accompanying  either  one  of  these  policies  and  without  any  apparent  reference 
to  what  that  policy  might  be,  these  pestilent  inventors  have  gone  on  inventing 
and  inventing  just  because  they  can  not  help  themselves.  There  is  as  much 
reason  to  say  the  invention  of  the  bicycle  was  made  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  because  there  was  a  tariff  on  bicycles,  as  to  make  your  statement  con- 
cerning tin  plate.  It  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and  what  you  want  to  prove. 
It  is  like  the  condition  of  the  negroes  down  South.  You  can  get  testimony, 
acceptablein  any  court,  to  prove  that  the  negro  is  not  fit  for  anything,  and  that 
he  is  doing  all  the  work;  that  he  can  not  be  trusted,  and  that  he  works  with  the 
best  tools;  that  he  owns  no  property,  and  that  he  is  building  a  good  house;  that 
he  has  no  moral  character,  and  that  he  is  attaining  a  high  position.  You  can 
get  any  testimony  about  the  tariff  that  you  want,  and  you  can  prove  anything 
that  you  want  to  prove  by  the  tariff.  But  bear  in  mind  figures  never  lie  unless 
liars  make  the  figures.  I  simply  say  the  inventions  of  this  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  wages  and  the  application  of  science  and  inventive  genius  have  gone  on 
irrespective  of  the  tariff  policy;  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  our  manufactures 
exist  here  by  necessity  and  not  from  choice,  and  that  they  have  been  most  firmly 
founded.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  did  not  aim  to  bring  this  essay  in,  but  that 
is  what  I  was  invited  for.  I  have  only  now  given  you  a  new  point  of  view.  My 
old  free-trade  friends  used  to  justify  free  trade  and  the  expected  reductions  of 
wages  by  the  increased  abundance  of  commodities.  I  point  out  to  you  that  free 
trade  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  wages  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor 
wherever  it  has  been  established,  especially  in  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  as  it 
will  be  in  this  country. 

ECONOMIC   EFFECTS   OF   RECENT   AMERICAN   TARIFFS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  are  a  protectionist?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  judge  from  your  most  recent  remarks  that  you  are  a  free  trader?— A. 
I  am  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industries  by  taking  off  the  shackles. 

Q.  Let  me  inquire  if  you  are  in  favor  of  protecting  any  industry  by  duties?— A. 
I  would  not  protect  any  industry  to-day  by  duties  if  we  were  to  begin  over  again, 
nor  would  a  very  large  portion  of  my  associates  who  are  up  on  stilts  now. 
Neither  would  I  adopt  a  revolutionary  method  of  reducing  duties  by  taking  away 
those  stilts  too  suddenly.  I  would  use  common  sense  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  present  bad  system  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  it  serves  as  a  very  great 
obstruction  to  exports. 

Q.  If  you  think  duties  are  an  obstruction  to  exports,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures  in  the  last  S 
years? — A.  By  the  fact  that  through  science  and  invention  many  of  the  tariff 
obstructions  have  been  overcome.  The  tariff  has  become  inoperative.  We  have 
overcome  the  obstructions  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  number  of  industries.  i 

Q.  If  it  has  become  inoperative  and  is  not  in  the  way,  then  is  it  an  obstruction?—  ; 
A.  The  large  duties  on  iron  and  steel  are  inoperative.    The  little  petty  duties  on 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  still  operative — still  retard  the  small  industries  of 
the  coast.    The  duties  on  ore  retard  the  progress  of  the  steel  works  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  very  large  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  certain 
heavy  products  of  steel,  like  rails,  for  instance,  within  a  short  period  of  time?— A. 
There  have  been,  unquestionably.  Yes;  I  predicted  that  in  1890,  when  I  said  the 
steel  and  iron  works  of  the  United  States  would  be  incapable  of  supplying  the 
demand  of  1900;  and  there  will  be  another  great  rise  in  price  after  a  temporary  fall, 
within  3  years. 

Q.  If  the  price  should  suddenly  fall  so  that  foreign  producers  chose  to  export 
to  this  market,  would  the  duty  be  protective  or  otherwise? — A.  Suppose  they  were 
to  give  steel  to  us?  Suppose,  instead  of  selling  us  their  surplus  at  a  small  price, 
they  would  give  it  to  us,  would  you  refuse  it?  "Would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  consumers  in  this  country  to  have  all  the  iron  and  steel  given  to  us? 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Gardner.)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  workers 
in  this  country?— A.  There  would  be  so  much  of  an  increase  in  converting  the 
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raw  material  or  tte  crude  product  into  machinery  that  they  would  have  more 
to  do  than  they  have  now  and  under  better  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  if  foreign  producers  choose  to  sell  their  goods 
here  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can  produce  them  for,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  this  country  to  go  out  of  that  line  of  business  and  receive  their  goods  solely 
and  depend  on  them? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  some  years  ago  when  the  tariff  was  pending  in  Con- 
gi'ess,  the  largest  consumers  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  memoralized  Congress 
against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  ground  that  they  preferred  to  pay  even  a 
little  more,  if  necessary,  for  the  tim.e  being,  and  make  sure  of  having  a  large  home 
supply,  than  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  foreign  supply  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  a  permanently  higher  price? — A.  I  understand  that.  Most  of  those 
railway  men  were  also  in  the  pool  on  ores  and  coal.  You  take  the  sugar  case  in 
England.  'Germany  and  Prance  have  the  folly  to  pay  a  bounty  on  sugar — make 
their  own  consumers  pay  a  very  high  price — and  turn  the  surplus  over  to  Great 
Britain  at  less  than  cost.  Great  Britain  receives  it  and  has  established  a  big 
export  of  preserves  and  jam  and  jelly  at  the  cost  of  the  German  producers  of 
sugar.  If  we  could  have  free  sugar  or  at  less  than  cost  we  would  accept  it  with 
great  pleasure  and  establish  an  enormous  export  of  fruits  and  condensed  milk. 
Only  the  sugar  trust  could  object. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  AMERICAN   TARIFFS,  1843-1857. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  have  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  lines 
and,  particularly,  historically.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  historically  true  that  ever  since  we 
have  been  maintaining  a  tariff  that  when  the  tariff  was  highest  our  manufac- 
turers were  most  busy  and  our  country  most  prosperous;  and  that  the  periods 
when  our  tariffs  were  lowest  marked — by  coincidence,  if  you  please — the  periods 
of  idleness  and  depression  in  this  country? — A.  My  direct  experience  and  personal 
knowledge  begins  in  1843  and  goes  down  through  the  tariff  of  1846,  which,  being 
a  horizontal  tariff,  putting  up  the  duties  on  wool  while  it  put  down  the  duties  on 
goods,  had  a  very  disastrous  effect.  It  was  attributed  to  free  trade,  but  it  was 
really  due  to  the  advance  in  duties  on  wool.  I  then  come  down  to  the  tariff  of 
1857,  the  lowest  ever  known  in  this  country,  with  the  largest  free  Jist.  The  period 
from  1857  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  saw  the  most  steady  and  constant 
development  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  this  country  that  I  have  ever  known. 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  such  historic  coincidence  as  you  suggest. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  history,  was  not  the  year  1857  the  year  of  the  great  panic 
from  which  we  never  recovered  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war? — A.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  great  bank  panic,  in  which  two  of  the  commission  houses  to  which 
my  goods  were  consigned  suspended  payment.  That  lasted  but  a  few  months 
and  was  purely  a  financial  panic;  did  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  arts  and 
industries,  and  in  1858  great  prosperity  had  returned.  We  were  building  the 
Lewiston  mills  and  the  Indian  Orchard  mills,  and  I  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
business.  Prom  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  saw  the  most  steady 
progressive  condition  of  prosperity  in  the  textile  arts  that  I  have  ever  knovni. 

Now,  if  you  limit  manufactures  to  the  textile  arts,  that  is  my  reply,  but  the 
gi'eat  body  of  small  industries  that  constitute  the  real  manufactures  of  this 
country  have  gone  on  progressing  and  prospering  through  all  periods  without  any 
regard  to  ups  or  downs  in  the  tariffs,  because  the  tariff  has  no  effect  upon  them 
except  as  consumers.  Go  through  the  list.  Take  that  census  list,  with  364  titles. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  divest  your  minds  of  the  idea  that  manufactures  are  limited 
to  textiles  and  pottery  and  glass  and  iron ,  when  these  arts  form  a  very  insignificant 
part,  in  point  of  number  or  value,  of  the  great  manufactures  of  this  country. 
These  great  conspicuous  things  have  become  so  audacious,  we  may  say,  or  so  con- 
spicuous, that  they  obscure  the  mind,  and  when  the  word ' '  manufactures  "  is  used 
yon  are  apt  to  think  of  nothing  but  textiles,  iron,  pottery,  and  glass.  How  about 
clothing?  The  clothing  manufacture  gives  more  employment  to  the  masses  of 
tne  people  than  the  textile  manufacture.  The  wages  are  a  great  deal  higher  and 
the  conditions  of  life  are  better.  All  the  American  working  girls  that  used  to  be 
m  cotton  mills  were  lifted  up  into  the  higher  branches,  and  the  poor  foreign 
sweatshop  sewing  women  are  poor  because  they  are  poor  sewers.  Take  the 
making  of  shirts,  for  instance.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  making  shirts  than 
m  the  making  of  shirtings  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  better  and  the  girls 
work  under  better  conditions.  In  a  shirt  factory  at  Troy  which  I  went  through,  I 
lound  that  it  cost  less  to  make  a  shirt  and  stitch  it,  put  in  all  the  buttonholes  and 
put  on  the  buttons  and  get  it  ready  for  the  laundry,  than  it  did  to  launder  it  and 
he  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  box  and  get  it  ready  for  sale,  and  the  girls  were  earning 
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$750  a  year;  good  sewing  girls  were  scarce.  There  is  always  room  on  the  front 
seats  in  every  art.  When  times  are  hard  no  one  discharges  the  skillful  hands, 
but  discharges  the  poor  one.  I  went  through  a  big  weaving  shed  a  few  weeks 
ago,  where  the  agent  told  me  he  had  just  taken  a  census  and  discharged  every 
weaver  not  earning  a  dollar  a  day;  could  not  afford  to  keep  them.  Every  one 
earning  a  dollar  a  day  and  upward  was  kept,  because  they  made  the  goods  at  less 
cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  They  were  working  by  the  piece,  I  suppose?— A.  By  the 
piece,  of  course. 

THE   TARIFF   AND   INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Now,  coming  to  this  subject  of  trusts.  This  morning  I  understood  you  to 
say  the  protective  tariff  made  the  occasion:  for  the  establishment  of  trusts?— A.  I 
did  not  say  so  positively.  I  left  that  to  Havemeyer.  He  said  the  tariflE  was  the 
mother  of  trusts.  I  think  that  is  rather  extravagant.  I  think  the  high  tariff 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  trust  to  make  more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  would 
have  without.  I  have  no  doubt  the  tariflE  will  help  the  steel  combine  to  keep  more 
of  a  control  than  with  no  tariflE.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  corner  the  steel  of  the 
world  if  we  take  oflE  the  duties. 

Q.  You  have  shown  considerable  familiarity  with  economic  conditions  in  Eng- 
land. What  is  your  opinion  concerning  trusts  or  syndicates  or  combinations  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called  in  that  country? — ^A.  There  are  plenty  of  them  over 
there.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  country.  They  have  their  ups  and  downs. 
The  limited  liability  act  gave  the  opportunity  for  combinations,  but  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  such  trusts  than  now  exist  have  wound  up  in  bankruptcy. 
Absolute  publicity  of  accounts  is  my  remedy  for  trusts. 

Q.  You  have  made  some  reference  to  the  duties  on  chemicals  in  this  country? 
Take  that  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  triists.  I  would  like  to  call  yom' 
attention  to  a  list  of  certain  trusts  which  are  said  to  exist  in  Great  Britain.  I 
refer  to  an  article  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Protectionist,  by  its  Lon- 
don correspondent.  He  says  that  the  list  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  London  and  is  substantially  accurate.  There  is  a  list  of  35  trusts  in  that  coun- 
try with  a  capitalization  in  round  numbers  of  £91,000,000.  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  are  many  other  combines  besides  those  in  the  list,  some  of  which 
attempt  to  regulate,  and  do  regulate,  the  cost  of  food  products  and  druggist  sun- 
dries and  various  other  supplies.  In  this  list  as  given  is  the  United  Alkali  Com- 
pany, formed  in  1891  from  49  other  companies,  and  with  a  capital  of  £8,500,000;  the 
Yorkshire  Dye  Work  and  Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1897  from  10  difEerent 
companies,  with  a  capital  of  £360,000:  the  United  Turkey  Bed  Company,  formed 
in  1898  from  8  companies,  with  a  capital  of  £1,300,000;  the  British  Dye  Wood  and 
Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1898  from  4  different  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
£576,000;  the  Yorkshire  Indigo  Scarlet  and  Color  Dyers'  Association,  formed  in  1899, 
with  a  capital  of  £600,000,  and  made  up  from  11  companies;  the  Borax  Consoli- 
dated Company,  formed  in  1899  from  7  different  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
£3,200,000;  the  United  Indigo  and  Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1899,  with  a 
capital  of  £350,000.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  the  chemical  industry,  which  hears 
so  close  a  relation  to  manufactures,  has  been  syndicated  in  that  country  more  than 
we  have  any  knowledge  of  its  having  been  syndicated  in  this  country?— A.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent;  and  there  are  a  good  many  more  besides.  There  are 
more  of  those  combines  that  have  failed  than  there  are  that  are  still  in  existence. 

Q.  Then  as  that  is  a  free-trade  country,  it  hardly  remains  true  that  the  tarifif 
is  responsible  for  trusts  or  syndicates? — A.  I  did  not  say  it  was.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to,  and  have  had  no  such  idea.  I  say  that  other  people  have  said  that 
the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts;  and  that  so  far  as  the  tariff  does  prevent 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  articles,  it  tends  to  help  the  trust,  but  the  trust 
would  exist,  would  spring  up  and  go  down,  according  to  the  ability  and  methods 
of  its  framers,  either  in  a  free-trade  or  protective  country;  and  as  I  say  to  you, 
more  of  those  combines  have  failed  in  England  than  are  now  existing.  I  think  it 
is  true  that  more  of  the  trusts  that  have  been  organized  in  this  country  have 
.been  wound  up,  in  point  of  number,  than  are  now  existing;  I  can  see  the  end  of 
several  that  are  now  existing,  and  the  public  sees  the  end,  and  does  not  pay  any 
regard  to  what  you  call  the  capitalization,  but  does  pay  regard  to  the  amount  or 
inflated  paper  that  is  infused  under  the  name  of  capital  and  floated  by  it,  and 
refuses  to  buy  the  stuff. 

Q.  Since  they  are  going  to  pieces,  therefore,  you  see  no  special  occasion  for 
repealing  the  duties  on  foreign  articles  that  compete  with  the  products  of  these 
trusts? — A,  Not  simply  because  there  are  trusts  in  these  foreign  products  would  1 
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pick  them  out  among  the  industries  from  which  I  would  take  the  shackles  and  grant 
relief  to  our  people  from  the  burdens.    I  would  deal  with  the  whole  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  At  one  time  when  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  was 
$37  a  ton  they  were  selling  at  $22.50?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  the  tariff  a  burden  to  the  people? — A.  It  was  not.  It  had 
become  entirely  inoperative  except  in  petty  provisions  referred  to. 

THE  INDIRECT  EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  LABOR. 

'  Q.  You  have  said  several  times,  if  I  have  understood  you,  as  against  the  general 
tariff  system,  that  the  people  who  could  be  protected  or  reached  by  the  benefits  of 
the  tariff  were  comparatively  few  in  number. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  the  correctness  of  that  statement  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
view  you  take  of  the  tariff?  For  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  a  tariff  could  apply  directly  to  a  grower  of  fruit  that  would 
perish  in  two  days.  Take  the  strawberry  for  example,  because  it  could  not  be 
imported,  yet  it  is  true  that  Newark  has  been  a  splendid  market  for  strawberry 
growers  over  a  large  area  of  country.  In  the  panic  that  followed  the  Wilson  law, 
the  workers  of  Newark,  it  being  a  manufacturing  town,  were  idle,  and  being  idle, 
had  no  money  and  could  not  buy  strawberries.  Now,  if  those  who  contend  that 
the  idleness  of  the  Newark  factories  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  low  tariff  of  the 
Wilson  law  be  correct,  then  the  tariff  comes  so  near  affecting  everybody  as  to  reach 
the  grower  of  a  fruit  that  would  perish  in  48  hours,  would  it  not?  If  it  be  true 
that  the  industrial  stagnation  of  that  time  was  due  to  the  Wilson  law,  then  did  it 
not  affect  the  growing  of  perishable  fruit  as  much  as  the  worker  in  steel? — A.  If 
it  was  true  at  that  time,  that  might  be  said.  But  I  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  principal  industries  of  Newark 
did  not  stop  and  went  right  on  straight  through.  I  think,  in  fact,  only  a  fraction 
stopped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Newark  they  had 
free  soup  houses? — A.  I  think  you  are  right.  There  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  idle  labor  from  the  effect  of  that  silver  craze  more  than  from  any  other  eco- 
nomic phase  that  has  ever  been  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  would  not  admit  it  was  from  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Government? — A. 
Not  the  slightest.  It  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it.  Every  industry  that  rested 
on  credit  was  affected,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  tariff  policy  that  happened 
to  accompany  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  cause  and  not  a  result? — A.  A  cause  and  not  a  result.  I 
testify  to  you  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  according  to  my  observation,  that  for  50 
years  the  changes  in  the  tariff  have  affected  a  very  small  number  of  industries, 
and  have  had  no  effect  on  the  great  body  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  which 
have  gone  on  their  way  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  power  of  labor  to  consume  depends  on  the  wages  paid 
to  labor? — A.  And  the  price  of  the  product. 

Q.  Whatever  the  price  of  the  product,  the  power  to  buy  depends  on  the  wages 
received?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  labor  is  idle  or  is  reduced  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  it  cannot  buy, 
whatever  the  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  a  condition  under  which  labor  is  idle  is  not  desirable  for  the  country, 
is  it?— A.  No;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  question  now.  During  that  whole  period 
were  not  the  farmers  of  the  country  begging  for  workmen  to  come  and  help  them? 
Was  there  not  work  to  be  done,  waiting  to  be  done  all  through  that  period? 

9'  I  will  ask  you  in  return — we  are  both  Yankees  and  it  is  allowable.  Do  you 
think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  to  put  to  a  man  raised  in  a  machine  shop,  that  he 
shall  go  out  on  a  farm  that  may  be  thousands  of  miles  distant? — A.  No;  but  let 
the  single  men  discharged  go  back  to  the  land  and  then  there  will  be  work 
enough  in  the  cities  for  the  married  men.  I  put  it  to  you,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  an  example  of  the  rule.  You  have  to  take  in  the  whole  condition 
of  the  whole  country,  and  not  a  little  exceptional  place  like  Newark  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  rather  large  number  of  protected  arts. 

.  Q.  The  city  of  Newark  is  a  typical  city  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  great  diver- 
sity of  interests,  and  whatever  would  affect  a  city  like  Newark  would  be  said  to 
affect  the  entire  country? — A.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  take  the  statistics 
of  the  industries  of  Newark  and  examine  them  yourself  judicially,  and  put 
down  on  one  side  those  that  may  be  burdened  by  a  tariff  or  that  can  not  be 
helped,  and  put  down  on  the  other  those  that  can  possibly  be  protected  by  a 
tariff;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  find  75  per  cent  on  the  free- 
trade  s'     and  not  over  25  per  cent  (even  in  Newark)  on  the  other. 
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Q.  That  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  paralysis  of  the  25  per  cent  might  affect  the 
other  75?— A.  For  the  moment;  but  if  yon  had  not  put  them  on  high  stilts  by  the 
tariff,  they  would  not  have  been  there.  I  do  not  ask  to  take  the  stilts  away  all  at 
once. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  but  for  the  protective  tariff  these  industries  would  not 
have  existed. — A.  They  might  not;  but  some  other  better  branches  would  have 
existed,  because  you  can  not  buy  the  foreign  goods  without  exporting  our  own 
goods. 

Q.  Would  we  not  have  been  reduced  to  an  agricultural  country? — ^A.  We  have 
never  been  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  present  time. 
The  progress  of  manufactures  has  gone  on  from  1750,  when  Great  Britain 
tried  to  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  in  the  colonies, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Alexander  Hamilton  recites  in  his  report  on  manu- 
factures, that  every  branch  of  industry  that  has  claimed  protection,  except  those 
the  product  of  subsequent  invention,  has  been  already  successfully  estabUshed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  from  1789  to  the  present 
time  has  been  that  of  protection? — A.  No.  Hamilton's  tariff  and  the  tariffs  prior 
to  1816  were  almost  purely  revenue  measui-es.  They  would  be  scouted  to-day 
as  being  the  most  extravagant  of  free  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  unfortu- 
nate war  of  1813  and  the  unwholesome  stimulus  given  to  certain  few  branches  of 
industry  by  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  that  there  was  any  real  protective 
effort,  and  that  effort  did  not  take  shape  really  until  1824. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke)  .  Was  not  the  cost  of  ocean  freights  very  much  higher  in 
that  day  than  it  is  now? — A.  Of  course  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  not  that  cost,  coupled  with  the  duties  on  goods  enacted  at 
that  time,  a  greater  protection  to  the  goods  and  manufactured  products  of  this 
country  than  any  we  have  to-day? — A.  It  undoubtedly  raised  the  cost  of  all 
imported  products,  made  the  cost  of  living  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now,  no 
doubt  about  that.  Just  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  diminished 
we  put  up  a  legal  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbors  to  prevent  the  steamers 
from  coming  in.  Why  not  forbid  cheap  transportation  by  act  of  Congress  so  as 
to  make  it  harder  to  get  a  living? 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Exhibit  4. — Eayports  of  the  United  States  1895  and  1900  compared. 


Fiscal  year 

ending 
June  30, 1895. 


Fiscfil  year 

ending 
Junei30,1990. 


Total 
exports. 


Increase. 


United  Kingdom: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

British  colonies: 

Canada,  Australasia,  British  West  Indies. . 
British  dependencies: 

Asia,  Africa,  etc 

Germany, France,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. . . 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  European  States 

Mexico,  Japan,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  - 

Bouth  and  Central  America 

China 

Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  French  and  Danish  West 
Indies,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Polynesia,  and 
other  small  markets 

Philippine  Islands 

Total 


8387, 125, 458 
72,481,778 
14,800,798 


$533,829,374 
133,782,518 
34,171,868 


Per  cent. 
38.30 

9.60 

2.45 


8146,703,916 
61,300,740 
19,731,070 


474,408,084 
193,457,246 


701, 783, 760 
408,366,573 


60.35 
29.28 


227,375,726 
214,909,328 


667.865,279 
47,168,061 


1,110,160,333 
100,855,634 


79.63 
7.23 


442,285,054 
53,687,683 


715,033,330 
38,004,885 


1,211,005,967 
108, 725, 195 


86.86 
7.80 


496,972,637 
70,720,310 


753,038,215 
38,449,673 
3,603,840 


12,327,182 


1,319,731,162 
42,959,486 
15,258,748 


13,596,626 


94.66 
3.08 
1.09 


666,692,947 
4,609,813 
11,654,908 


1,269,344 


807,408,910 
U9,255 


1,391,545,922 
2,640,449 


99.81 
.19 


684,127,012 
2,521,194 


1,394,186,371 


586,648,206 


Computed  by  Edward  Atkinsoii. 


Official  estimate  of  exports  by  continents — Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1900. 


Europe $1,040,167,312 


North  America . 
South  America . 


Oceania. 
Africa... 


187,299,318 
38,945,721 
64,913,984 
43,390,927 
19,469,109 


1,394,186,371 


Exhibit  5.  — Export  valuations  United  States  to  Europe  as  entered  in  United  States — Imports 
Europe  from  United  States  as  entered  in  Europe. 

In  the  subsequent  table  the  credits  of  imports  from  the  United  States  are  given  at 
the  valuations  put  upon  them  when  they  reach  the  country  in  which  they  are  in 
largest  measure  consumed  or  from  which  a  part  are  reexported  and  therefore  counted 
twice— once  at  the  seaport  where  they  are  entered,  a  secopd  time  when  they  reach 
the  interior  country  to  which  they  are  destined.  These  home  valuations,  including 
freights  and  other  charges  and  duplications,  account  for  the  excess  of  these  import 
valuations  over  our  valuation  of  exports  at  ports  of  shipment.  This  table  possesses 
an  interest  in  showing  the  large  extent  or  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  info  European  States. 

Approximate  estimates  only.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  International 
Statistical  Association  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  international  com- 
merce, as  yet  without  success. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  domestic  products  of  the  United  States  to  European  coun- 
tries are  for  the  fecal  years  ending  June  30,  1898,  1899. 
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Statistics  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  European  countries  are  for  tlie 
calendar  year  1898,  from  statistical  abstracts  compiled  by  British  Board  of  Trade. 


Statea  of  Europe. 


United  States 

exports,  June 

30, 1898. 


United  States 

exports,  June 

30, 1899. 


European 

credit  to  United 

States,  1898, 


Total 
imports. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia , 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Switzerland 

England 


153, 
10, 


7, 
10, 
6, 

534, 


469,853 
466,600 
680,619 
790,717 
171,100 
127,559 
601,224 
417,547 
632,057 
819,008 
202,389 
311,393 
263,970 
398,302 


S7, 
43, 
16, 
59, 
153, 

12, 

78, 
4, 


12, 
506, 


148,419 
866,076 
594,809 
069, 112 
265,513 
213,607 
894,360 
727,644 
180,730 
478,305 
068,995 
204,947 
266,956 
668,925 


827,258,435 

58,497,335 

17,176,656 

120,310,410 

208,520,368 

750,963 

32,216,525 

112,283,126 

7,606,440 

26,780,385 

18,213,117 

6,590,524 

14,102,124 

630,310,775 


948,752,338         911,598,298 
The  average  export  of  the  two  fiscal  years  would  closely  correspond 
to  the  calendar  year  1898.    That  average  is 


1,279,617,183 
930,175,318 


Discrepancy  between  the  European  import  valuation  and  the  United 
States  export  valuation 


349,441,865 


Percent, 
8.19 
14.88 
13.87 
14 

17.16 
3.36 
11.81 
16.65 
14.44 
8.18 
13.05 


The  subsequent  table  gives  the  European  valuation  of  their  exports  to  tluB 
country: 

Imports  from  European  States  at  the  custom-house  valvntion  in  the  United  States- 
Exports  from  European  States  as  valued  by  them. 


Country. 


United  States 
imports  during 

fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 
1898,  as  entered. 


United  States 

importsduring 

fiscal  year 

ended  June  30, 
1899,  as  entered. 


Exports  to 

United  States 

from  Europe  as 

valued  at  their 

place  of  record 

in  Europe. 


P^opo^ 
tion  of 
exportB 

to  United 
States, 

per  cent. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Prance 

Germany 

Greece , 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Switzerland 

England 


$4,716,510 

8,741,826 

211,877 

52,720,848 

69,697,378 

910,390 

20,332,637 

12,525,065 

2,605,370 

4,539,689 

3,575,565 

2,675,053 

11,380,835 

91,074,102 


S6, 661, 266 

10,562,030 

280, 198 

62,146,056 

84,225,777 

944,521 

24,832,746 

14,467,620 

2,976,604 

4,640,384 

3,982,363 

2,605,555 

14,826,480 

97,363,020 


$6,868,324 

9,964,168 

647,766 

40,470,170 

79,220,680 

703,292 

20,972,731 

17,476,960 

61,732 

1,552,210 

1,901,050 

385,920 

14,230,662 

71,610,435 


Average  import  two  years  on  valuations  in 
United  States , 


1285,707,145 


2  330,273,610 


265,046,080 
307,990,327 


Excess  compared    to  valuation  in 
European  States 


42,944,247 


1.79 


.74 
6.97 


2.87 
1.64 
.41 
107 
3.66 
9.43 
6.31 


46.38  per  cent  of  total  imports  United  States. 


247.39  per  cent  of  total  imports  United  Statea. 
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Percentages  of  all  their  imports  credited  by  European  countries  to  the  United  States 
cmnpared  mth  the  percentages  of  all  their  eocports  sent  to  the  United  States. 


CouLtry. 


Kuropean 

imports 

from 

United 

States. 


European 

exports  to 

United 

States. 


!  Anstria-Hungary.... 
;      Belgium 

Denmark. 

;      France 

i     Ueimany 

,     Qreece 

:     Italy 

Netherlands 

;      Portugal 

Bnsda 

Spain 

\     Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland 

England 


8.19 
14.83 
13.87 
14 
17.16 

3.36 
11.81 
16.  S6 
14.44 

8.18 
13.05 

3.34 

6.38 
34 


1.79 
2.33 

.74 
5.97 
8.86 
4.45 
9 

2.87 
1.64 

.41 
1.07 
3.66 
9.43 
6.31 


k. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1901.   ' 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  BYRON  W.  HOLT, 

Secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club,  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11.04  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  3.22  p.  m.,  Mr. 
Gardner  presiding,  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of 
the  Eeform  Club,  New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gaednee.  )  Pleaae  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  Byron  W.  Holt; 
business  address,  52  William  street.  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  Secretary  of  the  tariff  reform 
committee  of  the  Eeform  Club. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  a  paper  for  presentation  to  the  commission?  If  so,  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  present  that  first. — A.  (Eeading:) 

PROTECTIVE  TAKIPF  DUTIES  AND  TRUSTS. 
[By  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club.] 

It  ought  to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  unnecessary  to  explain  to  intelligent  Americans  the 
connection  between  tariff  duties  and  trusts. '  Not  only  is  it  self-evident  to  those  who 
think  at  all  clearly  on  the  subject  that  high-tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign 
goods,  make  it  easier  for  our  manufacturers  in  any  particular  line  to  combine  to  con- 
trol prices,  but  the  object  lessons  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  so  numerous,  so 
clearly  seen,  and  so  generally  commented  upon,  that  the  fact  that  the  tariff  does  aid 
trusts  is  no  longer  open  to  discussion  among  intelligent  men.  It  is  only  the  extent 
to  which  the  tariff  aids  trusts,  and  by  aiding  them  injures  consumers,  that  can  form 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  that  "The  mother  of 
all  trusts  is  the  customs- tariff  bill,"  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  mother  of  many 
trusts,  and  the  foster  mother  of  nearly  all  others.  It  is  but  one  of  the  numerous 
special  privileges  that  make  monopoly  possible,  and  monopoly  is  the  mother  of  all 
trusts,  as  I  understand  the  present-day  meaning  of  the  word. 

But  while  the  tariff  is  only  one  of  the  special  privileges  which  breed  trusts,  it  is, 
or  at  least  has  been,  in  this  country,  the  most  important  and  the  most  conspicuons 
of  these  special  privileges.  It  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  birth  of  many  of  our 
trusts,  but  it  is  responsible  for  the  most  of  the  harm  done  by  them  during  the  last  15 
years.  It  ties  the  hands  of  the  American  consumer  while  the  trusts  pick  his  pockets. 
It  is  because  of  the  excessively  high  protective  duties  that  this  country  led  the  way 
in  the  formation  of  trusts  and  that  it  to-day  has  twice  as  many  trusts  as,  I  believe, 
any  other  country.  If  this  statement  is  not  true  as  to  the  number  of  trusts,  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  true  as  to  the  extent  of  Industry  covered  and  as  to  the  evils  wrought 
by  trusts.  The  only  other  countries  which  have  trusts  comparable  to  ours  are  the 
protected  countries  of  continental  "^^urope — notably  Germany  and  Austria. 

It  is  certainly  easier,  in  most  industries,  to  form  a  trust  in  one  country  than  to  form 
a  world-wide  trust.  Tariff  duties,  such  as  this  country  levies,  practically  alienate 
us  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  far  as  concerns  many  industries,  and  make  it  easier 
for  our  producers  in  any  one  line  to  combine,  formally  or  informally,  and  to  put 
prices  up  to  the  import  level  of  the  duty-paid  prices  of  foreign  goods.  This  our 
protected  trusts  have  done  extensively.  If  they  have  not  at  any  time  collected 
from  the  American  consumers  all  the  tariff  has  permitted  them  to  collect,  it  is  either 
because  they  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  situation  and  have  not  gotten  together 
sufficiently  to  stop  all  internal  competition,  or  because  the  full-limit  price  would 
greatly  lessen  consumption  and  would  not  yield  as  great  a  net  profit  as  lower  prices. 

1  See  p.  625. 
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These  oversights  and  limitations  are  being  rapidly  considered  and  corrected  by  the 
formation  of  larger  and  larger  trusts.  Not  only  does  the  modern  trust  include  all 
competition  in  one  industry,  as  in  tin  plate,  wire,  nails,  steel  hoops,  tubes,  pressed 
steel,  etc.,  but  it  includes  all  the  allied  industries  whose  plants  could  be  easily  turned 
from  the  production  of  one  to  another  of  these  products.  Not  only  this,  it  includes 
some  of  the  industries  which  produce  different  but  competing  products,  such  as  coal, 
oil,  gas,  and  electricity,  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  in  many  lines,  for  a  victim  to  escape  from  a  trust  by  drop- 
ping one  product  and  substituting  another;  the  same  trust  or  the  same  set  of  men 
often  controls  the  substitute  product.  Thus  the  same  set  of  men  now  practically  con- 
trols the  supply  and  prices  of  petroleum  oil,  of  iron  ore,  of  iron  and  steel,  of  coal,  of 
copper,  of  salt,  and  of  hundreds  of  products  and  by-products  made  from  these  modern 
necessaries  of  industry  and  life.  They  also  own  many  local  municipal  monopolies 
in  gas,  electricity,  street  railways,  etc.  They  also,  through  mutual  ownership  and 
"community  of  interests,"  control  our  principal  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  nearly  all 
of  our  lake  steamers,  and  many  of  our  ocean  transport  lines,  all  of  which  are  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  competitors  in  various 
industries. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties  to-day  would  kill  all  or  even  most 
of  these  gigantic  trusts.  I  believe,  however,  not  only  that  many  of  them  were  created 
to  reap  the  benefits  offered  by  the  tariff,  but  also  that  except  for  our  absurdly  high 
tariff  tnere  would  not  have  been ,  at  least  a  I  present,  that  great  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  f  3  w  which  makes  easy  the  formation  of  great  industrial  and  transpor- 
tation combinations.  It  is  the  unjustly,  though  perhaps  legally,  acquired  wealth  of 
the  protected  interests,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few,  which 
is  now  being  employed  to  buy  up  and  control  the  natural  sources  of  production  and 
routes  of  transportation. 

In  many  industries  internal  competition  has  become  so  great  that  the  tariff  can  not 
be  utilized  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  monopoly  of  natural  resources.  Thus,  not 
only  was  the  tariff  responsible  for  many  of  the  earlier  and  smaller  trusts,  but  it  has 
hastened  and  has  thus  been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  trusts  of 
to-day,  buttressed  by  tariffs,  patents,  and  natural  monopolies.  We  are  now  in  the 
stage  of  trust  development  where  the  tariff  is  being  combined  with  other  special 
privileges  in  order  that  trusts  may  do  their  worst  in  oppressing  consumers.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  prevent,  by  abolishing  protective  tariff  duties,  the  formation  of  many 
great  trusts  now  in  the  chrysalis  stage,  or  to  prevent  the  exaction  by  existing  trusts  of 
the  monopoly  profits  which  the  tariff  now  permits  them  to  extort  from  our  consumers. 

TRUSTS   IN   ENGLAND.' 

In  free-trade  England  there  are  numerous  syndicates  and  joint  stock  compaiues 
which  are  sometimes  called  "trusts."  They  are,  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
comparatively  harmless  affairs.  They  can  not  control  prices  unless  they  can  produce 
at  lower  cost  than  any  and  all  other  competitors.  The  maximum  price  which  they 
can  charge  for  their  goods  is  the  price  at  which  foreign  goods  can  be  laid  down  in 
their  own  or  in  any  other  market.  Because  they  have  free  trade  in  their  home  mar- 
kets and  must  meet  the  lowest  prices  at  which  goods  manufactured  anywhere  on 
earth  can  be  sold,  they  can  exist  only  so  long  as  they  produce  cheaply  and  sell  at  low 
prices.  Because  they  are  not  coddled  and  nursed  by  their  Government  and  expect 
no  special  favors,  except  to  be  let  alone,  they  do  not  support  extensive  lobbies  in 
Parliament;  do  not  make  great  campaign  contributions,  and  do  not  corrupt  politics  as 
do  our  protected  "infants."  Thus,  though  there  are  trusts  in  England,  they  are  not 
only  few  in  number,  but  they  lack  the  many  evil  propensities  of  tariff  trusts.  That 
these  are  substantially  the  facts  is  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  who  have  investigated 
trusts  in  different  countries. 

Mr.  Wilhebn  Berdrow  said  in  the  Forum  for  May,  1899: 

"As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  notwithstanding  her 
great  industrial  activity  and  a  competitive  warfare  not  less  than  that  of  other  states, 
the  trust  system  has  as  yet  found  but  tardy  acceptance  in  that  country.  This  is 
doubtless  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  trusts  are  powerless  unless  their  interests 
are  secured  by  a  protective  tariff,  excluding  from  the  home  market  the  products  of 
foreign  countries." 

Mr.  Thomas  Scanlon,  of  Liverpool,  England,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League  last  year: 

1  See  p.  632. 
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"But,  though  combinations  on  a  large  scale  have  been  attempted  in  many  spheres 
of  industry,  notably  in  the  bicycle  trade,  the  .salt  trade,  and  some  of  the  textile 
trades,  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  case  where  the  prices  of  the  commodities  have 
been  appreciably  raised  in  consequence.  *  *  *  That  'trusts'  exist  in  free  trade 
countries  as  well  as  in  protectionist  countries,  is  undeniable;  but  while  in  the  former 
the  economy  in  production,  which  results  from  their  promotion,  goes  to  benefit  the 
consumer  in  the  shape  of  reduced  prices,  in  the  latter  they  are  identified  with  high 
prices  to  the  consumers  and  large  profits  to  the  producers.  The  '  trust'  in  itself  is 
a  harmless  institution;  it  is  the  tariff — the  element  of  monopoly — that  makes  it 
harmful." 

THE   EVILS   OF   PROTECTED  TRUSTS — POLITICAL   CORRUPTION. 

The  evils  of  tariff-protected  trusts  are  not  entirely  measured  by  the  injury  inflicted, 
by  artificially  high  prices,  as  many  people  assume.  These  evils  extend  into  political 
and  social  life  and  even  into  our  colleges. 

The  protective  tariff  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  corruption  in  politics.  It  is  not 
by  chance  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  for  30.  years  the  worst  boss-ridden  state  in  this 
country.  The  Camerons  and  Quays  have  political  power  and  influence  because  they 
serve  the  protected  trusts.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  few  labor  organizations 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare  are  centered  in  the  highly  protected  industries  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  a  large  portion  of  the  workingmen  employed' 
by  the  protected  trusts  are  ignorant  immigrants  working  under  conditions  of  semi- 
slavery.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  there  are  so  many  millionaires  in  Congress  to  safe- 
guard the  protected  industries.  It  is  because  the  protected  trusts  have  completely 
corrupted  politics  and  have  sent  their  agents  to  Congress,  that  the  protected  interests 
have  for  years  dictated  tariff  legislation  at  Washington.  As  Mr.  Henry  L.  Nelson 
says,  "Since  1875  Congress  has  not  legislated  on  the  tariff;  it  has  simply  aflirmed  or 
ratified  the  decrees  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff.  These  people  have  transformed 
the  Government  into  a  socialism,  in  which  they  are  not  merely  the  favored  class; 
they  constitute  the  only  class." 

THE  EVILS  OF  PROTECTED   TRUSTS — WATERED   STOCK. 

Of  the  many  other  evils  traceable  to  the  protected  trusts  I  shall  mention  but  two 
or  three.  The  tariff  is  undoubtedly  indirectly  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
water  in  trust  stocks.  Had  there  been  no  tariff  to  enable  prospective  trusts  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stocks,  trust  promoters  could  not  have  offered  sufficient 
inducements  to-  coalesce  the  naturally  antagonistic  producers  in  any  particular 
industry.  Not  only  then  is  the  tariff  responsible  for  many  trusts,  but  it  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  water  in  trust  stocks.  That  this  is  true  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  highly  protected  trusts  are  generally  the  most  highly  capitahzed, 
but  from  the  fact  that  promoters  have  been  unable  to  form  trusts  in  many  industries 
not  actually  benefited  by  tariff  duties.  Thus,  though  promoters  are  at  work  in  the 
piano  industry  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  in  the  last  six  years,  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  not  flattering,  because  the  conditions  in  this  industry  are  such  that  the  tariff 
has  for  years  yielded  but  little  actual  protection,  and  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  see  how  they  could  by  combining  take  suflScient  advantage  of  the  tariff  or  of  any 
other  special  privilege  to  enable  them  to  receive  dividends  on  more  than  the  actual 
capital  invested;  consequently  the  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  glow- 
ing promises  of  the  promoters,  and  to  hesitate  to  give  up  control  of  their  own 
business. 

For  similar  reasons,  trusts  have  not  been  formed  in  such  important  industries  as 
those  of  making  cabinet  organs,  boots  and  shoes,  stoves,  some  kinds  of  furniture  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  in  practically  all  of  our  great  agricultural  products. 

THE   EVILS   OF   PROTECTED   TRUSTS — JUGGLED   STATISTICS. 

Another  evil  which  I  shall  merely  mention,  though  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  more 
important  one  than  the  watering  of  capital  (though  both  have  in  part  the  same  object 
in  view — the  concealment  of  excessive  profits)  is  the  juggling  of  prices  and  statistics, 
and  sometimes  the  absolute  refusal  to  comply  with  census  laws,  when  to  do  so  would 
disclose  great  profits  or  unfair  or  illegal  transactions. 

Thus  the  census  of  1890  is  grossly  defective  in  some  particulars,  and  probably  mis- 
leading and  worthless  as  concerns  the  protected  trusts.  In  other  words,  protected 
statistics  are  often  misleading  or  false,  and  purposely  so.  In  general,  I  beheve  they 
show  a  higher  average  rate  of  wages  than  is  actually  paid.  On  this  and  other 
points  they  have  been  exposed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Bliss,  of  Chicago. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Sugar  Trust  absolutely  failed  to  comply  with  our 
census  laws  in  1890,  and  gave  no  information  concerning  its  business  to  the  Census 
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Department.  After  four  years  of  failure  to  compel  the  trust  to  produce  statistics, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  notified  the  Attorney-General  that  further  efforts 
would  be  useless,  as  the  information,  even  if  received,  would  be  too  late  for  publica- 
tion. No  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the  trust  officials.  Hence  the  census  abstract 
ot  1890  gravely  informs  us  that  the  value  of  our  product  of  sugar  and  molasses 
dropped  from  $155,000,000  in  1880  to  $123,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  value  of  this 
product  in  New  York  State  dropped  from  $71,000,000  in  1880  to  $17,000,000  in  1890. 
As  aDout  one-half  of  the  sugar  refined  in  this  country  in  1890  was  refined  in  New 
York  Stale,  it  is  probably  that  the  value  of  this  product  in  New  York  was  about 
$100,000,000  instead  of  $17,000,000  as  given  by  our  census.  Of  course  such  statistics 
are  worse  than  worthless.  Commenting  on  "the  reticence  of  the  refiners,"  who 
were  then  being  guaranteed  "profits  of  $12,000,000  a  yea?"  by  the  United  States, 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  March  23,  1894,  said: 

"It  is  about  time  that  this  foolishness  were  stopped.  If  there  is  any  reason  why 
the  refiners  are  entitled  to  protection  by  the  tariff,  let  them  show  it.  There  is  little 
dlBposition  anywhere  to  deny  protection  where  the  cost  of  production  in  Americais 
higher  than  it  is  abroad,  or  there  are  other  reasons  that  place  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  a  disadvantage.  But  it  is  intolerable  effrontery  that  these  people  should 
refuse  to  answer  the  ordinary  census  questions  that  everyone  else  answers  and 
demand  from  the  Government  they  defy,  and  whose  laws  they  trample  on,  a  rate  of 
protection  that  enables  them  to  divide  22  per  cent  in  a  year  on  their  vastly  inflated 
common  stock.  Let  the  sugar  refiners  obey  the  law  or  get  along  without  the  help  of 
the  law." 

THE  EVILS  OF  PKOTECTED  TKUSTS — CONCEALMENT  OP  EXPOET  PKICES.' 

The  concealment  of  export  prices  is  probably  responsible  for  considerable  of  the 
difference  between  the  values  of  our  exports  and  of  our  imports,  and  therefore  for 
numerous  editorials  on  our  "favorable  balance  of  trade." 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  get  the  export  prices  of  various  pro- 
tected articles,  even  though  they  were  then  often  from  10  to  30  per  cent  below  the 
home  market  prices.  To-day,  when  great  trusts  control  prices  on  most  of  our  exports, 
it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  obtain  export  prices.  The  editors  of  trade  papers  will  no 
longer  talk  on  this  subject,  and  as  a  rule  will  not  keep  on  file  foreign  exchanges 
which  quote  prices  of  certain  American  goods  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  only  now 
and  then  that  an  employee  of  a  trust  or  of  some  export  house  can  be  found  who  is 
willing  to  risk  betrayal  and  almost  certain  decapitation  if  he  talks  on  this  subject. 

Nearly  all  of  the  information  on  this  point  which  I  have  obtained  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  strictly  confidential.  In  this  way  I  learned  a  few  days  ago  that 
tin  plate  is  being  extensively  offered  and  in  some  instances  has  been  sold  to  manu- 
facturers of  cans  and  packages,  to  be  filled  with  products  for  export,  at  about  $1  per 
box  below  the  price  to  other  manufacturers  and  consumers.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
mention  any  names.  I  also  learned  last  week,  from  an  entirely  reliable  source,  that 
steel  rails  were  sold  some  three  months  ago  to  foreigners  at  less  than  $21  per  ton.  I 
could  specify  the  exact  price,  names  of  both  seller  and  buyer,  in  an  important  recent 
transaction,  but  am  not  permitted  to  do  so.  These  rails  were  sold  n  ith  the  provision 
that  they  were  not  to  be  used  in  the  United  States.  That  steel  rails  are  sold  for 
export  at  whatever  the  manufacturer  can  get  above  $20,  and  perhaps  for  consid- 
erably less  if  the  time  of  delivery  is  remote  enough,  I  do  not  doubt.  Xhe  manufac- 
urers'  pool  or  selling  agreement,  under  which  rails  are  now  sold  for  $28,  is  not  effective 
on  rails  sold  to  foreigners  or  for  export.  The  newspapers  of  a  month  or  so  ago  con- 
tained the  details  of  a  sale  of  steel  rails  to  an  English  firm  for  $15  per  ton  (allowing 
for  freight)  less  than  the  pridb  to  Americans.  The  New  York  World  of  April  9, 
1901,  thus  states  the  case: 

"Mr.  Charles  Thulin,  a  Pennsylvania  contractor,  recently  secured  a  contract  to 
supply  rails  for  Russia's  great  Siberian  railway.  He  asked  the  leading  Steel  Trust 
companies  here  for  bids.  They  all  asked  him  about  $35  per  ton,  with  freight  to  be 
added.  Mr.  Thulin  went  over  to  England,  sublet  his  contract  to  an  English  firm, 
and  one  of  the  same  companies  that  had  asked  him  $35  plus  freight  here,  sold  the 
rails  at  $24  a  ton  delivered  in  England  to  the  English  subcontractor." 

The  extent  to  which  goods  are  sold  cheaper  for  export  than  in  the  home  market 
IS  not  known  to  most  people,  because  the  trusts — and  the  protected  trusts  are  the  worst 
offenders— take  pains  to  conceal  export  prices  and  practically  pledge  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  keep  all  such  knowledge  from  reaching  the  pubUc. 

After  having  investigated  thissubject  for  more  than  10  years,  I  have  reaced  the  conclu- 
sion that  practically  all  of  our  manufactured  products  are  sold  to  foreigners  for  less  tl>an 
to  Americans.  The  minimum  difference  is  about  10  per  cent.  The  average  difference 
in  price  is  probably  20  per  cent,  and  on  our  really  protected  products  above  25  per  cent. 

1  See  p.  624. 
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Often  we  who  pay  the  tariff  taxes  dev  Dted  to  nourishing  these  "  infant  industries"  must 
pay  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  100  per  cent  more  for  the  products  of  these  coddled 
industries  than  is  paid  by  foreigners  who  do  not  pay  our  nursing  taxes.  Thus  dur- 
ing the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1900,  we  exported  136,000,000  pounds  of  wire 
nails.  Had  these  nails  been  sold  in  this  country  they  would  have  brought  13,650,000 
according  to  the  average  price  of  2. 68  cents  per  pound,  given  in  the  Iron  Age  of  January 
3, 1901.  The  Government's  statistics  tell  us  that  the  foreigners  paid  $3,220,000,  oran 
average  of  2.44  cents  per  pound.  As  nails  were  being  sold  for  export  in  December, 
1899,  at  $2.14,  when  they  were  being  sold  here  for  $3.53  per  keg,  the  highest  price 
within  ten  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  export  price  for  1899  and  1900  was 
about  2  cente  per  pound;  that  is,  our  petted  Steel  and  Wire  Trust  charged  us  about 
$1,000,000  more  than  it 'charged  foreigners  for  the  same  quantity  of  naik  in  these 
two  years. 

Was  not  this  $1,000,000  of  excess  profit  extracted  from  our  people  by  means  of  the 
tariff?  Is  legalized  robbery  too  strong  a  term  to  apply  to  such  profits?  If  the  people 
knew  that  they  were  being  robbed  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this  way 
every  year,  would  we  not  soon  have  the  tariff  in  politics  again?  Are  not  the  protected 
trusts  wise  when  they  do  their  utmost  to  suppress  such  facts  and  to  keep  them  from 
the  people? 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here  that  when  I  learned  that  your  com- 
mission was  going  to  investigate  the  trusts  I  indulged  the  fond  hope  that,  with  your 
power  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify,  you  would  brine  out  these  most  important  of  all 
facts  regarding  trusts;  that  you  would  compel  hundreds  of  trust  officials  to  disclose 
actual  export  prices,  and  actual  profits  and  capital  (which  but  few  outsiders  know),  in 
addition  to  their  rambling  generalizations,  which  do  not  greatly  concern  outsid.ers. 

THE  UNITED   STATES  STEEL   COBPOKATION. 

A  brief  study  of  a  few  specific  trusts  will  show  to  what  extent  the  tariff  now  fosters 
and  protects  them,  and  the  difference  between  a  really  protected  trust  and  an  unpro- 
tected one  in  power  to  control  production  and  prices. 

The  greatest  of  all  our  trusts  would  be  a  Sampson  with  his  hair  shorn  if  it  were 
deprived  of  tariff  protection.  It  might,  because  of  other  special  privileges,  continue 
to  exist  without  tariff  duties;  but  it  would  probably  cease  to  pay  dividends  on  its 
common  stock,  and  in  time  would  probably  cut  down  its  capitalization. 

The  original  capital  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  consisted  of  $304,000,000 
of  bonds,  $425,000,000  common  stock,  and  $425,000,000  preferred  stock.  This  was 
issued  to  exchange  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  eight  companies  in  the  original 
combination  and  for  $25,000,000  in  cash.  Since  then  $72,355,280. of  common  and 
$70,828,890  of  preferred  stock  has  been  authorized  and  is  in  process  of  issue.  These 
are  to  exchange  for  the  stocks  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines.  This  makes  a  total  of  $1,297,184,170  of  stocks 
and  bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  a  total  of  $894,988,800  of  stocks,  and  bonds  of  the  con- 
stitutent  companies.  Thus  the  new  capiitalization  exceeds  the  old  by  $402,195,370, 
or  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  actual  assets  of  the 
old  companies,  aside  from  their  special  privileges  or  monopoly  powers,  was  that  two- 
thirds  of  their  capital  was  water.  As  the  consolidation  of  these  companies  has  added 
nothing  except  $25,000,000  cash  and  an  increased  monopoly  power  to  the  value  ot 
these  consolidated  companies,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  actual  visible  assets  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  only  about  $300,000,000,  or  the  amount  of  itfl 
bonds,  and  that  all  of  both  kinds  of  stock  is  what  is  commonly  called  water.  That 
is,  the  visible  assets  constitute  25  per  cent  and  the  invisible  assets  75  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  this  great  corporation,  according  to  its  capitalization.  That  this  estimate  is 
not  a  wild  one  is  probable  from  the  statistics  of  the  census  for  1890,  grossly  inaccu- 
rate though  they  probably  are.  These  show  that  the  total  caj)ital  then  invested  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  only  $414,000,000.  Supposing  that  the  capital 
invested  has  since  increased  46  per  cent,  it  would  now  be  about  $600,000,000.  Thf 
trust  probably  does  not  control  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  for 
there  are  many  lines  of  goods  which  it  does  not  touch.  Add  to  its  iron  and  steei 
holdmgs  $60,000,000  for  the  actual  value  of  its  other  holdings,  and  the  sum  will  not 
much  exceed  $300,000,000.  In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  "good  will.^^ 
Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  but  that  something  should  be  deducted  for  "ill  will, 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  advertisers,  "Not  made  by  a  trust"  enhances  the  values  of 
goods.  The  American  people  are  now  (May  8)  paying  par  for  this  preferred  water 
and  above  50  for  the  common  water,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  are  taking  all 
they  can  get  at  that  figure.  This  gives  a  value  of  $725,000,000  (deducting  the 
$25,000,000  of  cash)  to  the  water  in  this  great  corporation.  What  gives  this  water 
such  great  value?    Is  it  not  clear  that  practically  all  of  it  is  due  to  the  monopoly  power 
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of  this  giant?    To  what  else  can  we  attribute  this  value  except  "good  will,"  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  take  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  value  of  trust  securities? 

Just  how  much  of  this  $725,000,000  comes  from  the  monopoly  conferred  by  the 
tariff  it  is  impossible  to  say.  d?hat  a  very  large  portion  of  it  arises  from  the  tariff  will 
be  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  earnings  of  some  of  the  constituent  companies. 

THE  TIN-PLATE  TRUST — COST  OF  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY.' 

Partly  because  the  ;protectionists  consider  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country  as 
the  product  of  protection,  and  because  it  is  a  model  and  well-developed  tariff  trust,  I 
will  Degin  with  this  branch  of  the  great  steel  corporation.  Certainly,  if  the  protec- 
tionists have  a  case  anywhere  it  is  in  the  tin-plate  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  instructive  to  inquire  how  much  American  consumers  have 
paid  in  the  last  ten  years  in  order  that  this  industry  should  be  established. 

The  duty  on  imported  tin  plate  was  1  cent  per  pound  previous  to  July  1,  1891; 
then  2.2  cents  until  October  1,  1894;  then  1.2  cents  until  July  24,  1897;  since  then 
1.5  cents  per  pound. 

ihave  a  table  here  showing  the  total  pounds  of  tin  plate  used,  imported  and 
estic  produced,  the  price  per  pound  of  foreign  plates  in  bond,  the  New  Yorli  price 
of  American  tin  plate,  and  a  column  showing  the  difference  between  these  two  prices. 

Table  showing  consumption  and  prices  of  tin  plate,  (a) 


Total  pounds 
used. 

Pric 

Cost  of  in- 
dustry. 

Fiscal  year. 

In  bond. 

New 
York. 

Differ- 
ence. 

1891 

1,036,489,074 
435,822,921 
728,245,104 
593,384,293 
701,840,011 
692,367,604 
677,055,746 
853,336,373 
899,856,314 
1897,963,804 

Cents. 
3.6 
3 

2.9 
2.7 
2.5 
2.4 
2.4 
2.3 
2.4 
8.3 

Cents. 
,5.1 
5.2 
5.3. 
4.9 
3.9 
3.5 
3.2 
3 

3.4 
4.7 

Cents. 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

1.4 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

.'9 

1.4 

815,547,336 
9,588,104 
16,021,392 
13,064,463 
9,825,760 
7,616,044 
5,416,446 
5,973,355 
8,998,663 
12,571,493 

1892 

1893 

1894.. 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total , 

104,612,946 

a  Domestic  production  estimated  at  750,000,000  pounds. 

The  price  of  imported  plates  in  bond  at  New  York  is  obtained  by  adding  one-tenth 
cent  per  pound  to  the  foreign  or  invoice  price,  as  given  in  the  "  Statistical  Abstract. ' ' 
This  amount  covers  transportation  charges.  The  New  York  price  is  the  actual  price 
at  which  Bessemer  coke  14  by  20  tin  plate  sold  in  New  York  in  each  year.  The 
difference  column  shows  how  much  more  the  wholesale  buyer  paid  for  tin  plates  in 
Kew  York  than  he  would  have  paid  had  there  been  no  duty. 

Rebates  on  reexported  tin  plates  in  manufactured  forms  (the  exact  figures  are  not 
attainable)  reduce  this  total  to  between  $90,000,000  and  $95,000,000  as  the  direct 
cost  in  the  last  ten  years  of  "creating"  the  industry.  This  is  the  extra  amount 
paid  by  wholesale  dealers  and  metal  workers;  but  by  the  time  they  were  repaid  by 
the  American  people,  who  ultimately  laought  the  goods  and  footed  the  bills,  the  addi- 
tion of  legitimate  profits,  swelled  the  amount  to  over  $100,000,000. 

Our  people  paid  this  for  a  competitive  industry  which  promised  to  put  prices 
down;  they  got  for  their  money  a  monopoly  which  arbitrarily  marks  them  up. 

fOBMATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TIN-PLATE   COMPANY — ITS  EFFECT  UPON   PRICES. 

In  1898  the  industry  was  well  on  its  feet,  and  capable  of  existing  without  tariff 
support.  In  November  of  that  year  the  price  at  the  mills  in  Pittsburg  had  fallen  to 
$2.65  per  box,  which  was  within  5  cents  of  the  price  of  foreign  plates  in  New  York, 
without  duty. 

During  1898  negotiations  were  begun  to  form  a  company  that  should  control  all 
the  plates  of  the  country.  These  negotiations  were  finally  successful,  and  in  Decem- 
ber the  trust  was  launched,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  as  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company. 

It  was  capitalized  at  $50,000,000— $20,000,000  preferred  and  $30,000,000  common 
stock.  It  contained  about  40  plants  and  280  mills.  The  total  cost  of  duplicating 
these  mills  in  1898  (about  $20,000  per  mill)  was  not  more  than  $6,000,000.    The 

1  See  pp.  629-630. 
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value  of  the  real  estate  purchaaed  and  the  cash  with  which  the  trust  began  business 
probably  made  the  actual  value  of  the  assets  of  the  company,  at  its  foundation, 
between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000.  The  price  paid  for  these  plants  is  said  to  have 
been  $18,000,000  of  c  mmon  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock. 

While  this  company  may  not  be  legally  a  trust,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
its  executive  committee  is  cleverly  constructed  to  perform  the  work  of  actual  trus- 
tees. The  members  can  not  be  removed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  have  almost 
absolute  control.     Stockholders  can  not  examine  the  books  of  the  company. 

This  trust  now  owniJ  practically  every  mill  in  the  country  making  tin  plates  for  the 
general  trade.  ' 

To  maintain  its  monopoly,  it  has  five-year  agreements  with  the  six  or  eight  manu- 
facturers of  tin-plate  machinery  which  prevent  them  from  making  mills  for  out- 
siders. It  is  therefore  nearly  impossible  for  outsiders  to  obtain  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  tin-plate  plants.  Furthermore,  the  trust,  even  before  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  so  interlocked  with  the  other  trusts  which 
produced  tin-plate  bars  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  competitor  could  have  obtained 
bars  and  other  raw  materials.  Thus  the  National  Steel  Company — capital,$59,000,000— 
was  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  and  for  the  pijr- 
pose  of  controlling  the  production  of  tin-plate  bars.  -y 

When  the  trust  was  being  formed,  in  November,  1898,  what  were  said  to  be  con- 
servative and  carefully  prepared  estimates  of  sales,  earnings,  and  profits  for  1898  were 
made  public.    These  estimates  were  as  follows:  \ 

The  gross  output  of  the  mills  was  stated  to  be  7,633,556  boxes.  On  the  basis  of  the 
then  operating  expenses  a  profit  of  35  cents  a  box,  or  $2,671,754,  was  made  by  the 
mills  when  prices  of  tin  plate  were  lowest.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  operating 
expenses  were  to  be  reduced  by  $1,000,000,  making  a  total  estimated  profit  of 
$3,671,754.  After  deducting  $1,260,000  for  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock, 
$2,441,754  would  be  left  for  dividends  on  the  common  stock. 

When  these  estimates  were  published  tin  plate  was  selling  at  $2.6^  at  the  mills,  or 
$2.80  in  New  York,  for  lOO-pound  boxes. 


Table  shovnng 

average  prices  of  14  by  SO  {100)  coke  tin  plate  at  Mw  York  in  1898-1901. 

Date. 

Amer- 
ican. 

English 
(in  bond). 

Differ- 
ence. 

June 

1898. 

$2.85 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.90 

8.20 

3.65 

4.00 

4.071 

4.07t 

4.07i 

4.36 

4.60 

4.86 

4.82i 

4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.62 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 

4.19 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 

82. 60' 
2.50 
2.60 
2.56 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.66 
2.70 
2.80 
2.90 
3.10 
S.60 
3.70 
3.65 
3.65 
3.70 
3.62 

3.70 
3.84 
3.81 
3.81 
3.72 
3.60 
3.67 
8.49 
3.43 
3.37 
3.28 
3.14 

3.02 
3.17 
2.95 
2.95 
S.16 

'$0.35 

July 

.30 

August 

.30 

.26 

October 

.30 

November 

.20 

.30 

January 

1899. 

'    .60 

February 

'    .90 

March 

,     1.30 

April....             

1.274 

May 

.  '    1.17i 

: 

,  -jb    .97i 

July 

f  if    .95 
-       .90 

August '- 

1.20 

October 

A- 

1.17i 

1.124 

December -  - 

1.214 

1900. 

1.14 

February 

1.00 

March 

1.03 

April 

1.03 

M^y 

1.12 

June 

1.24 

July 

1.27 

August 

1.35 

September 

1.19 

October 

.82 

November 

.91 

December 

1.05 

January  

1901. 

1.17 

February 

1.02 

March 

1.24 

April 

1.24 

Ifey 

1.04 
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Not  only  did  the  trust  advance  prices  immediately,  but  in  March,  4  months  after 
the  trust  was  formed,  it  had  them  within  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  the  importing 
point,  the  dutjf  being  1 J  cents.  The  4;rust  raisp'd  prices  at  the  mills  on  July  14  to 
$4.37i  and  again  on  August  26  to  $4.65.  Although  this  then  made  the  price  at  New 
York -30  cents  under  the  importing  price  for  100-pound  plates,  it  was  so  near' the 
importing  price  for  80-pound  plates  that  the  trust  feared  to  mark  prices  up  again  at 
that  time.  ' 

To  what  extent  were  the  advances  in  price  justified  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
materials?  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true,  as  often  asserted  in  pro-trust  papers,  that 
the  advances  were  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials.  On  the  contrary, 
the  advances  in  price  of  tin  plates  preceded  the  advance  in  billets  and  tin.  Thus, 
from  November  15  to  January  6,  1899,  tin  plate  advanced  35  cents  a  box,  virhile  the 
rise. in  raw  materials  was  only  equal  to  about  14  cents.  From  November  15  to  Feb- 
raary  17  tin  plates  were  marked  up  85  cents,  while  the  advance  in  raw  materials  was 
only  30  cents  per  box.  From  November  15  to  March  8  prices  of  plates  were  marked 
up  $1.22J,  less  than  half  of  which  was  explained  by  the  prices  of  materials.  From 
November  15  to  October  6  tin-plate  prices  advanced  just  |2,  althoug-'i  the  advance  in 
prices  of  raw  materials  justified  a  rise  of  only  $1.55,  or  of  f  1.75  if,  as  the  trust  apolo- 
gists claim,  labor  had  advanced  20  cents  a  box.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  trust  advanced 
prices  arbitrarily,  and  with  more  regard  to  the  price  at  which  foreign  plates  could  be 
imported  under  a  protective  tariff  than  to  the  increased  cost  of  Bessemer  bars,  them- 
selves the  product  of  another  tariff  trust,  which  also  arbitrarily  advanced  prices. 

From  careful  estimates  based  on  the  stated  profits  of  1898,  the  profits  of  this  trust 
iQ  1899  were  not  less  than  $4,650,000,  even  if  the  trust  did  not,  as  anticipated,  save 
$1,000,000  by  the  trust  method  of  production.  The  statement  for  1900  shows  total 
profits  of  $5,857,417,  from  which  $1,500,000  was  deducted  for  depreciation.  While  I 
do  not  believe  that  $4,357,417  is  the  lull  amount  of  profits  that  should  be  fairly  cred- 
ited to  this  trust,  I  shall  accept  these  figures. 

The  tariff  was  most  certainly  responsible  for  all  of  this  profit.  Iri  fact,  the  tariff  on 
tio  plate  is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the  profits  made  by  the  National  Steel 
Company,  and  several  of  the  companies  which  produce  the  raw  material  of  this  indus- 
try. As  the  trust,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  year,  was  supplying  plates  for  export  at 
about  $1  a  box  below  the  quoted  prices,  it  certainly  did  not  need  more  than  a  duty 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  protect  it  from  foreign  competition.  That  it  utilized 
about  all  of  the  duty  is  evident  from  its  prices  compared  with  the  in-bond  prices  of 
English  plates.  That  it  did  not  show  greater  profite  in  1900  is  probably  because  of 
juried  bookkeeping  or  of  some  other  kind  of  juggUng  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand.    I  will  suppose  that  the  tariff  profits  of  this  trust  were  $4,000,000. 

THE    AMERICAN    STEEL    AND    WIRE   COMPANY.^ 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  is  another  of  the  companies  that  are  now  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  it  is  leaning  heavily  on  its  tariff 
crutches  in  this  country,  and  using  them  as  clubs  to  beat  down  its  rivals  in  all  other 
countries,  is  evident  from  facts,  some  of  which  were  stated  to  this  commission  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Gates. 

Going  no  farther  back  than  1895,  we  find  the  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, an  Illinois  corporation  of  1892  with  $4,000,000  capital,  as  the  barbed-wire 
trust,  with  Mr.  John  W.  Gates  as  manager.  Various  pooling  agreements  were  formed 
in  1894, 1895,  and  1896,  between  all  of  the  barbed- wire  manufacturers;  but  they  were 
only  temporarily  successful  in  producing  higher  prices. 

The  Export  Barbed  Wire  Association,  composed  of  four  principal  exporters,  was 
in  force  several  years  previous  to  1895  and  did-  much  to  steady  prices.  It  was  par- 
tially revived  in  1896. 

In  September,  October,  and  November,  1895,  "prices  were  fixed  by  agreement," 
as  the  Iron  Age  stated,  and  were  $2.85  per  100  pounds  for  barbed  wire.  The  previous 
April  the  price  was  $1.90.  The  average  prices  for  previous  years  were:  1894,  $2.18; 
1893,  $2.55;  1892,  $2.29;^1891,  $2.72;  1890,  $2.97.  In  December,  1895,  the  combma- 
tion  broke  and  prices  fell  to  $2. 

Early  in  1895  wire  nails  were  selling  at  a  "base"  price  of  75  to  80  cents  a  keg  in 
Kttsburg.  In  May  2  associations,  1  for  cut  and  1  for  wire  nails,  got  together  and  put 
this  price  up  to  $1.20.  These  associations  pooled,  and  the  wire-nail  people  "con- 
tributed financially  to  enable  the  Out  Nail  Association  to  keep  control  of  the  niarket, 
especially  in  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  keep  idle  the  large  number  of  cu(>nail 
machines,"  as  the  Iron  Age  of  December  3, 1896,  tells  us.  The  associations  regulated 
the  amount  of  nails  offered  for  sale  each  month  and  the  price  at  which  they  should 

1  See  pp.  631-682. 
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be  sold.  Understandings  were  had  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  Nail  machine 
makers  were  subsidized  not  to  sell  to  those  outside  the  associations.  Jobbers  who  did 
not  cut  prices  were  given  rebates. 

Prices  were  advanced  almost  steadily  for  1  year.  By  May,  1896,  wire  nails  were 
seUing  at  |2.70  per  keg  in  Chicago  and  $2.55  in  Pittsburg.  The  pool  held  together 
until  December,  1896,  when  prices  broke  more  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

On  December  3,  1896,  the  Iron  Age  said  that  high  prices  of  cut  and  wire  nails 
had  reduced  consumption  from  over  9,000,000  kegs  in  1891  and  1892  to  leas  than 
8,000,000  in  1895,  and  in  1896  to  probably  "far  less  than  in  1895,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  nails  had  been  exported  into  foreign  countries  at  less 
than  half  the  price  that  the  American  public  paid  for  their  nails." 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exant  export  prices.  In  November,  1896,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  that  the  price  to  foreigners  was  $1.30,  while  the  price  to  Americans 
was  $2.70.  At  least  one  dealer  bought  a  large  quantity  of  nails  at  export  prices,  and 
after  shipping  them  to  Amsterdam  and  back  and  paying  freight  and  other  charges 
both  ways,  made  a  handsome  profit  while  underselling  the  trust  in  its  own  market. 
He,  however,  was  boycotted  by  the  trust,  and  was  thereafter  unable  to  buy  nails  at 
any  price  either  as  an  American  or  as  a  foreigner.  The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1896  were  28,762,187  pounds. 

Agreements  were  broken  and  patched  up  in  1897  and  1898.     In  April,  1898,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  Illinois  was  formed  with  $24,000,000  capital. 
It  contained  14  mills,  7  of  which  constituted  the  Consolidated  Steel  Wire  Company, 
formed  in  1892  with  $4, 000, 000  capital.     This  trust  was  not  large  enough  to  fully  regu- 
late production  and  prices.     Itwas  swallowed  up  by  the  new  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation  formed  on  January  13,  1899,  with  $90,000,000     , 
capital,  $40,000,000  of  which  is  7  per  cent  cmnulativc  preferred  stock.    This  trust 
includes  practically  all  of  the  wire,  wire-rod,  and  wire-nail  mills  of  the  country. 
The  value  of  the  26  plants  and  other  property  absorbed  is  about  $20,000,000,  which, 
even  admitting  the  $18,000,000  other  capital  claimed,  would  leave  over  $50,000,000    , 
of  water.     It  owns  its  own  sources  of  supply.     Its  monopoly  conditions  and  advan-  |e; 
tages  were  thus  set  forth  in  March,  1899,  by  its  president,  Mr.  John  Lambert: 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  further  purchases,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  all  the  producing  capacity  that  we  need.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  so  fortify 
ourselves  that  we  are  practically  independent,  or,  if  you  please,  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  take  the  ore  from  our  own  mines,  transport  it  in  our  own  vessels,  convert 
it  into  pig  iron  in  our  own  furnaces,  roll  it  into  steel  billets  in  our  own  steel  mills,  roll 
it  into  iron  rods  in  our  own  rod  molls,  and  finish  it  in  our  own  miUs  into  plain  and 
barbed  wire  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  wire  used,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  other  countries  where  wire  is  used.  In  this  way  we  have  succeeded,  as  we  own 
one  of  the  best  ore  mines  in  the  Mesaba  range.  We  have  our  own  coke  mines  and 
coke  furnaces,  so  that  you  will  see  that  we  start  at  the  bottom  and  have  all  the  profits 
that  there  are  from  ore  to  finished  material.  Our  business  is  entirely  satisfactory  and 
the  company  is  doing  very  well." 

The  trust  has  a  monopoly  of  the  drawn  and  barbed  wire  business,  but  has  consid- 
erable competition  in  woven  fence  wire.  It  also  does  a  large  business  in  copper  wire 
and  electrical  goods  and  in  fencing,  poultry  netting,  baling  wire,  and  bale  tires. 

The  actual  output  in  1898  of  all  the  plants  now  in  the  trust  was: 

Wire  rods net  tons..      826,840 

Drawn  wire do 1,180,124 

Barbed  wire do 275,918 

Wire  nails kegs..  6,551,737 

Woven-wire  fencing miles..        10,000 
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EFFECT  UPON  PRICKS  OF  THE  FOKMATION  OF  THE  TRUST. 

The  effect  of  this  trust  upon  prices  has  been  almost  marvelous.     The  following 
tables  of  average  monthly  prices  are  from  the  Iron  Age  of  January  4,  1901: 

Tables  ghmdng  Chicago  [and  New  York)  "  base"  prices  of  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire. 
WIRE  NAILS  PEE  KEG. 


Month. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

83.53 
3.53 
3.53 
3.28 
2.53 
2.48 
2.S3 
2.43 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 

$1.59 
1.73 
2.09 
2.25 
2.35 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
3.10 
3.20 
3.28 
3.53 

81.35 
1.67 
1.55 
1.47 
1.45 
1,43 
1.36 
1.36 
1.45 
1.472 
1.40 
1.372 

81.50 
1.45 
1.60 
1.45 
1.422 
1.422 
1.35 
1.372 
1.50 
1.522 
1.50 
1.50 

82.42 
2.42 
2.57 
2.65 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
1.60 

80.95 
.95 
1.00 
.95 
1.10 
1.50 
1.96 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.422 
2.422 

81.172 
1.20 
1.15 
1.00 
1.072 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00 

81.572 

1.55 

1.65 

^pril           

1.65 

Mflv                     

1.60 

1.50 

1.472 

1.472 

1.472 

1.40 

1.30 

1.272 

2.76 

2.60 

1.45 

1.46 

2.54 

1.68} 

1.114 

1.50 

BAHBED  WIRE  PER  HUNDRED  POUNDS. 


84.13 
4.13 
4.13 
3.88 
3.13 
3.13 
3.10 
3.10 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

82.06 
2.25 
2.622 
2.80 
2.95 
3.20 
3.30 
3.40 
3.672 
3.772 
3.88 
4.13 

81.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.872 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.822 
1.822 
1.822 

81.90 
1.85 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.76 
1.76 
1.65 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

82.022 
1.972 
1.95 
2.05 
2.16 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.86 
1.86 
1.85 
1.95 

81.90 
1.90 
1.95 
1.90 
1.95 
2.10 
2.15 
2.55 
2.86 
2.86 
2.86 
2.00 

82.25 
2.25 
2.30 
2.20 
2.15 
2.20 
2.25 
2.26 
2.20 
2.16 
2.00 
1.90 

82.65 

2.60 

March 

2.60 

-.  Amll        

2.60 

.   May                             

2.60 

2.56 

July 

2.622 

2.50 

2.45 

2.40 

2.40 

/  December..  .        

2.35 

3.39 

3.17 

1.85 

1.80 

1.96 

■  2.25 

2.18 

2.55 

^          verage  oryear 

^  The  duty  on  wire  nails  from  1890  to  1894  was  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound;  from 
^  1894  to  1897,  25  per  cent;  since  1897,  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  duty  on  barbed  wire  from  1890  to  1894  was  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  poimd; 
I   since  1894,  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  j^ound. 

„     The  ditties  on  other  products  of  this  trust  are  generally  higher  than  those  on  wire 
|r  nails. 

't|  Mr.  Ga,tes  told  your  commission  that  goods  were  sold  lower  to  foreigners,  but  he 
"failed  to  state  the  difference  between  the  home  and  export  prices.  Late  in  1899, 
;^  when  wire  nails  were  being  sold  at  from  13.10" to  $3.53  per  keg  to  Americans,  large 
i'' quantities  were  being  exported  at  from  $2.14  to  $2.20.  At  the  same  time,  when 
"'  barbed  wire  was  being  sold  to  Americans  at  $3.67  to  $4.13  per  hundred  pounds,  it 
was  sold  to  Canadians  for  $3.25  and  to  more  remote  foreigners  at  $2.20  per  hundred. 
Our  exports  of  wire  nails  and  of  wire  were  as  follows: 

Table  showing  exports  of  wire  nails  and  wire. 


Mscal  year. 

Wire  nails. 

Wire. 

Fiscal  year. 

Wire  naUs. 

Wire. 

1893 

Pounds. 
2,300,501 
3,233,776 
4,367,267 
8,031,927 

Pounds. 

42,798,043 

44,778,268 

61,093,717 

70,928,766 

1897 

Pounds. 
9,941,714 
22,894,099 
51,233,212 
84,635,468 

Pounds. 
107,729,155 

1894 

1898                

137, 054, 694 

1896....        

1899 

216,194,476 

1896 : 

1900 

236,772,806 

. 
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On  December  2,  1899,  Canadian  Hardware,  a  Montreal  publication,  said: 

"Retail  dealers  in  the  United  States  pay  $3.70  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  for  car  lota  for 
barbed  wire  and  $3.80  for  less  than  car  lots,  while  the  figure  quoted  to  the  retail 
trade  in  Canada  is  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  for  car  lots  and  $3.35  for  leas  quanti- 
ties.    *    *    * 

"Plain  wire  is  quoted  to  the  Canadian  dealer  $11  per  ton  lower  than  to  the  home 
dealer. 

"The  explanation  of  these  differences  in  prices  is  that  in  the  home  market,  on 
account  of  the  high  customs  tariff,  the  United  States  manufacturer  has  a  monopoly, 
while  in  catering  for  the  Canadian  trade  he  has  to  bring  his  prices  down  to  a  point 
that  will  keep  out  the  product  of  British  and  German  manufacturers." 

PROFITS   OF  THE  STKEL   AND   WIRE  TRUST  IN   1899   AND   1900. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Steel  and  Wire  Trust  for  1899  shows  net  profits  of 
$12,162,530.  What  part  of  this  amount  is  due  to  the  tariff  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Only  a  rough  estimate  is  possible.  About  700,000,000  pounds  of  wire  nails  were  sold 
in  1899  in  our  home  market.  Perhaps  at  no  time  was  the  export  price  withio  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  the  American  price.  The  average  differences  probably 
considerably  exceeded  one-half  cent  per  pound,  the  minimum  duty  on  wire  nails.  MJ 
of  the  duty,  therefore,  is  utilized  by  the  trust,  and  we  paid  $3,500,000  more  for  our 
wire  nails  in  1899  than  we  would  have  paid  had  there  been  no  duty.  Perhaps 
1,800,000  tons  of  barbed  wire  were  sold  here  in  1899  at  an  advance  over  the  export 
price  of  at  least  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
The  tariff  then  costs  us  about  $1,440,000  on  barbed  wire.  On  400,000  net  tons  of 
drawn  wire  in  various  forms  sold  to  Americans  the  duty  of  from  IJ-  to  2  cents  per 
pound  was  probably  one-fourth  utilized.  Thus  our  bill  for  this  wire  was  about 
$3,000,000  greater  because  of  the  tariff.  Putting  these  items  together  we  get  a  total 
of  about  $7,940,000  as  the  cost  to  us,  and  the  profits  to  the  trust,  of  this  needless 
protection. 

In  1900  this  trust  claims  to  have  made  only  $7,000,000  profit.  It  is  probable  that 
at  least  $5,000,000  of  this  $7,000,000  could  be  credited  to  tariff  duties.  It  is  certain 
that  free  trade  in  steel  and  wire  would  have  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  this  trust  at 
any  time  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the  billion  dollar  combination.  Now  free  trade 
would  only  diminish  the  profits  of  the  greater  trust  by  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000 
a  year. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL   CORPORATION'S  PROFITS. 

We  have  estimated  the  tariff  profits  collected  by  the  tin  plate  and  steel  and  wire 
trusts  at  about  $12,000,000  a  year.  There  were  eight  other  great  corporations  con- 
solidated into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them 
utilize  the  tariff  almost  as  fully  as  the  trusts  considered  in  detail. 

We  consumed  about  2,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails  in  1900.  The  duty  on  rails  is 
$7.84.  At  least  $5  per  ton  of  this  duty  is  used  by  the  steel  rail  pool.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  average  price  of  rails  exported  was  considerably  more  than  $5  per 
ton  below  the  home-market  price.  Our  steel  rail  tariff  bill  is  therefore  about 
$10,000,000  a  year. 

We  consumed  about  500,000  tons  of  structural  steel  beams  in  1900.  The  Iron  Age 
of  January  3,  1901,  says  that  "a  foreign  trade  has  been  built  up,  and  this  promises 
to  increase  right  along.  As  in  the  case  of  other  material  on  which  there  are  price 
agreements,  prices  fixed  by  the  beam  pool  do  not  apply  on  material  for  export,  and 
the  result  is  that  much  lower  prices  are  being  made  on  export  business  than  on 
domestic."  I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  six  leading  mills  which  eonsti- 
tute  this  five-year-old  pool  have  utilized  every  dollar  of  the  $11.20  per  ton  duty.  At 
$10  per  ton  our  structural  steel  tariff  bill  is  $5,000,000. 

The  trusts  in  sfeel  plates,  sheets,  hoops,  bars,  skelp,  tubular  goods,  and  other  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  goods  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation  have  all  been  making  hay 
while  the  tariff  sun  shines.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-halt  of  the 
$108,000,000  profits  made  by  the  constituent  companies  of  the  steel  corporation  m 
1900  were  tariff  profits  absolutely  unnecessary  to  protect  any  of  these  industnes. 
In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  if  prices  had  been  lower,  consumption  would  have  been 
greater,  and  the  hundreds  of  mills  in  these  trusts  would  have  been  buaer.  The 
tariff  served  no  good  purpose  except  to  enable  these  trusts  to  pay  big  dividends  on 
watered  capital. 
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ATTITUDE   OF   CERTAIN    MANUFACTURERS   TOWARD   THE   TARIFF. 

Before  leaving  this  great  steel  trust  I  wish  to  quote  a  part  of  the  letter  of  F.  A.  Wil- 

'  mot,  president  of  the  Wilmot  &  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
in  the  Iron  Age  of  May  2,  1901: 
"  To  the  Editor: 
"Noticing  that  you  have  given  considerable  prominence  in  recent  issues  to  the 

-  organization  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of^Bridgeport,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
manufacturers'  associations  of  other  cities  and  other  manufacturers  in  other  cities 
where  manufacturers'  associations  are  in  process  of  formation  or  are  contemplated, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  give  due  prominence  to  the  position  which  these  manu- 
jacturiag  associations  in  the  various  cities,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  Canadian  border,  and  especially  in  New  England,  are  taking  as  regards  their 
present  handicap  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  such  as  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
steel  ingots  and  billets,  and  their  desire  to  have  these  commodities  placed  by  Con- 
gress immediately  upon  the  free  list.  They  believe  that  as  these  materials  are  pro- 
duced cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  and  are  sold 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  along  the  seaboard  and  Canadian  border,  the  industries 

.  which  produce  them  are  no  longer  infant  and  do  not  need  protection.  They  believe 
that  protection,  so  called,  is  but  another  term  for  Government  assistance  to  monop- 

^  olies  and  trusts.  This  position  the  Government  as  it  now  exists  (An  ill  afford  to 
assume,  nor  can  it  allow  the  people  to  feel  that  it  is  drifting  into  such  position  where 
it  is  so  working  hand  in  hand  with  gigantic  trusts;  for  when  the  people  realize  such 

.  to  be  the  condition,  they  will  undoubtedly  rise  in  their  might,  and  by  their  votes 
change  the  conditions  and  the  Government  which  permits  such  conditions.  *  *  * 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion and  make  such  changes  in  tariff  regulations  or  duties  from  time  to  time  as  will 

,  result  in  putting  upon  the  free  list  such  commodities  as  do  not  further  need  protec- 

.  tion  on  the  score  of  their  being  infant  industries." 

This  letter  and  other  similar  testimony  which  I  have  come  across  does  not  indicate 
that  the  smaller  manufacturers  would  be  killed  off  by  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties, 
while  the  great  trusts  would  continue  to  do  business  as  before.  The  little  fellows, 
in  fact,  realize  that  while  the  tariff  lasts  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  fellows. 

I        QUOTATION  FROM  REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OP  STATISTICS  ON  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE. 

As  bearing  upon  my  statements  in  connection  with  iron  and  steel,  I  wish  to  make 
the  following  quotations  from  the  August,  1900,  Ueport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
on  Commerce  and  Finance: 

"The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  has  likewise  been 
retarded,  because  makers  of  steel  materials  required  a  higher  price  from  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  than  they  did  from  the  foreign  consumers  for  substantially  similar 
products.  Of  course  American  exporters  have  to  get  foreign  contracts  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  plate  makers,  who  are  excluded  from  our  domestic  market.  In 
addition  to  this,  American  export  plate  makers  are  interested  in  preventing  the 
establishment  of  plate  manufacturing  in  their  customer  nations  abroad,  and  to  that 
end  bid  low  enough  to  discourage  foreign  nations  from  entering  the  field  for  produc- 
ing their  own  plate  at  home.  The  progress  of  domestic  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  goods  may  likewise  be  handicapped  by  the  sale  of  iron  and  steel  in  their 
unmanufactured  state  at  so  much  lower  a  price  to  foreigners  than  to  domestic  con- 
sumers as  to  keep  the  American  competitor  out  of  foreign  markets  generally.  The 
natural  limit  to  such  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  higher  level  of  prices  for  these  mate- 
rials at  home  than  abroad  is  found  in  the  restriction  of  domestic  consumption  and 
in  the  import  duty.  If  restriction  of  consumption  at  home  does  not  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  shortsighted  policy  of  discrimination  against  domestic  development  of 
manufacturing  industries,  the  other  contingency  is  more  or  less  sure  to  rise,  namely, 
the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  unfinished  iron  and  steel,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  opportunity  of  makers  of  finished  products  in  foreign  markets.  To 
this  policy  the  domestic  consumer  is  usualljr  ready  to  lend  himself,  thus  making  a 
powerful  combination  of  interests  to  set  limits  to  the  rise  of  domestic  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  materials. 

******* 

"Of  the  two  policies  open  to  iron  and  steel  makers,  the  farsighted  one  of  keeping 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par  m  the  price  of  these 
materials  of  manufacture  seems  by  far  the  wiser  one  to  follow,  both  in  the  interest 
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of  a  steadier  course  of  prices,  which  means  steadier  consumption,  and  on  account  of 
the  competition  of  manufacturers  of  finished  goods  with  foreign  manufacturers  in 
neutral  markets  all  over  the  world. 

"The  other  policy  of  maintaining  prices  to  manufacturers  at  the  highest  level  at 
home  leaves  little  margin  for  experiment  in  seeking  new  markets,  and  restricts  the 
application  of  iron  and  steel  to  additional  uses  at  home.  The  depressing  effects  of  an 
agitation  for  tariff  revision  to  remedy  this  inequality  are  sure  to  cause  a  far  greater 
business  loss,  not  only  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  producers  of  iron  and 
steel  themselves,  than  is  to  be  gained  by  selling  at  low  prices  abroad,  which  they 
can  not  help,  and  at  high  prices  at  home,  which  they  can  help.  Nor  can  the  home- 
market  price  be  sustained  beyond  certain  limits  by  export  sales.  Certain  American 
manufacturers  of  steel  materials  tried  this  policy  up  to  April,  1900.  It  resulted  in  a 
very  positive  shrinkage  in  domestic  consumption  at  the  then  high  rates.  Farmers 
had  ceased  to  purchase  barbed  wire  for  wire  fences.  Retail  hardware  dealers  had 
complained  for  months  of  diminished  business  in  nails  and  wire.  Jobbers  had  goir 
ten  in  the  way  of  doing  a  hand-to-mouth  business  on  prices  that  had  advanced 
from  $1.35  to  $3.20  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Hence  the  reduction  of  f  1  in  April, 
1900,  became  a  necessity,  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  in  operation. 

"When  new  markets  are  to  be  opened  abroad  the  governing  factor  which  must  be 
made  the  basis  of  prices  to  consumers  is  the  capacity  to  undersell  competitors,  regard- 
less of  the  le\f|i  of  prices  at  home.  The  policy  of  many  Governments  has  been  to  sub- 
sidize producaon  or  distribution  in  some  way  or  other,  so  as  to  enable  the  producer 
to  reach  the  c(l|isumer  in  distant  lands  without  too  great  a  loss  or  risk  in  the  initial  out- 
lay. The  capital  outlay  being  large  and  the  income  low  for  the  first  few  years,  the 
risks  of  changing  prices,  of  uncertain  credit,  and  of  the  cost  of  marketing,  give  the 
whole  policy  of  opening  foreign  markets  a  highly  experimental  character.  The  ele- 
ments of  commercial  expense  in  distribution  between  producers  and  forcing  consum- 
ers are  not  only  higher  but  they  are  harder  to  ascertain  in  advance  than  in  the  case 
of  domestic  distribution.  Hence,  commercial  expansion,  arising  from  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  a  national  surplus  abroad,  has  always  made  it  necessary  for  domestic 
producers  to  adjust  their  trade  to  two-price  standards — world-market  level  of  prices, 
determined  primarily  by  international  competition,  and  the  domestic  standard  of 
prices,  determined  mainly  by  the  development  of  internal  demand.  The  higher 
profit,  presumably,  to  the  producer  is  made  in  the  home  market,  when  such  market 
is  guaranteed  to  any  extent  by  an  import  duty. 

"The  policy  of  premiums,  bounties,  and  subsidies  to  foreign  trade  tends  to  delay 
economies  of  production  and  of  distribution  in  domestic  markets,  to  increase  the 
difference  between  prices  to  domestic  and  foreign  consumers,  and  to  restrain  domes- 
tic consumption,  as  in  the  case  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe.    *    *    * 

"There  is  something  economically  impossible  in  the  policy  of  trade  syndicates  to 
attempt  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible  at  home  and  as  cheap  as  possible  abroad,  and  yet 
expect  to  develop  a  home  market  as  the  bulwark  of  national  prosperity.  .Yet this 
is  exactly  the  position  of  Germany  to-day.  The  completeness  with  which  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  are  committed  to  this  course,  and  the  results  already  apparent  in 
depressing  these  industries  there,  should  warn  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  these  industries  in  the  United  States.     *    *    * 

"If  steel  rails,  for  example,  sell  at  Pittsburg  for  $35  per  ton  for  months  in  succes- 
sion for  home  consumption,  while  the  foreign  consumer  is  purchasing  them  for  $22 
to  $24  per  ton,  the  domestic  market  is  sure  to  order  no  more  than  it  is  obliged  to  have 
for  the  time  being.  In  the  long  run  such  a  policy  is  shortsighted,  because  it  puta  an 
embargo  on  the  expansion  of  investments  in  enterprises  requiring  iron  and  steel.  It 
arrests  constructive  projects  at  home,  while  it  stimulates  construction  abroad." 

THE   WINDOW   GLASS  TRUST. 

The  Window  Glass  Trust  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  and  instructive  tariff 
trusts. 

The  history  of  our  glass  industries  for  the  last  20  years  has  been,  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers,  a  succession  of  combinations,  pools,  lockouts,  i)rice-list  commit- 
tees, and  agreements  fixing  prices  and  wages  and  limiting  production;  and  of  labor 
unions,  strikes,  wage  committees,  and  wage-scale  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
glassworkers.  Wages  and  prices  change  often  and  radically,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
tariff-nursed  industries  are  always  in  an  unsettled,  unstable,  and  unhealthy  condition. 

The  result  is  that  we  usually  pay  double  price  for  our  glass;  and  both  the  industry 
and  the  workers  are  in  a  backward  state  of  development— fully  10  years  behind  those 
of  Belgium. 

1  See  pp.  630-631. 
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Instead  of  making  the  best  and  cheapest  glass  and  of  dominating  the  world's 
markets,  as  our  unrivaled  opportunities  for  production  would  warrant — cheapest  and 
best  silica,  coal,  gas,  and  lumber — we  are,  thanks  to  our  tariff  system,  only  partially 

R;:  supplying  our  own  market,  and  even  that  with  inferior  goods,  which  sell  at  double 

'*  Ihe  price  of  better  goods  in  Europe. 

Instead  of  the  workers  being — as  are  most  workers  in  the  unprotected  indus- 
tries—the most  skillful  and  independent  of  any  on  earth,  they  are,  especially  in  the 
highly  protected  window-glass  industry,  not  as  highly  skilled  as  are  the  Belgians, 
who  are  continualljr  coming  over  to  recruit  our  skilled  labor  ranks,  after  paying  the 
|500  per  capita  tariff  which  our  labor  union  forces  from  them  before  they  can  go  to 
work. 

The  glass  trusts,  by  their  tariff  clubs,  hold  up  the  American  consumer  and  make 
him  pay  $2  for  $1  worth  of  glass.  The  labor  unions,  by  their  alien  contract-labor 
laws  and  stringent  apprenticeship  rules,  hold  up  the  manufacturers  and  succeed  in 
getting  about  25  cents  out  of  every  extra  tariff  dollar  wrung  from  consumers. 

The  evils  of  such  methods  are  not  only  apparent  throughout  the  glass  industry 
and  in  the  glass-consuming  industries,  but  they  extend  into  state  and  national 
politics,  and  form  a  part  of  the  "  boss  "  system  of  government. 

Under  suc^  conditions  and  circumstances  it  is  a  national  sin  to  continue  this  tax 
on  sunlight.^^gome  of  the  leading  manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  there 

■     had  never  been  a  tariff  on  glass  our  glass  industry  would  now  be  twice  as  large  as  it 

^  is,  and  would  be  employing  twice  as  many  men  and  using  twice  as  much  coal,  gas, 
lumber,  etc. 

'        Labor  unions  which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  trusts  than  are  most  labor  unions 

;     exist  in  about  every  branch  of  the  glass  industry,  except  that  of  plate  glass. 

i  It  is  not  here  intended  to  complain  of  labor  unions  in  general  any  more  than  of 
trusts  in  general.  It  is  only  intended  to  show  that  the  protective  tariff  tends  to 
make  both  trusts  and  unions  bad,  and  to  enable  them  together  to  lock  up  an  industry 

:  m  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  disregard  entirely  the  interests  of  consumers  and  outside 
laborers.  The  tariff  invites  manufacturers  to  organize  to  fight  their  employees  and 
the  consumers,  and  almost  compels  the  employees  to  organize  to  fight  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  consumers.    Tariff  and  trusts  are  the  two  parts  of  the  machine  for 

'-  regulating  production  and  prices;  and  ironclad  agreements,  apprenticeship  rules,  and 
alien  contractrlabor  laws  constitute  the  workers'  machine  for  extracting  a  part  of  the 
tariff  spoils  from  the  trusts. 

t       As  in  most  branches  of  the  glass  industry,  trusts  in  some  form  have  existed  in 

ijt    window  glass  for  twenty  years. 

lA    The  American  Window  (Jlass  Manufacturers'  Association,  with  its  "price  list  com- 
r  mittee,"  its  "board of  control,"  its  "district"  and  "national  wage"  committees,  and 

,.-    its  "tariff  committee,"  was  running  full  blast  from  about  1880  to   1888,  and  was 

. .    deciding  how  many  and  what  works  should  be  closed  and  what  wages  should  be 

r    paid  and  what  prices  charged.     It  worked  hard  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Mills 

r,    bill  in  1888.    In  1884,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  glass  caused  by  a  lockout  and 

, ;  a  long  fight  over  wage  scales,  the  manufacturers  themselves  became  importers  to 
supply  the  trade. 

There  have  been  since  1880  periods  of  comparative  competition  and  low  prices, 
but  during  such  periods  the  "  trust ' '  people  have  been  playing  for  a  new  deal  and  a  new 

-  grip  on  the  industry.  Since  1890  the  tJnited  Glass  Company,  a  corporation  owning 
17  of  the  108  plants  then  in  existence,  has  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Window 

J    Glass  Trust.    From  1893  to  1895  the  trust  was  not  in  good  working  order,  and  prices 

'.,    were  comparatively  low. 

.'^,      In  1895  the  American  Glass  Company,  a  selling  pool  for  85  per  cent  of  the  fac- 

'  tories,  was  formed.  This  pool  soon  had  prices  up  to  the  importing  point,  where  it 
held  them  firmly  until  succeeded  by  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  a  cor- 
poration with  $17,000,000  capital,  formed  in  October,  1899.  This  owns  factories  with 
a  capacity  of  1,900  pots  out  of  a  total  capacity  of  about  2, 600  pots.     It  has  not  lowered 

:'    prices,  which  are  about  double  what  they  were  4  years  ago. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  48  or  50  plants  absorbed  is  said  by  one  of  the  organ- 
izers to  have  been  put  at  $6,190,000. 

THE   PRICES   OF  WINDOW   GLASS. 

There  are  so  many  sizes  and  grades  of  window  glass,  the  schedules  of  prices  and 
discounts  are  so  complex,  and  the  prices  change  so  often  and  differ  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent districts  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  prices.  In  general,  prices  for  the  last 
i  years  have  been  nearly  double  what  they  were  for  the  previous  3  years,  and 
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the  duty  averaging  nearly  100  per  cent,  prices  are  about  double  what  they  are 
in  Belgium  and  England.  The  following  summary  of  prices  is  from  the  Commoner 
and  Glassworker  of  October  21,  1899: 

"From  an  average  price  of  about  $1.50  per  box  for  single  and  $2  per  box  for 
double  strength  in  1893,  the  value  of  glass  quite,  if  not  more  than,  doubled.  *  *  * 
The  low  price  of  glass  was  due  to  the  low  tariff,  combined  with  the  low  cost  of 
unwrought  material  and  reduction  in  cost  and  labor,  with  a  poor  consumptive 
demand.    *    *    * 

"Since  the  existence  of  the  American  Glass  Company,  the  greatest  advance  in 
price  has  taken  place.  This  company  has  managed  its  affairs  without  change  prac- 
tically since  its  formation,  and  has  done  it  so  well  as  to  not  only  control  the  product, 
but  to  fix  the  price  at  the  highest  possible  notch. 

"The  profits  during  the  last  3  years  have  been  enormous.     The  pool  is  said  to 
have  made  $700,000  in  1896,  $1,750,000  in  1897,  $2,100,000  m  1898,  and  still  larger 
■  profits  are  anticipated  for  1899." 

In  no  other  industry,  perhaps,  are  prices  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  imported  goods 
with  such  precision.  The  cost  of  laying  down  imported  glass  at  interior  points  being 
greater  than  at  seaboard  on  account  of  freight,  the  prices  at  interior  points  were,  at 
least  until  a  few  months  ago,  held  enough  higher  to  cover  this  differen(g.  Thus  cus- 
tomers at  Pittsburg,  in  the  shadow  of  the  factories,  had  to  pay  14  cents^pr  box  more 
for  ordinary  window  glass  than  the  customers  at  Boston,  and  20  cents  more  than  the 
Pacific  coast  customers.  The  country  was  divided  into  six  districts,  and  the  prices 
for  each  were  determined  by  the  cost  of  imported  glass  in  each  district  after  the  duty 
was  paid.  Prices  for  the  Pacific  coast  were  lowest  of  all,  because  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Belgium  is  the  lowest  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  domestic  plates. 

Since  1861  the  duty  on  window  glass  has  changed  but  slightly,  except  that  it  was 
reduced  30  per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bill.  The  duty  now,  as  under  the  McKinley 
and  previous  bills,  varies  from  about  1|  to  3  cents  per  pound,  and  averages  about  2 
cents.  This  is  generally  equivalent  to  between  80  and  100  per  cent,  and  often  exceeds 
100  per  cent.  From  1860  to  1890  prices  in  this  country  declined  an  average  of  only 
8  per  cent,  although  foreign  prices  declined  54  per  cent  from  1867  to  1890.  Our 
prices  for  ordinary  sizes  are  now  higher  than  in  1890  or  in  1860.  This  one  fact,  taken 
in  connection  with  free  natural  gas  and  unrivalled  opportunities  for  production,  and 
in  view  of  the  great  progress  made  in  most  other  industries,  ought  to  be  sufBcienj;  to 
condemn  the  whole  protection  theory.  No  other  industry  has  enjoyed  so  much  pro- 
tection for  so  long  a  period,  and  no  other  important  manufacturing  industry  has  made 
so  much  progress  backward.  From  1880  to  1890  we  imported  each  year  about  30  per 
cent  of  our  total  consumption  of  window  glass.  Since  1890  the  percentage  of  imported 
glass  has  been  somewhat  less.  It  is  now  about  12  per  cent,  our  consumption  amount- 
mg  to  about  5,000,000  boxes.      *»~ir' 

Early  in  1900  prices  were  comparatively  low.  Later,  however,  advances  were 
made;  recent  advances  bring  prices  about  back  to  the  high  level  of  1899.  Within  a 
few  days  agreements  have  been  made  between  the  trust  and  the  "cooperative  fac- 
tories," as  the  mills  conducted  by  the  workers  are  called,  which  will  close  up  all 
window-glass  plants  on  May  11.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  open  before  October, 
and  probably  not  until  December  or  January.  The  National  Glass  Budget  of  May  4, 
1901,  says: 

"Manufacturers  have  done,  and  will  likely  continue  to  do,  all  they  can  to  j^revent 
an  undue  accumulation  of  stocks,  because  they  know  full  well  that  their  ability  to 
maintain  present  high  prices  depends  largely  on  the  very  close  adjustment  of  supply 
to  demand.  The  early  shut  down  of  the  factories,  and  all  the  makeshifts  and  man- 
euvering between  now  and  resumption  of  production  they  are  capable  of  resortin? 
to,  will  be  done  with  a  view  to  curtailment." 

This  trust,  like  many  others,  does  not  possess  a  complete  monopoly.  It  is  said  to 
"hold  the  umbrella"  under  which  new  factories  outside  the  trust  have  been  built 
and  great  profits  made.  It  is  really  the  tariff  which  holds  the  umbrella.  The  trust 
and  the  outsiders  are  both  secure  in  their  excessive  profits  under  it  for  a  considerable 
time,  until  the  number  of  outsiders  gets  too  large.  All  the  time  the  consumer  will 
be  forced  to  pay  high  prices,  and  competition  will  not  lower  them  because  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  manufacturers'  trust  and  the  labor  union  is  able  to  restrict  pro- 
duction. Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  profitable  for  the  trust  to  pursue  this  policy, 
and  even  when  this  point  is  reached  the  margin  of  profit  afforded  by  the  tariff  is  so 
great  that  the  trust  can  make  new  terms  with  the  outsiders,  many  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  Commoner  and  Glassworker,  have  been  attracted  to  the  business  by  the 
prospect  of  a  sale  of  their  plant  to  the  trust. 
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THE   BOKAX  TRUST. 


The  Borax  Trust  is  deserving  of  special  consideration,  both  because  it  is  an  inter- 
national or  world  trust  and  because  it  also  furnishes  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
evils  of  tariff  trusts.  Unearned  and  undeserved  profits,  enhanced  prices,  restricted 
production,  limited  consumption,  employment  of  foreign  labor  at  low  wages,  lower 
prices  to  foreigners  than  Americans,  false  and  hypocritical  plea  that  free  borax  would 
deBtroy  the  borax  industry — these  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  unnecessary  and 
unjust  duties  on  borax  and  boracic  acid. 

The  principal  borax  mines  or  deposits  of  the  world  are  in  California  and  Nevada, 
in  Asia  Minor,  Peru,  and  ChiU.  Mines  or  deposits  exist  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other 
countries,  but  the  cost  of  working  them  is  too  great  to  make  them  of  commercial 
importance. 

The  largest,  most  easily  worked,  and  most  productive  mines  of  the  world  are  those 
in  California.  These  were  discovered  in  1856,  but  were  not  much  worked  until  about 
1873. 

Previous  to  1883  there  was  no  duty  on  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax.  The  tariff 
of  1883  made  the  dutjr  on  refined  borax  and  on  pure  boracic  acid  5  cents  per  pound, 
on  commercial  boracic  acid  4  cents,  and  on  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax  3  cents. 
The  tariff  of  1890  made  the  duty  on  all  boracic  acid  5  cents.  The  tariff  of  1894  reduced 
the  duty  on  all  borax  to  1 J  cents.  The  tariff  of  1897  made  the  duty  on  borax  and 
boracic  acid  5  cents.  The  object  lesson  resulting  from  these  changes  of  duties  is 
most  interesting,  not  only  to  our  own  citizens,  but  to  the  people  of  the  entire  world. 

Because  of  the  limited  area  in  which  the  mines  are  found  and  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  and  operating  them,  it  seems  but  natural  that  these  mines  or  deposits  should 
fall  into  a  few  hands,  and  that  the  few  owners  should  combine  to  prevent  competi- 
tion and  to  bring  about  high  prices.  As  early  as  1878  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
hetween  the  Cahfomia  producers  by  which  production  was  to  be  curtailed.  A  more 
formal  combination  was  formed  in  1879. 

In  1885  the  "borax  board"  was  organized.  It  included  about  all  of  the  producers 
upon  the  Pacific  slope.  A  more  nearly  perfect  combination  was  formed  in  1888;  and 
in  November,  1890,  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  absorbed  nearly  all  of  the  pro- 
ducers. It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  the  head  of  this 
company,  to  gobble  up  all  of  the  new  deposits  which  might  prove  of  commercial 
value.  He  has  usually  worked  but  1  or  2  of  the  10  or  12  mines  which  his  company 
owns,  and  to-day  is  working  only  the  Colemanite  mine  at  Da^ett,  Cal.,  and  is  hold- 
ing idle  such  important  deposits  as  those  in  Death's  Valley  and  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  and  those  in  Nevada.  One  or  two  small  deposits,  such  as  those  at  Columbus, 
Nev.,  may  be  worked  on  shares,  but  the  product  of  these  snaall  properties  all  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  and  no  crude  borax  is 
obtainable  except  from  this  company. 

Prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1894  the  foreign  market  was  in  the  hands  of  a  European 
syndicate,  which  had  a  virtual  monopoly.  This  foreign  syndicate  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  Pacific  Coast  company  through  which  the  latter  was  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  American  market.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1894,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  our  trust  was  compelled  to  sell,  our  producers  began  an  a^res- 
sive  warfare  on  the  foreign  monopoly.  In  June,  1896,  the  Pacific  Borax  and  Ked- 
wood's  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  was  incorporated  in  England  with  a  capital  of 
$2,550,000  and  ?500,000  of  bonds.  It  took  over  the  business  and  properties  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  and  of  Redwood  and  Sons,  chemical  manufacturers  in 
England.  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  became  the  managing  director  in  the  United  States. 
This  new  English- American  combination  carried  on  such  an  aggressive  and  expen- 
sive warfare  in  Europe  that-in  January,  1899,  the  foreign  manufacturers  capitulated, 
and  sold  their  interests  to  a  new  combination  dictated  by  the  California  producers. 
This  new  combination  is  the  Borax  ConsoUdated  Works,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
$7,000,000.  It  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  12  principal  borax  producers  and  refiners 
in  the  world,  namely: 

The  Pacific  Borax  and  Eed wood's  Chemical  Works,  Limited;  Mear  &  Green,  Lim- 
ited, London;  Kidsgrove,  Staffordshire,  England;  Borax  Company,  Limited,  Lon- 
don; Societe  Lyonnaise  des  Mines  et  Usines  de  Borax  of  Lyons,  France;  Empresa 
de  Ascotan  Company,  Chile;  Sociedad  Boratera de  Carcote,  near  Ascotan,  Chile;  Bor- 
ratera  de  Cosapilla,  near  Tacua,  Chile;  Boratera  de  Chilicolpa,  near  Tacua,  Chile; 
Compania  Boratera  de  Arequipa,  Peru,  including  the  deposits  formerly  owned  by 
Senors  Pena  and  CabaUero;  Compania  Boratera  de  Ubinas,  Arequipa,  Peru;  that 
part  of  the  Pintados  deposit  formerly  the  property  of  the  Producte  Distribution 
Company,  Limited,  Iquique,  Chile;  and  7,142  out  of  the  110,000  shares  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Borax  Mining  Company  of  California. 
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These  are  not  all  the  mines  and  sources  of  production  in  ihe  world;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  of  January  30,  1899,  nearly  the  whole  sup- 
ply  of  the  world  has  been  obtained  from  them. 

EFFECTS   ON  THE  PKIOE   OF  BORAX   OF    THE  m'kINLEY,    WILSON,    AND   DINGLEY  TARIFFS. 

Four  days  after  the  McKinley  tariff  became  effective,  in  October,  1890,  the  Cali- 
fornia trust  raised  the  price  of  borax  (which  had  been  8J  to  8|  cents  in  August  and 
September  of  1890)  to  9}  to  9|  cents  per  pound.  The  following  table  gives  the  dates 
of  some  of  the  more  important  changes  in  prices: 

Table  showing  prices  of  refined  borax  in  New  ■York. 


[Wholesale  prices  per  pound.] 


Cents. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Jan. 


Cents. 

10,1896 5* 

19,1896 5i 

9,1896 5 

22,1897 5i 

9,1897 5i 

18,1897 6 

29,1897 6J 

Dec.  27,1897 6| 

Jan.     3,1898 ef 

Feb.     7,1898 7 

Jan.   23,1899 7i 

Nov.  20,1899 _ 1\ 


Feb. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


26,1891 8| 

26,1892 8J 

6,1893 8J 

26,1893 8J 

6,1894 8i 

Aug.  27,1894 8 

Sept.    3,1894 7 

Oct.    29,1894 6f 

Jan.     6,1895 5i 

Mar.    4,1895 6 

June  17, 1895 5i 

Aug.    1,1895 5} 

Jan.     6,1896 6 

The  Wilson  tariff  law  took  effect  on  August  28,  1894.  The  following  comment  is 
from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  of  December  31,  1894: 

"The  sweeping  cut  in  the  price  of  borax,  which  we  announce  in  another  column, 
to  take  effect  January  1,  1895,  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  trade,  as  the  impression 
has  become  current  that  no  further  reduction  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Americans  to  keep  out  the  foreign  and  retain  complete  control  of  the  home  markets. 

*  *  *  The  net  decline  in  the  price  since  the  new  tariff  came  into  operation  is  2| 
cents  per  pound  on  crystals  and  powdered,  and  2J  cents  per  pound  on  refined  in 
bags." 

On  February  4,  1895,  the  same  journal  said: 

"The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  finding  the  results  of  its  efforts  to  place  borax 
within  the  reach  of  all  at  reduced  figures  to  have  been  so  satisfactory,  has  issued 
another  circular,  announcing  still  lower  prices  for  the  current  month,  and  which  are 
lower  than  borax  can  be  imported  for  or  produced  here  except  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions." 

On  October  21,  1895,  the  same  authority  said: 

"In  the  years  that  have  passed  large  profits  were  made,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  into  them  if  the  competition  now  m  progress  is  of  long  duration.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  California  producers  are  making  money 
under  existing  conditions.     *    *    * 

"There  is  no  danger  of  any  further  competition  with  the  foreign  article.  *  *  * 
The  manufacturers  m  England  have  not  renpwed  the  syndicate  agreement,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  likelihood  of  their  doing  so." 

The  articles  on  borax  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  tell  a  different  story 
under  the  Dingley  law,  which  took  effect  July  24,  1897.  Thus,  on  August  30, 1897, 
the  Reporter  said: 

"The  new  tariff  has  materially  altered  the  situation  in  borax  in  this  country. 

*  *  *  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  competition  being  feared  from  Europe  with 
the  duty  on  refined  5  cents  per  pound  as  against  2  cents  under  the  act  of  1894,  and 
the  domestic  market  is  left  entirely  to  the  home  refiners.     *    *    * 

"  Under  the  low  prices  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  2  cents  duty  in  the  act 
of  1894,  the  demand  has  been  largely  increased,  and  it  is  possible  that  any  material 
advance  would  check  the  consumption.  *  .  *  *  Refiners  may  be  trusted  not  to 
make  a  move  that  will  restrict  their  production." 

On  Ji^nuary  17,  1898,  this  journal  said: 

"The  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  borax,  in  the  act  of  1897,  from  2  cents  per 
pound  to  5  cents,  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  here  from  h\  cents  in  carloads,  which 
was.the  market  quotation  when  the  tariff  became  operative,  to  6|  cents.    *   *   * 
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"It  is  evidently  the  determination  of  refiners  to  raise  the  price  by  slow  and  easy 
stages  until  they  shall  reap  the  full  increase  of  benefit  which  the  new  act  gives  them. 
It  would  not  have  been  good  policy  to  advance  the  price  3  cents  per  pound  as  soon  as 
the  tariff  bill  became  a  law,  aa  it  might  have  aroused  the  ire  of  consumers  of  borax." 

These  quotations  from  this  great  trade  journal  make  it  clear  that  the  duty  enables 
the  trust  to  purloin  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

That  no  duty  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  boras  industry  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  our  output  increased  greatly  during  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  that 
we  have  always  exported  borax  and  sold  it  in  England,  except  when  an  agreement, 
offensive  and  defensive,  between  our  own  and  foreign  producers  kept  our  product  at 
home. 

On  July  13,  1896,  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Keporter  said: 

"From  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Borax  industry,  it  appears  that 
the  California  producers  hold  the  key  to  the  situation.  They  have  succeeded  in 
underselling  the  South  American  and  Asiatic  borate  of  lime  in  the  English  market, 
and  have  thus  affected  the  profits  of  the  Borax  Company,  Limited,  the  concern  which 
owns  the  Asiatic  deposits.  The  annual  report  of  this  company  stated  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  French  works  (protected)  of  the  company,  no  profit  would  have  been 
made,  owing  to  the  competition  with  the  California  borate." 

DIFPBRBNOB  BETWEEN  TKUSTS   IN.PKOTECTED   AND   UNPEOTEOTED  CODNTBIES. 

On  August  30,  1897,  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Eeporter  unintentionally  illustrated 
the  difference  between  trusts  in  protected  and  unprotected  countries: 

"The  Borax  Union  of  Great  Britain  collapsed  some  two  months  ago,  due,  possibly, 
to  competition  with  borax  from  American  borate.  The  price  is  now  £14  per  ton,  or 
about  3  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  price  on  record.     *    *    * 

"The  Societe  Lyonnaise,  which  controls  its  own  deposits  of  crude  borax  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  protected  on  its  refined  in  France,  is  also  doing  well;  but  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation  can  not  but  reveal  the  commanding  position  occupied  by  the 
California  producers  in  the  markets  of  the  world  under  the  new  conditions  which 
have  been  partially  created  by  the  new  tariff,  and  in  great  measure  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  slope." 

In  September,  1897,  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  of  England,  explained  the 
ability  of  the  American  producers  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  saying 
that  to  the  "natural  advantages  in  the  matter  of  deposits  of  pure  borax  "  was  added 
an  extremely  heavy  duty  on  borax,  which  "practically  bars  foreign  product  from 
entry  into  the  States."     It  said: 

"We  can  put  this  advantage  in  a  startling  way  by  saying  that  if  American  manu- 
facturers obtained  for  their  borax  sold  at  home  the  present  price  of  the  article  in  this 
country  plus  the  duty  in  America,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  away  one  and 
a  half  times  as  much  borax  as  they  sold  at  home  and  yet  receive  a  return  per  pound 
on  the  whole  higher  than  the  present  English  price  per  pound." 

American  warfare  from  behind  protected  tariff  walls  made  the  borax  industry 
unprofitable  in  unprotected  countries,  depreciated  the  value  of  foreign  plants  and 
mines,  and  made  it  easy  for  our  Government-supported  trust  to  buy  up  its  foreign 
competitors  and  to  form  a  world  trust.  This  it  has  done.  Our  borax  tariff  is,  there- 
fore, the  real  mother  of  this  great  world  trust. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  it  owns  all  of  the  profitable  mines  of  the  world,  does  not  the 
trast  put  its  price  as  high  in  Europe  as  in  America?  It  is  partly  because  it  does  not 
have  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  as  complete  control  of  the  world's  borax  mines  as  it 
has  of  those  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  partly  because  the  trust  has  not  as  yet 
had  full  opportunity  to  test  its  world  monopoly.  Some  of  the  companies  which  it 
took  over  were  under  contract  to  supply  raw  material  at  certain  prices  for  1,  2,  or  3 
years.  Until  these  contracts  expire  refined  borax  will  be  likely  to  remain  low  in 
England. 

THE  BORAX  TRUST  IN  POLITICS. 

In  1897,  the  Borax  Trust  gave  us  an  object  lesson  of  the  tariff  trust  in  politics. 
When  the  Dingley  Bill  was  being  discussed  in  the  Senate  a  great  calamity  howl  went 
up  from  the  California  and  Nevada  Senators  about  the  depressed  borax  industry. 
Senator  Perkins  told  the  Senate  that  "there  can  be  no  trust  and  no  monopoly  of  the 
bor?x  fields  of  Nevada  and  California. ' '  "When  attempting  to  answer  Senator  Gray' s 
inquiry  as  to  why  it  was  that  an  industry  which  had  been  built  up  on  lower  duties 
Bhould,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  infant  industry  is  established,  still  want  higher  duties, 
Senator  Perkins  replied  that  "  it  is  simply  the  old  story  of  crushing  an  industry  which 
has  been  established.     The  mines  are  opened;  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  them; 
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roads  have  been  built  to  the  mines;  and,  if  they  are  abandoned,  then  the  trusts  again 
come  in  and  advance  the  price."  This  absolute  misrepresentation  of  facts  passed  as 
wisdom  in  the  Senate. 

When  faced  by  the  fact  that  the  borax  industry  had  passed  mto  the  hands  of  a 
British  corporation— the  Pacific  Borax  and  Kedwood  Chemical  Works,  Limited— 
which  had  been  running  6  months,  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  and  depres- 
sion, cleared  12  per  cent  on  its  capital,  absolute  fabrication  was  resorted  to  and  the 
western  Senators  denied  the  existence  of  the  English  corporation;  and  Senator  White, 
who  had  turned  protectionist  and  beggar  for  the  borax  infant,  read  a  telegram  "  from 
a  gentleman  in  CaUfomia  *  *  *  for  whom  I  am  ready  to  vouch,"  saying  that 
"borax  mines  are  owned  by  individuals  and  companies,  all  American." 

Senator  Stewart  helped  to  deceive  the  Senate  by  saying  that  he  "understood  that 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  make  this  sale  in  Europe  in  good  faith,  but  I  think  the 
whole  thing  fell  through.  It  was  one  of  the  bombastic  prospectuses  that  the  English 
put  out.  It  must  be  an  exaggeration."  The  "bombastic  prospectus"  had  steted 
that  the  earnings  of  the  2  companies  to  be  amalgamated  (the  Pacific  Company  being 
by  far  the  larger)  were  $446,000  in  1892-93,  $405,000  in  189»-94,  and  $267,000  in 
1894r-95.  The  reduced  profits  in  1894-95  were  said  to  be  "owing  to  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  borax  by  the  American  company." 

Senator  White  played  his  part  in  the  deception  by  stating  that  "it  is  an  absurdity 
for  any  one  *  *  *  to  assert  that  this  article  can  be  sent  to  and  sold  in  England  at 
2  cents  a  pound  at  a  profit,  and  it  appears  nobody  was  gullible  enough  to  believe  that 
statement."  And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  20,420  bags  had  been  exported  the 
previous  year  and  sold  for  less  than  2  cents  "at  a  substantial  profit,"  as  the  "bom- 
bastic prospectus ' '  stated.  One  of  the  conditions  of  these  sales  in  London  was  said  to 
be  that  this  crude  borax  should  not  be  resold  to  American  refiners. 

Of  course,. the  ordinary  protectionist  claims  about  "  cheap  foreign  labor,"  "  differ- 
ence in  wages  in  America  and  Turkey,"  "American  citizens  spendmg  their  money  at 
home,"  "crippled  home  industries,"  "mills  closed  by  low  duties  of  1894,"  etc., 
were  placed  before  the  delighted  Senators,  although  the  facts  were  that  practically 
all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  borax  beds  was  Chinese  and  Indian,  hundreds  of 
whom  were  working  for  $1  a  day,  and  that  we  never  before  produced  as  much  borax 
as  we  did  under  the  low  duties  of  1894. 

By  such  arguments  and  deceptions  this  trust  beguiled  the  Senators,  and  got  its 
partner,  the  protective  tariff,  to  put  more  money  into  the  business,  and  to  greatly 
increase  the  profits  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

PKICE   OF  TIN   PI/ATE  BEFOBE  AND   AFTBE  THE  DUTY   ON   SAME. 

(By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  canner's  tin 
plate  is  now  per  box? — A.  It  is  $4.19,  I  believe  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Is  not  that  about  6  cents  cheaper  than  it  was  prior  to  1890? — A.  It  is  cheaper; 
I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Q.  I  think  I  used  to  pay  $4.25  before  the  tariff  on  tin  plate,  and  it  was  reckoned 
cheap  then.  I  want  to  know  whether,  notwithstanding  the  trust  and  all  that,  tin 
plate  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cheaper  to  the  American  consumer  now  than  it  was 
before  the  tariff  was  put  on? — A.  The  difference  column  in  the  table'  shows  that  the 
American  price  has  followed  somewhat  the  amount  of  the  tariff  duty.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  difference  between  the  in-bond  p-ice  and  the  New  York  pnce  of 
American  plate  of  1.4  cents.  The  duty  is  1.5  cents.  In  1899  the  difference  was  0.9 
of  a  cent  a  pound;  in  1898,  0.7  of  a  cent.  The  difference,  that  is,  between  the  in- 
bond  price  of  foreign  plates  and  the  New  York  price  of  American  plates.  It  shows 
how  much  more  we  are  paying  for  plates  than  we  would  be  paying  if  there  were  no 
duty. 

Q.  Theoretically,  by  the  figures,  it  shows  that;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  before 
the  duty  we  paid  more  for  tin  plate  than  we  do  to-day? — A.  Yes;  but  the  whole  steel 
industry  has  been  revolutionized  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  tin-plate  industry  has  been 
established  in  this  country  within  that  time? — A.  Yes;  practically. 

Q.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact  we  would  be  paying  out  at  the  rate  of  5  or  4.5  cents 
a  pound,  a  total  of  $40,000,000  more  or  less  to  the  foreign  maker?— A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  that  way.  Practically  all  other  countries  on  earth  are  getting  their  tin  plate 
about  1.5  cents  a  pound  less  than  we  are  now  paying.  They  are  paying  less  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty. 

'The  table  referred  to  is  on  page  558. 
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Q,  Would  it  not  be  true,  if  we  did  not  have  the  tin-plate  industry  here,  that  we 
would  be  paying  the  price  they  formerly  charged  us? — A.  We  would  be  paying  the 
price  that  they  charge  every  foreign  consumer. 

Q.  They  did  charge  more  than  we  pay  now? — ^A.  Before  the  industry  was  developed, 
yes;  but  the  industry  has  been  making  great  strides  here  and  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  importers  make 
the  price  as  nigh  as  they  could,  and  did  they  not  keep  it  up  higher  than  any  trust?— 
A.  I  think  it  was  higher  then,  but  I  do  not  think  the  importers  regulated  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  tariff  on  tin  plate  as  such  prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff  law? — A.  I 
think  there  was  the  same  duty  on  tin  plate  then  that  there  was  on  other  iron  and 
steel  products;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  If  there  was  it  was  very  much  less  than  now? — A.  Yes.  There  was  no  duty  on 
tin  plates  specifically.  As  I  have  heard,  previous  to  1890,  we  had  made  several 
attempts  to  establish  the  industry.  We  had  failed,  as  was  stated  by  some  who 
attempted  it,  because  of  the  tariff  combinations  in  black  plates;  the  manufacturers 
held  black  plates  at  a  price  which  was  prohibitive  so  far  as  the  tin-plate  industry 
was  concerned. 

Q.  The  point  now  made  by  the  tariff  reformers  is  that  other  countries  are  buying 
tin  plate  cheaper  than  we.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  was  not  as  true  before  the 
tariff  on  tin  plate  as  it  is  now,  and  whether  the  price  to  us  is  cheaper  now  than 
then? — A.  I  believe  we  were  paying  previous  to  1890  as  much  more  than  foreign 
countries  for  our  tin  plate  as  the  amount  of  the  duty.  We  have  been  since  then  pay- 
ing practically  the  same  difference;  so  that  the  consumers  of  tin  plates  in  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  canners,  etc.,  have  that  advantage  over  our  similar  industries. 

THE  COST   OF  COLLECTING  THE  DRAWBACK   ON  TIN   PLATE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARdUHAR. )  Has  not  the  American  the  advantage  of  the  rebate? — A. 
Yes;  that  is,  the  advantage  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  duty.  Practically  it  costs 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  to  collect  the  drawback. 

Q.  But  the  United  States  collects  the  drawback  by  law? — A.  The  importers  and 
exporters  collect  the  drawback.  The  United  States  allows  them  99  per  cent  of  the 
duty  paid  and  they  can  get  99  per  cent  back;  but  the  cost  to  them  of  getting  it  back 
is  about  25  per  cent,  as  I  am  told,  of  the  amount  of  the  duty.  I  know  of  a  firm  in 
New  York  City  that  gets  15  per  cent  for  doing  this  whole  business  for  companies, 
and  that  commission  comes  out  of  the  drawback.  In  the  tin-plate  industry  to-day  our 
tin-plate  manufacturers  are  selling  tin  plates  to  manufacturers  of  packages  to  be  filled 
with  goods  for  export  at  $1  less  than  they  are  charging  ordinary  consumers.  Now 
the  duty  is  $1.50,  and  the  small  manufacturers  prefer  to  pay  50  cents  more  for  Amer- 
ican plates  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  foreign  plates,  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  drawback  duty  on  the  foreign  plates.  In  1900  we  imported 
147,000,000  pounds  of  plates.  That  quantity  nearly  all  went  out  again  in  cans  and 
other  packages  and  the  drawback  duty  was  collected  on  it;  but  to  the  ordinary 
manufacturers  the  cost  of  getting  that  drawback  is  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  cost 
is  not  so  much  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  larger  manufacturers. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  whole  amount  f  import  duty  on  all  imports  of  tin  plates? — 
A.  At  1.5  cents  a  pound  on  147,000,000  pounds  that  would  be  about  $2, 000, 000.  The 
difference  between  the  in-bond  prices  of  foreign  plate  and  the  New  York  jprices  of 
American  plate  for  the  last  10  years  shows  a  theoretical  cost  to  us  on  this  industry 
of  $104,000,000. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  INDUSTRIES  WITH  AND   WITHOUT  A  TARIFF — THE  CANNING 

INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Inasmuch  as  our  development  and  growth  of 
wealth  has  been  so  amazing  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the  civilized  world,  do  you 
not  think  it  is  well  that  we  adopted  our  tariff  policy? — A.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
think  we  would  have  made  greater  progress,  and  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  we  would 
have  been  more  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  had  gotten  along  without 
tariffs — if  we  had  continued  to  reduce  our  tariff,  as  we  probably  would  have  done 
without  the  civil  war. 

Q.  The  theory  that  it  is  cheaper  for  a  man  to  buy  something  than  it  is  to  make  it 
himself  assumes  that  he  has  something  else  profitable  to  do? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  And  that  assumption  is  also  true  of  nations- as  of  men.  Therefore  the  conten- 
tion that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  and  better  at  all  times  for  this  nation  to  have 
bought  what,  through  the  tariff,  it  has  been  able  to  make,  assumes  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  would  have  had  better  and  more  profitable  employment  in  other 
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ways.  Has  that  employment  ever  been  pointed  out  to  you  in  any  way?— A.  Mr. 
Atkinson  told  us  that  to-day  practically  half  our  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  in  mining.  Because  of  our  natural  resources  in  agriculture  and  mining,  in  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  we  would  undoubtedly  have  been  as  far  advanced  aa  we 
are  had  there  been  no  duty.  Protective  duties  may  have  established  some  industries 
here  that  would  not  have  been  here  had  there  been  no  duties;  but,  in  _my  opinion, 
we  get  the  wrong  industries  by  having  duties.  Without  a  protective  tariff  we  would 
have  had  the  natural  industries  here  that  the  ordinary  course  of  evolution  would 
have  given  us.  To  illustrate,  without  duties  on  sugar,  on  tin  plate,  and  on  glass- 
ware, we  would  have  supplied  the  world  with  canned  goods,  especially  with  the 
small  fruits,  jams,  and  jellies,  and  we  would  have  employed  probably  three  times  as 
many  people  as  are  employed  by  the  whole  tin-plate  and  sugar  industries  which  pro- 
tection has  given  us. 

Q.  You  assume  that  in  face  of  the  fact  that  up  to  1890  we  had  to  go  to  Europe  to 
get  the  tin  plate  in  which  to  put  the  goods  that  would  compete  with  the  canned 
goods  of  Europe? — A.  Practically;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  assume  that  the  development  of  that  canning  business  in  the  United 
States  and  the  creation  of  a  great  and  imperative  demand  o\rer  here  for  tin  plate 
would  not  have  induced  the  foreign  owner  or  trust  to  raise  prices  on  us  to  a  prohibi- 
tive point,  so  as  to  protect  the  foreign  canneries  in  that  way?  You  assume  we  would 
have  controlled  the  world  in  canned  goods  without  having  the  resources  to  make  a 
single  can  of  our  own? — A.  Yes;  simply  because  we  have  the  natural  products  with 
which  to  do  it;  we  have  the  cheapest  fruits. 

Q.  The  chief  natural  product  is  the  tin  plate? — A.  No;  the  important  items  are 
sugar  and  fruits. 

Q.  Without  the  can,  you  could  do  nothing;  and  we  had  not  the  resources  from 
which  to  make  a  single  can? — A.  We  had  glassware. 

Q.  You  would  put  that  in  competition  with  the  cheap  competing  goods  preserved 
in  tin? — A.  I  think  some  kinds  of  imported  goods  canned  in  glass  are  sold  here  in 
spite  of  the  tariff.  A  large  proportion  of  the  marmalades  and  other  canned  goods 
reach  us  in  glass  jars. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  assumption  that  if  we  had  not  by  a  tariff  built  up  certain 
industries,  we  would,  under  natural  evolution,  have  had  certain  others  that  would 
have  taken  their  place;  but  the  illustration  that  most  readily  suggests  itself  both  to 
you  and  to  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  industry  of  canning  or  preserving  fruits,  where  we 
would  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  world  by  putting  them  up  in  packages 
which  this  country  could  not  produce  without  a  tariff. — A.  But  by  admitting  tin  fee 
of  duty,  we  would  have  had  a  canning  industry  that  would  employ  many  more  men 
than  our  tin-plate  and  sugar  industry  combined. 

QUBSTION  OF  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  OBTAINING  TIN   PLATE  AT  A  LOW  PKICE  WITHOUT  A  DUTY 

ON   SAME. 

Q.  That  assumes  that  the  other  countries  would  have  let  us  have  tin  plates  at  a 
price  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  that  industry.  Now,  you  assume  that 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  tin  in  the  world  was  in  Wales — ^the  only  country 
that  could  roll  plates,  England,  and  that  England  would  have  been  our  competitor. 
We  would  have  been  a  customer  in  extremis  who  must  have  the  wares.  Now  is  not 
that  assumption  a  little  contrary  to  human  nature  and  commercial  history?— A.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  you  are  making  the  assumption  when  you  say  we  would  not 
have  gotten  tin  plate  as  cheaply  as  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
getting  it,  had  we  not  had  the  duty. 

Q.  I  said  that  you  were  assuming  they  would  have  let  us  have  it. — A.  It  is  not  an 
assumption. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  getting  tin  plate  for  less  than 
before  we  established  the  factories? — A.  Probably.  Everything  in  manufactured 
lines  has  become  cheaper. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  1888, 1889,  and  1890?— A.  In  1890  it  was 
6  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  per  box  of  100  pounds,  14  by  20,  delivered  at  New  York, 
duty  paid? — A.  Five  and  a  fraction  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  it  is  4? — A.  Thereabouts.  I  am  not  questioning  that  it  is 
cheaper  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  cheap  as  it  should  be 
with  the  development  in  the  industry  since  then. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fair  deduction  that  we  would  be  paying  as  much  for  tin  plate  to-day 
as  we  were  in  1890  if  the  industry  had  not  been  established  in  this  country?— A.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  deduction  to  say  we  would  be  paying  what  other 
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nations  are  paying  or  have  been  paying  in  the  meantime.  They  have  not  been  keeping 
tin  plate  out  by  duties;  we  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  substantially  a  monopoly  of  the  tin-plate  business  was  in 
Wales? — A.  The  business  was  in  Wales.     It  was  hardly  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  world  was  produced  in 
Wales?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  fact  to-day? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  product  is  in  the  United  States  to-day? — 
A.  I  presume,  pretty  nearly;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  submitted  a  statement  giving  what  you  estimate  to  be  the  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States  by  the  tariff? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  in  that  estimate  the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw 
materials  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  tin  plate? — A.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
import  jjrices  without  duty,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  actual  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  last  7  years  the  price  of  tin  plate  has  gone  down 
38  low  as  $2.60  a  box? — A.  Yes;  $2.55,  I  believe,  at  one  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  within  the  last  7  years  the  raw  material,  the  steel 
billets,  went  up  to  $36  a  ton? — A.  I  beUeve  so. 

Q.  And  yet  the  price  of  tin  plate  at  the  same  time  was  only  $4.65  a  box? — ^A.  That 
would  not  affect  at  all  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  duty  to  us. 

Q.  It  would  affect  the  cost  of  producing  tin  plate.  Is  it  a  fair  deduction  that  does 
not  take  into  consideration  all  the  factors  of  the  problem? — A.  That  is  not  a  factor, 
when  you  estimate  the  increased  cost  to  us  by  reason  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  Whatever  the  price  is  of  our  tin  plate,  it  would  be  more  if  we  imported  it  at  the 
present  time? — A.  We  import  some  at  the  present  tune. 

Q.  Do  we  import  any  that  is  not  exported? — A.  Yes,  a  small  quantity;  probably 
20,000,000  or  30,000,000  pounds  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  entire  product  of  tin  plate? — A.  Well,  the  tin-plate  trust 
makes  no  report  on  that  question  now,  and  the  best  judges  in  New  York  City  could 
not  give  me  an  estimate.  I  have  estimated  it  at  750,000,000  pounds  for  domestic 
production. 

Q.  That  was  the  production  of  1898? — A.  Yes;  it  was  about  that  then. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  certainly  more  now? — A.  The  price  is  higher  now;  the  production 
is  less  because  consumption  has  diminished. 

EFFECT  OF  THE   AMERICAN  TARIFF  ON  THE  PRICE  OP  WELCH  TIN  PLATE. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  believe  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  an  effect  on  the  price?— A.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  adoption  of  a  high  tariff  on  tin  plates  and  the  development  of  the  tin-plate 
factories  in  this  country  has  very  much  lessened  the  demand  for  Welch  tin  plates, 
has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  has  not  lessened  the  demand,  but  has  lessened  the  demand 
at  the  price  which  we  have  to  pay. 

Q.  It  has  lessened  the  market  for  Welch  tin  plate?  The  high  tariff  has  given  the 
American  tin-plate  manufacturers  control  of  the  American  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  no  longer  customers  for  Welch  tin  plate,  and  therefore  they  have 
materially  diminished  the  demand  for  Welch  thi  plate  in  the  world's  market.  Now, 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  would  naturally  depress  the  price  very 
much  in  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere  where  they  sell,  would  it  not? — A.  There 
are  two  views  of  that.  One  is  the  view  that  promoters  rely  upon  in  forming  a  trust, 
that  the  larger  the  production  is  the  cheaper  it  is.  The  production  of  Wales  has  been 
diminished  because  we  do  not  draw  upon  it  for  our  suppUes.  Now,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  factories  there  will  decrease  in  size  and  number,  and  the  product  will  not 
be  turned  out  as  cheaply  there. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  time  that  may  be  true,  but  the  natural  immediate  effect  of  the 
cutting  oft  of  so  great  a  customer  as  the  United  States  would  be  to  depress  the  price 
of  tin  on  the  other  side? — A.  Temporarily. 

Q.  That  being  so,  do  you  think  it  sound  to  assume  that  if  the  United  States  had 
continued  to  be  a  customer  of  Wales  prices  would  have  gone  down  to  tliC  point  they 
now  are  in  Prance  and  Germany,  and  we  would  be  buying  at  that  price? — ^A.  Proba- 
bly at  a  lower  price,  because,  as  I  say,  Wales  would  be  producing  two  boxes  where 
it  is  now  producing  one. 

_Q.  But  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  for  it  to  have  had  that  effect? — A.  Seven  or 
eight  years'  time  will  do  a  great  deal  in  an  industry. 

Q.  Then  your  beUef  is  that  tin  plate  produced  by  Welch  factories  is  as  high,  if  not 
mgher,  in  Germany  and  France  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  United  States  had  con- 
taued  to  be  a  customer? — ^A.  I  think  the  price  is  practically  about  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  United  States  continued  to  be  a  customer. 
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Q.  Then  there  is  no  advantage  in  price  in  enlarging  the  market — reaching  out  tor 
markets  for  products  is  a  fallacy?— A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  Wales  waa 
producing  twice  what  it  is  now  producing  it  could  afford  to  sell  tin  plate  cheaper,  and 
unless  it  had  a  monopoly,  which  I  do  not  think  it  has,  it  would  be  selUng  it  at  as  low 
or  lower  than  the  present  price. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Was  that  the  fact  when  Wales  had  a  monopoly,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  was  concerned? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  The  facts  show  that  we  actually  paid  more  per  pound  then  than  now?— A.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  evolution  in  the  industry  since  then.  The  whole  method  of  manu- 
facturing tin  plate  has  changed,  since  machinery  is  now  used  where  hands  were  used 
then. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Gardnbk).  Is  it  your  view  of  the  effect  of  the  American 
tariff,  for  example,  on  tin  plate,  that  it  raises  the  price  on  both  hands — it  not  only 
raises  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  tin  in  the  United  States,  but  it  also  operates  to 
raise  the  price  in  the  foreign  country  where  it  is  produced,  for  the  reason  that  it  can 
not  be  sold? — A.  Well,  I  said  that  temporarily  our  tariff  would  reduce  the  price  in 
Wales  when  we  cease  to  buy  our  products  from  there,  but  as  soon  as  the  factory 
system  had  been  adjusted  to  the  new  condition  they  would  produce  a  smaller  product 
at  a  higher  cost,  and  therefore  in  the  course  of  time  the  price  of  tin  plate  to  foreigners 
would  be  as  high  or  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

EFFECT  OF  TAKIFF  UPON   PEICE   OF  TIN  PLATE  TO  AMERICAN  CONSUMEES. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  in  Wales,  France,  and  Germany,  it  would  be  true  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  it  is  true  in  the  United  States,  then  the  tariff  which  fosters  these 
industries,  even  to  the  extent  of  promoting  trusts,  instead  of  robbing  the  people  as 
you  have  been  contending,  results,  by  the  large  production  in  the  end,  in  cheapening 
the  price  to  the  American  consumer,  under  the  tariff. — A.  The  price  of  tin  plate  pro- 
duced in  Wales  would  vary  very  slightly.  As  I  showed  you,  the  price  in  this  country 
has  about  doubled  in  the  last  2  years  since  the  trust  got  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  fair  to  make  that  statement  without  adding  that  the 
prices  of  all  the  ingredients  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  have  increased 
in  a  like  manner? — A.  Of  course  it  is  fair  only  so  far  as  the  increase  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  the  increase  abroad. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  that  is  the  fact?  Has  there  not  been  the  same  relative  increase  in 
foreign  markets  that  there  has  been  here? — A.  Oh,  no;  we  were  lower  than  the  world's 
level  of  prices  in  1898. 

Q.  The  testimony  given  before  this  commission  shows  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tin 
plate  from  1888  to  1900?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  shows  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  tin  plate  at  New  York,  duty 
paid,  has  corresponded  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  conditions  that  caused  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  United 
States  operated  equally  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Yes;  but  the  tariff  has  changed  in 
the  meantime.  I  would  want  no  better  illustration  of  my  theory  than  to  take  the 
Unes  in  that  diagram  ^  showing  the  American  prices  in  American  markets  of  American 
plates,  and  the  other  lines  showing  the  in-bond  prices  of  foreign  plates  without  the 
duty.  You  will  see  that  the  two  lines  are  separate  just  about  the  distance  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  When  the  duty  was  2  cents  the  lines  are  a  little  apart,  and 
when  the  duty  was  1.2  the  lines  come  together. 

Q.  Because  the  competition  with  the  foreign-made  goods  was  closer  then,  was  it 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  not  the  industry  at  that  time  in  a  transition  state  between  a  monopoly 
in  a  foreign  country  and  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States?— A. 
I  have  never  been  convinced  that  there  was  a  foreign  monopoly  charging  us  an  arti- 
ficially high  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  imported  practically  the  entire  amount  of  tin  plate  con- 
sumed previous  to  1890? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  would  consider  that  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market  was  enjoyed 
by  a  foreign  country? — A.  Yes;  if  that  is  what  you  mean  by  monopoly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  mean  to  imply  that  the  Welsh  manufacturers  did  not  act 
together  as  a  unit,  but  that  there  was  competition  among  them  for  the  American 
trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Thejr  had  a  combination  among  themselves?— A.  Yes;  1 
believe  they  did.  It  was  practically  ineffective  in  putting  up  the  price,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent  and  for  a  short  time. 

1  The  diagram  in  Vol.  I,  Report  ol  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  I,  p.  63. 
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Q,  Then,  if  the  price  at  which  tin  plate  was  sold  at  that  time  was  higher  than  the 
price  at  which  tin  plate  is  sold  at  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  benefit  to  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  the  industry  here? — A.  No,  because  the  cheap- 
ened production  all  over  the  world  due  to  invention  has  benefited  other  countries 
more  than  the  amount  of  this  decrease. 

Q.  Mr.  Atkinson  testified  that  the  inventions  had  occurred  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yea,  but  they  are  enjoyed  by  other  countries  besides  the  United  States.  We  do 
not  get  much  benefit  from  the  inventions,  while  other  countries  get  practically  all 
of  it. 

Q.  We  benefit  to  the  extent  that  we  buy  9,000,000  boxes  of  tiu  plate  at  the  present 
time  at  from  40  to  90  cents  cheaper  per  box  than  we  got  it  in  1890? — A.  And  foreign 
counteies  get  the  benefit  to  the  extent  of  buying  it  IJ  cents  a  pound,  or  $1.50  a  box, 
cheaper  than  in  1890. 

Q.  That,  however,  is  not  established.  That  is  an  assumption  on  your  part,  as  I 
understand  it,  without  figures  to  sustain  the  assumption  ? — A.  There  can  not  be  any 
doubt  that  the  price  in  foreign  countries  where  there  is  no  tax  on  tin  plate  is  below 
our  price  by  about  IJ  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Then  you  assume  that  the  entire  price  of  the  tariff  is  charged  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  not  true,  because  the  difference  is  not  1 J  cents  ? — A.  Very  close  to  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Then  again,  is  it  not  fair  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  materials 
entering  into  tin  plates,  and  not  lay  all  the  difference  to  the  tariff? — A.  But  the 
increased  cost  of  materials  operates  in  foreign  countries  as  here,  except  that  we  have 
other  tariff  trusts  which  produce  these  materials,  which  may  hinder  the  tin  plate 
industry. 

Q.  Well,  now,  go  one  step  further  in  another  direction.  Suppose  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  surrenders  the  market  of  9,000,000  boxes  we  produce  to  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, would  that  not  result  in  the  idleness  of  a  number  of  men  now  employed 
in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  ? — A.  It  would  throw  them  out  if  we  can  not 
produce  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in  Wales,  but  according  to  evidence  I  think  we  will 
soon  be  exporting  plates  to  England.  The  Iron  Age  of  about  six  weeks  ago  said  that 
our  agents  m  England  were  putting  in  bids  to  sell  plates  there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  How  can  that  be  true  if  they  get  more  benefit 
from  improved  machinery  than  we  do,  as  you  just  said? — A.  Because  our  tariff  trusts 
prevent  us  from  getting  the  benefit  by  charging  us  the  tariff  on  prices. 

■Q.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  American  canner  can  import  his  tin  and  get  a 
rebate  of  the  duty  on  any  tin  exported.  Then,  is  not  the  American  canner  who 
wants  to  import  Welsh  tin  and  then  export  the  packages  in  the  position  he  would 
be  if  we  had  absolutely  free  trade  in  tin? — A.  No,  for  several  reasons.  One  of  them 
is  that  the  canners  are  mostly  small  producers  and  do  not  manufacture  their  own 
packages.  They  have  to  buy  cans  of  others,  who  would  make  packages  for  them, 
and  the  cost  of  getting  the  drawback  is  at  least  25  cents  on  a  box  of  tin  plates. 

THE  WIRB-NAIL  INDUSTRY— ^THE  TARIFF  AND  PRICES. 

Q.  Taking  up  your  discussion  of  wire  nails,  has  it  not  been  claimed  that  the  wire- 
nail  industry  was  first  made  possible  in  this  country  by  the  tariff? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  have,  however,  failed  to  see  any  reason  for  putting  that  in  a  different 
list  from  numerous  other  kinds  of  products  that  we  manufacture  and  export. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  wire  nails  formerly  sold  in  this  country  at  a  great  deal  higher 
price  than  they  have  since  the  development  of  the  industry  here  under  a  duty? — A. 
I  think  the  wire-nail  industry  is  only  10  years  old. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  price  in  1899  was  the 
highest  price  for  10  years,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  the  price  of  December,  1899,  was 
the  highest  in  10  years.  I  do  not  think  we  have  imported  any  kind  of  ordinary 
nails  within  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Your  quotation  from  the  Iron  Age  showed  a 
reduction  m  the  use  of  wire  nails  from  9,000,000  to  8,000,000  in  what  year?— A.  The 
reduction  was  from  9,000,000  kegs  in  1891  and  1892  to  less  than  8,000,000  in  1895. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  1895,  the  year  when  the  decrease  occurred,  a  year  in  the  height 
of  the  panic,  when  building  operations  were  everywhere  suspended  by  reason  of  the 
panic?— A.  What  I  have  said  on  that  is  quoted  from  the  Iron  Age. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  year  selected  by  the  Iron  Age  one  of  panic, 
depression,  idleness,  and  the  suspension  of  building  operations? — A.  Yes;  but  the 
Iron  Age,  the  greatest  trade  paper  probably  in  the  whole  world,  does  not  credit  the 
smaller  consumption  to  that  fact;  it  says  that  it  is  due  to  the  high  prices  maintained 
in  this  country. 
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Q.  But  nobody  would  have  built  a  house  in  that  year  if  he  had  been  given  the 
nails?— A.  I  think  that  question  is  anWered  by  the  conditions  next  year  after  the 
pool  broke. 

Q.  When  did  it  break?— A.  In  1895  or  1896;  1896  was  also  a  poor  year,  and  yet  I 
think  the  production  of  wire  nails  in  that  year  was  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the 
last  2  years,  when  prices  have  been  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  was  the  production  last  year? — A.  I  have  not  the  fig- 
ures here.     It  increased  certainly  over  the  figures  of  1895. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN   EXPORT  AND   DOMESTIC   PRICES   OF  WIRE  NAILS. 

(By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quaUty  of  wire 
nails — ^in  the  cost  of  making  them? — A.  A  slight  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  gave  base  prices,  I  suppose,  when  you  quoted  prices  of 
nails?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Gardner.)  If  different  grades  of  wire  nails  are  made,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  it  was  cheaper  nails  which  were  exported  at  the  prices 
you  have  given? — -A.  Practically,  I  think,  there  is  not  more  than  20  cents  difference 
on  a  keg,  and  that  is  mainly  due  to  the  different  sizes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  gave  us  the  export  prices  on  nails.  Will  you  kindly  give 
the  source  of  your  information? — A.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  subject  to  talk  upon.    *' 

Q.  Was  it  a  dealer  in  nails  or  a  nail  manufacturer? — A.  It  was  neither.  In  this 
particular  case  a  friend  of  mine  got  access  to  the  export  books  of  a  certain  exporter 
in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARauHAR. )  You  would  not  say  those  prices  showed  the  status  of  the 
trade;  they  were  only  the  prices  of  one  exporter? — A.  That  is  all.  I  presume  at  the 
same  time  nails  were  sold  through  other  exporters  at  quite  different  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  these  figures  retail  prices  at  which  they  were  sold 
abroad  or  wholesale  prices? — A.  I  presume  they  are  the  wholesale  prices.  I  can  not 
say,  any  further  than  that  they  were  taken  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  understands  the 


Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.  )  Do  you  know  whether  there  would  be  any  cus- 
toms reasons  for  undervaluation? — A.  I  think  there  are  reasons  for  overvaluation 
rather  than  undervaluation.  Most  of  our  export  goods,  I  believe,  are  placed  at  a 
fictitious  and  higher  value.  I  think  a  large  part  of  our  so-called  favorable  balance  of 
trade  is  accounted  for  by  the  undervaluation  of  imports  and  the  overvaluation  of 
exports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  you  not  aware  that,  as  a  rule,  exporters  in  all  countries 
charge  a  lower  price  on  the  goods  exported  than  for  those  sold  in  the  home  market?-;- 
A.  Yes;  but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  our  exporters  do,  and  not  in  ordi- 
nary times.  I  believe  that  manufacturers  export  at  certain  times  when  they  have  a 
surplus  product  which  they  can  not  sell  at  profitable  prices.  They  export  it  perhaps 
at  a  loss,  but  the  difference  is  very  shght. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  figures? — A.  No;  only  I  can  say  from  my  talk  with 
exporters  and  manufacturers  that  5  to  10  per  cent  would  be  a  big  difference  in  foreign 
countries  between  their  foreign  and  domestic  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  not  the  unit  of  cost  lessened  where  a  plant  is  run  to  its 
full  capacity? — A.  I  presume  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  could  not  a  difference  even  as  great  as  you  suggest  be  compensated  for  by 
the  decrease  in  the  unit  of  cost  of  the  entire  product? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not-think  the  difference  of  100  per  cent  could  be  so  compensated. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  not  demonstrated  the  difference  to  De  100  per  cent,  have  you?— 
A.  Yes;  I  mentioned  that  wire  nails  were  sold  abroad  for  |1.30  at  the  same  time  they 
were  sold  here  for  $2.70  per  keg. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  wise  policy  to  have  the  American  manufacturers  run  theu' 
plants  at  full  capacitjr  and  give  full  employment  to  American  labor,  even  if  there 
should  be  that  disparity  in  the  price  between  the  American  and  the  foreign  market?— 
A.  Yes;  because  foreigners  get  cheap  goods.  I  am  only  wishing  that  our  consumers 
could  get  goods  at  the  same  prices. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  United  States  if  the  wire  mills 
shut  down  entirely  and  the  wire-mill  men  were  idle? — A.  In  1899  a  number  of  them 
were  shut  down  a  considerable  time  because  the  price  had  been  put  at  a  prohibitive 
point,  and  you  remember  that  in  April,  1900,  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  reduced  1 
cent  per  pound,  or  $1  per  keg,  at  one  jump,  simply  to  increase  the  consumption. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  with  the  wire  industry,  as  with  all  steel  industries,  that  the 
niaterial  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  wire  nails  advanced  in  price  very  materially 
in  1899,  the  same  as  everything  else  did?— A.  Yes;  but  as  I  quoted  from  Mr.  Lambert, 
the  president  of  the  company,  the  advanced  price  of  material  did  not  affect  them 
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materially,  because  they  owned  everything,  from  the  mine  to  the  factory.  They 
mined  their  own  ores,  transported  them,  and  they  were  not  affected  by  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  materials. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gakdner.  )  Where  a  man  owns  a  nail  factory  and  also  owns 
a  mine,  do  you  contend  that  when  the  price  of  ore  goes  up  that  increase  ought  not 
to  enter  into  the  price  of  his  nails  simply  because  he  happens  to  own  the  mine 
instead  of  his  neighbor? — A.  Of  course  he  could  make  greater  profits. 

Q.  But  is  he  not  selling  his  iron  at  a  legitimate  advance  in  price,  just  as  he  would 
be  if  his  neighbor  owned  the  mine  and  he  had  to  buy  of  him? — A.  Of  course  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  manufacturing  of  those  who  didn't  own  their  ores,  and  the  man 
who  owns  his  mines  has  the  right,  in  keeping  his  books,  to  charge  a  higher  price  to 
hig  nail  factory  for  raw  material,  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  whole  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  person,  it  certainly  is  not  true  to  say  that  higher  prices  are  due  to 
the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials. 

EFFECT  UPON  WAGES  OF  A  KEMOVAl   OF  THE   TAKIFF    ON   IKON    AND   STEEL,   PKODUCTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  tariff  could  be  taken  off  of  these 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steelproducts  without  decreasing  the  wages  paid  to  labor? — 
A.  I  believe  it  would  increase  the  wages,  because  it  would  increase  consumption  of 
goods  and  the  total  product  manufactured,  and  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  is  what  affects  wages  and  is  what  would  increase  wages. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  workers  work  on  what  is  called 
a  sliding  scale  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  the  scale  depends  on  the  price  at  which  the  products 
are  sold? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  the  price  is  less  the  wages  will  go  down? — A.  Well,  that  scale  is  only  a 
temporary  arrangement  between  employers  and  employees.  That  can  be  changed  at 
any  time. 

Q.  But  if  the  price  goes  down  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  will  go  down,  will  it  not? — 
A.  At  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  so  under  all  arrangements  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers? — A.  In  this  country  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  If  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  goods, 
won't  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor? — A.  It  is  the  supply  of  labor  and  the 
demand  for  it  that  makes  wages,  and  if  there  is  greater  production  there  would  be 
greater  demand  for  labor,  and  that  would  put  up  wages.  Any  artificial  arrangement 
that  the  laborers  have  with  their  employers  would  have  only  a  temporary  effect. 

Q.  But  when  you  reduce  the  tariff  you  are  going  to  throw  this  market,  which  is  now 
exclusively  our  own,  open  to  the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  the  prices  at 
which  the  goods  are  sold  in  this  market  regulates  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  paid  to 
labor.  Now,  if  the  price  of  a  product  goes  down,  does  not  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
labor  go  down  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  bad  thing,  then,  to  the  workingman  employed  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  soon  change  that  method  of 
making  wage  rates. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  of  a  fairer  way  of  regulating  wages  than  that  they  should  increase 
and  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the 
simple  law  of  supply  and  demand,  if  let  alone,  will  fix  a  fairer  wage  than  that. 

Q.  But  this  sliding  scale  has  been  established  by  the  workingmen  themselves,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  something  about  it,  may  they  not? — A.  Yes;  it  is  an 
attempt  on  their  part  to  participate  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  mill  owners. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  prefer  a  condition  under  which  they  can  partici- 
pate in  the  higher  rate  of  wages  for  labor  to  a  condition  where  they  would  have  to 
work  the  same  number  of  hours,  furnishing  the  same  skill  and  the  same  productivity 
for  a  less  amount  of  wages? — A.  Undoubtedly;  but  a  lower  day  rate  of  wages  would 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  actual  wage. 

Q.  But  are  they  not  working  at  the  present  time  a  full  number  of  hours  per  day 
and  a  full  number  of  days  per  year? — ^A.  In  some  industries  they  are,  and  in  some 
industries  they  are  not. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. — A.  They  are  pretty  well  employed 
there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  employed  full  time  at  present,  how  are  they  going  to  be 
employed  any  more  under  any  conceivable  improvement? — ^A.  I  simply  suggest  this — 
that  while  the  day  rate  of  wages  might  go  down,  the  actual  rate  of  wages  might  go 
up  because  of  the  cheaper  cost  of  living.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off,  the  manu- 
™*irers  in  this  country  would  have  to  supply  us  with  goods  at  the  same  prices  they 
sopply  foreigners  at  the  present  time.    Therefore  it  would  cost  less  to  live  in  this 
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country,  and  though  the  wages  might  go  down  slightly,  the  reduced  cost  of  living 
would  more  than  compensate  laborers  for  that  slight  reduction. 

Q.  How  far  would  it  decrease  the  cost  of  living  of  a  man  employed  in  steel  factories 
by  reducing  the  tariff  on  steel  products? — A.  Of  course  that  is' a  far-reaching  ques- 
tion. Apparently  the  ordinary  man  does  not  consume  steel  rails.  Yet  steel  rails 
are  sold  at  considerably  higher  prices  in  this  country,  and  it  costs  relatively  more  to 
build  railroads.  He  pays  for  that  additional  cost  in  the  freights  on  goods  that  he 
consumes  and  in  the  cost  of  transporting  himself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  before  the  tariff  was  put  on  steel  rails  we  were  paying  $100  a 
ton  for  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  we 
have  built  up  mighty  industries  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  freights  has  uniformly 
gone  down?— A.  I  believe  that  is  true;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  That  being  so,  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  has  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  transportation,  has  it? — -A.  It  may  have  prevented  it  from  gomg  down  as  far  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  gone. 

THE  POLICY  OF  PROTECTION   AND   ITS  BESULTS. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Have  you  ever  considered  that  the  difference 
we  pay  for  those  articles  to  our  manufacturers  is  money  paid  by  Americans  to  Amer- 
icans. It  remains  in  the  country,  and  does  not  decrease  by  a  penny  our  national 
wealth,  but  only  operates  oh  internal  distribution,  whereas  if  we  sent  $10  abroad  to 
buy  any  one  of  those  articles  the  nation  would  be  out  that  $10,  because  it  would  be 
lost.  Is  not  the  remedy  for  this  inequality  of  internal  distribution  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  manner  in  internal  policy  instead  of  by  attacking  the  tariff?— A. 
I  do  not  myself  believe  that  it  is  of  any  importance  whether  $10  goes  out  of  this 
country  or  $10  comes  into  it  at  any  particular  time. 

Q.  Whether  money  goes  out  into  another  country,  as  the  money  of  the  non-manu- 
facturing countries  does  go,  or  whether  it  remains  in  a  country,  must  make  a  differ- 
ence between  all  of  the  wealth  in  the  end,  will  it  not? — A.  No,  I  think  not.  Money 
can  not  go  out  unless  something  comes  in  for  it.  A  man  does  not  pay  out  $10  unless 
he  thinks  he  is  getting  at  least  $10  value  for  the  $10  that  he  parts  with. 

Q.  But  behind  that  lies  the  question  of  the  earning  of  the  $10.  The  American 
laborers  now  earn  the  $10  in  manufacturing  for  the  American  people.  If  the  policy 
of  the  nation  were  to  buy  abroad,  where  would  the  $10  come  from? — A.  At  the  woret 
it  would  simply  prevent  certain  industries  from  manufacturing  here  that  manufacture 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  enable  other  industries  which  can  manmacture  at  an  advantage 
to  take  their  place. 

Q.  How  does  the  tariff  operate  to  prevent  those  other  industries  that  could  estab- 
lish themselves  to  an  advantage  from  establishing  themselves  now? — A.  By  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  materials. 

Q.  "What  are  these  industries?  We  have  had  none  mentioned  so  far  but  the 
canning  industry,  which  has  absolute  free  trade  in  bond,  except  you  raise  the  point 
against  it  that  it  costs  something  to  collect  the  drawback.  What  others? — A.  That 
free  trade  in  bond  is  simply  for  cans  made  for  export;  in  making  canned  goods  for 
our  home  consumers  the  benefit  of  the  drawback  does  not  exist,  and  the_  amount  of 
goods  consumed  in  this  country  is  greatly  diminished.  In  other  words,  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  ordinary  laborers  can  eat  jams  and  jellies,  and  they  do  eat  them 
very  much  more  extensively  than  laborers  here,  because  they  can  get  them  so  very 
cheap. 

Q.  The  tariff  is  inoperative,  you  say,  on  steel  rails.  Does  it  in  any  way  embarrass 
the  business  of  agriculture? — A.  It  embarrasses  the  business  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  because  those  producers  charge  more  here  now  than  they  do  when  they 
export  iron  and  steel  products.     On  the  contrary,  in  agricultural  products  the  same 

Erice  is  charged,  and  by  the  time  these  products  reach  England  they  must  sell  at 
igher  prices;  and  so  it  costs  more  to  live  in  England  than  it  does  here. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  yet  the  claim  has  been  made  that  cereals  are  lanjieQ 
in  Liverpool  cheaper  than  they  are  landed  in  New  York? — A.  I  have  not  noticed. 

ambeica's  great  wealth  due  to  the  development  of  her  natural  BESoracKS. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Do  you  not  think  the  present  store  of  money 
in  this  country  indicates  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor?— A.  The  balance 
of  trade  theory  is,  to  my  mind,  very  much  mixed. 

Q.  But  in  the  last  resort  it  influences  the  final  payment  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  cash  money? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  probably  true  we  are  exporting  more 
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value  than  we  are  importing,  and  that  we  are  settling  some  of  our  long-standing 
debts  abroad.  We  have  been  a  debtor  nation,  and  we  are  passing  out  of  that  and 
becoming  a  creditor  nation. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Faequhak.  )  How  did  we  acquire  this  great  wealth? — A.  By  utilizing 
our  natural  resources,  which  I  think  are  unsurpassed. 

Q.  You  would  answer  that  it  came  through  the  development  of  American 
resources?— A.  Mainly,  yes. 

Q.  How  does  development  come,  by  labor  or  in  what  way? — A.  By  intelligent 
labor,  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Atkinson  when  he  says  that  this  is  the  greatest 
free-trade  country  in  the  world.  More  exchanges  are  made  inside  our  borders  with- 
out any  levy  of  duties  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  have  that  much,  in 
my  opinion,  due  to  free  trade. 

Q.  You  use  the  words  "free  trade."  What  has  free  trade  to  do  with  state  lines? 
What  has  the  state  government  to  do  with  free  trade  or  protection? — A.  In  the 
early  history  of  this  country  New  York  State  taxed  goods  from  New  Jersey.  We 
now  have  unrestricted  trade  between  the  states,  and  in  reference  to  this  I  used  the 
expression  "free  trade." 

Q.  If  we  had  had  free  trade  since  1828,  how  far  do  you  think  the  resources  of  this 
country  would  have  been  developed,  if  the  money  and  labor  of  Americans  had  gone 
to  other  countries  to  pay  for  their  manufactured  articles? — A.  In  my  opinion  we 
would  have  been  developed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

Q.  If  the  money  went  out  of  the  country,  how  could  you  develop  anything  in  the 
country? — A.  The  money  does  not  go  out  except  something  in  exchange  comes  in. 

Q.  Where  could  the  money  come  from  except  through  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can industry? — A.  There  will  always  be  money  where  there  is  wealth,  and  we  have 
herf!  the  natural  resources  for  producing  great  wealth.  Money  is  really  nothing  but 
credits  taking  different  forms,  and  there  will  always  be  money  where  there  is  wealth. 
We  could  not  become  a  great  nation  without  havmg  money. 

Q.  We  were  a  debtor  nation  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war. — A.  Yes;  and  I  pre- 
sume we  are  yet. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  since  the  time  of  the  Morrill  tariff  we  have  become  such  a  wealthy 
nation? — A.  Simply  because  we  have  been  making  further  progress. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  we  had  a  very  low  tariff,  so  far  as  protection  went,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Morrill  tariff? — A.  I  would  say  that  even  before  then  we  had  higher 
protection  than  almost  any  other  country  of  the  world  has  had  before  or  since.  Our 
duties  previous  to  the  Morrill  tariff  were  quite  high,  and  we  stood  them,  in  my  honest 
opinion,  simply  because  we  were  such  a  great  nation  within  ourselves.  A  smaller 
nation  could  not  have  stood  such  high  duties  as  we  had  even  before  the  Morrill  tariff. 

THE  TARIFF  IN  RELATION  TO  WAGES   IN  THE  WINDOW-GLASS  INDCSTEY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  your  discussion  of  the  window-glass  trust,  you  criticised 
the  policy  of  closing  the  window-glass  factories.  Has  not  that  been  the  usual  custom 
from  time  immemorial? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  not  the  usual  custom  been  to  close  the  factories  about  June  30  and  open 
them  about  September  15? — A.  For  two  months  in  each  season,  yes;  about  one  month 
and  a  half  at  a  time.  But  during  the  last  2  years,  since  the  trust  was  formed,  and 
since  the  workers  have  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers,  the  factories  have 
been  closed  an  average  of  5  or  6  months  each  year,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  not  that  closing  down  by  agreement  between  the  workmen  and  the  manufac- 
turers?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  it  not? — A.  The  workers  recognize  that  that 
is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  the  manufacturers'  profits  and  their  present  rate  of 


Q.  Then  that  is  a  mutual  arrangement,  and  the  closing  of  the  factories  should  not 
be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  workmen? — A.  I  am  citing  this  trust  as  an  instance  where 
the  workmen,  by  reason  of  their  apprenticeship  rules  and  strong  union,  share  in  the 
tariff  profits.  They  ally  themselves  with  the  manufacturers  and  against  the  whole 
consuming  public.    They  mulct  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  you  would  take  down  the  barrier  of 
the  tariff  and  thereby  reduce  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  window-glass 
trade?— A.  Certainly;  and  I  might  say  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen 
mthe  window-glass  industry  tell  me  privately  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  workers 
rf  they  could  work  as  ordinary  workingmen;  I  mean  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of 
wages.  They  say  they  now  work  6  or  7  months  in  the  year  and  loaf  or  bum  the  rest 
of  the  year.  They  enforce  this  argument  by  pointing  out  that  skilled  workmen  are 
not  developed  here,  and  we -have  to  import  the  best  workmen  every  year  from 
Belgium. 
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Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  "Wilson  tariff  caused  a  reduction  of  35  to  48  per  cent  in  ' 
the  wages  of  the  window-glass  workers? — A.  I  did  not  know  that;  no. 

Q.  If  that  fact  be  true,  do  you  think  that  was  a  good  thing  for  the  window-glass  ' 
workers? — A.  Under  certain  conditions  I  think  it  could  be  true  that  it  was  a  good  ■- 
thing.     I  was  in  Pittsburg  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  know  what 
the  labor  men  there  thought  of  the  tariff  condition  in  that  industry.  ; 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  sent  a  committee  down  here  to  Congress  to  ask  for  a  • 
restoration  of  the  tariff? — A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  The  supposition  is,  then,  that  they  wanted  it  restored?— A.  Yes.     . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olaekb.)  Do  you  think  wages  are  generally  too  high  in  this  coun-  ■ 
try? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  high  as  they  would  be  under  freer  conditions 
of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gaednee.  )   How  do  you  reconcile  the  theory  that  we  ■' 
have  to  import  our  best  glass  workers  from  Belgium,  and  our  best  potters  from  Eng- 
land, and  best  tin-plate  makers  from  Wales,  and  our  best  machinists  also  from  Eng- 
land, with  the  theory  that  America  could  lead  the  world  without  a  tariff,  because  of  ii 
the  superior  skill  of  our  workmen? — A.  I  did  not  know  it  was  true  that  we  imported  'i. 
our  best  machinists  from  England.     On  the  contrary,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  said, 
that  we  sometimes  send  our  best  machinists  over  there. 

BFPBCT  OF  THE  TAEIPP  UPON  THB  ESTABLISHMBNT  AND   MAINTENANCE  OF  INDUSTKIiS.    '■'• 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Litohman.  )  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tariff  has  caused  the  wholesale 
transfer  to  this  country  of  industries  that  did  not  exist  here? — A.  It  has  undoubtedly  i 
caused  the  change  of  some  industries  to  this  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  Wilson  tariff  mills  were  established  in  foreign 
countries  to  supply  the  United  States  market? — A.  I  presume  it  was  true  in  some  r 
isolated  cases. 

Q.  Not  in  isolated  cases,  but  as  a  general  proposition? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  ■ 

Q.  Was  it  not  so  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds? — A.  I  remem- 
ber of  reading  of  a  few  mills  and  a  few  industries  that  were  established  abroad,  per-  ; 
haps  in  connection  with  the  other  plants  here;  but  they  were  comparatively  few,  I  y 
think. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  repeatedly  that  factories  in  this 
country  established  branch  factories  in  Europe,  and  that  but  for  the  tariff  the  goods  ;; 
to  supply  the  American  market  would  be  made  in  Europe.  Assuming  that  to  be 
true,  do  you  think  it  wise  that  the  United  States  should  remove  the  barrier  of  the 
tariff,  close  up  the  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  have  these  goods  made  in  the  for- 
eign countries? — ^A.  For  every  mill  closed  up,  I  think  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  ,s 
open  two. 

Q.  How  could  it  open  them  if  the  same  goods  could  be  produced  in  the  foreign 
country  by  the  same  machinery  with  cheaper  help,  and  landed  here  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  made  in  the  United  States? — A.  We  would  lose  some  indus&ies,  but 
we  would  gain  others  for  which  we  are  better  fitted. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gaednee.  )  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  industry  we 
could  gain,  but  I  have  heard  of  nothing  except  canned  fruits. — A.  An  officer  connected  . 
with  the  leading  textile  industry  of  this  country  told  me  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  and  some  other  kinds  of  textiles  prospered  more 
during  the  low  tariff  of  the  Wilson  law  than  they  had  before  or  since.  It  is  a  fact 
now,  I  believe,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  textile  mills  in  this  country  are  closed  _J 
than  ever  before.  I  saw  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago  that  one-quarter  of  the  work- 
men in  the  Kensington  district  of  Philadelphia  were  out,  and  that  about  one-half  of 
the  mills  were  entirely  closed  or  running  on  short  time.  This  fact  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  increased  cost  of  wool  and  the  decreased  consumption  of  goods. 

Q.  Only  last  December  it  was  testified  before  this  commission  that  quite  an  appre-   , 
ciable  part  of  the  wool  imported  free  just  previous  to  the  Dingley  tariff  was  still  ^ 
unconaumed  in  the  United  States. — A.  There  may  be  some  unconsumed  yet,  but  I 
think  it  has  all  been  consumed  for  a  year  or  two. 

extent  to  which  shoddy  is  used  in  making  so-called  woolen  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
law  in  this  country  our  shoddy  mills  ran  day  and  night,  and  that  there  was  a  very 
arge  admixture  of  shoddy  in  the  so-called  woolen  goods  consumed  by  the  people- 
much  larger  than  ever  before,  in  fact?— A.  If  it  was  larger  than  ever  before,  it  was  not 
so  .arge  as  it  has  been  since.  The  statistics  of  last  year,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  trade  papers,  show  that  the  people  consume  one  pound  of  shoddy 
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now  to  every  pound  of  scoured  wool  used.  I  do  not  think  that  statement  would  have 
held  true  before. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  not  these  statistics  represent  a  condition  like 
this:  Owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill,  importers  have  discovered  it  to  be 
profitable  to  import  the  unscoured  or  shoddy  wool,  clean  it  in  this  country,  and  export 
the  waste  as  a  part  of  the  product  and  throw  it  into  the  sea  when  they  get  outside. 
Isn't  that  being  now  done  to  a  very  large  extent  by  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  provision?  Does  not  that  make  entirely  delusive  the  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  shoddy  consumed  and  entering  into  goods? — A.  No;  I  think  that  three- 
iimrths  and  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  shoddy  and  wastes  used  in  this  country  comes 
from  our  own  shoddy  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  In  your  estimate  of  the  shoddy  do  you  include  what  are 
called  wool  extracts? — A.  I  beUeve  it  is  classified  as  shoddy  in  our  statistics. 

Q.  Are  not  wool  extracts  absolutely  wool? — A.  Yes;  and  wool  waste  is  also  wool. 
Some  of  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  other  wool. 

Q.  Then  if  that  is  used  to  any  considerable  extent  it  would  reduce  the  percentage 
of  so-called  shoddy,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  I  believe  the  percentage  of  that  is 
not  at  most  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent. 

Q.  You  have  no  figures? — ^A.  No;  but  I  believe  it  is  5  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  fact  that  cotton  has  sup- 
planted shoddy  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods? — A.  No,  except  that  I  am  told 
by  clothing  makers  that  cotton  is  now  woven  in  with  the  wool,  where  it  did  not  use 
to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  know  of  the  process  whereby  cotton  thread  is 
surrounded  by  the  wool  and  twisted  so  that  there  is  a  cotton-  core  and  wool  out- 
side?— A.  I  do  not  know  the  process,  but  I  am  told  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Wheredid  thisadulterationof  woolen  goods  begin  and  when? — 
A.  I  presume  it  began  when  it  was  possible  by  the  use  of  machinery  to  produce 
shoddy  considerably  cheaper  than  raw  r/ool. 

Q.  Did  it  not  begin  in  England  and  flourish  there  very  much  more  than  it  ever 
flourished  in  this  country? — A.  I  presume  it  did,  simply  because  England  is  the  tex- 
tile manufacturing  center  of  the  world. 

Q.  It  began  under  free  trade  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  under  a  tariff 
that  looked  toward  free  trade? — A.  We  have  had  no  tariff  since  I  was  bom  that  I 
would  consider  looked  toward  free  trade. 

THE  WILSON  TARIFF  ON  WOOLEN  MANUFACTDRES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  We  had  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  tariff? — A.  We  had 
free  wool,  yes;  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  And  a  compensating  reduction  on  manufactured  goods? — A.  I  think  so,  approx- 
imately. 

Q.  Would  you  go  any  further  than  that  in  removing  the  tariff  on  woolen  manu- 
factures?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far?— A.  Well,  I  would  go  the  limit. 

Q.  That  would  take  the  mills  out  of  the  United  States  and  put  them  in  foreign 
countries? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  just  stated  that  they  were  never  busier  or 
made  greater  profits  than  under  the  Wilson  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Gardner.)  The  woolen  mills  that  flourished  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  did  so  because  they  had  free  raw  wool  and  a  tariff  on  the  manufactured 
product,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes;  that  assisted  them. 

BASIS  ON   WHICH   WITNESS  ESTIMATES  THE  TARIFF  PROFITS  OF  TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  given  a  good  many  estimates  as  to  profits  that  were 
made  by  trusts  throughout  the  United  States.  Can  you  make  a  general  statement  as 
to  the  way  in  which  you  make  those  estimates,  what  method  you  adopt  in  figuring 
out  the  tariff  profits  of  the  trusts? — A.  In  the  case  of  such  trusts  as  most  of  those  in 
iron  and  steel,  I  have  taken  the  prices  at  which  they  are  exporting  goods.  Those 
prices  seem  to  me  to  be  profit-making  prices,  because  within  a  year  many  steel  rails 
and  billets  have  been  sold  for  export  to  be  delivered  in  the  future.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  mere  deliveries  of  surplus  products,  but  can  be  considered  as  having  been 
sold  at  a  profit.  Taking  that  diflterence,  which  in  the  case  of  steel  rails  is  an  average 
of  $5  to  $7  a  ton,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  tariff  profit  in  that  case  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  goods  sold  at  less  than 
cost?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so  as  a  rule;  sometimes. 
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Q.  Then,  if  they  are  sold  at  less  than  cost,  is  not  your  concluson  faulty  if  you 
base  your  conclusion  on  goods  sold  at  a  proflt?-.-A.  I  said  when  they  sold  to  be 
delivered  in  six  or  eight  months  in  the  future,  as  I  believe  rails  and  billets  are  at  the 
present  time,  that  would  fix  a  fair  price  on  which  to  make  an  estimate.  ,  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Does  that  principle  apply  to  the  other  estimates  that  you  made 
as  to  tariff  profits,  or  were  other  methods  employed  in  other  cases?— A.  In  the 
case  of  tin  plate  the  difference  at  which  they  are  willing  to  sell  to  domestic  consumers 
and  exporters  is  $1  per  box. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  "Where  do  you  get  your  figures  for  that?— A.  In  New 
York  from  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  exporting  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  exported  at  that  lower  price? — A.  I  think  the  amount  is 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  How  large? — A.  That  I  can  not  say,  but  they  are  offering  it  extensively  to 
exporters  at  $1  reduction.  That  is,  practically  all  of  the  exporters  of  canned  goods 
who  are  now  using  foreign  tin  plate  are  offered  l^  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany a  reduction  of  $1  per  box  upon  their  goods.  One  dollar  is  not  quite  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  use  American  tin  plate.     In  some  cases  it  has  done  so. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  your  general  assertion  that  the  tin  plate  and  steel  and  wire  trusts 
made  twelve  millions  a  year,  how  do  you  arrive  at  those  figures? — ^A.  In  the  case  of 
tin  plate  I  arrived  at  them  principally  from  their  yearly  statement  of  profits,  and 
while  I  think  their  statement  is  probably  too  low,  yet  I  took  a  lower  figure  as  to  the 
amount  attributed  to  the  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  the  case  of  tin  plate  do  you  assume  that  all  the  profit  is 
tariff  profit? — A.  Yes;  practically. 

RELATION   OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  TIN   PLATE  TO  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTKY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.  )  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  tariff  was  removed  on  tin 
plate?    Would  not  that  wipe  out  their  profit? — A.  Yes;  probably. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  then? — A.  The  result  then  would  be  that  they  would 
have  to  sell  to  us  the  same  as  they  sell  to  foreigners  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  But  if  they  sell  to  foreigners  they  are  seeking  to  establish  a  market  and  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  products  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running.  Why  is  not  that  legiti- 
mate?— A.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  the  mills  sell  at  a  loss  to  be  delivered  six  months 
in  the  future. 

Q.  That  may  be  a  means  of  getting  the  market,  may  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  it  not  be  a  legitimate  transaction? — A.  I  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  the  destruction  of  an  industry  that  supplies  many  million 
dollars'  worth  of  tin  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  your  theory  of  free 
trade? — A.  It  is  beyond  destruction  by  the  removal  of  tariff  duties. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  could  remove  the  profit  on  the  manufacture  of  tin'  plate 
without  reducing  wages? — A.  Yes;  I  think  wages  would  go  up,  because  there  would 
be  more  labor  employed. 

Q.  How  could  tin  plate  be  made  if  you  reduce  the  power  of  consumption— the 
wages  paid  to  labor? — A.  The  power  of  consumption  is  determined  by  the  consum- 
ing ability  of  70,000,000  to  80,000,000  people  not  engaged  in  the  production  of  tin 
plate. 

Q.  But  your  same  policy  applies  to  all  mechanical  industries? — A.  It  applies  to 
probably  one-quarter  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Q.  The  tariff  applies  to  all  industries,  however,  does  it  not? — A.  No;  the  agricul- 
tural industry  has  a  nominal  tariff,  but  it  is  practically  inoperative. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  mechanical  industries.— A.  No;  for  the  great  bulk  the 
tariff  is  inoperative. 

Q.  Is  it  not  inoperative  because  we  have  established  industries  here,  and  if  you 
remove  the  tariff  will  you  not  instantly  bring  in  foreign  competition? — A.  I  can  not 
say  as  to  what  produced  the  industry  here,  but  I  am  taking  the  results  as  we  have  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  established  the  tin-plate  industry  here? — A.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Atkinson  in  the  statement  that  we  would  soon,  even  without  a  duty  on  tin,  have 
been  producing  black  jjlates  largely,  and  that  the  industry  would  have  come  withm 
a  few  years  anyhow,  without  a  duty  or  at  least  without  an  increased  duty. 

Q.  Had  there  not  been  an  attempt  for  several  years  previous  to  1&90  to  establish 
the  tin-  plate  industry  in  the  United  States?— A.  Yes;  and  the  failures  were  attributed 
to  the  high  price  at  which  the  pool  in  black  plates  held  those  plates. 

Q.  All  black  plates  are  made  in  Europe? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  the  claim  in  1892,  that  we  could  not  make  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States.  Two  reasons,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  given.  One  was  that  claim  and  the 
other  was  that  we  did  not  produce  black  plates.    What  is  your  opinion  about  that?— 
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A.  Whether  or  not  we  produced  black  plates,  I  remember  distinctly  that  we  have 
documents  in  our  office  showing  that  the  price  on  steel  sheets,  and,  I  think,  on  black 
plates,  was  made  by  a  pool  in  this  country — the  tariff  enabled  the  pool  to  make  those 
prices,  and  it  prevented  the  industry  of  tin-plate  making. 

RELATION  OF  THE  TABIFF  TO   WAGES. 

Q  Have  you  been  a  manufacturer  yourself? — A.  I  have  been  a  small  manufacturer 
in  some  lines. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  workman  at  the  bench? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  your  apparent  enmity  to  labor  organizations? — A.  I  have 
noenmity  whatever  to  them;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  see  labor  prosperous  and 
wages  as  high  as  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  organization  that  establishes  a  certain  line  of  wages  establishes 
that  rate  of  wages  any  lower  than  they  desire  to  obtain? — A.  The  rate  of  wages  is 
determined  by  the  supply  and  demand.  The  labor  gets  all  it  can;  the  employers 
pay  as  little  as  possible,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  labor  of  this  country  could  get  as  much  in  the  market  of 
the  United  States  if  it  had  to  compete  in  its  products  with  the  labor  of  other  coun- 
tries?— A.  It  does  that  at  the  present  time.  We  are  supplying  the  world  with  iron 
and  steel  goods;  60  per  cent  of  England's  consumption  of  wire  nails,  according  to  the 
testimony  put  before  you  by  Mr.  Gates,  comes  from  this  country;  so  the  products 
made  by  our  high-priced  labor  do  compete  now  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Are  there  any  products  of  foreign  labor  sold  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  steel  industry? — A.  Yes.     I  believe  so. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion? — A.  Of  iron  and  steel  goods  I  think  we  import  about 
15  to  20  per  cent  as  much  as  we  export  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  We  have  here  in  the  United  States  a  great  home  market  that  belongs  to  our 
producers.  Now,  if  that  market  is  invaded  by  goods  produced  by  foreign  labor,  do 
you  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  United  States  labor? — A.  This  market 
here  belongs  to  our  own  producers  when  they  treat  us,  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as 
they  treat  foreigners.  The  foreigners  do  not 'pay  the  tax  that  protects  these  indus- 
tries. On  the  protective-tariff  goods  the  foreigners  get  the  benefit  of  lower  prices, 
and  we  are  charged  much  higher  prices. 

Q.  You  make  that  as  an  assertion,  but  you  have  not  produced  the  evidence? — A. 
1  think  I  have  produced  a  great  deal  of  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
its  labor  to  consume? — A.  Indirectly,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  directly? — A.  No.  The  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  directly 
upon  its  ability  to  produce  cheaper  than  other  countries  can  produce. 

Q.  Is  not  the  power  of  the  individual  to  consume  dependent  on  his  earnings? — A. 
Yes;  in  a  measure. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  is  true  of  the  individual  is  it  not  true  of  the  whole  nation? — A.  Yes; 
but  that  would  be  indirectly. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TRUSTS  WITH   AND   WITHOUT  TARIFF  BENEFITS. 

Witness  (continuing) .  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  considered  but  a 
few  samples  of  the  numerous  tariff  trusts.  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
explained  to  you  the  ways  in  which  the  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  enable  the  print- 
paper  trust  to  control  production  and  prices.  You  have  been  told  of  the  "hold  up" 
of  the  American  people  by  the  Plate  Glass  Trust,  which,  by  the  aid  of  high  tariff  duties, 
has  raised  prices  150  per  cent  within  3  years.  With  such  object  lessons  before  us,  is 
it  not  clear  to  all  that  the  tariff  does  foster  and  protect  trusts,  and  that  it  is  not  to-day 
a  dead  letter,  as  many  suppose? 

Compare  with  these  tariff-cemented  trusts  some  of  those  unfortunate  ones  which 
can  not  avail  themselves  of  tariff  duties  or  other  special  privileges.  Some  of  these 
aretheice,  biscuit,  flour-milling,  fisheries,  and  rice-milling  trusts.  See  what  happens 
to  these  trusts  when  they  attempt  to  imitate  the  protected  trusts  and  to  put  up  prices 
unduly!  Somehow  their  prices  will  not  hold.  They  can  not  prevent  competition 
for  any  considerable  time  and  they  soon  come  to  grief.  The  United  States  Flour 
ffilling  Company  has  had  to  reorganize  with  less  than  half  its  original  capital.  The 
Rice-Milling  Company  and  American  Fisheries  Company  have  greatly  reduced  their 
capitalizations.  It  is  useless  for  a  trust  to  attempt  to  pay  big  dividends  on  watered 
capital  unless  it  enjoys  special  privileges  of  some  kind. 

The  ice  trust  started  last  year  to  behave  like  other  trusts.  It  notified  its  customers — 
at  least  in  New  York  City — that  the  price  of  ice  to  ordinary  consumers  would  be  60 
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cents  per  hundred  after  a  certain  date.  Within  a  few  weeks  ice  was  being  sold  in 
New  York  City  at  the  ordinary  prices  of  25  to  40  cents  per  hundred.  The  newspaper 
agitation  at  the  time  may  have  aided  the  small  independent  concerns  in  getting 
customers  from  the  trust,  but  conditions  were  and  are  against  fancy  prices  on  ice,  and 
the  natural  evolution  in  this  industry  would  soon  have  brought  about  the  same  reaulte 
even  if  the  newspapers  had  remained  quiet. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  trust  problem  is  to  remove  protective-tariff 
duties.  When  we  have  cleared  the  field  of  tariff  trusts  we  can  look  around  and  see 
better  with  what  other  kinds  of  trusts  we  have  to  deal,  and  how  to  take  away  from 
them  the  other  special  privileges  which  make  them  dangerous  and  harmful,  instead 
of  beneficent  and  useful. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  19, 1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  W.  LAMB, 

President  New  England  Free  Trade  League. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Club  at  2.15 
p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  at  which  time  Mr.  Henry  Lamb  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PBESONAL  STATEMENT   OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-offlce  address. — A."  Henry 
W.  Lamb,  Brookline;  member  of  the  firm  of  Lamb  &  Ritchie,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  tell  us  about  the  membership,  organization,  and  object  of  the  league.— 
A.  The  object  of  the  league  is,  briefly,  to  free  our  trade,  our  industries,  and  our 
people  from  all  tariff  taxes,  except  those  imposed  for  revenue  only,  and  its  methods 
to  enlist  the  conscience,  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  New  England 
against  the  policy  called  protection,  which  now  taxes  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  develop  your 
ideas  as  to  how  the  tariff  affects  our  industries  injuriously,  and  if  it  will  not  discon- 
cert you,  we  may  ask  a  few  questions  from  time  to  time;  or,  if  you  proceed  with  a 
regular  statement,  we  will  reserve  the  most  of  our  questions  until  you  are  through.— 
A.  The  subject  is  broad.  I  had  expected  that  testimony  was  to  be  taken  solely  upon 
one  aspect  of  the  bearing  of  protective  taxes,  namely,  on  the  manner  in  which  tney 
affect  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  trusts.  I  had  no  opportunity,  of  course,  to 
prepare  myself  on  any  aspect  of  the  question,  but  on  that  one  I  jotted  down  a  few 
heads  under  which  I  will  proceed,  with  your  permission,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  add  at  the  close  of  my  testimony  a  brief  general  statement. 

DEFINITION   OF  TRUST. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  I  should  go  in  definition,  but  I  do  think  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  misunderstandings  or  the  possibiUty  of  quibbling,  and  for  that  reason  allow 
me  to  take,  for  my  own  purposes,  this  definition  of  a  trust:  An  organization  which 
has  a  practical  control  or  monopoly  in  this  country.  The  term  trust  is  not  a  good 
descriptive  name,  but  at  any  rate  that  is  what,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
word  has  come  to  mean.  Therefore,  to  save  any  misunderstanding,  I  wish  to  say 
that  when  I  refer  to  trusts  it  will  be  to  organizations  which  have  a  practical  control 
or  monopoly  in  this  country. 

• 

TARIFF  TRUSTS   IN   COMPARISON  WITH   OTHER  TRUSTS. 

I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  trusts  in  general.  I  believe  that  there  are  objec- 
tions to  all  such  organizations;  I  beheve  also  that  there  are  advantages  in  them,  and 
that  it  is  still  a  question  as  to  the  balance  between  the  evils  and  the  advantages. 
But  what  I  do  desire  is  to  prevent  the  evils,  and  the  remedies  for  those  evils  are  not 
always  apparent. 

Yet  there  is  one  class  where  the  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  apparent,  but 
especially  plain  and  just,  and  the  remedy  is  a  good  thing  in  itself.  I  refer  to  the 
class  of  trusts  that  I  call  tariff  trusts— that  is,  those  which  are  protected  by  the  pro- 
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tective  tax  in  the  tariff.  The  evils  in  the  other  trusts  are  almost  always  limited;  the 
e\al8  in  the  tariff  trusts  are  generally  Umited  only  by  the  rate  of  the  protective  duty. 

I  should  say  the  trust  in  general,  outside  of  the  tariff  trust,  takes  this  position: 
"We  are  rendering  a  service  better  than  anybody  else  can  render  it."  The  position 
of  the  tariff  trust  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  "Nobody  shall  render  this  service  but 
ourselves;  whether  it  can  be  rendered  better  by  anybody  else  or  not,  nobody  else 
shall  render  it. ' '  That,  I  should  say,  is  the  broad  distinction  between  trusts  in  general 
and  the  tariff  trusts. 

I  ought  further  to  say  that  I  have  no  accusations  to  bring  against  specific  tariff 
trusts;  that  my  relations  with  them  are  personally  pleasant  in  several  lines  of  busi- 
ness. I  must  myself  plead  guilty  to  being  to  a  small  degree  a  stockholder  in  some 
ol  them;  but  what  I  do  desire  is  to  prevent  the  United  States  Government  from  aid- 
ing them  in  obstructing  service,  for  that  is  what  they  do.  It  is  evident  that  if  some- 
body else  can  render  services  cheaper  than  these  tariff  trusts  are  rendering  it,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  tariff  prevents  that  service  being  rendered  more  cheaply, 
then  the  service  is  obstructed. 

EVILS  OF  TARIFF  TRUSTS — INJURY  TO   EXPORT  TRADE. 

Now,  there  are  several  aspects  of  these  trusts,  and  several  ways  in  which  they  affect 
not  only  the  consumer,  but  the  business  interests  or  industries  of  the  country.  They 
seriously  affect  the  growing  export  trade,  and  the  smaller  the  trade,  and  the  more 
recent  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the  more  it  needs  fostering,  the  harder  the  trust  bears 
upon  it. 

The  tariff  trusts  sell  their  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  they  do  here,  and  this  they 
are  enabled  to  do  by  the  protective  tariff.  If  the  goods  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, a  duty  must  be  paid,  which  enhances  the  price;  the  trusts  are  therefore  able  to 
a  certain  extent  to  extort  from  the  consumers  here  more  than  they  can  secure  if  they 
wish  to  sell  abroad.  They  do  desire  to  sell  abroad,  and  they  therefore  sell  abroad 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  to  corresponding  consumers  in  this  country.  Some  spe- 
cific instances  will  fairly  well  illustrate  that.  They  have  done  this,  for  instance,  with 
nails,  wire  nails,  steel  rails,  steel  billets,  steel_bars,  otc.  Now,  this  is  a  tax  on  the  export 
business.  A  man  that  is  going  to  produce  goods  into  which  these  things  enter,  and 
send  them  abroad  where  uiey  must  compete  with  foreign  products,  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage at  the  outset  by  having  to  pay  more  for  his  materials. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  present  a  smali  instance  of  that  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration, 
though  not  of  itself  of  great  importance.  The  sheet-metal  industry  in  this  country 
was  growing  very  rapidly  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  has  had  serious  checks  in  this  last 
year  or  two,  owing  to  the  increase-in  price  of  the  sheet  steel,  put  up  by  the  combi- 
nation. There  was  a  time,  in  1898  let  us  say,  when  the  makers  of  sheet  steel  in  this 
country,  competing  with  each  other,  had  put  down  the  price,  so  that  they  were  ren- 
dering great  service  in  supplying  steel  sheets  and  galvanized  sheets  at  a  low  price. 
The  result  was  not  only  a  growth  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  but  also  the  begin- 
ning of  a  healthy  export  trade.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  price  whether  these  goods, 
such  as  eaves  troughs,  and  conductor  pipe,  and  other  things  made  of  galvanized 
sheets,  could  be  sent  to  Canada,  and  we  had  already  begun  to  see  an  export  trade 
growing  up;  but  that  export  trade  has  disappeared  since  the  great  advance  in  the 
price  of  steel  sheets.  Galvanized  sheets  are  now  very  high — higher  than  the  other 
iiiid£  of  steel  to  which  I  have  alluded;  higher  in  proportion.  Of  that  fact  I  can 
satisfy  you  by  a  simple  table  of  prices,  but  you  can  easily  find  it  yourselves  from 
any  metal  reports.  Galvanized  sheets  are  among  the  things  which  are  exorbitantly 
high.  That  export  business  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  There  was  the  begin- 
■ling  of  a  healt£y  business.  Canada  is  an  admirable  country  for  corrugated  con- 
ductor pipe,  for  instance;  corrugated  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  in 
freezing.  Canada  is  a  country  where  that  would  be  used  much  more  tiian  in  the 
south  of  the  United  States.  That  export  business  has  almost  entirely  disappeared;  - 
the  goods  are  made  largely  in  Canada,  because  the  material  isjso  much  ch^per  there. 
The  labor-saving  devices  save  some  labor,  but  not  enough 'to  balance  the  increase 
in  cost.  How  far  also  Canada  will  go  in  retaliatory  duties  I  can  not  say.  That  is 
outside  my  present  testimony. 

Q.  Is  Canada  our  principal  market  for  that  kind  of  goods? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  market  must  be,  of  course,  a  cold  coun- 
try. The  particular  goods  to  which  I  have  alluded  would  not  sell  in  a  warm  covmtry 
W  any  considerable  extent. 

Now,  that  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  I  fear  tariff  trusts  will  affect  our 
growing  export  trade.  A  great  many  people  look  only  at  the  great  exports  of  staple 
products;  I  mean  the  great  staples  such  as  steel  rail3  and  steel  bars.    Their  attention 
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has  been  directed  to  these.  They  are  great  in  quantity,  and  they  will  grow;  but 
there  is  another  class  of  export  trade — the  Yankee-notion  class,  which  comprises 
almost  everything;  all  sorts  of  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron;  and  in  every  instance, 
of  course,  the  extra  price  that  the  producer  in  this  country  has  to  pay  for  his  steel 
or  iron  above  what  his  foreign  competitor  has  to  pay  is  so  much  of  a  handicap.  He 
may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business,  but  why  put  the  tax  on  him?  Why  oppress 
him? 

I  ought  to  state  that  the  rebate  paid  in  the  form  of  a  drawback,  while  of  assistance 
to  an  industry  with  an  export  trade  already  established  on  a  large  scale,  is  not  possi- 
ble in  the  case  of  a  small  business,  or,  if  possible,  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  business,  when  the  trade  needs  fostering,  it  can  not  get  the  rebate. 
You  see  the  large  industry  that  uses  foreign  material  for  foreign  export  trade  keeps 
separate  departments — a  department  especially  for  export  trade.  In  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  Governor  Ames  used  to  have,  you  would  find  a  special  department  for 
foreign  trade. 

Q.  The  shovel  industry? — A.  The  shovel  industry.  Anything  that  was  used  in 
that  department,  where  any  saving  could  be  made,  was  purchased  abroad,  and  an 
exact  account  of  it  could  be  kept  and  an  exact  demonstration  made  of  its  use  in  the 
exported  goods  and  the  rebate  secured.  But  in  the  small  industries,  in  the  case  of 
novelties,  that  rebate  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Special  rulings  have  to  be  obtained,  and 
there  are  other  difficulties.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  that  a  given  mate- 
rial has  actually  been  used.  That  involves  considerable  expense  and  a  publicity 
that  many  manufacturers  do  not  desire. 

EVILS  OF  TARIFF  TRUSTS — CHECK   UPON   DOMESTIC   BUSINESS. 

Then,  I  should  say  in  domestic  trade  the  effects  of  these  tariff  trusts  and  their 
extortions  are  still  worse  than  in  foreign  trade.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  so  readily 
seen.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  efiect  upon  the  consumer  as  far  as  trade  is  con- 
cerned. It  stops  him  from  buying.  It  will  not  always  do  that.  Rises  in  price  will 
not  always  stop  buying,  because  many  other  things  come  in.  A  great  many  other 
things  lead  to  brisk  trade,  but  the  trade  is  always  checked,  whether  it  is  brisk  or 
not,  by  the  arbitrary  rise  in  price;  no  question  that  it  would  be  larger  it  it  were  not 
for  the  higher  price. 

That  is  what  we  have  seen  in  these  steel  trusts.  They  have  imposed  a  great  check 
on  building  operations.  Surely  no  better  proof  could  be  desired  of  that  than  the  fact 
that  the  steel  trusts  themselves  were  forced  to  lower  their  prices.  But  they  have  not 
put  them  as  low  as. they  should.  They  have  found,  finally,  that  the  exorbitant  prices 
they  were  asking  affected  their  business  so  injuriously  that  for  their  own  interests 
they  lowered  the  price.  But  they  were  some  time  in  finding  it  out.  The  whole 
year  1899,  almost,  was  a  year  of  great  oppression  to  those  engaged  in  building  opera- 
tions. Where  they  had  no  contracts  already  made  at  the  low  prices,  there  was  a 
serious  check  to  building.  I  could  cite  an  instance  in  Boston  where  a  large  building 
was  rented.  A  competitor  of  the  tenant  desired  the  owners  of  that  building  to  jiut 
up  one  just  like  it  for  him;  but  they  could  not  rent  it  to  him  at  the  same  price 
because  of  the  exorbitant  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  materials.  There  was  a 
case  where  building  was  checked  and  industry  was  checked  and  trade  was  checked, 
all  by  the  arbitrary  increase  in  price. 

It  puts  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  in  the  line  of  one  of  these  trusts,  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  few  who  control  the  trust.  Their  judgment  may  be  good  or  it  may 
be  bad.  If  it  is  bad,  and  they  keep  the  prices  up,  the  whole  industry  of  building, 
for  example,  is  checked.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  good  judgment. 
There  are  some  monopolies  that  are  regulated  by  men  whose  business  judgment  has 
been  singularly  sound  in  that  respect;  but  I  urge  that  experience  has  repeatedly 
proved  it  unsafe  to  give  to  any  set  of  business  men  such  arbitrary  power  over  the 
business  of  the  whole  country,  as  is  bestowed  upon  these  trust  managers  by  the 
protective  taxes  in  our  tariff. 

EVILS  OF  TARIFF  TRUSTS — ARBITRARY   PRICES. 

Now,  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tariff  trusts  affect  business  men 
as  distinguished  from  consumers— the  way  they  affect  the  great  mass  of  men.  The 
increases  in  price  are  all  arbitrary.  They  are  not  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  or  upon  the  general  run  of  the  market,  and  the  business  ability  which  con- 
sists in  foreseeing  the  occasion  for  a  rise  and  in  providmg  for  it,  is  eliminated  entirely. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  in  regard  to  arbitrary  drops.  When  a  trust,  such  as  to 
lead  trust,  for  its  own  reasons  drops  the  price,  it  is  done  without  warning.    I^i '"'' 
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example,  was  $4.70  per  hundred  pounds  or  $4.75,  and  in  the  year  1900,  suddenly  and 
without  any  warning,  the  managers  of  the  trust  made  a  large  drop  in  the  price,  and 
then  another,  until  the  price  had  reached  $3.75.  That  was  a  relief,  certainly,  to  con- 
sumers who  happened  to  be  in  the  market  just  at  that  time.  It  was  done  probably 
for  certain  business  reasons  relating  to  the  purchase  of  ore,  and  when  these  objects 
were  obtained  the  price  was  again  arbitrarily  put  up,  until  now  the  price  for  lead  is 
J4.37i.  Now,  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  business  men  in 
the  metal  trade.  They  do  not  speak  to  me  as  moderately  as  I  am  speaking  to  you 
about  the  changes  in  the  price  of  lead  by  the  trust.  With  a  system  of  open  competi- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  whatever  causes  affected  the  price  of  lead,  the  rise  and  fall 
would  have  been  more  gradual — would  have  been  more  evenly  distributed — and  the 
oppression  on  anyone  who  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  goods  at  the  time  of  the  high 
pnce  would  not  have  been  so  great.    That  is  an  instance  of  the  way  the  trusts  affect 


I  do  not  know  how  many  trusts  there  are  in  this  country,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  that  are  not  in  any  way  protected  by  the  tariff. 
Yet  they  are,  many  of  them,  the  creatures  of  the  tariff  in  this  way,  that  they  have 
been  formed  for  self-protection  against  the  tariff  trusts,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
caused  by  the  tariff. 

The  organizations  of  middlemen  are  in  that  sense  trusts.  They  are  combinations 
to  secure  a  monopoly  in  certain  districts,  and  in  very  many  cases  these  organizations 
are  due  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  self -protection  by  these  business  men  against  the 
exactions  and  the  caprices  of  the  trust,  and  they  are  formed  to  avoid  the  eff ecte  of  these 
arbitrary  rises  and  drops  of  the  price.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  of  evidence  given  before  this  commission,  that  sometimes 
there  is  retaliation  on  the  part  of  these  organizations;  that  it  is  "diamond  cut  dia- 
mond," and  that  the  tariff  trusts  are  thus  led  on  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  demands  of  the  other  organizations,  for  which  the  tariff  trusts  themselves  are  to 
blame. 

EVILS   OF   TARIFF  TRUSTS RESULTS    OF    LACK    OF    COMPETITION. 

Then,  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  lack  of  competition.  In  the  first  place,  there 
seems  to  be  a  disappearance  of  services  that  were  formerly  rendered.  How  far  that 
evil  will  be  cured  later  on  remains  to  be  seen.  The  middleman  rendered  a  service, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  paid  for  it;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered  will  be  so  much  desired  that  he  will  come  back.  He  has  been 
crowded  out  in  many  cases  by  the  trust,  and  the  service  he  used  to  render  is  not 
now  rendered  at  all.  For  instance,  there  were  certain  men  whose  information  as  to 
the  different  mills  that  make  sheet  steel  or  tin  plates  was  of  value  to  their  customers. 
But  the  trusts  fill  the  orders  of  their  customers  from  the  mills  where  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  them  to  do  so.  That  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  service  that  has  been 
wiped  out,  leaving  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust. 

The  same  way  with  delay.  Under  a  system  of  competition,  during  the  period 
when  the  steel  combinations  were  not  in  existenee,  the  purchaser  could  choose  from 
all  the  sellers  in  the  mafket,  and  there  was  rarely  a  time,  even  in  a'period  of  brisk 
business,  when  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  some  mill  to  agree  to  furnish  its  goods 
promptly;  but  where  there  is  but  one  seller,  the  trust,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  has 
been  proven  by  experience,  that  the  trust  will  fill  that  order  when  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  trust  to  fill  it.  Instead  of  a  lot  of  separate  competing  concerns  striving 
to  render  the  service,  and  so  anxious  to  render  it  that  they  will  furnish  the  goods 
promptly  even  at  the  cost  of  some  little  disadvantage,  the  order  is  now  taken  by  the 
only  seller  that  there  is,  and  is  filled  at  the  convenience  of  that  seller. 

That  is  exactly  what  takes  place,  of  course,  with  any  monopoly,  whether  a  tariff 
trust  or  a  street  railroad.  The  street  railway,  of  course,  runs  its  cars  for  profit,  and 
it  may  render  a  great  service  to  the  community,  but  there  are  certain  times  of  the 
day  when  the  street  railway  does  not  run  as  many  cars,  and  it  is  governed  in  that 
matter  by  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  How  far  it  will  push  its  narrow  view  of 
profit  and  loss  depends  on  the  sound  business  judgment  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  it. 
If  they  are  not  men  of  sound  business  judgment,  they  will  push  it  so  far  as  to  incom- 
mode their  customers,  and  that  is  exactly  what  some  of  the  managers  of  the  trusts  in 
this  country  have  done.  They  have  filled  orders  only  when  it  was  convenient  for 
them  to  do  so.  They  have  filled  orders  from  the  individual  plants  they  chose  to  fill 
them  from,  and  often  with  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  customer. 
_  That,  I  beheve,  you  will  find  to  be  the  universal  testimony  of  every  man  engaged 
m  the  wholesale  metal  business  in  this  city.  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  all  of  them 
personally,  but  I  know  many  of  them;  and  if  it  may  be  admitted  as  testimony—it  is, 
of  course,  hearsay  testimony — all,  without  regard  to  political  party,  and  without 
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regard  to  whether  or  not  they  share  my  beliefs  about  protection  and  free  trade,  unite 
in  complaining  about  the  inconvenience  and  losses  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected since  these  great  steel  combinations,  such  as  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  have  been  formed. 

Now,  I  have  not  mentioned  these  two  companies  because  I  think  they  are  worse 
than  others,  but  because  I  daily  hear  complamts  of  that  sort  about  them.  I  have 
the  most  pleasant  relations  with  the  gentlemen  who  manage  both  these  companies. 
I  have  not  myself  been  a  very  great  sufferer  from  these  inconveniences.  I  have  suf- 
fered somewhat,  but  my  complaint  is  not  on  my  own  account;  it  is  the  usual  com- 
plaint of  business  men. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  deterioration.  I  suppose  that  wherever  competition 
ceases  the  spur  to  produce  goods  better  becomes  less  sharp.  About  a  year  ago  I  was 
gratified  by  having  a  man  come  to  me  after  I  had  made  that  statement  and  give  me 
a  little  bit  of  personal  information.  He  said  that  the  superintendent  of  a  certain 
wire  works  had  said  to  him:  "My  object  in  life  is  gone.  I  used  to  take  a  pride  in 
producing  the  best  wire  made  in  this  country.  It  is  all  one  now."  I  was  interested 
in  that  statement,  but  after  a  time  it  passed  from  my  mind.  Within  a  month  the 
foreman  of  one  of  our  departments  where  we  used  wire  came  in  and  said:  "The  wire 
we  have  been  getting  for  some  time  is  inferior  to  what  we  used  to  get."  It  seems  to 
me  you  have  there  testimony  from  both  ends  as  to  the  deterioration  in  the  product 
that  takes  place  when  the  stimulus  of  competition  is  removed. 

The  object  of  my  talk  thus  far  has  been  to  show  that,  whatever  of  benefits  there 
may  be  in  combination,  there  are  evils,  and  I  can  not  help  feeling  that,  with  the 
power  which  this  commission  has  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  obtain  figures 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  obtain,  you  will  find  these  statements  of 
mine  to  be  borne  out  as  to  the  evils  of  combination. 

REMEDY    FOE  THE    EVILS    OP   TARIFF   TRUSTS THE    BABCOCK    BILL. 

Now,  if  I  may  assume  that  I  have  given  you  some  ground  for  supposing  there  may 
be  evils  in  these  tariff  trusts,  let  me  inquire  whether  there  are  benefits  in  combinar 
tion:  and  if  so,  whether  the  community  gets  the  benefits  in  the  case  of  the  tariff 
trusts. 

I  think  this  may  be  said,  that  wherever  an  organization  has  a  practical  control  or 
monopoly  in  this  country  and  has  taken  advantage  of  its  protection  by  the  tariff  to 
raise  prices  arbitrarily,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  without  further  argument  on  my  part, 
that  in  that  case  the  benefits  derived  from  combination  are  taken  by  the  combines 
and  not  given  in  any  respect  to  the  community.  We  have  in  these  cases  the  evils 
without  the  benefits.  We  have  extortion  practiced  on  the  consumer.  We  have 
inconvenience  and  loss  occasioned  to  the  middleman  who  is  still  found  to  be  of  use. 
We  have  deterioration  in  the  product.  We  have  a  tax  on  the  growing  export  trade. 
We  have  all  these  evils.  The  community  bears  them  all  and  does  not  derive  one  of 
the  benefits  that  there  may  be  in  combination. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  trusts,  or  whether  the  evils  of  great 
combinations  balance  the  benefits  derived  from  them,  as  I  said  before.  What  I 
desire  to  see  in  legislation  affecting  trusts  is  something  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  benefits  of  combination,  if  there  are  any,  but  will  insure  the  sharing  of  its  bene- 
fits with  the  community.  I  see  no  other  way  in  the  case  of  tariff  trusts  than  the 
removal  of  the  protective  tax. 

I  have  recently  seen  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Babcock.  I  have  some 
hesitation  in  speaking  of  that  bill.  It  would  require  very  long  and  careful  study  to 
say  exactly  what  its  effect  would  be.  It  is  evidently  a  capricious  bill,  because  it 
omits  many  articles  in  Schedule  C,  the  metal  schedule,  where  it  has  included  others 
of  a  very  similar  nature.  But,  while  not  being  willing  to  say  that  that  bill  is  a  thor- 
oughly excellent  measure,  I  do  desire  to  see  it  passed,  because  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  step  in  the  right  direction. 

My  own  position  about  such  measures  is  this:  I  have  no  part  in  the  making  of  the 
laws  of  this  country;  that  duty  belongs  to  those  to  whom  the  people  have  given  it. 
The  only  part  that  I  take  in  relation  to  it  is  educational.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  evil  in  the  protective  tariff,  and  that  there  always  has  been,  and  I  am  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  state  my  case.  But  when  you  ask  me  what  I  desire  for  a 
remedy,  I  say  that  I  wish  first  to  convince  you  of  the  evil,  and  then  whatever  rational 
step  you  may  take  to  remedy  the  evil,  I  desire  to  support  you  in  it.  If  you  won't  do  it 
my  way,  do  it  your  way;  only  do  it.  That  is  the  position  I  am  ready  to  take,  because 
I  believe  that  every  step  of  progress  in  that  direction  will  inevitably  lead  to  another. 
If  they  start  with  Mr.  Babcock's  bill,  I  do  not  believe  they  will  let  the' other  tanfi 
trusts  alone.    That  is  why  I  give  my  approval  to  suqh  a  bill  as  that. 
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EFFECT  or   THE   PEOTEOTIVE  TARIFF    UPON   THE   COUNTRY'S    INDUSTRIES. 

I  wish  to  add  just  a  few  words  about  the  general  question  of  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  on  industries.  When  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  rates  in  1897,  I 
tried  very  hard  to  §et  some  of  my  friends  here  who  were  protectionists  to  say  how 
they  expected  that  increase  was  going  to  do  any  good  to  trade.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  get  tnem  to  say  exactly,  but  I  think  some  of  them  said  that  they  expected  the" 
increased  duty  would  benefit  industry  in  this  country,  because  it  would  check  the 
importation  of  gdods  in  competition  with  those  which  were  made  in  this  country.  I 
asked  them  how  much  they  thought  these  importations  would  be  checked,  and  that 
question  they  generally  did  not  answer;  but  as  well  as  I  could  learn,  some  of  them 
expected  it  would  amount  annually  to  $200, 000, 000.-  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
importations  have  not  been  reduced  to  that  extent;  but  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  they  have  been  shifted;  that  the  importations  that  have  taken  place  have  been 
on  different  lines,  so  that  possibly  a  change  in  imports  has  occurred  of  considerable 
amount.  I  asked  what  proportion  of  the  annual  trade  of  the  country  they  thought 
that  1200,000,000  was,  and  as  well  as  I  could  make  out  there  was  no  great  difference 
of  opinion — it  was  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the'  country. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  was  an  instance  of  what  I  have  always  claimed, 
that  business  prosperity  is  not  a  question  of  high  duties  or  of  low  duties.  I  myself 
do  not  ever  care  much  to  discuss  the  protective  tariff  from  that  ^standpoint.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  high  tariff  tax  always  injures  trade,  or  that  a  low  one  always  pro- 
motes it,  or  vice  versa.  I  think  the  great  factors  that  affect  trade,  that  cause  com- 
mercial expansion  or  commercial  depression,  commercial  activity  or  commercial 
dullness,  are  far  beyond  any  control  through  changes  in  the  tariff  poUcy.  That  is 
what  I  think  about  the  direct  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  industries  of  the  country. 

THE  TARIFF  CONSIDERED   WITH   REFERENCE  TO  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION. 

But  there  is  an  indirect  effect  on  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  social  question.  I  can  not  believe  that  any  industrial  system  is  well  \ 
founded  that  is  based  upon  privilege,  upon  taxing  the  whole  country  for  the  benefit  { 
of  the  few.  The  number  of  those  who  would  be  directly  exposed  injuriously  to  the 
competition  of  imported  foreign  products,  if  every  protective  tax  were  swept  away, 
varies  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  all  our  workers,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  must  have  sunii 
far  below  5  per  cent.  I  can  not  believe  that  any  industrial  system  is  sound  that  is 
founded  on  an  injustice  like  that.  I  believe  as  the  people  find  that  out  they  will- be 
more  and  more  discontented;  and  I  think  now  that  much  of  the  discontent  in  this 
country,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  ways  With  which  I  am  very  far  from  being 
in  agreement,  is  at  bottom  based  on  this  grievance.  I  think  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  West  and  South  have  felt  that  something  hurt  them,  and  that  it  came 
from  the  East  and  North.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  country  to  have  that 
sectional  feeling. 

Then  I  see  also  the  bad  effects  of  educating  people  to  look  to  the  Government  for 
Illation  in  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  their  immediate  circle  of  friends.  Instead 
of  trying  to  secure  relief  by  removing  all  favors  from  the  few,  they  are  showing 
already  a  tendency  to  have  the  Government  extend  its  favors  so  as  to  take  in  my 
class  or  your  claas  or  some  other  class. 

It  seems  to  me  one  rule  for  all  is  the  only  sound  rule,  and  that  is  justice.  That  is 
my  great  objection  to  the  protective  tariff,  that  it  is  not  just;  and,  I  say  it  with  regret, 
throughout  the  history  of  protective  tariffs  in  this  country,  it  has  been  possible  to 
impose  them  only  by  improper  influence. 

THE   RELATION   OF   COMBINATIONS   TO    THE  TARIFF. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  there  not  combinations  in  foreign  countrfes? — A.  I 
have  never  been  over;  I  do  not  know.     I  hear  there  are. 

Q.  Are  those  combinations  fostered  or  encouraged  by  protective  tariffs?-^A.  Not 
m  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  combination  is  the  prot6g6  of  the 
tarif£?-A.  No.  ^  . 

Q.  How  would  you  reach  a  combination  that  was  not  the  special  favokte  of  the 
tariff? — A.  I  should  study  that  after  I  had  reached  the  one  that  I  see  the  plain 
remedy  for. , 

Q.  How  far,  in  considering  this  matter,  have  you  considered  its  relations  to  the 
workingmen? — A.  A  good  deal.  I  have  been  rather  interested  in  some  of  the  testi- 
mony that  your  commission  has  taken.  One  gentleman  has  increased  the  price  of 
nis  products  some  150  per  cent  and  increased  the  price  of  his  labor  5  per  cent. 
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Q.  Waa  there  not  any  reason  given  for  that  discrepancy?  la  it  fair  to  make  that 
statement  alone  without  the  explanation  that  went  with  it? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
fair.  He  did  give  explanations,  but  it  is  fair  to  make  that  statement  alone,  because 
the  explanations  were  worse  than  inadequate. 

Q.  Supposing  that  his  raw  material  had  gone  up  sufficiently  to  justify  that  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  product?— A.  The  materials  which  he  cited  were  quite  a  number  of 
them  also  the  recipients  of  tariff  bounty,  but  the  rise  in  them  only  accounted  for  a 
portion  of  the  extortionate  increase  in  his  selling  prices. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  into  the  subject  far  enough  to  make  any  comparison  between 
wages  paid  in  tWs  country  and  in  Europe  in  the  same  industry? — A.  Yes;  I  waa 
much  interested  in  the  testimony  of  that  gentleman.  The  wages  that  he  presented 
were  in  every  case  wages  by  the  month  and  not  by  the  piece.  It  seems  to  me 
that  comparison  of  wages  by  the  piece  is  the  only  fair  comparison.  I  have  not  gone 
into  that;  I  have  not  the  leisure,  the  means,  or  the  opportunity. 

Q.  Assuming  the  statement  generally  made  to  be  true,  that  the  wages  in  this  coun- 
try are  twice  as  high  as  they  are  in  competing  foreign  countries,  do  you  not  think  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  or  a  removal  of  the  tariff  would  affect  wages  paid  to  labor?— 
A.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  an  assumption  to  make.  I  never  have  considered  that, 
because  I  have  never  considered  such  an  assumption  to  be  true. 

THE  TARIFF   WITH   RKFEEENOE  TO  THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  country  generally  is  any  better  to-day  than 
it  was  4  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  difference? — A.  To  the  general  commercial  activity 
that  has  swept  over  the  whole  world,  and  further  to  the  very  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances  that  led  to  our  ability  to  supply  gr^t  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  a  time  when  there  was  a  short  supply  and  a  great  demand  for  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  conditions  from  1890  or  1894  to  1897?  Can  you 
explain  the  conditions  in  a  similar  way? — A.  Yes.  I  should  say  we  shared  in  the 
very  general  commercial  depression  that  existed  all  over  the  world  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  aggravated,  of  course,  by  the  condition  of  our  currency.  We  should  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  depression  better  with  a  sounder  currency. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Government  from  1894  to  1897  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time? — A.  I  do  not.  I  can  not  see 
that  it  could  have  affected  it  to  any  great  extent.  It  may  have  in  individual 
instances,  but  not  in  general.  So  far  as  business  generally  is  concerned,  it  somewhat 
improved  as  a  matter  of  fact  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  in  1894.  There  was'  a 
steady  improvement  from  then  on,  though  very  slow;  but  we  did  not  get  out  of  our 
troubles  xintil  the  enormous  effect  was  felt  of  our  fortunate  circumstances,  which  I 
have  just  explained. 

Q.  The  advantages  of  production  without  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  are  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  competitors  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes; 
without  the  interposition  of  a  protective  tariff;  she  has  a  very  large  revenue  tariff. 

Q.  Waa  there  not  a  large  importation  to  this  country  of  certain  lines  of  goods  from 
1894  to  1897,  which  goods  are  not  imported  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?— A.  In  the  first  place,  between  1894  and  1898,  in  many 
lines  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  was  very  greatly  lowered,  so  that  it  no 
longer  became  advantageous  to  purchase  goods  abroad.  They  could  be  bought 
cheaper  in  this  country. 

Q.  Well,  immediately  after  1894  the  importations  of  certain  lines  of  goods 
increased?^-A.  And  some  decreased. 

Q.  And  some  decreased;  but  those  on  which  there  had  been  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  increaaed? — A.  Of  some  that  waa  true;  but  they  increased  for  a  while  and  then 
fell  off  again.     They  fell  off  when  American  prodtMers  met  the  competition. 

Q.  How  were  they  able  to  do  so? — A.  By  virtue  of  the  facilities  and  wonderful 
natural  resources  of  this  country.  f* 

Q.  Did  they  not  also  meet  it  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  labor? — A.  In  some 
cases,  yes;  in  some,  no. 

Q.  In  most  cases  did  they  not  so  meet  it? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  a  single  leading  industry  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff  that 
did  not  reduce  wages  from  1894  to  1897?— A.  I  have  not  the  figures  here.  I  can  give 
you  my  recollection.  It  is  that  the  great  drops  in  wages  came  before  the  competi- 
tion was  thus  met;  that  there  were  drops  in  wages  about  the  time  of  which  you 
speak,  but  these  drops  had  already  taken  place. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  precipitated  by  a  forecast  of  the  conditions  that  to_  manu- 
facturers seemed  inevitable? — A.  I  do  not  think  tliey  were  caused  in  these  special  hnes 
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by  other  causes  than  those  that  led  to  a  reduction  of  wages  in  many  lines  not  at  all 
affected  by  changes  in  the  tariff.  There  was  a  very  general  depression,  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding — a  depression  in  all  lines.  Not  only  were  the  wages  of  the  very 
email  percentage  of  our  workers  who  were  exposed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  foreign 
competition  lowered,  but  there  was  a  general  lowering  of  wages.  What  operated  in 
all  iodustriea  of  the  country  generally  is  a  sufficient  explanation,  rather  than  what 
took  place  in  particular  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  drop  in  wages  preceding  the  tariff  agitation  of  1887-88 — along 
there? — A.  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  increases  in  wages  under  the  McKinley  tariff? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  You  recollect  there  were  some? — A.  A  few. 

Q.  And  you,  of  course,  know  of  increases  in  your  own  rate  of  wages  since  1897 
under  the  Dingle^  bill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  regard  it  simply  as  a  coincidence  that  the  increase  took  place? — A.  No;  I 
think  it  was  caused  by  the  revival  of  commercial  activity. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  restriction  of  the  Ajnerican 
market  to  American  products? — A.  In  some  few  cases  it  may  have;  in  the  general 
nm  of  cases,  no. 

THE  TIN-PLATE   INDUSTRY  WITH    KEFERENCE   TO    THE   TARIFF. 

Q.  Yqu  refer  to  the  tin-plate  industry  in  one  of  your  illustrations.  In  your  own 
line  of  business  are  you  users  of  tin  plate? — A.  To  a  small  extent. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  briefly,  what  is  your  own  line  of  industry? — A.  Sheet-metal 
goods  made  of  tin  plates  and  copper  and  shee^^teel,  with  some  specialties  in  addition. 

Q.  Pressed  tinware? — A.  That  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  business. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  tin-plate  business  covering  a  period  of  10  or  12 
years? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  standard  tin — taking  some  particular 
grade — in,  say,  1889,  and  using  that  same  grade  further  as  an  illustration,  give  the 
prices  down  to  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  can. 

Table^  showing  prices  of  tin  plate  per  pound. 


FisSal  year. 


New  York 

Price  In 

pnce. 

bond. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

4 

3 

4.2 

3.2 

5.1 

3.6 

5.2 

3 

5.1 

2.9 

4.9 

2.7 

3.9 

2.5 

Fiscal  year. 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

July  1,1899, 
July  1,1900 
July  1,1901, 


Q.  Can  you  recollect  approximately  the  amount  of  tin  plate  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1889? — ^A.  Without  any  difficul+y.     There  was  practically  none. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  much  was  produced  in  1900? — ^A.  There  was  produced 
7,500,000  boxes,  100  pounds  to  the  box.     That  would  be  750,000,000  pounds. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  the  vast  increase  in  the  industry  in  the  United 
States? — A.  Yes;  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  purchase  tin  plate 
elsewhere. 

Q._  Do  you  also  recollect  the  comparative  price  of  100  pounds  of  tin  plate  in  1889 
and  in  1900? — A.  Yes;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  price  in  1889  was  not  the 
price  of  the  tin  plate.  It  was  the  price  of  the  tin  plate  with  $1  a  box  added.  That 
was  a  heavy  duty. 

Q.  Was  not  that  purely  a  revenue  duty? — A.  It  was  at  that  time,-  it  produced 
revenue  and  nothing  else;  it  was  a  heavy. revenue  duty. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  duty  that  you  favor? — A.  Please  excuse  me  from  saying  that  I 
ever  favored  any  revenue  duty.  I  do  not  object  to  revenue  duties,  but  please  do  not 
say  that  I  ever  favored  that  duty. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  you  favored  a  duty  for  r3venue7 — 
A.  I  do  not  attack  revenue  duties;  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  them. 

■Above  table  was  later  supplied  by  the  witness,  with  the  following  explanation:  "  The  request  for 
return  oj  revised  proofs  within  3  days  compels  me  to  give  a  table  which  I  have  at  hand  instead  of 
JMctly  the  figures  asked  for.  The  difference,  which  is  Immaterial,  is  this:  First,  the  figures  happen 
to  be  prices  per  pound  Instead  of  per  hundred  pounds  though  exactly  proportional.  Second,  Instead 
M  selecting  one  grade  1  give  the  price  per  pound  on  all  tin  plates  consumed." 
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Q.  You  can,  of  course,  differentiate  the  terminology  to  suit  yourself;  but  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  ^ou  were  not  in  favor  of  any  duties  except 
duties  laid  for  revenue?— A.  Except  duties  laid  for  revenue  only — the  word  "only" 
is  important. 

Q.  Was  not  the  tariff  duty  on  tin  j)late  levied  for  revenue  only  in  1889?— A.  No;  I 
must  say  that  I  believe  it  was  laid  with  an  ulterior  purpose;  that  so  far  aa  revenue 
was  concerned,  that  duty  would  have  been  swept  away  in  1883. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  approximately  the  amount  of  importation  of  tin  in  1889?— A 
About  7,000,000  boxes. 

Q.  That  was  nearly  the  entire  production  in  the  United  States  in  19007 — A.  Oh,  the 
consumption  must  have  grown  since  then;  it  certainly  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  how  many  j)eople  in  the  United  States  have 
been  given  employment  directly  in  the  new  tin-plate  industry? — ^A.  I  do  not;  I  know 
how  many  it  was  claimed  would  be  given  employment.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
are  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  industry  would  have  been  established  here  but  for  the 
protective  duty  on  tin  plate? — A.  It  is  always  very  hard  to  say  what  would  have 
happened;  I  think  that  as  far  as  supplying  the  western  part  of  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  industry  would  have  been  established  without  the  change  that  was  made 
in  1890.  I  am  convinced  of  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  price  of  steel  was  so  greatly 
reduced  between  1890  and  1897  and  1898. 

Q.  Since  you  object  to  what  you  call  a  monoply  in  business,  as  we  all  do,  I  sup- 
pose you  favor  the  competition  of  different  establishments  in  this  country?— A.  1 
most  thoroughly  believe  in  the  competitive  system. 

Q.  There  are  6  independent  tin-plate  plants  in  this  country,  and  the  managers  or 
owners  of  some  of  those  plants  have  testified  before  this  commission  that  if  the 
duties  on  tin  plate  were  repealed  the  effect  would  be  to  kill  their  plants,  and  there- 
fore to  kill  the  domestic  competition  with  the  tin  plate  trust.  Do  you  think  they 
are  in  error  about  it? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  I  think  they  are  in  error  in  claim- 
ing any  advantages  from  their  competition  to  the  consumer  as  yet.  There  are  no 
evidences  in  the  market  conditions  of  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  their  competi- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  called  a  trust  an  organization  which  has 
practical  control  or  monopoly.  A  trust,  in  my  opinion,  may  not  have  a  complete 
monopoly;  yet  if  it  has  such  a  very  general  control  of  the  business  that  competition  is 
weak  and  slight,  it  is  still  a  practice  monopoly.  In  this  particular  case,  smce  those 
gentlemen  entered  upon  the  building  of  mills  to  compete  with  the  tin  plate  trust, 
circumstances  have  considerably  changed.  In  some  cases  the  plants  have  been 
abandoned.  In  others,  I  have  seen  in  metal  papers  that  the  plants  have  been  sold 
to  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  thus  wiping  out  entirely  that  competitipn 
which  they  had  led  us  to  think  they  were  giving.  And  let  it  be  said  stiU  further 
that  the  recent  great  combination  in  the  production  of  steel  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  plants  outside  of  the  trust  to  compete  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  these  independent  plants  are  not  seriously  competing 
for  the  trade? — A.  That  is  my  information  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it 
from  the  ordinary  sources  that  are  open  to  men  in  the  metal  business. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  the  independent  plants  have  not  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  down? — A.  The  fact  that  the  price  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  Company  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  goods  in  the  market,  with 
some  additions  of  course  for  freight,  and  often  a  small  amount  for  immediate  service, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  But  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  makes  the  price, 
and  its  price  is  the  price  at  which  purchases  have  to  be  made. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  profits  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  are  excessive?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  profits  are.     They  have  paid  dividends  on  a  capitaliza-  ' 
tion  vastly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  their  plants.     In  that  respect  I  think  they  may 
be  said  to  be  excessive.    They  have  also  made  additions  to  their  surplus,  I  suppose. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  their  profits,  but  they  must  have  been  large. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  the  business  world  that  when  any  business  becomes  inordinately 
profitable  others  are  apt  to  engage  in  it? — A.  It  would  be  a  fact  but  for  the  existence  of 
allied  combinations  which  may  prevent  others  from  engaging  in  that  business,  and 
that  is  the  case  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  The  allied  combinations 
can  practically  prevent  competition  for  a  considerable  time. 

Q.  Howcan  they  prevent  it?— A.  A  tin-plate  mill  must  have  steel.  It  can  not  buy 
steel  bars  except  from  the  great  combination,  or  at  any  rate  it  can  not  buy  steel  bars 
at  a  price  below  the  price  named  by  that  combination,  which  has  practical  control  of 
the  production  of  steel  bars.  The  alliance  starting  from  the  bottom,  starting  from  the  , 
ore,  manufacturing  billets,  and  then  steel  sheets,  can  practically  drive  out  any  sheet 
mill  which  would  have  to  buy  its  billets  of  that  combination. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  duty  on  steel  bars  or  the  duty  on  black  sheets 
were  repealed,  independent  plants  would  be  able  to  get  those  articles  at  a  lower  price 
than  at  present? — A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  bars;  I  feel  reasonably  sure  as  to  steel 
sheets.  Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Babcock's  bill  omits  the  class  of  steel  sheets  of 
which  tin  plates  are  made.  If  his  bill  passes  as  it  stands  (judging  from  the  brief 
examination  that  I  have  so  far  had  the  time  to  give  it),  his  bill  would  not  make  it 
possible  for  tinning  mills  or  "  dipperies, "  as  they  are  called,  to  start  in  this  country  in 
competition  with  the  trust  in  tin  plates. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  omitted  that  class? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  from  accident  or  design? — A.  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Is  the  foreign  price  such,  relative  to  the  price  in  this  country,  that  the  prob- 
ability is  that  if  the  duty  were  repealed,  the  makers  of  tin  plate  here  could  get  their 
material  at  a  lower  price  than  now? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  would  import  sheet  steel,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  freight 
that  steel  very  far  into  the  country  in  competition  with  American  sheet  steel. 

Q.  But  if  the  duty  on  tin  plates  were  also  repealed  at  the  same  time,  would  there 
be  any  occasion  for  importiug  sheet  steel  for  making  tin  plates? — A.  No;  but  any- 
body can  make  tin  plates  if  he  has  the  sheet  steel;  you  could  do  it  here  in  this  room. 
A  complete  tin  plate  mill  rolls  sheet  steel. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  it  was  the  duty  on  sheet  steel  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  the  tin-plate  industry  before  the  McKinley  tariff  was  enacted? — A. 
No;  I  think  it  was  the  high  price  of  steel  generally-  that  is  to  say,  from  the  ore  and 
the  billet  through  to  the  sheet. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  DESIEABILITY  OP  TAEIPP   LEGISLATION. 

Q.  Now,  you  referred  to  the  Babcock  bill.  I  do  not  understand  you  as  indorsing 
it  or  commending  it  except  aa  an  entering  wedge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  that  bill  should  be  enacted,  or  something  similar  to  it? — 
A.  Something  similar  to  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  you  can  not  practically  in  Congress  amend  one  schedule  in 
the  tariff  without  opening  the  whole  tariff  question? — ^A.  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  that  as  an  evil  or  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune? — A.  It  ought  to 
be  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune;  unless  maUgn  influences  should  step  in,  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  great  good  fortune. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  whenever  the  tariff  undergoes  a  general  revision  there  is  a 
considerable  suspension  of  trade  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  incident  to  such  revi- 
sion?—A.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  need  of  such  delays  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  such 
revisions  of  the  tariff.  If  the  responsibUity  for  delay  in  that  case  is  properly  brought 
home,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a  delay. 

■§.  Congress  being  a  deliberative  body  and  made  up  of  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  long  delay? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  some  delay 
is  unavoidable.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  to  the  protective  system,  that  relief 
from  its  oppression  can  not  be  obtained  without  a  certain  amount  of  delay  and  injury 
to  business.  I  think  those  that  impose  the  taxes  should  bear  the  blame  of  the  delay, 
and  not  those  who  have  protested  against  them.  They  were  warned  against  it  as  far 
back  as  1824,  when  Webster  used  some  words  which  I  can  only  quote  from  memory. 
He  said  these  protective  taxes  could  not  be .  repealed  without  widespread  incon- 
venience. 

Q.  The  fundamental  principle  of  taxation  is  that  it  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible;  that  is  expressed  in  better  language  in  the  Constitution,  and  is  generally 
recognized.  Now,  if  the  duties  should  be  repealed  on  iron  and  steel  or  certain  classes 
of  them,  and  what  you  call  the  reform  were  to  stop  there,  would  not  that  fundamental 
principle  be  violated? — A.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  would  be;  I  fail  to  see. 

Q.  The  duties  would  be  taken  from  certain  products  and  left  on  others? — ^A.  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  they  are  of  varying  rates  now  upon  the  different  articles.  They 
have  already  been  taken  off  of  some,  and  on  others  they  have  never  been  imposed; 
so  that,  if  I  get  the  bearing  of  your  question,  the  inequality  already  exists. 

Q.  There  is  supposed  to  be  some  adjustment  or  equalization  of  duties  upon  articles 
which  have  close  relation  to  each  other,  and  which  enter  into  products  or  are  used 
m  certain  industries.  Now,  would  or  would  not  the  disturbance  of  that  relationship 
by  a  partial  removal  of  duties  impose  any  inconvenience  or  injustice? — A.  It  would 
substitute  one  inequality  for  another.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  been  satisfied  with  what 
you  term  the  adjustment,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  ever  will  be;  I  do  not 
thmk  it  possible  to  make  such  an  adjustment.  Therefore  the  change  would  merely 
be  the  substitution  of  one  adjustment  for  another. 

Q.  Is  it  your  beUef  that  the  Babcock  bill  could  pass  without  the  process  extending 
™rther?— A.  I  should  very  much  doubt  it.  I  know  nothing  about  what  Congress 
ought  do. 
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EXPORT   PRICES.  RELATIVELY   LOWER  THAN   DOMESTIC — REMEDY   FOR  THIS  CONDITION. 

Q.  Since  these  large  combinations,  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  trnsta,  and 
which  you  sneak  of  as  tariff  trusts,  are  exporting  some  of  their  products  to-day,  Jiow 
do  you  think  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  similar  products  from  abroad  would  affect 
them? — ^A.  I  think  that  they  would  cease  to  export  them  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
price  they  charge  the  American  consumer,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  they  codd 
be  re-imported. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  in  all  cases  they  do  export  them  at  a  lower  price? — A.  In  some 
cases  they  do. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  different  in  that  practice  from  the  practice  of  all  exporting 
countries? — A.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  practice  in  many  cases  in  all  exporting  coun- 
tries. It  can  not  be  the  practice  to  any  great  extent  in  a  country  that  has  no  pro- 
tective duties,  however. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  report  of  a  royal  commission  to  the  British  Parliament 
many  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  British  manufacturers  had  to  sacrifice  annually 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  in  building  up  trade  in  foreign  markets  by 
selling  their  goods  at  an  unremunerative  price  in  order  to  get  a  foothold  there?— A. 
I  have  never  happened  to  see  that  report. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  selling  in  foreign  markets  at  a  lower  price  than  in  the 
home  market  is  common  to  all  exporting  countries,  how  can  you  charge  that  to  the 
protective  tariff  in  this  country?— A.  By  repeating  what  I  said  before,  that  while  that 
may  be  the  case  in  some  exceptional  instances  with  English  products,  it  is  not  the 
case  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  You  have  observed  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  exports  of 
manufactures  from  this  country  .during  the  last  decade,  but  chiefly  during  the  last 
3  years?— A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Have  you  analyzed  that  exportation  to  see  what  classes  of  goods  most  go 
abroad? — A.  I  have  not  myself  analyzed  the  figures. 

Q.  If  you  should  discover  that  they  are  chiefly  the  products  of  these  great  steel  com- 
panies, etc. — of  what  you  call  the  tariff  trusts — would  you  still  favor  a  repeal  of  those 
duties  even  though  the  repeal  might  impair  their  ability  to  gain  foreign  markets?— 
A.  I  believe  that  the  other  exports  of  manufactured  products  have  also  grown,  so 
that  they  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  that  increase  in  our  exports.  I  believe  that 
class  would  make  a  great  gain  and  much  more  than  make  up  any  possible  loss  of 
export  trade  by  the  tariff  trusts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  aware  that  the  tariff 
trusts  sell  abroad  now  at  a  loss.    I  believe  that  they  could  continue  to  export. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  manufactures  which  go  abroad  are  produced  by 
what  you  call  the  highly  protected  industries  in  this  country? — A.  That  question  I 
could  not  answer  without  carefully  studying  the  total.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal 
involved  in  your  question  as  to  what  are  the  actually  protected  industries,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  without  analysis. 

THE  TAJBIPF  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  WAGES — WHY   AMERICAN  WAGES  ARE  COMPABATIVBILY 

HIGH. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  studying  the  tariff  question  you  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production,  have  you  not? — A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  Please  give  a  little  more  in  detail  your  information  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  for- 
eign labor  engaged,  in  production,  as  compared  with  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  this 
country. — ^A.  That  is  very  difficult.  The  figures  that  are  commonly  cited  in  the 
comparison  are  wages  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  month.  What  seems  to  me  evident 
on  the  face  of  it  is  that  the  cost  of  labor  depends  upon  the  amount  that  the  laborer 
produces  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  If  you  are  paid  $2  a  day  and  I  am  paid  $1,  and 
you  produce  more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  day  as  I  do,  then  the  labor  cost  of  what. 
you  are  making  is  less  than  the  labor  cost  of  what  I  am  making,  though  in  the  table 
your  wages  are  given  at  $2  and  mine  are  given  at  $1 . 

Q.  From  your  examination  of  the  cost  of  labor,  is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the 
condition? — ^A.  It  varies;  in  many  industries  it  is  so,  beyond  question. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  American  have  the  advantage? — A.  I  think  he  has  the  advan- 
tage because  he  lives  in  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  a  free  country— and  he 
•  feels  that  he  does,  and  he  vrill  work  better  here.  I  should  like  to  put  that  first.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  think  the  American  workman  will  do  more  than  any  other  work- 
man. Then  we  have  a  tremendous  incentive  to  effort  here  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  workman  to  rise  in  this  country— he  believes  at  any  rate  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  rise— much  more  than  in  other  countries,  and  that  adds  a  great  deal 
to  his  exertions.  With  that  feeling  through  all  lines  of  effort,  I  think  we  are  per- 
haps not  fanciful  in  accounting  thus  for  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  everything 
is  done  in  this  country. 
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rQ.  If  the  American  market  were  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world, 

:  how  long,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  condition  you  have  just  stated  last? — A.  In 
many  lines  our  market  has  always  been  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and 
other  countries  have  not  been  able  to  touch  us.  Not  only  that,  but  we  can  send  our 
products  abroad;  we  have  been  sending  them  abroad  and  are  sending  them  abroad 

,  now. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  a  few  of  those  lines? — A.  Agricultural  products,  to  begin 

;  with,  agricultural  implements,  rolling  stock,  locomotives,  machinery,  and  a  great 
many  kinds  of  hardware  into  which  labor  enters  to  a  great  extent,  rather  than  the 

,-  coat  of  material;  and  I  would  cite  in  support  of  this  statement  the  testimony  of  Mr. 

^  J.  P.  Sargent,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  hardware  manufac- 
turers in  this  section.  He  has  repeatedly  given  testimony  to  this  effect,  that  on  the 
more  highly  finished  articles  he  has  the  best  chance  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

:    His  intelligent  labor,  working  with  the  best  appliances  and  under  the  severe  stimu- 

,  lus  that  we  all  have  here  in  America,  produces  these  finished  hardware  products  at 
much  jjetter  relative  advantage  than  it  could  turn  out  an  anvil — I  think  that  was  the 

'  illustration  he  used  a  few  years  ago.  He  could  not  begin  to  turn  out  an  anvil  at  that 
time  in  competition  with  foreigners  so  well  as  he  could  the  more  finished  products 

-  of  hardware. 

;      Q.  Was  it  necessary  at  any  time  to  encourage  bringing  about  this  degree  of  skill 

I  that  you  speak  of  ? — A.  No;  I  believe  it  never  was.     Why,  we  actually  had  to  be 

■  kept  down  by  legislation  in  the  colonial  days;  we  could  even  then  do  so  much  more; 
American  labor  actually  had  to  be  repressed,  and  that  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led 

,  to  the  war  of  the  Eevolution. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  no  demand  for  machinery  in  manufacturing,  would  our 
machinery  have  been  made? — A.  There  always  was  a  demand  for  it.  We  had  thriving 
manufactures  in  this  country  before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed. 
Please  read  Alexander  Hamilton's  report  on  manufactures,  in  which  he  show's  that 
they  existed.  ^     • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.  )  Let  me  ask  ri^ht  there  if  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  state  in 
that  report  that  the  cost  of  transportation  between  England  and  this  country  was 
then  equal  to  just  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  article?  You  would  not  claim 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  any  such  percentage  now,  I  suppose? — A.  That  cost 
of  transportation  was  one  of  the  many  advantages  that  our  manufacturers  had.  I 
have  named  another  one  tljat  they  had,  in  our  free  people. 

Q.  That  cost  of  transportation  was  protective,  then,  so  far  as  it  went? — A.  Yes;  all 
our  advantages  are  protective. 

Q.  Now,  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  so  much  diminished  that  perhaps  in 
many  articles  it  is  not  one-tenth  of  I  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  article  in  the 
market.  That  protection  is  gone,  is  it  not? — A.  Exactly;  but  when  that  cost  of 
transportation  existed,  it  was  not  possible  for  anybody  abroad  to  render  to  our  people 
the  service  that  was  being  rendered  by  the  manufacturers  that  existed  in  those  days. 
With  the  disappearance  of  that  cost  it  became  possible  for  others  to  render  them  a 
greater  service.  Had  our  manufacturers  been  permitted  to  retain  all  their  natural 
advantages,  however,  they  could  still,  in  my  opinion,  have  competed  in  most  cases,  in 
spite  of  the  disappearance  of  the  advantage  of  transportation — not  in  all  cases.  Where 
they  could  not  have  competed,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  that  they  should 
have  ceased  to  manufacture;  but  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  they  would  have  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  and  prosper,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  them  did  prosper 
for  a  long  while  in  those  days — better  than  they  ever  have  since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakbis.  )  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  our 
export,  at  least  in  many  lines  of  goods,  is  the  surplus  of  this  country?— A.  That 
depends  upon  circumstances. 

Q.  But  if  those  goods  did  not  have  an  outlet,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
factory  in  this  country? — A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  how  you  look  at  it. 

Q.  Would  it  not  stop  the  factory? — A.  That  can  not  be  told.  In  many  cases  the 
whole  surplus,  as  you  call  it,  could  be  consumed  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price. 

THE  TARIFF  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  WAGES — WHY  CHEAPNESS  OF   PRODUCTION   IS  DESIRABLE. 

Q.  Are  the  consumers  in  this  country  to-day  suffering  from  high  prices? — A.  Some 
of  them  are. 

Q.  Taking  the  leading  articles  of  consumption,  would  you  say  the  people  are  suf- 
lenng  from  high  prices? — A.  Yes.  I  should  say  that  in  many  lines,  not  only  those 
where  there  are  trusts  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  in  other  Hues  protected  by  the 
tariff,  the  people  of  this  country  are  suffering  from  not  being  able  to  satisfy  their 
wants  as  cneaplvas  they  ought  to  satisfy  them — in  other  words,  from  having  to  pay 
more  than  a  dollar  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods. 
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Q.  What  is  the  American  workman's  earning  capacity? — A.  Very  large. 

Q.  What  is  it  compared  with  the  earning  capacity  where  cheap  goods  are  made?— 
A.  It  ought  to  be  much  larger. 

Q.  As  an  economist  do  you  favor  cheapness  in  everything? — A.  You  rather  flatter 
me  by  calUng  me  an  economist;  I  am  a  plain  business  man.  In  reply  to  your  question 
I  favor  cheapness  because  what  the  whole  world  is  striving  for  under  the  competitive 
system  is  cheapness,  or  the  same  thing,  superiority  in  product;  that  is,  giving  more 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  is  what  the  whole  world  is  aiming  at.  ft  is  so  with 
the  scientific  man,  the  chemist  who  is  working  in  the  hope  that  he  may  devise  new 
processes;  with  the  machinist  who  is  trying  to  invent  some  labor-saving  device;  with 
the  laborer  who  is  trying  to  learn  to  run  one  more  loom  than  he  has  been  rumiine 
so  as  to  turn  out  more  goods  cheaply  and  get  a  little  more  pay;  with  the  manufac- 
turer who  is  employing  all  these  people  and  all  these  means,  in  order  that  he  may 
render  service  to  the  community  cheaper  and  better — ^better  and  therefore  cheaper— 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before;  and  with  the  middleman  who  is  furnishing  his 
information  a  little  bit  cheaper  than  he  used  to,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  render  the 
service.  Through  all  those  lines,  discovery,  invention,  labor,  manufacturing,  trade, 
business,  and  transportation,  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  do  the  thing  cheaper 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before,  or  better  and  therefore  cheaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  think  that  point  has  been  reached  to  any  extent 
at  the  present  time  in  all  these  lines  you  have  instanced? — ^A.  I  do;  I  think  the  pro- 
tective tariff  has  interfered  with  that  progress. 

Q.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  progress  has  been  made? — ^A.  Exactly;  I  believe 
I  said  earlier  that  there  were  great  natural  laws  that  no  human  law  could  entirely 
eliminate. 

Q.  Labor  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  wages  paid  to  labor  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  consuming 
power  of  the  world's  products,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  wages  paid  to  labor  are  $2  per  day,  the  consuming  power  is  greater  than 
if  the  wages  were  $1  a  day,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  product  that  that  labor  may  turn  out 
at  |2  a  day? — A.  I  can  hardly  say  that. 

Q.  If  a  man  receives  $2  a  day,  that  is  the  extent  of  his  power  to  consume,  is  it  not?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  his  power  to  consume  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  that  he  haa 
turned  out  in  return  for  that  $2,  does  it? — A.  But  his  power  to  consume  may  depend 
upon  the  amount  some  other  man  has  turned  out.     . 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  does  not  that  amount  depend  upon  the  proportion  that  it  bears 
to  the  total  cost  of  production  of  this  specific  article? — ^A.  No;  what  it  will  depend  on 
will  be  what  proportion  of  all  labor  is  artificially  enhanced.  That  is  the  meat  of  the 
whole  question.  ' 

THE  TARIFF  WITH   REFERENCE  TO   WAGES — PERCENTAGE  OF  LABOR  PKOTBCTED.' 

When  you  speak  of  protecting  American  labor,  I  always  say,  what  American  labor 
do  you  protect?  You  can  not  protect  more  than  5  per  cent  of  American  labor,  some- 
times 6  per  cent,  sometimes  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  por- 
tion protected  has  varied  between  5  per  cent  and  7  per  cent.  All  that  you  can 
possibly  expose  to  the  injurious  competition  of  an  imported  foreign  product,  if  you 
sweep  away  every  protective  duty  in  our  tariff,  would  not  be  7  per  cent  in  ordinary 
years. 

Q.  A  man  who  earns  $2  a  day  has  a  power  of  consumption  amounting  to  $2  per 
day,  has  he  not?  The  universal  testimony  before  this  commission  is  that  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  agriculture  and  everything  else,  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  coun- 
try is  on  the  average  double  what  it  is  in  foreign  countries? — ^A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  the  average  individual  of  the  United  States  has  twice  the  ; 
consuming  power  of  the  individual  in  foreign  countries,  has  he  not?— A,  That  would 
follow. 

Q.  If  anything  disturbed  that  condition  and  brought  the  wages  of  the  average 
American  mechanic  to  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  abroad,  it  would  disturb  the  con- 
suming power  of  labor,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  would  dis- 
turb the  conditions  in  that  manner.  Certainly  removing  the  protective  duties,  which 
can  only  expose  at  the  outside  7  per  cent  of  all  our  workers  to  the  competition  of  the 
imported  foreign  product,  could  not  bring  the  wages  of  the  entire  100  per  cent  down. 
It  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  consuming  power  of  the  remaining  96 
per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  advance  the  proposition  that  the  cost  of  living  of  93  per  cent  of  the  i 
laborers  of  this  country  is  increased  to  the  amount  of  the  protective  tariff  on  the  7 

iSee  pp.  524-525,  619-620. 
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per  cent  of  protected  goods? — A.  That  ia  too  sweeping  a  statement.  The  price  is 
rarely  increased  to  the  full  extent  of  the  protective  duties.' 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  certain  lines  of  goods  produced  at  a  price  less  than 
the  tariff  on  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  tariff  in  that  case  has  an  effect? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  your  expression 
concerning  the  small  percentage  of  protected  labor  in  the  country.  You  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  labor  employed  in  the  industries  which  are  supposed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  protective  tariff? — A.  Allow  me  to  make  ray  statement  a  little  more  exact  than 
that  It  is  evident  that  the  man  who  ia  above  and  beyond  competition  may  yet  be 
benefited  by  the  tariff  if  it  enables  him  to  raise  his  price.  I  do  not  count  him  m  that 
percentage.  What  I  tried  to  show  was  the  proportion  of  all  our  workers  who  would 
be  directly  exposed  to  the  competition  of  cheaper  imported  foreign  products  if  pro- 
tective duties  were  removed.  I  think  you  understand  the  distinction  I  would  draw 
between  a  man  that  ia  benefited  and  the  class  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  which 
may  be  called  protected. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  any  condition,  whether  protection  or  free 
trade,  diffuses  itself,  and  has  more  or  less  application  to  others  in  other  industries 
than  the  protect^  industries? — A.  Certainly.  The  indirect  effect  of  course  must 
depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  the  direct;  that  is,  if  the  percentage  who  are 
directly  exposed  is  very  small,  those  who  would  indirectly  suflter  would  be  corre- 
spondingly small. 

Q.  Granted  that  higher  wages  prevail  in  the  protected  industries,  if  protection 
should  be  taken  away  from  these  industries  would  the  wages  decline? — A.  Of  course 
I  do  not  grant  the  premise,  and  I  therefore  have  never  reflected  on  the  subject  from 
that  standpoint. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  high  wages  which  prevail  in  the  pro- 
tected industries  are  due  to  protection?- — A.  That  is  not  my  opinion. 

Q.  What,  then,  do  you  think  is  the  cause  why  wages  are  higher  in  thia  country  than 
in  England,  where  the  people  are  very  similar  to  our  people  here? — A.  One  cause  ia 
found  in  the  great  opportunity  for  land  that  exists  in  this  country — the  opportunity 
of  the  men  who  can  not  be  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  seek  employ- 
ment on  the  land.  That  has  been  for  many  years  a  prime  cause  of  the  high  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country.  It  is  a  sufficient  explanation  in  itself,  although  I  think  there 
are  others.  I  have  said  that  I  thought  the  freedom  of  this  country,  the  hope  with 
which  every  American  boy  is  imbued,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  There  is  more 
produced  and  more  to  divide,  and  labor  gets  a  share. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  stated  in  the  beginning  that  you  came  merely  to 
dwell  upon  one  feature  of  the  tariff  question,  and  if  you  do  not  desire  to  go  any 
further  I  will  not  insist,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  more  information. — ^A. 
Please  consider  me  at  your  service. 

Q.  The  farmers'  industry  flourishes,  does  it  not? — A.  His  industry  flourishes 
independently  of  protective  duties. 

Q.  Does  the  American  farmer  rely  upon  the  export  market  or  the  home  market? — 
A.  He  reUes  upon  both. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  figures,  to  know  exactly  what  he  exports? — A.  I  have 
not  recently  made  an  examination.  I  have  often  thought  I  should  like,  if  I  had 
the  time  and  the  means,  to  make  a  comparative  table  of  the  foreign  market  for  all 
our  exports,  and  of  the  market  furnished  by  this  small  percentage  of  protected 
industries  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  American  farmer  is  interested  in  the  home  market? — A.  I 
should  think  he  ia,  most  decidedly;  it  is  what  he  must  look  to.  His  home  market  is 
much  greater  than  his  foreign  market. 

Q.  You  will  alao  agree  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  his  product  that  has  to  be 
imported,  the  more  seriously  it  robs  him  of  his  home  market?  In  other  words,  is  or 
is  not  the  home  market  the  best  market  the  farmer  has? — A.  Not  the  small  protected 
part  of  the  home  market,  but  the  whole  home  market  is  his  great  market. 

THE    TARIFF    WITH     REFERENCE     TO     WAGES — THE     .AMERICAN     LABORER'S     STANDARD    OF 

LIVING. 

Q.  Does  not  the  American  mechanic  live  better  than  the  foreign  mechanic? — A.  I 
am  proud  to  believe  that  he  does. 

Q.  Does  he  consume  more,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
does.  I  have,  however,  heard  testimony  that  makes  me  think  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. The  testimony  of  those  who  have  traveled  with  a  view  to  investigating  the 
■natter  appears  to  be  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  were  such  abject  conditions 
of  labor  lound  as  in  the  United  States  in  some  of  our  protected  industries. 
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Q.  Is  or  is  not  the  farmer  interested  in  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  in 
this  country? — A.  Yes;  he  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  stated  that  in  one  of  the  highly  protected  industries 
of  the  United  States  the  condition  of  labor  was  worse  than  anything  that  had  been 
reported  from  foreign  countries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  that  industry? — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  in  coal  mining. 
I  did  not  intend  to  say  highly  protected;  I  meant  to  say  protected. 

Q.  The  anthracite?  You  know  there  is  no  tariff  on  anthracite  coal?— A.  I  can 
not  give  you  the  place  where  this  was  observed,  but  I  do  think  it  was  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines.  I  recollect,  however,  that  my  authority  declared  the  condition  to 
be  as  bad  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines,  which  are  protected.  I  am  not  sure  where 
it  was.  I  was  speaking  not  so  much  of  protected  labor  as  of  American  labor.  It 
occurred  to  me  1  had  heard  of  some  cases  that  were  exceptions  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  American  labor,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  clipping  that  describes  free  labor  in 
the  southern  states  confined  in  a  stockade  under  an  agreement  which  is  frequently 
worse  than  the  old  form  of  human  slavery  in  the  South.  Would  you  consider  that 
as  a  typical  case  of  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  South,  even? — A.  No;  1  should  not; 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  condition  of  these  laborer^  which  I  alluded 
was  very  general  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Q.  In  the  comparatively  recent  difiBciilty  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
the  evidence  brought  out  the  fact  that  the;  miners  had  large  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  large  cities.  Would  that  indicate  a  very  deep  degree  of  degradation? 
Savings  banks  are  an  evidence  of  thrift? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  And  of  fairly  good  conditions? — A.  I  only  spoke  of  this  as  illustrating  some 
testimony  which  led  me  to  doubt  my  general  belief  that  American  labor  is  the  beat 
labor  in  the  world  and  the  happiest  and  the  most  prosperous. 

Q.  You  would  not,  then,  cite  this  as  typical  at  all  of  American  labor? — A.  No. 

TAEIPF   LEGISLATION   IN   THIS   COUNTRY  AND   ITS  EBSULTS. 

Q.  As  a  student  of  this  question,  to  what  extent  would  you  say  that  the  industries 
of  this  country  have  suffered  when  we  had  an  approach  to  free  trade  in  our  revenue 
laws? — A.  I  have  never  seen  an  approach  to  free  trade  in  our  revenue  laws.  I  saw 
in  1894  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Q.  You  never  have  seen  a  bill  framed  tending  in  the  direction  of  free  trade? — A.  I 
have  seen  bills  framed;  I  have  never  seen  them  passed. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  fact  that  they  were  pending  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
industries  of  the  country? — A.  I  believe  that  in  1846  there  was  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
which  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  very  great  during  the  existence  of  that  tariff.  I  believe  that  during 
the  years  of  a  high  protective  tariff  from  1873  to  1878,  inclusive,  there  was  a  very 
widespread  industrial  depression  in  this  country.  We  had  worse  and  more  violent 
strikes  then,  it  seems  to  me,  than  those  that  have  taken  place  in  more  recent  yeara. 
I  well  remember  the  burning  of  the  Pittsburg  station.  I  was  then  engaged  in  business 
and  I  saw  the  depression  that  prevailed.  I  saw  also  a  depression  in  business  beginning 
in  the  year  1893,  under  what  is  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff;  I  saw  it  continue  under 
the  Wilson  tariff,  I  saw  it  continue  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  then  I  saw  the 
conditions  change.  I  can  only  say  that  observation  to  that  extent  of  our  tariff  his- 
tory confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed — that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  high-tariff  duties  or  low-tariff  duties  that  creates  prosperity  in  this  country,  or 
increases  or  diminishes  prosperity.  It  depends  upon  other  factors,  and  not  ujjon 
that.  And  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  all  our  protective-tariff  legislation 
has  been  that  the  community,  especially  the  business  community,  has  been  led  to 
suppose  that  if  times  were  hard  something  must  be  done  to  the  tariff.  I  should  not 
lower  the  tariff  to  create  good  times  or  mitigate  hard  times.  I  should  lower  it  for 
the  general  reasons  that  I  have  tried  to  express. 

Q.  Were  the  conditions  in  1846,  and  from  1873  to  1878,  normal  or  abnormal?— 
A.  In  1846  I  was  not  in  business.  I  can  only  speak  from  history.  There  were  great 
reasons  for  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  country,  entirely  independent  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff. 

Q.  Did  we  have  a  war  upon  our  hands  at  that  time? — A.  I  regret  to  say  we  had  a 
war  upon  our  hands  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  effect  as  a  rule  does  war  have  upon  prices? — A.  I  am  not  informed  as 
to  what  effect  that  war  had,  but  I  know  that  there  were  other  causes  that  very  decid- 
edly increased  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Among  others  is  one  that  has  been 
cited  very  frequently — the  discovery  of  gold.  That  of  itself  would  have  gone  quite  a 
ways  toward  explaining  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  at  that  period.    I  repw 
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my  assertioii  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  duties  as  it  was  other 
tmnge.  The  lowering  of  the  tariff  duties  did  not  produce  hard  times;  the  times  were 
good;  that  fact  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  reduction  of  duties,  hut  also  to  other 
causes. 

Q.  Did  the  change  in  our  financial  conditions  have  anything  to  do  with  the  hard 
times  from  1873  to  1878? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  it  might  be  said  that  in  1873 
we  were  living  under  an  inflated  currency,  and  therefore  we  were  in  worse  condition 
to  meet  the  hard  times.  If  you  remember,  California  at  that  time  was  on  a  gold 
basis,  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  the  hard  times  passed  more  quickly  in  California 
than  they  did  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  was  on  an  inflated  currency.  I  do 
not  wish  to  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  the  currency  question;  but  that  is  of 
influence. 

Q.  Were  there  questions  outside  of  the  tariff  that  had  an  effect? — A.  Always — in 
every  instance.  That  is  the  point  I  have  tried  to  make.  It  is  those  other  things 
that  determine  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  so  far  indeed  as  any  human  agency  can 
determine  it.  Bad  times  are  probably  sure  to  follow  good  times,  like  the  period 
of  winter.  Depression  is  something  probably  inseparable  from  any  competitive  sys- 
tem; it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  system. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  contention  that  the  hard  times  from  1873  to  1878,  and  follow- 
ing, were  the  result  of  the  demonetizing  of  silver  and  questions  growing  out  of  the 
return  to  a  specie  basis? — ^A.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  advance  that  opinion.  I  have, 
however,  never  met  anyone  who  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  those  subjects 
who  agreed  to  that  argument.  It  has  been  presented  by  some  of  the  most  able  men 
in  the  country;  and  yet  it  has  failed  to  impress,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  man  who 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  economic  questions. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  up  to  1893,  when,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  the  depression 
began.  Will  you  please  state  whether  or  not  there  had  been  an  election  just  pre- 
vious to  that  time? — A.  There  had. 

Q.  What  was  expected  as  the  result  of  that  election? — A.  So  far  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  study  of  the  stock  market,  which  is  a  fair  barometer,  the  effect  of  the  election 
of  1892  was  absolutely  nothing.  That,  allow  me  to  say,  has  been  gone  into  very 
carefully  by  experienced  investigators. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  Wilson  bill  pending? — A.  Through  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1894. 

Q.  Did  we  or  did  we  not  have  prosperous  times  in  1892? — A.  We  had  times  that 
were  regarded  by  the  best  observers  as  "shaky." 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  election? — A.  Some  excellent  authorities  for  some  years  pre- 
vious had  been  counseling  great  caution;  and  I  think  that  some  time  between  1884 
and  1888  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  a  report  giving  warning  of  the  danger 
into  which  we  were  running. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  our  tariff  law  have  something  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  conditions  from  1893  to  1896? — A.  There  may  havt  been 
some  exceptional  establishments  that  were  obliged  to  take  in  sail;  that  was  not  gener- 
ally the  case — it  was  very  far  from  being  general — so  far  that  I  can  not  think  that  it 
had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

A  DESIRABLE    METHOD    OF   KAISING   BEVENUE   FOE  THE    NATIONAL    GOVERNMENT. 

Q.  How  would  you  raise  the  revenue  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment?— ^A.  I  would  say  I  beUeve  a  revenue  tariff  to  be  at  present  necessary.  It 
certainly  is  necessary  as  long  as  we  have  an  excise  to  balance  it;  otherwise  we  should 
derive  no  revenue  from  our  excise,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  insist  on 
deriving  a  revenue  from  spirits  and  liquors,  don't  they?  I  beheve  they  feel  that  is  a 
proper  subject  of  taxation;  and  if  you  lay  an  internal  tax  on  them  you  would  have 
to  lay  a  revenue  tariff  tax  on  them  to  balance;  otherwise  you  would  not  derive  any 
revenue,  because  all  the  spirits  would  be  imported.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
believe  a  revenue  tariff  to  be  a  means  on  which  we  must  rely  to  raise  our  revenue — 
that  and  the  internal-revenue  system  which  we  have  somewhat  developed  in  recent 
years  in  a  manner  that  I  think  the  best  economists  would  approve.  Further,  I  sup- 
pose a  large  part  of  our  revenue  might  well  be  raised  by  the  revenue  tariff  with 
Mtually  a  great  reduction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  tariff  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  is  much  more  of  a  burden  per  head  than  is  the  revenue  per  head  that  we  derive 
from  our  tariff.  I  think  that  with  our  enormous  population  a  revenue  tariff,  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  revenue,  can  be  made  to  bear  with  as  little  weight,  perhaps, 
as  any  tax,  except  the  sound  internal-revenue  taxes  of  which  I  spoke. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  an  income  tax? — A.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  would 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  to  uphold  a  just  bill.     I  have  wished  that  Congress 
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would  lay  an  information  tax,  and  I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  go  into  that.  I  should 
like  to  see  an  information  tax  laid  in  order  to  ascertain  where  the  ownership  of  the  land 
in  our  various  states  and  territories  actually  is.  Understand,  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  what  is  known  as  the  single  tax,  but  I  do  believe  a  tax  on  land  values  should  be  a 
part  of  our  national  income,  as  well  as  of  the  state  and  city  income.  It  is  evident 
that  the  people  of  the  country  would  not  consent  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land 
values  for  this  reason:  It  would  have  to  be  laid  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  that  requires  it  should  be  laid  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
states.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  country  would  at  first  consent 
to  raise  a  part  of  our  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  land  values,  because, 
they  would  say,  "  Here  in  our  newer  and  less  rich  communities,  the  northwest,  for 
example — Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas — we  have  a  large  representation,  and.  we  must 
therefore  pay  such  a  large  quota  of  that  tax  that  it  would  not  be  fair,  when  some  of 
the  very  rich  smaller  states  would  pay  much  less,  while  they  ought  to  pay  more." 
Now,  if  Congress  would  lay  a  small  tax  that  would  not  be  a  burden — the  burden  of 
which  could  hardly  be  appreciably  felt — which  could  be  collected  by  the  states,  it 
would  ascertain  where  the  ownership  of  the  land  values  is.  It  is  evident  in  cases  of 
mines  that  the  ownership  is  very  largely  outside  of  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located,  but  if  in  some  way  the  ownership  could  be  ascertained  a  state  might  have 
to  provide  its  quota,  yet  in  laying  its  tax  it  would  collect  it  from  the  people  who 
reside  outside  of  the  state. 

I  talked  with  the  Treasury  oflBcials  about  this  plan,  and  they  said  it  would  cost 
over  $1,000,000  to  get  the  mortgage  statistics  of  the  United  States.  I  said  I  believed 
it  was  worth  much  more  than  $1,000,000  to  have  them,  but  I  did  ifot  counsel  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000.  I  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  lay  an  information 
tax.  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  soon  after  went  out  of  Oiflce,  and  with  him, 
of  course,  those  who  were  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  but  it  was  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation between  us,  and  I  can  not  say  what  the  Secretary  would  have  recommended 
if  he  had  continued  in  ofBce.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  would  have  regarded  the 
laying  of  a  small  information  tax  on  land  values  as  a  measure  that  could  be  carried 
through  Congress,  with  proj^er  explanations.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be 
explained ;  that  is,  an  explanation  would  have  to  be  made  that  this  little  tax  was  laid 
to  ascertain  whether  the  tax  on  land  values  would  be  unjust,  laid  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  I  do  not  know  how,  without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  any  other 
form  of  direct  tax  would  go  through. 

Q.  Did  you  go  so  far  as  to  formulate  that  plan  into  a  proposed  law? — A.  No;  I  did 
not.  I  had  first  to  consider  the  political  side  of  it;  whether  the  leaders  in  Congress 
would  give  their  support  or  opposition  to  the  plan.  Then  I  had  to  consider  the 
statistical  side  of  it,  whether  it  was  likely  to  turn  out  as  I  thought  it  might.  I  think 
you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  evenly  that  tax  would  be  distributed  according  to 
the  proportion  of  wealth  in  the  country.  I  do  certainly  recommend  it  for  your  con- 
sideration. I  have  only  gone  into  it  in  the  most  superficial  manner;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  deep  etudy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  would  not  undertake  to  raise  the  revenue  along 
protective  lines? — A.  I  distrust  incidental  protection,  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  open  the  door  to  the  most  vicious  form  of  corrupt  influence. 

Q.  Then,  do  we  understand  you  favor  the  Babcock  bill  as  far  as  it  goes?— A.  I 
have  tried  to  say  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Q.  And  that  it  might  tend  to  bring  about  conditions  that  you  think  would  be  more 
desirable  in  the  raising  of  our  revenue  than  our  present  system? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  much  to  do  with  the  revenue.  I  do  not  know  how- much  revenue 
would  be  lost  by  it;  probably  $5,000,000,  roughly.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  question 
at  all  from  the  revenue  side. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Jum- 6,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ROBERT  W.  TAYLER, 

Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Tayler,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  a  member  of  Congress,  was  introduced,  and  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PEESONAL   STATEMENT    OF  THE   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  Robert 
W.  Tayler,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  Congress? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been? — A.  Since  the  4th  of  March,  1895. 

Q.  Have  you  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  protective  tariff, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  so-called  trusts  or  combinations? — A.  1  can  not  say  that  I 
have  given  more  attention  to  that  subject  than  others  have  who  are  interested  in  the 
policy  of  a  protective  tariff.  I  may  add  also  that  while,  of  course,  I  expected  to 
submit  my  observations  respecting  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  trusts  or  trusts  to  the 
tariff,  I  had  not  in  mind  that  that  was  the  peculiar  phase  that  I  was  to  touch  upon, 
but  rather  upon  our  present  industrial  conditions  as  related  to  the  tariff;  and  there 
were  one  or  two  other  phases  that  I  had  more  in  mind  than  the  trust  phase,  which  I 
desired  to  submit  to  the  commission. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  speaking  in  the  interest  of  free  trade  or  freer  trade  came  in 
response  to  the  commission's  invitation  to  testify  especially  in  regard  to  trusts  and 
the  tariff,  and  they  covered  the  full  ground  broadly  as  you  have  in  mind  to  do. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  any  knowledge  concerning  the  points  which  they  presented, 
will  you  proceed  on  those  points  in  your  own  way?  Have  you  a  prepared  paper? — 
A.  No;  I  have  not. 

THE  THEORY    OP    PROTECTION    AND    RESULTS    OF   THE    PROTECTIVE    POLICY. 

A.  (Continuing. )  Having  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  I  understood  I  was  called 
here,  I  desired  to  say  three  things  to  the  commission,  because  ^hey  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  as  I  understood  it.  First,  that  the  historjt  of  the  last  few  years 
and  our  present  conditions,  it  seems  to  me,  demand  that  ther^be  not  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  the  tariff  principle  as  now  expressed  in  the  body  oi  our  laws,  and  that 
whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  trusts  as  an  inaustrial  movement,  their  relation 
^to  the  tariff  is  only  incidental  and  reaches  not  at  all  to  the  great  principle  of  protec- 
tion under  which  we  have  prospered,  and,  as  we  claim,  without  which  we  could  not 
have  reached  anything  like  the  d^ree  of  prosperity  which  we  enjoy. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  In  order  that  we  may  understand  you,  tell  the 
commission  what  you  mean  by  the  principle  now  embodied  in  our  laws. — A.  We 
have  embodied  in  our  law  what  is  known  as  the  Dingley  tariff,  based  upon  the  idea 
that  our  American  civilization  is  upon  a  higher  plane  thain  that  of  any  other  country, 
Md  that  in  order  to  maintain  that  plane  of  living,  a  highfer  reward  indoUars  for  the 
time  employed  is  necessary  for  those  who  make  up  that  civilization ;  anothat  wherever 
the  labor  cost  in  an  article  is  greater  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  a  competing  country 
making  the  same  article,  it  is  necessary  that  some  kind  of  equalization  be  brought 
about.  According  to  the  American  principle  of  protection,  that  is  done  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tariff  duty,  and  more  nearly  than  any  other  law  that  we  have  had,  the 
Dingley  law  gives  expression  to  the  necessity  for  equalization;  and  the  fact  of  equali- 
zation is  brought  about  by  it. 

Q.  Then  you  base  that  simply  and  solely  upon  the  fact  that  you  want  to  distribute 
the  benefits  to  the  laborer  who  produces? — ^A.  Chiefly.  There  is  no  theory  that  can 
be  thoroughly  exemplified  and  produce  solely  the  result  that  is  desired.  There  are 
no  doubt  others  that  participate  in  the  rewards  of  that  kind  of  legislation,  but  it  is 
labor  that  is  chiefly  interested  and  chiefly  protected  by  the  protective  tariff.  When- 
ever the  time  comes  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain,  by  means  of  a  protective 
tariff,  themode  of  living  which  the  body  of  our  people  to-day  enjoy,  then  that  protec- 
tive tariff  ought  to  go,  unless  there  is  some  incidental  or  temporary  reason  why  it 
should  be  preserved. 

Q.  Does  your  expression  "labor"  include  simply  the  labor  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  which  is  affected,  or  do  you  include  the  farmer  and  the  miner 
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and  all  labor?  Do  you  use  it  in  the  broad  sense? — A.  It  covers  every  single  laborer 
whose  handiwork  is  in  the  finished  product,  whether  he  is  making  the  pick  that  digs 
the  coal,  digging  the  coal,  transporting  the  coal,  or  engaged  in  making  the  final 
product.  They  are  all  directly  interested.  It  is  the  familiar  and  sound  argument  of 
the  protectionist  that  the  farmer  must  largely  depend  upon  wages  and  the  rewards 
of  labor  for  the  return  from  what  he  produces. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF   PKOTECTION    TO  THE   FARMER. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  right  there  how  the  farmer  comes  in  as  a  beneficiary?  Take 
the  iron  and  steel  that  the  farmer  uses  more  than  anything  else.  There  is  a  heavy 
tariff  or  tax  levied  on  that.  How  is  the  farmer  benefited  by  the  heavy  protective 
tariff  on  steel? — A.  In  the  first  place  there  is  not  a  very  large  tariff  on  steel  at  present. 
There  is  not  very  much  protection  levied  except  upon  certam  articles  like  tin  plate,  of 
comparatively  newer  production.  I  would  say  at  a  guess  that  we  are  paying  out 
annually  in  this  country,  in  wages  to  laborers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate  through  the  various  processes,  not  less  than  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  We 
have  actually  increased  the  consuming  power  of  the  American  people  at  home  by  at 
least  that  much.  My  figures  are,  of  course,  round  figures,  for  I  have  not  the  data  in 
my  mind  now  of  the  exact  amount  that  is  paid.  But  the  effect  of  that  enormously 
increased  consumption  by  American  workingmen  is  sufiicient,  even  in  that  extreme 
case,  to  recoup  the  farmer  for  what  supposedly  increased  price  he  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  tin  plate;  and  the  argument,  as  I  remarked  a  moment  ago,  for  the  general 
policy  of  protection  has  been  so  often  made  and  in  so  many  different  phases,  that 
I  doubt  if  I  could  furnish  this  commission  very  much  information  upon  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.  )  Speaking  of  the  price  of  tin  plate,  has  it  not  been  very  largely 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  that  industry  here  as  compared  with  the 
average  price  for  10  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1890? — A.  Oh,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  highest  price,  I  believe,  to  which  tin  plate  ever  went  was 
after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  and  before  the  time  it  went  into  operation. 
Prior  to  that,  I  think,  the  average  price  for  10  years  was  about  $4.25  or  $4.50  a  box. 
Since  the  McKinley  law  went  into  effect,  since  we  became  large  producers  of  tin  plate, 
almost  supplying  the  American  market,  I  believe  that  the  price  has  spasmodicallyand 
for  very  short  times  gone  above  that  figure,  but  even  that  figure,  I  believe,  is  recog- 
nized to  be  very  high  even  now,  when  steel  billets  and  sheet  steel  and  bars  are  up; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  iron  industry  generally  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  activity  and 
prosperity.  The  price  of  tin  plate  since  the  McKinley  law  went  into  effect  has  been 
as  low  as  $2.65,  and  the  average  price  that  we  paid  the  foreigner  prior  to  the  McKin- 
ley bill  would  now  be  thought  exorbitant. 

Q.  You  cited  tin  plate  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  which  the  farmer  and  other 
consumers  derive  from  the  protective  policy.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  applicable  to  iron 
and  steel  industries  generally? — A.  Oh,  undoubtedly.  I  live  in  the  country  where 
iron  and  steel  have  developed  and  made  our  prosperity,  and  you  can  not  get  the 
farmers  in  that  great  section  of  the  country,  which  is  also  a  magnificent  farming 
country,  to  consent  for  a  moment  to  the  proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  have  had 
and  ought  not  now  to  have,  where  necessary,  a  duty  on  products  of  iron  and  steel. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.  )  Would  not  you  limit  your  statement?  Thatis 
a  pretty  broad  statement,  to  assert  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio  are  universally  in  favor  of 
a  protective  duty  on  iron  and  steel.  Do  you  mean  that? — A.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  here  and  there  there  is  not  somebody  that  is  not  in  touch  with  our  modem 
civilization;  but  take  the  vast  body  of  the  farmers  and  they  are  undoubtedly  in  favor 
of  a  moderate  protective  tariff.  If  the  issue  of  protection  in  Ohio  was  completely 
dissociated  from  all  others,  just  as  in  the  South  if  it  was  dissociated  from  the  race 
question  and  so  on,  I  think  you  would  find  that  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  the 
people  would  be  in  favor  of  a  protective  tarifl — that  is,  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff 
principle  as  it  has  been  expressed  heretofore  in  law. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  this  discrimination,  if  you  do  not  mind  doing 
so — there  is  a  difference  between  the  tax  and  protection? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  were  explaining  protection? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  For  protection's  sake? — A.  Exactly.  Every  single  duty  levied  not  for  protec- 
tion, and  therefore  upon  an  article  not  produced  nor  producible  in  this  country, 
is  a  tax — everjr  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Then  if  it  is  levied  on  an  article  produced  in  this  country,  but  not  in  sufficient 
amount  to  stimulate  its  production  or  to  increase  consumption,  it  is  still  a  tax,  is  it 
not?— A.  It  may  be;  yes.  Wherever  it  does  not  express  practically  the  protective 
idea  in  effecting  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  civilization  of  the  common 
people,  then  it  is  a  tax. 
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THE  EVILS  OP  trusts' — THEIR  TENDENCy  TOWARD  STATE  SOCIALISM. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  trusts  to  the  tariff,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  the  view  that  the  trusts  are  a  good 
thing.  I  have  been  on  record  in  that  respect  for  some  years.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  remedy  is  for  the  evil — if  it  is  an  evil,  as  I  assume  it  to  be — or  how  we  are  going 
to  get  at  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  set  of  men  can  be  trusted  with  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  combinations  as  we  now  find  them.  I  think  that  no  normal  man 
under  normal  conditions  can  ever  be  trusted  with  great  and,  in  a  human  sense, 
omnipotent  power,  and  therefore  when  you  reach  that  position  you  have  the  menace 
of  everything  conceivable.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  as  a  physical  fact  of  society, 
as  well  as  an  evolutionary  movement  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  trust  leads  to  social- 
ism, points  inevitably  to  socialism,  and  will  reach  governmental  socialism.  This  is 
because,  first,  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  growing  out  of  it,  and,  secondly, 
because  whenever  the  people  discern  that  instead  of  a  number  of  interests  owning 
or  controlling  any  product  or  property  or  production  or  method  of  transportation, 
those  elements  are  unified  into  one  group  under  one  mind  and  one  control,  there  will 
come  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  to  the  public  to  say,  ' '  Now,  we  discover  that 
these  enterprises  are  operated  by  only  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  few;  it  is  a  per- 
fectly simple  physical  act  for  us  to  lay  hands  on  them,  and  so  we  will  now  accjuire 
and  operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  all."  The  difficulties  of  government  acquiring 
ownership  and  the  diflBculties  of  bringing  the  public  mind  up  to  the  proposition  of 
government  ownership  arise  largely  out  of  the  vast  contrariety  of  interest  and  own- 
ership. Whenever  it  becomes  a  simple  physical  proposition  to  lay  hands  on  that 
thing  and  say,  ' '  We  will  take  that  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  administer 
it  for  the  benefit  of  all,"  then  you  are  likely  to  have  that  result  speedily  following, 
and  I  can  not  think  that  such  a  result  is  desirable. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  where  there  is  a  syndicate,  combine,  or  trust — call  it  what 
you  please — ^that  has  such  absolute  control  over  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product  that  it  would  come  within  your  statement? — A.  Oh,  no.  Take  the  iron  and 
steel  business:  I  have  no  idea  that  anybody  will  ever  have  absolute  control  of  that, 
because  iron  ore  is  an  almost  universally  distributed  mineral,  and  so  is  coal.  There 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  anything  that  equals  the  Messaba  ore  for  Bessemer  steel, 
but  that  is  owned  by  many  concerns;  nor  is  there  anything  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
Connellsville  coal  for  coke,  but  that  is  owned  by  several  concerns.  It  is  entirely 
true,  I  suppose,  that  the  life  of  these  fields,  as  measured  by  the  volume  of  ore  and 
actually  in  sight,  is  not  more  than  50  years,  say,  but  we  have  faced  problems  of  that 
kind  so  often  and  answered  them  so  speedily  in  the  operation  of  individual  enter- 
prise that  I  have  no  fear  of  any  exhaustion  of  iron  ore  or  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  what  per  cent  of  control  has  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  There  are  several  strong  independent 
concerns.  Some  of  the  independent  companies  are  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Eepublic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, Jones  &  Laughlin,  and  Sparrows  Point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  The  Lackawanna  Company? — A.  I  was  naming  the  very 
large  ones,  most  of  which  have  their  own  sources  of  supply,  especially  of  iron  ore, 
about  which  there  is  more  talk  than  anything  else,  and  these  are  plants  which  are 
able  and  will  be  able,  unless  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  unhappily  absorbs 
them,  to  do  everything  that  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  finished  article. 

EFFECT  OF  A  REPEAL   OF  TARIFF    DUTIES    UPON    TRUSTS    AND    INDEPENDENT    PRODUCERS. 

We  are  about  to  build  in  my  district  a  very  large  independent  tin-plate  plant. 
Now,  if  the  duty  were  taken  ofi  tin  plate,  that  concern  could  not  possibly  live;  it 
would  die  now  before  it  was  even  started.  But  whenever  the  duty  is  taken  off,  it 
could  not  survive  unless  there  is  some  revolution  in  the  method  of  producing  tin 
plate,  as  there  has  been  in  the  production  of  steel  rails,  that  shall  reduce  the  labor  cost 
to  a  point  where  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  it.  I  could  imagine  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  constituted  as  it  is — and  that  may  be  one  of  the  advantages 
ol  a  combination  of  that  sort — could  go  on  and  manufacture  tin  plate  even  with  the 
duty  off.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  reduce  wages;  that  is 
where  the  blow  would  fall  first  and  hardest— upon  labor.  It  might  be  that  in  the 
condition  of  things  which  would  prevail  in  this  country,  they  would  not  reduce 
labor  to  the  point  where  the  independent  plant  would  have  to  reduce  it.  But  with 
a  concern  that  was  making  its  profits  along  several  lines  of  production,  it  might  be 
a  safe  business  proposition  for  them  to  lose  money  on  tin  plate  in  order  that  they 
should  command  the  market;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  taking  of  the  duty  off 

1  See  p.  634. 
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of  tin  plate,  for  instance,  would  be  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would 
be  the  only  concern  in  this  country  that  would  make  a  pound  of  tin  plate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Now,  there  is  a  tin-plate  trust,  is  there  not?— 
A.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  absorbed  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, which  manufactured  a  large  proportion  of  the  tin  plate  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  speaking  of  the  remedy  that  is  to  be  applied,  whether  a  reduction  or 
annihilation  of  the  tariff  is  the  remedy  to  apply  to  the  trust.  If  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  or  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  did  not  reduce  the  rewards  of  labor  and  did  not 
~  prevent  the  establishment  of  independent  tin-plate  plants,  then  I  would  say  that  that 
would  be  a  most  excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the  trust  question.  And  it  any- 
body can  show  to  me  that  labor  will  not  be  reduced  by  so  doing,  then  I  say  take  off 
the  tariff. 

THE    RELATION    OF    WAGES   TO    THE    PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

Q.  The  weight  of  your  assertion  seems  to  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  labor  must 
not  be  handicapped  or  embarrassed.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  labor  of  this  country  is 
in  a  complete  combine,  and  is  it  not  true  that  they  have  their  means  of  self-defense 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  they  are  now  from  time  to  time  absolutely  dictating 
wages  to  manufacturers  and  to  the  railroad  corporations? — A.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  powerful  combination  of  labor  which  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fairly 
high  level  of  wages,  and  I  doubt  if  those  wages  could  be  maintained  at  anything  like 
their  present  rate  if  it  were  not  for  the  combination  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  not  your  proposition,  that  if  by  reason  of  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff,  the  industry  did  not  exist  in  this  country,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
labor  organization  was,  it  could  not  maintain  wages  here  when  there  was  no  employ- 
ment?— A.  Of  course  it  could  not.  Labor  has  never  yet  been  able  to  maintain  wages 
in  hard  times.  Labor  is  able  to  extract  more  from  capital  when  capital  is  busy,  and 
it  can  not  extract  much  when  capital  is  not  busy.  It  is  a  question  ofpower,  of  course, 
on  either  side. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  These  labor  organizations  are  intelligent,  their 
chiefs  and  boards  of  directors  are  just  as  intelligent  as  any  that  can  be,  found  among 
the  manufacturers? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  they  not  through  that  combination  protect  themselves  in  ^ny  event,  and 
get  their  share  of  whatever  the  finished  product  sells  for?  Will  they  not  take  care 
of  themselves? — A.  Very  likely  they  will;  but  then  wages  becomes  an  arbitrary  ques- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  much  whether  the  laborers  get  their  share  of  the  price  of 
the  finished  article  if  that  share  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  on  and  leave  them  a 
surplus.  If  the  price  of  the  finished  article  is  low,  then  that  price  gauges  and  gov- 
erns the  wage  that  is  the  reward  for  their  labor.  If  the  price  is  high,  then  it  is  as 
you  say;  they  have  the  power  to  get  a  larger  portion  of  the  price  for  which  the  prod- 
uct sells.  That  they  get  all  they  are  entitled  to  is  a  proposition  which  the  labor 
leader  will  absolutely  deny,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  do  get  it  all. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  idea,  of  course,  that  they  were  given  all  they 
were  entitled  to. — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  they  do  not  get  all  they  are  entitled  to,  they 
have  not  as  much  power  as  the  man  on  the  other  side  has. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  No;  undoubtedly  they  have  not  as  much  power  aa  the 
other  side,  because  in  the  last  analysis  capital  can  be  idle  and  labor  can  not.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  all  there  is  that  really  differentiates  between  the  power  of  the  one  and 
the  power  of  the  other.  Labor  has  just  as  much  power  to  stop  the  wheels  as  capital 
has;  but  when  they  are  both  stopped,  capital  can  live,  and  labor  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Can  labor  get  a  share  of  the  profit  unless  there  is  a  profit?-^ 
A.  I  never  heard  that  it  could.  Of  course  labor  sometimes  gets  wages  when  there  is 
no  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  in  conclusion  upon  that  phase  is  this,  that  no  man  who 
comprehends  and  believes  in  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  ought  to  assert  that 
there  is  any  distinction  between  the  application  of  that  tariff  to  an  industrial  com- 
bination and  to  an  individual  manufacturer  in  the  same  industry.  That  is  to  say, 
that  principle  of  protection  is  always  to  be  apphed  for  the  benefit  of  labor;  and  where 
labor  needs  it  to  maintain  the  reward  of  labor,  it  does  not  matter  who  employs  that 
labor,  whether  it  is  some  one  that  extracts  too  much  from  the  people  or  somebody 
that  does  not  extract  enough.  If  you  apply  that  simple  test,  then  you  have  the  phil- 
osophy of  protection. 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES    A    PROPER    RECIPROCITY    POLICY. 

The  second  point  which  I  had  in  mind  to  make  was  that  our  system  of  reciprocity 
ought  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  It  should  not  be  the 
reciprocity  that  takes  or  threatens  to  take  his  work  from  a  single  American  workmg- 
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man.  That  reciprocity  should  be  applied  to  those  things  which  we  do  not  produce, 
making  it  a  lever  in  our  hands  to  develop  that  narrow  line  of  American  products 
which  we  can  sell  abroad.  But  I  think  those  persons  mistake  the  view  of  protec- 
tionists who  assert  that  we  are  to  buy  from  a  given  country  something  which  we 
om^elves  can  make,  in  order  that  we  majr  sell  to  that  country  something  that  we  make. 
That  is  not  reciprocity  according  to  our  view  of  it.  Reciprocity,  according  to  our  view, 
means  this:  There  are  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  things  that  we  must  buy 
from  other  people,  and  that  kind  of  trade  can  be  used  to  make  those  people  buy 
what  we  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  Suppose,  by  way  of  reciprocity,  you  take  25  per  cent  oft 
of  R-ench  wines  and  silks;  where  would  that  leave  CaUfornia  and  the  wine-producing 
parts  of  this  country,  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  with  their  manufactures  of 
silk?— A.  Of  course  I  speak  only  as  one  having  general  knowledge  of  it.  It  would 
destroy  them,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Entirely? — A.  Yes;  or  lower  wages  to  an  undesirable  point. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  principle  of  reciprocity  is  a  fair  system  in  the 
fiscal  arrangements  of  a  country? — A.  My  notion  offhand  is  that  it  is  if  it  is  fairly 
reciprocal;  that  it  is  fair,  for  instance,  for  us  to  say  to  France,  "We  will  buy  from  you 
things  that  we  must  buy  somewhere  if  you  will  buy  from  us,"  and  to  carry  that  out 
so  that  Prance  would  have  more  of  our  trade  than  England,  if  England  did  not 
reciprocally  buy  from  us.  If  there  was  a  sliding  tariff — a  maximum  and  a  mini- 
mum, within  which  the  President  would  have  the  right  to  move — to  be  applied 
for  tht  purpose  of  developing  our  export  trade  as  a  reward  for  the  things  which  we 
could  not  produce  that  we  bought  from  other  countries,  it  would  be  philosophic  and 
it  would  be  right. 

Q.  But  your  discussion  is  entirely  on  the  theory  that  you  are  talking  about  nations. 
Trade  is  between  individuals,  not  nations. — A.  I  understand,  of  course. 

Q.  Twenty  or  30  silk  owners  or  manufacturers  in  this  country  do  not  constitute 
the  United  States  doing  business  with  France  at  all.  Your  reciprocity  treaty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  are  dealing  with  individuals  in  Great  Britain,  as  we 
are  in  France,  and  they  are  dealing  with  us.  There  is  no  use  of  making  an  inter- 
national matter  of  reciprocity. — A.  The  individual,  of  course,  must  recognize  the 
duty  that  is  ^ut  upon  the  products  of  a  country  with  which  h^  trades.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  have  any  reciprocity  respecting  silk  except  as  a'  matter  of  sale  by  us. 
We  are  making  silk.  j 

Q.  Suppose  we  have  free  sugar  producing  countries,  and  reciprocity  is  proposed  by 
one  of  them,  and  possibly  two  of  them  are  left  out.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  the 
general  industries  of  this  country  to  admit  by  reciprocal  treaties  the  sugar  of  that 
country  only? — A.  I  think  not.  Of  course  all  trade  is  selfish,  and  this  question  of 
selfishness  has  to  be  answered  whenever  a  practical  question  of  legislation  or  treaty 
is  before  us. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  your  argument  of  conserving  the  Ajnerican  wage  if  you  intend 
to  favor  any  reciprocal  treaties  that  have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  for  ratification — 
treaties  that  impair  the  American  wage  and  take  away  American  capital? — A.  Well, 
I  have  not  had  much  sympathy  with  the  reciprocal  treaties  which  I  have  observed 
recently  negotiated.     I  notice  Congress  has  not  had,  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  not  most  of  the  treaties  vrith  the  leading  nations  of 
the  earth  contain  what  is  called  the  "favored-nation  clause?" — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then,  can  you  establish  a  system  of  reciprocity  such  as  you  suggest  without 
running  against  that  favored-nation  clause? — A.  Well,  I  want  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  academically  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  practical  question  to  be 
solved  in  the  future,  but  I  think  it  is  really  philosophical  and  proper.  The  favored- 
nation  clause,  however,  is  a  thing  that  a  snort  time  is  sufficient  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  When  the  Government  steps  in  and  controls 
the  raw  material  that  goes  into  the  product,  and  then  protects  the  finished  product, 
IS  not  the  nation  controlling  that  article? — A.  Undoubtedly,  in  that  sense. 

Q.  Is  not  the  United  States  doing  the  trading  with  France  instead  of  the  individ- 
ual?— A.  My  answer  to  that  was  that  no  man  could  deal  by  way  of  import  or  export 
with  any  other  country  without  reference  to  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country.  That  is 
what  I  meant  by  my  answer. 

Q.  If  you  are  seeking  the  individual's  trade  in  England,  would  it  not  depend  very 
™^ly  on  the  advantages  that  the  Government  gives  you,  and  the  disadvantages  the 
Englishman  had  on  that  side,  whether  you  got  that  trade? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  it  not  take  this  phase,  that  the  legislation  of  the 
government  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  encourage  individual 
trade?— A.  Precisely. 

Q.  And  if  you  can  not  have  a  tariff  by  individuals,  you  naust  have  it  by  govern- 
ment?—A.  Exactly;  as  I  understand  it,  the  economic  or  the  philosophic  justification 
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of  the  protective  tariff  is,  that  the  government  does  a  thing  which  the  individual  can 
not  possibly  do  for  himself;  otherwise  it  is  mere  paternalism.  But  the  individual 
can  not  compete  with  the  civilization  abroad.     The  tariff  protects  his  opportunity. 

THE  EVILS  OF  INDISCKIMINATE  IMMIGRATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  covered  the  three  points  which  you  suggested?— 
A.  The  third  point  was  that  I  think  our  industrial  conditions  have  been  very  adversely 
affected  by  the  practically  indiscriminate  immigration  which  has  come  into  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  30  years,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  wage  rate  has  been  thereby 
demoralized;  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Industrial  Commission. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  remedial  legislation  along  the 
line  of  immigration? — A.  I  think  that  all  practical  results  that  are  needed  at  present 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  that  known  as  the  Lodge  bill. 
A  slight  educational  qualification  will  practically  accomplish  all  that  the  friends  of 
the  proposition  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  think  is  necessary. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   A   PRACTICAL  REMEDY   FOR  THE  EVILS  OF  TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.  )  Can  you  not  give  the  commission  some  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  these  combines  or  trusts  that  have  that 
immense  power  that  you  refer  to?  Have  you  not  some  idea  on  that  subject?— A. 
Well,  I  wish  that  I  could.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  because  while  there  are 
certain  advantages  always  derivable  from  the  combination  of  human  effort,  I  think 
that  notwithstanding  those  advantages,  the  effect  of  such  combinations  is  altogether 
injurious;  at  any  rate,  the  evils  overbalance  the  benefits.  I  wish  that  I  had  some 
practical  method  to  suggest.  We  have  anti-trust  laws  in  the  various  states.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  are  not  enforced,  unless  it  is  thought  that  they  are  not  effective  aa 
they  are  now  framed.  I  have  heard  of  the  suggestion  of  publicity.  I  think  that 
might  be  a  scratch  on  the  surface,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
evil  to  know  how  much  money  these  concerns  make,  which  would  be  all  that  pub- 
licity would  amount  to.  It  may  be  that  we  are  merely  in  a  stage  of  evplution  that  is 
to  lead  to  the  governmental  socialism  to  which  I  referred  a  while  agp.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  this  commission  has  been  and  is  giving  more  careful  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  trusts  than  any  body  of  men  that  we  have  ever  had,  for  the  reason 
that  the  commission  came  into  Ufe  just  at  the  moment  when  the  trust  projected 
itself  before  the  public  eye.  You  have  obtained  such  a  vast  amount  of  information 
from  all  sources  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  plan  much  more  satisfac- 
torily than  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  May  not  combinations  be  an  evolution  in  the  business  world 
without  necessarily  leading  to  socialism? — A.  That  may  be  so.  I  have  only  indicated 
that  as  one  of  the  possible  results.  The  fundamental  objection  that  I  have  to  them, 
in  which  I  seem  to  differ  from  many  others,  is  that  I  never  knew  any  combination 
or  individual  who  had  power,  that  exercised  that  power  wisely  or  in  any  other  way 
than  selfishly. 

relation   of  large  combinations  to   the   public — THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  say  with  respect  to  the  argument  of  the 
champions  of  the  combinations,  that  they  effect  great  economies,  and  that  whether 
or  not  they  cheapen  articles  of  manufacture  to  individuals,  there  is  great  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  §reat  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  article,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  the  public  is  going  to  get  very  much  bene- 
fit from  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  has  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  securities,  common  and  preferred  stock  and  bonds.  Now,  those 
properties  did  not  cost  one-third  of  that,  and  they  were  not  bought  at  a  bargain; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  built  up  on  legitimate  business  bases,. and  not  by  reason  of 
some  special  information  of  the  location  of  some  plentiful,  deposit,  or  anything  else. 
They  were  all  built  up  in  the  usual  course  of  proceeding.  Now,  the  people  who  hold 
these  securities  are  going  to  demand  a  return  upon  them,  and  if  they  receive  any  full 
return  even  for  what  they  have  paid  for  those  securities  in  the  market,  they  are  going 
to  extract  something  from  the  public.  I  know  that  it  was  said  as  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  that  it  had  reduced  the  cost.  Undoubtedly  it  did  reduce  the  cost;  but 
to  say  that  is  begging  the  question,  for  the  cost  would  have  been  reduced  still  more 
if  competitive  enterprise  had  continued  in  the  business.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  there  has  been  any  great  service  rendered  to  the  public  when  the  market 
value  of  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  approximately  eight  hundred 
millions,  based  solely  upon  tbe  earning  power  of  that  whfeh  cost  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  much  have  their  dividends  been  in  the  meantime?— 
A.  I  nave  paid  no  attention  to  that.  I  know  that  you  can  judge  of  that  by  the 
enormous  present  market  value  of  the  stock,  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  cost  of 
the  article  has  been  reduced  to  the  pubUc  they  have  had  practically  absolute  domina- 
tion of  the  market,  and  the  public  has  probably  paid  $8  where  it  would  have  paid  $1 
under  the  competitive  system. 

Q.  (ByMr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  you  know  of  any  oil  companies  outside  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? — A.  Not  now. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  none? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  concerns  in  the 
oil  business.  The  largest  competitor  we  knew  of  in  our  section  of  the  country  was 
ateorbed  by  it  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  1  am  informed. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  knew  whether  they  were  getting  the  same  price  for  their 
oil  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  Very  likely  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  know  whether  you  believe  that  it  is  economic- 
ally proper  that  there  should  be  three  or  four  different  commissions  between  the 
producer  of  coal,  for  example,  and  the  consumer,  and  whether  you  believe  that  this 
combination  which  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world  will  be  the  means  of  eliminat- 
ing these  middlemen  between  the  producer  of  an  article  and  the  consumer? — A. 
Undoubtedly.  Nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than  combination  under  control  and 
direction,  and  not  governed  by  the  selfish  demands  of  men,  because  there  you  bring 
the  thing  produced  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  think  that  an  absolute  monopoly  can  be  obtained 
except  in  the  case  of  a  natural  monopoly  or  a  monopoly  created  by  a  patent? — A. 
I  thmk  that  practically  we  can  get  that  sort  of  a  control.  I  think  the  railroads  are 
rapidly  getting  to  that. 

Q.  You  have  already  suggested  that  the  remedy  to  that  may  come  in  government 
1  control? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Now,  then,  could  you  reach  that  condition  of  absolute  control  except  in  the 
case  of  something  that  was  of  itself  a  natural  monopoly,  so  called,  or  a  monopoly 
created  by  a  patent? — ^A.  Theoretically,  I  suppose  not,  but  practically  we  have  an 
illustration  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  some  lines  of  business.  I  do  not  want  to  touch 
upon  a  field  that  I  have  no  right  to  enter,  but  the  popular  understanding  is  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  fixes  the  price  of  oil  in  this  country. 

Q.  Does  thie  Standard  Oil  Company  own  the  oil  fields  of  Texas,  so  far  as  you 
know?— A.  Well,  the  newspaper  reports  are  that  they  have  taken  the  output,  have 
made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Guffey's  people. 

Q.  Will  they  not  buy  the  output  of  any  producer? — A.  I  suppose  they  are  the  best 
purchasers,  and  they  might  buy  the  output  of  any.  They  have  the  same  power  to 
fix  the  price  of  what  they  buy  as  to  fix  the  price  of  what  they  sell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Well,  do  they  or  do  they  not  fix  the  price  of  oil,  regard- 
less of  the  exchanges? — A.  I  suppose  so.     That  is  the  popular  impression. 

THE  RELATION   OF  TEUSTS   AND    COMBINATIONS  TO   THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  remedy  for  the  evils  of  trusts  in  the  so-called  Babcock  bill,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  and  which,  I  understand,  will  be  reintroduced  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress? — A.  I  assumed  that  I  had  already  answered  that 
question  by  the  general  trend  of  my  remarks.  Certainly,  wherever  the  element  of 
labor  does  not  enter  to  an  extent  to  require  that  it  be  protected,  in  order  that  those 
who  labor  should  have  the  opportunity  to  maintain  their  mode  of  living,  then  there  is 
no  need  for  the  tariff,  and  the  Babcock  bill  would  be  right;  but  I  oppose  that  kind 
of  l^islation  because  it  absolutely  destroys  the  possibility  of  independent  plants 
making  the  things  that  are  protected  by  the  present  tariff  law,  and  simply  puts 
weapons  into  the  hands,  and  strength  into  the  body,  of  the  combination  itself. 

Q.  Your  answer,  then,  is  that  the  Babcock  bill  is  in  the  interest  particularly  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  I  say  that  the  result  of  that  sort  of  thing 
would  be  to  advantage  that  corporation  more  than  anything  else.  It  would  absolutely 
destroy  all  independent  effort  along  those  lines,  and  it  would  strike  a  blow  at  the 
labor  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  enterprise  in  Nova  Scotia 
known  as  the  Dominion  Coal  Company? — A.  1  have  heard  something  of  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  that  industry,  do 
you  think? — A.  I  think  that  the  Dominion  Company  could  sell  over  here  all  they 
could  make. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  precipitate  a  tariff  discussion  on  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  ought  to  have  said  something  at  the  beginning  in 
answer  to  that  question.     I  am  sure  that  we  are  getting  along  very  well  now,  and  we 
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are  getting  along  largely,  as  we  claim,  because  of  our  tariff  legislation,  and  it  would 
be  exceedingly  unfortunate  from  a  business  point  of  view  to  introduce  any  element 
of  unrest  into  the  business  conditions  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  expressed  your  opposition  to  so-called  trusts  and 
combinations.  Do  you  know  of  any  trust  or  combination  in  this  country  whose 
existence  depends  upon  the  protective  tariff,  or  which  in  your  opinion  is  a  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  protection?— A.  There  is  part,  for  instance,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  tin-plate  industry,  in  which,  as  the  industry  could  not  have  been 
born  without  the  protective  tariff,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  would  not  have  been 
any  trust  but  for  the  protective  tariff.  The  weeds  may  grow  more  rankly  because 
there  is  a  sun,  and  would  die  if  there  was  no  sun,  but  in  no  other  aspect  does  the 
tariff  bear  any  relation  to  the  trust.  In  the  pottery  business,  in  china  and  white 
ware,  there  could  be  no  industry  at  all  but  for  the  protective  tariff.  There  is  no 
combination  or  trust.  There  might  be,  because  whether  there  will  be  a  trust  in 
pottery  depends  upon  exactly  the  same  forces  that  control  trusts  in  other  lines  of 
business.  But,  as  it  is,  the  industry  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  and  there  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  sign  of  any  combination;  and  if  there  should  be,  it  would  not 
at  all  change  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  labor  employed  in  those  potteries  that 
would  make  up  that  ultimate  trust.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  yon  can  not  apply 
any  different  rule  to  the  labor  employed  by  a  trust  than  to  the  labor  employed  by 
those  who  are  not  in  a  trust. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  trusts  or  combinations  in  Great  Britain? — A.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  trusts  in  Great  Britain,  just  as  there  would  be  trusts  here  with- 
out a  tariff. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  tariff  has  Great  Britain— a  protective  tariff  or  a  free-trade 
tariff? — A.  It  is,  of  course,  popularly  understood  to  be  a  free-trade  country. 

Q.  Then,  if  trusts  exist  in  a  free-trade  country,  it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact 
that  trusts  are  in  a  protective  country  that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection?— 
A.  It  certainly  does  not. 

REMEDIES  FOR  THE   EVILS   OF  TRUSTS — STATE  AND   NATIONAL  CONTROL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhah.  )  You  spoke  of  the  danger  of  these  large  capitalizations  of 
industry.  As  a  lawyer,  do  you  believe  that  the  State  can  create  a  corporation  with 
any  capitalization? — A.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  create  a  corporation  with  a  capital 
of  one  thousand  million  just  as  readily  as  one  with  a  capital  of  one  million? — A.  The 
State  is  sovereign  and  can  do  what  it  pleases. 

Q.  And  the  State  under  that  sovereignty  could  also  create  a  corporation  with  a 
capital  of  two  thousand  million — ad  libitum? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Now,  what  protection  have  the  other  44  States  in  the  Union  from  a  State  like 
New  Jersey,  that  can  by  merger  make  what  you  would  call  a  monster  in  industry 
and  a  dangerous  feature  that  will  lead  up  to  state  socialism?  Is  there  any  law 
to  limit  these  capitalizations? — A.  Undoubtedly.  The  States  themselves  only  permit 
the  corporations  of  other  States  to  do  business  within  them  under  such  rules  as 
they  see  fit  to  lay  down,  and  every  State  has  it  within  its  power  to  deal  drastically 
with  that  phase.  Of  course,  as  a  practical  question,  we  have  this:  That  here  is  a 
great  combination  of  capital  that  has  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  invested  in  labor- 
employing  enterprises  in  a  single  State,  and  you  may  talk  as  glibly  as  you  please  in 
a  rhetorical  way  about  what  the  State  is  going  to  do  with  that  gigantic  comoination 
that  is  thus  going  to  lay  its  hands  on  the  throat  of  the  people,  but  it  is  another  thing 
when  you  say  to  that  corporation,  "You  shall  not  do  business  in  this  State,"  and 
thus  wipe  out  of  existence  the  enterprises  in  which  the  hundred  million  dollars 
are  invested  and  wherein  many  thousand  persons  are  employed.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  practical  importance  which  we  are  slow  to  approach  and  answer  in  a 
way  which  will  prevent  that  combination  from  doing  business. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  with  a  bilUon  dollars  capital  which  enters  into  interstate  commerce? 
What  authority  have  the  other  States  to  shut  that  out  from  interstate  commerce?— A. 
There  is  not  anything  that  can  prevent  the  shipment  of  the  products  between  the 
States  by  the  States.  I  thought  you  meant  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  do  business 
within  the  State.  The  State  is,  of  course,  powerless  in  the  matter  of  mterstate 
commerce. 

Q.  Ih  the  regulation,  then,  of  your  so-called  trusts  or  combines,  how  do  you  intend 
to  get  that  regulation?  Through  national  legislation,  if  you  can  not  do  it  through 
State  control?— A.  An  approach  to  that  was  made  at  the  session  of  Congress  a  year 
ago— at  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  Whether  it  is  workable  or  not  1 
can  not  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  later  light  would  suggest  very  many  jiractical 
and  wise  improvements  upon  that,  which  would  be  effective.    That  plan  provided  for 
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a  method  of  making  it  unlawful  to  transport  goods  that  were  made  by  illegal  combi- 
nations, and  provided  a  certain  kind  of  marking  of  those  goods,  and  for  their  con- 
^  Jscation.    That  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  and  of  course  is  not  a  law,  but  it  shows  the 

>  flretstep  in  the  development  of  the  Congressional  mind  as  acting  from  the  people's 
.  view  of  it. 

>  0-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  That  was  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act,  was  it  not? — 
'  A.  No;  that  was  an  original  act;  it  was  an  original  act  called  the  Littlefield  Act. 

'     Q.  But  it  did  embody  the  Sherman  Act  and  add  to  it,  did  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  it  may 
have  been  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  interstate-commerce  act. 
Q.  Was  that  passed  unanimously  by  the   House? — A.  There  was  a  very  large 
;  majority. 

OVERCAPITALIZATION    AND    ITS  RESULTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faeqiihae.  )  You  spoke  of  the  seeming  overcapitalization  of  the  United 

States  Steel  Corporation,  saying  that  there  was  about  one-third,  probably,  of  tangible 

^  assets.    Their  stock,  however,  sells  at  par,  does  it  not? — A.  Their  preferred  sells 

at  about  par  and  their  common  at  about  50. 

,     Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  stock  sold  in  any  reasonably  large  quantity  on  any  stock 

erehange  in  the  whole  world  which  ia  not  sold  at  the  earning  power  of  the  stock? — 

A.Thatisjust  exactly  the  point  I  make.     Those  stocks  are  sold  upon  the  basis  of 

their  supposed  earning  power,  and  their  earning  power,  in  the  public  mind,  in  the 

~  mind  of  the  investor,  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  the  concern  is  nearly  a  monopoly,  and 

therefore  can  control  the  market  and  fix  prices.     That  is  what  it  is  that  makes  the 

.  market  price  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

Q.  And  yet  you  would  say  that  it  ia  the  custom  of  all  stock  exchanges  of  the  world 
to  buy  and  sell  stocks  on  their  earning  power,  their  dividend  power? — A.  Practically, 
that  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  of  making  a  law,  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  to 
save  investors  from  being  shorn  by  organizations  of  money? — A.  No;  I  am  not 
sympathizing,  with  anybody  that  is  trying  to  make  money  by  manipulating  stocks. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  6,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  GTJNTON, 

President  of  Instibute  of  Social  Economics. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  12.20 
p.  m.  George  Gunton,  of  New  York  City,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Econ- 
omics, was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PBESONAL   STATEMENT   OP   THE    WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  My  name  is  George 
Gunton;  address,  41  Union  square.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occuj)ation? — A.  •  President  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Economics. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  institute  been  established? — A.  Since  1890.  I  am  also  editor 
of  Gunton' s Magazine,  and  author  of  the  following  books:  Wealth  and  Progress,  1887 
(Appleton);  Principles  of  Social  Economics,  1891  (Putnam);  Trusts  and  the  Public, 
1899  (Appleton);  Outlines  of  Social  Economics,  1900  (Appleton);  Outlines  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  1901  (Appleton). 

Q.  Has  the  institute,  and  have  you  personally,  given  special  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  especially  very  recently,  in  ua  relation  to  trusts  and  combina- 
tions?—A.  I  have  given  very  close  consideration  to  those  two  subjects,  and  have 
made  some  investigations  regarding  them  which  cover  a  great  many  years. 

MANNER   IN    WHICH    WITNESS    PROPOSED   TO    DISCUSS  THE   TARIFF. 

Q.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  express  your  views  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  tariff,  and  the  specific  subject  of  the  tariff  in  relation  to  trusts  and 
combinations? — A.  The  question  of  the  tariff  is,  to  my  mind,  a  strictly  economic  one. 
Like  all  economic  questions,  it  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  With  your 
permission,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  the  questions  that  have  been  covered  specifically 
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by  some  witnesses  you  have  had  before  you  on  the  other  side.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  perhaps  better  to  have  the  same  questions  dealt  with  from  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  rather  than  to  have  another  set  of  questions,  or  perhaps  another 
treatment  along  different  lines,  that  would  not  be  quite  comparable.  You  have  had 
recently  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson^  and  Mr.  Holt.^  Mr.  Atkinson  dealt  largely  with 
theory,  and  Mr.  Holt  with  facts.* 

OPPOSrrE   CONCEPTIONS    OF   THE   TERM    "FREEDOM." 

I  think  that  at  the  outset  it  is  important  to  state  from  the  protectionist  point  of 
view  what  protection  is  as  a  philosophic  principle.  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  for  that 
matter  nearly  all  who  treat  the  subject  from  the  free  trade  point  of  view,  proceed 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  that  is  needed  is  freedom,  and  by  freedom  they  mean, 
"Stand  oft  and  let  each  fellow  flght  it  out."  Now,  that  is  a  misconception  of  free- 
dom. There  are  really  two  kinds  of  freedom;  there  is  the  freedom  of  the  savage 
and  the  freedom  of  civilization.  The  freedom  of  the  savage  is  to  have  no  protection 
except  what  his  own  muscles  and  his  own  alertness  in  running  can  give  him.  He 
protects  nobody,  and  nobody  protects  him;  he  has  no  friends,  and  he  is  friendly  to 
nobody.  That  is  the  freedom  of  non-interference,  and  the  people  who  have  that 
kind  of  freedom  have  the  least  liberty  of  any  people  in  the  world.  They  are  the 
poorest;  they  are  the  most  easily  terrified;  they  can  travel  the  least  distance  in  safety, 
and  get  the  least  out  of  nature  and  the  universe  of  anybody  on  the  earth.  The 
freedom  of  civilization  is  the  freedom  that  not  only  goes  with,  but  necessarily  implies, 
protection.  It  is  the  freedom  that  comes  from  society,  doing  for  and  with  others, 
and  it  always  depends  on  society  giving  the  individual  the  protection,  and  the  indi- 
vidual giving  society  the  benefit  of  his  activities.  Therefore  to  speak  of  freedom  in 
the  abstract,  and  say,  "  All  you  need  is  to  withdraw  barriers  or  withdraw  restrictions," 
is  both  misleading  and  incorrect.  The  mere  withdrawal  of  restrictions  does  not 
necessarily  give  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  freedom  that  is  worth  having 
and  that  anybody  values  that  does  not  come  with  and  does  not  remain  by  virtue  of 
societary  protection. 

THE   RELATION    OP    FREEDOM    TO    NATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

In  reference  to  national  development  this  subject  of  freedom  is  a  very  important  > 
consideration.     The  theory  of  absolute  freedom  is  represented  by  non-restriction,  i 
which  is  logically  anarchy.     It  means  no  government,  hands  off,  hands  off,  hands 
off  until  you  get  to  the  vanishing  point.     The  logic  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  thinking,  if 
he  had  the  courage  to  carry  it  out,  as  he  sometimes  does,  is  anarchy.    I  heard  ■ 
him  say  once  at  a  dinner  of  economists  in  New  York,  as  illustrating  this  point, 
that  the  only  way  to  have  good  money  was  to  have  absolutely  free  banking,  let 
everybody  start  a  bank  and  issue  money  just  as  he  pleased,  and  the  best  money 
would  win  the  day.     He  evidently  had  not  learned  of  Gresham's  law,  which  has 
demonstrated  that  the  worst  money, wins  the  day.     This  question  of  freedom  is  a 
very  elusive  one.     Mr.  Bryan  in  his  two  campaigns  has  based  the  most  taking  of 
all  his  pleas — and  they  are  very  taking — on  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  his  great  idea 
is  the  freedom  to  coin  money.     Now,  the  benefit  to  society  does  not  depend  always 
on  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  do  just  what  he  pleases.    It  depends  on 
the  opportunities  for  him  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  society  as  a  whole. 

With  reference  to  national  development,  which  is  an  important  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tariff  and  of  large  corporations,  the  theory  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  is  that  a  nation  shouldl)e  left  free  by  its  government  and  by  all  associated 
action  to  follow  the  lines  of  industry  that  each  individual  can  do  best.  That  is  to 
say,  let  alone  entirely,  every  man  will  find  his  best  place  and  do  that  which  is  best 
for  society  and  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation.  That  is 
a  very  familiar  proposition.  I  regard  that  as  the  very  essence  of  fallacy;  that  it  is 
not  the  function  of  statesmanship  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation, 
wood,  coal,  iron,  etc.,  but  rather  to  develop  the  civilization  of  its  people.  The 
question  is  whether  the  civilization  of  the  people  should  depend  upon  digging  coal 
and  cutting  lumber,  or  whether  the  digging  of  coal  and  the  cutting  of  lumber  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  channels  of  the  development  of  the  people.  To  my  mind  it  is 
a  question  between  what  we  call  natural  selection  and  scientific  selection.  Natural 
selection  is  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage,  which  says  if  digging  coal  is  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  dig  coal,  although  other  conditions  could  easily  be  made  by 
which  you  might  do  something  very  much  better.  On  the  other  hand,  scientinc 
selection  would  ask:  What  type  of  industries  tend-  most  to  develop  the  civilization 
of  a  nation? 

1  See  pp.  517-551.  2  See  pp.  552-582. 
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NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT   IS    J-ARQELY    DEPENDENT    UPON    THE    J)I VERSil'irATJON    OF 

INDUSTRIES. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  clearer  in  history  than  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  type 
and  character  of  the  civilization  of  every  nation,  regardless  of  religion  or  form  of 
government,  is  mainly  molded  by  the  character  of  the  occupations  of  the  people. 
People  go  about  their  business  to  get  a  living,  and  they  take  on  whatever  they  touch 
in  that  pursuit;  and  if  their  living  takes  them  up  against  pine  trees  and  corncobs, 
then  they  ^et  the  influence  of  pine  trees  and  corncobs.  If  their  industry  takes  them 
into  a  specialized  and  highly  socialized  society,  then  they  get  the  influence  of  culti- 
vation which  comes  from,  a  highly  diversified  society.  The  question,  then,  is  purely 
one  of  industries;  and  I  submit  that  history,  ancient  and  modern,  in  any  of  the 
spheres  of  the  globe  will  bear  out  this  statement,  that  no  nation  makes  any 
comparative  progress  whose  industries  are  substantially  uniform  and  monoto- 
nous. In  other  words,  there  is  not  a  case  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  of  a  nation 
rising  in  intelligence,  culture,  power,  wealth,  or  civilization,  without  ha vinga  consider- 
able portion  of  diversified  artistic,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  industries.  Purely 
crude  and  extractive  industries  are  monotonizingand  non-socializing,  and  they  always 
result,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  state  of  backwardness  in  wages,  social  culture, 
intelligence,  and  wealth.  If  you  take  the  wages  of  the  different  groups  of  the  world — 
and  when  I  speak  of  wages  in  this  connection  I  do  not  mean  that  I  believe  in  the 
theory  that  thsre  is  an  "American  rate"  of  wages.  There  is  not.  They  vary  all  the  ■ 
way  from  75  cents  to  $10  a  day.  But  there  is  a  rate  of  wages  that  is  substantially 
nn&orm  in  groups  of  industries  and  localities.  Now,  if  you  take  the  case  of  countries 
that  are  exclusively  raw-material  producing,  like  Russia  and  India  and  South  America, 
you  will  find  that  the  wages  are  lowest  in  the  rural  parts,  and  that  they  rise  as  you 
near  the  cities  and  centers  of  civilization.  That  is  true  of  localities  in  countries, 
and  it  is  also  true  of  countries  as  compared  with  each  other.  It  is  true  in  this  coun- 
try as  between  the  country  and  the  small  town,  ;  he  small  city  and  the  large  city. 
It  is  true  in  this  country  as  a  whole  as  compared  with  any  agricultural  country. 
It  is  true  of  England  as  compared  with  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  is  true  the 
world  over,  and  it  means  that  the  initial  point  of  national  development  is  the 
diversification  of  industries. 

Moreover,  with  these  degrees  of  diversification  comes  development  in  every  phase 
of  liuman  freedom.  You  can  almost  determine  the  religion,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  condition  of  countries  by  the  wage  mercury.  If  you  take  a 
nation  where  the  best  wage  group  is  below  15  or  20  cents  a  day,  that  nation  is  pagan 
in  its  religion,  and  despotic  in  its  political  institutions,  and  practically  stupid  in  its 
social  life.  If  the  wages  are  above  20  cents,  you  will  probably  find  Christianity 
in  some  form.  If  the  wages  are  below  40  cents,  the  country  will  be  Catholic. 
I  do  not  say  that  with  any  disrespect  at  all.  It  will  be  a  religion  that  is  largely 
under  authority — that  is  what  I  mean — and  that  country's  politics  will  also  be 
comparatively  despotic  and  its  social  freedom  practically  nil.  If  the  wages  amount 
to  nearly  a  dollar  a  day,  you  have  reached  a  country  where  there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion;  you  will  find  constitutional  government 
either  in  its  beginnings  or  in  a  considerable  development.  And  if  the  rate  is  above 
one  dollar  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  you  will  find  religious  freedom,  and, 
either  actually  or  in  the  making,  democracy  in  government. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  progress  follows  the  line  of  diversification  of  industries, 
the  development  of  complex  occupations.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  the  first  principle 
of  statesmanship  is  to  consider  not  what  the  price  of  the  particular  articles  may  be, 
but  how  the  direction  of  the  industry  can  be  made  to  lead  toward  diversification. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  something  for  nothing.  A  nation  does 
not  get  civilization  for  nothing.  It  always  costs  something,  and  we  would  not 
appreciate  it  it  it  did  not.  Therefore,  in  giving  direction  to  the  forces  that  lead  to 
diversification,  and  thereby  ultimately  bring  about  national  prosperity,  the  national 
policy  comes  in. 

THE   DISTINCTION   BETWEEN    PROTECTION    .AND    P,\TERNALISM. 

Now,  what  shall  the  nation  do?  The  question  is  how  to  promote  progress,  not 
only  without  taking  away  freedom,  but  rather  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
freedom  at  the  same.  time.  Here  we  come  to  the  question  of  paternalism.  Our 
mends  on  the  other  side  are  rather  prone — indeed  I  think  they  rather  like — to  mix 
terms  a  little.  Perhaps  they  believe  a  little  in  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  they  do 
hke  to  call  protection,  paternalism.  Yet  protection  properly  applied  and  understood 
18  not  paternalism.    Paternalism  is  doing  for  the  individual,  always  doing  for  him. 
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Opening  a  soup  kitchen  is  paternalism,  and  we  have  beeen  forced  to  have  a  little  oP 
that  sometimes.  Giving  something,  supplying  the  individual,  is  paternal.  Protec-' 
tion  is  protecting  the  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  do  for  himself.  If  you  tell « 
me  that  the  tariff  is  paternal,  then  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  it  gives  other  than- 
opportunity.  If  it  gives  only  opportunities,  then  it  is  protective.  Now,  that  \b> 
rather  an  important  distinction  between  the  two,  and  one  which  is  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  term  protection.  Hence,  if  by  protection  we  mean 
protection  of  opportunity,  then  the  whole  community  should  hold  the  protectionist:;' 
strictly  to  the  principle  of  protecting  opportunitjr  only,  and  not  let  any  public  policy 
pass  over  into  the  paternal.  In  reference  specifically  to  the  tariff,  what  a  nation; 
should  do  is  to  protect  the  opportunities  of  its  people.  Government  came  into, 
existence  for  just  that  purpose. 

THE   NATION    MUST    PROTECT    ITS    ECONOMIC    LIFE    AGAINST   LOWER  FORMS. 

What  should  be  the  principle  of  this  ^particular  protection?    To  my  mind  there^ 
is  only  one  thing  that  is  worth  protecting  by  government — the  superior  element 
against  the  inferior.     The  inferior  is  not  entitled  to  protection,  and  does  not  need  it. 
It  is  a  peculiar  fact  in  all  progress  that  as  we  advance  we  become  less  capable  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves.     As  we  rise  morally,  physicallyj  and  socially,  we  take  on  new  i 
powers  and  lose  some  old  ones.     I  suspect  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  room  - 
who  would  feel  competent  to  protect  himself  against  Sitting  Bull  or  his  descendants,  - 
or  against  John  L.  Sullivan  or  any  of  his  people.     Why?    Because  their  power  is  in ' 
the  biceps;  you  have  lost  that  power.    Your  ancestors  had  that  power,  but  you  have-- 
taken  on  another  form;  you  have  risen  to  a  point  where  you  have  higher  duties. 
When  the  individual  lost  the  power  to  protect  himself  because  he  had  something  else 
better  to  do,  he  had  to  rely  for  protection  against  the  lower  forms  upon  the  very 
development  that  brought  that  about — society  in  its  collective  form,  which  through  - 
its  government  substituted  the  policeman's  club  for  the  muscles  of  the  individual. 

Now,  in  relation  to  industries  that  same  thing  is  true.     If  a  nation  has  risen  to  a 
point  where  by  virtue  of  its  social  conditions  its  people  must  have  a  higher  standard  ' 
of  living  than  some  other  nations,  that  involves  a  greater  expensiveness  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  if  there  is  any  test  of  civilization  it  is  in  the  dearness  of  the  man.   A  cheap  -_ 
man  never  gave  high  civilization  in  the  world,  never  gave  a  strong  nation,  nor  did  '• 
anything  else  that  was  worth  remembering.     When,  through  the  social  conditions  t 
the  average  laborer  and  citizen  becomes  expensive,  he  is  a  factor  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation.     There  is  the  item  of  cost.     Now,  if  that  item  of  cost  handicaps  a  pro-  ' 
ducer  in  one  country  as  against  another  producer  in  another  country,  it  is  for  the  " 
government,  or  the  society,  or  the  civilization  to  say  whether  the  opportunity  to  pro-: 
duce  and  continue  the  industry  on  the  basis  of  that  cost  shall  be  maintained.  ^ 

COMPETITION   SHOULD    BE    WAGED    ON   THE    PLANE    OF   THE   HIGHER  CIVILIZATION. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  handicapped  by  the  greater  labor  cost,  there  is  an  element 
of  superiority.     The  dear  man  is  the  element  of  superiority.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  protect  that  superiority  against  the  inferiority  in  any  other  nation.    That : . 
can  not  be  done  by  the  Government's  fixing  the  prices  of  things  nor  by  fixing  the 
wages.     It  can  not  be  done- by  any  paternal  process  that  you  can  introduce.    It  can  l 
only  be  done  by  the  community  through  its  government  saying,  "We  will  fix  the  j 
plane  upon  which  competition  shall  take  place  in  this  market— not  in  any  other;  but : 
we  will  fix  the  plane  upon  which  it  shall  take  place  in  this  market,  and  that  plane  ^ 
is  the  plane  of  the  labor  cost  of  the  American  laborer. "     There  is  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection.    Your  mere  freedom  is  savagery  at  that  point;  it  ia  not  freedom  at  all;  tak-  : 
ing  the  Government  away  is  not  freedom,  but  anarchy.     Such  a  policy  says  to  the 
people  who  have  acquired  some  freedom,  who  have  advanced  a  certain  stage  above 
the  rest,  "Fight  it  out  with  those  fellows  below."     But  if  you  fight  it  out  with  the 
fellows  below,  you  havo  to  fight  it  out  on  their  plane,  and  if  you  fight  it  out  on  their ; 
plane  they  will  beat  you,  because  you  have  lost  the  power  to  fight  it  out  on  their '; 
plane.     What  we  say,  and  what  scientific  protection  says,  is  that  they  shall  flgM  it  ^; 
out  on  our  plane  and  not  on  theirs.     We  say  to  the  man  on  the  lower  plane:  "You  ^ 
must  fight  it  out  on  a  higher  plane;  if  you  can  not  reason  you  can  not  act.    The 
intelligent  and  cultivated  man  shall  not  be  forced  to  drop  to  your  plane  to  settle  it. 
You  must  rise  to  his  plane  or  you  can  not  communicate  with  him." 

The  principle  that  would  apply  to  all  nations  everywhere  is  that  the  competition 
between  nations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  civihzation.    If,  for  ethical, 
economic,  or  other  reasons,  anyone  wants  the  advantage  of  the  market  of  this  country,  ■ 
that  person  must  have  it  only  by  rising  to  our  plane  of  doing  business,  and  must  not 
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expose  us  to  the  disadvantage  of  dropping  to  his  plane.  It  is  a  principle  that  is  not 
less  universal  than  the  human  race,  that  he  who  succeeds  establishes  the  methods  of 
hisown  success.  If  a  baseball  pitcher  wins  by  a  new  curve,  the  other  pitchers  have  to 
learn  that  curve  because  that  becomes  the  established  method  of  success.  N  ow,  if  the 
competition  between  this  country  and  any  other  becomes  such  that  we  are  defeated  by 
a  barbarous  element,  the  element  that  we  have  passed  by,  namely,  cheap  labor — if  we 
are  beaten  by  that  method,  that  is  the  method  that  will  be  adopted  because  it  succeeds. 
When  you  are  beaten,  you  look  to  see  how  the  other  fellow  beats  you.  You  ask,  how 
did  he  do  it?  You  find  that  he  had  cheap  labor;  then  that  is  what  you  must  have. 
But  if  we  insist  that  that  element  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  proposition,  we  then 
say  that  with  that  element  out,  others  are  at  liberty  to  compete.  Now,  if  another 
nation  wins,  it  must  win  by  scientific  methods;  it  must  win  by  superior  machinery, 
superior  organization,  superior  skill.  Whoever  wins  by  superior  skill  establishes 
the  methods  of  his  success,  and  that  means  establishing  better  methods.  And  that  is 
why  the  success  of  new  machinery  knocks  old  machinery  into  old  iron,  because  the 
method  which  succeeds  is  that  which  all  competitors  are  compelled  to  adopt. 

DEFINITION   OP   PROTECTION. 

Protection,  in  its  strictly  scientific  aspect,  consists  in  preventing,  by  such,  non- 
ptemal  methods  as  can  within  governmental  authority  be  devised,  any  element  of  a 
lower  civilization  from  being  the  means  of  industrial  success  against  the  elements  of 
a,Jdgher  civilization. 
,^i  Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 
Prof.  George  Gunton,  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed  as  follows: 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH    GOVEKNMENT    IS   EESPONSIBLE    FOR    THE    RESULTS    OF    ITS   PROTECTIVE 

POLICY. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  If  the  Government  furnishes  the  opportunity, 
is  the  Government  not  indirectly  responsible  for  whatever  grows  out  of  it? — A.  It 
seems  not.  If  you  give  your  boy  an  education,  you  are  not  responsible  if  he  does 
not  make  good  use  of  it;  but  you  are  responsible  for  his  ignorance  if  you  do  not  give 
him  an  education. 

Q.  Does  the  Government  simply  protect  the  opportunity  and  not  the  thing  itself? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  right;  it  protects  the  opportunity  for  a  man  to  do. 

Q.  Taking  your  simile,  if  I  give  my  boy  an  education  and  he  becomes  learned  and 
wise  and  practically  useful,  I  certainly  deserve  some  credit  for  that? — A.  Why,  you 
have  done  your  duty,  and  I  do  not  know  as  one  is  entitled  to  any  credit  for  doing 
his  duty. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  If  I  take  your  son,  to  whom  I  am  under 
no  parental  or  civil  obligation  at  all,  and  give  him  an  education  and  he  becomes  wise 
and  good,  in  that  case  I  ought  to  be  credited  to  that  extent? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  Government  takes  my  enterprise  or  industry,  and  pro- 
tects my  finished  product  against  all  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  that  I  can  become 
wealthy  and  independent,  a  Carnegie  or  a  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Is  not  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  aggregation  of  that  wealth  in  my  hands? — A.  The  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  wealth.  If  by  any  subsequent 
conditions  or  influences  that  opportunity  has  been  perverted,  the  Government  is  not 
responsible  for  that.  That  needs  further  action  on  somebody's  part  to  prevent  the 
evil.  There  is  probably  no  opportunitv  for  good  that  is  not  capable  of  perversion 
for  evil. 

,  Q.  If  the  Govemmentdoes  that  for  1  man  or  1,000,  and  fails  to  do  it  for  lOOor  5,000, 
IS  not  that  unqualified  paternalism? — A.  No;  that  would  not  be  paternalism.  That 
would  be  unfair.  They  are  not  the  same.  Paternalism  is  paternalism.  There  is 
lots  of  unfairness  that  has  no  relation  to  paternalism.  The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  not  to  make  particular  individuals  rich,  but  to  develop  conditions 
that  will  create  an  environment  that  will  develop  the  community.  If  the  principle 
that  I  laid  down  before  is  followed,  the  Government  ought  not  to  and  would  not 
protect  a  cotton  factory  for  the  sake  of  making  some  monopolist  in  the  South  rich 
out  of  the  cotton  industry,  but  its  policy  would  be  to  develop  that  industry  because 
of  ite  gTKit  social  consequence,  and  if,  in  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
-■ommnnity,  a  particular  individual  proves  to  be  a  natural  leader  and  gets  rich  out  of 
It,  then  he  has  been  benefited  contemporaneously  with  a  development  which  has 
been  mutually  beneficial  to  the  community. 
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THE  PKOTECTIVE   FUNCTION   OF   GOVERNMENT  SHOULD   INCLUDE  THE  LABOEEK. 

Q.  If  the  Government  protects  my  cotton  manufacture  against  all  foreign  competi- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  I  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it  that  I  could  not  have  made 
otherwise,  is  not  the  Government  also  bound  in  honor  to  see  that  the  labor  that 
enters  into  that  finished  product  has  a  fair  share  of  the  profit? — A.  Yes;  if  the  Gov- 
ernment protects  the  opportunity  of  a  manufacturer  to  develop  a  successful  cotton 
factory,  it  is  bound  to  pass  laws  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  of  his  operatives,  and 
see  to  it  that  children  under  12  or  14  years  of  age  do  not  work,  and  that  they  have 
educational  opportunities.  It  is  bound  to  see  that  the  laborers'  homes  are  surrounded 
by  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  all  the  other  forces  of  opportunity  are  extended  to 
the  laborers  at  the  same  time  that  the  possibility  of  making  profits  is  extended  to  the 
employer. 

Q.  The  manufacturer  who  receives  from  the  Government  the  benefits  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff  is  for  that  reason  bound  to  give  the  laborer  a  fair  show? — A.  Yes.  Only 
remember  this:  that  the  Government,  when  it  deals  with  the  laborer,  can  not  deal 
with  him  paternally  without  injuring  him  any  more  than  it  can  deal  with  the  manu- 
facturer paternally  without  injuring  him.  When  the  Government  protects  the 
manufacturer,  when  it  establishes  in  this  domain  certain  bases  of  competition,  then 
if  capital  shall  prevail  we  hope  the  laborer  will, get  a  little  out  of  it.  But  from  my 
proposition  the  capitaUst  is  not  the  less  selfish  because  he  has  had  protection.  He 
has  the  same  impulses  and  he  is  looking  for  his  profits  in  exactly  the  same  way  aa 
if  he  were  an  angel  of  the  Manchester  school.  It  does  not  make  any  difference, 
his  wings  are  just  about  the  same  length.  Therefore,  good  statesmanship  will  insist 
that  the  Government  apply  the  same  kind  of  protection  to  labor.  It  can  not  apply 
it  in  the  same  act,  of  course.  The  capitalist  will  get  the  benefit  of  his  profit  mak- 
ing, say  what  you  will,  in  the  first  stage.  Then  the  question  is.  What  can  the  Gov- 
ernment do  for  the  laborer  without  being  paternal?  It  can  surround  him  with  a 
lot  of  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  just  as  fast  as  these  big  profit-making  condi- 
tions are  developed,  the  manufacturers  must  shorten  their  hours  of  labor  and  give  the 
laborer  a  chance  for  social  development,  and  let  him  work  10  or  9J  instead  of  12 
hours,  and  receive  the  same  amount  of  pay.  Let  the  laborer  have  an  opportunity 
of  social  touch  so  that  he  can  sharpen  his  intellect  and  get  the  benefit  of  social  life, 
and  let  him  have  compulsory  education  and  especial  facilities  for  his  children. 
You  can  not  leave  it  to  the  manufacturer.  He  is  not  an  angel;  he  is  looking  after 
profits;  and  if  he  can  see  profit  in  working  children  for  12  and  14  hours  a  day  he 
will  do  so.  That  has  been  done  in  England  and  in  New  England,  and  is  being  done 
in  the  South  now.  Therefore,  the  protective  function  of  the  Government  should 
include  the  laborer.  This  stuff  that  the  capitalist  puts  forth  that  if  he  is  protected, 
that  covers  the  whole  thing,  is  not  true.  From  the  capitalist's  point  of  view,  if  he  is 
protected  so  that  he  is  prosperous  and  the  laborer  is  not  actually  a  tramp,  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  a  case  of  just  one  umbrella  for 
the  whole  thing.  If  we  will  keep  away  from  paternalism  there  are  different  ways 
in  which  the  stete  should  apply  itself  to  the  difference  in  conditions  and  classes  and 
opportunities.  You  can  not  say,  by  law,  that  the  capitalist  shall  raise  wages.  You 
can  not  do  so  because  the  wage  question  is  an  economic  question.  I  do  not  wish  to 
reflect  upon  Congress  in  the  least,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  Congress  ever  met  that 
would  know  how  to  adjust  wages  economically.  That  must  be  done  by  the  forces 
that  touch  the  work  from  which  the  wages  are  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.  )  Do  I  understand  your  position  to  be  this:  That  it  is  properly 
the  function  of  the  government  as  far  as  possible  to  create  opportunities, "and  then 
leave  individual  effort  to  take  advantage  of  them? — A.  Entirely  so;  and  it  should 
also  create  the  opportunity  for  the  laborer.  He  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  intelligent,  so  that  he  may  look  after  his  own  interests.  Shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  sanitary  conditions  for  his  home,  keeping  the  little  children  going  to 
school  instead  of  to  the  shop,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  among  the  conditions  which 
furnish  opportunities  to  the  laborer. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  less  hours  of  labor  as  a  portion  of  the  increment,  if  I  may 
say  so,  that  comes  to  labor?— A.  That  is  exactly  a  proportion  of  the  protection. 

Q.  The  question  is  this.  Must  not  education  be  coincident  with  a  lessening  of  the 
hours  of  labor? — A.  Exactly;  and  to  my  mind  education  is  another  term  for 
opportunity. 

witness  considers  that  the  machinists'  strike  is  justified  by  present  CONDITIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhak.)  Would  you  care  to  answer  a  concrete  question  now?  At 
the  present  time  this  country  is  agitated  by  the  machinists'  strike,  a  movement  that 
started  for  8  hours'  work,  was  compromised  to  9J,  and  the  strike  is  now  for  9;  and 
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the  demand  of  the  machinists  of  the  country  is  for  10  hours'  paj'  for  9  hours'  work. 
Do  you  thiult  that  fairness,  and  the  opportunity  that  you  suggest,  and  everything 
else  is  on  the  aide  of  the  workingmen,  and  that  as  regards  efficiency  of  labor  they 
can  make  the  9  hours  equal  to  10  hours?— A.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
laborers  through  their  organizations  have  a  right  to  demand  some  concessions  as  a 
part  of  the  prosperity  and  development  of  industry,  it  is  now.  The  machinists,  to 
my  mind,  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
They  are  perfectly  justified  by  all  the  conditions  that  exist  in  saying  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  shall  not  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  pay.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  10  hours'  pay  or  9  hours'  pay.  It  is  a  day's  wages,  what  they  are  now 
getting.  They  have  been  working  10  hours;  they  want  the  hours  reduced  to  9;  but 
they  do  not  want  their  wages  reduced,  and  there  is  not  any  reason  why  they  should 
have  them  reduced. 

The  iron  and  metal  industries  to-day  are  profitable,  and  everybody  is  glad  to  see 
it.  The  great  corporations  that  have  been  developing  in  the  iron  industry  are  pros- 
perous— that  is  the  capital  side  of  it.  The  integration  of  the  machinists  and  the  dif- 
ferent industries  in  the  metal  workers  is  the  legitimate  and  proper  part  of  the  other 
side  of  it.  The  corporations  ou^ht  to  recognize  that,  and  the  laborers  ought  to 
recognize  the  corporations.  This  is  the  time  for  the  laborers  to  say  to  the  capitalists, 
"Gentlemen,  please  let  a  little  of  your  profits  pass  over;  we  want  it  passed  over  in 
the  form  of  a  shorter  day."  If  the  laborers  should  ask  for  that  when  trade  was  dull, 
then  the  capitalists  would  say,  and  properly,  that  they  could  not  afford  it.  Then 
everybody  would  say,  ' '  Why  do  not  the  laborers  ask  when  the  capitalists  are  making 
something?"  Well,  the  laborers  are  asking  now  when  the  capitalists  are  making 
something.  To  my  mind  their  demand  is  perfectly  legitimate.  There  is  only  one 
criticism  I  have  to  make  on  the  machinists  and  that  is  this:  The  laborers  made  an 
agieement  for  arbitration,  and  they  have  not  lived  up  to  that  agreement.  I  think 
that  laborers  ought  to  organize,  just  the  same  as  the  capitalists  do.  They  ought 
to  have  national  and  local  organizations.  But  they  ought  to  learn,  and  they  must 
learn,  to  live  up  to  their  agreements,  even  if  they  make  a  bad  bargain.  They  should 
have  intelligent,  well-paid  representatives  who  can  present  their  case  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  the  capitalists;  but  when  they  do  enter  into  an  arrangement  that  they  will 
a^ee  to  arbitrate  they  should  arbitrate,  whether  they  win  or  lose.  That  is  my  only 
criticism  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  machinists  decline  in  this  case? — A.  Yes.  The 
difficulty  was  that  there  were  certain  features  that  I  think  the  employers  are  not  right 
about,  namely,  what  is  called  premium  work;  that  is,  paying  a  little  extra  for 
working  longer.  The  laborers  have  learned  that  that  ultimately  means  laying  the 
basis  for  cutting  pay,  and  this  was  the  difficulty  there.  The  laborers  found  that  in 
the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  organizations  there  was  a  provision  that  had  not 
been  provided  for  in  the  arrangement  with  the  employers,  and  the  union  stood  by 
their  constitution,  although  it  conflicted  with  the  agreement  with  the  employers. 
They  ought  to  have  known  their  constitution,  and  if  they  had  omitted  to  meet  that 
condition  it  was  their  fault,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  stood  by  their  arrange- 
ment to  arbitrate  what  their  employers  would  not  concede. 

THE  HIGHEST  WAGES   DO    NOT    INVARIABLY   EEPRESENT   THE    LOWEST    LABOR   COST   OF 

PRODUCT. 

Witness  (continuing  the  general  discussion).  One  of  the  points  Mr.  Atkinson 
made  was  regarding  the  efficiency  of  high  wages.  He  laid  down  the  proposition  • 
that  the  highest  wages  always  represent  the  lowest  labor  cost  of  production  per 
unit  of  product,  and  he  reasons  therefrom  that  since  we  pay  the  highest  wages  we 
have  necessarily  the  lowest  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product.  Now,  that  is  like  the 
freedom  statement.  It  is  true  that  high  wages  tend  to  create  a  low  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  not  true  that  high  wages  are  always  simultaneously  accompanied 
by  low  cost  of  production.  If  we  want  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  that,  we  have  to 
consider  these  two  cases:  If  we  take  a  community  where  the  methods  of  production 
and  the  high  wages  are  both  developed  together,  the  high  wages  will  always  in  any 
considerable  length  of  time — say  a  decade  or  so — prove  to  give  a  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  the  previous  period,  because  the  high  wages,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  large  consumption  and  growing  intelligence,  are  for  the  most  part 
the  real  cause  of  the  superior  methods  which  give  the  great  economy  in  the  cost  of 
production.  But  take  a  case,  for  instance,  where  the  best  machinery  is  transplanted 
mto  a  community  where  it  was  not  created  by  evolution  at  all.     You  get  the  low 

'See  p.  518. 
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wages  and  the  best  machinery,  and  the  low  cost  of  production  as  the  result  of  the 
low  wages. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Take  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
which  is  perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  as  there  is.  There  the  Montgomery  com- 
pany has  a  very  large  and  beautiful  mill.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  East  as 
handsome  and  as  well  appointed.  Their  spinning  frames  and  looms  were  made  in 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  by  the  Drapers.  The  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  New  England 
development  of  cotton  manufacture  and  machinery  manufacture  is  transported,  as  it 
were,  into  South  Carolina.  Now,  I  saw  there,  one  woman — I  think  2 — each  of  whom 
was  minding  24  looms.  To  show  the  significance  of  that,  I  may  say  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  men  mind  8  looms  at  most,  the  women 
mostly  6,  and  a  few  8.  In  South  Carolina  each  of  those  2  women  that  I  saw  waa 
minding  24.  The  average  for  the  entire  shop  waa  16.  In  South  Carolina  they  are 
weaving  45  yards  of  print  cloth,  64  by  64,  for  6.75  cents.  That  is  the  price  they  paid 
when  I  was  there,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  rise  since.  In  Maasar 
chusetts  with  the  last  rise  they  pay  19.8  cents  a  cut  for  45  yards.  In  other  words,  in 
Massachusetts  they  pay  19.8  cents  for  weaving  exactly  what  they  weave  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  for  6.75  cents.  Now,  there  is  a  case  of  putting  the  cheap  labor  with  the 
best  machine.  Comparing  these  two  cases,  the  dear  labor  does  not  produce  the 
cheapest  or  the  least  cost  per  unit  of  product.  The  dearest  labor  is  in  Massachusetts, 
and  its  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  weaver  in  South 
Carolina.  I  take  South  Carolina  only  as  typical.  If  she  had  not  received  those  loomB 
until  through  her  own  wage  conditions  she  had  developed  and  introduced  them,  her 
wages  would  probably  be  a  third  or  a  half  higher  than  they  are.  And  then  that 
aphorism  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  might  have  been  true.  But  when  we  take  machinery  at 
the  highest  point  of  development  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  people  at  nearly  the 
lowest,  his  statement  is  not  true;  it  is  not  true  that  the  highest  paid  labor  gives 
the  lowest  unit  of  cost  per  unit  of  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Those  South  Carolina  laborers  are  white? — ^A.  Oh,  yee; 
there  is  not  any  colored  labor  in  any  of  those  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.  )  The  labor  is  native  labor  that  has  been  instructed  in  the 
use  of  those  machines?  It  is  not  transported  or  foreign  labor? — A.  Oh,  no;  there  is 
not  a  foreigner  there.  Nor  was  there  an  eastern  person  there  except  the  overseers. 
The  operatives  were  all  native  Southerners,  who  came  from  the  farms  and  moun- 
tains, and  their  labor  is  efiicient.  That  woman  I  spoke  of  minded  those  looms 
all  right,  but  they  told  me  that  she  had  come  from  the  mountains  only  about  18 
months  before.  She  was  a  bright  woman,  nothing  stupid  about  her,  and  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  where  the  whole  family  did  not  have  more  than  |2  or  $3  a 
month  besides  what  they  took  off  their  farm.  But  when  that  mill  came  and  they 
were  enabled  to  put  three  or  four  of  the  larger  children  into  the  factory  and  get  f  10 
a  week,  something  they  had  never  heard  of  before,  the  improvement  was  immense. 
The  progress  in  that  region  has  been  great,  and  it  is  going  to  work  a  revolution 
there.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  low-paid  labor  there  is  dearer  than  the  high-paid 
labor  in  the  unit  of  product. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  you  know,  is  a  man  who  never  has  any  doubts.  Some  years  ago, 
in  1896  I  think  it  was,  when  we  were  going  to  have  the  whole  tariff  system  abolished, 
he  wrote  his  book.  Taxation  and  Work.  He  pubUshed  it  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  even  then — it  was  in  1894,  I  think,  or  1892— he  made 
this  statement  based  upon  the  theory  that  I  have  just  referred  to,  namely,  that  the 
highest  paid  labor  always  gives  the  cheapest  labor  per  unit  of  product.  He  says, 
"Nine-tenths  or  more  of  all  the  articles  consumed  in  this  country  are  made  at  less 
cost  for  labor  than  in  any  other  country,  whatever  the  rates  of  wages  maybe."' 
Well,  there  was  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  truth  in  that  statement.  That  is  a 
wholasale  statement,  born  of  a  theory,  sweepingly  made,  just  the  same  sort  of  state- 
ment as  the  claim  that  freedom,  which  is  mere  non-restriction,  does  everything. 
When  he  made  that  statement,  instead  of  nine-tenths  there  probably  was  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  products  consumed  in  this  country  of  which  that  statement  was  true. 
If  that  were  true,  then  there  would  not  need  to  be  a  particle  of  protection  on  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  products  that  were  made  in  this  country  and  they  could  not  be 
undersold.  Just  after  he  wrote  that — it  seems  to  me  he  wrote  it  in  1892 — thej;  tried 
an  experiment  along  his  line,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  thought  they  were  going  to 
make  it  we  were  in  bankruptcy.  Nobody  believed  for  a  moment  after  the  first  of  1893 
that  that  statement  was  true.  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  give  anything  to  verify  that 
statement,  and  I  submit  that,  at  least  so  far  as  your  investigation  is  concerned,  mere 
opinions  ought  not  to  have  an  over  amount  of  weight  given  to  them. 

iSee  Taxation  and  Work,  p.  252. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE   ECONOMIC   LAW   WHICH   GOVERNS   PRICES. 

Another  point  that  was  made  and  made  very  extensively  in  the  testimony  given 
before  you,  is  regarding  prices  as  they  are  affected  bj^  the  tariff.  It  is  commonly  said 
by  the  free  traders — and  I  do  not  think  either  side  is  entirely  faultless  on  this 
point— that  if  you  tax  an  article  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price;  and  then,  on  the 
other  side,  our  protectionist  friends  will  sometimes  say  that  the  tariff  ia  not  added  to 
the  price.  One  side  is  pretty  nearly  as  sweeping  as  the  other  in  those  statements, 
and  neither  statement  is  entirely  true.  Whether  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price  of  an 
imported  product  is  determined  by  purely  economic  law.  It  ia  not  a  matter  that  the 
Government  can  determine,  and  in  order  to  make  a  clear  statement  on  that  point  one 
has  to  be  somewhat  familiar  both  with  the  operation  of  tariff  taxes  and  also  with  the 
economic  lawregarding  prices.  Now,  the  fact  regarding  prices,  brieflystated,  is  about 
Hkethis,  that  in  any  competing  group  of  products  of  the  same  kind,  the  prices  in  the 
open  market  will  be  very  near  to  the  cost  of  production  of  those  products  in  the 
group  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean, 
take  the  case  of  cotton  manufactures.  If  there  are  20  manufacturers  competing  in 
the  New  York  market  on  print  goods,  our  friends  in  the  South  generally,  who  are 
using  the  best  machinery  and  have  probably  the  cheapest  labor,  are  delivering  their 
goods  at  New  York  in  competition  with  the  mills  in  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  Now,  in  the  New  York  market  there  is  not  one 
price  for  the  South  Carolina  manufacturer,  and  another  for  the  Rhode  Island  manu- 
Wurer,  and  another  for  the  Connecticut  manufacturer,  but  there  is  one  price,  and 
that  is  the  price  of  all  the  print  cloths.  The  forces  that  operate  there  are  these:  The 
men  who  are  producing  print  cloths  the  cheapest  at  the  present  time  are  our 
friends  in  the  South.  Those  manufacturers  are  not  going  to  bear  down  the  price. 
They  are  going  to  have  as  big  a  profit  as  they  can  get.  That  is  where  they  are  right, 
and  they  will  sell  their  product  at  the  best  quotations  there  are.  It  is  the  man  who 
is  at  the  greatest  disadvant^e — who  has  the  poorest  factory,  the  greatest  cost  per  unit 
of  product — who  practically  fixes  the  price.  When  we  have  a  down  move  in  trade 
andall  the  product  can  not  be  sold,  then  the  price  will  go  down.  Our  friends  in  the 
South  can  cut  off  half  a  cent  and  have  a  good  profit  left,  but  this  other  fellow  can 
not  cut  off  anything  and  have  a  profit  left,  and  he  will  disappear.  But  so  long  as  he 
stays  he  is  holding  the  price  up  to  his  cost,  and  that  is  what  is  holding  the  price 
up  to  where  it  is,  and  when  the  manufacturer  producing  at  a  disadvantage  is  cut  out 
the  ones  that  will  remain  will  be  our  Southern  friends,  and  that  means  that  the  price 
on  the  open  market  is  practically  fixed  at  or  very  near  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
dearest  ones  who  compete  in  those  goods. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  PRICES — FACTORS  WHICH   DETERMINE  WHO   PAYS  THE  TAX. 

Now,  upon  that  same  principle,  the  price  is  fixed  in  the  international  market.  In 
the  international  market  the  dearest  product  will  be  the  American  product,  and  the 
cheapest  the  foreign  one.  If  we  put  a  tax  on  the  foreign  product,  it  will  depend 
entirely  where  that  tax  is  put  and  how  big  it  is,  as  to  whether  it  will  be  added  to 
the  pnce  that  is  put  on  the  American  product.  It  would  be  added  to  the  price  of 
the  latter  if  you  put  it  on  the  dearest  portion,  the  portion  that  determines.  But 
if  you  put  it  on  the  cheapest  portion  that  would  not  be  true.  Supposing  the  English 
product  to  be  a  cent  a  yard  lower  than  the  American,  and  you  put  on  half  a  cent  a 
yard,  that  would  not  affect  the  price  at  all,  because  it  would  not  bring  the  English 
up  to  the  other,  and  the  American  would  still  fix  the  price,  and  therefore  the  English 
would  get  half  a  cent  less;  they  would  pay  the  whole  duty. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  PRICES — THE  DUTY   ON  WOOL. 

In  levying  a  tax  it  depends  entirely  on  where  you  put  it.  I  will  take  wool  as  an 
illustration.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  was  1 1  cents 
a  pound,  which  means  twice  as  much  on  washed  wool  and  three  times  as  much  on 
scoured  wool.  Therefore  on  unwashed  wool  it  was  11  cents,  and  on  washed  22 
cents,  and  on  scoured  33  cents.  Now  then,  during  the  period  from  1881  to  1891 
and  also  afterwards,  the  duty  on  washed  wool  was,  say,  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
actual  price  of  wool  during  that  period  averaged  an  increase  of  only  2.4  cents. 
Professor  Taussig,  even,  agrees  to  that.  Now,  why  was  that?  The  protection  was 
to  take  care  of  the  American  wool,  of  course,  and  we  will  suppose  that  costs  20  cents 
a  pound.  The  Australian  wool  was  14  cents.  (These  figures  I  am  giving  now  are 
of  course  arbitrary. )  There  you  have  a  difference  of  6  cents;  you  put  on  10  cents 
duty.  What  will  the  effect  be?  The  effect  will  be  to  help  raise  the  foreign  price 
from  14  to  24  cents,  and  that  will  raise  the  American  price  from  20  to  24.     The  first  6 
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cents  was  not  added  to  the  price  at  all,  but  must  be  paid  by  the  other  people  before  it 
could  affect  the  domestic  price;  and  when  the  even  price  was  reached  so  that  the  for- 
eign and  native  were  both  20  cents,  then  all  that  went  above  that  was  added  to  the 
price,  and  native  wool  went  up  to  24  cents.  Fourteen  cents  had  gone  on  the  foreign 
wool,  4  cents  on  the  price  here.  Hence  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  duty  is  added  to  the 
price  of  this  market;  it  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  one  that  it  is  put  on,  and  when 
it  is  put  on  the  foreign  product  it  is  added  to  the  price  of  that,  and  in  this  ease  6 
cents  out  of  the  10  would  be  paid  by  the  foreigners  before  they  could  get  in  at  all. 

This  theory  about  adding  the  tariff  to  the  price  is  believed  by  a  great  many  pro- 
tectionists, and  sometimes  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  believed  by  them 
conveniently.  For  instance,  if  you  should  tell  the  wool  manufacturers  that  the  duty 
on  the  manufactured  wools  is  all  added  to  the  price,  they  would  dispute  you.  They 
would  say  to  you  what  I  have  just  said.  But  if  you  talk  to  them  about  raw  wool, 
they  will  say  that  the  duty  is  all  added.  AVhen  the  wool  manufacturers  want  protec- 
tion, they  ask  for  40  or  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  manufactured  goods.  Then 
they  say  that  they  also  want  40  cents  a  pound  specific  duty  for  compensation;  that 
is  because  there  is  10  cents  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  20  on  the  washed  wool,  30  on 
scoured  wool,  and  40  on  manufactured.  It  takes  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make 
1-  pound  of  manufactured  cloth,  so  they  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  40  cents.  That  is 
granted  on  the  theory  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  is  added  to  the  price.  "When 
the  Wilson  bill  came  they  had  to  face  another  proposition.  Mr.  Wilson  said,  "We 
are  going  to  reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  articles  from  60  to  40  per  cent,  and  we 
are  going  to  abolish  the  duty  for  compensation , ' '  and  the  manufacturers  said  that  was 
cutting  to  the  bone.  But  he  said  to  them,  "  You  do  not  care  about  that  compensatory 
duty;  you  do  not  get  anything  out  of  that.  You  told  us  when  we  were  discussing 
the  McKinley  bill  that  the  whole  duty  on  raw  material  was  added  cost,  and  so  we 
have  put  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  therefore  we  will  take  off  the  compensation." 
And  there  is  where  the  bad  reasoning  came  home  and  hurt  the  manufacturers.  Not 
all  the  duty  nor  half  of  it  was  added  to  the  price  of  raw  wool,  and  when  the  woolen 
manufacturers  got  compensation  they  got  more  than  was  really  needed  for  compen- 
sation, but  they  did  need  it  and  should  have  had  it  for  protection.  That  is  one  of 
the  bad  results  that  came  from  bad  reasoning.  The  duty  is  only  added  to  the  price 
when  it  is  laid  upon  the  dearest  portion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  cited  an  instance  where  the  raw  wool  was  selling  for 
14  cents,  and  the  duty  being  10  cents  it  raised  the  price  of  the  foreign  wool  to  24. 
Now,  the  question  might  naturally  be  asked,  if  we  were  getting  foreign  wool  at  14 
cents  before  the  duty  was  put  on  and  we  finally  had  to  pay  24  cents  for  it,  is  not  that 
an  addition  to  the  cost  of  foreign  wool? — A.  We  never  had  the  foreign  wool  at  14 
cents.  When  it  was  14  cents  in  London,  we  did  not  get  it  for  14  cents.  They  would 
make  us  pay  very  much  more  for  wool  here  than  they  get  there,  as  I  shall  show  you 
has  been  the  case  with  other  things.^  The  cost  of  any  imported  article  here  when  we 
are  not  producing  it  on  this  side  is  very  much  higher  than  its  cost  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer— this  is  true  of  tin  and  everything  else. 


^. 


THE  TARIFF  AND   PKICBS — EXAMPLES   OF  REVENUE  DUTIES. 

Now,  take  sugar  as  an  illustration  of  another  kind.  When  we  had  a  duty  on  raw 
sugar  of  1  cenTafjound,  the  price  rose  1  cent  a  pound,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the 
sugar  is  raised  abroad.  In  other  words,  the  duty  on  sugar  is  a  revenue  duty.  That 
is  the  point  to  that.  The  duty  on  wool  is  a  protective  duty,  and  where  it  is  a  pro- 
tective duty  the  foreigner  in  the  instances  cited  pays  more  than  half  of  it— nearly 
two-thirds  of  it.  Now,  take  Nova  Scotia  coal.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  I  think  ^ye 
took  35  cents  a  ton  off  of  Nova  Scotia  coal.  It  did  not  affect  the  price  of  coal  in 
the  least,  because  the  American  coal  was  the  dearest  and  the  Nova  Scotia  people 
could  get  what  the  American  producers  could  get.  So  when  we  took  off  35  cents  a 
ton  the  Nova  Scotia  producers  had  35  cents  more  profit.  That  is  all  the  difference 
there  was;  it  did  not  affect  the  price  of  coal.  It  ]ust  reduced  the  revenue,  because 
the  35  cents  a  ton  was  not  a  protective  duty ;  it  was  only  a  revenue  duty.  It  was  not 
large  enough  to  make  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  dearer  than  the  American  coal.  The  same 
is  true  of  Bermuda  potatoes.  The  15  cents  duty  on  Bermuda  potatoes  does  not  affect 
the  price.  The  price  of  potatoes  in  this  country  fixes  the  price,  and  the  Bermuda 
people  have  to  meet  that  price  when  they  come  in.  But  if  you  should  put  on  a  duty 
of  50  cents  a  bushel,  it  might  raise  the  price  of  Bermuda  potatoes  perhap  20  or  30 
cents,  and  that  would  put  up  the  American  price.  But  when  the.duty  is  less  than 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  cost,  and  when  it  is  equal  to  the 
difference,  it  is  all  paid  abroad;  when  it  is  more  than  the  difference,  that  portion 
which  is  more  than  the  difference  is  put  on  the  American  price. 

'See  tin,  and  steel  rails,  pp.  629-630,  624-626. 
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THE   IMPOETANCE  OF    PHOTECTION    IS   IN   THE    mvERSII'ICATION    OF    INDUSTRIES. 

The  importance,  however,  of  this  matter  of  price  to  my  mind  is  not  so  great  as  the 
importance  of  the  existence  of  the  industry.  The  importance  of  protection  is  that 
the  industry  shall  be  here,  not  merely  for  the  price,  but  for  the  diversifying  of 
industry,  the  developing  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  industry.  Suppose 
we  could  buy  all  our  tin  and  all  our  iron  and  all  our  wool  and  all  our  woolens 
abroad  cheaper  than  we  could  buy  them  here — and  there  was  a  time  when  we 
could,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  we  can  yet.  The  calamity  of  doing  so 
would  be  not  in  the  price,  but  in  the  transfer  of  the  industries  to  another  country. 
We  might  possibly  have  some  less  price,  although  in  the  long  run,  as  I  shall  show 
pretty  soon,  I  do  not  think  we  would.^  But  we  would  lose  the  industry.  Now,  if 
we  lose  the  industry  we  lose  the  employment  of  capital,  we  lose  the  employment 
of  labor,  we  lose  the  influence  of  developing  cities,  we  lose  the  influence  of  social 
progress  among  the  people  and  the  standard  of  living,  and,  in  short,  we  lose  the  effect 
of  the  civilizing  influence  of  this  differentiation  upon  national  development.  We 
would  not  have  our  developments  in  machinery — our  inventions;  we  would  not  have 
had  this  great  progress  in  all  lines  if  we  had  not  transferred  the  industries  to  this  coun- 
try. No  one  of  those  things  would  have  come  with  the  industry  on  the  other  side. 
So  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  the  presence  of  the  industry  here  that  is  of  the  greatest 
impoi'tance.  Usually  when  that  comes — not  always,  but  usually — there  is  a  little  higher 
price  paid;  but  in  the  long  run  the  price  is  lower  by  the  transfer  of  the  industry 
here,  Because  of  the  development  that  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the  expanding  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

EXTENT  TO    WHICH   THE    BENEFITS    OF   PROTECTION    ARE    DISTRIBUTED. 

One  of  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Atkinson  was  relative  to  the  number  of  people  who 
are  benefited  by  protection.  I  think  that  is  rather  common,  too.  Mr.  Atkinson 
thinks  there  are  not  more  than  four  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  are 
employed  in  protected  industries.^  According  to  him  the  professional  people,  and 
all  who  are  temployed  in  domestic  manufacture  and  commerce  and  interstate  com- 
merce, are  not  in  direct  competition  with  foreigners,  and  therefore  not  affected  by 
the  tariff.  '  That  story  in  another  form  is  frequently  presented  in  this  guise:  That 
it  would  be  useful  to  compare  the  wages  in  protected  industries  and  those  in  non- 
protected. For  instance,  take  the  engineers'  wages  on  our  railroads  and  mechanics 
in  the  metal  trades,  and  the  bricklayers  and  masons  and  carpenters  in  our  cities,  and 
compare  these  wages  in  unprotected  industries  with  the  wages  of  the  cotton  and 
woolen  and  silk  operatives,  or  the  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  or  others  who  are  working 
in  protected  industries,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  tariff  does  not  help  the  laborers 
at  all,  and  is  only  put  on  to  help  a  very  small  number  of  manufacturers.  That  is  very 
much  as  if  one  should  say  a  college  education  is  an  extravagant  and  partial  thing, 
involving  a  very  great  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  number  of  people, 
because  less  than  6  per  cent  even  of  those  who  graduate  in  our  high  schools  go 
through  college;  and  yet  who  for  a  moment  would  think  of  restricting  the  benefits 
of  coUege  education  to  the  individuals  who  pass  through  college?  Why,  the  greatest 
indirect  effect  of  a  college  education  is  in  the  culture  and  general  individual  and 
social  improvement  that  educated  people  create  by  their  very  existence  in  a  com- 
munity. Now,  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  regard  to  the  individual  industry.  The 
benefits  of  the  tariff  are  not  limited  to  those  who  work  in  the  protected  industries. 
The  existence  of  an  industry  in  this  country — say  the  iron  industry  or  the  tin  and 
iron  industry — has  given  rise  to  hundreds  of  other  industries.  It  has  given  us  our 
railroads,  it  has  given  us  our  machinery,  and  this  machinery  and  these  factories 
have  given  us  our  cities,  and  our  cities  have  received  all  this  multitude  of  industries, 
and  that  has  given  us  interstate  commerce,  all  of  which  is  the  indirect  effect  of 
having  transferred  these  diversified  industries  to  this  country. 

The  very  fact  of  having  the  iron  industries  here  is  responsible  for  a  hundred  other 
industries  that  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  tariff  at  all.  Wages  are  not  governed 
by  the  tariff.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  affected  directly  by  the  tariff.  They  are 
affected  by  the  social  conditions  and  the  efforts  of  the  laborers  themselves;  but  the 
existence  of  the  industries  and  the  development  of  the  diversifying  social  conditions 
are  the  influences  which  stimulate  wages.  For  instance,  take  the  carpenters  and 
bricklayers.  The  carpenters  and  bricklayers  are  getting  $b  a  day.  Would  they  ever 
have  gotten  |5  a  day  if  we  had  no  large  cities,  if  we  had  been  a  rural,  agricultural 

'See  pp.  620-621,  624-625,  629-630.  «  See  pp.  524-526,  596-597. 
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country?  Not  at  all.  They  do  not  get  that  in  Russia;  they  do  not  get  that  in 
England;  they  do  not  get  that  in  the  rural  districts  in  this  country.  The  carpenters, 
plumbers,  masons,  and  the  mechanics  in  the  various  metal  industries,  and  the 
engineers,  have  gotten  their  high  wages  because  of  the  development  of  these  industries, 
and  because  of  the  social  conditions  imder  which  they  find  themselves;  and  those 
non-protected  industries  are  indirectly  due  to  the  protection  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  industries  to  come  to  this  country. 

RESULTS  OF  THE   POLICY   OF  PROTECTION   IN  THE   IRON   INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  iron  industry  was  not  killed 
or  stopped,  but  that  it  was  greatly  checked  by  virtue  of  the  tariff.'  If  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  prove  that,  I  wonder  just  what  he  would  have  said.  At  the  time  we 
began  to  protect  our  iron  industries,  England  could  beat  us  in  about  everything  in 
the  line  of  iron  and  steel.  Rails,  for  instance,  England  could  make  at  $65.70  a  ton 
when  in  this  country  they  cost  $120.12,  a  net  $54.42  less  per  ton  than  we  could  make 
them.  Does  Mr.  Atkinson  or  any  man  in  his  senses  ask  this  commission  to  believe 
that  any  capitalists  would  anywhere  invest  their  means  in  an  industry  which  was  at 
a  disadvantage  in  competition  of  $55  a  ton?  Capitalists  have  lots  of  vices,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  fools.  It  was  because  there  was  absolutely  no  opportunity  for 
their  manufacture  that  there  were  no  rails  made  here,  and  we  had  to  buy  them 
abroad.  When  protection  was  applied  so  as  to  permit  this  market's  being  secured  to 
American  iron  men,  capital  then  began  to  invest  with  the  assurance  that  foreign 
producers  could  not  undersell  them  below  a  certain  point.  The  result  is  that  under 
the  pressure  of  American  comjDetition  and  invention  and  the  development  of  large 
concerns,  of  which  the  Carnegie  is  the  most  conspicuous,  the  price  of  steel  rails  has 
gone  down  from  $120  a  ton  in  1867  to  $28  this  last  week;  it  was  even  $26  two  weeks 
ago.  The  foreign  price,  which  in  1867  was  $65.70  (just  $55  a  ton  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can), has  been  declining,  and  it  has  declined  all  the  way  very  much  less  than  the 
American,  until  on  May  18  the  London  Economist  quoted  steel  rails  in  London  at 
$29.22.  while  our  price  was  only  $28.  The  difference  in  the  price  in  London  and 
here  in  1867  was  $54.42.  It  diminished  until  in  1897  our  price  was  $3.15  below  the 
English.  In  1898  it  was  $4.89  below  the  English.  In  1899  it  was  $5.95  under  the 
English.  In  1900  it  was  $3.09  above  the  English,  and  on  May  18,  1901,  it  was  $1.22 
below  the  English. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  was  the  chief  reason  for  that  decline? — A.  The  chief 
reason  is  the  great  economy  in  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  development  of  this 
country.  We  have  surpassed  the  foreigners  in  the  application  of  capital  and  inven- 
tion and  ingenuity  during  this  protective  era  when  we  had  an  exclusive  guaranty  for 
the  American  market.  The  American  is  the  great  market  in  the  demand  for  iron 
and  steel.  Our  wages  also  have  been  all  the  way  from  30  to  60  per  cent  higher  than 
the  wages  in  the  iron  industry  in  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  During  these  periods  that  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  was  $4  less  than  in  England,  did  any  English  rails  come  to  this  country?— 
A.  Oh,  no.  That  shows  that  the  statements  about  the  tariff  being  added  to  the  price 
are  neither  scientific  nor  sensible.  NoVr-hsre  isTEe  duty  all  along.  You  see  the 
duty  was  $7.84,  and  instead  of  that  being  added  to  the  price,  we  are  $1.22  under  their 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  At  what  figure  does  the  duty  start? — ^A.  The  duty  started 
at  45  per  cent  in  1867  to  1870,  and  then  it  was  $28,  and  in  1885  it  was  $17,  and  in  1890 
it  was  reduced  to  $18.44,  and  it  remained  at  $13.44  until  1894  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
and  the  Wilson  bill  reduced  it  to  $7.84,  the  figure  at  which  it  now  remains;  the 
Dingley  bill  did  not  change  it. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Phillips.  )  Was  there  not  a  time  when  steel  rails  sold  for  less  than  the 
duty  on  them  under  the  McKinley  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  specifically, 
but  there  have  been  cases  when  things  sold  for  less  than  the  duty.  That,  however, 
is  when  there  are  none  imported,  but  that  does  not  stop  the  price  from  going  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  claim  that  the  import  duties  laid  on  rails  in  1867 
by  the  American  Government  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  rail  industry  in  this 
country?— A.  Indeed  I  do.  Without  it  we  probably  should  not  have  been  able  to 
make  a  steel  rail  yet,  because  what  is  needed  is  the  possibility  for  the  manufa-cturer 
to  sell  his  goods  for  at  least  what  they  cost  him,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  condition 
where  he  can  be  undersold  30  or  40  per  cent,  he  is  not  going  to  invest  his  money. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  force  of  necessity  that  led  to  that  tariff?— A.  Certainly;  we  were 
under  the  worst  disadvantage.    You  see,  at  the  very  time  that  the  English  rails  were 
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gelling  in  England  at  $65,  they  would  not  let  ua  have  them  at  $65,  nor  $65  plus  the 
transportation,  but  they  nearly  doubled  them  on  us  simply  because  we  had  no  rails. 
But  when  we  began  to  protect  them  so  as  to  make  them  ourselves,  then  they  were 
willing  even  to  pay  the  freight  to  get  them  here. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  shares  of  railroad  stock  came  into  the 
American  market  and  were  owned  by  Americans,  and  the  roUing  mills  in  this 
country  were  put  up  by  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  history?— A.  Yes;  that  is  a  matter  of  history,  in  1860  and 
1870. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  this  country  has  saved  by  having  its  own  rolling  mills 
and  building  its  own  mills? — A.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  that  could  estimate  that. 

Q.  Suppose  we  had  no  protection  of  that  kind,  what  would  have  been  the  result? — 
A.  We  probably  could  not  have  had  half  our  railroads.  We  could  not  have  devel- 
oped our  iron  industry,  and  very  many  of  our  factories  would  not  have  been  in 
existence.  Our  population  would  not  have  been  50,000,000,  and  Me  would  have 
been  practically  an  agricultural  nation,  sending  our  iron  and  breadstuffs  and  cotton 
to  England,  and  buying  all  our  manufactured  products  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Would  our  freight  rates  have  been  as  low  as  they  are  now? — 
A.  Our  freight  rates  would  have  been  several  times  what  they  are  now  simply 
because  of  the  lack  of  work  for  the  railroads  to  do,  because  of  the  expense  of  work- 
ing with  a  large  fixed  cost.  The  expense  of  working  with  a  large  fixed  cost  on  a 
little  traffic  would  have  made  conditions  such  that  we  could  not  have  freight  traffic 
any  lower  than  they  can  in  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhae.  )  Do  you  suppose  that  the  reason  why  we  have  money 
to  loan  to  England  and  Germany  and  some  other  nations  is  because  we  have  been 
saving  that  money  since  1864  and  reinvesting  it  and  increasing  it? — A.  The  reason 
we  have  money  to  lend  now  is  because  we  have  developed  such  an  immense 
amount  of  industry  that  our  profits  are  more  than  equaling  our  own  call  for  invest- 
ments. During  the  years  after  the  war  down  to  1880  or  1885,  or  even  1890,  our  need 
of  capital  was  so  much  greater  than  our  surplus  earnings  that  we  had  to  be  selling 
stocli  and  bonds  abroad  all  the  time,  and  that  is  why  we  have  so  many  corporations. 
The  reason  that  we  have  so  many  corporations  here  is  that  we  had  but  few  rich  men 
who  were  rich  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  industrial  development,  and 
we  wanted  a  method  that  would  take  everybody's  pennies  and  turn  them  into  pounds 
and  invest  them.  So  we  had  to  take  the  corporate  form;  and  it  is  through  that 
development  that  our  surplus  earnings  have  equaled  our  ovpn  call  for  investment, 
that  we  now  have  money  to  loan  and  money  to  invest  abroad.  Instead  of  protec- 
tion having  nearly  stopped  our  iron  industry,  its  direct  result  has  been  to  protect 
it  and  give  it  a  natural  opportunity  to  develop. 

Only  yesterday  I  took  the  April,  1901,  prices,  English  and  American,  on  a  number 
of  iron  products  on  which  20  years  ago  there  was  more  than  50  per  cent  difference 
between  English  and  American.  Among  them  were  steel  rails,  American  price  $28 
aton,  and  iSglish  price  $25.57.  Kg  iron,  American,  $10;  English,  $13.35.  Bessemer 
iron,  American,  $16.75;  English,  $14.35.  Iron  bars,  American,  $38;  Staffordshire, 
$51,  and  Welsh,  $40.  Copper,  per  ton,  American,  $340;  English,  $337.85.  Lead, 
$87.50  here;  $61.48  there.  Spelter,  $80  here;  $82.79  there.  Tin  plates,  per  100 
pounds,  $4.20  here;  $3.90  there.  Petroleum,  7.6  cents  here;  13.25  cents  there,  and 
80  on.  I  have  some  prices  here  taken  from  yesterday's  Journal  of  Commerce,  com- 
paring the  prices  yesterday  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  same  result  shows, 
namely,  that  the  prices  here  are  very  close  indeed  to  the  prices  there. 

THE  PROSPEEITY  OF  THE  SOUTH   IS   DUE  TO   PROTECTION. 

There  was  another  point  that  I  wished  to  speak  of  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  remarks. 
He  spoke  of  the  South.'  In  trying  to  point  out  how  needless  protection  is,  and  how 
much  depends  on  individual  grit,  he  said:  "What  other  protection  than  that  of 
their  own  rapidly  developed  skill  and  capacity  have  they  (the  South)  needed?" 
It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  that  was  almost  too  obvious  to  be  cited.  The  South  has  not 
developed  a  single  factory  or  a  single  manufacturing  industry  of  its  own  conditions. 
It  is  getting  immense  prosperity  to-day,  but  it  is  because  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion are  transplanted  from  New  England,  where  the  struggle  under  protective  con- 
ditions has  been  taking  place  for  30  or  more  years.  Perhaps  a  better  case  in  point 
could  not  have  been  given  than  the  South.     Instead  of  the  South  having  its  present 

Srosperity  independent  of  protection,  it  is  having  it  given  to  it  ready  made  by  the 
evelopment  under  protection  that  has  taken  place  in  New  England. 
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REASONS  WHY   ENGLAND   ADOPTED   FREE  TRADE — RESULTS  OF  THAT  POLICY.' 

Mr.  Atkinson  also  asked  this  question,  "How  did  England  get  her  present  posi- 
tion," and  he  answered,  of  course,  "By  giving  freedom  to  her  trade."  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  thing  connected  with  the  whole  tariff  discussion  that  is  more 
misrepresented  and  perhaps  misunderstood  than  the  position  of  England  and  her 
attitude  in  abolishing  protection.  England,  it  is  true,  took  off  the  duty  on  her  food 
products  and  on  her  manufactured  products,  and  her  farmers  have  not  made  a  par- 
ticle of  progress  since.  Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  in  1840  there  was  more  poverty  in 
England  than  was  ever  known  before.  Let  me  say  here  that  in  1840  my  father 
worked  there  for  11  shillings  a  week  as  an  agricultural  laborer.  To-day  I  have  3 
nephews,  young  men,  who  are  working  on  identically  the  same  farm  for  10  shillings 
a  week,  1  shilling  a  week  less  than  he  got  in  1840.  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Atkinson 
would  get  his  prosperity  out  of  that.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  this,  I  would 
recommend  the  commission  to  get  the  Labor  Gazette,  published  by  the  EngUsh 
Government,  board  of  trade  department,  and  that  gives  the  wages.  There  is  not  a 
spot  in  Christendom  where  wages  have  not  increased  during  that  time  except  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARauHAR. )  Do  you  know  what  was  the  rental  value  of  these  farms 
in  England  in  1840? — A.  I  can  tell  you  this:  The  man  who  married  my  sister  bought 
a  little  land  in  1858 — I  can  not  go  back  personally,  you  know,  to  1840— and  he  mort- 
gaged it,  and  he  has  since  struggled  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  now  the  land  is  not 
worth  as  much  as  the  mortgage  he  paid  off  for  it.  He  mortgaged  it  for  half  and 
paid  off  his  mortgage,  and  now  he  can  not  sell  it  for  as  much  as  his  mortgage;  in 
other  words,  that  land  has  gone  down  50  per  cent.  Land  is  actually  going  out  of 
cultivation,  not  relatively  to  population,  but  actually  going  out  of  cultivation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  that  condition  true  in  regard  to  lands  in  New  Jer- 
sey, near  New  York,  and  in  New  York  State  also? — A.  It  is  true  in  these  eastern 
states  in  the  change  from  certain  forms  of  production  to  gardens  and  other  forms. 
Wheat, and  those  cereals  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  true  we  have  changed  some 
agriculturally  from  East  to  West;  but  they  have  changed  theirs  from  England  to 
nowhere.  The  English  people  do  not  have  the  use  of  that  land,  and  the  English 
agricultural  laborers  to-day  have  only  a  fraction  of  benefit  in  the  progress  of  the  last 
61  years,  other  than  what  they  have  received  through  reduction  in  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.^  Is  it  your  opinion  that  by  the  introduction  of  the  free-trade 
policy  in  England  agriculture  was  sacrificed  to  manufactures  and  commerce?— A. 
Exactly  that;  just  that.  In  seeking  for  a  foreign  market,  England  sacrificed  her 
agriculture  and  agricultural  population,  and  positively  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
large  domestic  market  which  she  might  otherwise  have  had.  She  wanted  to  sell 
manufactures  and  buy  raw  material;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  how  she  had  come 
to  this,  briefly  it  was  thus:  From  the  time  of  Edward  III,  in  1331,  when  that  King 
changed  the  policy  from  sending  the  wool  to  Flanders  and  buying  cloth  to  putting 
an  import  duty  on  cloth  and  manufacturing  at  home,  bringing  the  Flemish  weavers 
there,  England  pursued  very  persistently  a  protective  policy.  She  protected  so  high 
that  she  would  not  even  allow  machinery  to  go  out  of  the  country.  Down  to  1842 
there  was  a  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  machinery,  or  patterns,  or  blue 
prints  of  machinery,  and  against  the  emigration  of  mechanics  who  could  build  or 
set  up  machinery.  We  never  adopted  any  protection  like  that.  But  when  she  had 
reached  the  latter  forties  and  was  ready  to  take  off  her  protection,  this  was  her  posi- 
tion: She  had  a  50  years'  start  of  the  world  in  machinery;  she  had  practically  a 
monoj)oly  of  all  the  steam  machinery  in  the  world,  except  some  looms,  the  patterns 
of  which  we  stole  when  we  were  in  the  art  of  making  wooden  nutmegs  here,  but 
with  the  exception  of  that  little  matter,  England  had  a  monopoly  of  the  steam-driven 
manufacturing  machinery  of  the  world.  Now,  she  had  reached  that  point,  and  you 
will  see  the  opposite  conditions  of  that  country  and  this,  and  how  an  opposite  policy 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  identically  the  same  result.  England  had  the  factories, 
she  had  the  products,  and  she  wanted  the  markets.  Therefore  nobody  could  com- 
pete with  her,  and  she  had  no  need  of  protection.  She  could  undersell  any  hand- 
made products  from  the  Continent  or  from  this  country,  and  therefore  she  had 
ceased  to  need  protection  and  was  in  pursuit  of  markets,  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
helped  to  give  them  to  her.  Now,  our  position  was  just  the  reverse.  England  had 
the  manufactures  and  she  wanted  a  market.  We  had  a  market,  but  we  wanted  the 
manufactures.  Would  Mr.  Atkinson  say  that  when  we  have  the  market  and  want 
the  manufactures  we  should,  in  order  to  get  them,  adopt  exactly  the  same  policy 
that  England  did  when  she  had  the  manufactures  and  wanted  the  markets?    Cer- 
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tainly  not,  but  just  the  reverse.  She  could  make,  but  could  not  sell.  We  could 
buy,  but  we  could  not  make.  What  we  wanted,  therefore,  was  not  foreign  markets, 
but  our  own.  We  wanted  to  develop  the  factories;  our  poUcy,  therefore,  to  accom- 
plish identically  the  same  end  that  England  had  accomplished — namely,  to  become 
a  manufacturing  country — was  to  put  on  a  tariff,  while  England's  was  to  take  it  off. 
The  two  opposite  policies  at  that  point  produced  the  same  general  effect  in  the  two 
countries,  and  our  policy,  therefore,  to  follow  English  wisdom,  was  to  have  protection 
for  substantially  the  same  reason  that  she  wanted  free  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhak.)  Would  you  say  that  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  England 
to  repeal  her  corn  laws  and  make  her  island  the  machine  shop  of  the  v/orld? — 
A.  No,  no.  I  would  say  that  it  waa  wise  for  her  to  take  off  her  duties  from  her 
manufactures,  because  she  had  no  need  for  them.  It  was  not  wise  for  her  to  take 
off  entirely  her  duty  from  her  breadstufts,  so  as  to  depopulate  and  keep  in  barbarism 
praotieally  her  whole  agricultural  population.  She  had  no  longer  need  for  a  tariff 
on  her  manufactures;  but  she  made  a  great  mistake  in  failing  to  protect  the  domestic 
agriculture  of  her  country,  and  she  is  paying  for  it  now  in  the  small  consumption  of 
her  10  shilling  a  week,  ignorant,  decrepit,  agricultural  laborers. 

THE  POSITION   OF   DANIEL  WEBSTER  ON  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Atkinson  uses  the  name  of- Daniel  Webster  as  supporting  free  trade.  ^  This 
is  indeed  taking  the  name  of  Webster  in  vain.  It  is  little  short  of  a  libel  upon 
America's  great  statesman.  In  1820  he  did  make  some  remarks  of  a  free-trade  char- 
acter, but  he  recanted  and  attributed  them  to  his  own  youth  and  immature  judg- 
ment.   On  this  point,  in  1846,  he  said: 

"Mr.  President,  if  it  be  an  inconsistency  to  hold  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  at  one 
time  and  in  one  state  of  circumstances,  and  to  hold  a  different  opinion  upon  the  same 
subject  at  another  time  and  in  a  different  state  of  circumstances,  I  admit  the  charge. 
*  *  *  I  hope  I  know  more  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country  than  I  did  when  I 
was  20  years  old.  I  hope  I  have  contemplated  its  great  objecte  more  broadly.  I 
hope  I  have  read  with  deeper  interest  the  sentiments  of  the  great  men  who  framed 
it.  I  hope  I  have  studied  with  more  care  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the 
convention  assembled  to  form  it. ' ' 

In  all  his  speeches  after  1824  Webster  was  pronouncedly  for  protection.  See  his 
second  speech  on  the  tariff.  United  State  Senate,  May  9,  1828;  speech  at  National 
Republican  Convention,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1832:  reply  to  Calhoun,  United  States 
Senate,  February  16,  1833;  speech  at  Buffalo,  June,  1833;  speech  at  Pittsburg,  July 
8, 1833;  on  surplus  revenue,  United  States  Senate,  May  31,  1836;  reduction  of  duty 
on  coal.  United  States  Senate,  February  24,  1837;  subtreasury  speech.  United  Stat^ 
Senate,  March  12,  1838;  reply  to  Calhoun,  March  22,  1838. 

In  his  speech  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  8,  1833,  Webster  said: 

"I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  American  manual  labor;  and,  after  the  best  reflection 
I  can  give  the  subject,  and  from  the  lights  which  I  can  derive  from  the  experience 
of  ourselves  and  others,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  protection  is  just 
and  proper,  and  that  to  leave  American  labor  to  sustain  a  competition  with  that  of 
the  overpeopled  countries  of  Europe  would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  to  which  the 
people  could  never  submit.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  I  am  for  maintaining 
what  has  been  established.  I  see  at  home,  I  see  here,  I  see  wherever  I  go,  that  the 
stimulus  which  has  excited  the  existing  activity,  is  producing  the  existing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  is  nothing  else  than  the  stimulus  held  out  to  labor  by  compensating 
prices.  I  think  this  effect  is  visible  everywhere,  from  Penobscot  to  New  Orleans,  and 
manifest  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  people  belong  to  the  laborious,  industrious,  and  productive 
classes;  and  on  these  classes  the  stimulus  acts.  We  perceive  that  the  price  of  labor 
is  high,  and  we  know  that  the  means  of  hving  are  low;  and  these  two  truths  speak 
volumes  in  favor  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country." 

hi  the  reply  to  Calhoun,  March  3,  1840,  he  said: 

"The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  under  the  process  of  protection  the  common  price 
or  cost  of  goods  has  become  less.  No  one  can  deny  that.  Everybody  knows  that 
goods  are  both  better  and  cheaper.  A  man's  labor  will  buy  more  for  him  than  it 
would.  This  is  the  effect  of  competition.  If  we  take  out  of  the  market  the  products 
of  our  own  labor,  who  does  not  see  that  prices  would  rise  enormously?  Let  this  be 
taed  on  any  article.  Take  away,  for  instance,  all  American-made  hats  and  shoes; 
would  not  the  article  be  immediately  doubled  in  price?    Reasonable  protection  does 

1  See  p.  526. 
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not  so  much  raise  the  price  of  labor,  although  it  should  raise  it  in  some  degree,  as 
it  multiplies  the  modes  of  its  employments." 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  Albany,  August  27,  1844,  he  said: 

' '  This  is  the  history  of  the  country  on  the  great  question  of  protection.  I  speak  of 
the  fact,  and  assert  it  as  an  historical  truth,  proved  from  the  journals  of  Congress,  the 
messages  of  the  Presidents,  the  acts  of  legislation,  beginning  with  the  second  law  ever 
passed  and  running  through  successive  Administrations,  that  it  was  held  as  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Congress,  and  no  more  the  right  than  the  duty,  by  just  discriminar 
tion,  to  protect  the  labor  of  the  American  people." 

At  Valley  Forge,  October  3,  1844,  he  said: 

"There  are  many  false  prophets  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land  who  declare  that  the 
tariff  benefits  only  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  injures  the  farmer.  This  is  all  sheer 
misrepresentation. 

' '  Every  farmer  must  see  that  it  is  his  interest  to  find  a  near  purchaser  for  his  prod- 
uce, to  find  a  ready  purchaser,  and  a  purchaser  at  a  good  price.  Now,  the  tariff 
supposes  that,  if  there  be  domestic  manufactures  carried  on  successfully,  there  will 
inevitably  be  those  engaged  therein  who  will  consume  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
products,  because  they  do  not  raise  any  for  themselves — a  new  class  of  consumers  of 
the  farmer's  commodities,  an  enlarged  class  of  customers." 

At  Philadelphia,  December  2,  1846,  he  said: 

"My  object  is  and  has  been,  in  everything  connected  with  the  protective  policy, 
the  true  poUcy  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  the  labor  of  the  country,  the  industry 
of  the  country,  is  properly  provided  for.  I  am  looking  not  for  a  law  such  as  will 
benefit  capitalists — they  can  take  care  of  themselves — but  for  a  law  that  shall  induce 
capitalists  to  invest  their  capital  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  and  employ  Ameri- 
can labor.  Now,  on  this  subject,  I  shall  hand  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  a  seriee 
of  resolutions  passed  in  Massachusetta  which  entirely  embody  my  own  sentiments." 

CRITICISM   OF  MR.    HOI/t's  TESTIMONY — PRICES  OF  STEEL  RAILS. 

The  next  witness  I  want  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  is  Mr.  Holt.'  Mr.  Holt  repre- 
sents very  definitely,  I  believe,  the  free-trade  idea  on  this  subject.  He  began  by 
telling  you  that  the  tariff  holds  the  hands  of  the  American  cx)nsumer  while  the  truste 
pick  his  pocket;  that  in  reality  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  are  dishonest; 
that  our  statistics  are  juggled  with,  our  censuses  are  crooked;  that  the  wage  rates  are 
falsified;  that  foreign  prices  of  products  are  secretly  made,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  dishonest,  crooked  affair.  Now,  I  submit  that  when  you  are  asked  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  anything  honest  or  straight,  either  in  Congress  or  in  our  business, 
in  our  statistics  or  in  our  statisticians,  or  in  our  exports,  and  that  the  person  makmg 
these  statements  has  some  secret  inside  information  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  give, 
and  therefore  you  are  not  enlightened  by  it — I  submit  that  that  testimony  ought  to 
be  taken  at  the  value  that  guesswork,  imputations  of  dishonesty,  etc.,  are  usually 
taken  for.  For  instance,  he  tells  a  number  of  things  about  steel  rails  being  exported 
at  $21  a  ton  when  they  were  selling  for  $35  over  in  England. "  He  had  private  infor- 
mation which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  1 
knew  that  a  number  of  New  York  bankers  were  robbing  the  people  by  stealing  the 
deposits  in  the  banks,  and  that  therefore  you  ought  to  abolish  the  banks,  but  my 
information  is  secret  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  it  to  yon;  I  wonder  how 
much  importance  you  would  attach  to  my  statement,  and  whether  you  would  not 
call  in  a  lunacy  officer  and  have  me  taken  care  of.  I  shall  therefore  not  take  him 
seriously  on  any  statements  of  guesswork  or  secrecy,  but  only  deal  with  those  things 
wherein  he  at  least  attempted  to  cite  from  public  documents  and  statements.  _ 

After  thus  impugning  the  integrity  of  our  whole  political  and  industrial  institu- 
tions and  public  officials,  Mr.  Holt  proceeds  to  show  how  bad  the  tariff  is  and  how 
the  trusts  are  robbing  the  public  through  putting  up  the  prices  of  commodities. 
Among  others,  he  selects  steel  rails,  tin  plate,  window  glass,  and  wire  nails. 

First,  steel  rails:  On  the  basis  of  his  secret  information  and  statements  from  the 
newspapers,  Mr.  Holt  waxes  exceptionally  warm  regarding  the  extortion  practiced 
on  the  public  in  the  case  of  steel  rails.  The  value  of  these  unverified  statements 
may  best  be  seen  by  study  of  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  tiiis  country  and  in  England 
during  the  whole  tariff  and  trust  period: 

1  See  pp.  552-582.  a  gee  p.  55B. 
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Table  ihowing  American '  and  foreign  prices  of  steel  rails  and  amount  of  duty. 


Year. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Diiference. 

Tariff  duty. 

8120.12 

92.91 
59.83 
62.87 
67.60 
28.50 
31.75 
29.92 
30.00 
28.12 
24.00 
24.88 
28.00 
18.75 
17.62 
28.12 
32.29 
28.00 

a  865. 70 

0  50.37 
a44.28 
641.36 
635.28 
623.12 
624.02 
620.37 
519.47 
617.64 
617.64 
523.12 
628.12 
621.90 
•    622.51 
534.07 
6  29.20 
629.22 

854.42 

42.54 

15.55 

11.51 

32.22 

5.38 

7.73 

9.55 

10.53 

10.48 

6.36 

1.2] 

4.88 

e3.15 

C4.89 

C5.95 

3.09 

01.22 

45  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
Do. 

^gTQ                

S28  per  ton. 

jggO           

Do 

$17  per  ton. 
818.44  per  ton. 
Do. 

J89J           

jg92                

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

1895          

87.84  per  ton. 
Do. 

Do. 

1898          

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

aH.  V.  Poor. 


6  London  Economist. 


c  Foreign  price  liigher  than  domestic. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  before  we  began  to  manufacture  steel  rails,  and 
relied  on  England  for  our  supply,  it  cost  Americans  $120.12  (in  gold)  a  ton  for  steel 
r^s,  which  were  sold  in  London  at  $65.70.  The  duty  was  then  45  per  cent,  or  about 
$29.50  a  ton,  showing  that  the  price  here  when  we  bought  almost  entirely. from  Eng- 
land was  about  $25  a  ton  more  than  the  English  price  with  the  duty  added.  After 
sufficient  protection  was  afforded  to  warrant  American  capital  entering  the  steel-rail 
industry,  the  result  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  great  Carnegie  concern,  the 
cost  of  production  steadily  lowered  both  here  and  abroad;  but  the  American  price 
fell  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  foreign  that  by  1875  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  steel  rails  at  New  York  and  London  was  less  than  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  By 
1885  the  difference  was  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  and  by  1897  steel  rails 
began  to  be  sold  at  less  here  than  in  London.  In  1897  they  were  $3.15  a  ton  less; 
in  1898,  $4.89  a  ton  less;  and  in  1899,  $5.95  a  ton  less  here  than  in  England,  although 
the  tariff  was  $7.84  a  ton.  In  the  last  week  in  April,  1901,  they  were  $28  a  ton  in 
this  country,  and  according  to  the  London  Economist  of  May  18  they  were  $29.22  in 
England.  Thus,  under  protection,  we  have  transferred  the  industry  to  this  country, 
and  by  the  development  of  superior  machinery  through  large  corporations,  so-called 
"trusts,"  have  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails  since  1867  $92  a  ton,  while  in  England 
they  have  only  reduced  the  price  $36.48  a  ton. 

But  what  is  worth  far  more  to  the  nation  than  even  this  reduction  in  price  is  the 
establishment  of  the  industry  in  this  country  and  the  development  of  numerous 
tributary  industries  which  practically  depend  upon  it.  Thus,  instead  of  the  tariff 
helping  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  to  "pick  the  pockets  "  of  the  people,  besides 
developing  the  industry  it  has  enabled  American  corporations  to  give  the  people 
nearly  three  times  as  much  reduction  in  price  as  they  would  have  had  if  we  had  con- 
tinued to  buy  our  whole  supply  from  England.  In  1867  we  had  to  pay  English 
manufacturers  $25  a  ton  as  a  mere  monopoly  tax  for  not  having  protected  the  industry 
in  this  country.  During  the  first  six  years  the  American  people  received  a  reduction 
of  $25  by  eliminating  this  English  extortion  through  domestic  competition.  Since 
1873,  besides  giving  this  country  the  full  social  and  industrial  benefit  of  the  industry, 
we  have  reduced  the  price  to  American  consumers,  through  superior  methods  and 
skill,  more  than  twice  as  fast  under  protection  as  England  has  under  free  trade, 
although  our  wages  have  been  all  the  time  from  50  to  80  per  cent  higher. 

EFFECT  OF  LARGE   COEPORATIONS    UPON    PRICES TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Holt  seems  to  have  opened  up  his  wrath  against  two  things,  lai^e  corpora- 
tions and  the  tariff.     In  the  first  place,  he  starts  out  with  a  general  charge  that  the 


large  coiyorations  have  put  up  prices  and  that  the  tariff  is  indirectly  the  cause  of 
this;  and  that  the  iniquity  in  the  large  corporations  is  their  monopoly,  and  that 
to  abolish  the  tariff  would  abolish  that  monopoly.^  I  will  try  briefly  to  touch,  as  far 
as  my  time  will  allow,  those  points — first  of  all  as  to  the  large  corporations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  putting  up  prices.  Take,  for  instance,  our  transportation.  There  is  one 
of  the  fields,  next  to  the  steel  and  iron  industries,  of  the  largest  aggregation  of  capi- 
tal.   In  1880  to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  lake  and 

'  Prices  for  1867, 1870, 1875,  and  1876,  which  was  during  our  period  of  currency  depreciation,  have 
Deen  reduced  in  this  table  to  a  gold  basis,  for  the  sake  of  proper  comparison  with  English  prices. 
'See  pp.  552-554. 
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canal  cost  12.27  cents  a  bushel;  in  1900,  4.42  cents.  By  lake  and  rail  the  price  of 
transportation  in  1880  was  15.7  cents;  in  1900,  5.05  cents.  All  rail  in  1880  was  19.9 
cents;  in  1900, 9.98  cents.  The  cost  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  1880  was  11.6  cents- 
in  1900  was  6.75  cents.  Grain  and  flour  per  hundred  pounds  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool direct  in  1891  cost  40.75  cents;  in  1900,  29.48  cents.  I  have  here  full  tables  of 
general  railroad  rates  from  1873,  which  speak  for  themselves. 

Table  skovnng  total  miles  of  railroads  and  average  transportation  rates  since  187$. 


Year. 

Miles  of 
railroad. 

Average 

rate  per 

ton  per 

mile. 

Year. 

Miles  of 
railroad. 

Average 

rate  per 

ton  per 

mile. 

1873 

70,268 

72,386 

74,096 

76,808 

79,088 

81,767 

86,684 

93,296 

■  103,143 

114,712 

121,465 

125,379 

128,361 

136,379 

Omis. 
2.210 
.     2.040 
1.810 
1.855 
1.524 
1.401 
1.201 
1.348 
1.264 
1,236 
1.224 
1.125 
1.036 
1.042 

1887 

149,257 
166,169 
161,363 
166,698 
170,769 
175,188 
177,466 
179,393 
181,021 
182,777 
184,428 
186,396 

1.034 
.977 
.970 
.927 
.929 
.941 
.893 
.864 
.839 
.806 
.798 
.753 

1874 

1888 

1875 

1889 

1876 

1890 . 

1877 

1891 

1878 

1892 

1879 

1898     . 

1880 

1894 

1881 

1895 

1882 

1896     . 

1883 

1897 

1884 

1898 

1885 

1901 

1886 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haeeis.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  reduction  came  from 
competition  or  consolidation? — ^A.  It  came  from  both.  It  came  from  the  rivalry  of 
roads;  but  no  amount  of  rivalry  of  roads  could  have  enabled  any  railroad  that 
existed  in  1873  to  carry  freight  at  0.72  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  because  if  they  could 
have  done  so  when  they  were  charging  2.2  cents,  their  dividends  would  have  been 
100  per  cent,  and  they  were  not.  A  great  many  of  them  went  into  bankruptc)'. 
The  fact  is  that  inventions  in  appliances,  in  the  production  of  iron,  in  the  raits,  in 
the  rolling  stock,  in  the  engines,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  iron  and  steel  have 
reduced  the  cost. 

Q.  Letme  ask  this  question:  Was  there  not  competition  at  that  time  in  all  of  those 
articles? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

EFFECT  OF   LAKGE  CORPORATIONS  UPON  PRICES — STAPLE  IRON   PRODUCTS. 

I  roughly  took  from  Bradstreet's  and  Dun's,  the  other  day,  a  statement  of  some 
staple  products  on  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  and  in  February,  1901,  to  see  what  had 
been  the  effect  of  this  last  year,  when  the  tremendous  amount  of  organization  and 
consolidation  has  been  going  on.     Here  is  the  result: 

Tahle  showing  prices  of  staple  products. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 


January  3, 
1900. 

February 
27,1901. 

$25.00 
2.20 
2.26 
24.90 
21.25 
2.15 
2,25 
2.26 
3.20 
2.60 

816.00 

Bar  refined 

100  pounds.. 

1.46 

Plate,  tank  steel 

do 

1.56 

IS.  26 

Gray  forge 

....do.... 

14.00 

Bar  Iron 

100  pounds.. 

1.40 

Structural  beams 

do 

1.60 

Structural  angles 

do 

1.40 

Wire  nails 

do.    . 

2.30 

do... 

2.05 

March  1-7, 
1900. 

March 
20-22,1901. 

Iron  bars 

t2.50 
2.80 
86.00 
36.00 
03.26 

tA.90 

<t 

Steel  billets 

ton.. 

Steel  rails 

do     . 

^■SS 

Coke 

2.00 

a  May  30, 1900. 
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Tcible  showing  prices  of  staple  products — Continued. 
SUGAR  AND  PETROLEUM. 


March 
20-22, 1901. 


Granulated  sugar pound 

Refined  petroleum gallon 

METALS. 

Copper ton 

pig  iron  warrants 

Tin  (straits) 100  pounds 

lead do.. 

Spelter  (zinc) ao. . 

En  plates do. . 


80.05 
.08 


817.00 
10.00 
25.40 
4.38 
3.90 
4.20 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 

1888. 

1898. 

1899. 

Freight  rates 

per  ton  mile. . 

80.01 

80.0075 

80.0072 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhab.  )  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  that? — A.  Only  as 
showing  that  even  during  that  year  of  most  phenomenal  incorporation  and  stock 
watering  of  the  roads,  all  those  staple  products  in  iron  and  steel  in  which  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  most  interested  have  gone  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haheis.  )  Are  not  those  prices  for  1900  phenomenally  high  as 
compared  with  prices  for  former  years  immediately  preceding? — A.  No;  this  is  not 
an  average  for  1900,  but  the  price  on  January  b.  That  was  right  in  the  heat  of  the 
great  organizations.   , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  not  quite  answered  the  question,  which  was  as 
to  whether  prices  were  not  phenomenally  high  in  1900  as  compared  with,  say,  2  years 
previous  to  that? — A.  In  1900  prices  were  rather  high  for  steel  rails.  They  were  |32 
m  1900,  and  they  were  |26  in  1901. 

Q.  What  were  they  in  1898?— A.  Steel  rails  in  1898  were  $17.62.  That  was  when 
they  were  lower  than  they  were  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  were  they  2  or  3  years  back  of  that? — A.  In  1897, 
$18.75;  1896,  $28;  1895,  $24.33;  1894,  $24;  1893,  $28.12;  1892,  $30;  1891,  $29.92;  1890, 
$31.75;  1885,  $28.50;  1880,  $67.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  not  the  products  of  iron  advance  by  100  per  cent  from 
1898  to  1900?  Was  there  not  a  phenomenal  rise  on  all  lines? — A.  Not  100  per  cent, 
.but  they  did  go  up  a  great  deal.     There  was  a  tremendous  jump  in  1899. 

Q.  Did  not  pipe  advance  100  jjer  cent  or  more? — A.  Yes,  and  tin  plate  did.  That 
was  the  year  when  wages  were  rising  twice  a  year  and  everything  was  going  right  up. 
That  is  tme  of  tin  plate  and  iron  products  at  the  close  of  1899  and  the  1st  of  January, 
1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Was  there  a  very  active  demand? — A.  The  demand  was 
such  that  there  were  hardly  any  iron  factories  less  than  a  year's  orders  ahead. 

Q.  Had  not  the  prices  been  abnormally  low  shortly  before  then? — A.  In  1898  they 
were  down  to  $17  a  ton,  and  tin  was  down  to  $3  a  hundred  pounds.  Eighteen 
ninety-seven  and  1898  was  the  bottom  point.  The  latter  part  of  1899  was  the  high 
point,  and  it  is  exactly  that  year  that  is  charged  to  the  trust,  and  that  is  why  I  shall 
later  speak  about  these  phenomenal  rates. 

COMPARATIVE   RATES  OF   WAGES   IN   1880   AND   1890. 

I  have  taken  from  the  census  of  1880  and  1890  64  different  industries  in  which  much 
machinery  was  used.  I  have  taken  these  to  find  out  two  things.  First,  whether 
their  increased  product  through  the  use  of  machinery  enabled  manufacturers  to 
diminish  the  number  of  men  they  employed,  and  so  created  idleness;  second,  whether 
they  had  lowered  their  wages.  You  could  double  the  number  I  have  taken,  but 
that  seemed  to  be  a  good  round  number,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  stopped  where  it 
filled  my  pages.  In  every  instance,  with  one  exception,  in  these  industries  where 
large  capita,!  has  been  employed,  the  product  has  been  increased  per  man  through 
the  use  of  machinery;  but  the  number  of  laborers  has  also  been  increased  and  not 
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lessened,  and  the  wages  per  laborer  have  risen  in  every  instance  but  one.  That  one 
■was  the  manufacture  of  watch  caaes,  and  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  understand  it. 
I  think  it  must  be  because  of  some  change  in  the  labor  from  men  to  children  or 
something  of  that  kind.  However,  I  took  them  as  they  came,  and  there  is  another 
instance  of  the  tendency  and  its  effect  upon  both  the  increased  employment  and 
the  increased  wages. 

Table  showing  comparative  wages  in  1880  and  1890,  with  amount  and  per  rent  of  inerecne, 


Industry. 


Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper, 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishings 

Brassware 

Cigar  molds 

Clay  and  pottery  products 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods 

Dentists'  materials 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Envelopes 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  including  cablnetmaking,  repairing, 

and  upholstering 

Ras  ana  lamp  fixtures 

Glass  cutting,  staining,  and  ornamenting 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Gold  and  silver  reducing  and  refining,  not  from 

the  ore 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  wool  hats 

House  furnishmg  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified .. 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific 

Iron  and  steel  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and  wrought, 

including  wire  nails 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,  wrought 

Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornamental 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Jute  and  jute  goods 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  patent  and  enameled 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Musical  instrument,  pianos,  and  materials 

Oil,  cotton-seed,  and  oil  cake 

Oil,  lubricating 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing 

Printing  materials 

Pulp,  wood 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Shirts 

Show  cases 

Silk  and  silk  goods .'- 

Silversmi  thing.-. 

Silverware ; 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Trunks  and  valises 

Typelounding 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Watch  and  clock  materials 

Watch  cases 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repairing 

Watches 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cable 


Number  of  em- 
ployees. 


1880. 


2,885 

437 

111,152 

4,662 

2,365 

9,678 

7,722 

6,237 

■1,142 

76 

10,221 

160,813 

25,192 

5,435 

185,472 

490 

1,271 

1,204 

145,351 

52,087 
3,069 
1,.'>86 
7,697 


17,240 

592 

1,099 

2,910 
6,210 
1,934 

138 

525 

1,036 

22 

4,322 

887 
2,394 
6,555 
6,575 
3,319 

413 

9,684 

68,478 

191 

1,209 

6,268 

25,687 

692 
31,337 

131 
1,029 
1,401 
3,117 
2,474 

642 
3,161 
4,534 
1,986 
3,608 

278 
1,758 
1,657 
3,346 
4,469 


5,503 

1,708 

139,333 

9,264 

6,537 

19,964 

13,922 

11,903 

7,518 

142 

20,296 

243,857 

42,008 

12,799 

221,585 

1,214 

9,485 

2,501 

247,754 

78,667 

5,530 

3,794 

-  8,669 

966 

27, 193 

3,667 

2,371 

17,116 

12,064 

18,672 
1,038 
1,212 
3,074 
2,087 

10,590 
2,660 
7,837 

11,827 

13,057 
6,301 
1,072 

42,513 

166,227 

866 

2,830 

9,802 

32,750 
1,600 

50,913 
314 
2,306 
2,199 
4,790 

11,779 
1,475 
7,096 
6,785 
2,172 
6,863 
563 
3,869 
8,647 
6,675 
7,917 


Yearly 
wages. 


1880.    1890. 


8254 
389 
386 
315 
316 
246 
358 
437 
360 
421 
352 
286 
264 
286 
246 
488 
537 
285 
453 

417 
478 
445 
215 

587 
384 
366 
535 


436 
369 
270 
443 
581 


263 
709 
266 
603 
492 
522 
517 
367 
366 
210 
476 
291 
685 
656 
293 
372 
627 
486 
472 
394 
482 
321 
309 
665 
623 
511 


$422 
526 
476 
428 
385 
344 
465 


584 
366 
807 
701 
401 
473 
644 
724 
584 
517 
645 
466 
519 
547 
637 
652 
603 


Amount 
of  in- 
crease. 


a  Decrease. 
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THE   TARIFF    AND   THE   TIN-PLATE   INDUSTBY. 

In  the  case  of  tin  plate  Mr.  Holt  said  we  had  the  prpmise  of  lower  prices  by  the 
trust  and  w^e  got  higher  prices,  and  that  since  we  had  the  tariff  and  the  trust,  the 
whole  thing  has  bounded  up.  He  gives  a  table  in  which  he  shows  that  the  aggregate 
difference  for  the  last  10  years  in  the  purchase  price  of  tin  plate  here  and  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold  in  London  amounts  to  $104,000,000.  That  is  the  price  he  says 
that  the  American  people  paid  for  having  protected  tin.  ^  That  is  another  of  those 
statements  with  kinks  in  them. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  that,  you  need  to  compare  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  tin  in  America  and  England  for  a  period  of,  say,  10  years  before  the  tariff, 
with  the  difference  between  the  price  in  England  and  America  since  we  have  had  a 
tariff.  He  foots  up  that  we  paid  $104,000,000  more  for  our  tin  than  the  English 
did,  assuming  that  we  would  have  gotten  it  at  the  same  price  the  English  did  if  we 
had  no  tariff.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  average  difference  in  the  price  paid  from 
1890  to  1901  was  $1.76  per  hundred  pounds  of  tin.  That  is  to  say,  from  1890  to  1901, 
we  paid  $1.76  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  English.  But  how  much  did  we 
pay  more  than  the  English  before  we  had  any  tin  here  at  all?  From  1880  to  1889 
we  paid  on  the  average  $2. 16 J  more  than  the  London  price  for  every  box  of  tin  we 
consumed  in  this  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  price  of  tin  plates  10  years  before  and  12  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
protective  tariff.  The  first  table  is  for  108-pound  boxes  and  the  second  for  100-pound 
boxes: 

Table  shmdng  price  of  I  in  per  108  pourujjs  for  10  years  before  the  tariff  of  1890. 


American. 

Foreign. 

Difference. 

1880          

$8.00 
6.40 
6.20 
6.00 
5.65 
5.35 
5.25 
5.60 
5.46 
5.45 

84.86 
4.10 
4.10 
4.00 
3.89 
3.56 
3.35 
3.24 
3.24 
3.24 

«8.14 

U81    .            

2.30 

1S82                                           

2.10 

1883                                                                                               

2.00 

18M 

1.76 

1885..              

1.79 

1886..                                               .              

1.90 

1887                                                                                                       

2.26 

1888 

2.21 

1889 

2.21 

2.165 

Table  shoimng  price  of  tin  per  100  pounds  since  the  tariff  of  1890. 


American. 

Foreign. 

Diilerence. 

1890 

85.60 
5.78 
5.20 
6.10 
4.90 
3.63 
3.52 
3.72 
3.88 
3.75 
4.75 
4.20 

83.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.80 
2.60 
2.40 
2.30 
2.30 
2.20 
2.30 
3.20 
3.90 

82  60 

1891 

2  78 

1892 

2.30 

1893 

2.30 

1894 

2.30 

1895 

1.23 

1896 

1.22 

1897 

1  42 

1898 

1  68 

1899 

1  45 

1900 

1.55 

1901{April) 

.30 

a  1.40 

6.90 

cl.76 

a  Decrease. 


b  Increase. 


c  Average  diiference. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  average  difference  between  the  foreign 
and  the  domestic  price  of  tin  plate  during  the  10  years  preceding  1890  was  $2.16  a 
box,  while  the  average  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  price  since  we 
protected  the  industry  and  produced  the  tin  in  this  country  was  only  $1.76  a  box. 
In  other  words,  the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  price  was  40  cents 
a  box  less  under  protection  than  imder  free  trade.     So  that,  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Holt's 


iSee  p.  557. 
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reasoning  and  regard  the  $104,612,946  difference  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  price 
from  1891  to  1900  as  the  price  paid  for  protection  since  1890,  we  find  that  the  price 
paid  for  not  having  protection  from  1880  to  1890,  on  the  same  basis  of  consumption, 
must  have  been  over  $130,000,000.  In  other  words,  by  whatever  name  we  call  this 
difference,  it  was  about  23  per  cent  greater  under  free  trade  than  it  was  under  pro- 
tection. In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  industry;  we  have  the  capital  invested; 
we  have  the  labor  employed;  we  have  the  effect  of  that  entire  industry,  and  we  not 
only  do  not  import  any  tin,  but  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  tin  more  than  they 
have  abroad. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  price  of  tin  itself.  The  last  year  before  we  protected  tin— or 
take  the  year  when  the  law  was  passed,  1890 — tin  was  $5.60  per  100  pounds  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  England  it  was  $3.  To-day  it  is  $4.20  in  America,  and  in  England  it  is 
$3.90;  in  other  words,  since  1890,  since  we  have  made  our  own  tin,  we  have  reduced 
the  price  of  tin  $1.40  a  box,  and  England  has  increased  the  price  of  tin  90  cents  a  box. 

There  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Holt  speaks  of  which  I  had  better  refer  to  here.  In  1898 
the  price  of  tin  was  very  low.  It  was  down  to  $3.88  for  the  averageof  the  year  1898. 
It  went  up  at  the  close  of  1899,  and  in  January,  February,  and  March,  1900,  it  was  $5 
a  box.  It  is  down  now  to  $4.20,  as  I  said.  When  that  took  place,  I  had  a  feeling 
very  much  like  Mr.  Holt.  I  said,  "If  there  is  any  industry  in  this  country  that  owes 
its  life  to  protection,  it  is  tin,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  whole  protective  people  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of  organization  to  put  up  the  price  of  tin  just  as  soon  as 
they  get  on  their  feet."  I  felt  like  saying,  "Put  them  on  the  free  list  immediately." 
But  I  investigated  the  subject.  I  went  into  the  cost  of  all  the  things  that  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  tin,  and  I  found  this,  that  during  the  year  1899  and  part  of  1898 
those  prices  went  up  as  I  have  just  stated.  Pig  tin  had  risen  from  12|  cents  to  25 
cents  a  pound — 96  per  cent — that  is,  the  block  tm.  Steel  billets  of  which  the  plates 
were  made  had  risen  from  $14.50  to  $25,  a  difference  of  72.4  per  cent.  Allowing  for 
5  per  cent  waste  in  converting,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  55  cents  on  the  hundred 
pounds  of  tin.  Thus  the  facts  come  to  look  like  this:  The  price  of  raw  tin,  of 
which  there  is  2^  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  I.  C.  tin,  had  risen  30.6  cents  on  100 
pounds.  The  price  of  the  steel  had  risen  55  cents.  "Wages  and  salaries  had  risen 
11  per  cent  through  the  whole  work,  and  amounted  to  a  little  over  16  cents  on  the 
box  of  tin.  That  made  a  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  a 
box  of  tin  of  $1.02.  The  price  had  gone  up  $1.05,  and  $1.02  of  it  was  directly  attri- 
butable to  the  increased  price  in  the  raw  materials.'  So  that  at  the  highest  point 
that  the  tin  reached,  it  only  represented  3  cents  on  the  box  more  than  the  actual 
increase  in  the  raw  materials  which  entered  into  it.  Now  that  it  has  fallen  to  $4.20, 
wages  have  not  fallen,  and  the  reduction  is  caused  by  the  economies  and  saving  in 
other  than  raw  material.  So  that  after  all  the  tariff  did  not  hold  the  consumer  of 
tin  while  the  trust  picked  his  pocket.     His  pocket  was  not  picked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  has  it  been  since  we  have  ceased  to  import 
tin  plate? — A.  I  think  we  have  not  imported  any  tin  to  speak  of  since  1899. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that,  in  che  report  of  1900  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  I  find  that  in  1899  we  imported  111,113,880.74  pounds  of  tin  plate.— 
A.  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  grade  of  tin  for  which  there  is  but  a  limited  demand 
that  we  have  not  produced  any  of,  but  the  importation  of  standard  tin  plate  has  been 
gradually  reduced  from  1,036,489,074  pounds  in  1891,  to  108,484,826  in  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  did  you  say  was  the  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  since 
the  combination  was  formed? — A.  The  combination  was  formed  in  1899,  I  think. 
The  average  price  for  1899  was  $3.75  per  hundred. 

Q.  What  was  the  lowest  price? — A.  There  was  a  time,  somewhere  in  1894  or  1895, 
when  it  touched  close  to  $3. 

Q.  As  low  as  $2.60?— A.  It  was  under  $3  at  its  lowest  point.  But  the  mills  began 
to  close  up;  they  could  not  work  at  that;  it  would  have  ruined  them.  But  at  that 
time  closing  up  was  the  respectable  thing  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  All  well-appointed  plants  kept  on  running?— A.  Not  all 
well-appointed  ones,  but  the  strongest  ones  did. 

EFFECT    OF   THE    FORMATION    OP   THE   TRUST    IN    THE    WINDOW-GLASS   INDUSTRY. 

Now,  as  to  window  glass.  I  have  taken  the  pains,  after  reading  Mr.  Holt's  state- 
ment,' to  get  the  American  and  foreign  price  of  common  window  glass.  I  nave 
compared  also  the  prices  since  the  trust  was  formed,  so  we  could  see  the  effect,  i 
have  reduced  the  American  product  to  pounds  on  the  basis  of  52  pounds  to  the  box, 

^ T 

'  See  Vol.  I,  Report  ot  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  I,  p.  58,  and  chart. 
2  See  pp.  564-666, 
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which  is  the  standard  weight.     The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  of 
domestic  and  foreign  window  glass  in  5-year  periods  from  1880  to  1900: 


American. 

Foreign. 

1880           

price  per  pound. . 

80.058 
.076 
.037 

SO. 032 

1885               

do 

.028 

do.... 

.03 

do.... 

.02 

1900          

do.... 

.044 

.0328 

24 

24 

1 

The  American  price  in  1880  was  5.8  cents  a  pound,  and  the  foreign  price  was  3.2 
cents.  There,  you  see,  is  what  we  had  to  pay  when  we  had  no  protection  on  window 
glass,  and  were  not  making  any  glass.  In  1885  the  price  in  America  was  7.6  cents,  and 
the  foreign  price  2.8  cents.  In  1900  the  American  price  was  4.4  cents,  and  abroad  it 
was  3.28  cents.  You  see  that  from  1880  to  1900  the  price  of  window  glass  in  th  is  country 
was  reduced  from  5.8  to  4.4  cents,  or  24  per  cent;  the  price  abroad  rose  from  3.2  to 
3.28  cents,  a  raise  of  2^  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  foreign  glass  has  risen 
during  that  time  and  ours  has  fallen.  Now,  take  the  time  since  the  trust  was  formed. 
This  trust  was  formed  August  2,  1899,  and  here  I  get  my  facts  from  the  monthly 
summary  of  the  Government  Statistical  Abstract,  and  from  Bradstreet's  for  the  time 
that  I  did  not  happen  to  have  the  Government  reports.  For  the  last  3  months  of 
1899  (that  was  immediately  after  the  trust  was  formed)  the  price  in  America  was  4.9 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  foreign  price  was  2.96  cents.  The  average  domestic  price 
for  1900  was  4.4,  the  foreign  3.28  cents.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1901,  which 
takes  it  down  as  far  as  I  could  get  it,  the  price  here  was  5.7,  and  abroad  3.6  cents. 
You  see  there  has  been  a  rise  during  this  time  when  everything  else  rose.  Since 
1899,  after  the  trust  was  formed,  the  rise  in  this  country  under  the  trust  has  been 
16  per  cent,  and  the  rise  abroad,  where  there  is  no  tariff  trust,  has  been  22  per  cent. 
Now,  I  do  not  quite  see  myself  how,  in  the  matter  of  window  glass,  the  tariff  is 
holding  the  consumer  while  the  trust  picks  his  pocket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  difference  in  wages 
paid  in  this  country  and  England? — A.  No.  Wages  here  in  the  glass  works  are 
probably  double  what  they  are  in  England.  What  Mr.  Holt  complains  about  is  that 
the  combination  of  the  capitalists  is  putting  up  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
combination  of  labor  is  putting  up  the  price  to  the  capitalist,  and  so  between  the  two 
the  consumer  is  mulcted.  In  all  of  these  comparisons  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  American  wages  are  paid  instead  of  foreign,  that  the  industry  is  in  this  country, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  tariff  and  notwithstanding  the  trusts,  when  you  see  a 
rise  in  the  price  here  you  can  trace  it  to  legitimate  economic  causes  affecting  the  raw 
material;  and,  in  proof  of  that,  you  find  that  the  same  rise,  or  a  greater  one,  is  going 
on  abroad  during  the  same  time  in  the  same  product.  If  you  found  that  foreign  tin 
or  foreign  glass  was  going  down  when  ours  was  going  up,  you  might  have  said,  here 
is  a  case;  but  you  find  that  our  prices  have  fallen  faster  than  theirs,  and  when  there 
ia  a  rise  their  rise  is  greater  than  ours.  The  rise  is  due  not  to  the  tariff  or  the  trust 
here,  but  to  economic  causes  operating  abroad  and  here. 

Q.  When  you  quote  a  price  as  3.6  cents  a  pound  in  England  and  compare  that  with 
the  price  in  America  at  the  same  time,  don't  you  add  to  that  foreign  price  the  cost 
of  carriage  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  comparative  price  in  this  country? — A.  You  only 
have  to  look  back  and  see  what  happened  when  we  bought  everything  abroad.  (See 
the  table.)  When  tin  plates  were  $4.86  per  box  in  London  and  in  Wales,  and  we 
bought  the  Welsh  tin,  it  cost  $S  in  New  York.  They  charged  us  double  for  trans- 
portation, because  we  were  not  making  any  tin.  You  understand,  we  buy  their  tin 
now,  but  they  do  not  charge  anything  like  that.  They  will  pay  the  whole  trans- 
portation if  we  will  only  let  it  come  in. 


THE   WIRE-NAIL    INDUSTRY. 


I  want  to  refer  now  to  wire  nails.  You  remember  the  terrible  showing  that  Mr. 
Holt  made  on  wire  nails.'  He  quoted  some  figures  from  a  trade  paper.  He  quoted 
the  New  York  World.  In  addition  to  this  he  quoted  someone  whose  name  he  was 
not  permitted  to  tell.    Then  he  quoted  a  Canada  paper  and  the  trade  paper,  and  he 


1  See  pp.  659-562 
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quoted  the  figures  from  these  special  papers  to  show  that  wire  nails  had  greatly 
advanced.  I  prefer  to  take  the  Statistical  Abstract  and  the  Government  reports  and 
the  figures  as  they  are  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Bradstreet's  from 
week  to  week,  rather  than  the  figures  in  the  trade  papers.  Now,  according  to  his 
figures,  wire  nails  went  out  of  sight.     They  doubled  up  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  true  that  the  Statistical  Abstract  is  made  up  of  figures 
furnished  by  the  Iron  Age? — A.  "When  it  is,  it  is  so  stated  at  the  top.  When  they  are 
taken  from  the  London  Economist  it  is  so  stated.  My  figures  on  steel  rails  came 
from  the  Abstract,  but  it  was  stated  that  they  were  the  figures  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist. When  they  are  from  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  as  ia  the  case 
here,  it  Says  so  at  the  top.  That  is  as  good  probably  as  the  Canadian  newspaper. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  I  know  of. 

Wire  nails  in  1887  were  $3.15.  They  fell  in  1891,  and  in  1892  they  were  $1.70. 
In  1893  they  went  to  $1.49.  They  have  since  gone  up,  and  in  1900  were  $2.76.  But 
as  compared  with  1887  and  the  high  years  that  followed,  it  is  a  fall  in  the  price  and 
not  a  rise.     In  1901  they  fell  to  $2. 

Out  nails  in  1887  were  $2.30.  They  were  $2.48  in  1900.  That  difference  is  nothing 
considering  the  immense  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  nails  are 
made.  They  are  now,  1901,  $2.27.  All  iron  materials  went  up  nearly  100  per  cent 
in  1899  and  have  come  down  a  little  since.  There  is  no  abnormal  rise  in  the  price 
T>f  wire  nails.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  year  were  they  the  lowest? — A.  In  1894. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  then? — A.  $1.11. 

Q.  What  were  they  last  year? — A.  $2.76.  The  whole  price  now  is  only  one-fourth 
more  than  the  tariff. 

Q.  It  is  more  than  100  per  cent  advance  over  the  lowest  price? — A.  Oh,  yes,  over 
bankruptcy  prices.  As  I  pointed  out,  all  the  materials  that  enter  into  iron  and  steel 
rose  nearly  100  per  cent  during  that  year;  and  the  price  of  nails  is  only  100  per  cent 
higher  than  the  bankruptcy  price;  when  you  hadn't  anything  to  nail  except  to  nail 
up  factory  windows. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSION    AS  TO    THE    EFFECT   OF    LARGE   CORPORATIONS   ON   PRICES. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  about  the  tariff,  and  also 
about  trusts.  It  is  clear  by  the  prices  that  I  have  given  on  steel  rails,  for  example, 
that  we  can  produce  them  as  low  as  abroad,  and  sometimes  lower.  Tin  is  not  any- 
where near  that,  but  it  is  lowering  faster  than  it  is  abroad,  and  later  we  will  reach 
their  price.  Other  iron  products  are  doing  the  same  thing.  There  has  been  no 
tendency  toward  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices  since  the  large  corporations.  The  large 
corporations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  natural  growth  of  the  increased  industry.  They 
are  the  natural  movement  toward  the  maximum  economy  that  can  be  secured. 

THE   TyVRIFF   TENDS  TO    PREVENT    RATHER   THAN    CREATE   MONOPOLIES. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  these  trusts  and  their  monopoly: 
There  are  many  who  hold  that  the  danger  from  these  large  corporations  is  that  they 
are  monopolies,  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming  such,  and  that  if  we  should  remove 
the  tariff  we  would  destroy  the  monopolistic  element  in  them.  You  remember  that 
Mr.  Holt  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  trusts  in  England.''  He  said  there  were 
some  trusts  in  England,  but  since  they  have  no  protection  they  do  not  do  anything 
that  is  particularly  bad.  If  that  be  true,  then  large  corporations  or  large  enterprises 
are  not  bad;  and  I  think  they  are  not,  if  they  are  legitimate  and  are  economically 
and  honestly  conducted.  There  is  dishonesty  in  all  business,  down  to  peanut  selhng, 
but  the  nature  of  large  corporations  ia  not  more  dishonest  than  the  small  ones,  and  I 
think  not  so  much  so.  They  are  less  likely  to  have  recourse  to  little  petty  things. 
They  make  their  money  in  larger  ways. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  tariff  affects  these  industries.  Suppose  the  tariff  is  removed 
from  all  iron  and  steel  industries,  as  Mr.  Babcock  proposes.  How  would  that  affect 
monopoly?  Whom  would  it  strike?  Would  it  affect  the  large  concern  that  has  just 
been  organized,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation?  That  is  just  the  one  that  does 
not  care.  That  is  the  one  that  has  the  advantage  in  various  ways  in  having  the  trans- 
portation, in  having  the  raw  materials,  and  in  having  practically  no  intermediate 
profits.  That  is  the  one  that  has  the  largest  profits  on  its  output.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Mr.  Carnegie  probably  has  the  largest  profits  on  the  output  of  iron  and 
steel  of  any  concern  in  the  country,  and  he  was  ready  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off. 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  I,  pp.  55-67. 

2  See  pp.  55i5-554. 
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\Vhy?  Because  he  could  stand  it,  and  his  smaller  competitors  could  not.  He  would 
probably  have  cleaned  out  a  large  number  of  those  whose  profits  are  smaller  than 
his.  If  we  should  remove  the  tariff  from  the  whole  iron  and  steel  industry,  it  would 
punish  most  those  who  have  the  smallest  margins.  That  would  not  be  the  Carnegie 
concern,  or  the  billion-dollar  combine.  It  would  be  the  smaller  competitor.  If 
England  could  come  in  she  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  freight,  and  it  would  be  a 
fight  between  one  or  two  of  those  very  large  concerns  and  the  foreigners;  and  the 
probability  is  that  in  some  lines — in  steel  rails  and  in  armor  plates  and  in  locomo- 
tives, in  a  few  things  like  that — those  large  concerns  would  win  against  the  foreigners, 
and  between  them  they  would  drive  out  the  smaller  American  industry.  We  should 
have  one  of  two  things,  either  a  part  of  our  trade  transferred  to  England  by  killing 
off  the  small  ones,  or  else  we  should  have  these  big  concerns  that  we  now  complain 
of  (which  represent  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  product)  made  into  a  virtual 
monopoly,  because  they  could  stand  the  free  trade  and  the  others  could  not. 

Now,  if  we  are  at  all  desirous  of  having  competition  and  not  monopoly,  the  tariff 
protects  the  weaker  competitors  and  does  not  protect  the  large  ones.  In  so  far  as 
the  iron  industry  is  concerned,  if  we  want  any  domestic  competition  we  must  protect 
the  smaller  manufacturers.  The  tariff  has  not  created  any  monopoly,  and  it  is  not 
an  item  in  their  system.  These  large  concerns  have  come  into  existence  by  virtue 
of  their  superior  development,  and  now  they  have  reached  the  point  where  they  can 
say,  "We  do  not  care  about  the  tariff.  We  can  compete  with  England.  We  now 
sell  steel  rails  and  make  them  as  low  as  they  do. "  But  the  smaller  concerns  can  not. 
Hence,  1  say  that  the  tariff  has  no  essential  relations  to  trusts  as  such,  and  instead 
of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly,  it  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents  them  from 
having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains  their  smaller  competitors  who  could  most 
easily  be  driven  out  by  free  foreign  competition.  There  is  another  feature  that  is 
still  more  important.  The  tariff  question  is  one  that,  in  touching  these  industries, 
reaches  out  and,  vibrating  through  them  into  the  other  industries,  touches  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  No  injury  would  come  to-day  from  putting  steel  rails  on  the 
free  list;  but  you  can  not  put  steel  rails  on  the  free  list  without  bringing  the  tariff 
before  Congress  and  agitating  the  entire  nation,  and  thrashing  over  the  entire  tariff 
subject. 

THE  POLICY   OF  SELLING   AT  A   LOSS   UNDER  CERTAIN   CONDITIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Steel  rails  have  been  known  to  fluctuate  in  price  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  duty  within  a  short  period  of  three  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  such  a  fluctuation  as  that,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  dump  foreign  stocks  into  our  market  to  a  very  great  extent, 
would  not  that  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  capital  invested  in  this  country  and 
upon  the  employment  of  labor? — ^A.  Undoubtedly  that  is  very  true.  When  it  comes 
to  putting  a  great  industry  on  the  free  list,  this  is  the  fact;  we  must  not  talk  about  the 
dinerence;  we  must  not  even  share  an  even  price  in  two  markets;  if  it  comes  about 
that  there  is  an  even  price,  it  will  pay  the  foreigners  to  manufacture  and  supply  for 
another  market,  and  pay  the  freight,  and  even  more  than  pay  the  freight,  for  the 
sake  of  a  new  market.  Now,  any  large  business  man  knows  that  in  railroads  every- 
where there  are  certain  portions  of  the  business  run  without  profit,  and  sometimes  at 
a  loss,  and  yet  it  is  a  good  thing.  A  railroad,  for  instance,  will  carry  freight  1,000 
miles  in  some  cases  for  less  than  it  will  carry  it  100  miles  in  some  others,  and  we 
call  that  bad  discrimination.  It  is  not  under  certain  conditions.  For  instance,  after 
a  road  is  laid  it  has  its  fixed  cost;  it  has  all  its  equipment  to  maintain,  and  it  can  not 
get  the  traffic  over  this  1,000  miles  unless  it  carries  it  at,  we  will  say,  what  will 
Barely  cover  the  working  expenses.  If  it  does  it  for  that,  it  is  helping  to  pay  that 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  that  enables  the  road  to  do  the  business  for  the 
remainder  of  its  patrons  at  a  less  rate  than  it  would  if  it  did  not  have  that  business, 
because  if  it  did  not  have  that  business  the  working  of  the  entire  road  would  have  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  other  business.  So  it  often  happens  that  it  is  actually  beneficial 
for  a  large  concern  to  sell  a  part  of  its  product,  if  that  part  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
very  large  concern,  at  a  price  right  down  to  the  cost — a  price  at  which  it  could  not 
run  its  entire  outfit. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  common  practice  of  people  who  export  to  meet  the  foreign 
market? — A.  Always.  When  the  Dingley  bill  was  just  on  the  verge  of  being  passed 
I  saw  a  letter  from  a  wire  exporter  in  Germany — Geiss,  I  think  the  name  was,  a 
large  wire  concern  manufacturing  piano  wires — and  his  agent  here  said,  "Well,  we 
can't  raise  the  price.  The  manufacturers  here  have  developed  some;  what  shall  we 
do?"  The  German  said,  "Sell  at  the  American  price."  That  meant  that  there  was 
an  outlook  here  for  a  large  market,  and  if  he  should  lose  that  trade  it  mi^ht  cripple 
nis  entire  plant  in  Germany,  and  he  would  sell  that  part  of  his  product  without  any 
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profit  at  all,  and  perhaps  even  at  a  little  loss,  on  the  same  plan  that  a  concern  will 
run  sometimes  at  a  loss  when  to  shut  down  means  a  bigger  loss.  All  business  men 
have  that  phase  to  deal  with,  and  I  am  surprised  really  to  see  it  raised  up  as  a  potent 
argument  of  the  tariff  discussion. 

WITNKSS    BELIEVES   THAT   THE   TABIFF  SHOULD    BE  TAKEN    ODT   OF   POLITICS. 

There  is  one  thing  that  impressed  me  more  than  all  else  regarding  this  tariff  dis- 
cussion, which  is  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  politics.  1  hope  that  when  this 
commission  reports  it  will  suggest  to  Congress  and  the  public  some  way  of  having  the 
tariff  question  referred  to  some  permanent  commission  or  department  or  official,  and 
of  having  individual  articles  placed  on  the  free  list,  or  the  tariff  moderated,  accord- 
ing to  the  economic  developments  of  the  industry.  Thei;e  is  nothing  I  fear  quite  so 
much  as  having  Congress  turned  loose  on  the  tariff,  because  that  turns  the  nation 
loose,  and  the  whole  subject  becomes  discussion  for  a  campaign,  which  probably 
means  giving  us  another  panic.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  quite  so  important  as 
to  have  the  tariff  reduced  to  an  economic  basis  governed  by  a  general  principle  and 
then  dealt  with,  as  it  were,  by  an  official  department. 

Q.  Now,  while  it  might  be  true  that  such  a  commission  as  you  suggest  might  ascer- 
tain facts  and  be  of  great  aid  to  Congress,  since  the  Constitution  provides  that  all 
revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  elected  every  two  years,  how  is  it  possible  to  take  the 
tariff  out  of  politics? — A.  I  am  not  a  Congressman  nor  a  politician,  and  my  first 
thought  is  as  to  the  economics  of  the  proposition,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it 
could  be  done.  That  is  the  first  thing.  The  next  thing  is,  if  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional or  some  other  difficulty  in  the  way,  to  so  deal  with  the  difficulty  as  to  make 
the  wiser  thing  possible.  We  should  consider  the  best  way  of  doing  things,  and  if 
the  best  ways  are  not  constitutional,  then  we  ought  to  make  it  constitutional. 

THE   UNFAIR  COMPETITION   OF  LARGE   CORPORATIONS  SHOULD   BE  PREVENTED. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  trusts.  Now,  the  question  is  about  the  remedy  for  trusts. 
When  I  say  remedy,  I  do  not  mean  that  trusts  are  a  bad  thing;  when  I  say  trusts,  1 
mean  large  corporations.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  me  as  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Tayler  that  trusts  are  an  evil,^  and  therefore  the  question  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  that  evil.  On  the  contrary,  trusts  or  large  corporations  are  a  positive  benefit. 
We  can't  go  back  to  smaller  concerns  and  recede  into  inferior  methods  without 
paying  the  price  in  inferior  results.  The  natural  growth  of  corporations  is  along 
the  lines  of  greater  productive  efficiency,  and  if  you  take  any  considerable  period 
you  will  find  that  the  result  of  such  organizations  on  prices  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community;  the  result  in  wages  is  definitely  beneficial;  labor  organizations  can 
deal  better  and  more  effectively  with  large  corporations  than  they  ev6r  could  with 
small  ones.  That  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  experience  in  the  whole  mining 
regions  with  Mitchell,  Morgan,  and  others,  and  that  is  the  general  experience  of  the 
labor  leaders.  But  like  everything  else  there  are  evils  connected  with  these  organi- 
zations just  as  there  are  evils  connected  with  trade  unions.  Every  now  and  then  we 
have  to  resort  to  physical  force,  and  some')ody  is  hit  on  the  head.  Well,  every  friend 
of  trades  unions  thinks  that  their  evils  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  if  trades  unions  are  to 
do  their  best.  There  is  one  thing  about  large  corporations  that  ought  to  be  reached, 
and  that  is  this:  Prices  of  products  of  any  concern  should  be  the  same  in  all  localities, 
the  cost  of  transportation  being  considered.  For  instance,  here  is  a  nail  trust.  Some 
little  fellow,  perhaps,  starts  up  somewhere,  and  they  start  an  agency  there  and  put 
the  price  below  cost  until  they  run  him  out;  and  then,  of  course,  whoever  puts  the 
price  below  cost  is  going  to  put  it  back  again  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  Now,  that  has 
been  done;  it  has  been  done  a  hundred  different  ways  it  is  done  in  the  nail  busi- 
ness. Now,  just  how  that  evil  could  be  reached  I  am  at  this  moment  not  clear,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  if  a  large  concern,  no  matter  in  what  industry,  puts  its  price  in  one 
vicinity  at  10,  and  in  another  vicinity  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  substan- 
tially the  same  at  5,  that  is  not  competition,  that  is  not  economics,  that  is  not 
business;  that  is  persecution,  and  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

GAIN    IN    EFFICIENCY    THROUGH    THE   ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES  STEEL 

CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hajjris.)  Can  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  produce 
cheaper  than  the  Carnegie  Company  could  do? — A.  I  think'  not.  I  suppose  the  Car- 
negie Company  in  its  own  products  is  at  the  top  notch,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that 

1  See  pp.  603-609. 
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the  aggregation  can  do,  so  far  as  the  products  of  the  Carnegie  concern  goes,  that  can 
work  a  greater  economy.  But  this  is  what  the  combination  can  do,  what  it  has 
undoubtedly  planned  to  do.  It  includes  a  large  number,  not  merely  of  steel  rail 
works,  but  of  tributary  iron  works.  Some  of  those  may  have  poor  management.  It 
can  bring  those  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  For  instance,  here 
is  one  concern  that  has  made  a  very  poor  showing,  while  in  that  other  concern  there 
is  an  exceptional  man  like  Schwab.  It  can  place  the  exceptional  man  at  the  head  of 
that  poorer  concern.  He  could  not  go  there  probably  if  it  was  an  individual  concern; 
there  was  no  way  for  him  to  float  around,  but  by  the  great  combination  the  corpor- 
ation has  at  its  disposal  more  managing  ability,  to  which  it  can  give  efficient  distri- 
bution. For  instance,  in  the  Carnegie  concern  itself  there  may  be  two  or  three 
Schwabs.  Now  the  combination  can  distribute  that  ability;  it  can  thus  distribute 
the  benefits  of  the  best  that  are  within  it  to  the  points  of  the  poorest,  and  so  carry 
throughout  this  great  concern  the  economies  and  efficiencies  of  its  highest  point. 

THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  LARGE    COMBINATIONS    CAN  FIX    THE  PRICE  OF  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

Q.  Can  not  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  substantially  fix  the  price,  and  the 
smaller  corporations  follow  the  price? — A.  No.  That  can  not  be  done  by  the  large 
steel  corporation,  nor  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  nor  any  of  those  big  combina- 
tions. When  there  are  a  lot  of  competitors  outside  they  can  only  fix  prices  one  way; 
they  can  fix  them  down,  but  they  can't  fix  them  up.  The  great  Carnegie  concern 
can  put  steel  rails  down,  but  it  can't  compel  Laughlin's  and  those  others  to  put  steel 
rails  up.  If  steel  rails  go  up  it  is  not  chargeable  to  the  large  concern  any  more  than 
to  the  little  ones.  If  these  little  ones  who  are  so  virtuous  are  appalled  at  the  idea 
of  steel  rails  going  up,  why  don't  they  sell  some  rails  cheaper?  That  will  fix  it. 
In  the  oil  field,  for  instance,  I  hear  about  the  Standard  Oil  Company  all  the  time; 
about  how  it  fixes  the  prices.  It  fixes  them  downward  only.  During  this  high 
time,  oil  has  touched  10  cents.  Now  there  is  the  Pure  Oil  Company;  it  could  have 
sold  at  7  cents,  but  it  sold  at  10.  You  never  caught  the  Pure  Oil  Company  selling 
any  lower  than  the  Standard.  Why?  The  same  reason.  The  Standard  can't  put 
the  price  up,  that  is,  tO  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred 
outside  oil  companies;  some  of  them  have  millions  of  investment.  Now,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  if  it  had  a  mind  to,  could  do  this;  it  could  put  oil  down  to  where 
it  could  wipe  nearly  all  of  the  others  out;  that  is,  it  could  put  oil  so  low  that  its 
competitors,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  could  not  live.  It  could  do  that;  it  could 
get  a  monopoly,  but  it  has  more  sense.  I  tell  you  what  it  does  do;  instead  of  wiping 
them  out  it  Jets  the  price  stay  where  they  get  a  good  dividend,  and  the  higher  the 
prices  go,  the  bigger  its  profits,  and  whenever  these  others  can't  sleep  nights  because 
the  price  is  •joo  nigh,  it  is  for  these  others  to  lower  it,  but  they  never  do.' 

Q.  I  did  ^ct  intend  to  open  up  the  Standard  Oil  question. — A.  I  don't  mean  any 
particular  industry,  but  I  give  this  as  an  example  of  a  general  principle.  The  truth 
about  large  concerns  is  this:  A  real  monopoly  can  put  the  price  up,  but  so  long  as 
there  is  a  competitor  outside,  the  so-called  monopolies  can't  put  prices  up  without 
the  competitors'  consent,  because  the  competitors  can  say,  "Hold  on  there."  If 
Laughlin  and  those  other  large  concerns  in  Pittsburg  will  sell  steel  rails  at  $25,  Mr. 
Morgan's  concern  can't  get  $30  and  $35.  There  is  not  a  railroad  in  the  country  that 
would  not  give  Laughlin  all  the  orders  that  would  keep  him  working  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  A  large  concern  has  not  the  power  to  put  the  prices  up  abnormally. 
The  only  power  it  has  and  exercises  absolutely  is  to  put  the  prices  down. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY'S  PUMPING   SYSTEM — REGULATION  OF  THE  PRICE  OP  CRUDE  OIL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  fix  the  price  of 
crude  oil?— A.  Yes;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  through  the  Seep  purchasing  agency? — A.  I  spent  part 
of  a  summer  investigating  that  in  western  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  what  they  do:  They  have  the  pipe  lines,  and  they  connect  them  to  every  well 
that  is  sunk.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  they  are  required  as  common  carriers  to  do  so. 
Ii  a  person  sinks  a  well,  no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  that  well  yields,  it  is  pumped 
nght  into  the  Standard's  lines  and  tanks.  In  other  words,  they  buy  all  the  crude  oil 
there  is,  no  matter  how  much  or  little;  they  take  it  all,  and  they  take  it  all  at  the  same 
pnce  that  day.  I  agree  that  they  say  what  the  price  is ;  it  is  84  or  89  cents,  or  it  is  $1 ; 
yes,  that  is  our  price  to-day,  but  every  little  mah  who  can  pump  2  or  3  barrels  a  day  can 
g6t  the  same  price,  and  get  spot  cash  for  his  oil  just  the  same  as  the  man  whose  wells 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  293, 345-346, 444, 698. 
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pump  40  barrels  an  hour.  So  the  Standard  Oompanj^  is  not  only  taking  it  all,  but  it  is 
taking  it  all  at  the  same  price  to  everybody.  There  is  not  the  equal  of  that  anywhere 
on  the  earth.  It  is  exactly  what  free  coinage  of  silver  would  have  been  to  silver  if  the 
United  States  Government  should  take  all  that  comes.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
takes  all  that  comes,  and  it  gives*  spot  cash,  and  no  matter  whether  it  wants  it  or  not. 
Now,  then,  this  is  what  it  does:  If  the  stock  is  getting  too  lai^e  it  lowers  the  price. 
It  says,  "We  will  only  give  75  cents;  we  will  only  give  70."  They  know  what  is  a 
reasonable  stock  to  carry  along  their  business,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  when  the 
stock  on  hand  is  getting  large  they  lower  the  price.  That  is  the  way  they  regulate 
it,  but  they  take  it  all  just  the  same.  They  keep  lowering  the  price  if  oil  keeps 
coming,  until  it  does  not  pay  to  sink  more  wells.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  is 
getting  down  they  raise  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  They  are  guardians,  then,  for  the  people's  rights? — A.  Yes; 
in  looking  after  their  own.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  do.  I  am  not  talking  about 
their  motive;  I  am  talking  about  facts.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
motive  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  motive  of  the  owners  of  the  wells;  but 
there  isn't  another  industry  in  the  world  where  the  poor  man  can  have  his  product 
taken  from  his  door,  and  taken  at  the  same  price  as  the  big  man,  and  get  spot  cash 
.  for  all  he  can  do,  without  asking  any  questions.  There  is  not  another  industry  nor 
another  country  on  the  earth  where  the  little  man  is  so  absolutely  on  a  level  with 
the  big  man,  and  runs  no  risk,  as  the  man  who  owns  a  little  pump,  and  it  is  due  to 
that  pumping  system  of  the  Standard. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  case  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  organized? — A.  No; 
those  pipe  lines  never  worked  together  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company.' 

Q.  There  was  a  universal  price  for  oil  then? — A.  No;  there  was  no  universal  price 
then,  and,  moreover,  at  that  time  the  oil  had  to  be  taken  to  the  railroad  and  shipped, 
and  then  reshipped.  What  pipe  lines  there  were  before  the  Standard  were  little 
short  sections.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
does  fix  the  price;  they  say  what  they  will  give,  but  they  take  it  all,  as  I  say,  and 
when  their  stock  is  getting  too  large  they  lower  the  price,  and  when  it  is  getting 
too  small  they  raise  it;  and  there  is  not  anything  arbitrary  about  that  any  more  than 
there  is  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of  England.    It  is  just  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  profits  they  make  in  proportion  to  what  they  pay  the 
producers  for  this  oil?^ — A.  Of  course  they  have  made  profits;  that  is,  the  oil  was 
worth  more  to  them  than  they  gave  for  it;  but  what  they  gave  for  it  was  worth  more 
to  the  well  owners  than  anybody  else  could  give  them,  or  more  than  if  they  could 
have  taken  it  to  the  market  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  you  prove  that? — A.  The  evidence  of  that  is  that  all  producers  are 
glad  to  sell  in  that  way.  When  I  went  among  them,  I  talked  with  small  dealers.  I 
said,  "  What  would  you  do  if  they  would  not  take  your  oil?"  They  didn't  know. 
A  great  many  of  them  said  their  production  was  so  small  that  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  go  to  a  railroad  or  anywhere  else;  they  never  did  so  well  as  since  the, oil  could  be 
taken  directly  from  them  in  that  way. 

RELATION    OF   THE    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY   TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Now,  as  to  squeezing  the  public,  of  course  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  made  very  large  profits.  It  probably  has  a  capital-earning  investment 
as  has  been  said,  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  is  true,  that  most  of  that  investment  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade  has  been 
largely  taken  from  earnings  and  reinvested,  but  that  is  just  as  good  capital  as  if  it  had 
not  been  taken  from  previous  earnings.  If  they  had  taken  the  entire  profit  each  year 
their  profits  would  have  been  a  little  larger,  but  their  investment  would  have  been 
smaller;  but  this  is  the  question :  Have  they  extorted  from  the  public?  They  have  not 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  have  done  with  the  public  right  along.  So  far  as  those  who 
furnish  the  raw  materials  are  concerned,  the  Standard  has  been  a  positive  benefit, 
and  you  could  not  possibly  get  producers  in  any  oil-developing  regions  in  the  country 
to  vote  to  change  the  system.  It  has  been  a  benefit  to  them.  It  has  been  a  benefit 
to  the  Standard,  because  by  their  great  facilities  they  are  able  to  utilize  the  oil,  and 
they  are  able,  through  their  immense  methods,  to  convert  it  cheaper;  that  is,  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  anybody  else.  The  result  is  that  when  they  sell  their  immense 
products  of  refined  oil  they  get  a  larger  profit  out  of  it  than  do  any  of  their  competi- 
tors, but  they  sell  it  to  the  public  just  as  cheap  as  their  competitors  do.    They  do 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  262,  409, 413, 423-426, 480-482,  ClMf' 

2  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II.  pp.  311,  360,  480,  532,  644,  571,  591-692,  WB. 
735-736. 
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not  extort  anything  from  the  public,  because  they  give  the  public  just  as  much  for  a 
dollar  as  any  competing  refiner  gives  them.  There  is  not  another  oil  company  in 
this  country  that  gives  a  gallon  of  oil  for  less  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company  gives 
it.  So  far  as  the  consumers  are  concerned,  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  Standard  Com- 
pany exactly  the  same  as  by  the  other  companies.  They  get  a  larger  profit  because 
their  dUterence  between  the  cost  and  price  is  bigger  than  their  competitors'  difference. 
Now,  they  don't  extort  that  from  the  public;  they  extort  that  from  nature;  they  extort 
that  by  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  business.  If  they  charged  a  cent  more  than 
their  competitors,  that  would  be  extorting  from  the  public,  but  they  don't  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  the  competitors  pay  any  more  for  raw  material  than 
they  do? — A.  No;  their  competitors  don't  pay  any  more  for  raw  material. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  commission,  and 
also  before  the  Congressional  committee,  that  they  have  received  in  rebates  $10,000,000 
in  fourteen  months  from  the  railroads.  Now,  do  the  others  get  the  same  kind  of 
rebates  as  the  Standard,  or  have  they  had  to  pay  rebates  from  their  own  pockets  to 
the  Standard?' — A.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  early  '70's  they  got 
rebates;  that  was  the  habit  on  all  railroads;  then  everybody  got  rebates.  It  was  a 
mere  dicker  all  around.  There  was  not  any  such  thing  as  an  honest  railroad  rate 
during  that  time.    Now  we  have  gotten  rid  of  that. 

Q.  But  didn't  they  have  a  monoply  of  these  rebates? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  every- 
body got  rebates,  and  it  was  really  a  matter  of  who  could  get  the  biggest  rebate. 
This  is  what  really  did  happen  in  1871,  1872,  1873,  somewhere  along  there;  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  did  try  to  do  the  best  it  could 
along  that  line.  They  went  to  one  road  and  they  said,  "How  much  rebate  will  you 
give,"  and  made  each  road  bid  against  the  other,  so  there  was  not  anything  in  the 
business,  and  finally  the  railroads  pooled.  There  is  no  such  thing  now,  and  the  rail- 
road rates  are  as  nearly  fair  as  they  are  likely  to  be. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  which  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  the  question  Gov- 
ernor Harris  asked  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  Lima  or  Ohio  oil.  Now,  did  or  did 
not  the  Standard  keep  that  oil  down  to  about  15  cents  for  several  years,  and  pile  up 
a  large  amount  of  stocks  and  purchase  the  majority  of  that  field?  Did  they  or  did 
they  not  immediately  put  the  price  of  that  oil  up  and  get  it  recommended  as 
merchantable  oil  on  the  New  York  Exchange  after  having  got  this  great  advantage 
of  those  people? — A.  What  was  that?    It  is  not  the  Marietta  affair? 

Q.  It  is  the  Ohio  field,  called  the  Lima  oil. — A.  I  guess  that  is  a  specific  case  1  do 
not  know  about. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  very  familiar  with  oil.  This  is  a  very  large  field? — A.  I  have 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that  oil  matter.  I  have  gone  into  it  more  than  into 
almost  anything  else,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  I  do  not  know  about,  and 
this  particular  thing  I  do  not  remember.'' 

THE  STANDAED   OIL  COMPANY'S  COMPETITION  WITH   OTHER  CONCERNS. 

Q.  Has  or  has  not  the  Standard  made  a  universal  practice,  where  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent pipe  line  laid  in  any  particular  field,  of  puttmg  a  premium  on  the  oil  which 
the  line  buys  in  that  field  until  it  would  bankrupt  the  independent  line,  and  then 
taking  that  premium  off?  Have  you  discovered  that  or  not? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  I 
have  no  evidence  of  that. 

Q.  And  after  they  took  the  premium  off  have  they  also  dropped  the  price  of  oil  as 
a  rule? — A.  No.  There  have  been  local  cases,  years  ago;  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
in  the  main  this  is  what  I  have  found :  Wherever  the  Standard  went  there  was  a  local 
alarm  started,  and  there  seemed  to  be  more  of  an  organization  to  fight  and  get  money 
out  of  the  Standard  than  there  was  to  do  legitimate  business  along  with  it,  or  in  com- 
petition with  it.  I  could  namQ  several  cases  where  whole  plants  that  were  not  worth 
more  than  $10,000  were  sold  for  fifty  and  a  himdred  thousand.  That  one  of  Eice's, 
for  example.  *or  which  he  wanted  a  half  million,  never  was  worth  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  at  the  time  he  wanted  half  a  million  it  was  not  worth  ten  thousand.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  known  of  any  case  where  the  influence  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  used  to  prevent  an  opposition  pipe  line  from  reaching 
tide  water?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trouble  the  United  States 
Pipe  Line  had  in  trying  to  get  through  New  Jersey?* — A.  Yes. 

'See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  556-559,  579,  612-614,  706-709,  790,  795. 

'See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  403-403,  660,  592. 

•See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  559,  749-754,  793-794. 

•See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  I,  pp.  264,  267,  397,  445,  529,  593,  660-666,  669. 
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Q.  At  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  they  had  to  pull  up  their  line  and 
go  to  Philadelphia? — A.  Yea.  Why?  Simply  because  of  the  kind  of  opposition  that 
the  Marietta  people  under  Eice  and  others  have  raised  against  it,  which  has  made  a 
political  matter  of  it.  ' 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  method  of  the  Standard  constantly  to  follow  the  small  pro- 
ducer into  a  given  market  and  undersell  him  in  that  market? — A.  That  is  not  general 
at  all.  That  does  not  affect  a  hundred  millionth  part  of  their  business.  That  has 
been  done  here  and  there,  but  in  the  case  of  these  refining  concerns  that  have  a 
million  or  two  millions  of  capital,  their  prices  are  fixed  by  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
oil  to-day  at  7  cents  is  selling  at  an  exorbitant  price,  why  don't  some  of  the  other 
concerns  sell  theirs  at  a  cent  less?  My  point  is  that  if  the  smaller  people  who.are  all 
the  time  complaining  about  the  larger  ones  want  the  public  to  beUeve  that  oil,  or 
iron,  or  tin,  or  any  of  these  things  made  by  large  concerns  could  be  sold  cheaper, 
and  that  these  large  concerns  are  simply  extorting  from  the  public,  why  don't  these 
little  concerns  that  are  in  the  same  business  sell  theirs  at  lower  prices  and  fix  the 
prices  instead  of  complaining?  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  that. 
Will  the  Pure  Oil  Company  put  its  oil  on  the  market  at  a  cent  less  than  the  Standard? 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  Stodard  drop  the  price  of  oil  more  than  one-half  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  when  the  Pure  Oil  Company  began  to  distribute  oil  m  those 
places? — A.  The  Pure  Oil  Company  is  a  concern  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  can  give 
this  country  oil  at  a  legitimate  price.  .  It  is  not  a  little  bit  of  a  concern,  to  be  chased 
here  and  there.  Their  wagons  in  New  York  could  take  and  sell  oil  if  there  is  a 
legitimate  profit,  at  5  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  Standard  could  never  prevent  it  from 
doing  it,  and  the  whole  country  would  come  to  its  back,  but  instead  of  that  it  gets  6| 
or  10  cents,  whatever  the  Standard  gets,  and  then  complains  that  the  Standard  is 
putting  up  the  price.  The  Standard  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  little  fellows 
have  all  the  power  to  put  down  the  price  that  the  Standard  has,  and  their  position  is 
not  valid  if  thejr  will  not  put  their  word  into  action  and  put  down  the  prices.  What 
is  the  use  of  a  silk  manufacturer  coming  here  and  saying  that  the  price  of  silk  is  put 
up  by  his  competitor?    If  he  can  put  it  down,  why  doesn't  he  put  it  down  himself? 

Q.  Did  the  Standard  or  did  they  not  buy  up  all  the  installation  plants  or  receiving 
tanks  in  Germany  excepting  one?  Did  they  or  did  they  not  buy  out  the  agencies  of 
the  Pure  Oil  Company  over  there  and  put  down  the  price  of  oil  so  that  they  could  not 
make  a  profit  there  for  several  years? — A.  They  are  buying  up  all  the  plants  they 
can.  They  have  been  trying  to  buy  the  whole  Bohemian  fields,  but  they  could  not. 
Whether  they  are  buying  in  Germany  I  do  not  know;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Pure  Oil  Company's  price  of  selling  oil  yi  this  American  market.  The  Pure 
Oil  people  have  never  sold  their  oil  below  the  Standard,  and  if  the  Standard  is  rob- 
bing the  public  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  robbing  the  public  also.  The  Pure  Oil  peo- 
ple are  the  bigger  hypocrites  to  go  around  parading  the  idea  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  robbing  the  public  when  they  are  robbing  them  exactly  the  same,  and 
are  pocketing  the  plunder  and  parading  around  as  public  reformers  and  pome  here 
before  this  commission  and  complain  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  extorting 
from  the  people.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  not  one  of  them  will  sell  oil  any  cheaper  than  the  Standard.  I  have  a  list 
of  over  fifty  competitors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  the  producers  or  refiners  of  oil  in  this  country  in  any 
way  protected  by  the  tariff? — A.  No;  oil  is  on  the  free  list  except  in  the  case  of  coun- 
tries that  put  a  duty  on  our  product. 

FEDERAL   CONTROL   OF    LARGE    CORPORATIONS    IS   DESIRABLE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  observe?— A.  These  large 
corporations,  to  my  mind,  ought  to  have  their  charters  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; they  ought  to  be  national;  and  then  in  those'charters  could  be  a  stipulation 
that  they  should  not  do  what  I  have  just  said,  sell  specifically  low  here  to  the  injury 
of  somebody,  and  moreover  there  would  not  then  be  lobbying  and  haggling  in  every 
State  legislature,  pulling  here  and  hauling  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTOHMAN. )  You  mean  for  the  Federal  Government  to  control  them 
through  its  power  of  regulating  interstate  commerce?-^A.  I  mean  for  it  to  control 
them  regardless  of  interstate  commerce.  I  know  there  you  have  a  constitutional 
question,  but  it  is  like  the  others.  1  think  if  we  could  have  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment grant  charters  for  these  large  corporations  they  would  then  be  under  them, 
they  could  not  skulk  away  under  any  particular  State  under  a  liberal  charter;  they 
would  be  under  the  United  States  Government,  and  whatever  proper  restrictions 
are  necessary  could  be  put  in  the  Federal  charter. 
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AFFIDAVIT    OF   HENRY   DEMAREST   LLOYD, 

Author  of  Wealth  Against  Comimonwealth. 

Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  being  sworn  and  shown  the  following  statement'  made  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  before  the  Industrial  Commission — 

"I  desire  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  effort  at  pathetic  reference  of  Mr.  Lockwood 
to  the  Rice  case  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  book.  I  desire  to  characterize  this  statement  in  Mr. 
Lloyd's  book,  as  well,  indeed,  as  all  the  other  statements  with  reference  to  our  busi- 
ness, as  cunning  fiction,  made  up  entirely  on  one-sided  testimony  and  dressed  for 
Bale.  Whether  Mr.  Lloyd  expected  to  share,  as  a  result  of  his  advocacy  of  Eice,  in 
what  Mr.  Rice  might  be  able  to  get  from  us,  1  am  unable  to  say,  but  he  certainly  lays 
himself  open  to  that  suspicion. 

"I  desire  to  say  further  with  reference  to  this  book  of  Mr.  Lloyd's,  that  if  you  are 
disposed  to  waste  your  time  reading  it  you  will  find  it,  with  reference  to  its  statements 
regarding  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  most  untruthful, 
distorted  compilations  that  was  ever  infiicted  upon  a  suffering  public. 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  state  the  title  of  the  book?— A.  Wealth  to. 
Commonwealth  " — 
makes  deposition  as  follows: 

That  he  is  the  author  of  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth. 

That  the  main  and  central  statements  of  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  are: 

First.  That  certain  men,  now  commonly  known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
entering  the  oil  business  before  and  after  1872,  with  no  more  capital  and  business 
experience  than  men  already  successfully  established  in  the  business,  were  declared 
by  judicial  and  legislative  investigations  by  the  state  and  national  Governments  to 
have  obtained  in  a  few  years  after  1872  a  controlling  and  monopolistic  position  in  the 
great  oil  industry. 

Second.,  That  judicial  decisions  and  formal  reports  of  legislative  investigations 
declare  them  to  have  done  this  largely  by  making  with  the  railways  secret  and  unlaw- 
ful contracts,  by  which  their  competitors  and  the  people  at  large  were  denied  the 
protection  of  competitive  markets  for  buying  and  selling  and  deprived  of  their  right 
to  work  at,  the  occupation  of  their  choice,  and  were  forced  to  abandon  their  efforts  in 
the  oil  industry  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families.  After  tak- 
ing 3,700  pages  of  evidence  and  sitting  for  months,  the  railroad  investigating  commit- 
tee of  1879  of  the  New  York  legislature  said  in  their  report:  "The  history  of  this 
corporation  is  a  unique  illustration  of  the  possible  outgrowth  of  the  present  system 
of  railroad  management  in  giving  preferential  rates,  and  also  showing  the  collossal 
proportions  to  which  monopoly  can  grow  under  the  laws  of  this  country.  *  *  * 
The  parties  whom  they  have  driven  to  the  wall  have  had  ample  capital  and  equal 
ability  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business  in  all  things  save  their  ability  to  acquire 
facilities  for  transportation." 

Third.  That  this  success  of  the  oil  monopoly  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  other 
monopolies  by  similar  means,  filling  the  minds  of  the  people  with  alarm  and  threat- 
ening not  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Deponent  further  swears  that  his  account  of  these  matters  in  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth makes  no  claim  to  be  the  result  of  original  investigation,  nor  personal 
knowledge,  but  is  in  all  things  essential  and  controversial  a  transcription  from  the 
documentary  records  of  state  and  federal  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  of  legislatures, 
of  Congress,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of  sworn  testimony  given 
U!  legal  proceedings  and  official  inquiries,  corrected  by  rebuttal  of  testimony  and 
cross-examination,  with  no  changes  in  substance  and  no  changes  in  form  other  than 
those  necessary  for  such  condensation  and  simplification  as  make  the  transcription 
mtelligible  to  the  common  people. 

He  further  swears  that  in  giving  the  public  the  particulars  on  which  the  official 
verdicts  have  been  found  his  account  is  so  far  from  being  "one  sided"  that  in  less 

^See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  U,  page  559. 
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than  500  pages  it  contains  more  than  200  quotations,  some  of  them  nearly  a  page  in 
length,  from  the  testimony  and  statements  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  oil 
monopoly,  and  that  in  all  cases  he  has  indicated  the  nature  of  their  defense,  bo  much 
so  that  what  is  pertinent  in  the  replies  to  him  which  have  been  made  for  them  will 
be  found  to  have  already  been  given  by  him  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth. 

Deponent  further  says  that  every  controversial  statement  made  by  him  is  sup- 
ported by  exact  references,  by  page  and  volume,  to  the  official  sources  of  information 
on  which  it  is  based;  that  in  the  5  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  book  it  has  not  been  shown  that  his  conclusions  have  gone  beyond  the  decisions 
or  the  testimony  on  which  they  are  based,  nor  has  the  accuracy  of  his  quotations  and 
condensations  been  disproved. 

Deponent  further  points  out,  in  answer  to  the  chargeof  "one-sided  testimony,"  that 
the  selection  of  the  testimony  was  not  his  work,  but  that  of  courts  and  legislative 
committees  which,  after  hearing  both  sides  on  direct  and  cross  examination,  chose 
the  "one  side"  which  was  to  be  believed.  Deponent  believes  he  would  have  been 
entirely  within  his  legal  and  literarj;  rights  in  accepting  this  "one-sided  testimony" 
as  the  testimony  officially  and  judicially  attested  and  approved.  But  the  deponent 
points  out  that,  though  he  would  have  been  justified  in  disregarding  the  testimony 
of  the  other  side,  as  these  public  authorities  disregarded  it  after  hearing  it,  he  has 
not  done  so,  but  in  all  cases  has  made  sufficient  reference  to  and  frequent  quotations 
from  this  testimony  on  the  other  side. 

The  deponent,  in  answer  to  the  characterization  of  "all"  of  the  statements  of 
Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  as  "cunning  fiction,  made  up  entirely  on  one-sided 
testimony  and  dressed  for  sale,"  refers  to  his  verbatim  quotations  from  the  many 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  and  supreme  court  of  New  York,  the  Federal 
court  of  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, of  the  criminal  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  of  Erie  County  of  New  York,  in 
the  Buffalo  oases,  of  the  court  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  against  W.  C.  Schofield  &  Co.  in  the  "  contract  in  restraint  of  trade" 
case,  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Van 
Sickle  against  the  Acme  Oil  Company  for  the  suppression  of  inventions  and  i&ventor, 
the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  cases  of  other  refiners 
than  Rice  attacked  by  the  same  methods,  the  formal  declarations  of  the  New  York 
assembly  railroad  investigating  committee  of  1879,  and  of  the  Senate  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress;  and,  adding  to  these  the  many  quotations  made  by 
him  from  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  the  oil  monopoly  or  men  favorable  to 
them,  respectfully  submits  that  these  decisions  and  findings  and  friendly  testimony 
cannot  be  properly  described  as  "cunning  fiction  made  up  entirely  on  one-sided 
testimony  and  dressed  for  sale." 

Further,  as  to  the  complaint  that  the  statements  "regarding  the  business  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company"  are  "distorted,"  deponent  states  that  he  would'  have  been 
able  to  add  largely  to  his  quotations  from  the  defense  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
but  for  the  fact,  stated  by  the  New  York  assembly  legislative  committee  of  1879,  that 
they  were  "unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  relations  of  these  different  organizations, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  several  members  *  *  *  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  to  obey 
the  subpojna,  and  the  refusal  of  those  who  did  attend  to  answer  our  questions." 
The  committee  refers  to  the  combination  as  "  this  mysterious  organization,  whose 
business  and  transactions  are  of  such  a  character  that  its  members  declined  giving  a 
history  or  description  of  it  lest  their  testimony  be  used  to  convict  them  of  a  crime." 

The  deponent  further  points  out  that  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from 
official  sources  the  fact,  which  is  not  now  denied  by  anyone,  though  denied  at  first, 
that  the  men  seeking  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  business  organized  a  company 
called  the  South  Improvement  Company,  and  that  this  company  in  1872  niade  secret 
and  unlawful  contracts  with  the  principal  railroads  by  which  their  competitors  could 
move. 

And  depondent  further  states  that  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites  other 
decisions  and  findings  to  the  effect  that,  although  the  charter  of  this  company  wa8 
almost  immediately  forfeited  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  contracts  with 
the  railroad  canceled,  substantially  similar  relations  with  various  railroads  were 
thereafter  reestablished  by  the  Standard  Oil  men,  as  is  shown  in  many  cases. 

To  show  the  part  taken  by  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  this 
South  Improvement  Company,  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  the  testimony 
of  one  of  his  principal  associates  before  Congress  in  1888  and  quotes  said  presidentat 
about  the  same  time  in  his  testimony  before  the  New  York  senate  committee  of 
1888,  when  asked  under  oath  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  "Southern  Improvement 
Company,"  as  saying,  "I  was  not." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  reproduces  from  the  official  publications  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  of  New  York  the  details  of  the  contract  made  by  the  South 
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Improvement  Company  with  the  raihoads  of  the  oil  regions  as  showing  tiiat  this 
bound  the  railroads  in  substance:  First,  to  increase  the  oil  freight  rates,  sometimes 
to  double;  second,  not  to  charge  it  the  increase;  third,  to  collect  the  increase  from 
its  competitors;  fourth,  to  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  necessary 
to  overcome  its  competitors;  fifth,  to  spy  out  the  details  of  the  business  of  these 
competitors  and  make  reports  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  of  all  shipments 
made  by  these  competitors,  with  full  particulars  as  to  how  much  was  shipped  and  to 
whom,  and  so  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  contract  was  stated  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Kailroad, 
a  witness  friendly  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, to  be  to  give  it  "  a  complete  monopoly." 

The  Hon.  S.  0.  T.  Dodd,  now  and  for  many  years  counsel  for  the  oil  monopoly,  when 
still  an  anti-monopolist,  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1873,  said: 

"The  South  Improvement  Company's  scheme  would  give  that  corporation  the 
monopoly  of  the  entire  oil  business  of  this  State,  amounting  to  $20,000,000  a  year." 

The  causes  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  company's  charter  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts  are  declared  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  to  have  been  publicly 
stated  by  Mr.  Dodd  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1873,  as  follows:  "Their  scheme  was  contrary  to  law,  but  before  the  legal 
remedy  could  have  been  applied  the  oil  business  would  have  lain  prostrate  at  their 
feet,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  an  uprising  of  the  people,  by  the  threatenings  of 
a  mob,  if  you  please,  by  threatening  to  destroy  property,  and  by  actually  commenc- 
ing to  destroy  property  of  the  railroad  company,  and  had  the  companies  not  can- 
cded  the  contract  which  Scott  and  Vanderbilt  and  others  had  entered  into,  I 
venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  1  mile  of  railroad  track  left  in  the  county 
of  Venango,  the  people  had  come  to  that  pitch  of  desperation." 

The  identity  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  10  of  the  13  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Companj' 
were  active  members  of  the  Oil  Trust,  among  them  the  president  and  the  majority 
of  its  directors.  The  Kew  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  officially  confirmed 
this,  saying  "The  controlling «pirit  of  both  oi^nizations  being  the  same." 

The  denial  and  explaining  away  of  this  affair  by  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  fully  credited  to  him  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  on  pages  58 
and  59,  one  quotation  from  him  occupying  three-quarters  of  a  page. 

Deponent  further  states  that  nowhere  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  does  he 
allege  that  business  was  continued  under  this  contract,  but  does  allege  that  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  willing  to  make  and  did  make  such  a  contract  and  withdrew 
only  when  threatened  with  popular  revolution  is  a  headlight  illuminating  their 
whole  track  then  and  since. 

Deponent  further  states  that  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites  official  records, 
Uke  the  decision  in  1885  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  to  show  that  the  Standard 
Oil  men,  after  the  abrogation  of  this  South  Improvement  Company  contract  and  the 
nominal  abandonment  of  the  scheme,  proceeded  to  make  other  contracts  with  vari- 
ous railroads  practically  similar  in  important  particulars  to  the  contract  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company,  and  that  he  cites  the  adjudications  and  testimony  in 
the  Rice  case  and  in  other  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
are  to  the  effect  that  these  relations  continued  even  after  the  passage  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  had  made  unlawful  railroad  discriminations  criminal. 

Deponent  further  says  that  his  statement  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  that 
this  South  Improvement  Company  no  longer  exists  in  name,  only  "in  reality,"  and 
that  the  decease  of  the  name  was  no  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the  scheme  is  sup- 
ported in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  by  official  findings  in  others  than  the  Rice 


Wealth  Against  Conomonwealth  quotes  from  the  exhibits,  affidavits,  and  decisions 
in  the  case  of  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  W.  C.  Schofleld  et  al.,  Cleveland,  1880,  to 
the  following  effect:  "  In  1876,  four  years  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  charter  and  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts,  the  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  conducted  a  negotiation  with  a  firm  of  Cleveland  competitors 
by  which  they  were  put  under  bond  to  refine  only  about  half  their  capacity  for  the 
ensuing  ten  years." 

An  Ohio  court  set  aside  the  contract  as  unlawful  and  "in  restraint  of  trade.'' 
Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites,  as  indicating  the  source  of  the  power  which 
had  enabled  this  bond  to  be  forced  on  unwilling  competitors,  a  decision  of  the 
Mpreme  court  of  Ohio  in  1885,  13  years  after  the  apparent  abandonment  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company  scheme.  This  decision  revealed  that  in  1875,  a  year 
before  making  this  contract  "in  restraint  of  trade,"  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had 
secured  a  contract  from  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  which,  like  the  South  Improvement 
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Company  contract,  was  meant,  as  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  said,  "to  keep  the 
price  "  of  transportation  ' '  dovm  for  the  favored  customers,  but  up  for  all  of  the  others, 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  and  effect  of  this  contract  was  to  enable  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  establish  and  maintain  an  overshadowing  monopoly,  to  ruin  all 
other  operators  and  drive  them  out  of  business." 

The  purposes  of  the  oil  company  in  this  contract  with  the  railroad  the  court 
declared  to  be  "  unlawful, ' '  and  the  court  in  the  same  case  declared  a  contract  between 
two  railroads  which  was  related  to  the  business  of  the  oil  company  and  in  its  interest 
to  be  "not  only  contrary  to  a  sound  policy,  but  to  the  lax  demands  of  the  commer- 
cial honesty  and  ordinary  methods  of  busmess." 

Deponent  further  refers  the  Industrial  Commission  to  the  fact  that  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  quotes  official  findings  showing  that  the  monopoly  of  pipe  lines  now 
held  by  the  Standard  Oil  men  and  constituting  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  prop- 
erty was  obtained  by  them  by  the  help  of  railroad  discriminations  closely  resembling 
those  they  sought  to  procure  from  the  South  Improvement  Company. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  is  quoted  to  show  that  the 
rates  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were  such 
that  the  company  "could  overbid  in  the  producing  regions  and  undersell  in  the 
markets  of  the  world." 

The  relations  of  the  oil  monopoly  with  the  railroads'  in  this  case  were  regarded  by 
the  committee  as  in  "flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  railroad  economy  and 
natural  justice." 

This  discrimination  was  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the  pipe  lines  belonging  to 
the  men  who  could  not  get  the  rates  that  were  "flagrant"  by  those  who  could  get 
them  and  by  the  creation  of  the  present  pipe-line  monopoly. 

The  last  great  act  in  the  completion  of  this  monopoly  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Tide- Water  Pipe  Line,  also  along  the  lines  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
scheme.  The  Tide  Water  was  the  first  trunk  pipe  line  built  to  the  seaboard,  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  ever  made  in  the  oil  business,  and  due  not  to 
the  oil  trust  but  its  competitors,  as  has  been  all  the  improvements  except  the 
' '  Improvement ' '  Company.  It  was  built  by  the  surviving  independent  oil  producers 
and  refiners  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  desperate  struggle  to  escape  the  discriminations 
of  the  railroads  against  them  and  in  behalf  of  the  monopoly. 

The  railroads,  in  the  interest  of  monopoly,  made  war  on  the  Tide-Water,  reducing 
rates,  as  was  stated  by  a  witness  friendly  to  the  monopoly,  to  "not  enough  to  pay  for 
the  wheel  grease,"  with  the  ultimate  result  that  the  Tide- Water  Pipe  Line  passed,  m 
1883,  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  pipe-line 
branch  of  the  oil  monopoly. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  the  president  of  the  Standarji  Oil  Com- 
pany under  oath  in  1888,  before  the  New  York  senate  committee  on  trus^,  as  swear- 
ing that  the  Tide-  Water  was  a  ' '  competing  company, ' '  in  opposition  to  h|s  company, 
and  quotes  him  in  the  same  investigation,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  connection  with 
the  National  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  oil  trust's 
property,  as  saying,  under  oath,  "I  have  not."  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth 
then  quotes  the  attorney  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Tide- Water  as  both  testifying  that 
a  contract  to  settle  their  rivalry  in  business  had  been  made  in  1883,  and  quotes  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1892  as  judicially  finding  the  same  fact,  saying, 
'  'About  December,  1883,  the  pipe  lines,  with  the  view  of  getting  better  rates,  adjusted 
their  differences,  and  the  competition  between  them  ceased.  The  pipe-line  business 
appears  then  to  have  passed  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  reproduces  the  official  finding  of  the  New  York 
assembly  committee  of  1879,  that,  in  1877,  the  railroads  of  the  East,  largely  the  same 
that  took  part  in  the  South  Improvement  Company,  united  in  a  railroad  war  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  "joined  hands  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
proceeded  to  enforce  by  a  war  of  rates,  which  terminated  successfully  in  October  of 
that  year,"  a  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  oil  monopoly  of  its  entire 
outfit,  pipe  lines,  cars,  and  refineries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  agam 
was  like  the  South  Improvement  Company  scheme  of  1872,  in  which  the  railroads 
had  bound  themselves  to  "maintain  the  business  against  loss  or  injury  by  competi- 
tion," and  to  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  "necessary  to  overcome 
*  *  *  competition."  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  also  quotes  the  testimony 
shortly  after  in  a  Pennsylvania  court  of  the  present  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  always  friendly  to  the  oil  trust,  to  the  effect  that  after 
this  forced  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  its  oil  business  and  oil  outfit,  all  the 
remaining  competitors  of  the  oil  monopoly  who  were  doing  business  over  the  Imes 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  notified,  according  to  the  South  Improvement 
Company  precedent,  thrt  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  thereafter  give  lower 
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rates  to  the  members  of  the  oil  monopoly  than  to  them,  though  they  had  been  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  the  largest  shippers  of  oil  over  the  road,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  put  cars  of  their  own  on  the  road,  though  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany were  allowed  to  do  so. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  in  these  proceedings.  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth confines  itself  to  the  records.  It  quotes  him  when  put  on  the  witness 
stand,  in  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eailroad  in  consequence  of  this  discrimination,  as  stating,  under  oath;  that  he 
was  not  allowed  a  rebate  amounting  to  $0.64 J  per  barrel,  but  immediately  afterwards 
compelled  to  produce  his  books,  admitting  "there  was  a  total  allowance  of  $0.64 J  a 
barrel." 

Deponent  further  states  that  judicial  inquiry  in  Pennsylvania  and  legislative 
inquiry  in  New  York  are  used  by  him  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  as  show- 
ing that  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads,  acting  as  if  in  pursuance  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  plan,  paid  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Transfer  Company  in  1878,  an  allow- 
ance of  22i  cents  a  barrel  on  all  the  oil  these  railroads  carried  from  the  oil  regions. 
This  payment  was  defended  aa  made  for  the  service  of  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany in  collecting  and  delivering  the  oil  to  the  railroads,  but  Wealth  Against  Conmion- 
wealth  quotes  the  present  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  then  third  vice- 
president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  as  swearing  that  this  allowance  was  paid  to  the  American 
ttansfer  Company  on  oil  which  it  (the  American  Transfer  Company)  never  handled. 
"It  is  paid  on  all  oil  received  and  transported  by  us."  (Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania V.  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  et  al. ,  1879,  p.  691. ) 

Deponent  further  points  out  that  official,  judicial,  and  legislative  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  quoted  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  to  the  effect  that  the  plans  con- 
templated in  the  South  Improvement  Company  contract  with  regard  to  a  monopoly 
of  oil  terminal  facilities  had  been  substantially  carried  out  since  the  cancellation  of 
that  contract.  The  South  Improvement  Company's  bargain  of  1872  had  provided 
substantially  that  the  railroads  should  turn  over  to  it  such  oil  terminal  facilities  as 
they  possessed  at  the  seaboard. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1879,  the  New  York  assembly  committee  found  that  the  oil 
combination  was  in  control  of  the  oil  terminal  facilities  of  the  four  great  trunk  lines 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  committee  stated  in  their  report 
that  "they  can  use  the  power  here  given,  and  have  used  it,  to  crush  out  opposition;" 
and  20  years  later,  in  1892,  the  western  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  testified  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  he  would  not  receive  at  the  Weehawken 
oil  docks  of  the  Erie  road  a  shipment  of  oil  in  competition  with  the  oil  of  the  monop- 
oly, and  in  1892  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  that  the  oil  combination 
"  have  a  monopoly  of  those  facilities  to  the  exclusion  of  complainants." 

As  to  the  Rice  case,  which  Mr.  Archbold  emphasizes.  Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth quotes  the  decisions  of  a  Federal  cotirt,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmds- 
sion,  of  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  the  testimony  of  friendly 
railroad  men  and  of  men  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  effect 
that  the  important  features  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  scheme  were  sub- 
stantially reproduced  in  the  treatment  given  Rice  by  many  railroads. 

Freight  rates  were  doubled  to  Rice  and  more,  but  not  only  were  not  increased  to 
the  monopoly,  but  actually  lowered  to  it,  and  freight  rates  collected  from  Rice  were 
paid  over  to  it.  The  railroads  in  1879  and  later,  which  in  1872,  in  the  language  of 
the  South  Improvement  Company  contract,  undertook  to  "maintain  the  busmess 
against  loss  or  injury  by  competition,"  and  to  make  the  freight  rates  such  as  might 
be  "necessary  to  overcome  such  competition,"  again  refused  Rice,  after  the  passage 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  to  the  other  inde- 
pendents mentioned  above,  the  right  to  put  on  his  own  cars,  and  in  repeated  eases, 
refused  him  information  even  as  to  what  would  be  the  freight  rates  charged  him  if 
he  undertook  to  ship  anything. 

,  "  salth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  of 
JjJ^  0"  nionopoly  given  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  effect 
that  the  feature  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  arrangement,  by  which  the 
business  done  by  its  competitors  was  to  be  spied  out  for  the  oU  monopoly,  was  repro- 
auced  m  the  treatment  given  Rice. 

In  the  first  South  Improvement  Company  only  half  a  dozen  of  the  eastern  trunk 
nnes  took  part,  but  in  this  later  appUcation  of  its  methods  to  Rice  nearly  all  the  rail- 
roads m  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  took  part.  A  deliberate  and 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  Rice  from  doing  business,  except  by  accident 
™  at  a  loss,  in  any  town,  county,  or  State  in  which  these  roads  could,  by  their 
power  of  manipulating  rates,  determine  the  question  of  business  existence. 
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Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  records  to  show  that  the  things 
done  for  this  purpose  by  the  railroads  and  inuring  to  the  interest  of  the  oil  monopoly 
were  so  relentless  and  destructive  and  so  outside  the  law  that  the  judges  and  other 
public  representatives  in  their  decisions  and  reports  were  startled  out  of  their  formal 
phraseology  usual  in  such  deliverances  into  expressions  of  unaffected  indignation. 

Referring  to  one  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  railroads  doubled  Rice's  freights, 
and  out  of  every  35  cents  he  paid  them  handed  over  25  cents  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company— in  reproduction  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  American 
Transfer  Company  schemes — Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  Judge  Baxter,  of 
the  Federal  circuit  court  of  Ohio,  as  calling  it  "abhorrent,"  "dangerous,"  "gross," 
"illegal,"  "an  inexcusable  abuse  bya  public  trust,"  "unparalleled  wrong,"  "dis- 
crimination so  wanton  and  oppressive  it  could  hardly  have  been  accepted  by  an 
honest  man,  and  a  judge  who  would  tolerate  such  a  wrong  or  retain  a  receiver  capa- 
ble of  perpetrating  it  ought  to  be  impeached  and  degraded  from  his  position." 

A  Senate  select  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  is 
quoted  as,  after  investigating  the  matter,  characterizing  the  transaction  as  follows: 
"No  comment  is  needed  upon  this  most  impudent  and  outrageous  proposition" — by 
the  oil  company  to  the  railroad. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  shows  that  the  Ohio  supreme  court,  in  deciding  a 
case  brought  by  the  State  of  Ohio  against  certain  railroads  to  forfeit  their  charters  for 
their  treatment  of  Rice,  decided  that  these  railroads  had  charged  "discriminating 
rates,"  "strikingly  excessive,"  which  "tended  to  foster  a  monopoly,"  "actually 
excluded  these  competitors,"  "giving  to  the  favored  shippers  absolute  control." 

It  shows  also  that  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  in  deciding  another  case  in 
which  Rice  was  a  litigant  with  the  oil  trust,  for  his  rights  as  a  stockholder,  said  that 
the  oil  trust  was  "for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  combination  whose  object  was  to 
restrict  production,  control  prices,  and  suppress  competition,"  and  the  "trust  agree- 
ment was  therefore  opposed  to  public  policy  and  void." 

Wealth  Against  Common-Health  calls  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  taken  up  for 
several  years  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  Rice  to  it  for  redress,  and  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  brought  by  him  before  the  commission,  it  found  his  com- 
plaints justified,  and  ordered  the  roads  to  give  him  relief.  The  discriminations  made 
by  the  railroads  against  Rice  to  the  benefit  of  the  oil  monopoly  were  so  great  that 
even  the  self-con&ned  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  to  call  them  "vast 
discrepancies." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  the  commission  as  stating  in  1893  that 
these  discriminations  were  made  "  on  no  principle.  *  *  *  Neither  greater  risks, 
greater  expense,  competition  by  water  transportation,  nor  any  fact  or  circumstance 
brought  forward  in  defense,  nor  all  combined,  can  account  for  these  differences." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  rates  to  Rice,  the  commission  said :  ' '  Complainant 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  rates.  The  denial  of  his  right  was  plain  and  stands 
unexcused.  *  *  *  What  reason  there  may  have  been  for  it" — the  refusal  of 
rates — "we  do  not  know,  but  find  they  were  not  just  or  legal  reasons." 

The  refusal  to  give  Rice  these  rates  was  an  ' '  illegal  refusal, ' '  the  commission  decided; 
"the  obligation  to  give  the  rates    *    *    *    was  plain  and  unquestionable." 

The  treatment  of  Rice  by  the  railroads  in  another  particular  the  commission  adju- 
dicated to  have  been  "specially  oppressive,"  and  it  "would  have  put  success  in  the 
traffic  out  of  the  question." 

Rice  was  misled  and  misinformed  by  the  railroad  officials,  and  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  quotes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  noting  this  fact  and 
pointing  out  the  "remarkable  thing"  that  so  many  of  these  "defendants,"  the  jail- 
roads,  "should  make  the  same  mistake,  a  mistake,  too,  that  it  was  antecedently  so 
improbable  any  of  them  would  make.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific,  the  Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  companies  are  all  found  giving  out  the  same  erroneous  information, 
and  no  one  of  them  can  tell  how  or  why  it  happened  to  be  done,  much  less  how  so 
many  could  contemporaneously,  in  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  fall  into  so  strange 
an  error.  It  is  to  be  noted,  top,  that  it  is  not  a  subordinate  agent,or  servant  who 
makes  the  mistake  in  any  instance,  but  it  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment, and  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  any  inquirer  would  have  a  right  to 
assume  must  be  accurate.     In  no  case  is  the  error  excused." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  regard  to  the  complaints  before  it  of  discriminations 
by  the  railroads,  as  follows: 

"Great  differences  in  rates,"  "unjust  discrimination,"  " international  disregard  of 
rights,"  I'unexcused,"  "a  vast  discrepancy,"  "enormous,"  "illegal,"  "excessive," 
"extraordinary,"  "forbidden  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  "so  obvious  and 
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palpable  a  discrimination  that  no  discussion  of  it  is  necessary, "  "  wholly  indefensible, ' ' 
"patent  and  provoking  discriminations  for  which  no  rational  excuse  is  suggested," 
"obnoxious,"  "disparity  *  *  *  absurd  and  inexcusable,"  "gross  disproportions 
and  inequalities,"  "long  practiced,"  "the  most  unjust  and  injurious  discrimina- 
tion *  *  *  and  this  discrimination  inured  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  one  powerful 
combination." 

The  deponent  further  states  that  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  he  has  taken 
the  verdicts,  decisions,  and  findings  of  the  courts  and  legislatures  as  the  authoritative 
version  of  the  facts,  and  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  he  has  either  inaccurately 
quoted  or  omitted  any  important  fact  on  the  record,  nor  that  he  in  any  case  has 
fciUed  to  give  the  reader  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  defense,  nor  have  his 
statements  in  any  case  gone  beyond  the  record. 

Deponent  further  says  that  his  statement  in  Wealth  A^inst  Commonwealth  that 
Mr.  Archbold,  when  asked  what  was  his  part  in  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  repUed,  "lam  a  clamorer  for  dividends;  that  istheonlyfimction  I  have," 
is  a  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Archbold  before  the  New  York  assembly 
commission  of  1879  investigating  the  railroads  and  their  relations  to  the  oil  monop- 
oly and  other  favored  shippers. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  reports,  decisions,  and  testimony 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  show  that  the  princijial  matters  Utigated 
before  the  commission  have  been  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  profit 
of  the  oU  monopoly;  that  the  cases  referred  to  cover  the  oil  btisiness  on  practically 
every  road  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States — in  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  the  West,  the  South,  the  Pacific  coast;  on  the  great  east  and  west  trunk 
roads— the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  all  their  allied  lines;  on  the  transcontinental  lines — the  Union  Pacific,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific;  on  the  steamship  and  railroad  association  control- 
ling the  South  and  Southwest;  and  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wherever  the  American  citizen  seeks  an  opening  in 
this  industry,  he  finds  it  a  "  privilege "  of  a  few  and  shut  against  the  common  people. 

The  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  are  founded  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  other  findings  which  make  the  substance  of  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  have  come  forwa^  all  through  the  period  between  1872  and  1894, 
the  date  of  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  and  from  every  point  of  importance  in 
the  industry — New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Oil  City,  San  Francisco,  Titusville, 
Philadelphia,  Marietta,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mem- 
phis; they  have  come  from  every  province  of  the  industry — the  refineries,  the  oil 
fields,  the  pipe  lines,  the  railroads,  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets;-  bound  together 
by  no  common  tie  of  organization  or  partnership,  they  have,  each  and  all,  exactly 
the  same  story  to  tell.  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  gives  as  the  substance  of 
their  complaint  that  one  selected  knot  of  men,  members  of  one  organization,  were 
given  unlawfully  the  control  of  the  railroad  highways  to  the  exclusion  and  inin  of 
the  people,  and  quotes  to  sustain  it  the  evidence  taken  by  many  official  investiga- 
tions and  the  decisions  of  substantially  every  court  to  which  the  facts  have  been 
submitted. 

Deponent  further  points  out  that  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  Boston,  March  12,  1898,  seems  to  show  that  one  of  the  most 
important  railroads  in  New  England,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  26  years  after  the  South 
Improvement  Company  scheme  dies  "in  name,"  was  "underbilling"  cars  of  the  oil 
trust  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  half  of  such  shipments  within  Massachu- 
setts went  free. 

Lastly,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  investigation  in  the  early  part  of  1900  by  the 
Canadian  parliamentary  committee,  it  correctly  reported,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
same  South  Improvement  Company  system,  substantially,  has  been  extended  by  the 
Canadian  railroads  to  the  oil  trust,  and  that  these  railroads  have  been  putting  the 
' '  price ' ' — of  transportation —  "  down  for  the  favored  customers  and  up  for  the  others, ' ' 
just  as  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  found  the  railroads  of  that  State  doing  for  the  same 
organization  in  1885. 

The  deponent  further  says,  in  answer  to  the  insinuation  as  to  his  share  in  the  allied 
blackmailing  opeiationfl  of  Eice,  that  he  feels  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  notice  anytbmg 
of  which  the  insinuator  himself  is  compelled  to  state,  "I  am  unable  to  say."  And 
he  challenges  the  production  of  an  iota  of  fact  justifying  even  the  utterance  of  the 
insinuation. 

The  deponent  further  points  out  that  the  method  by  which  the  members  of  the  oil 
monopoly  meet  the  decisions,  verdicts,  and  findings  on  which  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth is  based  is  to  treat  all  those  utterances  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
judicial  and  legislative,  as  nullities,  and  insist  that  the  public  shall  receive  from  them- 
selves, now  and  out  of  court,  years  after  the  events  in  question,  without  any  of  the 
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protective  procedare  of  trial  and  investigation,  entirely  new  versions  of  the  matters 
concerned,  altogether  in  conflict  with  the  findings  reached  by  these  tribunals  at  great 
expense  of  the  people's  time  and  money.  Though  in  every  case  they  had  a  full  and 
fair  hearing,  they  refuse  to  accept  like  ordinary  citizens  the  findings  of  the  courts  and 
legislatures  and  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  accept  as  authesntic  any  official  records 
which  contain  truths  disagreeable  to  themselves. 

Henry  Dbmaeest  Lloyd. 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  County  of  Newport: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4tli  day  of  August,  1900. 

[sBAL.]  F.  E.  Beownell, 

Notary  Public  for  Rhode  Island. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  CHARLES  B.  MATHEWS, 

Producer  and  Reftner  of  Petroleum,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stath  of  New  York, 

County  of  Erie,  City  of  Buffalo,  m: 

Charles  B.  Mathbws,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  55  years  of  age  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  that  he  has  been  for  nearly  30  years  engaged 
in  the  production,  refining,  and  dealing  in  crude  petroleum  and  its  products;  and 
deponent  further  saith: 

In  reading  the  testimony  of  J.  D.  Archbold,  on  page  554  of  your  committee's 
printed  record^  of  testimony  relative  to  the  Standard  Oil  combination,  I  find  such 
errors  and  misstatements  regarding  myself  and  associates,  ' '  lay  and  professional, ' '  that 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  "simple  facts"  in  their  true  light.  In  the  year  1880  J.  S. 
Wilson,  A.  A.  Miller,  and  myself  were  employed  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  None 
of  us  being  engaged  for  any  specified  time,  we  were  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  occu- 
pation we  saw  fit.  I  had  much  to  do  in  the  management  of  their  salt  property  and 
their  few  oil  leases.  These  properties  were  sold  aoon  after  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
bought  three-fourths  of  the  stock  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  and  began  to  conduct 
its  business.  J.  D.  Archbold,  H.  H.  Rogers,  and  A.  M.  McGregor,  being  its  ruling 
force,  directed  its  business  from  the  Standard  Oil  offices  in  New  York.  In  the  testi- 
mony of  F.  N.-  Beach,  on  page  900  of  the  report  of  the  manufacturers'  Congres- 
sional committee,  1888,  we  find  that  the  district  attorney,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
cause  of  the  people,  subpoenaed  certain  books  of  record,  and  Mr.  Beach,  secretary  of 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  said:  "I  was  also  subpoenaed  to  produce  here  the  record 
books  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  I 
now  produce  the  same.  I  know  John  D.  Archbold,  and  I  know  his  handwriting." 
The  district  attorney  then  calls  the  attention  of  the  witnesses  to  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  held  January  18,  1881. 

Witness  says  these  meetings  are  in  the  handwriting  of  John  D.  Archbold. 

The  district  attorney  then  read  from  the  meeting  of  January  18,  1881 : 

"Meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  held  January  18,  1881. 

"Meeting  called  to  order  by  Charles  M.  Everest,  vice-president.  Present:  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  Charles  M.  Everest,  and  John  D.  Archbold. 

"On  motion,  John  D.  Archbold  was  appointed  secretary. 

"Waiver  of  notice  by  A.  M.  McGregor  and  H.  B.  Everest  presented  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

"H.  H.  Rogers  moved  that  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  payable  as  of  January  1,  and 
10  per  cent,  payable  as  of  January  I,  be  paid  at  once  from  the  earnings  of  the 
company. 

"Carried. 

"On  motion,  adjourned. 

"  (Signed)  John  D.  Abchbold,  Secretary  pro  tern." 

The  Everests,  father  and  son,  who  had  built  up  the  business  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  as  an  independent  anti-monopoly  company,  now  held  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  simply  as  figureheads  to  maintain,  for  trade  purposes,  the 
pretense  that  they  were  not  a  Standard  company.  Published  statements  in  the 
Rochester  papers  appeared  denying  that  they  had  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Compaiiy, 
and  seemed  to  satisfy  their  consciences  by  saying  to  those  who  knew  the  truth  that  it 

■  1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  page  654. 
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was  the  Acme  Oil  Company  they  had  made  the  deal  with,  whereas  all  the  Acme  Oil 
Company  stock  belonged  to  the  Standard.  The  Standard  management  of  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  was  distasteful  to  those  accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  independent 
original  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  and  they  expected  things  might  soon  oceur,  which 
have  since  taken  place — that  their  principal  refining  and  manufacturing  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Vacuum  to  other  Standard  plants  and  their  selling  agents  dis- 
missed. The  Standard  people,  under  various  names,  corporations,  and  contracts, 
controlled  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  nearly  all  the  petroleum  lubricating  oils  of  the 
country.  Their  monopoly  was  so  complete  that  Cylinder  stocks  then  sold  for  20 
to  25  cents  per  gallon,  when  crude  oil  was  80  cents  per  barrel,  that  now  Bell  under 
competition  for  8  cents  per  gallon.  With  crude  oil  worth  |1.25  per  barrel,  the  best 
refined  oil  sold  at  Buffalo  and  other  large  eastern  cities  at  14  cents  per  gallon,  that 
now  sells  at  8  cents  per  gallon.  We  also  knew  very  well  that  to  use  the  Vacuum  and 
other  processes  we  desired  to  employ  was  no  infringement  on  any  valid  patents, 
and  subsequent  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts  fully  proved  the  groundless  nature  of 
their  patent  claims,  and  the  evident  object  of  the  Standard  people  in  bringing  suits 
was  for  the  purpose  of  involving  us  in  expensive  and  harassing  litigation,  eventually 
resulting  in  court  decrees  in  our  favor.  The  claim  that  we  used  some  of  their  tools 
in  preparing  our  machinery  is  not  a  serious  one.  If  anyone  in  my  employ  used 
their  chalk  line  or  pocket  rule  or  other  tool,  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  trust  the 
Standard  Trust  will  outlive  its  grief  and  loss  on  that  score.  From  1880  to  1885  the 
Standard  people  brought  many  suits  against  independent  manufacturers  of  oils, 
petrolatum,  and  greases.  These  suits  were  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Chesse^ 
borough  Manufacturing  Company,  or  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  or  some  company 
recently  acquired  by  the  Standard,  and  I  believe  none  of  these  suits  were  ever 
successful,  except  in  compelling  the  defendants  to  incur  large  expense  in  gathering 
evidence  to  defeat  plaintiff's  claims.  The  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  was  the 
name  of  my  company,  and  the  stock  was  soon  subscribed  for  by  those  who  had  faith 
in  ihe  business  of  refining  and  selling  oil.  No  business  undertaking  could  be  more 
legitimate,  and  the  margin  of  profit  between  the  cost  of  the  crude  and  the  selling 
price  of  the  manufactured  product  was  reason  enough  to  enlist  necessary  capital. 
Mr.  Archbold,  in  his  statement  before  your  commission,  denies  that  the  Standard 
Oil  companies  enjoyed  discriminations  and  freight  rebates  not  given  to  their  com- 
petitors. If  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Archbold, 
Eogers,  and  McGregor,  could  pay  the  dividend  of  40  per  cent  in  a  few  months  in 
1881,  as  shown  by  the  above  record  of  their  directors'  meeting,  and  the  Standard 
combine  stock  now  sells  for  |800  per  share,  I  must  insist  my  company  had  a  perfect 
right  to  expect  good  profits  from  manufacturing,  transporting,  and  selling  oil,  or  the 
Standard  profits  were  and  are  illegitimate  and  fraudulent.  We  fully  established  our 
rights  in  the  courts  to  engage  in  the  business  as  we  did  and  when  we  did.  Where 
should  we  begin?  Buffalo  was  decided  upon  as  the  best  location.  Here  the  Atlas 
Oil  Company  was  constructing  a  large  oil  refinery  and  endeavoring  to  lay  pipe  line 
from  the  Bradford  oil  field  to  Buffalo.  The  Atlas  people  assured  us  of  their  ability 
and  determination  to  pipe  oil  to  Buffalo  and  refine  it  there  without  the  consent  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  The  Atlas  Oil  Company  promised  me  that  they  would  give 
my  company  a  5-year  contract  to  furnish  crude  oil  at  our  works,  charging  us  10  cents 
per  barrel  for  piping  it  to  us,  and  they  would  give  us  a  contract  as  soon  as  the  line 
was  completed,  and  the  "Green  Line,"  running  tank  cars  on  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  offered  to  bring  us  oil  at  the  same  price.  In  a  few  months 
the  Standard  Trust  got  control  of  the  Atlas  pipe  line  and  refinery,  and  advanced  at 
once  with  the  railroads  carrying  charges  on  oil  from  10  to  25  cents  per  barrel,  and 
subsequently  to  85  cents  per  barrel.  The  railroads  also  advanced  all  rates  on  oil 
going  out  of  Buffalo,  while  rates  on  grain,  coal,  lumber,  and  other  commodities  were 
generally  reduced.  The  first  still  of  oil  run  at  our  works  was  run  under  such  extraor- 
dinary heat  and  pressure,  with  safety  valve  fastened  down,  that  the  gases  were  blown 
off  at  explosive  pressure  and  the  oil  ruined  and  considerable  property  was  destroyed, 
and  we  narrowly  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  entire  works,  with  many  fatalities. 
Our  superintendent  fled  under  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  and  was  secreted 
by  and  placed  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  they  maintaining  him 
mostly  in  idleness;  secretly  sent  him  to  California,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year. 
After  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  power  and  cruelty  of  the  Standard- Vacuum  con- 
spiracy came  to  hand  my  company  brought  suit  against  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
and  its  oflScers,  asking  damages  in.  |100,000.  This  suit  was  brought  in  1883.  The 
defendants  exhausted  all  their  resources  for  delays,  and  finally  came  to  trial  March, 
1885.  The  rulings  of  the  trial  justice  were  so  narrow  and  so  evidently  against  the 
plaintiff  that  the  judge  preferred  to  grant  a  new  trial  to  having  the  case  go  up  on 
appeal,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted  nearly  a  year  after  our  verdict  of  $20,000  was 
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given  by  the  jury.  Thereupon  we  brought  a  new  conspiracy  action,  with  broader 
allegations,  and  asking  damages  in  $250,000. 

Our  various  suits  with  the  Standard  parties  had  tatightus  the  great  power  of  the 
Standard  attorneys  in  securing  long  delays  in  forcing  a  case  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested to  trial  on  its  merits,  and  as  the  five-year  limitation  had  almost  run,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  felt  it  his  duty  to  indict  them  in  the  criminal  court.  About  this  time, 
however,  my  company  brought  an  action  against  the  Atlas  Oil  Company,  alleging 
damages  and  fraud  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  We  alleged  that  this  company,  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Standard,  supplied  us  with  inferior  crude  oil  mixed  with 
distillate  and  slops  from  the  Atlas  works,  and  that  the  same  was  sold  us  as  pure  crude 
oil.  At  a  term  of  Erie  County  court  of  sessions  in  February,  1886,  an  indictment 
was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  charging  Hiram  B.  Everest,  Charles  M.  Everest,  John 
D.  Archbold,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  and  Ambrose  McGregor  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
and  committed  as  follows:  Copy  of  this  indictment  is  found  in  the  manufacturers' 
Congressional  committee's  report  of  1888,  beginning  on  page  801.  The  defendants 
are  accused  of  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  business  of  my  company  by  corrupting  its 
servants,  by  bringing  vexatious  suits  at  law  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  company, 
by  blowing  up  our  works,  and  destroying  a  quantity  of  oil.  The  Standard  suspects 
fought  off  the  day  of  their  criminal  trial  with  the  same  success  as  they  had  done  in  the 
civil  courts.  Meanwhile  their  attorneys  and  detectives  were  busy  with  plans  to  hire 
the  State's  most  material  witnesses  to  go  to  a  foreign  country.  Burdened  with  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  action  and  weary  with  delays,  I  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  district 
attorney  urging  immediate  trial  of  the  people's  cause,  and  was  told  no  judge  could 
be  got  to  hear  the  criminal  case  in  the  spring  of  1887.  I  told  him  I  should  appeal 
to  uie  governor  to  assign  a  judge  for  that  purpose  if  there  was  no  judge  in  our  dis- 
trict willing  to  take  it  who  was  not  disqualified.  It  was  soon  arranged  for  Judge 
Daniels  to  try  the  action.  But  Judge  Daniels  had  tried  and  sentenced  Jarvis  Lord, 
of  the  famous  canal  ring,  and  so  the  Standard  defendants  were  taken  unawares  and 
were  not  to  be  tried  just  then  or  by  Judge  Daniels.  Afiidavits  of  physical  disability 
of  Mr.  Archbold  and  others  put  the  trial  off  to  a  time  Justice  Daniels  must  hold 
court  in  New  York,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  Judge  Haight  would  try  the 
suspects.  The  district  attorney  was  not  pleased  with  the  substitution  of  Judge 
Haight  for  Judge  Daniels.  I  urged  the  district  attorney  to  go  on  with  the  trial,  as 
we  could  at  least  prove  the  allegations  of  the  indictment  and  make  a  record  of  the 
testimony,  whatever  judge  tried  the  case,  and  the  State's  witnesses  would  be  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  the  Standard's  spies  and  detectives.  It  was  shown  at  the  crim- 
inal conspiracy  trial  that  one  Lane  Borell,  an  employee  of  my  company,  was  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  Standard  interests  and  that  they  paid  him  a  higher  daily  wage 
for  making  daily  reports  of  our-  sales  and  customers  and  business  than  we  paid  him 
for  work  at  the  refinery.  These  reports  were  mailed  from  Borell  direct  to  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  Standard  attorney.  Borell  received  his  pay  indirectly  through  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  it  was  shown  by  the  books  of  account  kept  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  that 
Miller  received  some  $4,000  for  a  year  of  running  and  hiding  from  my  company 
while  he  was  under  contract  from  us  for  the  same  period  at  $100  per  month  for  serv- 
ice as  superintendent  at  our  works.  The  district  attorney  also  put  in  evidence  the 
testimony  of  J.  D.  Archbold,  given  in  the  civil  action  tried  in  1885,  as  follows: 

"Q.  During  the  year  1881  and  the  year  1882,  were  you  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company;  and  if  so,  what? — A.  I  was. 

"  Q.  In  what  capacity  or  way? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  executive  board  of  theStandard 
Oil  Company. 

"Q.  Mr.  Archbold,  you  made  the  contract,  did  you  not,  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  the  75  shares  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  stock  by  the  Messrs.  Everest?— 
A.  I  bought  the  75  shares;  yes,  sir. 

' '  Q.  Was  that  transaction  a  verbal  transaction  or  a  transaction  reduced  to  writing? — 
A.  There  was  a  written  contract  following  the  transaction  as  agreed. 

"  Q.  Can  you  tell  to  whom  the  contract  was  delivered  when  it  was  completed? — A. 
It  was  delivered  to  the  counsel  of  the  purchasers  whom  I  represented. 

"Q.  May  I  inquire  who  the  counsel  of  the  purchasers  to  whom  it  was  delivered 
was?— A.  It  was  George  F.  Chester;  my  impression  is  that  the  contract  is  on  file  at 
the  office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Cleveland;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

"Q.  Let  me  inquire  who  George  F.  Chester  was  and  where  he  lives?— A.  He  was 
at  that  time  the  counsel  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  Everest  interests  that 
were  affiliated  with  it. 

"Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  the  contract? — A.  I  don't  think  I  have 
seen  it  since  the  time  of  its  execution. 

"Q.  You  never  had  it  in  your  possession  since? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Where  would  such  papers  be  kept  in  the  usual  course  of  your  business? — A. 
We  had  a  record  of  the  contract  in  our  office  in  New-  York,  it  was  in  a  large  contract 
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book  which  we  kept  for  the  purpose  of  recording  contracts,  but  the  paper  itself  I  am 
not  sure  about;  it  may  have  been  kept  in  New  York,  and  it  may  have  gone  to  Cleve- 
land; I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

"Q.  Mr.  Archbold,  whom  did  you  represent  in  that  transaction? — J^.  I  repre- 
sented the  shareholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

"  Q.  After  this  purchase  was  made,  did  you  continue  to  represent  the  purchasers  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company? — A.  I  did. 

"Q.  By  virtue  of  power  delegated  to  you,  or  by  virtue  of  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  trustees  of  the  Vacuum? — A.  By  virtue  of  power  delegated 
tome. 

"Q.  By  the  purchasers? — A.  By  the  purchasers." 

Aa  further  showing  what  control  the  Vacuum  Company  was  under,  I  asked  C.  M. 
Everest  for  an  increase  of  salary  if  I  remained  at  Rochester,  and  he  referred  me  to 
Mr.  Archbold  as  the  one  to  determine  that,  and  as  things  grew  more  unsatisfactory, 
I  gave  them  notice  that  I  should  quit  in  a  short  time.  The  State's  attorney  had  evi- 
dently made  out  a  convincing  case  against  the  defendants  on  the  criminal  trial. 
When  he  rested  the  case  Judge  Haight  asked  the  jury  to  stand  up,  and  he  instructed 
them  to  acquit  Archbold,  Rogers,  and  McGregor,  and  continue  the  trial  concerning 
H.  B.  and  C.  M.  Everest.  Some  of  the  jurymen  afterwards  told  me  that  this  act  of 
the  judge  greatly  embarrassed  their  subsequent  action,  as  the  very  ones  who  had  the 
leading  motive  in  the  conspiracy  to  destroy  competition  in  the  oil  business  were  taken 
out  of  the  case,  while  their  agents  and  tools  were  left  for  the  jury  to  deUberate  about. 
The  judge  had  in  his  hands  the  sworn  answer  of  J.  D.  Archbold,  H.  H.  Rogers,  and 
McGregor  in  the  $250,000  tort  action  in  which  they  admitted  that  they  advised  their 
co-defendants,  Hiram  B.  Everest  and  Charles  Everest,  also  directors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  to  reemploy  Miller  at  increased  wages,  and  advised  bringing  actions  on 
alleged  infringement  of  their  jjatents.  This  sworn  answer  in  the  civil  action  was  with- 
held from  the  jury  in  the  criminal  trial  by  Judge  Haight  aa  not  being  permissible  to  use 
the  sworn  answer  in  civil  action  to  convict  the  one  making  it  of  crime,  and  of  course 
the  Standard  officials  had  so  often  refused  to  explain  their  doings  before  courts  and 
committees  lest  their  evidence  be  used  to  con\-ict  them  of  crime,  that  they  were 
lucky  in  escaping  at  the  very  moment  when  their  conviction  seemed  certain.  And 
now  comes  Mr.  Archbold  to  your  committee  with  the  affidavits  of  6  of  the  panel 
of  jurymen  that  Judge  Haight  delivered  him  from.  These  affidavits  you  wdll  notice 
were  taken  one  year  after  the  trial.  Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  situation 
will  believe  it  possible  that  even  6  of  the  jurymen,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  them,  would 
have  signed  any  such  affidavits  when  the  trial  closed  and  the  jury  was  together  and 
the  facte  of  the  trial  fresh  in  remembrance.  But  taking  them  one  by  one  under  the 
pressure  and  encouragement  of  adroit  lawyers,  6  of  them  yielded.  When  these 
affidavits  were  first  presented  District  Attorney  Quniby  offered  to  prove  that  money 
was  offered  to  procure  similar  affidavits  from  other  jurymen  of  the  panel.  Of 
courae  the  Standard  defendants  got  all  the  affidavits  they  possibly  could  of  tha,t 
kind.    The  affidavits  read  as  follows: 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  Brie,  ss: 

"Nicholas  Demerly,  of  the  town  of  Boston,  John  J.  Kinney,  Bernard  Schlebus, 
E.  B.  Vusan,  Geo.  W.  Havens,  John  Ueblueher,  being  severally  duly  sworn,  each 
for  himself,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  was  one  of  the  jury  that  served  on  the  trial  of 
H.  B.  Everest  and  C.  M.  Everest  for  conspiracy  in  the  Erie  County  oyer  and  ter- 
miner in  May,  1887;  that  the  said  jury  rendered  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  against 
both  of  said  defendants.  And  deponent  further  says  that,  as  he  verily  beUeves,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  said  jury,  in  rendering  said  general  verdict,  to  pronounce  the 
defendants  guilty  of  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  blow  up  or  burn  the  works  of  .the 
Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company,  Limited,  but  the  conviction  was,  in  the  mind  of 
deponent,  based  upon  the  enticement  of  the  witness.  Miller,  from  the  employ  of  said 
oil  company,  and  he  believes  that  the  other  members  of  the  jury  convicted  the  pris- 
oners on  the  same  ground.  And  deponent  further  says  that  he  believes  the  ends  of 
the  justice  will  be  met  in  this  case  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  upon  the  defendants, 
and  he  therefore  begs  to  recommend  to  the  court  that  the  sentence  of  said  defendants 
be  that  they  pay  a  fine  only  and  that  they  be  not  sentenced  to  imprisonment." 

This  affidavit  was  verified  by  the  men  whose  names  appear  in  the  above  copy  of 
the  affidavit.  The  maker  of  this  affidavit  avers  that  he  did  not  vote  for  conviction  of 
the  Everests  for  blowing  or  burning  up  the  works  of  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil 
Company,  but  for  the  enticement  of  the  witness,  Miller,  from  the  employ  of  said 
company. 

Now,  in  the  sworn  answer  of  the  defendants,  acquitted  by  order  of  Judge  Haight, 
they  admit  that  they  advised  the  hiring  of  Miller  from  my  company. 
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It  miist  be  evident  to  anyone  reading  the  official  record  of  the  conspiracy  trial  as 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Manufacturers'  Congressional  Committee's  Report,  1888, 
that  the  charges  of  the  indictment  were  fully  proven,  and  that  the  3  big  Standard  offi- 
cials would  have  been  convicted  with  the  Everests  if  they  could  have  gone  to  the 
jury  at  the  close  of  the  trial  in  1887.  The  Everests  went  into  this  trial  with  the 
advantage  of  good  reputations  as  honorable  business  men.  Standard  officials  have 
been  repeatedly  indicted  for  violations  of  law,  and  their  bad  reputation  is  so  well 
known  that  Mr.  Archbold  and  other  Standard  officials  and  attorneys  choose  to  refer 
to  the  "ignorance  and  prejudice"  of  the  people  against  big  corporations  as  the  cause 
of  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  conspirators  at  the  Buffalo  trial.  I  do  not  wish  to 
review  the  Buffalo  trial,  but  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Archbold  and  his  asso- 
ciates the  truth  of  the  old  saw  that — 

"No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
"With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

The  Standard  defendants  had  been  unanimously  decided  against  by  two  grand 
juries  and  two  petit  juries  in  Buffalo,  and  they  all  found  abundant  evidence  of  the 
Standard  conspiracy.  If  untrue  or  misleading  testimony  was  given  by  anyone  at  the 
conspiracy  trial,  why  did  all  the  defendants  choose  to  remain  silent  and  give  no  word 
of  testimony  in  their  own  behalf,  and  then  go  on  forever  abusing  witnesses  and 
attorneys  for  telling  what  the  conspirators  dare  not  dispute  from  the  witness  stand? 
The  Standard  conspiracy  did  not  end  with  the  conviction  of  the  Everests  and  the 
escapeof  theif  associates  in  crime  from  immediate  and  full  punishment  under  the 
law.  My  company  was  harassed  in  shipping  its  oil  to  and  from  the  refinery  until 
we  felt  obliged  to  associate  with  others  in  the  oil  field  in  building  tank  cars,  tanks, 
etc.  We  found  discriminations  in  freights  under  the  interstate  commerce  law  were 
as  harmful,  if  more  secret,  than  before,  and  finally  with  the  failure  of  the  Excelsior 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Keystone  refinery  of  Oil  City,  we  were  so  involved  that  the 
Lubricating  Oil  Company  was  thrown  into  a  receiver's  hands.  My  company  had 
trusted  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  and  stockholders,  the  various  causes  of  action 
against  the  Standard  conspirators.  The  judgment  creditor  obtaining  the  first  judg- 
ment against  my  company  was  controlled  by  the  Standard  people  and  got  a  receiver 
appointed  that  acted  in  the  Standard  interest.  The  Standard  Trust  then  made  an 
offer  of  $85,000  to  the  receiver  for  our  refinery  in  Buffalo  and  the  cancellation  of  all 
our  suits  against  the  Standard.  The  hearing  of  this  proposition  of  the  Standard's 
was  brought  before  Judge  Haight  by  Receiver  Norton.  Although  all  the  officers  of  my 
company  urged  him  not  to  take  it  before  Judge  Haight,  to  him  it  went;  and  was  heard 
by  Judge  Haight  in  February,  1888.  At  the  hearing  on  this  motion  all  the  stock- 
holders of  iny  company  and  the  creditors  asked  to  have  the  Standard's  proposition 
refused.  But  Judge  Haight  ordered  the  receiver  to  accept  their  proposition  so  that 
the  stockholders  and  creditors  were  denied  a  trial  by  jury  of  their  causes  in  action  on  a 
demand  by  the  Standard  defendants  that  we  should  accept  their  proposition.  Judge 
Haight  said  at  this  hearing  that  the  Standard  defendants  could  not  be  twice  punished 
for  the  same  offense.  Hence  consequential  and  punitive  damages  might  be  small  if 
they  were  punished  in  criminal  court,  so  he  ordered  the  suit  settled  on  the  Standard's 
terms  and  then  when  he  came  to  sentence  them  the  following  May  he  fined  them 
$250  each.  So  that  when  he  had  let  three  of  the  five  defendants  out  at  the  criminal 
trial  and  settled  the  civil  actions  on  the  offer  of  the  Standard,  he  then  proceeded  to 
fine  the  millionaire  defendants  the  trifling  sum  of  $250  without  imprisonment,  lest 
they  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  works  of  the  com- 
petitive refinery.  The  Standard  people  had  large  interests  in  Buffalo  in  the  way  of 
natural  gas,  illuminating  gas,  electric-lighting  plants,  etc.,  and  had  a  large  part  of  the 
public  press  and  many  attorneys  retained,  and  their  retained  newspapers  and  attor- 
neys were  worked  during  and  after  the  criminal  trial  to  express  a  public  opinion 
favorable  to  the  Standard.  But  the  Buffalo  Morning  Express  was  the  sturdy  defen- 
der of  the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  good  name  of  the  intrepid  public  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Archbold  well  knows  that  Standard  officials  have  been  repeatedly  sheltered 
by  the  governors  of  this  and  other  States  when  they  were  under  indictment  for 
violations  of  law,  two  governors  of  the  State  of  New  York  having  refused  to  extra- 
dite them  on  the  requisitions  of  the  governors  of  other  States,  and  now  Mr.  Arch- 
bold complains  before  your  committee.  The  Buffalo  defendants  were  convicted  as 
charged  in  the  indictment  of  the  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  works  of  a  competing 
refinery.  The  charges  in  this  case  were  fully  proven,  as  the  charges  of  freight  dis- 
criminations ruining  the  business  of  George  Rice  were  proven.  Hence,  Mr.  Lloyd  in 
his  book,  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  takes  the  court  records  for  facts  in  history 
instead  of  the  brassy  denials  of  the  guilty  parties. 
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Large  and  frequent  claims  have  been  made  by  Standard  solicitors  and  stockholders 
about  their  great  skill  and  economies  in  refining  and  transporting  oil.  The  inde- 
pendents laid  the  first  pipe  lines  for  transporting  oil  for  short,  as  well  as  long  dis- 
tances. The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line,  the  first  long-distance  line,  was  harassed  without 
ceasing  by  the  Standard  until  compelled  to  surrender  its  independence.  Prominent 
Standard  officials  declared  10  years  ago  that  it  was  not  practical  to  pump  refined  oil 
long  distances  as  the  oU  would  be  discolored,  and  the  Standard  fought  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  the  laying  of  the  United  States  Pipe  Line,  which  the  independent  peo- 
ple were  laying  for  that  purpose  (as  the  records  of  your  commission  fully  show). 

On  page  306  of  the  report  of  the  Congressional  committee's  report  on  manufac- 
tures, 1888,  H.  M.  Flagler,  of  the  Standard,  says  "that  refined  oil  does  not  come 
from  Lima  oil  at  all.  The  Lima  oil  can  not  be  refined  successfully."  On  page  77  of 
the  same  report  I.  E.  Dean  (independent)  says  they  are  now  able  to  refine  Ohio  oil 
perfectly,  so  that  the  smell  is  taken  out  entirely.  At  the  time  Messrs.  Flagler 
and  Dean  gave  their  testimony  in  1888,  the  Standard  was  rapidly  acquiring  oil- 
producing  territory  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  either  did  not  know  that  this  class  of 
oil  had  been  successfully  refined  in  Canada  for  25  years,  and  now  in  the  United 
States,  or  they  were  systematically  engaged  in  an  effort  to  beat  down  the  price  of  Ohio 
oil  to  obtain  control  of  the  production.  From  my  experience  as  an  oil  producer 
and  refiner  for  about  30  years,  I  have  found  the  independents  more  progressive  and 
scientific  and  practical  in  the  art  of  refining  oils  than  the  Standard  people  have  been, 
and  the  small  per  cent  of  refining  of  oil  now  done  by  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
freight  discriminations  and  rebates  in  favor  of  the  Standard  combine.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil,  that  grows  with  the  growth  of  railroad  consolidations  and  lake  and  ocean 
transportation  companies,  I  beUeve  must  come  through  the  pubUc  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, so  that  they  can  be  used  by  all  people  on  equal  and  just  terms,  and  that  the 
people  can  not  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  industrial  liberty  so  long  as  the 
roads  remain  in  private  hands. 

Chakles  B.  Matthews. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  April,  1901. 

E.  N.  Heath, 
Cmnmi.ixinner  of  Deeds  in  and  for  (fee  Vity  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  M.  L.  LOCKWOOD, 

Producer  of  petroleum,  Zelienople,  Pa. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Phillips, 

Vice  Chairman,  Industrial  Commission. 

HoNOKABLE  SiR:  I  have  been  reminded  by  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  national 
reputation  that  J.  D.  Archbold  had  made  a  personal  attack  on  me  in  his  testimony 
before  your  honorable  body,  delivered  by  him  September  8,  1899,  and  that  it  was 
my  duty,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  not  to  allow  your  permanent  report  to  be  printed 
without  first  answering,  as  such  final  report  would  become  historic,  and  be  placed 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  different  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  land. 

We  who  have  kept  watch  of  Archbold  before  investigating  committees  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  learned  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  what  he  says. 
But  this  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  national  repute  reminds  me  that  the  pubUc  is  not 
now,  and  that  future  generations  will  not  be,  so  well  posted.  And  I  therefore  ask 
that  this  sworn  answer  be  ingrafted  into  the  testimony  of  your  report,  as  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  witnesses  who  have  had  their 
testimony  attacked  to  answer  by  sworn  statement.  And  I  have  faith  that  you  will 
extend  to  me  the  same  courtesy. 

I  will  not  burden  your  pages  by  answering  unimportant  attacks,  for  you  will  note 
that  Mr.  Archbold  denies  everything  and  anything,  not  only  of  my  testimony  but 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  not  satisfactory  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
interests.  So  I  will  come  at  once  to  page  559  of  his  testimony  in  your  preliminary 
report' 

He  savs:  "Mr.  Lockwood  makes  an  absurd  statement,  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  at  the  same  time  refined  oil  is  sold  to  Germany  at  2  cents  a  gallon, 
the  people  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  are  forced  to  pay  25  cents.     There  is,  of  course, 

^  See  Vol- 1,  Report  of  tlie  Industrial  Commissioii,  Part  II,  p.  559. 
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not  a  word  of  truth  in  any  such  statement,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  furnish,  nor  can 
he  offer,  any  evidence  in  support  of  it.  It  is  the  sort  of  a  statement  that  a  silly 
demagogue  would  make  in  order  to  create  sentiment  on  this  question." 

My  testimony  on  this  point  was  this,  and  will  be  found  on  page  394  of  your  prelimi- 
nary report: ' 

' '  I  take  no  stock  in  the  idea  that  inordinately  great  capital  produces  cheaply ;  where 
monopoly  begins,  there  improvement  ends;  it  is  competition  that  drives  men  to 
economy,  improvement,  and  invention;  it  is  monopoly  that  demands  great  profit. 
While  competition  was  putting  refined  oil  into  tank  steamers  for  the  competitive 
markets  of  Germany  at  2  cents  a  gallon,  monopoly,  backed  by  railway  favoritism, 
was  forcing  the  people  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  a  gallon  for  the  oil  that 
they  burned  in  their  lamps. ' ' 

Archbold  says,  "There  is,  of  course,  not  a  word  of  truth  in  any  such  statement." 

I  again  reassert  its  truth,  and  here  present  the  sworn  evidence  and  statement  from 
the  export  books  of  the  independent  refiners  of  America  to  prove  it. 

On  page  8,  independent  refiners  export  books,  date  of  March  9,  1894,  the  refined 
oil  sold  at  this  date  for  export  was  800,000  gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and 
other  expenses  off ,  netted  the  independent  refiners  2.7  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil 
was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of  Germany. 

On  page  11,  March  29,  1894,  oil  sold  this  day  for  export  was  3,000,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  refiners  2.1  cents  per 
gallon.     This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of  Germany. 

Page  12,  April  18,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  oft,  netted  the  independent  refiners 
2.1  cents  per  gallon.     This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of  Germany. 

On  page  13,  April  18,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,250,000  gal- 
lons. This  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  0.210  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  sold  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  18,  June  9, 1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent  refiners 
2.17825  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  22,  July  20,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gal- 
lons. This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  2.35  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  25,  September  20,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000 
gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  1.9275  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  26,  October  17,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000 
gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  2.0275  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

The  commission  will  note  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Arch  hold's  denial,  my  testimony  is 
more  than  made  good  by  this  statement  of  the  books  of  the  independent  refiners  of 
America.  And  if  the  commission  desires  any  furthur  sworn  evidence  on  this  point, 
I  am  ready  to  produce  it. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  the  people  of  Texas  are  paying  $1  for  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil. 
And  for  fear  that  Mr.  Archbold  will  deny  this,  I  will  present  the  commission  with  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  to  prove  this  statement. 

Here  see  the  affidavits: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  United  States  of  America,  and  a  consumer  of  petroleum  oil,  has  been  obliged 
within  the  last  year  to  pay  $1  for  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil,  and  that  is  the  usual  price 
here  for  that  amount  of  oil  at  this  time. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  23d  day  of  April,  1901. 

J.  P.  BuCKENDORFBE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  personally  brought  before  me,  D.  W.  Solli- 
day,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  J.  P.  Buck- 
endorfer,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set  forth  in  the 
above  paper  is  true,  so  help  him  God  at  the  great  day. 

[seal.]  ^  D.  W.  SOLLIDAY, 

Xolary  Public,  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex. 
1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Iiiiliisirial  Commission,  Part  II,  p.  394. 
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Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  United  States  of  America,  and  a  consumer  of  petroleum  oil,  has  been  obliged 
within  the  last  year  to  pay  $1.00  for  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil,  and  that  is  the  usual 
price  here  for  that  amount  of  oil  at  this  time. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  23d  day  of  April,  1901. 

M.  Stephenson. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  personally  brought  before  me,  D.  W.  SoUi- 
day,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  M.  Stephenson, 
who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set  forth  in  the  above 
paper  is  true,  so  help  him  God  at  the  great  day. 

D.    W.    SOLLIDAY, 

Notary  Public,  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex. 


And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  commission  what  the  people  of  other 
States  have  been  paying  for  their  oil  where  monopoly  controls,  I  desire  to  submit 
the  following  sworn  statement: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  now  a  citizen  of  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  but  from  1885  to  1890  was  a  citizen  of  Orange  County,  Fla,  that  while 
there  I  was  a  consumer  of  petroleum  oil  and  paid  while  there  not  less  than  25  cents 
a  gallon  for  the  oil  that  I  burned  in  my  lamps,  and  that  was  the  usual  retail  price 
for  oil  at  that  time  in  that  State. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  9th  day  of  May,  1901. 

Stephen  Lockwood. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  personally  before  me,  Paul  W.  Miller,  a 
commissioner  of  deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared 
Stephen  Lockwood,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set 
forth  in  the  above  paper  is  true,  so  help  him  God  at  the  great  day. 

[seal.]  Paul  W.  Millee. 

A  CommissMner  of  Deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania. 


And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  as  proven  by  these  statements  and  sworn  affida- 
vits, and  regardless  of  the  penalty  of  perjury,  and  with  customary  audacity,  Archbold 
hnishes  aside  my  testimony  by  saying,  ' '  There  is,  of  course,  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
any  such  statement." 

On  page  560  of  your  preliminary  report'  Archbold  presents  a  portion  of  my  testi- 
mony, as  follows: 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Lockwood,  can  you  state  approximately  what  per 
cent  of  the  refined  oil  of  this  country  is  turned  out  by  the  independent  companies? — 
A.  We  calculate  that  they  are  handling  about  4  per  cent. 

"Q.  Only  4  per  cent? — A.  Only  4  per  cent;  you  know  this  is  an  immense  business. 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  taking  the  Ohio  oil?— A.  Taking  the  Ohio  oil  and 
the  Pennsylvania  oil  and  all  these  different  grades  of  oil." 

At  the  time  I  was  called  to  testify  before  your  honorable  body  the  rumors  were 
already  afloat  that  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  oil  companies,  operating  principally 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  oils,  with  their  pipe  lines  and  refineries,  were  being  absorbed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  rumors  afterwards  proved  to  be  true,  and  the 
absorption  was  done  through  the  route  of  an  English  syndicate,  and  it  was  from  this 
standpoint  that  my  estimates  before  you  were  made. 

Mr.  Archbold  proceeds  (page  560  of  your  preliminary  report'):  "I  will  now  pre- 
sent a  statement  showing  the  aggregate  business  done  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  by  others  in  the  United  States  for  the  5  years  1894-1898,  inclusive,  in  which 
it  appears  that  the  aggregate  percentage  of  all  business  in  petroleum  and  its  products 
done  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  82.3  per  cent  for  this  period  of  5  years  as 
against  competitors'  17.7  per  cent. 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  includes  all  by-products? — A.  Petroleum  and  all  its 
products." 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  page  560. 
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Here  are  Archbold's  figures: 
Business  of  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  refiners,  years  1894^1898,  inclusive. 
[Barrels  of  50  gallons;  all  products,  domestic  trades.] 


Standard  Oil  Co. 

Others. 

Total 
barrels. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Per  cent 
of  .total. 

Barrels. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

1894                                                       

18,118,933 
18,348,051 
16,341,161 
18,141,479 
19,999,939 

81.4 
81.8 
82.1 
82.4 
83.7 

4, 145,232 
4,084,720 
3,569,719 
3,876,706 
3,914,999 

18.6 
18.2 
17.9 
17.6 
16.3 

22,264,166 
22,432,771 
19,910,880 
22,018,185 
23,914,938 

1896                

1896                                        

1897 

1898 

Total 

90,949,663 

82.3 

19,691,376 

17.7 

110,640,939 

The  commission  will  note  that  by  ineeniously  presenting  this  data  for  years  preced- 
ing— now  mark,  preceding  this  absorption  of  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  refineries — 
that  he  made  these  figures  do  his  falsifying  for  him,  and  apparently  proved  to  you 
that  my  estimates  were  false. 

And  more  and  worse,  on  page  541  of  his  testimony,^  he  further  convicts  himself  of 
purposely  deceiving  and  misleading  the  commission.  He  there  gives  what  purports 
to  be  the  independent  refineries  operating  at  that  time.  In  that  list,  in  addition  to 
the  above  absorbed  refineries  and  pipe  lines,  and  the  26  refineries  in  that  list  which 
Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle,  of  Cleveland,  declare  to  be  shut  down  and  gone  out  of 
the  business,  he  gives  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  with  its  43,150  barrels  of  still- 
refining  capacity,  as  independent  and  outside  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  com- 
bination. 

The  Tide  Water  Company  was  the  first  concern  that  ever  started  in  unhandicapped 
by  railway  discrimination  and  upon  anything  like  even  terms  in  transportation  facili- 
ties in  competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  their  pipe  lines  and  railroad 
connections  guaranteeing  them  equal  transportation  charges  with  the  Standard  Oil 
people,  and  since  they  whipped  the  Standard  Oil  Company  into  giving  them  a  large 
percentage  of  the  oil  business  they  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  Standard  Oil 
conspiracy  against  the  producers  and  consumers  of  oil  as  Archbold  himself.  Every- 
body who  is  posted  knows  this,  and  yet  Archbold  has  the  impudence  and  audacity 
to  impose  on  your  honorable  body  this  kind  of  testimony  with  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing the  Oomniission  and  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  my  estimates  were 
false. 

He  further  testifies  (preliminary  report,  p.  560): 

' '  Mr.  Lockwood  testifies  that  by  manipulation  of  price  of  Ohio  crude  oil,  in  con- 
junction with  the  railways,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  price  down  to  an  abnormally 
low  figure,  and  then  bought  substantially  the  whole  Ohio  producing  field." 

And  here  again  Mr.  Archbold  uses  figures  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  commission 
and  the  country. 

For,  mark  you,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1886  that  the  withering  force  of 
railway  discrimination  was  applied  to  the  man  who  had  developed  the  Lima  oil  field, 
and  by  July  of  1887,  after  that  withering  force  had  been  applied,  they  had  forced 
the  price  of  crude  Lima  oil  down  to  15  cents  a  barrel.  At  that  time,  1887,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  owned  practically  nothing  in  production  in  the  Lima  oil  field. 
Think  of  what  the  financial  slaughter  must  have  been  to  force  over  55  per  cent  of 
the  producers  to  transfer  their  property  to  the  Standard  Oil  people  in  a  little  more 
than  2  years.  In  some  places  nearly  whole  townships  were  sacrificed — tTansferred  to 
the  Standard.  I  know  all  about  it.  I  was  one  of  the  producers  who  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  property  there. 

Think  of  a  financial  condition  brought  about  by  monopolistic  control  of  the  price 
of  wheat,  for  instance,  among  the  farmers  of  a  state  that  would  force  them  in  2 
short  years,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  sheriff,  to  give  up  to  such  monop-' 
oly  over  55  per  cent  of  their  farms.  Would  it  not  be  a  pardonable  extravagance  for 
some  farmer  who  happened  to  be  in  the  thickest  of  it  to  testify :  ^ 

"They  held  it  at  15  cents  a  barrel  in  Ohio  until  they  broke  the  hearts  of  the  pro- 
ducers, and  then  bought  nearly  the  entire  country  upon  that  basis." 


•  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  p.  541. 
iiSee  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commipsion,  Part  II,  p.  403. 
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And  here  Mr.  Archbold  could  sit  cooly  down  in  his  office  at  26  Broadway,  sur- 
rovmded  by  his  high-priced  lawyers  and  statisticians,  and  compile  this  table  of  figures 
to  prove  what  he  wanted. 

Here  are  Archbold's  figures,'  expressed  in  barrels  of  42  gallons. 
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55.96 

46,080,749 

11,019,205 

24.44 

1891 

36,742,127 

4,918,775 

13.74 

17,381,923 

9,319,156 

53.61 

53,124,050 

14,232,931 
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1892 

33,332,306 
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31.84 

69,130,132 

17,412,447 

29.45 

1897 

35,170,367 

9,787,363 

27.83 

22,793,033 

7,497,349 

32.89 

67,963,400 

17,284,702 

29.82 

1898 

31,645,151 

11,248,443 

35.56 

20,266,328 

7,220,606 

36.63 

61,911,479 

18,469,049 

35.68 

Total. 

292,708,726 

65,323,225 

22.32 

175,481,558 

69,073,522 

39.36 

468,190,284 

134,396,747 

28.70 

The  commission  will  especially  note  that  these  statistics  given  by  Archbold  did  not 
begin  until  the  year  1890,  after  the  financial  slaughter  was  over  in  Ohio  and  the 
price  of  Lima  oil  had  gone  up.  But  they  seem  to  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
situation  was  not  as  bad  as  I  had  pictured  it,  he  selecting  his  figures  from  such  dates 
as  to  best  deceive  the  commission  and  the  country.  Why  did  he  not  give  his  statis- 
tics for  the  years  1887, 1888,  1889?  The  answer  is  "because  they  would  have  proved 
too  much,"  and  exposed  the  awful  wreckage  which  in  a  little  over  2  years  enabled 
the  Standard  Oil  people  to  get  possession  of  over  55  per  cent  of  the  oil  production  of 
the  Lima  oil  field. 

His  figures,  however,  are  of  service,  for  they  prove  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
producer  is  able  to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  that  he  is  more  than  able  to  hold 
his  own  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  for  in  1895, 
when  Lima  oil  went  to  $1.27  a  barrel,  the  producers  of  Lima  oil  had  been  able  to 
reduce  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  percentage  of  production  to  less  than  32  per  cent. 

Mr.  Archbold  further  testifies,  on  page  561,  that  "Mr.  Lockwood's  statement 
*  *  *  is  so  ridiculous  as  not  to  call  for  any  answer."  He  takes  exception  to  my 
attack  upon  the  courts  and  upon  the  corruption  of  our  public  men  by  railroads  and 
corporate  interests,  and  then  he  takes  the  commission  into  his  confidence  and  says: 
"I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  must  conclude  that  the  fool  killer  has  been 
very  remiss  in  his  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  Zelienople,  Pa." 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  submit  that  when  Mr.  Archbold  ruthlessly 
denies  all  facts  and  systematically  and  cunningly  compiles  figures  and  falsifies,  as  per 
his  classification  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  that  the  commission  must  agree 
with  the  country  that  the  knave  killer  has  not  done  his  full  duty  in  the  vicinity  of 
No.  26  Broadway,  New  York. 

And  now  I  desire  to  repeat  what  in  substance  I  said  when  I  appeared  and  testified 
before  your  honorable  body,  that  I  have  no  combat  against  Mr.  Archbold  and  his 
associates,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  any  worse  than  some  other  men  might 
be,  armed  as  they  have  been  with  special  privileges  and  advantages  over  the  high- 
ways, the  railways,  of  the  country.  I  have  no  combat  with  men.  My  protest  is 
against  this  accursed  system  of  favoritism  over  the  railways  by  which  a  few  men,  by 
the  or^nization  of  trust  combinations,  can  monopolize,  destroy  the  equal  righte  of 
the  citizenship,  declare  48  per  cent  dividends  on  a  three-times  watered  stock  in  12 
months,  and  thereby  absorb  the  wealth  produced  by  the  many. 

M.  L.  LocKwooD. 

Witness:  Ika  S.  Zbiqler. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief. 

•  M.  L.  LocKwooD. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  Ira  S.  Zeigler,  Xotary  Public. 


'The  table  here  quoted  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Archbold's  testimony.  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Indastrial 
Commission,  Part  11,  page  561. 
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State  of  Texas,  County  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex.,  on  thia 
day  personally  appeared  J.  T.  Stark,  who,  after  bein^  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ia 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  44  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  period  of 
10  years  he  has  been  a  consumer  of  illuminating  oil;  that  he  now  pays  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  3  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  less  price  than  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  said  prices  have  been  the  regular  price  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  period  above  mentioned  in  Orange  County,  Tex. 

That  for  a  period  of  7  years  next  preceding  said  above  3  years  he  has  paid  25  cents 
per  gallon  for  said  oil. 

J.  T.  Stark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  affiant  above  subscribing  is  a  credible  person. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stark, 

Notary  Public,  Orange  County,  Tex. 


State  op  Texas,  County  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex.,  on  this 
day  personally  appeared  H.  T.  Fountain,  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  18  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  period  of 
5  years  he  has  been  a  consumer  of  illuminating  oil;  that  he  now  pays  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  5  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  less  price  than  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  said  prices  have  been  the  regular  price  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  period  above  mentioned  in  Orange  County,  Tex. 

H.  T.  Fountain. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  aflSant  above  subscribing  is  credible. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stakk, 

Notary  Public,  Orange  County,  Tex. 


State  of  Texas,  County  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex.,  on  this 
day  personally  appeared  N.  Burton,  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  34  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  period  of 
30  years  he  has  been  a  consumer  of  illuminating  oil;  that  he  now  pays  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  4  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  less  price  than  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  said  prices  have  been  the  regular  price  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  period  above  mentioned  in  Orange  County,  Tex. 

N.  Bubton. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  affiant  is  a  credible  person  and  is  at  present  district  and  county 
clerk  of  Orange  County,  Tex. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stabk, 

Notary  Public,  Orange  County,  Tex. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  HON.  S.  F.  MONNETT, 

JUx-Atloriiey-General  of  Olito,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  Industrial  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  reply  affidavit  to  the  scurrilous  misrepresentation  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  D.  Archbold,  testifying  before  your  commission,  as  appears 
upon  page  543'  et  seq. 

ANSWER  TO    AKOHBOLD's   PKELUUE. 

G?HE  State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  ss: 

It  is  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  and  has  been  interested  in  Ohio,  as 
set  forth  in  the  prelude  of  Archbold's  testimony;  that  certain  corporations,  like  the 
Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  Ohio  Oil  Company,  Solar  Refining  Company,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  are  and  have  been  duly  chartered  by  the  State, 
but  I  specifically  deny  that  they  are  "carefully  observing  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  charter,"  but  each  and  every  one  have  openly  and  notoriously 
violated  their  charter,  and  have  violated  the  statutes  of  the  State,  criminally  and 
civilly,  and  are  now  so  violating  them,  and  did  not  dare  to  come  into  court  and 
answer  the  charges  of  such  violation  as  set  forth  in  the  petition  in  quo  warranto  and 
the  interrogatories  thereto  attached,  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  Solar 
Refining  Company,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  other  than  filing  such 
aa  aflldavit  to  their  pleadings,  as  the  inclosed  one  indicates,  and  as  appears  on  page 
34  of  the  supreme  court  record  of  the  case,  and  which  still  stands  in  open  and 
notorious  defiance  of  the  State  laws. 

COPY  OF  BUCKEYE  PIPE  LINE   COMPANY'S  JURAT  TO  ANSWER  IN   SUPREME  COURT  OF  OHIO. 

The  State  of  New  York,  County  of  Xevj  York,  ss  : 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  president  of  the  defendant 
herein,  a  corporation,  and  that  the  averments  of  its  foregoing  answer  are  not  verified 
because  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts  stated  in  the  pleadings  might 
subject  the  defendant  and  its  officers  to  a  criminal  or  penal  prosecution  and  to  a 
forfeiture  of  its  charter,  franchises,  and  privileges,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
interrogatories  are  not  answered. 

Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  said  Henry  H.  Rogers  before  me  this  18th  day  of 
January,  1899. 

John  Bensinger, 
Xotary  Public  for  Kings  County 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

They  ceased  to  hold  bona  fide  meetings  in  the  State  of  Ohio  of  their  directors  and 
stockholders,  as  required  by  statute;  they  removed  their  principal  place  of  office  to 
26  Broadway,  New  York,  entered  into  and  remained  in  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  by 
part  of  the  companies,  continuing  to  nourish  the  trust  certificates  issued  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  by  paying  dividends  thereon,  in  open  defiance  of  the  court,  for  8  years; 
they  escaped  the  contempt  of  the  court  for  violating  the  original  decree  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  wherein  they  were  adjudged  to  have  entered  into  the  trust  con- 
tract illegally,  and  escaped  punishment  in  contempt  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio 
by  a  vote  of  3  to  3.  The  three  judges  voting  to  hold  them  in  contempt  were  the  three 
judges  that  were  on  the  bench  when  the  original  decision  was  rendered.  It  is  charged 
and  uncontradicted  that  their  influence  defeated  Joseph  P.  Bradbury  for  renomina- 
tion  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  was  known  to  be  against 
their  treatment  of  the  court  in  this  decree,  and  not  until  after  his  defeat  and  election 
of  a  judge  in  his  place  did  they  get  a  tie  vote  that  failed  to  convict  them.  They 
have  openly  and  notoriously  evaded  the  taxes  due  the  State  by  making  returns  upon 
their  property,  in  many  instances  estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  real  value, 
considering  the  earning  capacity  of  the  property. 

I  reaffirm  that  on  their  own  figures,  as  reported  to  the  excise  board,  they  shipped 
from  the  oil  fields  of  Ohio  to  their  various  refineries  an  average  of   upward  of 


iSee  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Pajt  II,  page  543, 
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30,000,000  barrels  per  year,  aa  appears  in  my  testimony,  on  page  311  of  the  records'  of 
your  commission,  and  that  the  gross  receipts  for  refined  oil  and  by-products  received 
by  the  Standard  Oil  combination  companies  from  Ohio's  crude  oil  would  reach 
$120,000,000  a  year.  I  did  not  claim,  as  indicated  in  Archbold's  reply,  that  any  such 
amount  was  consumed  in  Ohio;  it  was  the  amount  that  was  extracted  from  Ohio  and 
mostly  piped  out  of  Ohio.  If  Archbold's  testimony  is  as  represented  in  its  prelude 
on  page  543,^  in  which  he  says  that  the  said  corporations  composing  his  combination 
of  companies  are  "carefully  observing  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
charters,"  I  wish  to  caution  the  commission  against  drawing  any  conclusions  or 
deductions  from  any  of  his  evidence ;  and  his  reiteration  of  this  matter,  after  all  that  has 
been  shown  in  the  courts  by  the  affidavits  of  their  own  officers  and  their  conduct 
before  the  court,  and  in  the  State  legislature  regarding  the  same,  is  most  reprehensible. 

I  would  like  to  characterize  this  absurd  statement  of  Archbold's  and  his  misrep- 
resentation of  the  conduct  of  his  companies  in  Ohio  in  much  stronger  terms,  but  I 
"bow  to  the  wish  of  the  commission." 

He  entirely  misquotes  Mr.  Kinkead;  at  least,  he  misconstrues  Mr.  Kinkead's  "satr 
isfactioii  on  Ids  investigation."  Mr.  Kinkead  demanded  records  and  answers  to  the 
State's  interrogatories  that  were  never  answered,  but  when  Mr.  Archbold  undertakes 
such  a  large  job  of  swearing  as  to  malign,  contradict,  vilify,  and  reflect  upon  Senator 
Theo.  F.  Davis,  M.  L.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Phillips,  Senator  Lee,  Mr.  Emery, 
Theo.  B.  Westgate,  David  Kirk,  Messrs.  Dennison,  Akin,  and  Murphy,  and  the 
whole  army  of  witnesses,  their  victims  and  others  that  do  not  bow  down  their  knee 
to  worship  at  his  oily  shrine,  and  cry  "Allah,  Allah  "  at  the  altar  of  his  by-products, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  would  palm  off  such  testimony  upon  the  commission. 

Looking  at  his  testimony  in  the  light  of  the  various  records  as  shown  in  the  courts, 
in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  and  of  the  company's  refusal  to 
testify  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  what  strength  or  force  can  his  testimony  have  as 
to  what  his  corporations  have  done  to  obey  the  law  in  Ohio  when  these  companies 
had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  court  that  they  were  law  abiding,  but  did 
not  dare  answer  the  interrogatories  submitted  to  them  for  fear  of  penal  or  criminal 
prosecution,  as  they  allege,  in  Ohio. 

BUKNING   OF  THE  BOOKS. 

I  submitted  to  the  commission  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  helped 
burn  the  books  and  of  the  draymen  who  helped  haul  them  to  the  funeral  pyre.  I 
also  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  produce  a  single  volume,  whether  daybook  or 
ledger,  covering  the  subject-matter  that  was  contained  in  the  books  so  burned.  They 
never  did  produce  them,  and  never  have  produced  them,  and  openly  refused  to  pro- 
duce them  under  the  court's  order,  and  flagrantly  subsidized  110  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  protect  them  in  their  methods.  Since  said  sworn  testimony  1  of 
their  traveling  auditors  or  employees  has  admitted  that  he  was  out  collecting  the 
books  and  records  that  were  shipped  into  the  ofiice  and  burned,  and  he  himself 
was  ordered,  if  subpoenaed,  to  answer  no  questions,  but  to  go  to  jail  in  contempt. 
This  employee  said  the  State  wae  "hot  on  their  trail." 

THE    BRIBERY    CASE    IN    OHIO. 

I  charged  them  before  the  supreme  court  with  having  attempted  to  bribe  the  Hon. 
D.  K.  Watson,  former  attorney-general,  and  also  myself  as  attorney-general,  aa  fully 
set  forth  in  the  complaint,  and  began  taking  testimony  to  establish  the  fact,  but  Mr. 
Archbold  said  in  his  testimony  on  page  544''  that  they  had  called  upon  the  court  to 
'  investigate  the  charges,  and  if  the  court  did  not  investigate  they  would.  On  the  day 
I  began  to  take  the  testimony  to  establish  every  allegation  made  in  reference  to  the 
bribery  in  my  reach,  showing  how  the  $400,000  was  offered,  and  showing  how 
$100,000  was  offered  to  my  predecessor,  and  giving  all  the  details,  telegrams,  and 
intermediaries,  and  all  the  evidence  connected  therewith,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of  record  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, verbally  ordered  me  not  to  take  the  testimony,  and  the  charges  were  thereafter 
dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  establish  the  same.  So  that,  instead  of  the  trust  "courting  investigation,"  they 
deliberately  evaded  and  suppressed'  an  investigation  of  these  bribery  charges,  the 
court  holding  among  other  grounds  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  question 
of  contempt  aa  charged,  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  allowed  taken, 
either  by  the  company  or  the  court,  although  the  State  stood  ready  to  give  a  full 
exposition  and  exposure  thereof. 

\      1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II. 

^See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  page  644. 
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Throngh.  their  pipe-line  charges  and  by  means  of  their  monopoly  in  transportation, 
the  Standard  Oil  combinations  continue  their  monopoly  in  handling  oil  in  Ohio,  as 
every  consumer  of  oil  in  this  State  can  verify  by  his  pocketbook. 

Campaigns  come  and  go,  commissions  investigate,  and  legislatures  meet  and  adjovim, 
and  magazine  articles  are  written  and  read,  and  yet,  through  their  monopolistic  and 
criminal  exactions,  the  Standard  Oil  combinations  of  transportation  and  distribution 
thereof  levy  tribute  upon  the  owner  of  the  oil  rock  and  exact  from  the  consumer  of 
the  refined  oil  and  its  by-products  this  unnatural  profit.  The  public  are  its  victims; 
the  little  band  of  law  violators  owning  the  controlling  shares  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  plunder.  The  public  for  a  short  time  stand  ^hast  at  their  very  boldness  and 
defiance.    The  Government  alone  can  check  their  abuses. 

Subsidized  papers,  and  pubUc  oflBcials  bribed  by  these  law  violators  will  work  their 
own  ruin  sooner  or  later.  The  exposure  made  by  the  Industrial  Commission  has 
had  its  wholesome  place  in  this  work,  but  some  more  drastic  measures  must  soon  be 
administered.  The  States  have  the  sovereign  power  to  protect  all  lawful  efforts  of 
organized  wealth,  but  when  the  State  creates  the  corporations  that  use  their  delegated 
powers  for  other  purposes  than  the  Government  itself  could  use  them,  it  is  time  then 
to  revoke  such  charters  by  the  courts.  This  Government  was  established  to  promote 
the  "general  welfare,"  not  for  the  special  welfare  of  a  few  magnates;  neitner  can 
this  sovereignty  del^:ate  its  governmental  functions  to  seven  trustees  to  operate  the 
Government  for  their  special  welfare  and  for  "their  posterity." 

Xo  corporate  creature  of  this  Government  can  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  property 
throngh  monopolistic  combinations  and  exact  an  unnatural  and  an  unconscionable 
tribute  or  excise  from  the  consumer  by  this  brute  force,  and  long  hold  the  public 
good  will.  Neither  can  this  band  of  law  violators  long  deny  the  common  citizen  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws;  neither  can  they  destroy  competitor's  property  at  will 
without  adequate  compensation.  They  have  shown  little  respect  in  Ohio  for 
"vested"  rights  of  competitors,  and  little  respect  for  "vested  facte"  or  "truth"  in 
their  reports  and  testimony  from  my  views  of  this  evidence. 

F.  S.  MONNEPT. 

I  swear  that  these  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  that 
all  other  statemente  I  believe  to  be  true. 

F.  S.  MONNETT. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  June,  1901. 

[seal.]  L.  R.  Pogh, 

Notary  Public,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  HON.  JAMES  W.  lEE, 

President  Pure  Oil  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

State  op  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  ss: 

James  W.  Lee,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  in  answer  to  the  statement 
mad^  on  page  507,  Volume  1,  Part  II,  of  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 

It  is  not  true  that  the  said  affiant  acknowledged  himself  to  be  not  only  a  member 
but  the  head  of  a  trust.  The  company  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  Pure  Oil 
Company,  and  it  is  not  now  nor  has  it  ever  been  in  any  sense  a  trust.  It  was 
organized  to  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  instead  of 
securing  monopoly.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of  ite  stock  is  held  in  a  voting  trust  does 
not  in  any  way  contribute  to  make  it  a  trust.  This  voting  trust  was  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  monopolies  in  the  business  in  which  it  is  engaged 
from  securing  the  control  of  ite  business,  and  destroying  the  small  measure  of  com- 
petition which  the  said  company  affords  in  the  industry  in  which  it  is  engaged. 
These  voting  truste  had  been  employed  for  proper  and  laudable  purposes  long  prior 
to  the  date  at  which  modern  truste  came  into  existence. 

Affiant  is  not  now  nor  ever  has  been  connected  with  modern  truste — that  is,  a  cor- 
poration or  combination  of  corporations  intending  to  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly 
m  any  industry. 

Affiant  desires  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  free-pipe  line  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and 
to  the  attempted  passage  of  a  similar  law  in  1879  and  1881.  This  was  a  matter  of 
common  and  general  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  their  agente  forwarded  hundreds 
of  telegrams  in  opposition  to  the  measure  during  the  time  of  ite  consideration. 
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The  letters  submitted  on  pages  517  to  526  of  the  report^  are  wholly  inconsequential 
as  proving  the  matter  which  they  were  offered  to  establish,  i  hey  are  m  the  nature 
of  negative  testimony.  Affiant  has  knowledge  of  a  case  m  which  the  general  freight , 
agent  swore  that  no  discrimination  in  rates  were  made,  and  then  the  honest  auditor 
of  said  road  testified  and  submitted  written  statements  showing  discriminations  to 
the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  said  year.  ,■■■,■ 

Affiant  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  average  price  given  for  oil  m  New  York, 
beginning  in  March,  1896,  and  says  that  the  average  prices  were  given  for  the  month 
of  March.     The  price  he  gave  was  9  to  9i,  which  was  the  price  on  March  9,  1896, 
and  the  statement  of  the  average  price  for  March  7,  1898,  on  page  528,'  is  simplv 
confirmatory  of  affiant's  statement  of  the  rapid  reduction  in  price  after  the  Pure  Oil 
Company  began  the  sale  of' oil  in  the  city  of  New  York.     On  page  528  Mr.  Archbold: 
gives  the  average  price  for  July  at  6.23,  while  the  affiant  gave  tne  price  at  5J.    The ' 
price  given  by  affiant  was  correct,  and  Mr.  Archbold  found  it  necessary  to  give  the 
average  price  of  all  their  business  for  July  in  order  to  raise  the  price  above  this  figure' 
of  5 J.     The  average  price  for  July  as  given  by  him  includes  not  only  the  sales  made: 
in  July  but  their  previous  contracts  for  July,  some  of  them  possibly  made  before  the ' 
Pure  Oil  Company  began  business. 

Affiant  says  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Archbold  on  page  530'  that  affiant' 
approached  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  employees,  seeking 
the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  independent  interests,  is  wholly  untrue.  The  only  '- 
approach  affiant  ever  made  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  said  company  was  made  to 
the  attorney  of  the  company,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  sale  or  even  of  combi- 
nation, but  simply  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  cease  to  use  the  destructive 
methods  which  they  were  employing  against  the  independent  interests,  stating  to 
said  attorney  that  this,  if  it  was  not,  should  be  a  free  countrjr  in  which  anyone,  even 
with  limited  capital,  should  be  entitled  to  engage  in  a  legitimate  business  and  to 
carry  it  on  without  efforts  on  the  part  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  seek- 
ing by  unfair  methods  to  destroy  it. 

James  W.  Lee. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  June  11,  A.  D.  1901. 

James  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Publi(-. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  JOHN  D.  ARCHBOLD, 

Vice-Prexidenl  Standard  Oil  C'ompam/. 

To  the  Honorable  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlem:bn:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  affidavit  relative  to  the  new  assertions 
contained  in  the  affidavits^  of  F.  S.  Monnett,  Charles  B.  Mathews,  M.  L.  Lockwood, 
and  J.  W.  Lee,  filed  with  you  in  June  last.  At  the  time  I  gave  my  former  tes- 
timony, the  question  of  attempted  bribery  and  burning  of  books  was  pending  before 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  for  investigation,  and  I  was  instructed  by  counsel  that  it 
was  not  proper  to  go  into  details  respecting  these  matters.  That  court  has  completely 
vindicated  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  both  charges,  and  has  dismissed  all  the 
actions  instituted  against  it  by  Attorney-General  Monnett.  The  attorney-geiie|fc( 
notwithstanding  this  result,  reiterated  before  you  his  charges  and  reflected  uponsBI 
purity  of  the  court.  I  therefore  desire  the  privilege  of  setting  forth  the  facts  showfi 
by  the  court  in  some  detail  in  order  that  you  may  judge  between  F.  S.  Monnett  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  the ; 
other. 


The  first  public  mention  of  the  bribery  charge  came  from  George  Rice  in  an  inter- 
view at  Marietta,  which  was  given  out  to  the  newspapers  on  March  3,  1899.  The 
last  paragraph  of  this  interview  was  as  follows: 

In  this  connection  it  miglit  be  of  interest  to  tlie  citizens  of  the  State  to  Icnow  tliat  tliey  have  an 
Jh21^^''i'?i™^m'''il?  i'nS'SS'';^!."^™'  ?•  S-  Monnett,  who  within  the  past  month  has  been  offered 
th^  sum  of  8500,000,  less  |100  000,  to  be  retained  by  the  person  attempting  the  bribery,  to  stop  proceed- 
ings against  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  and  evidence  has  come  to  me  from  such  source  and  in  aucb 
manner  that  estabhshes  this  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 


1  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  I.  2  See  pp.  646-660,  this  volume. 
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To  his  friends  IMonnett  pretended  surprise  and  expressed  anger  at  Rice's  disclos- 
hre.    He  told  the  court  afterwards  that  the  story  had  been  given  Rice  in  confidence 
^in  the  attorney-general's  office,  and  that  Rice  had  given  it  out  because  he  had  been 

■   goaded  to  anger  by  charges  of  blackmail. 

'  -  The  atory  was  soon  made  prominent  in  all  the  newspapers.  Reporters  thronged 
Monnett's  office  and  telegrams  crowded  his  desk  urging  him  to  tell  what  he  knew 
about  it.  He  put  on  a  mask  of  fairness;  he  feigned  hesitation,  and  told  them  the 
matter  was  in  court  and  he  did  not  "feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  it,"  but  before  closing 
Ilia  mouth  confirmed  it  in  confidential  parentheses.  He  pretended  it  was  true,  con- 
ceded the  reported  negotiation  and  figures,  but  concealed  the  name  of  the  man  who 
offered  them.  When  pressed  for  the  name,  his  usual  reply  was,  "  I  do  not  think  it 
a  wise  plan.  If  I  were  to  give  out  his  name,  half  a  dozen  different  departments  of 
the  trust  would  be  after  him  at  once,  and  it  might  be  they  could  force  him  or  per- 
suade him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and  in  that  case  I  might  be  placed  in  an  unpleas- 
ant predicament." 

The  Standard's  attorneys,  Kline  and  Elliott,  after  a  few  days  of  this  mystery, 
addressed  Monnett  a  letter  on  the  20th  of  March,  as  follows: 

New  Yoek,  March  20, 1899. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Monnett,  Attorney-General  of  Ohio: 

On  March  4,  instant,  George  Rice  announced  to  the  public  press  that  a  bribe  of  $500,000,  less  8100,000 
-    commission,  had  been  offered  you  to  induce  you  to  stop  or  delay  proceedings  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  now  pending  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

You  are  reported  to  have  entirely  denied,  at  Toledo,  the  Rice  story,  but  by  the  time  you  arrived  at 
Colufebus,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  you  concluded  that  the  story  was  true,  and  accordingly 
in  various  newspapers  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant  you  made  the  statement  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  through  some  friend  of  yours,  had  offered  you  8400,000  to  influence  your  action  with 
respect  to  the  cases  pending  against  it  and  other  companies  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  Reputable 
newspapers  of  the  State,  notably  the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  the  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal, nave  called  upon  you  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  "friend"  who  thus  corruptly  approached  you. 

You  are  reported  in  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer  of  March  7  as  saying  that  "if  yoii  were  to  give*  out 
the  name  of  your  friend,  half  a  dozen  departments  of  tlie  trust  would  be  after  him  at  once,  and  it 
might  be  they  could  force  or  persuade  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

You  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  reason  given  by  you  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  name  of  your 
friend  is  an  admission  that  the  company  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  party  whom  you  say  it  com- 
missioned to  offer  you  $400,000,  and  therefore  you  must  have  known  that  the  alleged  friend  made  the 
offer  to  you  without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
I     In  the  New  York  World  of  the  9th  instant  you  are  reported  as  saying  that  you  had  written  the  friend 
\  who  tried  to  bribe  you  that  you  would  not  expose  him  until  public  interest  demanded  it. 

In  another  interview  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  of  the  6th  inst.,  you  are  reported  as 
saying  that  "  Your  friend  had  agreed  to  protect  you."  The  arrangement  for  protection,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  mutual. 

So  far  as  any  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  any  attempt  to  bribe  you  is  con- 
cerned,it  is  totally  false.  You  have  the  names,  or  claim  to  have,  not  only  of  the  friend  who  approached 
you,  hut  also  of  others  acting  with  him,  because,  on  the  14th  inst,  you  said  in  the  public  prints  that 
these  men  were  telegraphing  you  from  New  Y'ork. 

While  nothing  in  your  story"  has  directly  connected  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  the  attempted 
bribery,  you  have  desired  the  public  to  a^ume  such  connection.  We  now  demand  that  you  give  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  who  made  such  an  offer  to  you,  claiming  to  represent  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  that  we  may  talie  steps  to  quiet  this  last  and  most  vicious  of  the  many  falsa 
and  sensational  stories  to  which  you  have  given  currency. 

Respectfully,  Viegil  P.  Kline, 

M.F.Elliott. 
Attorneys  for  Standard  Oil  Company, 

After  studying  over  the  letter  25  days,  on  April  15,  1899,  Monnett  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  a  paper  which  he  called  a  bill  of  information  in  contempt.  This  bill 
contained  not  only  a  statement  of  what  Monnett  claimed  was  an  attempt  to  bribe 
,  him,  but  contained  allegations  of  an  attempt  to  bribe  D.  K.  Watson  in  1890  by  sev- 
':.  eral  mysterious  persons,  no  names  of  such  persons  being  given.  It  then  referred  to 
'.  conversations  at  different  dates  between  another  mysterious  person  and  Monnett, 
;.  Still  failing  to  name  the  person. 

The  effect  upon  the  public  of  an  information  of  this  character  after  the  direct 
:,  demand  made  upon  him  by  the  Standard's  attorneys  can  be  best  judged  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  newspapers  of  that  day: 

The  attorney-general  has  filed  the  long-promised  statement  of  the  attempt  to  bribe  him  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  It  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  omitted.  He 
givesno  names,  but  says  that  certain  parties  or  a  certain  party  offered  to  do  so  and  so.  What  the 
public  wants  is  the  name  of  the  briber  and  then  proof  that  he  was  an  agent  of,  and  authorized  to  act 
for,  the  company.  If  it  can  be  proven  and  is  proved  that  the  Standard  Oil  (.'ompany  offered  a  bribe 
to  the  attorney-general,  there  is  not  an  honest  citizen  who  will  not  insist  on  the  punishment  of  the 
gnilty  man  or  men. 

''A  certain  party  "  may  be  nobody,  or  nobody  with  authority,  a  mere  myth.  Let  us  have  the  name 
01  the  briber  and  his  connection  with  the  company.    (Sandusky  Register,  April  17, 1899.) 

'^  \i,^''**™®y-*5oneral  Monnett's  bill  of  information  is  a  disappointment.    It  fails  to  answer  definitely 
'f  ™e  request  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  attorneys  for  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  said  to  have 
attempted  to  bribe  him  in  the  interest  of  the  company.    Not  only  is  the  man  not  named,  but  the  reci- 
tal of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  the  State  officer  is  much  weaker 
tnan  the  stories  that  have  filled  the  newspapers.    Instead  of  clarifying  the  matter,  he  has  made  it,  if 
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possible,  more  c«n£used,  and  has  prematurely  Invoked  the  aid  of  the  supreme  court.  At  no  time  has  ' 
there  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney-general  a  better  weapon  than  this,  which  he  says  he  ' 
has,  but  seems  afraid  to  use.  TJsin^  it  properly  in  his  warfare  against  illegal  corporations,  he  might  i 
abandon  the  other  weapons  which  it  has  been  troublesome  for  him  to  employ  successfully.  Usine  • 
this'eflectively,  he  would  early  hare  at  his  back  a  public  sentiment  that  would  do  more  than  aught 
beside  to  further  his  crusade.  ? 

The  boldness  of  the  company's  attorneys  in  demanding  the  name  of  the  alleged  bribe  offerer  and  the  i' 
failure  of  the  attorney-general  to  comply  with  that  reasonable  demand  have  certainly  created  a  bad 
impression.    The  party  from  whom  concealment  would  naturally  be  expected  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
law  who  has  refused  a  bribe,  but  rather  the  company  or  individual  whom  the  bribe  offerer  repi-e-  ' 
sented.    Was  the  bribe  offering  a  dream  or  a  reality?   The  attorney-general's  information  does  not  t 
make  it  clear.    (Columbus  Dispatch,  April  17, 1899.) 

Mr.  Monnett,  anxious  to  have  the  press  promulgate  his  charge  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  i 
and  to  have  himself  praised  loud  and  long  for  refusing  a  princely  sum,  utterly  ignored  the  clann  of 
the  people,  made  through  the  press,  for  the  names  of  the  alleged  bribers.  He  had  numerous  excuses 
to  offer,  but  declined  to  recognize  the  just  demand,  until,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  focus,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  took  the  steps  that  forced  Mr.  Monnett  to  give  the  names  of  the  alleged  bribers  the  ' 
manner  of  the  reputed  tender,  and  all  other  information  connected  therewith.  (Cincinnati  Tiines- 
Star,  May9, 1899.) 

The  charge  made  by  Monnett  called  for  action— action  against  the  agent  who  tendered  the  bribe  ' 
and  the  principal  who  supplied  the  bribe.    A  crime  had  been  committed  and  the  duty  of  the  attorney-   i 
general  of  the  State  was  to  expose  the  criminal  and  t»  take  such  action  as  would  bring  him  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  into  court  to  be  tried  for  a  serious  and  reprehensible  violation  of  the  law. 

So  far  Mr.  Monnett  has  declined  to  make  known  the  man  who  sought  to  debauch  him,  and  no  effort  ' 
has  been  exerted  to  punish  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  seeking  to  bribe  the  attorney-general  of  the  ' 
State  of  Ohio.    (Cleveland  Leader,  May  3, 1899.) 

The  more  the  attitude  of  Attorney-General  Monnett  is  examined  into  as  regards  the  Standard  Oil 
muddle,  the  more  conscientious  people  of  all  classes  question  his  consistency.  'That  his  conduct  was 
inspired  all  the  way  through  by  a  feeling  buncombe  is  plainly  evident.  He  hoped,  by  coping  with 
the  biggest  corporation  in  the  world,  to  incite  a  feeling  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  trust-opposed 
people  that  would  give  him  the  nomination  and  land  him  in  the  gubernatorial  chair.  That  the  peo- 
ple are  not  falling  over  themselves  to  honor  him  indicates  that  they  understand  his  motives  andare 
not  in  sympathy  with  his  political  tricks,  even  if  they  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  trusts  brought 
under  subjection  to  anti-trust  laws.  But  In  the  case  of  the  Standard,  Mr.  Monnett  has  not  as  yet  proven, 
or  come  anywhere  near  proving,  that  the  company  is  in  any  particular  exceeding  the  prerogatives  of 
its  charter.    (Postoria  Tunes,  May  10, 1899.) 

No  process  was  issued  upon  the  filing  of  this  paper  and  no  notification  given  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  that  it  had  been  filed.  But  learning  of  the  fact,  the  Stand- 
ard's attorneys  immediately  vrent  into  court  with  the  following  motion,  which  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  case.  Notice  of  the  filing  of  the  motion  was  immediately  given 
Monnett. 

Im  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 


The  State  of  Ohio,  ex  eel.  D.   K.  Watson,  Attorney-Gen-' 
eral,  plaintiff, 

V. 

The  Standakd  Oil  Company,  defendant. 


■No.  2294.    Motion. 


(Filed  in  supreme  court,  May  4,  1899.) 

Now  come  Virgil  P.  Kline  and  M.  F.  Elliott,  attorneys  for  defendant  in  above  case, 
in  reference  to  a  paper  filed  in  above  case  by  F.  S.  Monnett,  attorney-general,  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899,  and  making  known  to  the  court  that  no  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  defendant  of  the  filing  of  said  paper,  and  that  no  process  has  been 
issued  requiring  an  appearance,  yet,  being  unwilling  that  such  false,  defamatory,  and 
libelous  charges  should  remain  among  the  records  of  this  court  without  contradiction 
and  in  order  that  the  falsity  thereof  may  be  made  susceptible  of  proof,  they  move 
the  court: 

I.  That  the  attorney-general  be  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraph  desig- 
nated "First"  more  specific  and  certain  by  naming  the  person  who  it  is  therein 
alleged  requested  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan  to  use  his  influence  as  therein  stated. 

II.  That  the  attorney-general  be  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraphs  desig- 
nated "Second,"  "Third,"  "Fourth,"  "Fifth,"  and  "Sixth"  more  specific  and 
certain  by  naming  the  persons  who  it  is  therein  alleged  made  the  offers  and  represen- 
tations to  D.  F.  Watson  therein  stated. 

III.  That  the  attorney-general  be  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraph 
designated  "  Seventh"  more  specific  and  certain  by  naming  the  party  who  had  the 
conversation  with  him  therein  referred  to,  and  also  by  naming  the  "  certain  party" 
referred  to  in  the  telephone  message  from  Cleveland,  and  by  naming  the  "parties 
representing  the  Standard  Oil  Company"  therein  referred  to,  and  by  naming  the 
three  persons  designated  as  "one  of  the  stockholders  of  defendant  company  and  two 
other  people,"  and  by  naming  the  parties  in  New  York  who  were  telegraphed  to 
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from  Columbus,  as  stated,  and  if  any  others  are  referred  to  therein  as   ' '  representa- 
tives of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  "  that  they  be  named. 

IV.  That  a  commissioner  be  appointed  to  take  all  legal  testimony  which  bears 
upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  in  said  paper  contained. 

V.  That  a  disinterested  attorney  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  upon 
the  part  of  the  court. 

In  support  of  the  requests  contained  in  paragraphs  IV  and  V  of  this  motion,  the 
attorneys  for  the  defendant  make  the  following  statement  upon  information  and 
belief,  to  wit: 

That  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  said  paper,  so  far  as  they  connect  the  defendant  with 
any  attempt  at  bribery  or  vmdue  influence,  are  false;  that  while  Attorney-General 
Monnett  may  have  had  conversations  with  some  person  connected  with  and  unknown 
to  defendant,  nothing  therein  occurred  which  gave  the  attorney-general  any  reason  to 
believe  the  defendant  had  any  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  the  matter;  that  the 
attorney-general  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  false  and  libelous  reports  of  attempts 
at  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  well  knowing  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  same.  That  until  the  attorney-general  gives  the  name  of  his  friend,  defend- 
ant can  not  prepare  to  meet  these  charges,  and  by  reason  of  the  facts  alleged  it  is 
evident  that  both  F.  S.  Monnett  and  S.  W.  Bennett  must  be  witnesses  in  the  case; 
that  the  attorney-general  is  not  disinterested  and  can  only  acquit  himself  of  false  and 
libelous  statements  and  free  himself  from  suspicion  by  proving  defendant  guilty  of 
the  charges  he  has  preferred. 

Wherefore  it  is  highly  improper  and  unjust  that  he,  as  representative  of  the 
court,  should  conduct  the  investigation. 

Standaed  Oil  Company, 
By  Virgil  P.  Kline  and 
M.  F.  Elliott, 

Its  Attorneys. 
In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

The  State  op  Ohio,  ex  eel  D.  K.  Watson,  l 

Attomev-General,  Plaintiff,  [^         -„    oon,i      at  i-        c       i- 

'  '  >Cause  No.  2294.     Notice  of  motion. 

1 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  Defendant.] 

(Filed  in  the  supreme  court  May  4,  1899. ) 
To  Hod.  F.  S.  Monnett,  Attorney-General  of  Ohio: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  defendant  in  the  above  cause  has  filed  therein  a 
motion  to  require  you  to  make  certain  allegations  in  the  paper  styled  "A  bill  of 
information  in  contempt,"  filed  by  you  therein  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1899, 
more  specific  and  definite;  and  also  asking  the  court  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to 
take  all  legal  testimony  bearing  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  in  said  bill 
of  information 'in  contempt  contained;  and  to  appoint  a  disinterested  attorney  to 
conduct  the  examination  relating  to  the  charges  in  said  bill  of  information  in  coa- 
tempt  set  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  court. 

Said  motion  will  be  for  hearing  at  8.30  a.  m.  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1899. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  May,  1899. 

Lawrence  T.  Neal, 

Of  Counsel  for  Defendant. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  service  of  the  above  notice  this  4th  day  of  May,  1899.  We 
ask  for  an  earlier  hearing  of  motion. 

F.  S.  Monnett,  Attorney-General. 

Forced  by  this  motion  and  notice,  Monnett  filed  what  he  termed  an  amendment  to 
the  complaint  in  contempt,  in  which  he  confessed  his  inability  to  name  the  persons 
referred  to  as  approaching  Watson,  and  in  which  he  named  Charles  B.  Squire  as  the 
friend  who  had  approached  him.  This  Charles  B.  Squire,  let  it  be  remembered,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  F.  S.  Monnett,  had  no  connection,  and  never  had,  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  no  acquaintance,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  of  its 
leading  members. 

Charles  B.  Squire  immediately  caused  the  following  explanation  of  his  connection 
with  Monnett  to  be  i)ublished.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  the  Standard  has  no 
m^ns  of  knowing,  as  it  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair,  and  Mr.  Monnett 
and  his  friend  must  settle  this  question  of  veraeity  between  them: 

K  Attorney-General  Monnett,  in  his  statement  to  the  court  of  Ohio,  said  that  I  offered  him  a  bribe, 
~ ''^P'^scnting  the  three  men  he  mentions,  it  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false. 
1  Know  nothing  about  the  statement  you  say  the  attorney-general  has  made,  but  he  surely  could 
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not  have  said  I  oflered  him  a  bribe  o£  $400,000  or  any  other  sum  as  representing  men  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  or  anybody  else.  I  never  offered  a  man  a  bribe  in  my  life,  and  if  anybody 
says  I  did  he  tells  an  untruth. 

What  I  have  said  before  is  true.  I  had  been  approached  by  a  promoter  of  schemes  and  warned  the 
attorney-general  to  beware  of  him.  I  do  not  believe  the  man  in  question  ever  had  any  connection 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  represented  it  in  any  way  in  his  offer.  He  was  merely  • '  fishing  " 
in  the  hope  of  getting  something  for  himself.  I  thought  at  the  time  he  might  have  been  representing 
the  Standard,  and  that  is  why  I  warned  Monnett  to  keep  away  from  him,  and  by  all  means  not  to 
resign  or  drop  the  prosecution,  as  the  talk  would  be  that  he  had  been  bribed. 

Later  I  learned  that  the  man  had  no  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  that  he  was  a. 
promoter  and  evidently  had  tried  to  approach  the  attorney-general  merely  on  his  own  hook,  and 
without  any  authorization  whatever  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

I  can  not  understand  why  the  attorney-general— if  he  did  so— could  say  I  attempted  to  offer  him  a 
bribe.  It  is  absurd  and  untrue.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  I  warned  him  to  beware  of  certain  per- 
sons that  might  possibly  lead  him  into  a  trap.  {Charles  B.  Squire  in  a  statement  to  the  Press  last 
night.) 

This  was  the  state  of  the  record  on  September  8,  1899,  when  I  was  called  before 
the  Industrial  Commission.  I  said  in  relation  to  the  bribery  charge  that  "we  had 
answered  the  charge  of  bribery  and  our  answer  was  before  the  supreme  court.  We 
court  an  investigation.     We  deny  it  (the  bribery)  to  the  very  uttermost."' 

Monnett,  in  his  affidavit''  filed  in  June,  1901,  with  the  Industrial  Commission,  says: 

I  charged  them  before  the  supreme  court  with  having  attempted  to  bribe  the  Hon.  D.  K.  Watson, 
former  attorney-general,  and  also  myself  as  attorney-general,  as  fully  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  and 
began  taking  testimony  to  establish  the  fact,  but  Mr.  Archbold  said  in  his  testimony,  on  page  644, 
that  they  called  upon  the  court  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  if  the  court  did  not  investigate  they 
would.  On  the  day  I  began  to  take  the  testimony  to  establish  every  allegation  made  in  reference  lo 
the  bribery  in  my  reach,  showing  how  the  8400,000  was  ofEered  and  showing  how  JIOO.OOO  was  oflered 
my  predecessor,  and  giving  all  the  details,  telegrams,  and  intermediaries,  and  all  the  evidence  con- 
nected therewith,  when  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of 
record  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  verbally  ordered  me  not  to  take  the  testimony,  and  the  charges 
were  thereafter  dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  establish  the  same. 

Compare  with  this  statement  the  record  as  I  have  disclosed  it.  Consider  the 
motion  made  on  May  4,  1899,  that  a-  commissioner  be  appointed  to  take  the  testi- 
mony, and  that  a  disinterested  attorney  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination 
upon  the  part  of  the  court,  and  notice  the  reasons  given  for  said  motion,  to  wit,  that 
"the  attorney-general  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  false  and  libelous  reports  of 
attempts  at  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  well  knowing  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  same,"  and  that  "it  is  evident  that  F.  S.  Monnett  and  Bennett  must  be 
witnesses  in  the  case,"  and  "that  'the  attorney-general  is  not  disinterested  and  can 
only  acquit  himself  of  false  and  libelous  statements  and  free  himself  from  suspicion 
by  proving  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  charges  he  has  preferred.  Wherefore  it  is 
highly  improper  and  unjust  that  he  should,  as  a  representative  of  the  court,  conduct 
the  investigation. ' ' 

Can  it  be  possible  that,  pending  that  motion  and  oblivious  to  the  reasons  given  in 
its  support,  without  awaiting  the  action  of  the  court,  Monnett  did,  as  he  swears, 
"begin  taking  testimony  to  establish  the  fact?"  How  could  he  begin  to  take  testi- 
mony when  the  court  had  appointed  no  commissioner  to  take  it,  and  how  dare  he 
begin  to  take  testimony  when  the  record  showed  he  was  a  party  implicated  and 
could  only  clear  his  own  character  by  proving  the  guilt  of  the  defendant?  The  plain 
fact  is  that  he  did  not  begin  to  take  testimony,  as  he  swears.  But  it  is  true  that, 
utterly  regardless  of  his  duties  as  an  attorney  and  as  a  representative  of  the  court,  he 
did  give  notice  that  he  would  take  testimony  before  a  notary  public,  a  proceeding 
which  he  knew  to  be  illegal,  preposterous,  and  contemptuous.  This  notice  of  an 
intended  illegal  proceeding  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  the  proper 
manner,  and  the  court  very  properly  and  peremptorily  stopped  it. 

These  are  the  facts  to  prove  the  falsity  of  Monnett's  oath  that  "instead  of  the 
trust  courting  investigation  they  deliberately  evaded  and  suppressed  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  proper  charges."  The  motion  for  an  investigation  was  made  in  good 
faith  and  pressed  in  good  faith,  and  it  was  not  until  December,  1899,  that  the  court 
unanimously  entered  the  following  order: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  information  herein  filed  by  the  attorney-general  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1899,  be  stricken  from  the  files,  it  not  appearing  that  there  is  any  competent  evidence  to  connect  the 
defendant  with  the  alleged  offer  to  the  attorney-general. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  this  record  the  now  well-known  fact  that  the  original 
action  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  contempt,  instigated  by  the  attorney- 
general  at  the  request  of  George  Eice,  was  afterwards  dismissed  by  the  court,  and 
that  the  present  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  after  carefully  considering 
all  the  evidence  taken  by  Attorney-General  Monnett  in  the  various  other  cases  insti- 
tuted by  him  against  the  Standard,  moved  for  the  dismissal  of  the  cases,  which 

iSee  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  p.  544. 
2  See  pp.  657-659,  this  volume. 
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motion  was  promptl}-  granted  liy  the  court.     Nothing  was  left  Monnell  but  the  usual  ■ 
role,  when  an  attorney  has  lost  his  case,  to  abuse  the  court  whicli   had  decided 
against  him. 

BCHNING    BOOKS. 

Monnett's  charge  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  burned  its  books  was  first  pub- ' 
lished  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  newspapers  on  the  evening  of  December  21,  1899.     This 
charge  was  promptly  and  completely  denied  by  KHne,  Carr,  Tolles  &  Goff,  attor- 
neys for  the  Standard,  in  the  following  letter: 
Ebitob  the  Cleveland  Press: 

The  charge  or  insinuation  made  by  Attorney-General  Monnett  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has . 
burned  or  de-stroyed  any  of  its  books  of  acconnt  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  simply  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  company,  from  time  to  time,  destroys  useless  material  which  accumulates  in  its  business,  as 
is  the  case  with  every  other  large  corporation  fir  biLsiness  house.  This  it  does  openly  and  has  always 
done. 

The  attorney-general  having  learned  of  such  a  transaction  occurring  in  November,  has  undertaken 
to  create  an  impression  through  the  public  press  that  this  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  company 
to  evade  the  order  of  the  supreme  court,  an  impression  which  is  entirely  unfounded. 

In  view  of  the  notice  you  have  given  the  public  in  this  matter,  wc  trust  you  will  kindly  publish 
this  statement. 

Very  respectfully, 

Kline,  Care,  Tolles  ct  Goff. 

A  few  days  thereafter  Monnett  revived  the  charge,  and  for  the  tirat  time  used  it 
oUicially  in  a  paper  filed  with  the  supreme  court  in  an  application  for  issuing  further 
process  and  for  the  removal  of  Commissioner  Brinsmade. 

In  that  paper  Monnett  said: 

The  State  is  informed  and  believes  that  many  valuable  records  and  documentary  evidence  have 
already  been  destroyed  since  the  former  adjournment  of  said  referee  on  or  about  November  15, 1898, 
and  the  order  of  said  court  on  December  7, 1898. 

While  this  slander  was  new,  Jlr.  Kline,  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the 
attorney-general,  in  discussing  the  question  of  producing  books,  said  to  the  court: 

Now,  your  honor  has  inquired  whether  we  have  books  showing  the  gross  earnings  and  disburse 
ments  of  this  corporation.  Yes;  and  all  its  business  detail  in  all  its  relations  to  all  the  world,  and  this- 
talk  about  destruction  is  the  merest  chaff.  We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  this  tri- 
bunal the  claim  that  hooks  have  been  destroyed.  The  attorney-general  may  send  to  this  court  every 
single  scrap  of  testimony,  whether  it  be  sign©!  or  not.  There  is  an  intimation  of  collusion,  or  that  the 
master  has  acted  unfairly  and  that  we  are  destroying  valuable  records.  Of  course  these  falsehoods 
will  get  around  the  world  before  the  truth  can  get  after  them.  But  we  can  satisfy  this  court  and  we' 
owe  it  to  this  court. 

According  to  Monnett's  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Cortunission  at  Washington 
on  May  16,  1899,  5  months  afterwards,  the  original  basis  of  this  charge  was  anony- 
moHS.    On  this  point  Monnett  then  and  there  testified: ' 

We  received  an  anonymous  communication  that  they  had  burned  their  books.  We  subpoenaed 
certain  parties  and  had  them  testify  to  the  fact.  The  information  to  the  State,  after  following  up  the 
matter,  was  that  they  had  burned  16  boxes  of  hooks.  I  give  you  Mr.  McKirney's  testimony  touching 
upon  the  subject: 

"Question.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  believe  those  books  that  were  burned  were  the  ones  you  required 
Mr.  Squire  to  produce?— A.  That  is  the  fair  legal  presumption  from  the  testimony,  considering  the 
size  of  the  books,  the  size  of  the  boxes,  the  number,  the  circumstances,  and  the  refusal  to  produce 
them  afterwards,  although  Mr.  Kline  In  open  court  stated  that  they  had  not  destroyed  them',, that 
they  had  them  yet,  and  that  they  would  not  produce  them  on  the  request  of  the  chief  justice  of  the 
court.  They  absolutely  refused  to  produce  them,  and  relied  upon  their  constitutional  privilege  to 
refuse  to  answer.  The  exact  testimony  as  to  burning  of  the  books  I  will  furnish  you  for  your  own 
conclusions."  '      -■ 

Compare  the  testimony  of  Monnett  in  Washington,  and  his  charges  in  Ohio,  with 
the  following  testimony  taken  by  him  in  the  case. 
McNimey  testified: 

I  am  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  car  builder  and  repairer.  On  or  about  November 
19, 1898.  was  ordered  to  and  did  help  load  boxes  of  books  and  sacks  from  the  general  offices  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  on  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  into  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  to  the  warehouse  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Companv  at  their  No.  1  works.  Moran  helped  me  in  the  loading.  There  were  16 
boxes  in  all.  Moran  is  a  car  builder  and  laborer.  'We  burned  some  of  the  boxes  the  next  Monday. 
We  did  not  burn  them  all;  think  we  burned  all  we  took  out.  We  also  burned  papers  and  letters  in 
the  sacks.  I  think  we  burned  9  chests  and  6  sacks.  Those  sacks  were  all  letters  and  copying  books, 
1  should  think,  or  something  like  them.  Loose  paper,  waste  paper.  I  say.  Moran  helped  me  throw 
them  in  the  furnace.  Moran  helped  me  through  the  whole  transaction.  George  Held,  the  car- 
shop  foreman,  gave  me  the  order  to  go  to  the  general  office,  and  also  to  do  the  burning.  We  went  to 
me  office  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Don't  know  whether  the  books  were  tagged  for 
the  ear-shop  hill  or  just  "Chas.  Hogan"  for  distribution.  Charles  Hogan  is  general  superintendent. 
He  can  teU  you  more  about  this  book  burning  than  I  can. 

On  cross-e.Yamination  McMmey  said: 

^erybody  in  the  shop  knew  that  those  books  were  destroyed,  and  those  papers,  and  they  all 
understqpd  that  they  were  waste  paper,  as  we  understood  it.    There  was  no  secret  about  that,  no 


■  See  Yot.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  303.  306-307, 
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secret  about  this  case  at  all.  All  the  employees  in  the  oar  shop  knew  that  those  books  and  papers 
were  destroyed  and  understood  that  they  were  waste  paper,  and  we  understood  they  were  waste 
paper. 

On  the  same  day  Charles  Hogan  testified  that — 

His  place  of  business  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  No.  1  works.  Had  charge  of  the  mechanical 
department.  On  or  about  November  19,  J898,  gave  instructions  to  George  Field  to  have  him  send  to 
the  general  offices  tor  boxes.  Order  to  me  to  send  for  them  came  by  telephone  from  the  general 
office.  Saw  the  boxes  and  personally  inspected  the  burning  of  the  contents.  The  boxes  contained 
miscellaneous  lot  of  paper,  letter-press  copying  books,  etc.    The  contents  were  burned  in  the  furnace. 

Cross-examination : 

Have  been  at  No.  1  works  21  years.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  bum  accumulations  of 
waste  paper.  This  kind  of  stuff  was  of  same  character  as  on  previous  occasions.  Was  ordered  to 
bum  nothing  less  than  10  years  old.  This  was  the  old  accumulation  gotten  out  of  the  block  at  the 
time  of  changing  office  rooms,  occupying  two  floors  instead  of  five. 

William  Moran  testified: 

Work  for  Standard  Oil  Company  aa  car  repairer.  Went  with  John  McNimey  and  teamster  to  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  offices  to  get  boxes— about  16  boxes;  took  them  to  storehouse;  left  them  in  Hogan's 
charge.  There  were  boxes  and  sacks.  A  lot  of  the  scrap  paper  was  lying  on  the  floor  and  we  picked 
it  up  and  put  it  into  the  sacks.  The  following  Monday  morning  we  burned  a  lot  of  scrap  paper;  it 
was  9  or  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  John  McNimey  assisted  me  in  burning  the  books,  we  also 
burned  similar  stuff  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  This  was  done  before  the  employees  and  no  effort  at 
secrecy.  Nothing  unusual  about  the  transaction  of  burning  this  waste  stuff,  and  no  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Hogan  or  anybody  that  it  was  to  be  kept  secret. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  taken  by  Monnett  there  were  submitted 
and  read  in  his  presence  two  affidavits,  one  by  Charles  C.  Hogan  and  the  other  by 
S.  H.  ToUes,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Hogan!  s  affidavit. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

Affidavit.    Filed  in  supreme  court. 


The  State  op  OhIo  ex  kel.  F.  S.  Monnett,  Attoeney-Geneeal, 
plaintiff, 


The  Standard  Oil  Company,  defendant. 
The  State  of  Ohio,  Cuyahoga  Cmmty,  ss: 

Chaeles  C.  Hogan,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  sajfs  that  he  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  defendant  and  has  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  of  its  No.  1  works;  that  he  has 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  since  November  1, 1878. 

During  all  that  time  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  company,  currently,  every  2  or  3  months, 
to  bum  up  accumulations  of  waste  paper  and  books  from  its  general  offices,  the  quantity  of  material 
thus  burned  having  been  currently  much  larger  prior  to  1891  than  since  that  time,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  about  that  date  the  company's  business  became  largely  reduced. 

It  is  the  practice  at  the  company's  office  to  keep  all  invoices,  reports,  and  other  like  transactions  in 
tissue-paper  impression  books,  which  are  kept  during  the  current  month  and  until  the  transactions 
therein  contained  get  on  to  the  company's  regular  books,  after  which  time  they  are  useless,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  current  month,  after  the  book  entries  are  made,  are  thrown  aside.  These  books, 
together  with  the  accumulations  of  reports,  incoming  invoices  which  have  been  transferred  to 
vouchers,  and  other  accumulations  of  waste  paper,  have  been,  during  all  the  time  of  affiant's  connec- 
tion with  the  company,  at  current  intervals,  destroyed  by  fire.  'This  has  been  the  case  with  all  waste 
accumulations  except  such  as  had  one  blank  side  and  could  be  used  over  again,  which  are  sent  to  the 
printing  department,  cut  up,  and  worked  into  pads  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity was  formerly  burned  at  the  boiler  of  the  company's  candle  works.  The  furnace,  however,  being 
of  small  capacity,  3  or  4  years  ago,  while  waste  paper  was  being  burned  there,  fire  was  communicated  to 
the  works  and  they  were  burned  down.  Since  tnat  time  all  refuse  has  been  burned  at  No.  1  works,  either 
at  the  cooper  shop  or  the  pumping-station  boilers,  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  at  those  places  being 
larger  and  the  burning  attended  with  little  risk.  During  the  time  of  my  connection  with  the  com- 
pany, portions  of  the  refuse  material  have  been  burned  at  the  No.  1  works,  and  since  the  date  last 
named  all  has  been  burned  there.  Prior  to  1889  the  material  there  destroyed  was  burned  at  what  was 
known  as  No.  1  boilers,  which  were  then  located  directly  in  the  rear  of  .the  company's  office  at  the 
works,  and  conveniently  adjacent  thereto.  In  1889  those  boilers  were  dismantled,  leaving  the  only 
places  for  such  burning  the  boilers  at  the  cooper  shop  and  the  pumping  station.  Affiant  has  seen 
such  burnings  during  those  years  a  large  number  of  times. 

Prior  to  1896,  the  general  office  of  the  company  on  Euclid  avenue  occupied  five  floors  of  the 
Standard  Block,  so  called,  and  had  a  large  quantity  of  vault  room,  in  which  were  stored  accounts 
and  records  of  the  business  dating  back  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  defendant  corporation,  and  to 
the  time  of  Rockefeller,  Andrews,  and  Flagler,  in  1863.  In  1896,  the  general  offices  o  the  company 
were  consolidated  upon  two  floors  of  the  building  it  had  formerly  occupied,  so  that  it'T)ecame  neces- 
sary to  find  a  storage  place  for  a  large  quantity  of  these  accumulations,  which  were  then  brought  oat 
and  then  placed  in  the  old  warehouse  at  No.  1  works,  and  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  records 
and  books  as  were  not  of  the  character  above  described  as  currently  destroyed,  were  brought  out 
and  placed  in  the  storehouse,  so  that  its  capacity  became  crowded.  These  books  were  loaded  into 
wagons,  brought  out  and  stacked  up  in  the  warehouse,  and  being  crowded  for  room,  affiant  applieo 
to  the  auditor  of  the  company  to  make  some  disposition  of  old  records,  account  and  letter  books,  ol 
which  in  his  judgment  there  were  at  least  20  cords  piled  up  in  the  warehouse,  so  as  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way,  and  received  in  reply  to  his  complaint  a  communication  from  the  auditor  of  the  company, 
bearing  date  March  16, 1898,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Subject:  Storing  books  and  papers. 
"  Mr.  C.  0.  Hogan,  No.  1  works. 

"Deae  Sie:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  March  14,  Mr.  Kline  says  that  we  may  destroy  all  books  ol 
account,  vouchers,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  books,  reports,  etc.,  that  are  over  6  years  old.    I  believe. 
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'h.       however,  that  we  liad  better  modify  this  somewhat,  and  that  you  had  better  Iteep  all  books  of 

-ii'       iccouDt,  mainly  ledgers,  journals,  and  cashbooks,  that  are  not  more  than  10  years  old,  for  the  present, 

at  least.    You  may  destroy  everything  that  is  older.    All  letter  books,  letter  flies,  and  miscellaneous 

books  and  reports,  canceled  checks,  which,  I  believe,  represent  the  bulk  of  stulf  stored  in  the  old 

warehouse,  you  may  destroy  up  to  the  6-year  limit.    This  will  reduce  the  amount  of  shelving  you  will 

^ ,        require." 

'■ .  Thereupon  affiant  went  through  the  storehouse  and  personally  superintended  the  selection  of 

'^ii  bool£s  and  papers  for  destruction  at  that  time.  He  personally  examined  every  book  of  account  which 
'-  was  set  aside  for  destruction  and  destroyed,  and  of  his  personal  knowledge  knows  that  no  book  of 
t  -  account  which  was  not  more  than  10  years  old  at  that  time  was  taken  out  and  destroyed.  Impression 
books,  letter  files,  miscellaneous  books  and  reports,  canceled  checks  and  papers  of  that  character 
that  were  more  than  6  years  old,  he  set  aside  and  had  burned  with  the  books  of  account  and  other 
1^       refuse  matter  selected  by  him. 

?5l       He  knows  from  his  personal  examination  and  selection  that  there  were  destroyed  no  books  of 

iTuK    account  less  than  10  years  old,  and  no  other  material  less  than  6  years  old,  all  books  and  papers  within 

"f    those  lunits  remaining  in  the  warehouse;  that  between  that  time  and  November,  1898,  from  time  to 

'     time,  there  was  sent  out  and  burned  waste  material  of  the  kind  herein  described,  but  no  books  of 

account,  and  about  November  19, 1898,  another  lot  of  refuse  matter,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 

tesdmony  taken  before  H.  C.  Mason,  notary  public.    The  quantity  then  burned  was  not  larger,  nor 

as-       waaitscharacterotherthan  that  which  currently  comes  out  and  is  destroyed.    Since  that  time— and 

tj,'-'       while  the  testimony  was  being  taken  before  Mason,  the  notary  public— another  batch  of  refuse  has 

,u','       been  sent  out  and  destroyed  at  the  cooper-shop  furnace.    At  none  of  these  times  has  affiant  known  of 

'«.,       books  of  account  being  burned,  except  at  the  time  above  mentioned  by  him. 

,",  There  never  has  been  secrecy  about  the  destruction  of  this  refuse  matter.  It  has  always  taken 
,/,  place  in  open  day  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  defendant's  employees,  and  conducted 
J"^  by  men  not  specially  selected  for  the  purpose,  but  any  of  the  company's  workmen  who  might  happen 
to  be  detailed  by  their  foreman  therefor.  Amant  has  never  had  any  instructions  as  to  secrecy,  nor 
I  have  any  ever  been  given  by  him,  and  he  has  never  known  of  anything  being  burned  except  waste 
Dl^>  and  refuse  material. 
uT  Chakles  C.  Hogan. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  said  Charles  C.  Hogan  before  me  this  3d  day  of  January,  1899. 
[NOTAEIAL  SEAL.]  H.  O.  JoNES,  Notary  Public. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

The  State  or  Ohio  ex  bel.  F.  S.  Monnett,    Attorney-General,!    ,a,^„„.,       -iKinj    •      o 
p,  ,,„-.,-„  '  '     Affidavit.      Filed    in    Su- 

i-LAiNTiFt,  I      pjgme  Court  January  5, 

I  1 QQQ 

;,~  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  Defendant.  J        ° 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Otiyahoga  Couniy,  ss: 

S.  H.  ToLLES,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  says  that  he  is  an  attorney  at  law 
and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kline,  Carr,  Tolles  &  Goff,  attorneys  for  the  defendant  in  the  contempt 
!:'.  proceeding  herein;  that  regardless  of  the  orders  heretofore  made  appointing  a  commissioner  before 
'■^^  whom  parties  to  this  contempt  proceeding  were  directed  to  take  their  evidence  in  this  action,  the 
attorney-general,  late  in  the  evening  of  December  19,  1898,  served  notice  upon  affiant's  firm  that 
■„_  depositions  would  be  taken  in  this  proceeding  in  the  office  of  Harry  C.  Mason,  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
^^  land,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  December,  ]898,  and  caused  subpoenas  to  be  issued  by  the  said  Harry  C. 
■  ■  Mason,  as  notary  public,  for  sundry  witnesses  ro  appear  before  him  at  that  time. 

,  That  said  Harry  C.  Mason  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  State,  being  one  of  the  counsel 

™  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  law  by  the  food  commissioner  and  the  attorney-general  to  repre- 
-^       sent  the  State  in  prosecutions  brought  for  violations  of  the  pure-food  laws. 

■:•':  That  thereupon,  at  the  time  fixed  in  said  notice,  and  over  the  protest  of  affiant  as  such  counsel,  the 

-■^  attorney-general  proceeded  to  examine  witnesses  before  said  Mason,  acting  as  such  notary  public; 
-,7  that  there  were  present  on  said  day  at  such  hearing  Victor  Bkorklund,  an  engineer;  Charles  Ander- 
'^  son,  a  foreman;  Denman  Bolton,  a  night  watchman;  C.  A.  Birch,  a  night  watchman,  and  NelsAnder- 
'•''-^  son,  a  fireman,  all  in  the  employment  of  the  Cleveland  Arcade  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
a'^'-  were  examined  upon  some  supposed  theory  that  some  books  of  the  defendant  had  been  burned  under 
*        boilers  of  said  Arcade  Company. 

i'^  In  addition  thereto,  one  Ludwig  Darmstaetter,  a  Bohemian  rabbi,  was  examined  by  the  attorney- 

I'E^       general,  and  testified  that,  being  one  evening  in  a  saloon,  he  overheard  some  Bohemians  talking  about 
>  >;        hauling  papers  and  books  from  the  Euclid  avenue  office  of  this  defendant  to  its  works. 
a;'  There  were  called  by  him,  also,  one  Edward  O'Heam,  a  teamster  in  the  employment  of  this  defend- 

■!i^  ant,  and  one  Cornelius  O'Heam,  employed  in  the  car  shops  of  this  defendant,  to  prove  that  on  or 
jt;.  about  November  19  they  assisted  in  hauling  some  boxes  and  sacks  of  loose  paper  from  defendant's 
;ff.        office  to  the  warehouse  at  its  No.  1  works. 

:;>-  The  hearing  then  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  Thursday.    Thursday  morning  the  attomey- 

W  general  produced  Emanuel  Pollack,  a  saloonkeeper,  from  whom  Edward  O'Heam  rented  rooms, who 
lii        testified  that  when  O'Heam,  the  teamster,  returned  home  on  the  evening  of  November  19,  being  a 

little  late,  he  said  he  had  been  hauling  some  boxes. 
f::<  Also  a  witness,  John  McNirney,  whose  testimony  occupied  about  30  printed  pages,  testified  that  on 

S'fi  the  morning  of  November  19  he  assisted  in  burning  up  some  books  and  papers  at  one  of  the  furnaces 
}.«  of  the  defendant;  went  down  to  the  block  later  in  the  day  and  hauled  some  boxes  and  sacks  of  loose 
n-  paper  to  the  warehouse,  and  on  Monday  morning  assisted  in  burning  some  sacks  of  loose  paper  and 
f  some  of  the  contents  of  the  boxes  in  one  of  the  defendant's  furnaces.  He  wound  up  his  testimony 
J.-  with  the  statement  that  there  was  no  secret  about  the  transaction;  that  all  the  employees  of  the  car 
5^  shops  knew  of  the  burning,  and  supposed  and  understood  that  what  was  being  burned  was  waste 
^V  paper.  The  witnesses  further  testifled^that  the  burning  was  done  in  the  forenoon,  in  broad  daylight, 
f^t  ana  in  the  presence  of  the  hundreds  of  employees  of  the  defendant's  car  shops. 
,{(■  At  the  conclusion  of  the  taking  of  the  testimony  of  McNirney  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  4 

0\  0  clock,  at  which  time  the  attorney-general  examined  Charles  C.  Hogan,  superintendent  of  the 
ff  j™ndant's  No.  1  works,  who  testified  as  to  the  burning  of  waste  paper  and  impression  books,  and  to 
«-'  ,Sv    *  ^^^*  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  transaction. 

Thereupon,  it  having  appeared  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  that  one  Moran,  an 
employee  of  the  defendant,  assisted  McNirney  in  the  wort  done  by  him,  and  they  had  been  desig- 
nated for  this  service  by  George  Field,  foreman  of  the  defendant's  car  shops,  and  that  men  named 
Gabehne,  Sehaff,  and  Becker  assisted  in  the  teaming  of  the  boxes  from  the  defendant's  office  to  the 
, ,        works,  the  attorney-general  announced  that  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  serve  these  people  with 
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process,  but  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  would  be  obliged  to  adjourn  until  the  next  day,  Friday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  intimating  as  usual  that  the  delendunt  was  keeping  these  witnesses  hidden. 

Thereupon  affiant  produced  the  witnesses  Moran  and  George  Field  tor  examination  by  theattornev- 
gencral,  and  also,  having  ascertained  the  names  ol  the  firemen  at  each  of  the  furnaces  at  which  burn- 
ings were  had,  and  of  the  clerk  who  had  superintended  the  burning  at  one  of  the  furnaces,  Mr.  Hogan 
having  superintended  it  at  the  other,  produced  to  the  attorney-general  the  two  firemen  and  the  clerk 
In  charge,  whose  name  was  Stanbury.  Gabeline,  ShalT,  and  Becker  not  then  being  at  work  for  the 
defendant,  affiant  was  unable  to  produce  them. 

Thereupon,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  attorney-general  examined  the  witnesses  Field  and 
Moran,  but  declined  to  examine  the  fireman  and  clerk,  who  were  the  only  other  persons  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  transaction  directly,  but,  inasmuch  as  affiant  had  failed  to  get  the  witnesses 
Shall,  Gabeline,  and  Becker,  announced  that  they  were  the  only  ones  whom  he  really  cared  to 
examine,  and  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  these  witnesses  could  be  found. 

Thereupon  affiant,  having  ascertained  the  homes  of  the  witnesses  Gabeline  and  ShafE,  sent  for 
them  .so  that  they  might  be  examined,  desiring  that  any  person  who  knew  anything  about  the  trans- 
action might  be  accessible  to  the  attorney-general;  but  on  inquiry  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Mason  it  was 
learned  that  the  hearing  had  been  adjourned  until  Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock;  that  upon  attend- 
ing said  hearing  at  said  hour  it  was  ascertained  that  the  attorney-general  had  the  night  before  left 
the  city. 

A  transcript  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  attorney-general  before  the 
notary  public  is  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  affidavit,  so  that  the  court  may  see  the  character 
thereof. 

Affiant  believes  that  said  pretended  taking  of  depositions  was  not  done  in  good  faith,  with  the 
design  of  using  same  in  court,  and  that  none  of  the  matters  therein  contained  are  material,  relevant, 
or  important  to  any  issue  in  this  action,  but  believes  that  the  same  were  taken  without  design  of 
using  them  as  evidence  herein,  but  merely  as  a  fishing  expedition. 

That  during  the  taking  of  said  testimony  and  upon  December  22,  1898,  at  about  10  o'clock,  the 
attorney-general  said  to  the  affiant  that  it  was  then  time  to  adjourn  and  go  over  to  the  commissioner, 
who  was  ready  to  begin  taking  testimony.  Affiant  replied  that  the  defendant  had  no  notice  that  the 
taking  of  any  testimony  before  the  commissioner  was  designed,  except  as  the  statement  had  appeared 
in  the  morning  paper  of  that  day;  that  the  attorney-general  was  that  morning  going  to  have  the- 
books  of  the  defendant  produced  and  examine  its  officers,  and  the  attorney-general  left  the  office  of 
the  notary  to  attend  said  hearing.  Affiant  was  not  present  before  the  commissioner,  but  attaches 
hereto  and  makes  a  part  hereof  a  stenographic  account  of  what  took  place  at  that  time. 

S.  H.  TOLLES. 

Sworn  to  before  me  by  the  said  S.  H.  Tolles  and  by  him  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  3d  day  of 
January,  1899. 

[NOTARIAL  SEAL.]  C.  H.  Gale,  Notary  Public. 

The  foregoing  are  the  substantial  parts  of  all  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses 
in  the  matter  of  burning  books. 

Consider  Monnett's  treatment  of  the  facts  above  recited. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  May  16,  1899,  with  all  this 
evidence  known  to  him,  he  submitted  to  the  commission  only  the  testimony  of 
McNirney  in  direct  examination,'  which  closed  with  the  question  by  Monnett  in  the 
form  of  a  statement,  as  follows:  "  I  was  informed  he  could,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  subpoena  him  yet,"  meaning  that  they  had  not  at  that  time  been  able  to  get 
the  testimony  of  Hogan,  who,  according  to  McNirney,  ' '  could  tell  more  about  it  than 
he  could." 

Is  it  not  clear  that  Monnett  intended  to  have  the  commission  believe  that  Hogan 
had  not  testified,  and  that  the  principal  witness  to  the  charge  of  burning  was  McNir- 
ney, when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hogan  testified  on  the  same  day  that  McNirney  did, 
was  the  next  witness,  was  voluntarily  produced  by  the  Standard,  and  was  examined 
by  Monnett?  He  suppressed  that  part  of  the  evidence  known  to  him  of  McNirney, 
and  the  evidence  of  Hogan  and  Moran,  all  to  the  effect  that  the  stuff  burned  was 
waste  paper  and  old  books,  the  testimony  of  Hogan  and  Moran  that  such  destruction 
of  old  books  and  papers  was  of  frequent  occurrence  and  submitted  the  first  part  only 
of  McNirney' 8  testimony,  closing  with  his  own  question  in  the  form  of  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  Hogan,  who  knew  more  about  the  burn- 
ing than  McNirney  did.  There  was  in  his  evidence  both  suppression  of  truth  and 
suggestion  of  falsehood;  and  now  after  two  years  granted  for  reflection  and  repent- 
ance, thoroughly  discredited  by  the  records  of  the  court  he  represents,  he  again 
returns  to  the  charge  in  his  affidavit ''  filed  before  the  commission  in  June,  1901,  pre- 
tending he  has  found  new  evidence.  I  leave  him  face  to  face  with  the  record  that 
the  commission  may  judge. 

.7AMBS   W.    LEE. 

In  relation  to  the  denial  of  James  W.  Lee  that  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  a  trust,'  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  his  definition  of  a  trust,  to  wit:  "A  corporation 
or  combination  of  corporations  intending  to  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly  in  any 
industry. ' '  Under  this  definition  there  are  no  trusts.  Mr.  Lee  admits  that  a  portion 
of  the  stock  of  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  held  in  a  voting  trust.  I  am  informed  by 
able  lawyers  that  a  voting  trust  has  been  held  to  be  illegal  as  often  as  the  question 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Eeport  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  303-306. 

2  See  pp.  657-669,  this  volume. 
sSee  pp.  659-660,  this  volume. 
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has  been  raised  in  the  courts,  including  the  highest  court  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  in 
which  the  Pure  Oil  Compan}'  is  organized.  I  desire  also  to  reiterate  m}'  former  state- 
ment as  to  approaches  to  us  of  man_y  connected  with  the  Pure  Oil  Company  in  rela- 
tion to  sale  and  combination  and  to  say  that  Jlr.  Lee's  suggestion  did  include  a 
combination  of  interests  of  the  competitive  pipe  lines. 

H.    L.    LOCKWOOD. 

My  former  testimony,'  which  gave  stati.stics  and  figures  in  refutation  of  wild  state- 
ments of  M.  L.  IjOckwood,  need  only  be  referred  to  as  an  answer  to  his  subsequent 
affidavit.  One  point,  however,  deserves  some  comment,  as  certain  newspapers  have 
already  been  misled  by  ;\lr.  Lockwood's  statement.  The  Xew  Y(irkA\'orld  on  June 
21, 1901,  announced  editorially  that  "affidavits  just  submitted  to  the  Indur<trial  Com- 
mission by  M.  L.  Lockwood,  of  Buffalo,  afford  evidence  to  the  effect  that  at  acertain 
date  the  Standard  Oil  combine  was  shipping  its  tanks  to  Germany  at  2  cents  per  gallon, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  charging  its  customers  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  where  it 
has  no  competitors,  25  cents  pergallon."  This  wasthe  substance  of  Mr,  Lockwood's 
original  statement^  to  the  commission  and  it  was  denied  1  ly  me.  In  his  last  affidavit' 
he  reasserts  the  truth  of  his  former  statement  and  attempts  to  establish  it  by  showing — 

1st.  That  the  independent  refineries  exported  oil,  which  after  deducting  commis- 
sions and  other  expenses,  netted  the  refineries  something  over  2  cents  per  gallon. 
This  is  very  far  from  proof  of  the  assertion  that  oil  is  put  into  tank  steamers  for  Ger- 
many at  2  cents  per  gallon.  The  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  should  see  the  dif- 
ference between  a  selling  price  and  a  net  profit.  If  the  independent  refineries  netted 
2  cents  per  gallon  they  did  remarkably  well.  Further  to  sustain  the  assertion  under 
oath  that  the  monopoly  forces  the  people  of  Texas  to  pay  2-5  cents  per  gallon  for  oil 
burned  in  their  lamps,  he  produced  affidavits  from  residents  of  Orange  County,  Tex., 
and  Orange  County,  Fla.,  that  the  usual  price  of  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil  in  those  coun- 
ties was  i?l.  Suppose  this  to  be  true.  How  does  it  show  that  the  monopoly,  aided 
by  the  railways,  forced  that  price?  That  was  the  retail  price  in  a  remote  section, 
and  how  many  middlemen's  profits  had  been  added  to  the  wholesale  price  is  not 
shown.  Besides,  oil  transported  such  a  distance  in  cans  is  not  expected  to  be  the 
cheapest.  It  is  transportation  in  bulk  that  enables  oil  to  be  retailed  cheaply  at  dis- 
tant points.  The  result  of  Mr.  Lockwood's  statement  is  that  neither  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  nor  any  of  its  competitors  sold  oil  for  Germany  at  2  cents  per  gallon, 
and  that  monopoly,  backed  by  railway  favoritism,  did  not  force  the  people  of  Texas 
and  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  per  gallon  for  oil  they  burned  in  their  lamps. 

CHAKLES   B.    ^rATTHEWS. 

In  relation  to  the  affidavit  of  Charles  B.  ilatthews,*  I  need  only  appeal  to  the 
record,  which  is  the  only  correct  evidence  as  to  the  facts.  Matthews  appeared  before 
a  committee  of  Congress  in  1888  and  swore  as  in  his  present  affidavit  to  facts  of  which 
the  record  is  the  only  correct  evidence.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  not  permitted 
by  that  committee  to  put  witnesses  on  the  stand  to  contradict  Matthews  as  to  sjie- 
cific  statements,  but  was  allowed  to  put  their  entire  record  in  evidence.  It  did  so, 
and  it  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  Those  who  read  it  will  easily 
find  that  there  was  not  in  that  case  a  particle  of  evidence  against  any  member  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  upon  which  any  court  could  have  held  them,  and  the  record, 
supplemented  by  the  subsequent  affidavits  of  several  of  the  jurors,  shows  that  the 
Everests  were  only  convicted  of  enticing  away  a  workman  under  contract,  and  that, 
too,  a  workman  who  had  been  seduced  away  from  them  and  carried  with  him  the 
secrets  of  the  Everests's  manufactory  to  incorporate  into  a  rival  manufactory. 

Jxo.  D.  Akchbold. 

State  of  New  York,  City  and  County  of  Xev:  York,  ss: 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  the  aforesaid  State  and  city,  personajlly  appeared  J. 
D.  Archbold,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  saith  the  facts  above  set  forth  are  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day 
of  July,  1901. 

[seal.]  Walter  F.  Livingston, 

Xotiin/  Publir. 

Kings  County  certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  506-80. 

2Ibid..  p.  394. 

'See  pp.  661-666,  this  volume. 

*See  pp.  646-651,  this  volume. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION. 

Presented  to  the  Industrial  Commission  by  W.  B.  Foster,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Total  production,  in  barrels  of  4S  gallons  each,  by  years,  from  .^S86  to  1900,  both  inclusive, 
of  crude  petroleum,  known  as  Lima  oil,  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  northwestern  Ohio, 
and  aggregate  sum  realized  for  same  at  average  price  for  each  year. 


Year. 

Production. 

Average 
price. 

Total  value. 

1886 

Barrels. 
649,881 
5,152,709 
9,682,683 
12,186,564 
15,078,378 
17,452,612 
15,867,575 
15,982,097 
17,296,510 
20,236,741 
25,255,870 
22,793,033 
17,128,897 
17,183,804 
18,229,983 

Cents. 
37J 
16 
16 
15 
30 
30 
36 
47 
48 
7U 
66S 
48 
61} 
891 
98i 

8M3,705.37 

772,906.36 

1,452,402.46 

1,827,989.60 

4,523,613.40 

5,323,046.66 

5,811,499.34 

7,531,663.2-2 

8,202,324.80 

14,619,861.66 

16,858,293.22 

10,940,665  84 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892.. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

10, 577  093  87 

1899 

15,442,943.84 
17,966,633.28 

1900 

Total  .. 

230,177,337 

121,984,327.89 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny  County,  ss: 
W.  B.  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  has  been  com- 
piled by  him  from  the  most  reliable  statistics  attainable,  and  is  believed  to  be 
approximately  correct. 

W.  B.  Foster. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th.  day  of  March,  1901. 
[seal.]  •  James  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Public. 


Total  production,  in  barrels  of  4^  gallons  each,  by  years,  from  1869  to  1877,  both  inclusive, 
of  crude  petroleum,  knovm  as  "Pennsylvania  petroleum,"  in  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  eastern  Ohio,  and  aggregate  sum  realized  for  same  at 
average  price  for  each  year. 


Year. 

Production. 

Average 
price. 

Total  value. 

1859 

Barrels. 
8,500 
650,000 
2,118,000 
3,056,000 
2,631,000 
2,116,200 
2,497,700 
3,697,600 
3,347,300 
3,715,800 
4,215,000 
6,659,000 
6,795,000 
6,539,100 
9,893,786 

10,926,946 

11,987,614 
9, 120, 669 

13,337,363 

$20.00 
9.60 
.52 
1.05 
3.15 
8.15' 
6.59 
3.75 
2.40 
3.62* 
5.60 
3.90 
4.40 
3.76 
1.80 
1.16 
1.241 
2.578, 
2.39,8, 

$170,000.00 

1860 

6,240,000.00 

1861 

1,101,360.00 

1862 

3,208,800.00 

1863 

8,287,650.00 

1864 

17,247,030.00 

1865 

16,459,843.00 

1866 • 

18,490,625.00 

1867 , 

8,033,520.00 

1868 

13,469,676.00 

1869 

23,604,000.00 

1870 

22,070,100.00 

1871 

25,498,000.00 

1872 

24,511,625.00 

1873 

17, 808, 814. 80 

1874 

12,565,986.76 

1876 

I       14,954,423.71 

1876 

23,497,123.51 

1877 

31,926,312.68 

Total 

101,212,377 

284,244,889.45 
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State  of  Pennsylv.\ni.\, 

Allegheny  Ccmnty,  ss: 
W.  B.  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  has  been  com- 
piled by  him  from  the  most  reliable  statistics  attainable,  and  is  believed  to  be 
approximately  correct. 

W.  B.  Foster. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  March,  1901. 
[seal.]  James  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Public. 


Total  production,  in  barrels  of  4~  gallons  each,  by  years,  from  1818  to  1900,  both  inclusive, 
of  crude  petroleum,  known  as  "Pennsylvania  petroleum,"  in  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Xew  York,  and  southeastern  Ohio,  and  aggregate  sum  realized  for  same 
'    al  average  price  for  each  year. 


,                                            Year. 

Production. 

Average 
price. 

SI.  171 
.851 
.941 
.851 
.784 
1.05J 
.83j 
.881 
.71? 
.668 
.87 
.941 
.86t 
.66J 
.66i 
.64 
.83} 
1.351 
1.19 
.788 
.911 
1.29t 
1.351 

Total  value. 

1878                          

Barrels. 

15,381,641 

19,894,288 

26,245,571 

27,561.376 

30,053,300 

23,302,021 

23,952,290 

21,528,621 

26,603,945 

22,873,450 

16, 905, 890 

22, 349, 825 

30,067,307 

35,839,777 

33,425,877 

31,362,890 

30,781,924 

30,959,139 

33,970,222 

35,165,990 

31,711,857 

33, 050, 076 

35,664,889 

S18, 015, 772. 02 

1879                                                                   

16,936,012.66 
24, 703, 643. 70 

1880 

1881              

23,496,073.04 
23,591,840.60 
24, 671, 014. 73 

1882                                        

1883 

1884 

20, 030, 102. 51 

1886                 .                   

19,025,918.82 
18,988,565.74 
15, 239, 436. 06 

1886                                                            

1887 

1888 

14,708,124.80 
21,036,772.78 
26,045,804.69 
23, 967,  aw.  87 

1889                                         

1890                                                              

1891 

1892 

18,551,361.73 
20, 072, 249. 60 

1893  .      .                                                       

1894 

25,779,861.36 

1895 

41,872,235.50 
40, 424, 564. 18 

1896 

1897                                                                                         

27,561,326.19 
28,897,429.62 

1898 

1899 

42, 758, 635. 82 

1900 

48,236,762.37 

Total 

638,652,166 

584, 610, 267. 78 

State  op  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny  County,  ss: 
W.  B.  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  has  been  com- 
piled by  him  from  the  most  reliable  statistics  attainable  and  is  believed  to  be  approx- 
imately correct. 

W.  B.  Foster. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  March,  1901. 
[seal.]  James  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Public. 

natio:n^al  starch  company. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  W.  F.  PIEL,  JR., 

President  National  Starch  Company. 

The  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  of  Kentucky  was  organized  in  1890. 
I  was  vice-president  of  that  company  until  1892,  when  I  was  elected  president.  I 
remained  president  of  that  company  until  its  reorganization  into  the  National  Starch 
Company.  Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
I  was  a  starch  manufacturer  in  Indianapolis  with  the  William  F.  Piel  Company.       •'' 

The  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  organized  in  1890,  combined  some  20 
factories  at  first  and  after  that  leased  one.  In  1900  it  was  reorganized.  Four  different 
factories,  up  to  that  time  independent  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, were  organized  into  a  new  company  called  the  United  Starch  Company.     In 
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1899  these  4  factories  had  a  capacity  of  about  one-third  of  the  capacity  of  the  National 
Starch  Company.  In  1900  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
United  Starch  Company  were  consolidated  into  the  National  Starch  Compjany,  the 
present  organization. 

The  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  had  an  authorized  capital  of 
110,500,000.  Of  this  amount  $5,000,000  were  common  stock,  $3,000,000  preferred 
stock,  $2,500,000  second  preferred  stock.  Besides  there  was  an  authorized  bond 
issue  of  $4,500,000.  Of  this  authorized  issue  there  were  issued  in  fact  $4,450,700  of 
common  stock,  $2,219,400  of  first  preferred  stock,  $1,846,800  of  second  preferred  stock, 
and  $4,300,000  of  bonds. 

In  the  organization  of  this  earlier  company  Mr.  Chester  W.  Chapin  acted  aa  the 
promoter.  A  promoting  company,  called  the  Cumberland  Investment  and  Security 
Company,  was  organized  to  buy  in  the  separate  plants.  I  believe,  although  I  was 
not  myself  personally  engaged  in  the  promotion,  that  this  promoting  company  bought 
the  separate  plants,  paying  for  them  in  cash  and  in  the  various  securities  mentioned 
above  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  Although  each  plant  was 
bought  separately,  and  although  the  vendors  of  the  different  plants  were  not 
informed  how  much  was  paid  for  the  others,  they  were  each  given  to  understand 
that  the  same  basis  of  division  as  between  cash  and  the  various  kinds  of  securities 
was  given  to  them  all.  The  pay  of  the  promoters  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  securities  issued.  No  one  knew  exactly  what  the  sum  total  was  that  was 
paid  for  the  different  plants. 

Each  one  of  the  vendors  was  also  required,  in  addition  to  the  delivery  of  his  plants, 
to  turn  in  a  certain  amount  of  cash  to  serve  as  running  capital  for  the  organization. 
The  amount  of  cash  turned  in  was  about  the  same  as  the  cash  received  from  the  pro- 
moters in  part  payment  for  the  plants.  The  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  organ- 
ization were  substantially  as  follows: 

(1)  There  had  been  among  the  different  plants  very  severe  competition  for  a 
number  of  years.  Very  many  of  them  were  working  at  less  than  their  full  capacity— 
in  many  cases  producing  about  half  of  their  capacity.  Some  half  a  dozen  of  them 
had  been  closed  entirely;  some  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  best  ones  were 
making  some  money,  but  not  much.  In  this  period  of  severe  competition  the 
poorer  plants,  feeling  the  necessity  of  realizing  rapidly  on  their  products,  were  cut- 
ting prices  very  badly — in  many  cases  down  to  or  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
chief  danger  to  the  industry  seemed  to  come  from  these  poorer  plants.  At  the  time 
of  the  proposed  organization,  the  managers  of  the  best  plants  did  not  know  fully  the 
exact  situation  regarding  the  poorer  ones,  otherwise  they  might  possibly  have  found 
it  better  to  remain  outside  of  the  organization  and  to  attempt  to  drive  the  poorer 
plants  completely  out  of  existence.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  produc- 
ing capacity  of  all  the  plants  together  was  considerably  beyond  the  need  of  the 
market  at  remunerative  rates. 

As  soon  as  the  combination  was  made  some  of  the  poorer  plants  were  closed  and 
the  business  was  concentrated  into  about  ten  of  the  best  establishments,  which  were 
run  at  their  full  capacity. 

There  had  been  before  the  organization  a  surplus  of  stock  on  hand,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of.  In  consequence,  for  a  part  of  the  first  year  the  amount  of 
the  output  of  the  new  organization  was  probably  less  than  that  of  the  separate  estab- 
lishments existing  before  the  organization.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  surplus  was 
disposed  of,  the  output  was  increased  to  beyond  what  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
entire  output  has  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since. 

(2)  Besides  the  removal  of  this  ruinous  competition,  it  was  expected  that  many 
economies  could  be  secured  by  the  combination,  especially  through  the  closing  of  the 
poorer  plants  and  the  running  of  the  others  to  their  full  capacity.  It  was  expected 
that  considerable  saving  could  be  made  in  this  way  in  the  wages  of  high-priced  men, 
such  as  managers,  superintendents,  chief  engineers,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  one  such  man 
was  needed  for  every  separate  factory,  but  one  could  manage  a  large  one  about  as 
efficiently  as  he  could  a  small  one. 

(3)  It  was  expected,  also,  that  much  could  be  saved  in  avoiding  cross  freights. 
Before  the  organization  the  eastern  factories,  for  instance,  had  been  shipping  starch 
far  to  the  West,  while  some  of  the  western  factories  had  been  shipping  starch  to 
New  York.  After  the  organization,  inasmuch  as  the  sales  are  all  made  from  the  cen- 
tral office  in  New  York  City,  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  for  cross  freights 
was  entirely  avoided. 

As  has  been  said,  the  selling  for  all  of  the  different  plants  is  all  done  from  the  one 
New  York  establishment.  In  like  manner  the  buying  of  the  main  supplies  is  also 
done  from  the  central  office,  but  local  supplies  are  bought  by  the  managers  of  the 
different  factories. 

(4)  There  was  also  a  considerable  saving  in  the  better  organization  of  the  travel- 
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ing  men  and  of  the  local  agents.     There  has  been  a  territorial  division  between  dif- 
ferent agents,  so  that  cross  railroad  fares  and  useless  traveling  expenses  are  avoided. 

(5)  Tnere  has  been  likewise  a  better  concentration  of  the  managing  talent  of  the 
different  superintendents  and  heads  of  departments.  It  is  estimated  that  there  has 
been  saved  at  least  one-half  of  the  cost  of  selling  the  product. 

Speaking  generally,  there  have  been  higher  wages  in  several  departments,  but  on 
the  whole  there  can  not  be  noticed  much  of  any  change.  The  wages  paid  to  ordi- 
nary hand  labor  have  run  from  ?1.35  to  $1.75  per  day.  The  wages  now  are  higher 
than  they  were  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  before  the  organization  of  the  National 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  .  There  would  probably  have  been  an  advance  in 
wi^es  during  the  last  two  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of 
depression  in  1893  to  1895  there  was  no  reduction  in  wages,  but  the  standard  of  the 
years  before  was  steadily  maintained. 

The  prices  of  starch  have  been  made  more  profitable  to  the  organization  than  it 
was  to  the  individual  producers,  owing  in  part  to  the  methods  of  production,  in  part 
to  the  greater  ability  to  regulate  the  supply  in  the  market  to  the  normal  demand. 
Before  the  organization  was  formed  there  was  frequently  a  cutting  of  prices  which 
was  very  injurious  to  the  trade,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  surplus  stocks^ 

The  chief  disadvantage  in  industrial  combinations,  in  my  opinion,  is  found  in  the 
tendency  to  overcapitalization.  In  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 
there  was  beyond  question  an  excessive  capitalization.  Since  the  reorganization  the 
water  in  the  stock  has  been  considerably  reduced,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  National  Starch  Company  is  overcapitalized. 

At  the  present  time  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Com- 
pany represent  substantially  the  tangible  assets.  The  common  stock  represents  the 
good  will,  including  the  brands  and  the  special  processes  of  the  company.  Some  of 
the  brands  are  very  valuable — the  consumers  insisting  upon  securing  just  those  and 
no  others.  There  are  a  large  number  of  brands  manufactured,  but  a  few  have  a 
special  popularity. 

It  must  be  said  that  overcapitalization  is  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  safeguard  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  bring  in  competi- 
tion. The  effort  on  the  part  of  a  company  to  pay  dividends  on  its  capital  stock  will 
naturally  lead  to  a  pushing  of  the  prices  upward  to  an  extent  which  brings  competi- 
tors into  the  field,  and  which  in  this  way  keeps  competition  so  active  that  in  reality 
prices  will  be  kept  down  well  toward  the  lowest  margin^ 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  industrial  combinations,  have,  in  my  opinion,  done 
good,  and,  speaking  generally,  they  have  reduced  prices. 

The  National  Starch  Company  has  a  large  export  business,  its  market  being  sub- 
stantially the  world.  They  sell  in  practically  every  civilized  country,  besides  sup- 
plying a  large  proportion  of  the  home  market.  "While  in  individual  cases  the  foreign 
prices  are  cut  below  the  home  prices,  in  order  to  secure  and  hold  a  market,  speaking 
generally  this  is  not  the  case.  Foreign  prices  are  made  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  the  home  prices,  and,  on  account  of  the  added  cost  of  transportation,  range 
regularly  somewhat  higher. 

The  earlier  form  of  the  combination,  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
produced  about  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.  Since  the  last  reor- 
ganization and  the  acquisition  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  the  National  Starch 
Company  produces  probably  85  per  cent  and  upward  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
country. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  combinations,  a  reasonable  publicity  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  business  from  year  to  year  is  advocated.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
methods  of  promotion  must  in  the  main  be  kept  secret,  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  any  organization  at  all.  Ever  since  the  year  1882,  efforts  had  been  made 
inthestorch  business  to  form -some  kind  of  an  organization  that  should  be  able  to 
regulate  the  supply,  but  without  success,  owing  chiefly  to  the  jealousies  among  the 
individual  manufacturers.  When  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  was 
organized,  the  promoters  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  purchase  price  of  the  separate 
establishments  entirely  secret  in  order  to  avoid  this  jealousy  among  the  vendors. 

Beyond  this  reasonable  publicity,  no  further  legislation  seems  advisable. 

Wm.  F.  Piel,  Jb. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

1  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Wm.  F.  Piel,  Jr. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  June,  1901. 
[seal.]  H.  R.  Wintejkbottom, 

Notary  Public,  Queens  County,  N.  Y. 
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Average  prices  of  com  and  starch  from  1890  to  1900,  inclusive. 

Year. 

Corn  per 
bushel. 

Starch  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Com  per 
bushel. 

Starch  per 
pound. 

1890 

Cents. 
48.1 
70.4 
54 
49.9 
60.9 
47.7 

Cents. 
4.1 
3.7 
3.1 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 

1896 

Cents. 
34 

31.9 
37.6 
41.3 
45.3 

Cents. 

2.7 

2.1 

1.9 

2 

2.) 

1891 

1897 

1892 

1898           

1893 

1899 

1894 

1900 

1895 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 


AFFIDAVIT   OF   MR.   J.   HERBERT   BAGG, 

Secretary  of  the  General  Chemical  Company. 

The  General  Chemical  Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  in 
February,  1899,  and  began  business  on  March  1,  1899.  Its  business  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  mixed 
acid  for  manufacturers  of  explosives,  acetic  acid,  salt  cake,  glauber's  salt,  silicate  of 
soda,  bichloride  of  tin,  sulphur  in  various  forms,  crystal  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina, 
etc. 

When  the  company  was  formed  it  bought  the  property  of  12  previously  exist- 
ing companies,  including  19  separate  plants.  Three  other  plants  have  since  been 
acquired.  No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  company  and  no 
underwriting  syndicate.  The  consolidation  was  effected  entirely  by  agreement  among 
those  engaged  in  the  business.  An  appraisal  committee  was  formed  of  engineers 
and  manufacturers  and  it  determined  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  physical  plants.  Pay- 
ment was  made  for  the  plants,  on  this  valuation,  in  preferred  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany at  par,  but  preferred  stock  was  not  given  for  any  property  on  which  the  owners 
were  not  earning  at  least  8  per  cent  per  annum  net  profit.  By  virtue  of  this  restric- 
tion some  plants  were  paid  for  with  common  stock;  not  the  entire  property  of  any 
concern,  but  particular  plants  for  particular  branches  of  manufacture.  In  such  cases 
the  common  stock  was  taken  at  par  in  payment  for  the  plants  at  their  appraised  val- 
uation. The  remainder  of  the  common  stock  was  issued  in  payment  for  intangible 
property  of  the  companies  consolidated.  Under  tuis  head  would  be  included  some 
yearly  contracts  of  sale,  of  the  character  customarily  entered  into  by  large  buyers 
of  chemicals,  certain  trade-marks,  and  the  good  will  of  the  establishments  bought. 
Good  will  has  a  higher  real  value  in  the  chemical  trade  than  in  some  others.  Users 
of  chemicals  are  accustomed  to  use  the  products  of  particular  makers.  They  are 
loath  to  make  a  change,  because  they  are  not  sure  of  obtaining  the  same  results  from 
the  products  of  other  makers.  An  established  trade  has,  therefore,  a  distinct  value. 
The  valuation  of  the  intangible  property  was  based,  in  part,  upon  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  several  constituent  companies  for  5i  years  before  the  consolidation.  The 
estimated  value  of  intangible  property,  and  the  issue  of  common  stock  based  on  it, 
had  no  fixed  relation  to  the  estimated  value  of  tangible  property  and  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  company  started  with  an  ample  working  cash  capital  and  without 
any  bonded  or  floating  debt. 

The  hope  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  connpetition  was  one  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  but  the  main  reason  was  the 
expectation  of  effecting  economies  in  production  and  sale.  Considerable  economies 
have,  in  fact,  been  realized.  The  greatest  gain  was  the  economy  in  production,  due 
to  the  control  of  the  manufacturing  department  and  of  the  buying  from  the  central 
office.  While  the  details  of  both  buying  and  selling  are  managed  by  the  branch  or 
district  offices,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  a  general  control  is  maintained  at 
the  central  office,  and  large  contracts  are  made  there.  An  appreciable  saving  in  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  is  effected  through  buying  for  all  our  plants  together. 

A  considerable  saving  in  cross  freight  rates  on  our  heavy  goods  is  effected.  The 
company  gains  by  the  common  use  in  all  its  plants  of  certain  patents  and  improved 
processes.  The  manufacture  of  goods  under  certain  trade-marks  at  other  factories 
than  those  to  which  the  trade-marks  formerly  belonged  has  been  found  practicable 
to  some  extent,  and  has  been  a  source  of  saving  through  the  diminution  of  freights 
on  such  trade-mark  goods.    This  policy  has  not,  however,  been  applied  to  any  con- 
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siderable  extent.  The  number  of  salesmen  is  practically  the  same  as  before  consoli- 
dation. It  is  expected  that  a  saving  may  hereafter  be  effected  by  closing  some  of  the 
smaller  and  less  efficient  plants.  This  has  not  yet  been  possible,  because  a  strong 
demand  has  compelled  us  to  make  full  use  of  all  our  facilities. 

The  company  is  so  far  from  having  a  monopoly  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  it 
materially  to  raise  the  price  of  its  products,  even  if  it  desired.  It  does  not  make  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  made  in  the  United  States  of  any  one  of  its  products.  Its 
actual  policy  has  been  to  reduce  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the 
selling  price  of  its  goods.  The  selling  price  has  in  some  cases  gone  up,  but  this  has 
been  because  of  advances  in  raw  materials.  Our  yearly  contracts  of  sale  in  some 
casea  provide  for  alterations  of  selling  prices  to  correspond  with  variations  in  prices 
of  raw  materials.  At  the  same  time  that  we  have  diminished  the  margin  between 
materials  and  finished  products,  representing  the  manufacturing  cost  and  profit,  we 
have  improved  the  quality  of  our  goods.  We  have  made  large  investments  in 
improved  apparatus  and  are  attaining  a  higher  standard  of  purity. 

The  corrosive  nature  of  acids  and  acid  gases  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 

practically  all  our  chemicals  obliges  us  to  use  large  quantities  of  platinum  and  gold 

as  well  as  lead  and  expensive  iron  apparatus  in  all  our  construction,  and  the  yearly 

•  repairs  form  a  large  item  in  the  manufacturing  cost — in  some  cases  the  major  item. 

We  expect  to  build  up  a  considerable  export  business.  Our  foreign  sales  are  made 
on  practically  the  same  basis  of  prices  as  our  domestic  sales.  The  only  noticeable 
difference  is  in  the  prices  charged  for  packages.  Many  of  our  packages,  such  as  bar- 
rels, drums,  and  carboys,  are  charged  for,  and  are  returnable  in  the  domestic  trade, 
at  the  prices  charged.  We  habitually  charge  somewhat  more  than  the  actual  first 
cost  of  such  packages  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  toward  damages  and  repairs; 
though  the  whole  cost  of  packages  is  not  by  any  means  covered  by  the  charges. 
Packages  sent  abroad  do  not  have  to  be  taken  back,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  charge 
somewhat  less  for  them  than  for  those  put  out  in  the  domestic  trade. 

Wages  have  been  very  generally  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the  company. 
Our  workmen  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  mechanics,  but  they  are  men  who  have 
long  been  engaged  in  their  particular  work,  and  have  acquired  a  skill  in  it.  We  can 
afford  to  pay  them,  and  do  pay  them,  more  than  they  could  earn  at  any  other  employ- 
ment. We  do  not  make  frequent  changes  of  workmen.  There  are  no  labor  unions 
among  our  employees. 

The  tariff  has  very  little  effect  upon  our  business.  Foreign  goods  competing  with 
ours  are  not  likely  to  be  imported  under  ordinary  conditions.  Our  special  facilities 
for  transportation,  especially  our  tank  boats  and  tank  car  lines,  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  foreigners  to  compete  with  us.  Yet  America  might  occasionally  be 
made  the  dumping  ground  for  the  surpluses  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  it  is  as  a 
protection  against  this  possibility  that  the  tariff  is  chiefly  of  value  to  American  manu- 
facturers of  heavy  chemicals. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

J.  Herbert  Baqg. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  OhaS.  W.  M1LT.ARD, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 


[Extract  trom  the  prospectus  of  the  General  Chemical  Company.] 

About  $7,500,000  preferred  and  17,500,000  common  stock  will  be  issued  for  the 
business  and  plants  of  the  above  concern  upon  the  following  basis: 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  will  be  issued  at  par  for  the  appraised  value 
of  tangible  property  of  constituent  companies,  but  no  preferred  stock  will  be  issued 
for  property  upon  which  the  previous  owners  were  not  earning  at  least  8  per  cent 
per  annum  net  profit.  A  working  capital  of  $750,000  has  been  provided  by  the  ven- 
dors, each  subscribing  at  par  for  additional  preferred  stock  to  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  its  tangible  property,  payable  in  cash. 

The  common  stock  will  be  issued  at  par  for  the  entire  value  of  the  intangible  prop- 
erty of  the  vendors  in  proportion  to  their  earning  capacity  as  ascertained  by  the 
Audit  Company,  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  stocks  of  the  General  Chemical  Company 
have  been  issued  upon  the  basis  of  actual  values  and  earning  capacity  of  the  constitu- 
ent companies;  that  no  stock  has  been  given  as  a  bonus  to  an  underwriting  syndicate, 
and  no  commission  has  been  paid  to  promoters, 
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The  aggregate  net  earnings  of  the  constituent  companies  for  the  year  1898  were 
over  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  economies  in  manufacture,  administration, 
and  distribution  will  largely  increase  the  annual  net  profits. 

Quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  commencing  July  1,  1899. 

The  company  has  an  ample  working  cash  capital,  provided  as  before  stated,  and 
has  no  bonded  or  floating  debt. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  of  December  31,  1900,  certified  by  Messrs. 
Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  public  accountants,  is  aa  follows: 

Assets: 

Manufacturing  investment  at  cost $12, 195, 688. 03 

Investments  in  other  corporations 2, 309, 554. 14 

Merchandise  on  hand,  at  factory  cost 1, 285, 267. 25 

Accounts  receivable 865, 047. 51 

Cash .  325,726.19 

Unexpired  insurance  premiums,  stamps,  etc 19,351.16 

17,000,634.28, 
Liabilities: 

Capital  stock — 

Preferred 8,260,000.00 

Common 7,167,900.00 

Accounts  payable 559, 727. 91 

Dividends  accrued 123, 900. 00 

Surplus 889,106.37 

17,000,634.28 
[Statement  to  stockholders  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  February  1, 1901.] 

The  financial  results  of  the  operations  of  this  company  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.     They  are  as  follows: 

Surplus  on  books  December  31, 1899 $478, 710. 17 

Net  profits  for  the  year  1900 : 1,258,945.54 

1,737,655.71 
Less  dividends  paid  to  stockholders: 

Preferred $493,715.00 

Common 285,364.00 

779,079.00 

958, 576. 71 
Less  charged  oft  plantaccount 69,470.34 

Balance  transferred  to  surplus  account  December  31,  1900 889, 106. 37 

During  the  year  we  have  expended  in  construction  and  betterments  . .      688, 896. 74 

We  have  also  acquired  3  new  plants. 

We  have  naturally  felt  the  falling  off  in  the  activity  of  the  consuming  trade  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  the  last  few  months  of  1899.  This  has  been  compensated 
by  increased  economies  and  not  by  higher  prices,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  out- 
lined in  our  first  report.  Our  present  condition  for  economical  production  and  dis- 
tribution is  better  than  ever,  and  the  organization  is  complete  and  harmonious. 


N^ATIONAL  ASPHALT  COMPANTT. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  W.  SEW  ALL, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 

The  business  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company,  or  of  the  subordinate  companies 
which  it  owns  and  controls,  is  the  importing  and  refining  of  asphalt,  and  the  sale  of 
it  for  paving  purposes,  for  paints,  varnishes,  roofing,  reservoir  lining,  insulating, 
etc.  One  of  the  constituent  companies,  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company,  quar- 
ries and  crushes  and  sells  rock  for  paving  and  similar  purposes. 


The  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  the  principal  company  subordinate  to  the 
National  Asphalt  Company,  was  incorporated  on  June  28,  1899.  It  was  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  concerns  interested  in  asphalt  paving,  including  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Company  of  New  York,  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 
of  West  Virginia,  the  New  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Company,  Limited,  of  London, 
and  the  Alcatraz  Company  of  West  Virginia.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  Asphalt 
Company  of  America.  I  was  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Paving 
Company,  which  did  not  go  into  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  on  account  of  a 
failure  to  a^ee  on  terms. 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  was  incorporated  on  August  1,  1900,  and  began 
bueinesa  on  January  1, 1901.  It  bought  nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  Asphalt  Company 
of  America,  all  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  all  the 
stock  of  the  New  Jersey  Mexican  Asphalt  Company,  owning  asphalt  properties  in 
Mexico;  all  the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company,  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  Gilson  Asphaltum  Company,  and  the  titles  to  certain  asphalt  deposits  in 
Venezuela.  The  National  Asphalt  Company,  through  its  subordinate  companies, 
handles  probably  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  sold  in  the  United  States.  It  sells 
considerable  quantities  to  independent  paving  companies.  Its  subordinate  com- 
panies themselves  do  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  paving  in  the  United  States. 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
Consolidation  was  arranged  between  the  principal  owners  of  the  Asphalt  Company 
of  America  and  the  owners  of  the  smaller  companies  absorbed.  The  several  stock- 
holders exchanged  their  stock  in  the  subordinate  companies  for  stock  and  collateral 
gold  certificates  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company.  The  National  Asphalt  Company 
is  not  an  operating  company.  Its  property  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  stocks  of 
other  corporations.  There  was  some  slight  opposition  to  the  consolidation  on  the 
part  of  a  minority  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  consolidation  by  action  of  the  courts,  but  it  was 
unsuccessful.  All  the  stock  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  has  now  been 
exchanged  for  the  stock  of  the  new  company  except  a  trifling  amount,  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent.  The  exchange  has  been  more  complete  than  such  operations 
usually  are. 

When  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  was  formed  it  gave  its  5  per  cent  collateral 
gold  certificates  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies,  and  secured 
the  certificates  by  deposit  of  the  stock  bought.  Thirty  milhon  dollars  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  issued.  The  Asphalt  Company  of  America  also  issued  600,000  50-dollar 
shares  of  stock,  not  as  paid  up,  but  subject  to  call.  An  assessment  of  $5  a  share  was 
made  at  the  time  of  issue,  and  a  second  call  of  $5  afterwards.  This  made  $6,000,000 
of  actual  cash  paid  in  by  stockholders.  The  National  Asphalt  Company  issued 
$6,000,000  of  collateral  gold  certificates,  secured  by  deposit  of  the  shares  of  the  Asphalt 
Company  of  America.  It  offered  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of 
America  for  each  share,  on  which  $10  in  cash  had  been  paid  in,  $10  in  the  new  5  per 
cent  collateral  gold  certificates  and  $7  in  full-paid  preferred  stock  and  $10  in  full-paid 
common  stock  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  issued  71,000  shares  of  its  preferred  stock,  par 
value  $3,550,000,  and  102,000  shares  of  the  common  stock,  par  value  $5,100,000,  for 
the  acquisition  of  2,500  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Pav- 
ing Company,  constituting  the  entire  issue;  14,000,  out  of  the  entire  issue  of  23,750, 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Gilson  Asphaltum  Company  of  New  Jersey,  par 
value  $1,400,000;  1,000  shares,  constituting  the  entire  issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
New  Jersey  Mexican  Asphalt  Company,  par  value  $100,000;  5,000  shares,  constitut- 
ing the  entire  issue  of  the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company,  par  value 
$500,000;  approved  titles  to  3  asphalt  deposits  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela,  known  as  "El  Mene,"  "Tembladar,"  and  "Lagunillas."  These  prop- 
erties were  owned  by  and  sold  to  the  National  Asphalt  Company  by  the  same  vendors. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  basis  of  division  of  the  securities  issued  in  payment 
therefor. 

The  $30,000,000  paid  by  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  in  its  collateral  gold 
certificates  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies  is  believed  to  have  been  the  fair 
cash  value  of  the  properties.  The  property  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  value  is 
largely  speculative  and  can  not  be  positively  fixed.  This  is  because  of  the  important 
position  which  the  deposits  of  asphalt,  owned  or  controlled,  hold  among  the  assets 
of  the  company.  The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  alone,  however,  one  of  the 
companies  owned  by  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  has  assets  of  a  cash  value  of 
$9,500,000;  and  it  owns  no  interest  in  the  deposits  of  asphalt.  The  $4,200,000  pre- 
lenedstock  and  the  $6,000,000  common  stock  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company, 
which  was  given  in  addition  to  the  $6,000,000  collateral  gold  certificates  in  exchange 
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for  the  stock  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  represented  the  value  of  the 
organization  and  good  will  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  as  a  going  concern. 
In  a  technical  trade  like  ours,  I  consider  that  this  established  organization,  with  the 
acquired  skill  and  experience  that  go  with  it,  has  a  great  value. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  consolidation  was  perhaps  the  desire  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  competition.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  asphalt  companies  were  still 
able  to  make  a  profit  in  their  business,  but  a  condition  of  things  seemed  to  be 
approaching  in  which  prices  would  be  cut  to  cost  or  lower.  A  second  important  con- 
sideration was  the  desire  to  effect  important  economies  by  unified  management.  The 
various  corporations  overlapped  each  other  territorially  in  their  operations.  There 
might  be  three  or  four  asphalt  companies  operating  in  a  town.  Three  or  four  plants 
might  be  maintained  there  more  or  less  continuously.  A  single  plant  could  do  all 
the  work,  and  do  it  far  more  economically.  Fifty-eight  corporations  are  now 
included  under  the  control  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company.  A  large  number  of 
them  have  been  eliminated  as  active  organizations.  The  number  of  employees  has, 
by  this  means,  been  greatly  diminished;  not  the  actual  number  of  workmen  on  the 
street,  but  in  some  degree  the  number  of  superintendents,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree 
the  office  force.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  competing  corporations  has  also 
made  it  possible  to  diminish  the  number  of  men  who  attend  lettings  and  look  after 
the  securing  of  contracts;  but  this  item  is  of  less  importance. 

Another  important  gain  by  consolidation  is  the  increase  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
National  Asphalt  Company  is  able  to  push  this  business  with  an  energy  which  smaller 
organizations  could  not  put  into  it.  The  mere  increase  of  business  which  results 
from  pushing  the  trade  in  foreign  countries  reduces  the  pro  rata  cost  of  mining, 
shipping,  and  refining,  and  enables  all  the  work  of  the  com_pany  to  be  done  with 
less  pro  rata  expense.  The  prices  of  work  in  foreign  countries  are  substantially  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
between  European  and  American  prices,  or  even  between  prices  in  different  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Comparisons  are  complicated  by  different  methods  of  laying  and 
by  different  periods  of  maintenance  under  the  contracts. 

I  believe  our  pavements  are  superior  to  the  rock-asphalt  pavements  heretofore  laid 
in  European  cities.  They  are  less  hard  and  less  slippery.  Besides  this,  experience 
has  taught  us  to  add  certain  ingredients  to  the  mixture  of  asphalt  and  rock  or  sand, 
which  add  to  the  durability  of  the  pavement.  The  European  asphalt  is  a  natural 
impregnation  of  rock  with  bitumen,  while  ours  is  an  artificial  mixture.  The  rock 
asphalt  is  subject  to  economical  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  transport- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  the  rock  employed,  while  we  have  to  transport  nothing  but 
the  asphalt.  We  obtain  the  broken  stone  and  sand  at  any  convenient  place  near  the 
point  where  the  pavement  is  laid.  Beds  of  rock  asphalt  similar  to  those  quarried  in 
Europe  are  found  in  various  places  in  the  United  States.  There  are  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  sandstone  impregnated  with  bitumen  in  Kentuckj .  There  are  simi- 
lar deposits  in  Indian  Territory,  and  also  limestone  with  bitumen  impregnation.  In 
Utah  and  California  there  are  whole  hills  of  bitumen-impregnated  sandstone. 

In  California  asphalt  is  also  obtained  by  distillation  from  petroleum  found  there 
which  has  an  asphalt  base.  In  the  process  of  distillation,  however,  the  asphalt  ia 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  700  to  800  degrees.  This  seems  to  set  up  a  change  which 
is  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  asphalt.  It  is  a  fact,  at  any  rate,  that  the  asphalt 
obtained  from  distillation  of  petroleum  is  harder  and  less  serviceable  than  that  which 
does  not  require  distillation.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  changes 
of  temperature  are  slight,  with  fair  success,  but  wherever  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  temperature  between  winter  and  summer,  if  it  is  made  of  such  a  consistency  as  to 
endure  the  summer  heat  it  will  crack  in  the  winter. 

The  prices  of  asphalt  paving  have  not  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  consoli- 
dation. They  vary  with  local  conditions  and  requirements;  but  we  are  doing  work 
at  lower  rates,  if  anything,  than  last  year,  and  the  volume  of  business  has  increased. 
A  considerable  amount  of  latitude  in  regard  to  prices  is  necessarily  left  to  local  man- 
agers, though  the  general  policy  is  controlled,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  central 
office.  The  cost  of  paving  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  was  materially  reduced 
by  the  coming  into  the  market  of  one  of  our  constituent  companies.  There  was  a 
combination  in  this  vicinity  on  broken  stone  which  held  up  the  price  to  $1.40  a 
yard.  The  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company  was  formed  by  persons  interested  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Paving  Company.  It  opened  up  a  quarry  in  Rockland 
County,  and  put  broken  stone  on  the  market,  with  the  result  that  the  price  has 
gone  down  from  $1.40  to  75  cents  since  1897. 

The  consolidation  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  wages.  In  every  instance  wages  are 
as  good  as  before,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  better.  Wages  are  a  shade  higher  on 
the  whole  than  10  years  ago  or  5  years  ago. 
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The  faiifE  does  not  directly  affect  the  asphalt  business,  except  as  it  increases  the 
cost  of  pavement  to  the  people  of  the  country.  I  see  no  sound  economic  reason  for 
the  duty  on  asphalt.  It  is,  of  course,  paid  by  the  cities  that  have  the  paving  done, 
and  by  other  consumers.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  amount  of  it  is  great 
enough  to  diminish  materially  the  use  of  asphalt  pavement,  or  to  cause  other  pave- 
ments to  be  substituted  for  it. 

I  have  not  observed  any  disadvantages  resulting  from  consolidation.  As  a  general 
principle  I  believe  that  union  is  better  for  business  men,  for  laboring  men,  and  for 
all.  Almost  all  our  work  is  done  by  union  labor.  Cooperation  conserves  force  and 
is  advantageous  to  society,  though  the  power  of  consolidation  may  be  abused,  either 
by  the  workingmen  or  by  the  employers.  Our  relations  with  labor  organizations 
are  very  friendly,  and  I  believe  in  them  as  well  as  in  combinations  of  business  men. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid  by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Com- 
pany to  foremen  and  other  experts  in  various  cities  during  the  month  of  August, 
1900.  The  wages  paid  to  common  laborers  by  this  company  are  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
a  day;  though  in  some  western  cities,  such  as  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  in  the  fall, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  as  much  as  $2  a  day  for  ordinary  labor.  The  men  who 
get  $1.75  are  picked  men,  generally  used  on  the  concrete  boards. 

Wages  paid  io  foremen  and  other  experts,  August  SI,  1900. 


1        City. 

Street  fore- 
men. 

Yard  fore- 
men. 

Roller  en- 
gineers. 

Rakers. 

Tampers. 

Smoothers. 

Allentown 

Boston 

S3. 60 
2. 50  to  4. 00 

3.60 
2.  .50  to  3. 60 

3.50 
2. 50  to  4. 00 
2.60to3.50 
2. 60  to  4. 00 

4.00 
3. 00  to  4. 60 

4.00 

$3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
3.60 

83.00 

3.60 

2. 60  to  4. 00 

3.60to4.00 

2. 60  to  3. 60 

82. 00  to  2. 25 
2.00 
2.00 

81. 75  to  2. 00 
1.76 
2.00 

$1.76  to  2. 00 
1.75  to  2. 00 

Buffalo 

2.00 

Detroit 

Elmira 

Fort  Wayne. ..'... 

Harrisbui^ 

JBiseyCity....:.. 

Kansas  City 

Lincoln 

4.00 
4.00 

3. 00  to  4. 00 
3.00to4.00 

4. 00  to  4. 60 
3.60 
4.00 
2.60 

LouisTille 

4.00 

2. 50  to  4. 00 

5.00 

3. 60  to  4. 00 

6.00 

4.00 

3. 60  to  6. 00 

3. 33  to  5. 00 

4.00 

2.50to4.00 

2. 50  to  5. 00 

2.60 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

3. 00  to  4. 00 

3.00 

3.50 
4.00 

Newark . 

New  Orleans 

New  York: 

Manhattan  .. 

2.00 

2.26 
2.25 

1.75 

2.00 
2.60 

1.75 
1.76 

Bronx 

OlTIAhfl. 

3.60 
4.60 
3.60 
4.00 

2.60 

Petersbuxg 

4.00 
3.00 

St.  Paul 

2. 25  to  2. 60 

2. 00  to  2. 25 

Seianton 

SionxClty 

3.66 
4.00 
2.60 

3.00 
2. 60  to  3. 60 

BoBthBend 

StJoseph 

2.26 

2. 00  to  2. 26 

2.25 

Topeka 

Wabasli 

5.00 
4.00 

2.26 

2.00 

2.00 

Washington. . . 

State  of  New  Yoek,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

1  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

A.  W.  Sewall. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  lo  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  1901. 
[seal.]  Victor  E.  Schaumbueg, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 


Exhibit. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  charter  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company  are 
appended: 

Seventh.  The  corporation  may  use  and  apply  its  surplus  earnings  or  accumulated 
profite,  including  the  amount  authorized  by  law  to  be  reserved,  to  the  purchase  or 
aoqmBition  of  property  and  of  its  own  capital  stock,  and  may  purchase  and  acquire 
bonds,  debentures,  coUateral  certificates,  or  other  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed 
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by  it  from  time  to  time,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
as  its  board  of  directors  shall  determine;  and  neither  the  property  nor  the  capital 
stock,  bonds,  debentures,  collateral  certificates,  or  other  obligations  so  purchased  or 
acquired,  nor  any  of  the  same  taken  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to 
the  corporation,  shall  be  regarded  as  profits  for  the  purposes  of  declaration  or  pay- 
ment of  dividends,  unless  so  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  or  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders.    *    *    * 

The  board  of  directors,  from  time  to  time,  shall  determine  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places,  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations,  the 
accounts,  books,  and  records  of  the  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  of  inspecting 
any  account  or  book  or  document  of  the  corporation,  except  as  conferred  by  statute 
or  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 


AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANTY. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  JUSTUS  E.  RALPH, 

Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Cotton  OH  Company. 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  October,  1889.  The  entire  amount  of  capital  stock  issued  and  out- 
standing is  as  follows:  Preferred  stock  $10,198,600,  common  stock  $20,237,100;  and 
there  are  at  this  date  in  addition  $3,000,000  gold  debenture  bonds;  making  the  aggre- 
gate capitalization  $33,435,700.  The  original  issue  of  bonds  was  $4,000,000,  of  which 
$1,000,000  in  amount  was  paid  and  canceled  prior  to  November  1,  1900. 

The  valuation  of  the  tangible  property  (land,  buildings,  machinery)  and  assets  on 
August  31,  1891,  was  $15,773,936;  and  the  valuation  at  that  date  of  contracts,  leases, 
patents,  processes,  brands,  goodwill,  etc.,  was  $19,104,978.  On  August  31, 1900,  the 
valuation  of  tangible  assets  had  increased  to  $17,949,863,  and  the  intangible  assets 
above  enumerated  had  been  reduced  in  valuation  to  $17,074,124. 

Dividends  of  6  per  cent  (3  per  cent  semi-annually)  have  been  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock  continuously  since  June,  1892;  and  during  the  past  3  years  dividends 
upon  the  common  stock  have  been  paid  annually,  the  conmion-stock  dividends 
averaging  3J  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  period  named. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed  and  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  resulting  products.  Of  these  the  oil  is  the  most  important,  closely 
followed  in  value  by  the  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal.  The  company  and  its  affiliated 
companies  manufacture  and  sell  various  other  products,  including  cotton  linters, 
hulls,  hull  ashes,  lard,  lard  compound,  cottolene,  bath  and  laundry  soaps,  and  wash- 
ing powders.  The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  company  has  steadily  increased 
since  its  organization,  though,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mills,  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  entire  cotton-seed  business  of  the  country  done  by  this  com- 
pany is  less  than  at  the  time  of  organization.  This  company  not  only  sells  the 
product  of  its  own  crushing  mills,  but  also  buys  products  of  other  mills,  refining  the 
oils  thus  purchased  and  distributing  them  through  its  selling  department. 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  owns  a  refinery  and  other  property  in  New 
Jersey,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  assets  consists  of  the  capital  stocks  of  subordinate 
companies.  It  owns  the  .capital  stocks  of  companies  operating  cotton-seed  crushing 
mills  in  the  several  States  throughout  the  cotton  belt,  and  of  others  operating  oil 
refineries,  lard  plants,  and  soap  factories;  the  companies  oeing,  with  some  exceptions, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  respectively,  in  which  their  manufacturing 
plants  are  located.  The  buying,  selling,  and  manufacturing  are  managed  by  the 
officers  of  the  respective  companies. 

Centralized  organization  produces  important  savings  in  both  buying  and  selling, 
and  increases  the  commercial  standing  and  importance  of  the  company  by  reason  of 
the  volume  of  business  transacted.  It  also  has  advantages  in  the  facility  with  which 
important  processes  of  manufacture  are  made  more  widely  effective.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  disadvantage  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  in  which  the  manufacturing 
units  are  so  widely  separated,  but  on  the  whole  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
largely  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

The  tariff  is  not  a  very  important  factor  in  the  business  of  this  company,  inasmuch 
as  the  raw  material  used  is  all  of  home  growth,  and  the  products  when  exported  are 
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not  subject  to  United  States  tariffs.     The  tariff  does  raise  tlie  price  of  some  things 
used  in  the  business,  but  not  to  a  very  important  d^ree. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Justus  E.  Ealph. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[SBAL.]  AlPHONSE  FkaNCONI, 

Notary  Public. 


STANDARD  MILLING  COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  A.  McINTYRE, 

Director  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company. 

The  Standard  Milling  Company  is  the  largest  milling  organization  in  the  world, 
although  it  controls  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  milling  business  of  the  United  States. 
Its  mills  are  equipped  to  grind  over  175,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  It  also  produces 
specialties  in  cereals,  such  as  Hecker's  oatmeal,  buckwheat,  and  self-raising  flour 
foods. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  milling  business  in  1892,  when  I  organized  the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company.  In  this  company  we  combined  5  mills  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Staten  Island,  making  all  the  flour  ground  in  New  York 
City.  One  was  established  in  1830,  another  in  1843,  the  youngest  in  1855.  I  person- 
ally bought  all  these  companies  and  sold  them  to  the  new  or  combined  company. 
No  one  of  the  old  concerns  knew  what  any  other  one  got.  In  some  cases  I  paid  more 
tor  a  plant  than  would  have  been  justifled  by  its  previous  earnings,  because  I  took 
account  of  the  value  of  having  it  in  such  a  combination.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
did  not  pay,  and  the  new  company  did  not  pay  me,  more  than  the  previous  earnings 
of  the  plants  justifled.  The  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  issued  $3,000,000 
preferred  and  $2,000,000  common  stock,  besides  $2,500,000  bonds.  The  real  estate 
and  buildings,  water  fronts,  and  wharves,  exclusive  of  machinery,  were  appraised  at 
$3,004,000.  The  machinery,  fixtures  and  appliances,  merchandise  and  stores  on 
hand,  together  with  cash  in  bank,  were  valued  at  $2,800,000.  Valuable  patents  and 
brands  were  also  acquired,  which  were  not  included  in  this  valuation.  The  average 
net  profit  of  the  companies  consolidated,  for  the  previous  5  years,  was  over  $500,000 
per  armum. 

In  April,  1899,  I  formed  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  by  consolidat- 
ing the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  with  mills  at  Duluth  and  Superior, 
Mmiieapolis,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and  Syracuse.  I  followed  the  same  methods  as  in 
forming  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company.  In  some  cases,  however,  in 
this  instance,  I  bought  the  capital  stock  of  existing  corporations,  whereas  in  forming 
the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  I  bought  the  plants  in  every  case,  and 
not  corporate  organizations.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Com- 
pany, as  in  the  earlier  case,  I  considered  that  the  aggregate  capitalization  did  not 
exceed  the  fair  value  of  the  properties,  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  earnings.  The 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  issued  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $3,500,000 
common  stock,  together  with  $7,500,000  bonds,  an  aggregate  of  $16,000,000.  The 
real  estate,  machinery,  water  power,  docks,  etc.,  were  appraised  at  $10,500,000;  the 
personal  property,  brands,  trade-marks,  and  good  will  at  $4,250,000,  and  a  working 
capital  of  $1,250,000  cash  was  provided.  The  stock  was  all  issued  to  me,  and  I 
bought  the  plants  on  such  terms  as  I  could. 

The  principal  reason  for  forming  each  of  these  consolidations  was  the  hope  of 
effecting  certain  economies.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  gained  through  the  ability 
to  make  flour  under  a  particular  brand  at  the  mill  where  it  can  be  made  and  sold 
most  economically.  For  instance,  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  has  two 
mills  which  are  on  the  water  front  and  others  which  are  not.  The  mills  on  the  water 
nave  an  advantage  of  10  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  for  export.  After  the  mills  were 
combined  under  one  company  the  brands  of  all  of  them  could  be  produced  for 
export  purposes  at  the  water-front  mills.  By  the  larger  combination,  the  United 
States  Hour  Milling  Company,  the  same  advantage  is  obtained  in  a  much  higher 
degree.  A  large  expenditure  for  cross  freights  is  saved,  and,  besides,  any  brand  of 
the  company  can  be  made  at  the  point  where  wheat  is,  for  the  time  being,  cheapest 
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A  saving  in  the  cost  of  selling  has  been  effected.  The  number  of  traveling  men 
employed  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  business  transacted.  Probably  the  actual 
number  is  not  smaller,  as  the  business  has  greatly  increased. 

The  buying  is  done  by  the  manager  of  each  separate  group  of  mills;  1  at  New  York, 
1  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  1  at  Minneapolis,  1  at  Milwaukee,  1  at  Buffalo,  and  1  at 
Syracuse.    The  selling. is  done  in  the  same  way. 

The  superintendente  get  higher  salaries  than  they  got  before  the  combination  was 
made.  Wages  have  been  increased  since  the  Hecker- Jones- Jewell  Milling  Company 
was  formed;  but  that  company  began  business  just  about  the  time  of  the  industrial 
depression  of  1893.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the  combination  has  been  to  keep 
the  men  more  steadily  employed.  Every  flour  mill  has  to  shut  down  from  time  to 
time  for  repairs  and  for  other  purposes.  When  any  mill  of  this  company  is  shut 
down,  a  part  of  the  force  is  shifted  to  another  mill,  and  so  is  able  to  work  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

On  the  whole,  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  reduced  by  the  combination  of 
interests.  The  net  profits  have  not,  however,  been  increased.  It  has  not  only  been 
impossible  to  increase  the  margin  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  flour, 
but  competition  has  compelled  us  to  reduce  the  margin  as  the  cost  of  manufacture 
has  dimmished. 

Experience  developed  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  had 
not  sufllcient  working  capital  to  handle  its  business  properly.  On  this  account  it  has 
recently  been  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Standard  Milling  Company.  This  com- 
pany issued  $6,900,000  5  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  and  $4,600,000  common 
stock,  with  $5,750,000  5  per  cent  bonds,  an  aggregate  of  $17,250,000.  The  Standard 
Milling  Company  has  about  $1,000,000  more  cash  capital  than  the  United  States 
Flour  Milling  Company  had.  The  properties  controlled  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company. 

I  hold  the  results  of  the  combination  of  business  interests,  in  general,  to  be  alto- 
gether favorable.  We  have  only  seen  the  beginning  of  this  development,  and  we 
have  not  begun  to  realize  the  beneficial  results  that  will  flow  from  it.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  men  big  enough  to  handle  the  big  businesses. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  favor  a  national  incorporation  law.  The  conditions  of  different 
States  seem  to  me  to  require  different  methods.  The  watering  of  stock  should  be 
checked  by  law,  restricting  the  capitalization  to  the  actual  value  of  the  properties; 
but  in  my  opinion  that  law  should  be  State,  not  Federal,  law. 

Thomas  A.  MoIntyke. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss:  , 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  foregoing  statements,  so  far  as  they  are  made  of  my 
own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  I  believe  all  the  others  above  set  forth  to  be  true. 

Thomas  A.  McIntyek. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  L.  B.  Howe, 

Notary  Public  1S4,  New  York  County. 


Exhibit. 

Prospectus  of  the  Standard  MUling  Company. 

The  Standard  Milling  Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to 
acquire,  through  the  reorganization  committee,  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Com- 
pany and  its  allied  companies.  The  reorganization  committee  has  announced  the 
completion  of  its  work,  and  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company  aire 
issued  and  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  reorganization,  which  plan  as 
amended  and  carried  out  by  the  committee,  was  established  upon  drastic  and  con- 
servative lines;  the  interest  charges,  including  the  sinking  fund  on  its  first-mortgage 
bonds,  having  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Bonds  and  stocks. 

(1)  First-mortgages  per  cent. — Thirty-year  gold  bonds,  $5,750,000,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1,1900;  due  1930;  interest  coupons  payable  May  1  and  November  1,  with  pro- 
vision for  a  sinking  fund  of  $45,000  per  annum;  bonds  $1,000  each.  . 
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■(2)  Five  per  cent  non-curmdaiive. — Preferred  stock,  $6,900,000.  The  holders  of 
preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled,  out  of  any  and  all  surplus  or  net  profits,  to  receive 
non-cumulative  dividends,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  declared  by  the  board  of 
directors,  at  the  rate  of,  but  not  exceeding,  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  each  and  every 
fiscal  year  before  any  dividend  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  declared,  set  apart  for,  or 
paid  upon  any  other  stock  of  the  corporation;  with  provision,  however,  that  after 
paying  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  to  the  preferred  stock,  also  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  preferred  stock  has  been  paid  to  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  in  any  year  to  the  common-stock  holders, 
an  additional  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  is  to  be  paid  before  any 
further  amounts  are  paid  to  the  common-stock  holders  for  that  year. 

In  addition  thereto,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  or  liquidation  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  par  value  of 
their  preferred  shares  before  anything  shall  be  paid  upon  the  common  stock  out  of 
the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

(3)  Common  stock,  $4,600,000. 

Total  capitaUzation,  $17,250,000. 

The  flour  business  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  permanent 
industries  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  adversely  affected  by  hard  times,  nor  is  it 
influenced  by  good  times.  Flour  follows  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  market,  and  the 
proprietors  of  mills  under  good  management  are  satisfied  with  a  manufacturer's 
pront— a  steady  income. 

The  Standard  Milling  Company  is  the  largest  flour-milling  concern  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  in  charge  of  men  of  the  highest  financial  and  commercial  standing.  This  is 
a  rare  instance  in  the  reorganization  of  properties,  where  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  reorganization,  after  one  year's  work  and  familiarity  with  the  business, 
are  satisfied  to  become  directors  and  officers  of  the  new  company,  and  be  responsible 
for  the  further  management  and  administration  of  its  affairs. 


ameiiica:n^  fisheries  coMPAirr. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  N.  B.  CHTTRCH, 

Vice-president  and  manager  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1898,  the  Northern  branch  of  the  menhaden  industry  was  car- 
ried on  by  20  different  concerns,  situated  as  follows:  State  of  Maine,  4;  State  of 
Massachusetts,  1;  State  of  Connecticut,  2;  State  of  Rhode  Island,  2;  east  end  of 
Long  Island,  5;  Barren  Island,  1;  Jersey  coast,  2;  State  of  Delaware,  3. 

These  different  concerns  worked  independent  of  each  other,  and  operated  any- 
where from  1  to  8  steamers  each  and  a  few  small  sail  gear. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  season  (about  May  1)  to  the  end  of  the  season  (about 
November  10)  each  of  these  plants  was  in  operation. 

With  the  formation  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company  (January,  1898)  the  plan 
of  operation  was  changed.  The  American  Fisheries  Company  purchased  17  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants.  The  plan  as  arranged  by  the  management  was  to  direct 
the  policy  of  each  plant  in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize  the  plants  where  the  fish  were 
found  in  the  greatest  quantities  and  to  cease  running  a  factory  when  the  fish  were  too 
far  from  the  factory  to  conveniently  transport  them. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  plants  were  so  arranged  that  if  the  fish  show  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  one  the  plant  can  be  operated.  One  factory  in  Maine,  1  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1  in  Rhode  Island,  and  3  on  Long  Island  were  dismantled  and  the  machin- 
ery, etc.,  used  to  increase  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  other  factories. 

Catching. — Under  the  old  arrangement  each  concern  sent  out  its  boats  to  the  fish- 
mg  ground.  If  the  fish  were  located  a  long  distance  from  Ae  factory,  the  steamers 
would  go  after  them,  and  when  loaded  bring  them  to  the  factory  which  was  owned 
by  the  owner  of  the  steamer  making  the  catch.  Following  this  method  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  in  some  cases  when  the  fish  were  located  far  from  the  fac- 
tory the  steamer  could  only  make  1  or  2  catches  in  a  week,  while  other  steamers, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  the  vicmity  of  the  fish,  might  load  up  every  day. 

After  consolidation  the  plan  was  to  have  the  steamers  land  their  fish  at  the  factory 
nearest  to  the  place  where  the  fish  were  caught.  This  plan  is  beneficial  because  of 
the  fact  that  by  delivering  the  fish  to  the  factory  as  soon  after  catohing  as  possible, 
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a  better  quality  of  oil  and  guano  is  produced,  and  the  steamer  can  immediately  return 
to  the  fishing  ground,  without  losing  2  or  3  days  in  travel,  and  catch  the  flsh  at  less 
expense. 

Manufacturing. — While  the  industry  was  carried  on  by  different  concerns,  each 
manufacturer  had  his  own  ideas  and  methods  of  manipulating  the  fish.  This  of 
necessity  resulted  in  making  many  different  qualities  of  product.  Two  factories  situ- 
ated side  by  side  might  catch  their  fish  from  the  same  locality,  and  under  the  same 
management  would  have  produced  the  same  quality  of  oil  and  guano,  but  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  rendering  the  flsh  the  product  of  these  concerns  would  be  entirely 
different. 

By  consolidating  the  several  factories  under  one  general  manager,  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  was  introduced  and  a  uniformity  of  method  adopted,  which  nec- 
essarily resulted  in  producing  merchandise  of  an  even  quality  when  made  from  the 
same  quality  of  flsh. 

Selling.— While  working  as  independent  concerns,  the  selling  of  the  product  was 
conducted  by  a  selling  agent,  appointed  by  the  manufacturers.  While  this  plan  was 
the  best  that  could  be  pursued  under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  had  its  disadvan- 
tages. The  buyer  invariably  desired  the  merchandise  from  the  manufacturer  whose 
product  suited  him  the  best.  This  worked  to  the  benefit  of  some  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others.  Another  disadvantage  was  the  financial  standing  of  the  various 
manufacturers.  Some  one  of  them,  being  in  urgent  need  of  money,  would  sell  under 
the  market  price,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  buyers,  having  purchased 
enough  for  immediate  requirements,  would  wait  until  some  other  manufacturer  had 
pressmg  needs  before  making  another  purchase. 

Consolidation  has  again  come  to  the  relief  and  put  things  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  management  can  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  its  entire  product,  and  as 
the  buyers  realize  that  there  is  only  one  channel  through  which  they  can  make  their 
purchases,  there  is  no  waiting  for  some  one  to  Decome  embarrassed  before  entering 
into  an  agreement  to  buy. 

Uses. — The  oil  manufactured  is  used  chiefly  for  stuffing  and  dressing  leather,  tem- 
pering steel,  making  rope,  and  for  compounding  with  other  greases.  After  pressing 
the  oil  out  of  the  flsh,  the  refuse,  or  flsh  scrap,  which  contains  considerable  ammonia 
and  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  is  either  dried  or  cured  with  acid,  and  mixed  with  other 
materials,  and  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer. 

General. — The  menhaden  is  a  migratory  fish,  and  is  found  only  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  its  tributaries,  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  surface  fish,  and 
appears  in  great  schools  from  about  June  1  to  November  1;  but  no  one  can  tell  when 
it  will  appear,  or  where  it  can  be  caught  at  any  particular  time. 

The  menhaden  seem  to  breed  in  the  waters  tributary  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
the  fishermen  there  catch  great  quantities  of  small  fish  not  more  than  one-eighth 
grown;  these  small  fish  are  seldom  found  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Fisheries  Company  was  formed  in  January,  1898,  and  purchased  the  factories, 
steamers,  and  good  will  of  the  majority  of  the  northern  plants.  These  factories  and 
steamers  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and  equipped  with  the  latest  improvements, 
thus-enabling  the  company  to  transact  a  large  amount  of  business  at  a  minimum 
expense  ratio.  The  Fisheries  Company  handles  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  total 
catch  of  menhaden.  While  the  business  of  the  Fisheries  Company  has  increased, 
the  business  of  the  outside  companies  has  increased  in  like  manner,  especially  those 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  prices  of  the  products  have  increased  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  method 
of  selling  the  goods.  This  increase  of  value  has  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  out- 
side manufacturers,  as  it  haa  enabled  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  market 
caused  by  the  Fisheries  Company' s  selling  their  entire  production  in  the  early  season, 
which  takes  them  off  the  market,  leaving  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  outsiders. 

The  Fisheries  Company  built  a  new  plant  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  where  it  handles 
the  fish  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  have  no  plant  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
as  that  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  laws,  which  exclude  all  but 
citizens  of  the  State. 

The  company  has  also  established  its  own  boiler  shop,  machine  shop,  and  ship 
yard,  and  does  almost  all  of  its  own  work  in  these  lines,  thus  giving  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  men. 

The  captains  of  the  steamers  receive  a  bonus  on  their  catch  of  flsh  in  lieu  of  salary. 
All  the  other  employees  receive  a  salary  gauged  according  to  the  capacity  in  which 
they  are  employed  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  displayed.  The  company  has  facili- 
ties to  take  care  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  flsh  in  a  day  of  10  hours,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  combined  plants  at  the  time  they  were 
transferred. 
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Tariff. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  fish  oil  is  produced  in  foreign  countries,  where  the 
rate  or  wagea  is  much  less  than  that  paid  by  us,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
make  oil  at  a  profit  it  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  was  taken  off.  The  duty 
of  8  cents  per  gallon  about  equals  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages,  without  being 
prohibitory  to  the  foreign  oils. 

Trusting  this  report  is  about  what  you  require,  1  remain,  very  truly, 

N.  B.  Church. 

State  of  New  Yohk,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

N.  B.  Ohukch. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  Jesse  Stearns, 

Notary  Publw. 


TJOT[TED   STATES  LEATHER   COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT   OF    MR.  LEWIS   H.  LAPHAM, 

Vice-president  of  the  TJhiied  States  Leather  Company. 

The  United  States  Leather  Company  was  incorporated  on  February  25, 1893,  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  business  incident 
thereto.  The  establishments  which  were  united  in  this  company  were  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  sole  leather,  and  this  branch  of  tanning  has 
continued  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  company.  Some  harness  leather  is 
manufactured,  but  no  upper  leathers  or  lighter  products.  The  buying  of  timber  land 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  bark  is  naturally  incident  to  the  tanning  business. 
The  company  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  acquired  in  this  way,  and  owns  and 
operates  some  sawmills  for  utilizing  the  timber  on  it. 

The  company  was  formed  by  the  union  of  25  or  30  firms,  of  which  2  were  corpora- 
tionsand  the  remainder  were  partnerships.  The  number  of  actually  separate  interests 
was  much  smaller,  as  in  many  cases  different  tanneries  were  owned  by  different  part- 
nerships, of  which  the  individual  members  w^ere  substantially  the  same.  All  the 
properties  of  the  concerns  united  were  bought  by  the  new  company.  In  most  cases 
these  properties  are  held  directly  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company. 
In  some  cases  subordinate  corporations  were  formed,  which  own  the  property  and 
whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Leather  Company.  This  was  necessary 
in  some  cases  on  account  of  State  laws  which  forbid  ownership  of  real  estate  by  a 
foreign  corporation. 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  no  underwrit- 
ing syndicate,  so  far  as  stock  was  concerned.  The  stock  was  all  taken  by  the  pre- 
vious owners  of  the  property,  and  none  was  offered  to  the  public.  There  was  an 
issue  of  $6,000,000  6  per  cent  debentures  which  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  was 
underwritten  by  a  syndicate.  The  debentures  were  issued  to  obtain  working  capital. 
No  cash  was  paid  for  the  properties  acquired.  The  transaction  was  simply  an 
exchange  of  property  for  stock. 

In  1892  there  seemed  to  be  an  overproduction  of  sole  leather,  and  the  larger  tan- 
ners tried_  to  get  together  and  restrict  the  output.  An  oral  agreement  was  made  to 
stop  wetting  hides  for  a  certain  period.  The  agreement  was  doubtless  kept  literally, 
but  when  the  time  was  up  the  tanners  all  pushed  their  operations  so  much  harder 
tiiat  no  permanent  effect  was  produced.  When  the  idea  of  an  agreement  or  a  union 
was  first  broached,  in  1892,  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  arrive  at  any  equitable  basis 
of  valuation  by  which  a  union  could  be  effected.  Sole-leather  tanning  is  essentially 
a  backwoods  business,  and  the  greatest  advantage  for  a  tannery  is  accessibility  of 
bark.  The  hemlock  tanneries  all  held  "bark  rights"  or  bodies  of  bark  land,  which 
made  the  question  of  determining  values  a  complicated  one.  The  basis  finally 
adopted  for  the  valuation  of  the  tanneries  themselves  was  that  of  vat  capacity.  This 
was  assumed  to  determine  possible  production,  and  all  the  owners  finally  agreed  to 
accept  an  amount  based  on  the  capacity  of  their  vats.  Standing  timber  was  taken  at 
so  much  per  estimated  cord  of  bark  on  the  tree.     Bark  in  the  yards  and  other  stock 
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on  hand  was  taken  at  cost.  For  every  $100  worth  of  actual  property,  $100  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $100  of  common  stock  was  issued.  The  whole  amount  of  both  kmds 
of  stock  was  issued  in  this  w&y  to  the  previous  owners  of  the  property,  except  $600,000 
of  common  stock,  which  was  issued  to  the  bankers  who  underwrote  the  bonds,  in 
payment  for  their  services.  The  preferred  stock  represented  the  fair  cash  value  of 
the  physical  property,  according  to  the  standards  a^eed  upon  among  the  owners. 
The  common  stock  rejjresented  the  good  will  of  the  going  business.  The  men  who 
formed  the  consolidation  had  been  the  successful  men  in  the  tanning  trade.  They 
had  established  businesses  which  they  had  devoted  many  years  of  successful  work 
to  building  up.  They  believed  that  the  good  will  of  these  businesses  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial value;  and  my  opinion  is  that  they  all  expected  the  common  stock,  which 
would  be  entitled  to  all  the  profits  of  the  business  after  paying  8  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  to  be  worth  more  than  the  preferred.  This  expectation  has  been 
disappointed.  The  common  stock  has  thus  far  received  no  dividends,  and  the  pre- 
ferred stock  had  not  received  the  dividends. due  to  it  by  about  34  per  cent  up  to 
January  1,  1901. 

The  establishments  which  united  in  the  present  company  were  doing  perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  sole-leather  business  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pro- 
portion has  greatly  changed.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  closely  the  aggregate 
amount  of  business  done  by  outside  tanneries.  The  great  bulk  of  the  outside  tenning 
is  done  by  about  50  concerns,  but  there  are  a  great  many  smaller  tanneries  which 
work  now  on  one  kind  of  leather  and  now  on  another,  and  whose  aggregate  output 
is  considerable  and  can  not  be  closely  estimated.  The  number  of  small  tanneries  is 
probably  less,  however,  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  tendency  is  toward  concen- 
trating the  business  in  the  larger  concerns. 

The  chief  saving  effected  by  the  consolidation  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  best 
methods  in  all  the  tanneries.  When  the  establishments  were  separate,  one  plant 
might  be  using  a  process  by  which  the  labor  cost  was  brought  very  low,  while  its 
methods  might  be  extravagant  in  the  consumption  of  bark.  Another  plant  might 
have  a  process  which  was  very  economical  of  bark,  but  might  have  a  high  labor  coat. 
The  company  has  tried  to  select  the  best  method  in  each  respect  and  to  apply  it  in 
all  its  establishments. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  methods  is  the  more  active  and  sys- 
tematic experimenting  which  the  company  carries  on.  The  company  employs  its 
regular  chemists,  a  thing  which  an  individual  tannery  could  not  afford  to  do.  But 
laboratory  results  are  not  always  paralleled  when  methods  which  have  been  experi- 
mentally tried  in  the  laboratory  are  tried  in  actual  practice.  The  individual  tanner 
can  hardly  afford  to  experiment.  It  takes  from  5  to  8  months  to  convert  a  lot  of 
hides  into  leather.  An  independent  tannery  could  not  risk  damaging  its  output  for 
half  a  year  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtful  gain.  Hence  tanners  have  been  almost  of 
necessity  conservative.  But  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  with  its  large 
number  of  tanneries,  can  afford  to  undertake  an  experiment  in  one  of  them.  Exper- 
iments are,  in  fact,  made  more  readily  and  more  freely,  and  important  advances  in 
methods  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  them.  Great  improvements  Jiave  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  extracting  the  tannin  from  the  bark  and  applying  it  to  the 
hides.     Better  leather  is  produced,  and  at  lower  cost. 

Another  important  saving  is  in  the  using  of  all  bark  at  the  tannery  to  which  it  is 
most  convenient.  The  transportation  of  bark  is  exceedingly  expensive  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  It  is  our  aim  to  supply  every  tannery  with  bark  from  within  a  radius 
of  20  or  30  miles.  When  the  tanneries  were  independent  each  got  bark  where  it 
could  or  where  it  happened  to  acquire  bark  rights,  and  they  often  reached  into  each 
other's  territory,  to  their  mutual  loss.  It  might  seem  that  the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  bark  might  be  saved  by  extracting  the  tannin  and  shipping  the  extract.  This 
is  done  to  some  extent;  the  company  uses  some  bark  extract.  It  uses  it,  however, 
only  in  connection  with  liquor  made  directly  from  the  bark.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  in  practice  thus  far  to  get  good  results  from  a  Uquor  made  entirely  from 
extract.  Moreover,  the  tanneries  use  the  spent  bark  for  fuel,  and  if  they  did  not 
have  it  they  would  have  to  buy  coal. 

A  slight  saving  in  the  cost  of  selling  has  been  made,  since  fewer  traveling  men  are 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  business;  but  this  was  never  an  important 
item  of  expense.  A  greater  saving  has  been  made  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
warehouses. 

Administration  would  seem  to  be  more  expensive  for  the  consolidation  than  for 
the  individual  concerns,  if  one  judged  by  the  books.  This  is  because  the  partners 
in  the  old  establishments  did  not  habitually  draw  salaries,  but  took  their  pay  alto- 
gether in  the  form  of  profits.    It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  apparent  increase  of 
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administrative  expense  represents  an  actual  increase  or  not.  I  believe  that  the  man- 
agement is  more  efficient  than  it  was  before  the  consoUdation.  Even  then  the  most 
of  the  tanneries  were  not  managed  by  resident  owners.  The  larger  firms  had  each 
several  plants,  and  it  might  happen  that  none  of  the  owners  lived  at  any  of  them. 
Stricter  systems  of  control  have  been  adopted  by  the  consoHdated  company.  An 
accurate  account  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  each  tannejy  is  kept,  and  a  com- 
petition between  the  superintendents  for  good  results  is  obtained.  Supervision  is 
closer  than  before.  The  consoUdated  company,  with  its  lajrge  force,  is  able  to  detect 
errors  sooner  and  more  accurately  than  any  smaller  establishment  could.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  apply  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  men  at  any  point  where  there  is 
trouble.  The  tanning  business  is  one  in  which  no  man  can  possibly  know  all  that  is 
to  be  known.  Leather  at  a  particular  tannery  may  come  out  defective,  and  the  local 
manager,  no  matter  how  good  a  tanner  he  may  be,  may  never  have  seen  anything 
like  it,  and  may  have  no  idea  of  the  cause.  Another  man,  without  being  a  better 
tanner,  may  have  passed  through  that  particular  experience  and  may  know  how  to 
.  remedy  the  trouble.  If  a  difficulty  arises  which  the  man  on  the  ground  does  not 
know  how  to  meet  we  try  to  find  some  one  who  does  know  how  to  meet  it.  The 
value  of  our  methods  is  shown  by  actual  results.  I  believe  that  our  leather  is  better 
and  more  uniform  in  quality  than  that  which  our  tanneries  made  when  they  were 
independent. 

The  company  does  not  have  any  special  freight  rates,  or  any  rates  other  than  those 
in  the  published  tariffs.  Our  goods  are  perhaps  not  such  as  the  railroads  would  be 
most  likely  to  make  discriminations  on.  Hides  and  leather  are  a  very  high  class  of 
freight,  because  they  are  very  valuable,  and  bark  is  shipped  only  short  distances. 
It  is  true  that  cut  rates  on  hides  were  common  a  few  years  ago,  especially  from 
western  points;  this  seems  to  be  done  away  with  now. 

This  company  is  so  far  from  having  a  monopoly  of  its  line  of  business  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  squeeze  the  public  on  prices  if  it  desired.  I  think  the  organization  of 
the  company  has  tended  to  keep  prices  steadier  and  to  diminish  fluctuations.  It  is 
possible  that  the  desire  to  earn  dividends  may  tend  to  make  the  managers  more  con- 
servative when  the  question  is  one  of  cutting  prices  down  to  a  point  where  there  is 
no  profit.  In  the  old  days  when  we  worked  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  stockholders 
demanding  dividends,  we  kept  doing  business  and  kept  our  tanneries  running 
whether  there  was  any  money  in  it  or  not.  But  net  profite  have  certainly  not  been 
greater  since  the  consohdation  than  they  were  before,  and  I  believe  that  the  economy 
of  management  has  not  been  less.  This  in  itself  may  indicate  that  the  margin  between 
the  cost  of  hides  and  the  cost  of  leather  has  not,  on  the  whole,  increased. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  wages  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Leather  Company.  The  company  was  formed  just  about  the  time 
of  the  crisis  of  1893.  During  the  hard  times  of  1893  and  1894  there  was  a  general 
reduction  of  wages.  Wages  have  now  been  put  back,  however,  to  about  the  point 
they  stood  at  in  1892. 

The  tariff  duty  on  hides  is  a  serious  handicap  on  our  business.  We  get  a  draw- 
back if  we  export  the  leather;  but  about  a  year  passes  between  the  importation  of 
the  hides  and  the  exportation  of  the  leather,  and  it  takes  about  6  months  longer  to 
get  the  drawback.  So  we  lose  the  interest  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  and  the  amount  is  very  large.  On  December  31,  1900,  our  books  showed 
drawbacks  due  to  the  amount  of  about  $200,000,  and  of  course  this  covered  only  draw- 
backs on  leather  which  had  already  left  the  country.  Moreover,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  imported  hides  are  not  exported;  and  if  the  tariff  accompUshes  its  purpose — 
and  I  think  it  does  in  this  case — it  increases  the  price  of  domestic  hides  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty.    This,  again,  increases  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  the  business. 

Canadian  tanners  buy  South  American  hides,  have  them  landed  at  Boston  or 
Portland,  and  send  them  through  the  United  States  in  bond.  We  have  to  meet  the 
Canadian  tanners  in  the  same  European  markets.  Their  European  trade  is  growing 
steadily;  that  of  the  tanners  in  the  United  States  is  not.  Before  the  Dingley  tariff 
WM  passed  we  did  not  consider  Canada  a  competitor  in  European  markets.  We  were 
able  to  get  hides  on  the  same  terms  as  they,  and  we  could  hold  our  own  with  them. 
We  can  not  do  it  under  the  present  tariff. 

When  the  company  was  first  formed  we  experienced  some  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  public  prejudice  against  combinations.  This  feeling  seems  to  have  passed  away. 
I  believe  that  the  organization  of  the  company  is  distinctly  an  advantage  to  the  buy- 
ers of  its  products.  They  can  get  any  amount  of  leather,  of  any  quahty  and  weight, 
at  any  time,  and  the  quality  is  uniform.  If  it  were  not  for  the  consohdation  a  large 
buyer  would  have  to  pick  up  his  leather  at  several  different  tanneries,  and  when 
he  got  it  he  could  not  depend  upon  uniformity  or  quality.    I  believe  that  the  people 
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we  deal  with  appreciate  these  advantages,  and  t 
estimation  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it. 


we  deal  with  appreciate  these  advantages,  and  that  the  company  stands  high  in  the 
thoi 


Lewis  H.  Lapham. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  City  of  New  York,  ss: 

1  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 
[seal.]  Aepad  von  Barber, 

Notary  Public,  (My  and  County  of  New  York,  No.  17. 


Exhibit. 

Statement  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Untied  States  Leather  Company. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company  submit  to  the  stock- 
holders the  annexed  statement  of  the  company's  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  December 
31,  1900,  and  baaed  on  inventory  of  that  date: 

ASSETS. 

Cash 82,140,132.77 

Due  by  customers 4,841,287.08 

Bills  receivable 47,494.71 

Doubtful  debtors,  valued  at 39,016.49 

Sundry  other  debtors  and  book  accounts 133, 863. 62 

Hides  and  leather  on  hand  and  in  process  of  tanning: ...    8, 647, 476. 76 

Drawbacks  due 199,127.07 

Bark  at  tanneries 1,157,203.80 

Sundry  personal  property 161,424.76 

Advances  to  other  companies ;  13, 726, 399. 20 

Tannery  plants  and  lands 7,005,872.30 

Stocks  of  other  companies! 36,446,231.77 

Railroad  mortgage 100,000.00 

Treasury  stock 100, 000. 00 

Unexpired  insurance  policies 34, 544. 00  ' 

Good  will  account  and  organization  expenses 862, 819, 886. 45 

73,779,073.33    62,819,886.45    8136,598,969.78 
LIABILITIES. 

Accrued  interest $57,600.00 

Current  accounts 130, 918. 59 

Exchange  (notdue) 1,449,970.59 

Bonds 87,480,000.00 

Less  in  treasury 2,200,000.00 

5,280,000.00 

Preferred  stock 62,269,800.00 

Common  stock 862,869,800.00 

Surplus— as  January  1, 1901 4,540,870.60 

73,729,159.78    62, 869, 80g.  00    8136,698,959.78 

New  Yobk,  February  ^7,  1901. 


AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPAJifY. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  POPE, 

Vice-president  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company. 

The  American  Bicycle  Company  was  incorporated  on  May  12,  1899.  Its  business 
is  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  automobiles.  It  bought  the  property  of  48  con- 
cerns which  had  been  engaged  in  making  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts.  It  did  not  buy 
the  stock  of  previously  existing  corporations,  but  took  conveyance  of  their  real  estate 

'  Represented  by  tannery  plants,  sawmills,  railroads,  bark,  timber  and  lands  in  fee,  bark  contracts, 
bark  at  tanneries,  personal  properly— betterments  to  stock  in  process  of  tanning— cash,  and  sundry 
debtors,  equal  in  value  to  amount  stated. 
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and  personal  property.  The  organization  of  the  company  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
A.  G-  Spalding.  He  personally  bought  the  properties  from  the  previous  owners  on 
such  terms  as  he  could  make  by  private  arrangement  and  sold  them  to  the  American 
Bicycle  Company. 

The  amount  paid  by  Mr.  Spalding  for  each  plant  was  a  private  matter  between 
him  and  the  former  owners,  and  was  not  known  to  the  owners  of  the  other  plants. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  method  and  terms  of  payment  were  similar  in  all  cases. 
The  owners  received  in  each  case  30  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  their  prop- 
erty in  cash,  or,  at  their  option,  in  5  per  cent  debenture  bonds  of  the  American 
Bicycle  Company,  at  92 J;  30  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  in  preferred  stock  of 
the  American  Bicycle  Company,  and  50  per  cent  in  common  stock.  Speaking 
roughly,  the  debentures  and  preferred  stock  represented  the  physical  assets  of  all 
kinoB.  and  the  common  stock  represented  the  intangible  assets,  including  patents, 
good  will,  etc. 

The  plants  were  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  by  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  their  value 
fixed  at  more  than  $9,000,000.  The  books,  accounts,  bills  receivable,  etc.,  were  gone 
over  and  valued  by  a  chartered  accountant  who  had  been  auditor  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  of  Cycle  Manufacturers,  and  their  value  fixed  at  more  than  $7,500,000. 
All  these  valuations  were  made  as  of  the  date  of  the  last  annual  inventories  of  the 
several  companies,  which  were  generally  made  in  the  later  months  of  1898. 

The  plants  were  taken  over  by  the  new  company  near  the  end  of  1899.  The  net 
earnings,  made  in  the  interval,  were  estimated  at  over  $3,500,000.  This  sum,  added 
to  the  estimated  values  of  the  properties  at  the  times  of  the  last  inventories,  gave  an 
Ktimated  cash  value  of  the  total  assets  of  more  than  $20,000,000.  The  authorized 
capital  of  American  Bicycle  Company  is  $35,000,000  preferred  and  $45,000,000  com- 
mon stock,  of  which  has  been  issued  $10,000,000  preferred  and  $20,000,000  common 
stock,  and  there  has  also  been  issued  $10,000,000  5  per  cent  20-year  debentures.  The 
debentures  were  underwritten  at  92J  and  were  taken  at  that  rate  by  the  under- 
writers, so  far  as  they  were  not  taken  in  payment  for  property  bought.  When  the 
promoter  had  turned  over  to  the  sellers  of  the  property  so  much  of  the  preferred  and 
common  stock  as  was  required  by  his  bargains  with  them,  the  remainder  was  left  in 
his  hands  as  profit. 

The  earnings  of  the  properties  before  consohdation  were  stated  to  have  been,  in 
1895,  about  $5,119,000;  in  1896,  about  $7,763,000;  in  1898,  about  $3,329,000.  The 
net  profits  ior  1899  were  estknated  at  $3,894,000. 

The  chief  reason  for  desiring  the  consolidation  was  perhaps  the  great  increase  of 
competition  in  the  trade.  The  business  had  been  very  profitable  up  to  1895,  and  in 
that  and  the  following  years  a  great  number  of  new  people  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness. Many  of  them  had  no  adequate  capital.  They  went  into  it  expecting  to 
make  up  their  machines  and  sell  them  and  get  their  money  back  in  2  or  3  months. 
They  found  that  this  could  not  be  done.  They  were  pressed  for  money,  and 
they  or  their  competitors  were  compelled  to  throw  their  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket and  get  cash  out  of  them,  even  if  they  got  no  profit.  It  is  true  that  the  strongest 
concerns  in  the  trade  still  made  some  money  every  year,  but  with  the  constant  and 
increasing  cutting  of  prices  a  condition  was  approaching  in  which  it  was  feared  that 
even  the  strongest  could  make  no  profit.  There  was  no  cohesion  in  the  trade  as 
there  is  in  some  older  trades.  There  had  been  a  bicycle  board  of  trade,  but  it  had 
gone  to  pieces.  Competition  was  of  the  cutrthroat  order.  No  doubt  the  example  of 
the  combinations  that  were  forming  in  all  kinds  of  business  had  also  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  the  bicycle  makers. 

There  are,  however,  important  direct  savings  which  the  consolidation  of  owner- 
ship and  management  has  effected.  Important  and  expensive  patent  suits  were 
pending  between  the  different  manufacturers.  The  introduction  of  community  of 
interest  with  common  ownership  put  a  stop  to  much  patent  litigation.  There  was 
also  some  further  gain  in  permitting  valuable  patents  owned  by  any  one  concern  to 
be  applied  by  all. 

There  is  an  important  saving  in  administrative  expenses  from  the  diminution  of 
the  niunber  of  oflicers.  Each  mctory  had  formerly  its  complete  executive  organiza- 
tion, usually  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  These  offi- 
cers are  all  replaced  now  by  a  single  manager;  the  full  executive  organization  exists 
only  at  the  central  office.  All  buying  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  officer  and 
his  assistants;  this  not  only  saves  energy  and  expense,  as  compared  with  the  former 
syslem  of  independent  buying  for  each  plant,  but  it  also  enables  the  company  to  get 
the  very  lowest  prices.  There  is  a  further  saving  in  carrying  a  smaller  aggr^ate 
quantity  of  supplies  than  was  formerly  carried  by  all  the  factories  together.  Cen- 
hahzed  management  of  distribution  makes  this  possible.  By  this  means  interest  and 
depreciation  of  stock  on  hand  are  saved. 
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Concentration  of  manufacturing  activity  has  reduced  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
The  company  has  closed  8  bicycle  plants,  besides  turning  2  from  the  production  of 
bicycles  to  the  production  of  automobiles.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  this 
saving  is  gained  at  the  expense,  in  some  degree,  of  the  men  formerly  employed  at  the 
closed  plants;  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the  American  Bicycle  Company  had  not 
been  formed  quite  as  many  plants  would  have  been  closed  through  the  failure  of  the 
companies  which  owned  them.  Moreover,  while  it  is  true  that  the  men  at  the  plants 
which  have  been  closed  had  to  go  into  other  employment,  the  plants  have  been  sold 
or  leased  and  are  used  for  other  purposes,  and  men  are  still  employed  there.  With- 
out regard  to  this  consideration,  I  believe  that  about  as  many  days'  work  is  given  in 
a  year  by  the  American  Bicycle  Company  as  were  given  by  its  predecessors.  The 
employment  is  steadier.  Before  the  consolidation  there  was  much  temporary  shut- 
ting down  on  accomit  of  the  excessive  capacity  of  the  plants.  The  factories  would 
run  full,  and  perhaps  work  overtime  in  the  winter,  but  during  the  summer  they 
would  be  almost  idle.  We  have  not  been  able  to  altogether  do  away  with  this  con- 
dition, but  are  trying  to  make  arrangements  so  that  we  can  run  pretty  steadily 
throughout  the  year.  Steady  running  is  better  for  the  employer  as  well  as  for  the 
employee.  If  a  factory  turns  off  a  large  part  of  its  force  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, it  can  get  back  only  a  part  of  the  old  men  in  the  fall.  It  has  to  take  on  new 
men  and  teach  them,  and  teaching  new  men  is  an  expensive  and  wasteful  business. 

The  expense  of  selling  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  consolidation.  The 
American  Bicycle  Company  advertises  freely;  but  on  account  of  the  enormous  size 
of  its  advertising  contracts  is  able  to  get  very  low  rates,  even  lower  rates  than  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company 
obtained,  and  they  bought  advertising  at  lower  rates  than  any  others  established  in 
the  business.  There  has  been  some  diminution  of  the  number  of  traveling  men.  The 
company  now  employs  in  the  busy  season  about  85  per  cent  of  the  number  employed 
before  the  consolidation. 

I  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  management  is  higher  than  before,  because  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  pay  good  salaries  and  to  select  the  best  men  and  hold  them. 
There  is  a  manager  at  the  head  of  each  factory,  and  a  manager  at  the  head  of  each  of 
the  nine  sales  departments.  The  factory  manager  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  goods.  He  has  absolute  authority  in  running  the  factory.  He  makes  his  record 
on  economy  of  running,  together  with  the  quality  of  goods  turned  out.  The  sales 
manager  receives  goods  assigned  to  him  from  certam  factories,  the  selling  prices  being 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors.  He  hires  his  own  salesmen  and  conducts  the 
sale  of  his  own  goods.  He  makes  his  record  on  the  quantity  of  goods  sold.  The 
company  makes  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  at  different  factories,  and  bases 
upon  the  results  an  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  several  managers. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  last  2  years  in  the  price  of  "  agency  goods; " 
that  is,  bicycles  which  are  marketed  through  established  retail  agencies.  On  job- 
bing goods  there  is  a  tendency  to  stronger  prices.  The  cutting  of  prices  which 
resulted  from  the  severe  competition  has  been  stopped.  The  company,  however, 
still  makes  its  special  lines  of  goods  at  special  low  prices  for  mail-order  houses. 

I  suppose  that  the  American  Bicycle  Company  sold  about  65  per  cent  of  all  the 
bicycles  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1900;  but  this  is  scarcely  more  than  a  guess. 
There  are  many  small  shops  which  buy  a  few  parts  and  put  together  a  few  bicycles 
during  the  winter,  5,  10,  50  or  100.  The  aggregate  amount  of  this  kind  of  manufac- 
ture is  considerable,  but  it  can  not  be  closely  estimated. 

Our  export  trade  is  attaining  considerable  importance.  The  bicycles  exported  are 
mostly  of  the  better  grade,  and  many  of  them  have  even  better  and  more  expensive 
equipment  than  is  used  here,  and  on  this  account  are  sold  at  actually  higher  prices. 
In  general  our  export  prices  are  based  substantially  on  wholesale  pnces  m  thia 
country. 

There  has  been  no  general  change  of  wages  since  the  American  Bicycle  Company 
was  formed.  The  executive  officers  have  taken  no  action  on  the  subject,  but  have 
left  it  entirely  to  the  local  managers.  The  subject  of  trade  unions  has  been  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Even  when  the  local  managers  have  consulted  the  central  office 
on  this  point  they  have  been  told  that  their  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  is 
considered  to  be  a  matter  for  their  own  determination  in  their  character  as  managers. 
Some  of  our  shops  are  union  and  some  are  non-union. 

The  tariff  has  no  effect  upon  our  business  that  we  are  conscious  of.  We  would  not 
turn  a  hand  over  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bicycles. 

The  automobile  business  is  in  such  an  undeveloped  state  that  very  little  can  be  said 
upon  it.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  conducted  by  this  company  in  separate 
factories,  and  the  selling  of  them  is  also  confided  to  separate  agencies. 

Gboege  Popk, 
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State  of  New  Yokk,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

G-EOBQE  Pope. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  May,  1901. 
[seal.]  Francis  G.  Coates, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPAJS^Y. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM    D.  BALDWIN, 

President  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  was  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  to  manufacture  elevators  and  hoisting  machinery.  The  company  bought 
the  property  of  11  companies,  which  were  doing  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  elevator 
buainess  in  the  United  States.  I  think  the  proportion  of  the  total  business  done  by 
the  Otis  Elevator  Company  has  rather  increased  since  its  organization. 

I  was  niyself  the  promoter  or  organizer  of  the  new  company.  I  had  been  for  many 
yeaiB  in  the  business,  and  was  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  Otis  Brothers  &  Co., 
the  principal  concern  in  the  trade.  I  personally  bought  the  property  of  each  of 
the  existing  companies  by  private  arrangement,  and  sold  the  combined  properties  to 
the  new  company.  The  terms  of  purchase  of  each  concern  were,  however,  known 
to  the  others.  Since  the  arrangements  were  all  by  private  agreement,  there  was  no 
committee  of  appraisal  or  similar  machinery.  No  stock  was  offered  to  the  public, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  underwriting  syndicate.  I  personally  agreed  to  sell 
some  of  the  stock  to  about  a  dozen  people.  Payment  was  made  for  all  the  plants  in 
stock  exclusively,  except  that  one  was  paid  for  in  cash.  Each  selling  company 
received  an  amount  of  preferred  stock  which  was  believed  to  represent  the  fair  cash 
value  of  the  physical  property.  Common  stock  was  given  in  addition,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  and  one-half  shares  of  common  to  one  of  preferred,  in  payment  for 
intangible  property,  including  patents,  trade  marks,  brands,  and  good  will.  The 
prosperity  of  an  elevator  business  is  largely  dependent  on  good  will;  that  is,  on  an 
established  reputation.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  new  concern  to  estabhsh  itself  and 
get  business  in  the  face  of  a  long  existing  institution  with  a  well-known  name.  Peo- 
ple do  not  readily  make  experiments  in  buying  apparatus  to  which  thousands  of 
people  are  to  trust  their  lives.  The  most  of  the  companies  which  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  bought  out  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  business  and  had 
acquired  reputetions  which  had  a  very  great  value. 

One  of  the '  principal  economies  effected  by  the  consolidation  results  from  the 
specialization  of  the  work  at  the  different  plants,  and  the  building  of  particular  tjrpes 
of  machinery  in  larger  lots.  Twenty-five  machines  of  a  particular  type  at  one  time 
and  place  can  be  bmlt  much  cheaper  than  5.  By  a  rearrangement  of  the  manufac- 
ture in  this  way  it  has  been  possible,  without  sacrificing  excellence  of  construction 
or  safety,  to  lower  the  cost  of  production.  Only  one  factory  has  been  closed,  but 
each  is  confined,  so  far  as  possible,  to  particular  specialties.  The  business  as  avfhole 
has  grown,  and  this  also  has  enabled  us  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  facilities  of  each 
plant. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  traveling  men  is  about  the  same  as  before  the  con- 
solidation; but  the  same  number  of  men  handle  a  business  about  20  per  cent  larger. 

The  common  use  of  patents  previously  owned  by  single  establishments  has  been 
of  advantage  to  the  consolidation,  but  the  principal  advantage  gained  in  connection 
with  patents  is  the  stopping  of  litigation.  This  had  been  an  important  source  of 
expense. 

Our  prices  since  consolidation  have  been  no  higher  than  the  prices  charged  before 
I  consolidation  by  Otis  Brothers  &  Co.  They  have  undoubtedly  been  higher  than 
some  of  the  prices  which  were  made  by  some  of  the  other  companies.  1  believe, 
however,  that  this  increased  price  has  been  accompanied  with  an  improvement  in 
the  quaUty  of  the  goods. 

Our  exports  are  assuming  considerable  proportions.  Our  machines  which  go 
abroad  are  shipped  chiefly  to  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  a 
separate,  although  allied,  organization.  We  bill  the  machines  to  this  company  on 
about  the  same  basis  of  price  as  to  our  selling  offices  in  the  United  States;  that  is,  at 
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a  price  which  includes  a  fair  manufacturing  profit.  Our  policy  throughout  is  to 
separate  the  department  of  sales  from  that  of  manufacturing,  and  to  credit  the  mer- 
chandising profit  to  the  one  and  the  manufacturing  profit  to  the  other.  We  have  no 
control  over  the  prices  charged  to  consumers  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Limited, 
of  London.  The  elevators  exported  are  of  a  cheaper  grade  than  those  sold  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  slow  moving,  not  over  100  feet  a  minute,  while  those  used 
in  this  country  generally  move  from  200  to  600  feet  per  minute.  The  cars  are  also 
cheaply  constructed  so  far  as  matters  of  appearance  go. 

We  have  numerous  offices  throughout  the  country  engaged  in  selling  our  products 
and  buying  the  necessary  material. 

There  has  been  no  noticeable  change  of  wages  per  day  since  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  was  formed,  but  we  are  just  putting  all  our  factory  men  on  the  9-hour 
basis,  with  the  same  daily  wages  which  were  formerly  paid  for  10  hours.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  company  toward  labor  organizations  is  entirely  friendly.  The  condition 
of  our  shops  in  regard  to  organizations  of  labor  is  not,  however,  uniform.  Some  of 
the  shops  are  union  and  some  are  not.  A  large  part  of  our  men  belong  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  and  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  erection  belong 
to  the  local  unions  of  their  trades.  Our  relations  with  the  unions  are  very  pleasant, 
and  all  our  men  are  free  to  join  the  unions  or  not,  as  they  please.  The  company 
belongs  to  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  I  believe  the  best  hope  of  indus- 
trial peace  is  in  the  establishment  of  organizations  of  employers  and  organizations 
of  workmen.  If  all  the  employers  in  any  particular  business  and  all  the  workmen 
in  the  same  business  were  organized,  all  controversies  would  be  speedily  settled 
fairly,  and  no  one  employer  or  workman  would  profit  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows. 

The  tariff  does  not  afiect  the  business  of  our  company  in  any  way  that  we  are 
conscious  of. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Wm.  D.  Baldwin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  M.  H.  Beady, 

Notary  Public. 


ORFORD   COPPEK   COMPAHSTT. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  R.  M.  THOMPSON, 

President  of  the  Orford  Copper  Company. 

The  Orford  Copper  Company  is  engaged  in  the  refining  and  selling  of  nickel  and 
copper.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of  the  stock,  except  20  snares,  which  are  held  by  4 
other  persons,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  qualify  as  directors.  I  have  no  interest  in 
any  nickel  mine.  There  is  no  nickel  mine  in  the  United  States  which  is  now  pro- 
ductive. My  works  for  the  refining  of  nickel  are  on  New  York  Harbor.  I  have  a 
branch  establishment  in  Canada,  for  treating  low-grade  materials  and  bringing  them 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  Orford  Company  has  existed  about  20  years.  The  business 
was  esfiiblished  under  the  name  of  the  Orford  Nickel  and  Copper  Company  in  1877. 
My  company  is  not  the  result  of  a  combination,  and  is  not  in  a  combination  with  any 
other  concern. 

There  is  only  one  other  refiner  of  nickel  in  the  United  States — Mr.  Joseph  Whar- 
ton, of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wharton  formerly  owned  a  nickel  mine  at  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  but  this  mine  is  no  longer  productive.  He  is  now  dependent  on  the 
same  sources  of  supply  as  I.  Nickel  ore  is  brought  to  the  United  States  from  Can- 
ada, New  Caledonia,  and  Norway. 

In  1899  and  1900  the  consumption  of  nickel  increased  enormously,  along  with  the 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
supply  from  the  source  which  is  most  accessible  to  the  United  States.  The  Canadian 
mines  had  almost  entirely  supplied  the  United  States  market.  Certain  mines  in  Can- 
ada fell  off  largely  in  their  production;  development  work  has  been  pushed  einco, 
and  I  anticipate  a  renewed  supply  from  Canada,  though  a  sufficient  amount  of  ore  to 
supply  the  demand  is  not  yet  in  Bight.  In  the  meantime  we  are  dependent  on  the 
New  Caledonian  and  Norwegian  ores.    The  freight  on  ore  from  New  Caledonia  fuuy 
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doubled  from  1898  to  1900,  partlj''  as  a  result  of  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  China. 
This  also  was  a  temporary  condition,  and  the  freight  is  now  not  much  higher  than  in 
1898.  It  contributed  largely,  however,  to  the  increased  cost  of  nickel  in  the  United 
States  in  1900. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Harrah,  in  his  testimony  ^  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  com- 
plains of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  nickel  which  affected  him  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
and  which  he  i^ards  as  arbitrary.  The  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned 
indicate  in  part  why  the  cost  of  nickel  to  the  refiners  was  far  greater  in  the  spring  of 
1900  than  a  year  or  2  years  earUer.  Other  things  worked  m  the  same  direction. 
Coke  cost  me  60  per  cent  more  in  the  spring  of  1900  than  in  the  spring  of  1899,  and 
coal  35  per  cent  more.  In  reality,  however,  the  primary  cause  of  the  increased  price 
is  an  enormous  increase  of  demand,  far  outrunning  the  supply.  The  increase  which 
Mr.  Harrah  complains  of  was  up  to  40  cents,  though,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  he 
said,  by  mistake,  42  cents.  At  the  present  moment  the  price  of  nickel  in  large  quan- 
tities is  50  cents,  and  I  have  none  to  sell  at  any  price.  Both  Mr.  Wharton  and  I  are 
fer  behind  in  deliveries  on  all  our  contracts  except  on  those  with  customers  who 
supply  the  United  States  Government.  We  protect  them  at  aU  hazards  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  everyone  else. 

The  facts  hi  the  case  of  Mr.  Harrah  are,  that  he  buys  nickel  on  yearly  contracts,  as 
most  large  buyers  do.  Up  to  April,  1900,  he  had  been  supplied  on  the  terms  of  a 
contract  made  in  the  preceding  spring.  He  had  not  kept  track  of  the  market.  The 
market  price  rose  to  40  cents,  at  least  as  early  as  January,  1900.  When  the  time 
came  to  renew  his  contract,  and  he  was  told  what  the  price  was,  it  came  to  him  as  a 
surprise.  Neither  this  price  nor  the  price  of  nickel  at  present  is  the  result  of  any 
combination  or  agreement.  I  wish  particularly  to  correct  Mr.  Harrah' s  statement 
that  the  price  of  nickel  is  determined  in  London  by  an  international  combination. 
In  reality  there  are  at  least  4  competing  sellers  in  England  and  at  least  5  on  the  Con- 
tinentn-in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  These  dealers  are  entirely  independent, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  combination  between  any  2  of  them,  or  between 
any  of  them  and  the  American  refiners.  So  far  from  being  bound  together  by  any 
agreement,  they  are  engaged  in  throat-cutting  competition.  The  relations  between 
them  are  strained.  So  far  as  the  price  of  nickel  in  this  country  is  determined  by 
anyone,  it  is  determined  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  me.  My  relations  with  Mr.  Wharton 
are  very  friendly,  and  we  often  consult  together  about  business.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment between  us,  however,  as  to  the  amount  to  be  sold  or  as  to  prices,  except  that 
at  times  I  sell  him  partially  refined  nickel  and  at  times  buy  refined  nickel  from  him. 
Each  of  us  is  perfectly  free  to  sell  any  amount,  at  any  price,  to  anybody.  We  do 
not  control  the  whole  United  States  market;  a  considerable  amount  of  nickel  is 
imported.  The  ores  used  by  foreign  refiners  come  from  the  same  mines  as  those 
us^  by  us,  except  that  we  monopolize  the  Canadian  product. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss  : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  contained  in  this  affidavit,  so  far  as  they 
are  made  of  my  own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained 
therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

EoBEET  M.  Thompson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  W.  I.  Thompson,  Notary  Public. 

iSee  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  14,  pp.  349-358, 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  D.  J.  KEILEY, 

President  of  the  National  Health  Society. 

County  of  Nbw  York,  ss: 

D.  J.  Kbllby,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  reside  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York.  My  business  is  that  of  pub- 
lisher. I  am  president  and  the  principal  stockholder  of  a  corporation  owning  and 
publishing  a  monthly  magazine  called ' '  The  American  Queen, ' '  and  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  management  and  conduct  of  this  magazine  for  many  yeara 
past. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  pure-food  problem,  and  have  made 
a  study  of  the  subject.  Such  time  as  I  have  had,  free  from  the  demands  of  my 
publishing  business,  I  have  largely  devoted  to  attracting  public  attention  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  presented  by  the  increasing  adulterations  of  food  stuffs  anil  in 
furthering  the  passage  of  pure-food  bills  in  the  various  States.  In  order  to  render 
more  effective  my  work  in  opposition  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated 
food  stuffs,  and  to  interest  others  in  the  work,  the  National  Health  Society,  of  which 
1  am  the  president,  was  organized  in  October,  1900. 

For  the  past  2  or  3  years  my  attacks  upon  adulterated  food  stuffs  have  been  largely 
directed  against  alum  baking  powders,  and  I  have  been  interested  in  the  movement 
that  has  spread  through  nearly^  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment of  pure-food  laws,  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  poisonous  and  that  their  continued  use  is  a  menace  to  public  health. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  since  its  oi^anization  waged 
war  upon  the  use  of  alum  in  bakmg  powders,  one  of  the  favorite  weapons  of  the  alum 
interests  before  the  numerous  legislative  committees,  where  they  have  had  to  defend 
themselves,  has  been  to  charge  that  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  to  present  and  push  the  case  against  the  alum  powders,  ahd'that 
the  National  Health  Society  is  identical  with  and  supported  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company. 

It  is  not  true  that  I  am,  or  have  been,  employed  by  or  connected  with  the  Eoyal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  or  that  the  National  Health  Society  has  ever  received  a 
dollar  from  that  company. 

The  National  Health  Society  is  an  association  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Its  scope  and  purposes  are  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  October  2,  1900,  and  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  New  York  County  on  the  following  day,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  II.  The  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  publishing  and  circulating  throughout  the  United  States  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  books,  and  other  forms  of  literature  relating  to  and  designed  to  promote 
the  use  of  pure  food  and  to  discourage  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated 
articles  of  diet,  and  to  collect  evidence  of  and  to  assist  in  every  lawful  manner  prose- 
cutions for  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet." 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  National  Health  Society  its  principal  office  has 
been  located  at  31  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City,  where  are  employed  a 
corps  of  stenographers,  proof  readers,  and  clerks  engaged  in  distributing  the  pure- 
food  literature  issued  by  the  society.  Three  sample  bulletins,  to  wit,  Nos.  21,  22, 
and  44,  issued  by  the  society,  are  hereto  annexed,  marked  Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3, 
respectively. 

1  See  pp.  364^406. 
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Bullejlin  No.  21  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  160  prominent  physicians  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  who  liave  placed  themselves  upon  record  as  condemning  the 
use  of  alimi  hi, food  in  any  form.  Appended  to  the  Ust  are  scores  of  letters  from 
prominfint.physipians  of  that  State  giving  their  reasons  for  condemning  the  use  of 
alum  in  baking  powders  or  in  any  other  food  stuffs,  and  pointing  out  the  injurious 
effects  of  its  use.  The  material  for  the  bulletin  was  obtained  by  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Record,  of  St.  Louis,  in  July,  1900,  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  me 
to  him  that  he,  publish  in  his  journal  a  request  that  his  readers  communicate  to  him 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders.  This  pamphlet 
was  distributed  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the  National  Health  Society  as 
an  answer  to  the  efforts  of  the  alum  baking-powder  manufacturers  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  the  Missouri,  pure-food  law,  in  which  the  alum  was  classed  as  a  poison  and  its 
uae  in  baking  powders  or  in  any  other  form  of  food  was  prohibited  under  severe 


Bulletin  No.  22,  giving  a  list  of  the  fraudulent,  poisonous,  and  deleterious  adulter- 
ants used  in  foods,  and  also  commercial  frauds  not  poisonous,  was  made  up  from  a 
report  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  and  not  only  includes  alum 
hut  every  other  poisonous  and  deleterious  adulterant  used  in  what  are  known  as 
"sophisncated  food  stuffs."  This  bulletin  was  generally  distributed  by  the  National 
Health  Society,  particular  efforts  being  made  to  get  it  before  members  of  the  vari- 
ous legislatures  considering  pure-food  bills,  and  to  bring  it  before  the  constituents  of 
members  of  the  legislatures  who  had  placed  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
usp  of  adiilteiants  in  foods,  regardless  of  the  complaint  of  special  interests. 

Exhibit  No.  3,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Enghsh  Food  Laws  Prevent  the  sale  of  Bak- 
ing Powders  Containing  Alum,"  is  a  record  of  64  recent  cases  of  prosecutions  in 
England  under, the  "Sale  of  food  and  drugs  act."  This  pamphlet  has  been  widely 
circulated  by.  the  National  Health  Society  among  the  members  of  the  legislatures  of 
our  va.rious  States. 

Thepe  3  bulletins  are  fair  samples  of  the  work  the  National  Health  Society  has 
been  doing  along  this  line.  The  funds  for  carrying  on  this  work  have  been  supplied 
partially  by  myself  and  partially  by  the  contributions  of  that  class  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  whom  every  similar  institution,  such  as  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Crime, 
commonly  called  the  "Gerry  Society,"  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  the 
Merchantef  Association,  and  others,  piust  look. 

Another  line  of  work  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  one  which  will  be  more 
strongly  developed  as  the  society  increases  in  strength  and  as  its  influence  widens,  is 
the  advocacy  before  legislative  committees  and  State  health  boards  of  the  enactment 
of  pure-food  laws  in  the  States  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  and  the  enforcement 
ol  regulations  against  adulterants  in  foods  in  the  States  in  which  such  laws  have 
heen  passed. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  the  society  along  this  line  has  consisted,  in  addition  to  the 
aboye-described  work  in  Missouri,  in  retaining  eminent  counsel  to  appear  before 
l^islative  committees  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  meet 
the  arguments,  advanced  before  such  committees  by  the  special  interests  concerned 
in  the  proposed  prohibition  of  the  use  of  food  adulterants. 

In  view  of  the  misleading  character  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Morrison,'  representing  the  alum  baking-powder  interesfa, 
relative  to  the  origin  of  the  pure-food  bills  in  those  two  States  at  the  last  session  of 
the  le^sl^ture  thereof,  relative  to  the  connection  of  the  National  Health  Society 
therewith,  and  relative  to  the  character  of  the  testimony  given  in  favor  of  prohibit- 
mg  th^useof  alum  in  baking  powders,  I  propose  briefly  to  state  the  facts  in  each 
case,  for  the  action  of  two  such  States  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts  is  too  important 
to  be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  pure-food  bill  was 
intooduced,  calculated  to  render  more  effective  the  pure-food  laws  already  enacted, 
and  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  State's  laws  against  adulterated  food  stuffs.  Included 
in  the.prphibitionsagainst  use  in  connection  with  food  stuffs,  in  the  eighth  paragraph 
of  the  bill,  were  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  salts  of  copper,  salts  of  zinc,  and  salts  of 
*'!™uium,  the  last  named  being  a  prohibition  aimed  at  alum  baking  powder,  in 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  contained  a  large  proportion  of  aluminum  salts. 
•  f '  ^^  <^l'^''ged  before  your,  honorable  body  that  this  section  was  surreptitiously 
introduced  into  the  bill,  and  it  was  plainly  intimated  that  the  entire  bill,  including 
tDis.sepMon,  originated  with  interests  hostile  to  alum  baking  powders  for  business 
reajpns,an,d  not  because  of  the  character  of  the  ingredients.  In  this  connection  it  is 
perune^t  to  state  that  when  the  bill  came  up  before  the  senate  committee  on  agricul- 
™e,^on  Tuesday,  March  12,  1901,  Mr.  George  L.  Flanders,  the  deputy  commissioner 

1  See  pp.  364-386. 
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of  agriculture,  addressed  the  committee  as  follows  (I  quote  from  the  stenographer's 
minutes  of  the  hearing) : 

"Mr.  Chairman:  This  bill  was  prepared  in  our  ofl5ce;  prepared  because  we 
believed  it  was  right.  It  has  been  truthfully  stated  that  the  eighth  section  was  not 
in  the  bill  at  the  time.  The  eighth  section  was  submitted  to  me  when  it  was  offered; 
I  don't  know  who  offered  it;  I  think  it  was  brought  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature. I  sent  for  the  chemist  and  asked  questions  relative  to  the  eighth  section, 
our  motive  being  simply  this:  Are  the  ingredients  therein  named  unhealthful?  If 
they  are,  they  ought  not  to  be  used  in  foods.  Our  position  is  this:  That  any  product 
going  into  food  which  is  sold  to  the  careless  and  unthinking  public,  whereby  they 
may  be  injured,  should  be  prohibited.  So  the  question  was  asked:  Are  those  ingre- 
dients injurious?  I  received  information  that  led  me  to  believe  that  they  were  so. 
A  consultation  in  the  office  was  had  and  it  was  concluded  that  that  was  a  wise 
measure  to  add.  We  have  not  received  any  evidence  up  to  date  to  cause  us  to  think 
otherwise." 

The  member  of  the  legislature  referred  to  was  Senator  Ambler,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  who  has  stated  to  me  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  that  section  and  whose  attitude  was  sustained  by  his  committee,  which 
imanimously  reported  the  bill  containing  the  prohibition  against  alum  and  recom- 
mended its  passage. 

As  indicating  the  character  of  the  support  for  the  bill,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Perkins,  the  State  board  of  agriculture  expert  chemist,  for  7  years  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  health,  addressed  the  committee  in  favdr  of  the  bill. 

The  alum  baking-powder  interests  have  invariably  sought  to  minimize  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony  of  the  chemical  experts  against  them  by  charging 
that  the  testimony  was  paid  for,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the 
numerous  investigations  into  the  question  of  the  harmfulness  of  the  use  of  alum 
powders,  conducted  by  the  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  by  the 
Congressional  committees,  and  the  committees  of  the  various  legislatures,  every  expert 
who  has  testified  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders  has  been  summoned  by  the 
various  committees  themselves,  and  has  received  no  compensation  whatever,  save 
the  statutory  per  diem  mileage  fee  paid  by  such  committees  as  witness  fees.  The 
same  form  of  attack  was  indulged  in  by  the  representative  of  the  alum  baking-pow- 
der interests  in  his  testimony  before  this  commission,  when  he  sought  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  chemical  expert  testimony,  that  induced  the  New  York  com- 
mittee to  make  its  unanimous  report  favorable  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powders,  was  hired  testimony. 

Mr.  Morrison  testified  (p.  369) :  "The  National  Health  Society  appeared  before  the 
New  York  legislative  committee  and  was  represented  by  Mr.  L.  Boardman,  of  Tracy, 
Boardman  &  Piatt,  and  had  in  its  employ  a  number  of  chemists." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  chemists  who  appeared  before  the  committee  were 
Dr.  Perkins,  of  the  State  board  of  health,  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia 
University,  a  chemist  and  sanitarian  so  lone  in  the  public  service  that  his  reputation 
is  world  wide.  Dr.  Perkins,  who  strongly  favored  the  passage  of  the  bill,  stated  as 
one  of  his  grounds  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  question  regarding  the 
possibility  of  aluminum  salts  being  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  He  also  said  to  the 
committee:  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  except 
this:  I  know  the  chemist  and  have  seen  some  of  his  papers;  but  I  was  called  hereby 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  I  did  not  receive  anything  in  regard  to  my  appear- 
ance here." 

What  Professor  Chandler  said  in  this  connection,  bearing  in  mind  the  statement 
glibly  made  before  this  commission,  i.  e.,  that  the  chemists  at  the  New  York  hear- 
mg  were  in  the  employment  of  the  National  Health  Society,  clearly  indicates  the 
measure  of  reliance  that  should  be  placed  upon  the  charges  recklessly  made  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  whereby  he  has  sought  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  question,  to  wit, 
the  poisonous  effect  of  alum  baking  powders,  by  heaping  abuse  upon  and  preferring 
charges  of  fraud  against  the  legislatures  of  18  States  and  their  committees,  and  all 
witnesses  who  have  opposed  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders. 

Professor  Chandler  said: 

"  I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  am  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Eoyal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  or  any  other  baking  powder  company;  that  I  have  never  taken  a 
fee  for  any  testimony  that  I  have  ever  given  in  connection  with  any  food  question. 
I  am  a  cherdist  and  a  sanitarian.  I  have  been  in  the  public  employ  for  so  many 
years  that  I  consider  that  any  effort  that  I  can  make  in  connection  with  such  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  public,  and  I  should  consider  that  I  was  violating  my  own  sense 
of  propriety  if  I  consented  to  take  a  fee  for  any  such  services.  I  have  always  stood 
ready  to  go  before  committees  at  Washington,  at  Albany,  and  elsewhere  in  matters 
relating  to  the  pubhc  health  simply  from  my  interest  in  the  people.    I  was  for  6  years 
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in  the  employ  of  the  health  board  of  New  York,  and  11  years  president  of  the  board, 
and  3  years  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health  and  chairman  of  the  sanitary 
committee.  I  helped  to  prepare  the  law  against  the  adulteration  of  foods  at  the 
inetance  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  introduced  at  their  request  and 
instance  in  most  of  the  legislatures  of  the  United  States.  My  attention  was  railed  to 
this  bill,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  one.  I  was  told  that  there  would  probably  be 
opposition  to  it,  and  I  said  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  come  to  Albany  and  go  before 
the  committee." 

Then  Professor  Chandler  spoke  of  the  various  articles  the  use  of  which  in  food 
the  bill  prohibited,  such  as  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  etc.,  and  coming  to  the  salts 
of  aluminum,  said:  "I  myself  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  alum  baking 
powder  was  not  a  proper  material  to  be  used  in  domestic  economy.  Nothing  would 
mduce  me  to  permit  it  to  be  used  in  my  family,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  possi- 
bihties  of  harm  in  it,  which  one  may  just  as  well  avoid,  inasmuch  as  there  are  plenty 
of  other  baking  powders  which  do  not  contain  it  and  which  avert  any  such  possi- 
bihty,  and  I  prefer  not  to  take  any  risk  on  that  subject." 

Then,  proceeding  to  demonstrate  his  proposition  with  arguments,  which  it  would 
not  be  pertinent  to  repeat  here.  Professor  Chandler  concluded  as  follows:  "Without 
detaimng  the  committee  further,  I  simply  give  it  as  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  I  do  not  think  alum  baking  powder  is  wholesome,  and  I  think  it  would  be  emi- 
nently proper  to  restrict  and  prevent  its  sale;  and  I  hope  that  this  law  will  pass  just 
as  it  stands." 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Boardman,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  was  retained  by  the 
National  Health  Society  to  present  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  pure- 
food  bill,  and  that  after  hearing  the  testimony  and  Ustening  to  the  argument  the 
committee  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  that  is  the 
only  vestige  of  truth  in  the  charges  of  insincerity  and  improper  influence  by  which 
the  advocate  of  the  alum  baking  powder  interests  has  sought  before  this  commission 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  at  Albany. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  statements  about  the  pure-food  bill  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.' Mr.  Morrison  would  have  it  appear  that  the  bill  originated  with  the 
business  opponents  of  the  alum  baking  powder  interests,  and  that  the  chorus  of 
approval  in  the  form  of  testimony  before  the  committee  of  chemists  was  all  pur- 
chased, and  that  back  of  the  movement,  lurking  with  some  sinister  motive,  was  the 
National  Health  Society. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  Massa^.husetts  three  general 
food  bills  were  introduced  by  three  different  members;  that  each  bill  contained  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders,  and  that  after  due  considera- 
tion by  a  joint  committee  of  the  house  and  the  senate  all  three  of  the  bills  were  favor- 
ably reported  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Seven  eminent  chemists  appeared  before  the 
joint  committee  when  the  bills  were  under  consideration,  and  each  one  testified 
unqualifiedly  against  the  use  of  alum  in  any  shape  or  form  in  baking  powders.  These 
chemists  were  Professor  Goessman,  of  Ajidover;  Professor  McMichael,  of  Boston; 
Professor  Harrington,  of  Harvard;  Professor  Davenport,  of  Boston;  Professor  Rich- 
ards, of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology;  Prof.  Conrad  S.  Wood,  of  Harvard  Med- 
ical School;  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Sanger,  of  Harvard. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  requested  to  appear  and  testify  by  the  National 
Health  Society,  nor  did  any  one  of  them  receive  any  compensation  for  so  doing  from 
the  National  Health  Society.  Each  of  these  chemists  was  invited  to  appear  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bullock,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  only  compensa- 
tion, if  any,  received  by  them  was  the  statutory  per  diem  fee  paid  by  the  committee 
for  attendance  before  it. 

The  National  Health  Society,  through  counsel,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and 
supported  the  bills  in  their  entirety,  and  after  hearing  the  testimony  and  the  argu- 
ments, the  bills  were  favorably  reported  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  above  stated. 

The  bills  failed  to  pass  the  house,  although  there  were  84  votes  cast  in  their  favor. 
Subsequently,  both  the  senate  and  the  house  unanimously  passed  a  joint  resolution 
mstructing  the  State  board  of  health  to  institute  and  carry  on  a  series  of  physiologi- 
cal experiments  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  whole  truth  relative  to  the  charge 
made  oy  all  the  chemical  experts  that  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  was  harm- 
ful and  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

So  much  for  the  chayge  made  by  the  alum  baking  powder  interests  before  this  com- 
mission, and  constituting  a  part  of  its  records,  to  the  effect  that  by  means  of  pur- 
chased testimony  and  improper  political  methods  the  legislature  of  a  great  State  was 
mduced  to  take  action  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  health  of  its  citizens  by  order- 
ing a  rigid  investigation  into  the  healthfulness  of  alum  baking  powders. 

1  Scf  p.  368. 
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I  have  carefully  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morrison  before  this  body,  and  have 
been  struck  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  20  closely-printed  pages  occupied  with  his  testi- 
mony, less  than  one  page  is  devoted  to  alum  baking  powder,  while  the  19  remaining 
pages  are  taken  up  with  attacks  containing  invectives,  insinuations,  and  complaints 
against  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  the  National  Health  Society. 

The  main  charge  against  the  Eoyal  Bakmg  Powder  Company  is  that  it  has  been 
for  years  consistently  informing  the  public  that  alum  baking  powders  are  poisonous 
and  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  unfit  for  use. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  controversy  between  the  American  Baking  Powder 
Association,  representing  the  alum  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  the  Eoyal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  and  wUl  pass  over  this  branch  of  the  testimony  without  comment, 
other  than  to  call  attention  to  the  very  pertinent  question  put  by  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  the  witness  (p.  382)  when  he  asked:  "Have  you  brought  any  suits 
against  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  for  these  alleged  misrepresentations?" 
The  answer  was:  "  We  have  not  done  so,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  our  income 
is  inadequate." 

Bearing  on  the  matter  of  the  income  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
attention  is  called  to  the  blank  application  for  membership  therein,  hereto  annexed, 
marked  "Exhibit  4,"  from  which  it  appears  that  each  member  not  only  agrees  to 
pay  the  annual  dues,  but  authorizes  the  association  to  draw  upon  him  monthly  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  his  purchase  of  alum  during  the  preceding 
month  and  5  per  cent  per  100  pounds  on  the  quantity  of  phosphate  purchased  during 
the  preceding  month.  As  it  is  stated  by  the  witness  (p.  382)  that  the  sales  of  alum 
bakmg  powder  are  approximately  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  20  per  cent  of 
which  consists  of  alum,  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  the  levies  on  the  phosphate  pur- 
chases, the  association  has  at  least  $20,000  a  year  to  expend  for  one  purpose  or 
another.  The  witness  boasts  that  the  association  has  killed  27  pure-food  bills  in  16 
or  18  different  States  (p.  367).  He  jauntily  remarks,  in  connection  with  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  authorities  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alum  powders  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  injurious  to  the  public  health,  "We  found  we  could  reach  their 
internal-revenue  commissioner  "  (p.381);  heison  such  familiar  terms  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  senate  that  he  obtained  a  letter  from  him  which  is  put  in  evi- 
dence (pp.  871-372)  in  which  that  statesman  assures  Mr.  Morrison  that  "the  pend- 
ing pure-food  bill  can  never  pass  the  senate  and  will  never  become  a  law.  This  is 
not  a  prediction  but  an  assurance.  My  position  puts  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  its 
passage,  and  it  shall  not  pass." 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
can  spare  none  of  its  income  to  bring  a  test  libel  suit  to  determine  whether  it  is  mis- 
represented when  the  statement  is  made  that  alum  baking  powders  are  poisonous 
and  injurious  to  the  public  health,  but,  while  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  reply 
to  the  charges  made  against  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  connect  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company  with  the  agita- 
tion in  18  States  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders,  it  is  my  duty  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  commission  a  few  glaring  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  in 
his  testimony  besides  those  already  noticed. 

Mr.  Morrison  testified  (pp.  364,  366)  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Associar 
tion  was  organized  to  defend  its  members,  who  were  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
alum  baking  powders,  against  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, and  stated  that  the  attacks  upon  alum  originated  with  the  Eoyal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company  and  were  all  subsequent  to  its  formation  in  March,  1899.  The  facts 
are  in  this  connection,  that  as  far  back  as  1879  efforts  were  made  by  the  advocates  of 
pure-food  legislation  to  discourage  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders.  As  an  instance 
of  the  nature  of  the  agitation  at  that  period  see  "The  Injurious  Effects  of  Alum  upon 
the  Human  System  when  Used  in  Bread  or  Baking  Powders,  and  as  Proved  by 
Experiments  on  Man  and  Animals,"  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1879.  Four 
years  later  Prof.  P.  P.  Sharpless,  in  a  report  on  "Adulterated  food,"  contained  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  health  for  the  year  1883,  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  investigation  into  baking  powders  said:  "With  the  excep- 
tion of  baking  powders  no  injurious  adulteration  was  found.  It  would  have  been 
well  to  have  given  the  names  of  the  baking  powders  which  were  found  to  contain 
alum,  since  nothing  hurts  the  sale  of  such  articles  so  much  as  a  full  publication  of 
the  names  under  which  they  are  solji." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  same  board  in  the  year  1884,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Wood, 
in  his  oflicial  report  on  his  analysis  of  foods  for  the  State  board,  said:  "It  would  per- 
haps be  proper  to  consider  the  alum  powders  as  adulterated,  since  alum  is  very  gen- 
erally held  to  exert  a  more  or  less  pernicious  effect  upon  the  system." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  health  in  1888,  referring 
to  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders,  this  language  was  used:  "Since,  however, 
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bread  is  the  most  commonly  used  of  all  articles  of  food,  and  the  long-continued  use 
oi  small  quantities  of  such  articles  as  in  large  quantities  have  a  decidedly  injurious 
action  may  prove  harmful  to  the  consumer,  it  is  evidently  a  safer  course  at  least  to 
advise  the  consumer  against  the  use  of  articles  containing  such  ingredients,  if  not  to 
prohibit  their  sale." 

Furthermore,  several  years  ^rior  to  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  there  was  an  investigation  into  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powdeii  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  investigation  a  rule  was  promulgated  that  in  bidding  for  supply  contracts  in 
any  department  of  the  United  States  Government,  bidders  were  warned  against  sub- 
mitting any  bids  that  included  food  stuffs  in  which  alum  was  an  ingredient,  as  no 
such  bids  would  be  considered.  Again,  long  prior  to  1899,  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food 
ingredient  was  prohibited  by  law  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  Mr.  Morrison's  claim  that  the  attacks  on  alum 
baking  powders  originated  with  or  are  peculiar  to  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany can  hardly  be  classed  as  accurate. 

Mr.  Morrison  also  stated  (p.  365),  after  admitting  that  hydrate  of  aluminum  was 
contained  in  the  residuum  left  in  bread  after  raismg  it  with  an  alum  powder,  that 
"no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  its  wholesomeness." 

In  this  connection  see  "  The  Law  and  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Drugs,"  by  Robinson 
&  Cribbs,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  at  length,  and  a  series  of  experiments  are 
cited  showing  that  biscuits  containing  alum  baking  powder  produced  vomiting  and 
constipation  m  dogs,  and  that  hydrate  of  aluminum  possesses  the  power  of  rendering 
the  white  of  an  egg  insoluble  in  the  gastric  juice  of  dogs. 

Mr.  Morrison  further  states  (p.  381)  that  it  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  use 
of  alum  is  unwholesome.  This  statement  was  made  in  disregard  of  the  testimony 
before  the  United  States  Senate  committee  of  66  chemists  subposnaed  from  every 
prominent  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  of  whose  testimony  the  fol- 
lowing are  samples: 

Dr.  Sternberg,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army:  "It  is  well  known 
that  alum  is  a  powerful  astringent  which  would  speedily  have  harmful  effects  if  it 
were  taken  into  the  human  system.  No  alum  powder  is  furnished  to  the  Army  by 
the  Subsistence  Department." 

Dr.  Wyman,  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Navy:  "Alum  should  not  be  used  in 
food  products.  The  medical  purveyor  of  this  service  has  been  instructed  to  refuse 
to  purchase  baldng  powders  and  flour  containing  alum." 

Dr.  Wise,  medical  inspector  of  the  United  States  Navy:  "The  injurious  effects  of 
alum  on  the  mucous  coa;  of  the  stomach  is  positive  and  beyond  dispute.  It  is  both 
an  irritant  and  an  astringent,  interfering  seriously  with  the  secretion  of  the  digestive 


Dr.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  "Alum 
is  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  system  by  most  authorities." 

Professor  Whitehill,  of  the  University  of  Virginia:  "The  use  of  alum  in  baking 
powder  plainly  comes  under  the  head  of  '  food  adulteration,'  and  as  such  should  be 
prohibited  bylaw." 

Professor  Norton,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati:  "The  action  of  alum  on  the 
human  organism  is  of  so  decided  a  nature  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ranking 
it  among  the  pronounced  irritants  and  poisons." 

Professor  Jwscoe,  of  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C:  "The  introduc- 
tioii  of  alum  uito  our  daily  food  is  as  dangerous  to  health  as  any  other  slow  poison." 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by  Professor  Appleton,  of  Brown  University ;  Professor 
Arnold,  of  the  University  of  New  York;  Professor  Atwater,  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment experimental  station  at  Washington;  Professor  Barker,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Professor  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University;  Professor  Chittenden,  of 
Yale  University;  Professor  Cornwell,  of  Princeton  University;  Professor  De  Schwei- 
mtz,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Con- 
necticut department  of  agriculture;  Professor  Mallet,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Professor  Prescott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  many  others. 

Although  Mr.  Morrison  hitimatM  that  these  gentlemen  were  paid  for  their  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  investigating  committee  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany and  that  they  were  selected  by  that  company  to  testify,  I  have  been  assured 
by  Senator  Mason,  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  all  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Senate  committee  were  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee and  invited  by  the  committee  to  give  their  testimony,  and  that  the  only  fees 
J^ived  by  the  witnesses  were  the  statutory  per  diem  allowance  for  mileage. 

Again,  Mr.  Morrison  asserts  that  ex-Governor  Stone,  of  Missouri,  who  has  been 
pronunent  in  the  prosecution  instituted  by.  the  public  authorities  in  the  State  of 
JwBsouri  for  violations  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  in 
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that  State,  was  governor  of  Missouri  at  tlie  time  the  bill  was  signed.'  This  is  impor- 
tant onljr  as  evidence  of  the  general  unreliability  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morrison 
At  the  time  the  Missouri  anti-alum  bill  was  passed  the  Hon.  Leslie  W.  Stephens  was 
governor  of  Missouri. 

Appreciating,  as  I  do,  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  of  this  commission  precludes 
my  entering  into  a  discussion  in  this  statement  of  the  chemical  and  physiological 
experiment  and  data  demonstrating  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  human  system 
of  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food  ingredient,  I  have  confined  my  testimony  to  rebutting 
the  arguments  of  the  spokesman  of  the  alum  baking  powder  interests  wherein  he 
has  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  agitation  that  has  been  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  past  few  years  against  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powders  is  the  result  of  business  rivalry,  and  that  the  part  played  by  the  National 
Health  Society  therein  has  been  that  of  mouthpiece  for  the  baking-powder  com- 
panies making  the  high  priced  and  admittedly  pure  cream  of  tartar  powders;  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  that  the  movement  has 
been  world-wide,  has  long  antedated  the  formation  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  and  has  had  the  support,  not  only  of  institutions  such  as  the  National 
Health  Society,  but  that  of  the  boards  of  health  in  the  several  States,  of  national  leg- 
islative committees,  and  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  United  States. 

D.  J.  Keuey. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  August,  1901. 

[seal.]  Charles  Alvin  Rogers, 

Notary  Public  No.  1S6,  New  York  County,  N.  Y. 


Exhibit  1. 

Extracts  from  Pure-food  Bulletin  No.  SI. 

[Issued  by  the  National  Health  Society.] 

Containing  Extracts  from  the  Testimony  of  Prominent  Physicians  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  who  UNEftuivooALLY  Condemn  the  Use  of  Alum  in  Food. 

The  following  testimony,  classifying  alum  as  a  food  adulterant  and  as  a  deleferions 
and  harmful  one,  was  received  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  physicians  of  Missouri 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Record,  of  St.  Louis,  in  July,  1900.  This  testi- 
mony is  emphatic  and  unanimous,  and  is  from  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the 
State,  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  have  witnessed  the  deleterious  effects  of 
alum  as  a  food  adulterant  in  their  daily  practice.  These  physicians  call  upon  the 
makers  of  the  law  and  the  officers  of  the  law  to  enforce  the  statutes  against  the  sale 
or  use  of  alum  in  food  in  any  form. 

PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI   CONDEMN   ALUM   IN   POOD   IN  ANY  FORM. 

[List  of  156  given.] 

LETTERS. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  some  17  years 
ago,  when  a  representative  of  a  manufacturing  firm  then  in  the  market  asked  my 
opinion  regarding  it.  It  was  that  every  person  resorting  to  this  practice  should  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  He  took  me  aback  by  stating  that  his  firm  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  alum  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  was  thus  the 
occasion  of  reviewing  the  whole  evidence  upon  which  my  opinion  was  founded.  1 
discovered  there  was  no  reason  for  changing  it,  nor  have  I  since,  though  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  painful  interest  the  fatal  progress  of  our  age  in  the  multiplicity  of  food 
adulterations,  which  defraud  and  endanger  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

The  deleterious  effects  upon  the  human  system  of  alum  and  the  soluble  salts  of 
alumina,  even  when  used  in  small  quaiitities,  are  too  well  known  to  need  restating, 
and  sufficiently  so  to  every  intelligent  citizen  to  make  him  wish  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  baking  powders  containing  it,  and  to  visit 
adequate  punishment  upon  the  persons  of  those  that  are  bold  and  unscrupulous  enough 
to  disregard  or  break  them. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  declared  by  nature  itself,  and  as  we  find  no  alumina  what- 
ever in  our  foods  it  is  evident  that  nature  did  not  intend  it  for  our  use. 

1  See  p.  368. 
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Dr.  Emil  Wolff,  professor  and  directxjr  of  the  agricultural  experimental  station  at 
Hohenheim,  details  the  results  of  nearly  3,000  analyses  of  agricultural  products.  172 
of  which  are  wheat,  495  of  other  cereals,  and  the  rest  of  different  farm  products. 
These  analyses,  made  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  and 
of  material  grown  in  every  country,  and  under  the  most  diverse  conditions,  do  not 
even  mention  alumina  as  an  accidental  constituent.  Surely  we  should  take  heed  and 
let  it  enter  into  no  combination  intended  for  consumption  with  our  foods. 

The  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  is  dangerous  and  should  be  prohibited  by 
law.— P.  Schweitzer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  State  Vniversiiy  of 
Missouri. 


I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  for  any  length  of  time  bread  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  alum  has  been  used.  From  a  limited  experience  of  49  years  as  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  of  medicine,  I  can  say  that  constipation,  indigestion,  and  neurotic 
troubles  are  more  frequent  than  they  were  many  years  ago.  I  think  it  highly  prob- 
able that  the  use  of  baking  powder  containing  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  has 
contributed  in  a  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  these  troubles. — J.  J.  Norton,  M.  D., 
Monroe  (My,  Mo. 


I  consider  alum  very  unhealthy  when  used  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  even 
when  taken  in  minute  quantities,  as  it  is  a  local  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  acta  as  an  astringent,  thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  the  digestive 
fluids  and  producing  constipation.  I  condemn  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
article  of  diet  for  human  food. — J.  F.  Owens,  M.  D.,  BaUinger  Building,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


I  have  seen  its  injurious  effects  and  am  opposed  to  its  use  and  sale  and  think  its 
sale  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. —  W.  Well,  M.  D.,  Willard,  Mo. 


In  families  where  I  find  the  baking  powders  that  contain  alum,  I  generally  find 
stomach  trouble,  such  as  dyspepsia  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  sometimes 
constipation.  I  have  also  experienced  that  if  such  patients  will  eat  bread  sweet 
and  light,  they  will  get  well  without  a  dose  of  medicine. — Dr.  Leo  J.  Steger,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo. 


Alum  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  human  family  in  baking  powder,  and  should  never 
be  used,  but  it  is  especially  harmful  to  your  girls  just  budding  into  womanhood. — 
A.  B.  Mobley,  M.  D.,  Kennett,  Mo. 

The  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders — I  think  this  is  a  subject  that  should  be  inves- 
tigated, and  parties  using  aliun  should  be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
If  you  would  only  visit  the  flour  mills  I  think  you  would  find  alum  in  large  quanti- 
ties. I  believe  all  stomach  troubles  come  from  most  of  the  flour  and  baking  powders 
that  are  used  to-day.— £.  T.  Moore,  M.  J).,  Dekalb,  Mo. 


I  do  most  assuredly  indorse  all  and  every  act  of  our  lawmakers  in  suppressing  the 
"se  of  alum  as  one  of  the  elements  of  our  food. 

I  have  seen  in  my  practice  of  30  years  or  more  its  evil  effects  upon  the  human 
system.— J.  W.  Matthews,  M.  D.,  New  Harmony,  Mo. 


tai^^}'^  to  state  that  alum  in  foods  and  baking  powder  ought  to  be  strictly  prohib- 
itea._  In  my  opinion  alum  is  very  irritan,t  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
causing  both  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion,  causing  gastric  catarrh,  especially  in 
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persons  predisposed  to  dyspepsia.  Alum  should  also  be  condemned  for  its  astringent 
effect  on  the  alimentary  canal. — Geo.  Kupert,  jr.,  M.  D.,  5SSS  North  Twentieth  sired, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Aif] 


Probably  the  greatest  injury  to  humanity  in  the  way  of  adulterating  food  products 

is  in  the  use  of  tdum  in  the  manufacturing  of  many  brands  of  baking  powders  which  jjis 

are  used  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  land,  thus  slowly  slaying  .jd 

thousands. — J,  D.  Motley,  M.  £>.,  Louisville,  Mo.  'Ui 


A  large  percentage  of  the  stomach  affections  and  constipation  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  to-day  is  due  to  the  use  of  cheap  baking  powders,  composed  largely  of  alum.—   sI'J 
M.  E.  Eacles,  M.  D.,  Albany,  Mo.  o' 

In  general,  I  am  opposed  to  sumptuary  legislation;  I  also  recognize  the  rights  of 
private  citizens.     But  baking  powders  are  in  such  general  use  by  all  classes  of  our 
people,  I  believe  the  use  of  alum  in  them  should  be  prohibited  by  law. — E.  E.  Harris,     fi 
M.  D.,  Shawneetown,  Mo. 


Constipation  no  doubt  ia  the  most  prevalent  disease  in  this  country.  Indigestion 
is  very  prevalent  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  can  be 
attributed  to  some  extent  to  the  alum,  as  it  is  being  taken  into  the  system  with  the 
food  that  contains  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  factor,  but  that  it  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  production  of  the  diseases  mentioned.  I  object  to  alum  in  baking 
powder. — Ferdinand  Schreiman,  M.  D.,  Concordia,  Mo. 


Alum  or  its  salts  are  unfit  for  food  in  any  formi  of  baking  powder,  as  I  view  it;  and 
the  same  of  ammonia.  I  hope  this  food  purification  agitation  may  become  an  ej)!- 
demic  in  the  United  States  in  all  the  different  factories,  mills,  packing  houses— in 
short,  until  the  people  of  this  continent  can  have  absolutely  pure ioods  and  medicines 
and  secret  formulas  be  relegated  into  eternal  oblivion. — T.  A.  Long,  M.  D.,  "  " 
Mound,  Mo. 


With  my  own  experience  with  alum  I  would  condemn  it  as  a  food.  I  have  been 
a  physician  to  a  convent  for  some  20  years,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  bad  results 
of  alum  in  bread.  It  undoubtedly  retards  the  flow  of  blood  and  causes  more  trouble 
In  the  mensual  jieriod  in  girls  than  any  one  thing,  causing  constipation,  indigestion, 
etc. —  Wm.  Harrison,  M.  D.,  S6\  Jefferson  avenue,  Marshall,  Mo. 


Alum  and  its  salts  in  baking  powders  or  any  other  preparation  of  food  can  not  be 
condemned  as  severely  as  it  should  be.  I  consider  it  has  a  progressive  action,  aa 
follows:  First,  irritant;  second,  emetic;  third,  astringent;  fourth,  escharotic. — E.  A. 
Lofton,  M.  D.,  Laddonia,  Mo. 


I  consider  alum  injurious  not  only  to  digestion,  but  to  the  nervous  system  and 
kidneys,  whether  used  as  an  ingredient  in  baking  powders  or  in  any  other  way.— 
E.  Magoon,  M.  D.,  3837  Lee  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Alum  behaves  in  the  stomach  as  on  the  denuded  skin,  coagulating  albumen  and 
constringing  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  hinders  digestion  by  each  of  these  proc- 
esses.   The  long-continued  administration  of  these  substances  ( preparations  of  alum) 
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produces  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and  at  last  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
mtestines.  Large  doses  produce  gastro-enteritis  (inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
nnall  intestine)  at  once,  with  its  usual  symptoms. — /.  H.  Siraughn,  M.  D.,  Lexing- 


The  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder  is  no  doubt  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
coated  tongues  which  resist  all  hyfflenic  and  medical  measures. — 0.  B.  Baerens, 
M.  D;  4^S  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  am  Batisfied  that  the  use  of  superfluous  flour  and  alum  in  baking  powders  has 
much  to  do  with  the  universal  constipation  with  which  we,  as  medical  men,  have  to 
deal,  and  a  constipated  person  is  a  diseased  one. — B.  N.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  ChiUicothe,  Mo. 


Any  M.  D.  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  experience  ought  to  know  the  deleterious 
results  from  the  continued  use  of  alum.  I  concur  with  Prof.  Alonzo  R.  Kiefter,  of 
the  Barnes  Medical  College,  in  the  belief  that  our  digestive  disorders  are  due  in  part 
to  this  one  cause — alum  baking  powder. — J.  A.  Tuoner,  M.  D.,  Orosstown,  Mo. 


My  experience  with  alum  has  been  peculiar;  the  most  extensive  was  that  of  nearly 
wholesale  poisoning  of  school  children  from  sucking  alum  crystal.  One  boy  among 
them  had  free  access  to  a  barrel  of  alum  and  gave  away  all  that  was  asked  for,  and 
as  a  consequence  a  long  list  of  peculiar  ailmente  resulted.  Headache,  vomiting,  con- 
stipation, cystic  inflammation,  nervousness — in  fact,  nearly  every  symptom  that 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  functional  disturbances  of  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and 
kidneys.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  deleterious  effect  when 
taken  in  quantity. — A.  W.  Benton,  M.  D.,  Neosho,  Mo. 


Exhibit  2. 

Bulletin  No.  22. 

[lasued  by  the  National  Health  Society  (incorporated),  31  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York.] 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department  estimates  that  $159,000,000  a  year  are 
filched  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  fraudulent  sophis- 
tidating  of  food  products.  About  half  of  this  sum  represents  not  fraudulent  sophisti- 
cating alone,  but  is  open  to  the  more  serious  charge  of  poisonous  sophisticating. 
This  is  the  class  of  sophisticating  the  National  Health  Society  condemns  and  pur- 
sues, and,  to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  all  consumers,  publishes  herewith  a  list 
of  the  fraudulent  poisonous  food  adulterants,  as  well  as  those  which  are  only  fraudu- 
lent, but  not  necessarily  deleterious. — The  National  Health  Society  [incorporated) . 


Name. 


Fraudulent,  poisonous,  and  dele- 
terious adulterants. 


Fraudulent  adulterants  {commercial  frauds 
not  poisonous). 


Bread 
Butter 

-.r  powders 
iiiacK  pepper. 


Alum,  sulphurite  of  copper,  am- 
monia. 
Copper  

Alum 

Sand,  red  clay 


Flour,  other  than  wheat;  potatoes,  and  in- 
ferior flour. 

Water,  other  fats,  excess  of  salts,  oleomar- 
garine, starch,  cotton-oil,  olive  oil,  peanut 
oil,  beef  suet.  The  proper  proportion  of 
water  should  be  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Starch  and  flour  in  excessive  quantities. 

Buckwheat  flour  and  hulls,  P.  S.,  cracker 
crumbs,  Indian  meal,  wheat  flour,  char- 
coal, bran,  linseed  meal,  cocoanut  shells, 
mustard  husks,  sawdust,  olive  seeds,  cay- 
enne, and  ship  bread. 
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Name. 


fraudulent,  poisonous,  and  dele- 
terious adulterants. 


Fraudulent  adulterants  (commercial  frauds 
not  poisonous). 


Beer. 


Cheese 

Canned  goods . 
Chrome  yellow 

Candy 


Coflee  . 


Cider 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Cream  of  tartar 

Cayenne  pepper 


Flour... 
Gin 

Glucose 


Lard 

Jams  and  jell: 

Ice  cream 

Mustard 

Milk 


Macaroni 

Molasses 

Meat 

Oleomargarine 

Pickles  

Preserves 

Bum  

Pease 

Sugars 

Sirups 


Salicylic  acid,  tobacco,  seed  of 
cocculus  indicus. 


Salts  ol  mercury  in  rind,  alum . . . 


Salts  of  copper,  alum,  acids,  lead, 
decayed. 

Used  by  confectioners  and  bakers 
to  give  yellow  color.  Very  dan- 
gerous. 

Poisonous  colors  and  flavors,  terra 
alba,  talc,  barytes,  chrome  yel- 
low, arsenic,  sulphate  of  copper, 
{>russicacld,alum,  fusel  oil,  ani- 
Ine  dyes. 

Green  coloring  matter,  other  ani- 
line colors. 


Salicylic  acid,  alum,  dried  apples 

added  to  chemical  mixtures. 
Oxide  of  iron  and  other  coloring. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  terra  alba, 

plaster,  tartaric  acid. 
Ked  lead,  chromate  of  lead 


Alum,  to  give  whiteness 

Alum,  spirits  of  turpentine,  artifi- 
cial essence. 
Excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime.. 


Caustic  lime,  alum 

Artificial  essence  and  dyes,  pre- 
servatives. 

Aniline,  and  other  coloring  mat- 
ter, essence  of  bitter  almond. 

Chromate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
lime,  alum,  Martin's  yellow, 
gjrpsum,  tumeric,  weighted 
vrith  terra  alba. 

Water  (because  it  reduces  the 
nourishing  qualities  of  the  arti- 
cle), preservatives,  from  dis- 
eased and  filthy  cattle,  boracic 
acid,  borax,  salicylic  acid. 

Tumeric  and  Martin's  yellow, 
saffron. 

Salts  of  tin,  alum , 

Infested  with  parasites,  diseased. 

Refuse  pork  (liable  to  produce 
trichinee). 

Salts  of  copper  and  alum 

Aniline  colors,  gelatin,  preserva- 
tives. 

Cayenne  pepper ,artiflcial  essence . 

Salts  of  copper  and  alum 

Salts  of  tin,  salts  of  alum,  salts  of 
lead,  terra  alba,  glue,  sand, 
gypsum.  (Putrid  blood  is 
often  used  to  purify  It.) 

Salts  of  tin,  alum 


Burnt  sugar,  licorice,  treacle,  glucose,  quas- 
sia, coriander,  carraway  seed,  cayenne 
pepper,  soda,  salt  (to  increase  thlist)  arti- 
ficial carbonic  acid  gas,  grains  other  than 
barley.  As  there  is  no  standard,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  last  is  an  adulterant, 
many  preferring  rice  to  malt  beer.  Beer 
is  often  not  properly  aged,  artificial  clari- 
fying. 

Skim  milk  (for  whole  cream),  oleomarga- 
rine, cotton-oil,  etc.,  false  coloring,  and 
lard. 

Excess  of  water,  inferior  goods,  damaged 
goods. 


Glucose  (this  article  is  now  generally  used, 
and  when  properlymadeisnotinjimous), 
starch,  flour,  grape  sugar. 


Imitation  beans  (both  green  and  roasted), 
pease,  beans,  chicory,  rye,  chefus,  almond 
shells  treated  with  molasses  and  roasted, 
polishing,  burnishing,  weighting  with 
water,  acorns,  burnt  sugar,  pea  hulls. 


Animal  fats,  starch,  flour,  sugar,  and  cara- 
mel. 
Cornstarch,  flour. 

Flour,  salt,  ship  bread,  Indian  meal,  ground 
beans  and  pease,  flour,  and  tumeric 
(These  adulterations  will  apply  to  all 
adulterations  of  spice,  with  slight  varia- 
tions.) Many  spices  are  simply  of  the 
above  ingredients,  with  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  real  product  and  a  good  deal 
flavoring  extracts. 

Pease,  ground  rice,  com  meal,  flourine,  and 
product  of  glycerin. 

Water,  sugar. 

This  article  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  adulterants  in  the  country. 
When  pure,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  health.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  the 
following:  Sugar,  cane  and  maple  sirups, 
molasses,  jellies,  jams,  confectionery, 
vinegar,  liquor,  wines,  honey,  beer.  It  is 
used  for  cakes,  sauces,  and  tobacco. 

Starch,   stearin,  salt,  cotton-seed  oil,  and 

Glucose,  gelatin,  jelly  made  from  refuse 

fruit,  cores,  and  parings. 
Buttermilk,  skim  milk,  cornstarch. 

Yellow  lakes,  flour,  cayenne,  mustard  col- 
ored with  turmeric,  diluted  with  starch, 
wheat,  and  rice  flour. 

Burnt  sugar,  annotto,  calves'  brains. 


Glucose,  sirups. 

Bone  fats,  candle  grease,  soap  grease,  horse 

fat. 
Poor  vinegar,  poor  spices. 
Apples,  pumpkins,  molasses,  glucose. 


Grape  sugar,  flour,  starch,  rice  flour,  Dean 
dust. 


Glucose,  dextrin. 
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Fraudulent,  poisonous,  and  dele- 
terious adulterants. 


Fraudulent  adulterants  (conunerclal  frauds 
not  poisonous). 


Vinegar . 


Prussian  blue,  plumbairo  gum, 
alum,  weighting,  nitric  acid, 
sand,  soapstone,  china  clay, 
gypsum. 

Sulpnuric,  hydrochloric,  pyrolig- 
neous  acids,  alum. 

Aniline  colors,  crude  brandy,  arti- 
ficial essences,  and  coloring 
matter. 


Arrowroot 

Cotton-seed  oil . 


Ginger 

Honey 

Horse-radish  . . 

Isinglass 

Kmento 

Sago 

Wfiite  pepper. , 


Foreign  leavesj  spent  tea,  leaves  dried  over, 
interior  qualities. 


Burnt  sugar,  water,  wine,  and  meal  vinegars 
colored  and  sold  in  imitation  of  cider 
vinegar. 


Other  starches  which  do  not  have   same 

hygiene  effect. 
Used  extensively  for  oleo,  lard,  butter,  olive 

oil,  etc. 
Arrowroot,  B.D.,  etc. 
Turmeric,  cayenne  pepper,  mustard,  inferior 

and  refuse  ginger. 
Glucose,  sugar,  sirups,  molasses,  and  raw 

sugar. 
Turnips. 
Gelatin.  ' 
Ship  bread. 
Potato  starch. 
Starch,  flour. 


Exhibit  3. 

English  food  laws  prevent  the  sale  of  baking  powders  containing  alum. 

A  Few  Cases  fkom  a  Record  op  64  Recent  Oases  op  Peosecdtion  under  the  Sale 
OF  Food  and  Dbdgs  Act. — Dependants  Convicted  and  Fined. — ^Thb  Teafpic  in 
Alum  Powders  Suppressed. 


LAWS  APPECTING   ALUM   BAKING    POWDERS    IK  -ENGLAND. 

Under  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act  of  1875,  baking  powders  were  regarded  as 
food,  and  convictions  were  had  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  when  found  to  contain 
alum  or  other  adulterant  detrimental  to  health. 

hi  1894  the  Court  of  Queen'  a  Bench  decided  that  baking  powder  was  not  an  article 
of  food  in  the  meaning  of  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act,  so  the  further  prosecution 
of  parties  for  selling  alum  baking  powders  was  of  necessity  suspended.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  flour  or  any  article  of 
food  which  should  be  found  adulterated  with  alum. 

This  defect  in  the  law  was  remedied  by  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act  of  1899,  which 
took  effect  January  1,  1900.  This  act  extended  the  definition  of  "food"  so  as  to 
include  "any  article  which  ordinarily  enters  into  or  is  used  in  the  composition  or 
preparation  of  human  food,"  and  therefore  baking  powder  is  again  legally  a  food 
whose  sale,  when  mixed  with  alum  or  other  adulterant,  is  a  misdemeanor. 

The  reports  here  copied  from  the  London  Grocer  show  that  prosecutions  against 
parties  for  selling  baking  powders  containing  alum  were  taken  up  a  few  weeks  after 
the  law  went  into  effect,  and  continued  until  January,  1901,  since  which  time  there 
18  but  one  case  reported.  The  repeated  convictions  which  were  had  under  the  evi- 
dence of  health  officers  and  physicians  that  alum  baking  powders  were  detrimental 
to  health,  and  the  imposition  of  penalties  more  or  less  severe,  have  almost  entirely 
suppressed  the  sale  of  these  articles  in  Great  Britain. 

PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE   SALE  OP  POOD   AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

Fined  SS  for  selling  alum  baking  powder. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  March  3, 1900.] 

At  Chippenham,  Wilts,  on  Thursday,  John  Henry  Harding,  grocer,  of  Bath  and 
l^hippenham,  was  charged  with  selling  food  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser.  The 
proceedings  were  taken  by  Inspector  Smith,  for  the  Wilts  County  council,  under 
section  6  of  the  act  of  1875.  Mr.  Bevir  appeared  for  the  council.  Defendant  was 
not  legally  represented.  Mr.  Bevir  said  that  on  January  23  Mr.  Smith  caused  to  be 
purchased  at  the  defendant's  shop  in  the  Market  place,  Chippenham,  a  packet  of 
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baking  powder  labeled  "Alpine  Baking  Powder,"  prepared  by  A.  Matthews  of  67 
High  street,  Plymouth.  No  doubt  Mr.  Harding  bought  and  sold  the  article  in  ques- 
tion in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  but  it  was  sold  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purcnaeer 
and  was  not  of  the  quality  demanded.  The  analysis  showed  that  there  was  at  least 
14  per  cent  of  alum  m  it.  The  label  stated  that  the  article  was  most  nutritious  and 
a  great  preventive  of  indigestion,  but  the  analysis  proved  that  to  be  diametrically 
untrue.  This  was  not  a  fancied  complaint,  but  one  that  went  to  the  root  of  the  case 
meant  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  act;  14  per  cent  of  alum,  if  used  in  baking  a  2-pound 
loaf,  meant  that  there  would  be  about  60  grains  of  alum  in  it.  The  act  was  specially 
passed  to  protect  purchasers,  and  to  enable  them  to  get  an  honest  article;  it  put  on 
the  retailer  the  responsibility  of  selling  an  honest  article.  The  retailers  bought  this 
article  very  cheap,  and  the  purchaser  did  not  get  what  he  wanted.  For  instance, 
baking  powder  should  contain  tartaric  acid,  which  cost  about  £5  per  hundredweight, 
while  alum  cost  about  5  shillings.  Mr.  Harding  admitted  selling  the  powder.  He 
said  he  had  no  idea  that  it  was  adulterated,  and  bought  it  at  a  fair  commercial  price. 
The  chairman  said  they  would  take  it  that  the  defendant  was  ignorant  of  the  ingre- 
dients, but  he  should  not  sell  an  article  as  described  unless  he  got  a  guaranty.  That 
was  the  first  case  that  had  come  before  them;  but  they  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
whole  onus  fell  on  the  retailer.  For  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  public  they 
were  obliged  to  administer  the  law,  but  they  would  in  this  case  only  inflict  the  miti- 
gated penalty  of  £3,  to  include  costs.  This  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  in 
further  cases.  Mr.  Harding  said  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  known  that  this  was 
not  a  cheap  article,  and  it  was  sold  as  bought. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  both  responsible. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  March  17,  1900.] 

At  Swindon  police  court,  on  Thursday,  Arthur  W.  Burson,  grocer,  of  Bridge 
street,  Swindon,  trading  as  Freeth  &  Son,  was  charged  with  selling'3  packets  of  bak- 
ing powder  which  contained  20  per  cent  of  alum,  on  February  2.  Mr.  H.  Bevir 
prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  county  council,  and  the  defendant  was  represented  by 
Mr.  E.  Withy.  In  opening  the  case  Mr.  Bevir  said  it  was  taken  under  section  3  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  was  a  section  under  which  the  bench  had  not  previously 
had  to  deal.  It  was  somewhat  different  from  section  6,  under  which  so  many  prose- 
cutions had  been  taken.  It  was  a  section  which  rendered  it  penal  to  mix  with  any 
article  of  food  an  ingredient  which  rendered  that  article  injurious  to  health.  Over- 
whelming medical  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  alum  was  injurious. 
This  order  concerning  baking  powder  and  alum  received  royal  sanction  last  August; 
therefore  he  contended  the  dealers  had  ample  opportunity  to  put  themselves  nght. 
Inspector  Smith  gave  evidence  as  to  purchasing  the  sample  from  the  defendant,  and 
submitting  it  for  analysis.  This  showed  that  the  sample  submitted  contained  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  alum,  14  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  66  per  cent  of  fari- 
naceous matter.  By  Mr.  Withy:  "He  had  never  given  notice  to  the  defendant 
about  th(B  change  in  the  act,  as  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so."  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  had  examined  the  sample  and  gave  the  above  certificate. 
The  cost  of  alum  was  very  slight,  whereas  the  proper  ingredient — tartaric  acid— was 
very  expensive.  Dr.  Tubb  Thomas,  the  Wilts  County  council  medical  officer,  gave 
evidence  Concerning  the  effect  of  alum  on  the  human  system,  remarking  that  its 
continual  use  was  really  dangerous.  The  bench  decided  to  fine  defendant  1  shilling 
and  cdsts. 

Edward  J.  Nation,  Bedcross  Works,  St.  Phillips,  Bristol,  was  charged  with  apply- 
ing a  false  trade  description  to  5  gross  packets  of  baking  powder,  delivered  to  A.  W. 
Burson,  grocer,  Swindon,  in  August  last.  Mr.  Withy  defended,  and  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Mr.  Bevir,  in  opening,  pointed  out  the  serious  nature  of  the  case,  which 
showed  a  serious  breach  of  the  merchandise  marks  act.  The  description  was  false 
when  it  said  that  it  was  a  preparation  to  prevent  indigestion.  He  called  Arthur 
William  Burson,  who  said  that  in  August,  1899,  he  purchased  5  gross  of  baking 
powder  from  the  defendant,  and  the  3  packets  sold  to  the  inspector  in  February  last 
were  from  the  consignmsnt.  He  had  sold  nearly  4  gross  of  the  consignment,  the 
remainder  being  packed  ready  to  be  returned.  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  said  he  analyzed 
a  sample  of  this  baking  powder  and  found  it  to  contain  at  least  one-fifth  part  of  alum. 
That  quantity  was  injurious  to  health.  Alum  did  not  prevent  indigestion,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  caused  it.  The  description  on  the  label  was  incorrect,  and  if  the  prep- 
aration was  used  it  was  likely  to  cause  serious  indigestion.  Dr.  Tubb  Thomas  con- 
firmed this  evidence,  and  said  that  the  continued  use  of  this  powder  would  be^ery 
serious.  It  was  absolutely  incorrect  to  say  that  the  preparation  was  a  preventive 
of  indigestion,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  a  very  harmful  preparation  to  be  sold. 
Mr.  Withy  agreed  that  the  description  was  merely  a  commercial  "puffery,"  which 
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was  seen  in  hundreds  of  advertisements  every  day.  He  asked  them  to  treat  it  as 
such,  and  not  as  part  of  the  trade  description.  The  words  complained  of  were: 
"Nation's  American  Baking  Powder.  This  is  an  alum  preparation  which  prevents 
indigestion."  The  hench  retired  for  consultation,  and  on  their  return  the  chairman 
said  they  had  carefully  considered  the  matter,  and  did  not  think  they  were  justified 
in  convicting.  They  helieved  a  gross  fraud  had  heen  committed,  and  as  they  were 
unable  to  touch  the  wholesale  man  they  should  increase  the  flue  on  the  retailer  in 
the  previous  case  (Mr.  Burson)  to  £1. 

Alum  powders  specially  dangerous  to  children. — Mned  £2. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  5, 1900.) 

At  Bradford-on-Avon  pohce  court,  William  Orchard,  grocer,  Newton,  Bradford; 
Annie  Jones,  grocer,  Silver  street,  Bradford;  Edward  Mock,  grocer,  St.  Margaret 
street,  Bradford;  and  Ernest  Slade,  grocer,  Bradford,  were  all  summoned  for  selling 
baking  powder  adulterated  with  alum.  The  powder  contained  alum  ranging  from 
20  to  37  per  cent,  and  Dr.  Tuhb  Thomas,  county  medical  officer,  stated  that  alum  in 
baking  powder  was  injurious  to  health.  It  was  used  solely  to  increase  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  to  enable  them  to  put  large  packets  for  the  money  on  the 
market.  It  was  specially  injurious  to  the  bones  of  young  children,  and  caused 
their  teeth  to  become  brittle.  In  each  case  it  was  urged  that  the  powder  was  sold 
exactly  as  bought  from  the  makers;  but  for  the  prosecution  it  was  contended  that 
that  was  neither  a  legal  defense  nor  a  moral  excuse,  as  it  was  a  tradesman's  duty  to 
ascertain  whether  an  article  was  genuine.  Mr.  Slade,  whose  sample  contained  37 
per  cent  of  alum,  was  fined  £2  and  costs;  the  other  defendants  were  each  fined  10 
shillings,  including  costs. 

Ignorance  no  bar. — Dealer  fined. 

[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  12, 1900.) 

At  Salisbury,  on  Tuesday,  Samuel  Mitchell,  grocer,  Redlynch,  near  Salisbury,  was 
summoned  for  selling  baking  powder  not  of  the  nature,  quality,  and  substance  of  the 
article  demanded.  Inspector  Beardsley  said  that  defendant  was  summoned  for  sell- 
ing baking  powder  which  was  adulterated  with  alum,  which  was  a  foreign  ingredient 
to  baking  powder.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not  mixed  up  the  powder  himself,  or  it  would 
have  been  a  very  much  more  serious  affair  for  him.  Baking  powder  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  act  until  January  of  this  year,  and  previous  to  that  many 
firms,  knowing  that  they  could  not  be  proceeded  against,  had  used  alum,  which  cost 
3d.  per  pound,  instead  of  the  proper  ingredient,  tartaric  acid,  which  cost  Is.  6d.  per 
pound.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  baking  powder  was  made  up  of  quite  19  parts 
per  cent  of  alum,  which  in  the  analyst's  opinion  was  a  substance  injurious  to  health. 
Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  bought  the  powder  in  November  last,  and  not  being  an  analyst 
he  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  pure.  The  Earl  of  Radnor  asked  whether  any  notice 
had  been  given  shopkeepers  as  to  the  new  act.  Inspector  Beardsley  replied  that 
there  were  notices  in  the  trade  papers.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  principal  trade 
journal.  The  Grocer.  Mr.  Mitchell  contended  that  all  the  shops  in  Downtou  were 
selling  the  same  article,  and  that  the  grocers  there  had  not  been  proceeded  against. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  said  he  was  very  Sorry,  but  it  was  defendant's  duty  to  comply 
with  the  acts  of  Parliament.  People  who  conducted  a  business  must  see  that  they 
implied  with  both  old  and  new  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  bench  had  decided  to 
fine  defendant  10  shillings  and  costs.  Mr.  Mitchell:  "That  is  for  being  a  grocer." 
The  Earl  of  Radnor:  "That  is  what  you  make  your  Uving  at."  Mr.  Mitchell:  "I 
have  got  a  terrible  hard  job  to  do  it." 

Food  infection  report. — Alum  fraudulenlly  used  in  egg  and  baking  powders. 

[London  (England)  Grocer,  August  11, 1900.] 

BaUng  powder.— Mr.  E.  "W.  T.  Jones,  F.  I.  C,  reports  to  the  sanitary  committee 
of  the  Staffordshire  County  council  that  of  5  samples  of  baking  powder  analyzed,  3 
were  found  to  contain  alum,  2  of  them  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  There  is  no 
"°^^^that  medical  opinion  generally  is  that  alum  in  food  interferes  with  digestion, 
and  that,  at  least  to  this  extent,  it  is  injurious  to  health. 

.  ^3  powder. — This,  of  course,  is  a  misnomer,  but  I  suppose  the  public  understand 
It  IS  not  derived  from  e^s,  but  only  gives  a  color  as  if  eggs  were  used.  It  is  in  fact 
only  colored  baking  powder,  the  coloring  matter  being  generally  turmeric.  Alum  in 
tnis  IS  as  bad  as  in  baking  powder,  and  of  the  6  samples  analyzed  3  contained  it,  2  to 
the  extent  of  40  per  cent; 
7R9 i*i 
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Leicestershire  County  analyst. — Alum  powders  exceedingly  deleterious. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  August  18, 1900.] 

The  Leicestershire  County  analyst,  in  his  report  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
says  he  made  103  analyses.  The  samples  comprised  28  of  baking  powder,  15  of 
golden  sirup,  3  of  milk,  28  of  oatmeal,  and  29  of  whisky.  Of  these  96  were  genuine 
and  7  were  adulterated.  The  latter  consisted  of  2  samples  of  golden  sirup,  1  sample 
of  oatmeal,  1  sample  of  whisky,  and  3  of  baking  powder.  The  2  samples  of  golden 
sirup  were  adulterated  with  glucose  sirup  derived  from  starch  in  the  proportions  of 
60  per  cent  and  75  per  cent,  respectively.  The  sample  of  oatmeal  contained  10  per 
cent  of  flour  derived  from  other  grain  than  oats,  and  the  sample  of  whisky  was  2 
proof  degrees  below  the  minimum  legal  strength.  The  3  samples  of  baking  powder 
belonged  to  the  very  objectionable  class  of  alum  baking  powers,  containing  in  round 
numbers  one-third  of  their  weight  of  alum.  Baking  powder,  properly  made,  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  starch  (such  as  ground  rice  or  corn  flour)  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  acid,  the  object  of  the  tartaric  acid  being  to  Uberate  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  produce  effervescence  when  the  powder  is  mois- 
tened. For  a  number  of  years  (the  report  goes  on  to  say)  a  nefarious  trade  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  sale  of  cheap  baking  powders  in  which  the  tartaric  acid  has  been 
replaced  by  a  much  cheaper  substance — alum.  Alum  is  a  substance  the  constant  use 
of  which  in  food  must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  deleterious  to  health,  as  it  has  a 
specific  effect  on  the  digestive  organs.  Under  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act  of  1875, 
it  was  held,  on  appeal  to  the  high  court,  that  baking  powder  was  not  in  itself  an 
article  of  food,  but  only  an  ingredient  sold  for  mixing  with  food,  and  that  it,  there- 
fore, did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  In  the  amending  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  last  year,  a  special  clause  was  introduced  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  la  now  possible  to  stop  the  sale  of  this  objectionable  kind  of  bak- 
ing powder.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  out  of  28  samples  taken  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  county  no  less  than  25  were  free  from  alum;  and  having  regard  to 
the  very  wide-spread  trade  in  alum  baking  powder  which  prevailed  all  over  the 
country  until  the  passing  of  the  present  act,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole- 
sale houses,  in  anticipation  of  the  well-known  vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  promptly 
"  called  in  "  from  the  retail  dealers,  in  most  cases,  any  unsold  stock  that  might  be 
in  hand  of  such  powder. 

Alum  decreases  circulation  of  blood. 
[Loudon  (England)  Grocer,  October  20, 1900.] 

At  Birmingham,  yesterday  week,  Thomas  Perks,  53  Bordesley  street,  was  charged 
with  selling  baking  powder  containing  alum.  Mr.  Nadin  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
health  committee.  Dr.  Hill,  who  certified  that  the  baking  powder  contained  25  per 
cent  of  alum,  said  the  alum  acted  as  a  powerful  astringent.  It  coagulated  the  albu- 
men on  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  and  decreased  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Its  use 
in  baking  powder  was  universally  condemned  by  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  was  employed  by  manufacturers  because  it  was  cheaper  than  tartaric  acid.  A  fine 
of  10a.  and  costs  was  imposed. 

Mary  Ann  Greenfield,  48  Ashted  row,  was  similarly  summoned.  Defendant  said 
she  was  unaware  that  she  was  committing  any  offense.  She  did  not  know  what  the 
baking  powder  contained,  but  sold  it  exactly  as  she  received  it.  The  bench  accepted 
the  explanation,  and  said  they  did  not  think  the  woman  was  to  blame.  No  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  baking  powder  was  being  sold  with  alum  in  it,  and  they  hoped  these 
cases  would  be  a  warning.  Baking  powder  must  be  pure  powder,  and  not  a  mixture 
which  was  injurious  to  health.    The  defendant  was  dismissed  with  a  caution. 

Scientific  testimony  condemns  alum — Manufacturer  fined. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  11, 1901.] 

On  Wednesday,  at  Norwich,  J.  J.  Willsea,  baking-powder  manufacturer,  Timber- 
hill  street,  was  summoned  for  selling  baking  powder  containing  crystallized  alum,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public  health.  The  deputy  town  clerk  prosecuted.  Defendantsaid 
he  admitted  the  use  of  alum,  but  did  not  wish  the  quantity  stated.  He  contended  it 
was  not  injurious  to  health.  The  chairman  said  the  prosecution  could  conduct  the 
case  in  their  own  way.  Defendant  said  a  similar  application  was  made  at  Cambridge 
in  1880,  and  granted  by  the  recorder.  The  deputy  town  clerk  said  that  on  April  10 
Mr.  Brooks  bought  a  packet  of  defendant's  powder.  Baking-powder  manufacturers 
generally  had  .ceased  to  use  alum  in  the  manufacture  and  had  used  tartaric  acid 
instead.    The  defendant,  however,  still  continued  to  use  alum,  his  reason  no  doubt 
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being  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  such  ingredient  as  alum  or  tartaric  acid  to 
create  carbonic-acid  gas.  Alum  cost  only  6s.  a  hundredweight,  whereas  tartaric  acid 
cost  £4  a  hundredweight.  Defendant  objected  to  that  statement,  as  the  cost  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  Deing  injurious  to  health.  Mr.  Brooks  gave  evidence  as  to 
purchasing  a  penny  packet  of  powder  at  the  defendant's  shop,  and  also  produced  the 
hbelon  the  packet.  Defendant:  "  Yes;  apennyfora  quarterof  apound."  Defend- 
ant contended  that  alum  was  necessary  for  the  potency  of  the  article.  Mr.  Sutton, 
the  public  analyst,  stated  that  the  sample  contained  37  per  cent  of  crystallized  alum. 
In  his  opinion  alum  was  a  substance  injurious  to  health,  and  should  not  be  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  any  article  used  for  food  or  preparation  of  food.  The  direction  on 
the  label  stated  that  1  teaapoonful  of  the  powder  should  be  used  for  a  pound  of  flour. 
That  would  mean  430  grains  for  a  4-pound  loaf,  and  160  of  those  grains  would  be 
alnm.  Cross-examined :  Such  baking  powder  was  formerly  extensively  manufactured 
in  the  city,  but  then  no  steps  were  taken,  as  baking  powder  was  not  regarded  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  was  not  so  regarded  till  January,  1900.  He  had  never  heard  oi  a 
case  of  illness  or  death  from  the  use  of  such  baking  powder.  Before  baking  powdei 
was  included  as  a  food  he  had  found  from  20  to  45  per  cent  of  alum  in  it,  but  37  per 
cent  was  above  the  average.  Defendant  stated  that  the  witness's  father  gave  evi- 
dence at  Cambridge  in  1880,  and  stated  that  he  preferred  the  kind  of  baking  powder 
in  question  to  any  other,  and  that  all  his  family  and  the  household  used  it.  Dr. 
Cooper  Pattin,  medical  officer  of  health,  said  his  experience  of  alum  in  food  was  not 
extensive,  but  mixed  to  the  extent  of  37  per  cent  in  baking  powder  he  considered  it 
was  injurious.  Cross-examined:  Carbonate  of  soda  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  an  anti- 
dote to  alum.  He  never  had  had  a  case  of  persons  being  injured  through  using  alum 
baking  powder.  Defendant  contended  that  carbonate  of  soda  destroyed  alum.  The 
powder  had  been  used  for  60  years.  Dr.  Burton  Fanning  said  it  was  generally  admit- 
ted thatwhen  alum  was  given  for  a  long  time  there  were  unfavorable  results.  Cross- 
examined:  If  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  it  would  leave  one  of  its  salts,  and  would 
still  be  injurious  to  health.  A  certain  dose  used  over  a  certain  time  was  capable  of 
producing  injury.  In  defense,  Mr.  Willsea  said  he  had  made  the  powder  for  19  years 
and  had  never  received  any  complaint.  Defendant  asked  why  the  statement  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  article  was  introduced.  The  chairman  said  that  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Defendant  stated  that  he  had  corresponded  with  several  medi- 
cal gentlemen  in  London  and  had  received  communications  from  them.  He  thought 
that  would  show  that  he  had  attempted  to  find  out  what  was  right.  The  local  gov- 
ernment board,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him,  said  they  could  not  undertake  to  advise 
him  on  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder.  There  was  a  committee  sitting  on  these 
matters,  he  stated,  and  they  had  not  yet  reported.  He  contended  that  alum  was  not 
injurious  to  health.  He  had  manufactured  baking  powder  in  the  same  way  for  18 
years  without  comjjlaint,  and  had  "received  thousands  of  testimonials.  Witness  had 
read  the  case  of  Phillips  v.  Ward,  at  Cambridge  in  1880,  at  which  Mr.  F.  Sutton  was 
called  as  a  witness,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  used  the  baking  powder  which  con- 
tained alum  to  the  amount  of  40  per  cent,  and  warmly  advocated  the  use  of  it.  His 
opinion  was  fully  indorsed  by  2  doctors,  1  from  the  home  office.  Mr.  K.  Lee  Bliss 
stated  that  he  was  in  the  baking-powder  trade  up  to  15  years  ago.  Medical  gentle- 
men had  never  been  able  to  point  out  a  single  case  of  injury  through  the  use  of  alum. 
The  chairman  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  bench  were  of  opinion  that  the  mixing 
of  alum  in  baking  powder  was  injurious  to  health,  but  in  view  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  seemed  to  exist  on  the  subject  the  defendant  might  have  been  misled. 
They  thought  a  nominal  fine  would  meet  the  case,  and  inflicted  a  fine  of  5s.,  without 
coBta. 


Exhibit  4. 

Applicalion  blank. 

.  190-. 

AMERICAN  Baking  Powder  Association, 

Townsend  Building,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  hereby  tender application  for  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association,  Class . 

; —  agree,  if  elected,  to  pay  the  annual  dues  in  advance  and  the  assessments  as 

provided  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws.     have  instructed  Messrs. 

>  from  whom purchase  exsiccated  alum,  to  draw  upon monthly 

at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  quantity  shipped  during  the  pre- 

h  °^  "ooth.    have  instructed  Messrs. ,  from  whom pur- 

CMae  phosphate,  to  draw  upon at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 
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the  quantity  shipped  during  the  preceding  month.     The  amount  so  collected  by  the 
manufacturers  to  be  remitted  monthly  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 

Baking  Powder  Association  as assessment. 

It  is  understood  that  manufacturers  of  material  shall  not  disclose  to  the  association 

the  amount  of  the  assessment  levied  on ,  but  shall  remit  the  sum  collected 

together  with  that  received  from  other  members. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


MBMBEESHIP. 


Membership  shall  consist  of  two  classes,  A  and  B.  Active  members  shall  be  manu- 
facturers of  baking  powder.  Manufacturers  of  material  shall  be  invited  to  all  meetings 
and  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Applications  for  membership  shall  go  before  the  executive  committee,  and  with 
their  approval  the  applicants  shall  be  enrolled  as  members. 


The  dues  for  Class  A  shall  be  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  annum;  the  dues  for  Class  B 
shall  be  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  per  annum.  Members  of  Class  B  shall  declare  in 
writing  that  their  gross  annual  sales  of  baking  powder  do  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  dollars. 

ASSESSMENTS. 

Assessments  shall  be  levied  upon  the  membership  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  exsiccated  alum  and  phosphate  used  by  them.  The  assessment  shall  be  10  cents 
on  each  100  pounds  of  exsiccated  alum  and  5  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  phosphate 
purchased. 


Affidavit  of  D.  J.  KeUey. 
County  of  New  Yokk,  ss: 

D.  J.  Kbllby,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Supplementing  the  sworn  statement  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission relative  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  National  Health  Society  (of  which  I  am 
the  president)  to  prevent  the  use  of  alum  and  other  poisonous  and  deleterious  adul- 
terants of  food  stuffs,  I  beg  to  answer  the  further  inquiries  of  the  commission  as 
follows: 

The  officers  of  the  National  Health  Society  are  as  follows:  President  and  treasurer, 
D.  J.  Kelley;  secretary,  J.  J.  Cunningham,  esq.,  of  32  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  society  thus  far  has  not  exceeded  $6,000.  The  number 
of  contributors  to  the  society  is  160,  and  no  single  contributor  has  given  more  than 
$500.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  names  of  contributors,  but  will  state  that 
the  chief  sources  upon  which  the  society  relies  for  its  funds,  aside  from' those  philan- 
thropically  inclined,  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  support  every  organization  devoted 
to  the  pubUc  welfare,  are  two — the  grocery  trade  (which  is  burdened  with  the  adul- 
teration evil)  and  manufacturers  of  pure-food  stuffs  who  are  alive  to  the  demoralizing 
influence  both  upon  trade  conditions  and  public  health  of  the  cheap  adulterants  with 
which  the  country  is  flooded. 

The  commercial  interest  of  the  grocery  trade  in  honest  food  stuffs  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  ia  not  a  living  profit  in  handhng  adulterated  articles.  Alum  baking  pow- 
ders afford  an  illustration.  They  are  turned  out  so  cheaply,  as  a  result  of  substi- 
tuting alum  for  the  wholesome  but  higher  priced  cream  of  tartar,  that  many  people 
with  small  capital  are  induced  to  become  manufacturers  by  the  alluring  profits. 
Intense  competition  results.  First  comes  further  adulteration,  such  as  substituting 
clay  and  other  earthy  materials  in  place  of  com  starch.  Next  comes  price  cutting 
to  a  point  where  the  groceryman's  profit  is  practically  wiped  out.  In  addition  he 
has  to  deal  with  the  complaints  of  customers,  as  each  new  brand  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  claims  made  for  it.  However,  by  dint  of  prize  devices,  advertising  schemes,  and 
falling  prices,  a  certain  demand  is  maintained  for  these  goods,  be  they  ever  so 
unwholesome,  and  the  grocer  has  to  meet  it.  Against  this  state  of  affairs  the  gro- 
ceryman  vainly  struggles. 

Alum  baking  powders  are  only  one  instance  of  an  aggravated  situation,  one  that  is 
constantly  growing  worse.  Individuals  can  do  little  to  better  these  conditions,  work- 
ing alone.    Concentrated,  watchful,  and  intelligent  efforts  are  require'd  to  banish 
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these  dishonest  and  deleterious  articles  of  trade.  The  National  Health  Society 
furnishes  a  medium  whereby  these  scattered  forces  can  work  together  for  this  com- 
mon purpose.  The  society  watches  legislation,  furthering  that  in  the  interest  of 
pure  food  and  opposing  that  which  seeks  secretly  to  let  down  the  bars;  it  warns  the 
public  and  puts  it  on  its  guard  against  deception;  it  fights  the  battles  of  those  who 
woidd  be  powerless  alone. 

Thus,  the  support  of  the  National  Health  Society  by  the  grocery  trade,  a  support 
constantly  increasing,  is  readily  understood. 

The  society's  other  financial  reliance,  that  of  the  producers  of  honest  and  pure 
food  stuffs,  have  obvious  reason  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  Take  the  case  of 
a  concern  putting  up  green  pease — the  honest  article.  Where  State  laws  permit  and 
health  boards  connive  at  the  sale  of  the  cheap,  adulterated  article — dried  pease  soft- 
ened and  colored  with  a  solution  of  copper  salts  (a  rank  poison) — what  hope  is  there 
for  the  honest  manufacturer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deceived  pubUc?  So  with  the 
adulterated  substitutes  for  or  imitations  of  sugars,  molasses,  pepper,  tea  and  coffee, 
flour,  mustard,  pickles,  and  the  rest.  Some  one  is  needed  to  ferret  out  these  cases, 
prosecute  the  guilty,  and  make  the  various  health  boards,  State  and  local,  do  their 
full  duty.  This  is  the  field  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  that  the  work  may 
be  constantly  more  effective  and  that  its  scope  may  be  broadened,  the  society  does 
not  hesitate  to  ask  the  support,  not  only  of  those  financially  interested,  but  of  the 
public  generally,  which,  in  spite  of  existing  pure-food  laws,  is  so  deceived  and 
imposed  upon  by  adulterated  food  stuffs. 

Contributions  to  the  National  Health  Society  take  the  form  either  of  donation  or 
subscription  to  one  or  more  shares  of  its  stock,  for,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  which  is  hereto  armexed,  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  the  society  is  organ- 
ized under  the  stock  corporations  law  instead  of  the  membership  corporations  law. 
This  facihtates  voting  by  proxy  and  precludes  any  pecuniary  liability  of  subscribers 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  society's  undertakings.  The  capital  stock  is  nomi- 
nally $5,000,  but  may  be  increased  as  requirements  of  the  society  and  its  work 
demand. 

A  copy  of  the  society's  by-laws  is  hereto  annexed,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  this 
commission,  and  marked  "Exhibit  B."  They  are  in  the  usual  form,  with  the 
exception  that  the  stockholders  have  the  power  at  any  time  to  remove  the  directors. 
This  insures  the  conduct  of  the  society  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  ot 
those  who  support  it. 

D.  J.  Kelley. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  August,  1901. 

[seal.]  H.  p.  Walker, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 


EXHIBIT   A. 

Certificate  of  incorporaiion  of  the  National  Health  Society. 

The  undersigned,  all  of  whom  are  of  full  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
citizens  of  and  residents  in  the  State  of  New  York,  being  desirous  of  forming  them- 
selves into  a  corporation,  pursuant  to  chapter  41  of  the  general  laws,  do  hereby  certify: 

I.  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  the  National  Health  Society. 

n.  The  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  publishing  and  circulating  throughout  the  United  States  pamphlets,  peri- 
odicals, books,  and  other  forms  of  Uterature  relating  to  and  designed  to  promote  the 
use  of  pure  food  and  discourage  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles 
of  diet,  and  to  collect  evidence  of  and  assist  in  every  lawful  manner  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet. 

in.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  to  be  15,000. 
Sim  ■  "^^  number  of  shares  of  which  the  capital  stock  shall  consist  shall  be  50,  of 
•  «cJ^  '  ^°^  *^®  amount  of  capital  with  which  this  corporation  shall  begin  business 

vr     „  ®  place  in  which  its  principal  business  office  is  to  be  located  is  the  city  of 
New  York.  f        f  J^ 

VI.  Its  duration  is  to  be  50  years. 

VU.  The  number  of  its  directors  is  to  be  3,  unless  increased  to  not  more  than  13, 
pursuant  to  law. 
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VIII.  The  names  and  post-oflSce  addresses  of  the  directors  for  the  first  year  are  as 
follows: 

Daniel  J.  Kelley,  31  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York  City; 
Clarence  J.  Shearn,  32  Liberty  street,  New  York  City; 
Joseph  J.  Cunningham,  32  Liberty  street,  New  York  City. 

IX.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  and  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  which  each  agrees  to  take  in  the  corporation  are: 

Daniel  J.  Kelley,  31  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York  City,  3  shares; 

Clarence  J.  Shearn,  32  Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  1  share; 

Joseph  J.  Cunningham,  32  Liberty  street.  New  York  City,  I  share. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this day  of  July, 

1900. 

Daniel  J.  Kelley.     [seal.] 
Clarence  J.  Shearn.    [seal.] 
Joseph  J.  Cunningham,     [seal.] 

County  of  New  Yohk,  ss: 

On  this day  of  July,  in  the  year  1900,  before  me  personally  came  Daniel  J. 

Kelley,  Clarence  J.  Shearn,  and  Joseph  J.  Cunningham,  to  me  known  and  known  to 
me  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument, 
and  they  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 


exhibit  b. 

By-laws  of  the  National  Heatth  Society. 

Article  I. — Directors. 

1.  The  number  of  directors  of  this  society  shall  be  3,  unless  increased  as  provided  by 
law,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  stockholders,  who  shall  attend  in 
person  or  by  proxy  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  and  each  director  shall  be 
elected  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  said  term  is  sooner  terminated,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

2.  Any  director  may  be  removed  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
society  at  a  meeting  duly  called. 

3.  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors  occurring  during  the  year,  except  in  eases  of 
removal,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  board  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  or  at  any  special  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacancy.  Vacancies  caused  by  removal  shall 
be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the  society  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  removal  takes  place. 

4.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  whenever  called  together  by  the  president. 
On  the  written  request  of  any  director  the  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Article  II. — Officers. 

1.  The  board  of  directors,  immediately  after  each  annual  meeting,  shall  elect  by 
ballot  from  among  their  own  number  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
a  majority  vote  of  thevchole  board  of  directors  present  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
election  of  each  of  said  officers. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  If 
deemed  desirable,  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  filled  by  one  person. 

3.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  shall 
act  as  temporary  chairman  at  and  call  to  order  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  and 
shall,  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the  society,  have  the  general  management 
of  the  affairs  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  incidental  to  his  office. 

4.  The  treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  and  be  responsible  for  all  moneys,  papers, 
books,  and  accounts  of  the  society,  save  only  such  as  are  hereinafter  directed  to  be 
kept  by  the  secretary,  subject  always  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors. 

5.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record,  in  proper  books  provided  for  that  purpose,  of 
all  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  and  also  all  minutes  of  the 
stockholders'  meetings.  He  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  serving  of  all  notices  of 
the  society,  and  shall  in  general  do  and  perform  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his 
office. 
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6.  Vacancies  among  the  officers  of  the  society  during  the  year  may  be  filled  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  directors  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  or  at  any  special 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacancy. 

Article  JII. — Meetings. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  society  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  January  in  each  year,  and  the  secretary  shall  send,  through  the 
post-office,  at  least  10  days  before  such  meeting,  a  notice  thereof  addressed  to  each 
Btockholder  at  his  last-known  post-office  address. 

2.  Special  meetings  of  stockholders,  other  than  those  regulated  by  statute,  may  be 
called  by  the  board  of  directors  upon  5  days'  notice  to  each  stockholder  of  record. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  such  meet- 
ing, and  shall  be  served  personally  or  be  sent  through  the  post-office  addressed  per- 
sonally to  each  stockholder  at  his  last-known  address.  The  directors  shall  also  call 
upon  like  notice  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  whenever  stockholders  represent- 
ing one-third  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  require  it. 

3.  At  all  meetings  of  stockholders,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  required  by  law,  it 
shall  be  necessary  that  stockholders  representing  in  person  or  by  proxy  a  majority 
of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  IV. — Amendmenls. 

1.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
called  in  conformity  with  Article  III,  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders 
present  at  such  meeting. 


THE  BORAX  COMBINATIOIf. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  WHEELER, 

President  of  the  Western  Mineral  Company  and  director  of  the  American  Tartar  Company. 

For  several  j^ears  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  borax  and 
boracic  acid.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Western  Mineral  Company,  which  produces 
boracic  acid;  and  vice-president  of  the  Stauffer  Chemical  Company,  which  manufac- 
tures borax  and  boracic  acid,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  chemicals. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  testimony  of  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  Reformed  Club  of  New  York  City,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
borax  industry.'  From  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  business  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  Mr.  Holt  is  misinformed  in  several  particulars.  First,  there  is  not  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  and  sale  of  borax  and  boracic  acid.  During  the  past  4 
years  the  companies  to  which  I  belong  have  mined  borates,  and  have  invested  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  that  business  in  connection  with  the  following  properties: 
Kane  Springs,  Kern  County,  Cal.;  Columbian  Borate  Mines,  Tenderfoot  Borate 
Mines,  and  Mulesfoot  Borate  Mines,  Daggett,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal. ;  Frazer 
Borate  Mines,  60  miles  west  of  Bakersfleld,  Ventura  County. 

The  production  of  all  of  these  mines  has  been  worked  into  borax  and  boracic  acid, 
and  sold  entirely  independently  of  the  borax  trust,  with  which  they  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever,  either  in  community  of  stockholding  interest  or  in  the  form  of  agree- 
ments. The  final  preparation  of  these  products  for  the  market  is  performed  at  Dag- 
gett, San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  These  products,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
carloads  of  boracic  acid  and  borax,  have  been  sold  in  open  and  direct  competition 
of  the  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  and  with  other  producers  of 
like  goods.  The  products  of  the  Ventura  County  mines  continue  to  be  thus  sold. 
Several  of  the  other  properties  mentioned  have  proved  unprofitable,  and  have  been 
abandoned  in  spite  of  the  aid  granted  to  the  business  by  the  present  protective  tariff. 

The  Mulesfoot  group  of  mines  at  Daggett,  owned  and  worked  by  the  Western 
Mineral  Company  of  California,  are,  however,  still  in  operation  at  a  moderate  profit. 
This  property  consists  of  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  ore.  Even  with  the 
present  protective  tariff,  we  have  been  working  for  over  4  years  with  no  profits 
up  to  a  year  ago.  We  have  invested  in  the  plant  and  in  its  working  $100,000  at 
least  at  Daggett.  We  have  as  yet  declared  no  dividends,  and  the  earnings  do  not 
as  yet  constitute  a  sufficient  inducement  to  warrant  any  further  extension  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Holt  stated  that  in  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  borax,  the  labor  employed 
was  chiefly  Indian  and  Chinese,  at  very  low  rates  of  wages,  $1  per  day,  or  some 
such  amount.  The  Western  Mineral  Company  employs  no  Indian  or  Chinese  labor, 
except  a  cook,  and  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  this  manufacture  goes  for  wages. 
The  wage  rate  varies  somewhat,  but  a  very  conservative  statement  would  place  the 
average  wage  at  more  than  $2.75  per  day.  Besides  this  work  in  my  own  plants,.  I 
am  entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the  borax  mines  and  the  working  of  the  borax  and 
boracic  acid  plants  in  California  and  the  West,  and  to  my  knowledge  Indian  and 
Chinese  labor  is  no  longer  employed  in  any  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  very 
few  cases,  where  the  material  is  gathered  from  the  desert  plains  instead  of  being 
mined,  that  Chinese  and  Indians  are  employed.  Such  plants,  however,  produce  only 
a  very  small  precentage,  not  more  than  3  to  5  per  cent  at  the  outside,  of  the  entire 
production  of  borax.  In  all  of  the  regular  mines  and  producing  properties,  Ameri- 
can materials  and  workmen  are  used  exclusively.  All  of  the  chemicals  employed  in 
the  manufacture  are  made  in  California;  the  fuel  is  mined  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. Any  discontinuance  of  the  work  would  throw  out  of  employment  a  large 
number  of  American  workingmen. 

'  See  page  667. 
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In  all  of  my  rather  extensive  experience  with  the  borax-producing  industry  in  the 
United  States  I  have  never  found  nor  observed  any  borax-producing  material  avail- 
able at  a  cost  as  cheap  as  that  named  by  Mr.  Holt.  This  product  is  found  practi- 
cally only  in  deserts  and  almost  inaccessible  regions,  where  the  cost  of  labor,  of  timber, 
and  of  transportation  is  abnormally  high.  In  most  cases,  at  least,  the  production  of 
borax  in  this  country  can  not  be  cheap.  In  certain  localities  a  rich  ore,  aa  that  which 
is  mined  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Company  and  the  Frazier  Borate 
Mining  Company,  is  found,  but  only  in  narrow  streaks  and  in  very  Umited  quanti- 
ties. Most  of  the  ore  found  is  of  a  low  grade,  more  easily  mined  and  produced,  such 
as  that  which  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Western  Mineral  Company. 

Inmy  opinion  any  material  reduction  in  the  present  import  duties  on  borax  or 
boracic  acid  would  result  in  destroying  a  very  large  part  of  the  industry;  at  any  rate 
certainly  all  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Western  Mineral  Company  has  any  interest. 
The  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  refined  products  would  certainly  succeed  in  trans- 
ferring that  business  to  Europe.  Even  now  a  considerable  trade  is  engaged  in,  par- 
ticularly with  boracic  acid,  of  which  monthly  imports  are  received  in  the  United 
States.  In  Turkey  the  production  is  much  cheaper  than  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  industry  in  this  country  certainly  could  not  withstand  the  competition 
from  the  Turkish  and  other  foreign  mines. 

The  American  Tartar  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  American  Cream  Tar- 
tar Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  producers  of  refined  cream  of  tartar,  and  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  have  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  refining  plants 
and  its  manufacture  as  well  as  in  other  tartar  and  chemical  products.  They  sell 
practically  all  of  the  cream  of  tartar  employed  by  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar 
baMng  powder  who  are  not  associated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
The  attention  of  the  San  Francisco  factor;^  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  refin- 
ing of  California  argols.  Of  the  so-called  independent  manufacturers  of  baking  pow- 
der, there  are  some  50  at  least  in  the  United  States  with  whom  the  American  Tartar 
Company  does  business.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  through  the  Tartar 
Chemical  Company,  which  it  controls  and  which  manufactures  its  cream  of  tartar, 
had  made  very  vigorous  competition  against  the  products  manufactured  by  the  com- 
panies with  which  I  am  connected.  For  example,  in  CaUfornia  at  one  time  this 
company  reduced  the  price  of  cream  of  tartar  so  low  and  increased  the  price  of  wine 
lees,  the  raw  material  from  which  cream  of  tartar  is  made,  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
the  margin  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  was  so  small  that  the 
profits  from  the  manufacture  were  destroyed  and  continue  so  at  the  present  day. 
This  same  vigorous  competition  the  American  Tartar  Company  meets  continually  in 
its  New  York  production,  a  competition  so  vigorous  that,  were  it  not  for  the  by-prod- 
ucts, their  whole  buisness  would  be  unprofitable.  It  is  perhaps  just  to  state  also  the 
independent  baking  powder  companies  are  principally  dependent  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Tartar  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  American  Cream  Tartax  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  for  the  material  needed  in  their  business. 

The  tariff  on  refined  cream  of  tartar  is  6  cents  per  pound,  that  on  tartaric  acid  7 
cents  per  pound.  Were  it  not  for  this  tariff  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  business  in 
this  country,  imless  foreign  prices  should  change.  At  the  present  time  cream  of 
tartar  somewhat  inferior  in  grade  is  quoted  as  low  as  16  cents  in  Montreal.  In  this 
country,  owing  to  competition,  the  cream  of  tartar  excels  in  excellence  that  refined 
in  other  countries  and  still  it  is  selling  at  19 J  cents  just  now,  leaving  no  profit  what- 
ever. There  are  occasional  exports  of  tartaric  acid  of  higher  grade  than  that  pro- 
duced abroad,  inasmuch  as  this  being  manufactured  in  connection  with  cream  of  tar- 
far  and  other  products,  is  produced  sometimes  in  quantities  larger  than  the  markets 
of  this  country  demand.  In  consequence  it  is  necessary  at  such  times  that  the  surplus 
be  exported,  at  a  price  lower  than  the  domestic. 

The  writer  knows  of  the  sales  and  affairs  of  Schilling's  Best  Baking  Powder,  a 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  sold  in  competition  with  the  Royal  and  other  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powders  in  the  East  and  West.  The  price  of  this  baking  powder 
has  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Royal,  though  containing  no  starch 
afld  a  higher  percentage  of  cream  of  tartar  than  the  Royal.  A  material  difference  in 
the  methods  of  saleare,  hov^ever,  noticeable.  The  expense  which  the  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company  has  thought  wise  to  put  into  extensive  advertising  has  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  abridged  in  the  sale  of  this  rival  powder,  and  the 
method  has  been  adopted  in  its  stead  of  giving  larger  discounts  to  retailers,  who 
would  thus  be  encouraged  to  extend  its  sale  among  private  consumers  as  widely  as 
^"^      by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  placards  and  newspaper  advertising. 

Ine  greater  margin  necessary  to  secure  such  effort  from  the  retailer,  and  the  ten- 
dency among  them  to  cut  prices  (thereby  making  such  effort  impossible)  induces  us 
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to  persuade  dealers  to  maintain  the  retail  prices  and  thus  secure  for  themselves  liv- 
ing profits.  Our  retail  customers  are  regularly  asked  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  not  sell  below  the  regular  price. 

John  H.  Wheeleb. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York: 

I,  John  H.  Wheeler,  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  the  above  statement  all  matters 
coming  within  my  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  that  all  matters  contained  therein 
I  believe  to  be  true. 

John  H.  Wheeleb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1901. 
[seal.]  William  Leahy, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds,  49,  City  of  New  York. 


STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  HOWARD  HTJMPHRIS, 

President  of  the  Columbia  Mining  and  Chemical  Company. 

I,  Francis  Howard  Humphris,  do  make  oath  and  declare  as  follows: 

That  I  am  the  president  and  managing  director  of  the  Columbia  Mining  and  Chem- 
ical Company,  Limited.  That  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Holt^  on  May 
11  has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  That  Mr.  Holt's  evidence  is,  I  am  sure,  uninten- 
tionally most  misleading,  and  that  his  facts  do  not  represent  the  present  condition  of 
the  borax  industry.  That  it  is  no  "false  and  hypocritical  plea  that  free  borax  would 
destroy  the  industry,"  aa  far  as  we  are  concerned.  That  we  have  now  been  work- 
ing about  2  years;  that  we  have  spent  about  $120,000;  that  up  to  now  we  have  no 
profit,  and  it  is  only  the  expectation  of  so  doing  with  the  help  of  the  present  tariff 
which  enables  us  to  operate.  That  low-grade  propositions,  such  as  ours,  require  a 
large  capital  expended  before  a  profit  can  be  made;  that  they  require  a  large  number 
of  men  to  be  employed,  and  an  extensive  plant,  etc.  That  they  would  be  compelled 
to  close  down  with  a  lowered  tariff.  That  whereas  Mr.  Holt  states  that  "it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  to  gobble  up  all  of  the  new  deposits  which 
might  prove  of  value,"  that  this  is  not  Mr.  Smith's  practice  to-day,  nor  has  it  been 
so,  at  any  rate  during  the  last  2  years,  in  which  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  borax 
industry.  Our  own  property,  for  example,  was  in  the  market  and  known  to  Mr. 
Smith  when  we  bought  it.  That  our  product  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  and  that  it  is  obtainable  from  us  by  anyone  in  the 
open  market;  that  this  fact  is  at  variance  with  Mr.  Holt's  remark.  That  whereas 
Mr.  Holt  infers  that  the  trust  has  complete  control  of  the  borax  mines  in  California 
and  Nevada,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  remark  of  Senator  Perkins  before 
the  Senate,  that  "there  could  be  no  monopoly  of  the  borax  fields  of  California  and 
Nevada,"  much  more  accurately  represents  the  situation  now  existing.  That  Mr. 
Holt's  remarkable  quotation  about  crude  borax  being  exported  and  sold  in  Europe 
for  2  cents  at  a  profit,  and  implying  the  truth  of  the  same,  is  so  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  anyone  handling  that  product  that  doubtless  its  utter  impossibilitywill  be 
self-evident  to  your  honorable  body  from  listening  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  present  conditions  and  difficulties  of  its  manufacture. 

That,  whereas  Mr.  Holt  says  that  "practically  all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
borax  beds  was  Chinese  and  Indians,  hundreds  of  whom  were  working  for  $1  a  day," 
apart  from  several  other  companies  who,  of  my  own  knowledge,  only  employ  white 
labor,  we  have  never  employed  either  Chinese  or  Indians;  that  we  have  never  paid 
in  wages  per  man  less  than  $2.50  a  day,  and  for  the  most  part  $3;  also  that  our 
machinery  and  material  are  entirely  American  products,  and  that  all  the  money  which 
we  have  spent  or  made  has  gone  into  American  pockets.  That  I  have  seen  and  read 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Wheeler  addressed  to  you;  that  I  know  the  Western  Mining 
Mineral  Comj)any  thoroughly  well,  and  that  I  cordially  and  thoroughly  indorse  all 
that  he  has  said  in  that  letter.  That  I  am  ready  and  glad  at  all  times  to  reply  to  any 
question  and  to  afford  you  any  information  for  which  you  may  ask. 

F.  Howard  Humphris,  M.  D. 

Witness: 

A.  R.  Rhea. 

'  See  this  volume,  p.  567. 
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iw^  State  op  California, 

County  of  San  Bernardino,  ss. 
ll|J    On  this  22d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1901,  before  me,  L.  0.  Currier,  a  justice  of 

the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  San  Bernardino  County,  personally  appeared  Francis 
".  Howard  Humphris,  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  person  who  is  described  in  and 
It''    whose  name  is  subscribea  to  the  within  instrument,  and  acknowledged  to  me  that 

he  executed  the  same. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  aflBxed  my  private  seal  the 

day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

1  I       [seal.]  L.  C.  OuKEIEli, 

i\J^  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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THE  GLUCOSE  COMBIN^ATION. 


1  r  STATEMENT  OF  S.  T.  BUTLER, 

;    I         Vioe-Presiderd  and  General  Manager  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

-  The  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  was  organized  August,  1897.  It  is  composed 
a;:  of  the  following  constituent  companies:  American  Glucose  Companjj,  Peoria,  111.; 
li^i  Chicago  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  Rockford  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
■ggj  EockJord,  111. ;  Peoria  Grape  Sugar  Company,  Peoria,  111. ;  Davenport  Syrup  Refin- 
sjjT  ing  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa;  and  Firmenich  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshall- 
h|J  town,  Iowa. 

up  There  was  no  single  promoter,  but  all  leading  interests  were  represented. 

u,r'  In  taking  in  these  companies,  the  oflieers  signed  agreements  not  to  engage  in  simi- 

■  ~.  lar  line  of  business  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

'  ^  Smce  the  organization  of  the  company  there  has  been  regularly  paid  on  the  pre- 

'._  ferred  stock  7  per  cent  per  annum  dividends;  and  on  the  common  stock,  after  the 

7  first  year,  6  per  cent  per  annum  dividends. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  $40,000,000 — 

':^  $26,000,000  common  stock,  $14,000,000  preferred  stock.    Of  this  stock  there  has  been 

issued  124,027,200  connnon,  $13,638,300  preferred  stock.    No  bonds  have  been  issued 

_L  nor  any  assumed  in  taking  over  the  constituent  companies. 

'7  When  the  common  stock  receives  7  per  cent  per  annum,  the  preferred  and  com- 

":  men  share  alike  in  the  distribution  of  any  earnings  over  and  above  this  amount. 

Z-  The  chief  reason  which  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  consolidated  com- 

v'  pany  was  the  very  vigorous  competition.     For  several  years  before  the  organization 

Sij^  there  had  been  little  profit  in  the  business,  and  for  some  of  the  companies  no  profit. 

^i  One  of  them  had  paid  no  dividends  for  12  years;  another  one  which  had  been  in 

I  *  existence  a  shorter  time  had  never  paid  any  dividends.    It  was  thought  that  by  the 

^'  various  economies  which  could  be  secured  by  concentration  the  business  could  be 

;-;  made  reasonably  profitable  without  increasing  prices  to  the  consumer. 

7'  Some  of  the  economies  which  have  actually  been  effected  have  been  as  follows: 

•; ;  By  comparing  the  different  plants  one  with  another,  and  taking  the  best  features 

'--  of  each,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  all  of  the  plants  up  to  the  same  high  degree  of 

-^  efficiency  as  the  best.    Even  the  plant  that  was  producing  at  the  cheapest  cost  before 

,.  ™fi  combination  has,  through  the  improvements  made  as  a  result  of  gathering  ideas 

^:  n;om  the  other  plants,  been  enabled  to  produce  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  ever  before. 

j^  There  have  been,  also,  various  improvements  in  the  general  method  of  production 

;•-  smce  the  combination  was  made,  not  only  decreasing  the  cost  of  production,  but 

-  improving  the  quaUty  of  the  product.  The  result  of  these  improvements,  particularly 
^  of  those  which  were  derived  from  the  comparative  study  of  the  different  plants,  may 
-  p   "'™'fated  by  the  plant  of  the  former  American  Glucose  Company  at  Peoria. 

f'    Before  the  organization,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  26,000  bushels  of  corn,  over  700  men 

'"'    Mn*  employed.    At  the  present  time,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  bushels,  less  than 

;      bOO  men  are  needed. 

'      .,  ^e  outputs  of  the  various  factories  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  shaped  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  market,  thereby  enabling  us  to  run  same  at  their  full  capacity  a 

•^  greater  number  of  months  per  aimum  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 

t  th   ™*P'^^  °^  °^^  Davenport  plant  has  been  increased  over  50  per  cent,  and,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  product  manufactured  at  this  plant,  the  number  of  men  have  been 

y    m'^'^i??  9'®''  one-third  of  what  was  previously  employed.    Under  the  old  manage- 
ment this  factory  ground  about  7,000  to  8,000  bushels  per  day,  and  run  on  an  average 
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of  between  9  and  10  months  out  of  each  year.     This  same  factory  now  grinds  12,000 
bushels  per  day  and  runs  on  an  average  of  llj  months  per  year. 

On  account  of  the  different  locations  the  output  of  each  factory  is  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble distributed  in  the  territory  most  advantageous  to  each  particular  plant,  thereby 
making  large  savings  in  freight  by  avoiding  cross  shipments. 

The  chief  raw  material  used  in  the  business  is  com.  The  manufacturing  capacity 
of  all  of  the  plants  of  the  company  is  about  100,000  bushels  per  day. 

The  main  products  of  the  manufacture  are  various  grades  of  glucose,  various  gradeB 
of  starches,  various  grades  of  com  sirups,  sorghmns,  molasses,  various  grades  of 
dextrines  and  British  gum,  besides  which  there  are  various  by-products,  namely, 
com  oil,  corn-oil  cake,  germ  meal,  com  bran,  gluten  feed,  gluten  meal,  and  vulcanized 
rubber. 

The  total  value  of  these  products  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000  per 
annum,  or  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  country. 

The  company  has  at  all  times  had  competition,  and  at  the  present  time  the  following 
companies  are  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  similar  products:  Nationd 
Starch  Company,  Charles  Pope  Glucose  Company,  and  Illinois  Sugar  Refining 
Company. 

The  efiect  of  the  various  economies  made  by  the  combination  of  interests  has  been 
to  lower  the  selling  price  of  the  products.  Nearly  all  of  the  products  show  lower 
prices,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  than  before  the  combination 
was  effected.  It  has  always,  been  the  policy  of  the  company  to  keep  the  price  as  low 
as  consistent. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  product  is  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Conti- 
nental Europe,  Australia,  Canada,  South  America,  and  South  Africa.  The  price  of 
the  export  product  is  identical  with  the  domestic  price. 

A  somewhat  similar  result  is  found  in  regard  to  wages.  There  are  employed  by 
the  company  in  all  of  its  plants  and  offices  from  '2,500  to  3,000  men.  In  all  lines 
wages  have  been  advanced,  in  some  cases  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  in  other  cases  even 
more.  For  example,  in  the  Peoria  plant,  where  the  wages  before  the  combination 
were  12J  cents  per  hour,  Rockford,  Davenport,  and  Marshalltown  11  cent  per  hour, 
the  men  now  receive  15  cents  per  hour.  In  the  case  of  m*hanics,  where  me  wages 
were,  in  earlier  times  and  at  the  organization  of  the  combination  from  17J  to  25  cents 
per  hour,  they  have  now  been  advanced  from  22J  to  30  cents  per  hour,  and  in  some 
cases  32^  cente  per  hour. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  industry,  and  to  the  fact  that  nien  employed  in  different 
parts  of  the  manufacture  can  not  be  employed  the  same  length  of  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  by  the  hour  rather  than  by  the  day. 

The  Glucose  Sugar  Eeflning  Company  does  not  have  union  labor.  Generally  speak- 
ing, its  men  have  not  desired  to  belong  to  labor  unions,  and  no  unions  have  been 
organized  among  them.  In  some  few  cases,  as  among  the  machinists  and  firemen, 
unions  have  been  formed,  and  there  has  been  in  one  or  more  instances  strikes  among 
a  few  men  who  have  left  the  employ  of  the  company.  In  those  cases  it  was  found 
that  the  company  was  actually  paying  higher  wages  than  the  standard  wages  among 
union  men  in  similar  lines  of  work  elsewhere.  At  the  present  time  the  company 
pays  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  more  in  wages  than  was  paid  by 
the  constituent  companies  before  its  organization.  Owing  to  the  diflSculty  the  com- 
pany has  had  with  the  few  union  men,  it  does  not  favor  trade  unions  in  its  business, 
and  it  has  never  at  any  time  dealt  with  the  unions  as  such. 

Were  it  not  for  the  high  protective  tariffs  that  prevail  against  our  products  in  Can- 
ada, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Continental  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  our 
trade  would  very  materially  increase.  We  have  to  contend  against  a  protective  tariff 
duty  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  on  glucose  in  Canada,  about  40  cents  per  100  poimds 
in  England,  and  $1.50  per  100  pounds  and  higher  in  Continental  Europe.  We  believe 
it  possible  to  lay  down  our  products  in  Germany  and  France  for  less  money  than 
they  can  be  manufactured  for  in  these  countries,  and  wherever  our  products  are  not 
discriminated  against  by  duties  we  have  built  up  a  large  and  growing  trade. 

S.   T.   BUTLEK. 

September  2,  1901. 

I  solemnly  swear  that  in  the  attached  statement  the  matters  given  by  me,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  all  other  matters  contained  therein  I  believe  to 
be  true. 

S.   T.   BCTLBB. 

Sworn  to  before  me  on  this  17th  day  of  September,  1901. 

[seal.]  G.  W.  Powkks,  Notary  Publk. 
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If ATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 

STATEMENT  OF  B.  F.  CRAWFORD, 

President  of  the  Nationai  Biscuit  Company. 

The  National  Biscuit  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
February  3, 1898.  The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $55,000,000,  being  $30,000,000  of 
common  stock  and  $25,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  Of  this  there  has  been  issued, 
for  cash  and  property  purchased,  $23,825,100  preferred  and  $29,236,000  common 
stock.  Immediately  after  its  organization  the  company  purchased  the  business  and 
property  of  the  New  York  Biscuit  Company,  a  corporation  of  Illinois,  United  States 
Baking  Company,  a  corporation  of  Indiana,  and  American  Biscuit  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  a  corporation  of  IlUnois.  Since  that  time  other  smaller  properties 
have  been  purchased.  The  company  was  not  promoted  by  outsiders,  but  by  the 
men  already  interested  in  the  business;  and  especially  the  presidents,  directors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  three  corporations  named  were  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  organization  of  the  new  company. 

The  product  of  the  company  includes  crackers,  biscuit,  macaroni,  cakes,  candies, 
confectionery,  and  other  kindred  food  products.  About  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour 
are  consumed  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product.  The  value  of  the  output 
inl898wasabout$31,959,000;  in  1899 about$35,652, 000,  dRd  in  1900 about$36, 439,000. 
The  per  cent  of  profit  on  sales  in  1898,  was  9.43  per  cent;  in  1899,  9.26  per  cent,  and 
in  1900,  9.11  per  cent.  If  the  biscuit  and  cracker  business  alone  be  considered,  the 
output  of  the  company  probably  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
the  United  States;  but  if  the  candy  business  be  also  considered,  such  proportion  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  as  the  company  does  not  do  10  per  cent  of  the  candy  business  of 
the  United  States— probably  much  less.  I  may  state  here  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
plan  of  this  company  to  limit  production,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  effort  is  bent 
to  increase  production;  our  idea  being  that  increased  sales  with  a  reduced  percent- 
age of  profit  is  preferable  to  an  increased  percentage  of  profit  with  reduced  sales. 
It  is  with  this  idea  that  the  company  has,  since  its  organization,  built  a  new  and 
large  fectory  at  Philadelphia  equipped  with  all  the  best  and  newest  appliances  for 
the  manufacture  of  its  product.  We  have  also  materially  enlarged  the  capacity  of  a 
number  of  our  plants,  and  plans  for  the  erection  of  other  new  plants  are  now  under 
consideration. 

The  averse  number  of  employees  of  the  company  is  about  14,000,  and  the  total 
annual  wages  paid  to  such  employees  about  $6,000,000.  This  does  not  include  officers 
and  managers.  The  company  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  its  employees  and  has 
never  had  any  trouble  with  labor  unions  or  other  labor  organizations. 

As  1  have  indicated,  the  National  Biscuit  Company  does  not  have  a  mon  ^oly  of 
the  biscuit  and  cracker  business.  On  the  contrary,  it  meets  with  competition  at 
every  point.  In  practically  every  city  of  any  size,  where  we  have  a  bakery,  there 
are  one  or  more  competing  bakeries.  It  is  not  possible  nor  is  it  desirable  that  we 
shall  ever  have  a  monopoly.  I  feel  very  sure  that  in  our  business  we  could  never 
obtam  a  monopoly  by  buying  out  competitors  or  attempting  to  crush  them  by  cutting 
prices  below  cost  of  production.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  policy  of  our  company  to 
attempt  this.  That  we  should  like  to  sell  all  the  biscuit  and  crackers  consumed  in 
the.United  States  goes  without  saying;  that  we  shall  ever  do  so  is  not  a  possibility; 
but  we  are  trying  to  extend  our  business  by  every  fair,  legitimate  means.  The 
means  upon  which  we  chiefly  rely  are  a  high  standard  of  quality,  uniformly  low 
pricra,  and  by  extensive  and  systematic  advertising  to  establish  the  closest  possible 
relations  with  the  consumer  and  increase  the  actual  consumption  of  crackers. 

We  do  not  fix  or  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  our  product  is  sold  by  dealers. 
We  have  uniform  pubhshed  prices,  and  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  from  these  prices 
18  given  to  jobbers  generally. 

The  export  business  of  the  company  at  present  amounts  to  about  $500,000  per 
year,  consisting  of  regular  lines  of  goods  sold  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  at 
r^lar  domestic  prices,  and  certain  hard  biscuit,  pilot  bread,  and  the  like,  made  only 
for  export  trade  and  sold  chiefly  to  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  our  intention 
to  develop  and  extend  the  export  business.  The  present  organization  affords  better 
laahties  for  developing  a  large  export  trade  than  were  possessed  by  the  factories  now 
owned  by  this  company  when  owned  and  operated  independently. 

Ihe  company  has  extensively  advertised  its  Uneeda  and  In-er-Seal  goods  and  has 
endeavored  to  identity  the  trade-marks  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  the  stamp  of 
perfect  biscuit  baking.    In  this  way  these  trade-marks  have  acquired  great  value. 


I. 
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In  addition  to  theae  trade-marks,  many  others,  some  of  general  use  and  some  of  l 
local  use,  have  been  acquired  with  the  business  of  the  various  companies  whose.', 
properties  have  been  purchased.  '■'{, 

A  corporation  such  as  this  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  single  entity.    It  is,  in  fact '''. 
a  kind  of  partnership  in  which  all  who  will  can  join.     Anyone  who  can  accumulate' ' 
$100  can  now  become  a  partner  in  the  business,  a  thing  which  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible under  the  old  regime.     The  tendency  of  business  interests  to  organize  in  this ' 
manner  is  frequently  decried  upon  the  ground  that  it  concentrates  in  the  hands  of  a'' 
few  business  and  property  formerly  owned  by  many.    In  the  case  of  National  Bis- ' 
cuit  Company  the  contrary  has  been  the  result.     The  total  number  of  stockholders  ' 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Company  in  February,  1899,  was  about  2,100;  in  February,  ■■ 
1900,  about  3,000;  and  there  are  now,  August,  1901,  about  4,000  stockholders.    More'' 
than  1,500  of  these  stockholders  are  women,  many  of  whom  are  the  widows  and  chil-  ■' 
dren  of  those  who  built  up  and  formerly  operated  the  bakeries  now  owned  by  this  ' 
company.     Probably  at  least  one-half  of  the  stockholders  are  employees.    Eecently 
the  company  inaugurated  a  plan  upon  liberal  'terms  for  encouraging  and  assisting 
employees  in  acquiring  stock  of  the  company;  and  as  a  result  of  such  plan  a  large 
number  of  employees  are  acquiring  stock  of  the  company.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  -- 
company  to  encourage  employees  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  become  owners  of  -' 
the  business. 

I  would  mention  as  among  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  National  - 
Biscuit  Company,  and  which  justify  its  existence,  the  following:  Such  an  organiza-  C 
tion  effects  a  great  saving  ift  the  cost  of  administration;  it  makes  possible  the  estab-  i 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  uniform  high  standard  of  quality;  it  permits  of  the 
extension  of  the  best  methods,  formulas,  and  machinery  found  in  the  best  factories  to 
all  of  the  factories  of  the  company,  and  makes  possible  a  systematic  effort  on  a  large  j 
scale  to  discover  and  produce  new  and  better  methods  and  machinery;  it  results  in  a 
general  increase  in  efficiency  throughout  every  ^art  of  every  factory  through  the 
supervl.jion  of  experts;  large  savings  are  made  in  purchases:  advertising  can  be  car- 
ried on  more  systematically  and  with  increased  value;  the  ownership  of  the  business  ; 
is  extended  so  as  to  give  all  employees  an  opportunity  of  becoming  partners;  and'  ' 
the  field  for  individual  promotion  and  advancement  is  now  no  longer  limited  to  a 
few  positions  in  the  particular  factory  in  which  an  employee  works  (as  was  formerly 
the  case),  but  is  limited  only  by  the  field  of  the  company's,  activity.    There  are 
never  enough  good  and  tried  men  to  be  had  in  any  business,  and  the  process  of  find- 
ing the  best  men  and  advancing  them  to  the  positions  of  responsibility  which  need 
them  is  constantly  going  on.  i 

B.  F.  Okawfobd, 
President  National  Biscuit  Company. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

Before  me  this  day  personally  appeared  B.  F.  Crawford,  president  of  National  Bis- 
cuit Company,  who,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said  that  the  fore- 
going statement  by  hirii  signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  C.  N.  Hakbinqton,  Notary  Public. 


AMERICAI^  RADIATOR  COMPANY. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  BOND, 

President  of  the  American  Radiator  Company. 

The  American  Eadiator  Company  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  February  10,  1899.  The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000,  divided 
into  100,000  shares  of  $100  each,  $5,000,000  being  preferred  stock  and  $5,000,000 
common  stock.  There  has  been  issued  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $4,893,000 
of  commonstook.  The  principal  plants  of  the  companyare  located  at  Buffalo,N.y.; 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Titusville,  Pa. ;  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  heating  apparatus  and 
appliances.  This  company  produces  probably  about  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  output 
of  the  United  States  in  this  line  of  production.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  do 
not  have  a  monopoly,  but  on  the  contrary  meet  with  competition  at  every  step.   The 
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policy  of  the  Company  is  to  extend  its  business  not  so  much  by  taking  business  away 
from  our  competitors  as  by  increasing  the  actual  use  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating 
apparatus  in  the  United  States.  We  are  endeavoring  to  educate  the  people  to  the 
advantages  of  these  systems  of  heating,  and  are  producing  new  and  more  perfect 
systems  and  apparatus  to  meet  the  demand  thus  created.  As  an  instance,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  matter  of  small  heating  plants  for  private  residences,  and  are  creating  a  new  line 
I  of  business  in  this  direction. 

We  do  a  considerable  export  business,  principally  to  Europe,  exporting  steam  and 
hot  water  heating  appliances.  We  do  not  sell  in  foreign  markets  for  a  lower  price 
than  that  charged  for  similar  articles  in  the  United  States. 

This  company  is  not  so  much  a  new  organization  as  a  reorganization .  The  American 
Kadiator  Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  had  been  in  existence  about 
10  years;  and  when  in  the  early  part  of  1899  it  was  determined  to  increase  the  capital 
and  enlarge  the  operations  of  the  company  to  meet  its  growing  business,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  organize  a  new  corporation  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  instead  of 
increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Illinois  corporation.  The  new  corporation,  imme- 
diately after  its  organization,  purchased  the  entire  property  and  business  of  the  old 
company.  As  I  have  stated,  the  principal  reason  for  this  reorganization  was  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  capital  in  order  to  enlarge  our  business.  A  further  advantage  is  found 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  inasmuch  as  these  can  now  be  purchased  in  large 
enough  quantities  when  the  market  conditions  are  favorable  to  carry  us  over  periods 
when  the  market  is  not  so  favorable. 

Joseph  Bond, 
President  American  Radiator  Company. 
State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

Before  me  this  day  personally  appeared  Joseph  Bond,  president  of  American 
Radiator  Company,  who,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said  that  the 
forgoing  statement  by  him  si^ed  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  Edmund  G.  Ingeesoll,  Notary  Public. 


PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  E.  POSTLETHWAITE, 

Assistant  Secretary  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  questions  for  statement  sent  us  in  a  letter  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  the  7th  instant: 

1.  Name  of  the  company  is  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

2.  Was  organized  January  12,  1901. 

3.  Is  capitalized  for  $25,000,000,  divided  as  follows:  $12,500,000  preferred  stock 
and  a  like  amount  of  common  stock. 

4.  The  product  of  the  company  consists  of  freight  cars,  truck  frames,  bolsters, 
center  plates,  side  stakes,  brake  beams,  and  other  material  for  use  in  car  construction. 

5.  During  the  year  1901  the  amount  of  the  product  will  be  about  as  follows:  Num- 
ber of  cars  built,  24,300;  bolsters  built,  81,800;  truck  frames  built,  39,900,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  other  pressed-steel  specialties  for  use  in  car  construction.  The 
value  of  this  product  will  amount  to  about  $24,000,000. 

6.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  percentage  which  this  forms  of  the  output  in  the 
United  States.  f  -^ 

7.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  was  formed  from  the  Schoen  Presseid  Steel  Com- 
P^Dy  aad  the  Pox  Pressed  Steel  Equipment  Company. 

8.  The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  company  at  the  present  time  is  7,700. 

»■  So  far  as  we  are  aware  none  of  the  men  employed  by  us  belong  to  any  trade 

1?"  ^k^  company  does  not  in  any  way  recognize  trade  unions. 

19  w  ^i?  ^^^  °°  imports  of  material  similar  to  that  manufactured  by  this  company. 

ii  ■*!,■  ^^®  ^^'^  exporting  about  3  per  cent  of  our  product  in  our  export  trade, 
ana  this  will  undoubtedly  extend  largely  in  the  near  future.  We  have  already 
snipped  cars  to  England,  France,  Spain,  Egypt,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal.  A  ship- 
ment of  450  cars  will  be  made  in  a  few  weeks  to  New  South  Wales,  AustraUa. 
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13.  Our  prices  for  export  are  made  up  on  the  same  baais  as  those  for  our  domestic 
trade. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  herein  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  are  true  and 
that  all  the  other  statements  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

C.  E.  POSTLETHWAITE, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  September,  1901.    My  com- 
mission expires  January  19,  1905. 
[seal.]  Alice  M.  Godfrey, 

Notary  Publk. 


BAKING  POWDER  COMBINATIONS.^ 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AFFIDAVIT  OF  A.  C.  MORRISON, 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Assodaiion. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 

A.  0.  Morrison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Hotel  Martinique, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  My  business  is  that  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association,  a  national  organization  of  baking  powder  manufacturers. 

D.  J.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  has  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission two  affidavits  in  the  matter  of  my  testimony  regarding  the  relation  of  that 
society  to  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company.  He  does  not  refute  my  charges,  but 
instead  he  not  only  attacks  me  personally,  but  reflects  upon  the  honor  of  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Hon.  Robert  Wilson, 
president  of  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

On  page  398,  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  Kelley  says,  quoting  my 
testimony:  "We  found  we  could  reach  their"  (the  Canadian)  "internal  revenue 
commissioner;  he  is  on  such  familiar  terms  with  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate  , 
that  he  obtained  a  letter  from  him  which  is  put  in  evidence,  in  which  that  states- 
man assures  Mr.  Morrison  that  'the  pending  pure-food  bill  (an  never  pass  the  senate 
and  will  never  become  a  law.  This  is  not  a  prediction  but  an  assurance.  My  posi- 
tion puts  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  its  passage,  and  it  shall  not  pass.' " 

Mr.  Kelley  then  adds  the  following  sentence:  "It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  can  spare  none  of  its  income  to 
bring  up  a  test  libel  suit."     *    *    * 

The  inference  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  quotations  above  is  obvious.  As  regards 
the  Canadian  internal  revenue  commissioner,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  informed  that 
this  gentleman  complained  that  the  evidence  regarding  the  wholesomeness  of  alum 
baking  power  had  been  withheld  from  him  by  interests  friendly  to  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder.  When  the  testimony  in  favor  of  alum  at  last  reached  him,  it  threw 
such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  situation  that  he  reversed  his  ruUng,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  alum  baking  power  and  permitted  its  sale. 

As  regards  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate,  without  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  him  whatever,  I  telegraphed  him  that  I  was  aware  that  one  of  the  anti-alum 
bills  which  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Arkansas  house  of  representatives  had  been 
introducea  in  the  senate.  I  demanded  a  hearing  and  time  to  reach  Arkansas.  His 
reply  is  so  complete  a  refutation  of  the  unworthy  inference  which  was  clearly  intended 
by  Mr.  Kelley  that  it  is  due  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate  that  his  letter 
should  be  read  in  full  rather  than  m  part.  The  letter  has  already  been  printed  in 
my  previous  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  ps^e  371  of  this  volume. 

A.  C.  Morrison. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  October,  1901. 
[seal.]  Lodis  C.  Gaerth, 

Notary  Public  (107),  New  York  CourUy. 

'  See  also  this  volume,  pp.  364,  694. 
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FOREiaN  AND  DOMESTIC  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  assertion  that  exporters  of  American-made  goods  often  sell 
them  ia  foreign  countries  at  lower  prices  than  are  obtained  for  similar  goods  at  home, 
the  Industrial  Commission  has  endeavored  to  secure  from  the  business  interests  of 
the  United  States  a  full  and  frank  statement  covering  the  efforts  made  to  extend  con- 
sumption of  products  in  foreign  markets.  In  sending  out  the  schedule  of  questions 
a  pledge  was  given  that  the  answers  should  be  treated  as  confidential,  the  name  of 
the  establishment  concerned  and  the  town  in  which  it  wag  located  being  withheld 
from  publication.  The  commission  particularly  asked  for  exact  statements  as  to  the 
relative  domestic  and  foreign  prices..  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of 
questions  submitted: 

1.  Name  of  estabUshment,  firm,  or  corporation. 

2.  Location  of  plant  or  of  principal  plants. 

3.  Is  the  establishment,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  exporting  to  foreign  coun- 
tries goods  produced  in  the  United  States? 

4.  If  so,  to  what  country  or  countries? 

5.  If  so,  to  what  aggregate  value  during  your  past  business  year? 

6.  What  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  your  manufactured  product  do  your 
exports  equal? 

7.  What  class  or  classes  of  goods  do  you  export? 

8.  Do  you  sell  in  foreign  markets  for  a  price  less  than  that  charged  for  exactly 
similar  articles  in  the  United  States  ? 

9.  If  BO,  please  name  leading  specific  articles  so  sold  and  state  the  price  received 
therefor  at  home  and  abroad.  (Name  one  or  more  leading  foreign  markets  in  which 
such  goods  were  sold;  give  figures  as  of  latest  date  in  which  sales  were  made  abroad, 
and,  if  possible,  corresponding  figures  for  one  year  previous. ) 


Name  of  goods. 


Date. 


Domestic  price. 


Foreign  price. 


Foreign  market. 


10.  If  you  sell  goods  for  lower  prices  abroad,  please  give  the  reason. 

11.  What  business  policy  or  method,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  to  secure  for  our 
home  consumers  equality  of  price  with  that  charged  in  foreign  markets  by  the  same 
producers  for  the  same  goods? 

12.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States  in  your  line  of 
production  is  produced  by  your  firm  or  corporation? 

(Signed) 

(Official  position) 

(Post-office  address) 
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There  are  tabulated  below  416  answers  received  by  the  Commission  to  the  2,000 
copies  of  the  foregoing  schedule  of  questions  which  were  sent  out,  this  being  the  total . 
number  of  answers  bearing  upon  the  question  of  foreign  and  domestic  prices.  .1 
Approximately  300  answers  stated  that  the  establishments  replying  did  not  have  any  , 
export  business,  and  these  have  accordingly  been  omitted.    While  the  number  reply-  „ 
ing  did  not  cover  the  entire  list  to  which  schedules  were  sent,  yet  the  answers  are 
suggestive  and  important.     Every  material  statement  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
domestic  and  foreign  prices  included  in  each  of  the  416  answers  haa  been  compiled 
and  is  included  in  either  the  following  statisticai  tables  or  in  the  accompanying  text.  ;<i 
The  great  majority  of  the  answers  indicated  that  prices  are  no  lower  abroad  than 
they  are  for  domestic  consumers,  and  a  considerable  number  indicate  that  foreign;- 
prices  are  higher. 

CASH  SALES  AND   LARGE  PUECHASBS. 

In  anwer  to  question  10,  those  who  state  that  they  sell  for  lower  prices  abroad  give- 
various  reasons  for  lower  prices,  which  may  be  classified  as  permanent  reasons  and . 
temporary  reasons.  The  permanent  reasons  to  which  are  ascribed  the  greatest  impor-  r 
tance  are  those  of  cash  payments  and  large  purchases  in  the  foreign  trade,  whereas , 
the  domestic  trade  is  based  on  credits  and  small  purchases.  One  large  exporting 
establishment,  deaUng  in  railroad  equipment  and  mining  and  contractors'  supplies,! 
states  that —  • 

In  past  years  it  was  very  often  found  that  American  hardware  and  other  lines  of  ' 
goods  similar  to  it  could  bfe  purchased  cheaper  abroad  than  in  this  country.  How- ''; 
ever,  this  condition  has  changed  materially,-  and  to-day  there  is  but  little  difference  '- 
between  domestic  and  export  prices.  The  size  of  the  order  governs  the  price  more 
than  anything  else.  There  are  many  reasons  why  American  goods  should  be  sold  - 
cheaper  for  export  than  for  domestic  use  in  certain  classes  of  material,  the  principal  •  ■ 
one  being  that  almost  uivariably  American  manufacturers  have  insisted  upon  cash  in - 
return  for  their  foreign  shipments,  whereas  in  this  country,  when  selling  the  trade,  - 
long  credits  are  demanded  and  given. 

Another  exporting  house,  dealing  partly  in  agricultural  implements,  writes: 

So  far  as  the  agricultural  implements  industry  is  concerned,  we  do  not  know  of  a ;, 
single  instance  where  a  manufacturer  is  selling  his  product  at  a  lower  price  for  for-  ', 
eign  shipment,  where  terms  of  payment  and  conditions  of  sale  are  approximately  the  |^: 
same.  .^^' 

In  harvesting  machinery  and  grain  thrashers,  which  are  sold  in  this  country  direct  * 
to  farmers  by  the  manufacturers,  either  through  branch  houses  or  local  agents,  to :; 
whom  commissions  are  paid,  on  terms  ranging  from  one  to  three  years,  the  prices  '; 
are  higher  than  when  sold  for  foreign  shipment.  In  the  latter  case  sales  are  made  : 
in  large  bulk  to  responsible  dealers,  who  pay  cash  or  its  equivalent;  but  the  farmer  - 
in  foreign  countries  pays  much  more  than  the  American  farmer,  plus  ocean  and  ■ 
inland  transportation  and  duty. 

On  all  other  classes  of  implements,  sales  in  both  cases  being  made  to  dealers,  the 
basis  of  prices  at  factory  is  the  same. 

Prime  cost,  including  unproductive  labor,  is  found,  and  for  domestic  trade  cost  of 
selling  and  collecting  is  added,  with  desired  profit,  and  the  result  is  the  price  sold  < 
for  in  domestic  trade  f.  o.  b.  at  factory. 

For  exportation  the  same  figure  for  prime  cost  is  taken,  and  expenses  of  selling 
in  foreign  countries,  plus  transportation  to  seaboard  and  boxing,  are  added,  with  same 
profit  plus  above,  2  j  per  cent  to  cover  extra  risk  and  cost  of  collection,  the  result  form-  ■ 
mg  the  price  f.  o.  b.  vessel. 

DEAWBACK   AND   INTERNAL-KEVENUE  LAWS.  .„ 

Another  reason  for  the  permanently  lower  prices  abroad,  as  stated  by  a'  number  ■ 
of  establishments,  is  the  drawback  or  rebate  of  the  tariff  on  imported  raw  material  ■ 
of  goods  manufactured  for  export.  This  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  sales  of  cut 
soles  and  sole  leather,  where  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  being  refunded  in  case  of  export  -  ~ 
trade  permits  a  lower  price  in  the  foreign  market.  Also  in  canned  goods,  where  a  s 
drawback  is  given  on  the  tin  plate  of  the  cans  in  which  the  goods  are  exported,  and  ■ 
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in  wire  rope,  where  the  duty  on  copper  wire  is  refunded.  A  somewhat  similar  dis- 
c's tinction  exists  in  the  case  of  bottled  beer,  where  an  allowance  is  made  from  the 
^1  internal-revenue  duties  in  case  of  export  goods. 

M«I|J  The  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  state,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them, 
"^  for  various  reasons,  to  secure  the  drawback,  although  the  manufacturers  of  cut  soles 
h-.  and  sole  leather  are  able  to  do  so.  Hence,  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  quite 
il< ,   generally  recommend,  as  a  means  for  increasing  foreign  trade,  free  trade  in  hides. 


'Isit. 


EFFECT  OP  TAKIFF. 


A  number  of  establishments  in  answering  question  11  recommend  a  reduction  or  a 
removal  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  a  larger  number  oppose  any  change  in  the 
tariff.  AU  answers  to  the  schedules  which  include  a  reference  to  this  subject  are 
reproduced  in  the  tables.  The  great  majority  of  answers  do  not  refer  to  the  tariff 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  those  not  referring  to  it  are 
either  indifferent  or  prefer  to  have  it  left  undisturbed. 

The  following  correspondence  has  been  received  from  one  of  the  establishments 
answering  the  schedule  questions.  In  view  of  the  attack  made  on  the  methods  of 
a  particular  combination,  the  Industrial  Commission  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  following  reply  was  received: 

We  inclose  you  herewith  a  marked  copy  of  the  Metal  Market  Eeport.     We  wish  to 

call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  copper  is  selling  in  London  at  14  cents,  while  here 

it  is  17  cents.    Yet  the  Copper  Trust  is  exporting  copper  to  London.     Query:  What 

-,    price  is  tiie  exported  copper  being  sold  at  in  London  while  they  are  maintaining  a  17 

J^    centpricein  this  country?  • 

((gi  We  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  trouble  you  with  our  correspondence,  but  to 
jjj,  impress  upon  you  this  fact,  that  if  copper  was  sold  at  its  proper  value  the  exports 
,^jj  would  largeljr  increase,  both  of  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods,  and  con- 
jjji.  snmers  of  this  country  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price,  while  the 
jjjj  excess  is  sent  out  of  the  country  and  sold  much  lower.  *  *  * 
£j°,  We  feel  quite  sure  if  the  duty  is  abohshed  on  both  copper  ores  and  ingot  copper  we 
would  never  be  obhged  to  pay  the  demands  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  trusts  that 
ever  existed  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
'■^''-'  New  York,  Oct.  17,  1901. 

;•;::  DeakSeb:  Yoirr  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
,;■;  Company,  has  been  handed  to  us,  as  we  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  copper  pro- 
is;   duced  by  the  various  constituent  companies  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company, 

and  also  of  other  copper  companies. 
iD :      We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  Sold  during  the  past  two  years,  and  at  present 
sell,  copper  of  equal  grades  at  the  same  price  in  this  country  and  abroad;  also  that, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  import  duty  in  this  country  on  either 
copper  ore  or  refined  copper. 
Yours  truly. 

United  Metals  Selling  Co. 

si-'-  FOREIGN   TABIFF   AND   EXPENSES    OF   SHIPMENT. 

jjS)      A  few  establishments  reply  that  they  make  lower  prices  in  order  to  overcome  the 

ils'  tariff  of  other  countries.  This  applies  particularly  to  Canada,  instances  of  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  tables.    Along  with  this  reason  for  lower  prices  is  given  that  of 

J Ji*   the  expenses  of  shipment — insurance,  freight,  and  extra  boxing  and  packing  prepara- 

jn4<  tory  for  an  ocean  voyage.  Occasionally  it  is  stated  that  the  prices  for  export  are 
givMt  f.  0.  b.  vessel  in  New  York,  whereas  prices  for  domestic  goods  are  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
tory. In  these  ways  a  partial  concession  is  occasionally  made  in  order  to  promote 
the  foreign  trade.    With  this  handicap  in  view,  a  few  establishments  recommend 

^l|,,  meamres  for  securing  reduction  of  duty  in  foreign  countries,  lower  freights  on  ocean 
j^   shipments,  and  consolidation  of  business  establishments  in  order  to  assemble  goods 

0,   ^  ™ger  quantities  and  secure  more  favorable  ocean  freight  rates. 

yj*'  .  ^'^  is  a  curious  contrast  with=the  foregoing,  in  that  a  number  of  establishments 
, J  give  the  expense  of  shipping  as  the  very  reason  for  getting  higher  prices  from  the 

vd    ""*'8n  trade.    The  explanation  of  the  contradiction  is  probably  found  in  the  fact, 
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as  stated  by  quite  a  number  of  establishments,  that  the  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  ■ 
is  foreign  competition,  and  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  real  reason 
why,  in  certain  cases  where  foreign  competition  is  weak,  no  reductions  are  made  on 
account  of  export  expenses  of  shipping,  whereas  in  other  instances,  where  foreign 
competition  is  strong,  such  reductions  are  made.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  remarks  apply  to  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  establishments 
which  returned  answers,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  great  majority  declare  the  prices 
are  no  lower  abroad  than  at  home. 
On  this  subject  an  establishment,  not  included  in  the  tables,  writes: 

We  have  given  you  all  the  information  that  we  are  in  possession  of  at  tliis  writmg 
in  regard  to  other  manufacturers  selling  to  foreign  countries  at  lower  prices.  You 
will  notice  we  have  stated  we  are  told  that  they  do.  I  know  this,  that  personally  in 
marking  prices  to  merchants  in  Canada  I  have  been  obliged  to  quote  a  lower  price 
than  I  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  goods  for  in  this  country  in  some  cases.  Of 
course  I  would  not  say  but  that  I  would  sell  them  as  close  here  if  they  would  buy 
them  the  same  way  as  merchants  buy  from  there,  that  is,  put  up  in  bundlts  instead 
of  boxed,  but  the  merchants  in  foreign  countries,  outside  of  Canada,  are  not  willing 
to  buy  goods  that  way.  They  wish  everything  boxed  and  labeled.  The  duties  in 
Canada  for  our  line  of  goods  almost  prohibit  our  selling  anything  over  there. 

NEW   MAKKETS. 

Besides  the  foregoing  permanent  reasons  for  lower  prices  abroad,  there  are  several 
establishments  which  assign  what  may  be  called  occasional  or  temporary  reasons, 
especially  the  need  of  securing  new  markets  or  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  product. 
One  of  the  exporting  houses  quoted  above  states  that  "in  order  to  create  a  demand 
for  American  material  low  prices  had  to  be  made  originally,  in  order  to  compete  and 
establish  a  market.  After  this  was  accomplished  prices  could  be  raised  as  the 
demand  had  been  created  and  people  abroad  educated  to  the  advantages  of  American 
goods." 

Another  exporting  firm,  selling  to  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Europe,  writes  that: 

An  experience  of  25  years  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  our  predecessors  has 
indicated  to  us  that  the  export  trade  and  the  home  trade  are  very  much  alike  in 
one  respect.  Whenever  a  new  market  is  attacked  competitively  by  a  domestic 
manufacturer,  he  has  to  reduce  his  price  until  he  has  forced  his  way  in.  When  he 
has  his  feet  down,  and  has  what  he  considers  his  fair  share  of  the  trade,  he  generally 
sells  at  the  same  prices  as  his  competitors.  So  in  the  export  trade — the  American 
manufacturer  in  fighting  his  way  into  the  markets  of  the  world  finds  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  introduce  his  goods,  to  offer  advantages.  Doubtless  at  times  these  advan- 
tages are  greater  than  the  prices  made  to  the  domestic  buyer — ^just  as  the  prices  made 
in  Texas  may  be  lower  than  those  made  in  Ohio  because  the  manufacturer  is  trying 
to  create  a  Texan  trade.  When  the  export  trade  is  secured,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  American  sells  for  export  any  more  cheaply  than  he  does 
for  domestic  trade.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  do  their  own  introducing  of  their  goods — they  employ  a  merchant 
or  "middleman"  who  has  a  footing  in  foreign  countries.  This  merchant  assumes 
all  the  risks,  makes  the  foreign  expenditures,  and  asks  from  the  manufacturer  a  eon- 
cession  equivalent  to  what  the  manufacturer  would  spend  himself  should  he  attempt 
to  introduce  his  goods  without  the  merchant's  intervention. 

We  are  without  experience  as  buyers  for  the  domestic  market  as  our  purchases  are 
exclusively  for  export,  yet  we  know  that  we,  in  most  cases,  pay  the  same  prices  as 
domestic  buyers  of  equal  quantities. 

Sometimes  export  prices  are  higher  than  the  home  prices  where  the  goods  have 
been  thoroughly  well  introduced  abroad  and  the  foreign  competition  is  less  severe 
than  domestic  competition. 

Another  establishment,  desiring  the  name  of  its  product  to  be  kept  confidential, 
writes: 

One  reason  why  we  get  better  prices  abroad  than  we  can  at  home  is  because  our 
goods  are  of  a  better  quality  than  what  is  made  abroad,  and  another  reason  is  that 
we  do  not  use  the  foreign  country  as  a  dumping  ground.  We  keep  the  supply  a  little 
short  of  the  demand.    We  also  have  our  own  salesman  abroad,  speaking  the  language 
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'"W  uf  tiie  trade,  and  a  brand  that  we  sell  in  one  market  we  will  not  sell  in  another 
'"•'W  market,  nor  will  we  sell  two  customers  in  the  same  market  the  same  brand.  We  sell 
*lili  in  the  money  of  the  country  by  the  measurements  and  weights  of  each  country,  and 
„  ij  in  every  way  endeavor  to  conform  to  the  market  in  which  we  sell,  and  the  cus- 

1  tomer  knows  in  advance  just  what  his  goods  will  cost  him  at  the  door  of  his  store. 

""""kf     We  have  been  at  this  business  abroad  for  over  thirty  years,  and  when  once  estab- 

^'^   lished  it  is  held  without  any  trouble.     If  other  American  manufacturers  would  adopt 

IkwI  onr  methods,  we  are  sure  they,  one  and  all,  would  get  better  prices  abroad  than  at 

home,  if  their  product  is  exportable. 

Is:  SUEPLUS   PEODUOT. 


i%      A  few  exporters  indicate  that  prior  to  1898  prices  were  lower  abroad  than  at  home. 

Dill. 


m 

'"W  and  that  this  condition  was  brought  about  in  order  to  keep  a  stable  market  in  this 
^  country,  and,  as  one  establishment  puts  it,  ' '  We  want  the  foreign  market  to  cut  our 


!»,      price  in,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  domestic  market."     "Naturally  enough,"  says  one 
ifed  correspondent,  "when  American  mills  or  factories  are  short  of  orders  and  trade  is  at 
'if  alow  ebb,  they  sell  in  foreign  markets  at  cheaper  rates  in  order  to  clear  out  stock,  or 
J"*-    to  keep  their  men  employed  and  their  works  running.     This  is  only  a  business  propo- 
„,i  r'  sition,  and  one  which  admits  of  no  argument  as  to  its  advisability  and  business  sense." 
^      Another  firm  which  exports  in  part  agricultural  implements,  states  that  this  condi- 
tion, while  it  formerly  existed,  has  become  nearly  extinct,  so  far  as  the  foreign  trade 
in  implements  is  concerned.     The  writer  continues: 

"  My  investigations  have  shown  that  the  dealers  in  foreign  countries  are  not  satisfied 

'"Ws.  with  the  per  cent  of  profit  usually  made  by  American  dealers;  there  are  many  reasons 

<i9m  for  this,  which  I  will  not  go  into.     It  is  not  infrequent  that  dealers  in  foreign  coun- 

l(jjj|f  tries  will  add  100  per  cent  to  the  laid-down  cost  of  an  implement  when  selling  to  the 

I ,  .  farmers,  and  their  terms  of  sale  as  a  rule  are  not  as  liberal  as  in  this  country,  so  that 

'  '  the  farmers  of  Europe  and  other  countries  pay  much  more  than  the  farmers  of  this 

lt<!Ei  comitry  for  the  same  tool." 

Other  establishments  state  that  prices  are  more  stable  abroad  than  at  home,  and 
consequently  when  they  are  high  here  they  will  be  lower  abroad,  and  that  they 
'  continue  to  sell  under  such  conditions  in  order  to  keep  up  their  connections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  number  of  establishments  give  a  general  answer  that 
average  prices  at  home  and  abroad  are  about  the  same,  not  indicating  how  this  aver- 
age is  computed.  An  answer  of  this  kind  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  that  the 
average  prices  of  different  goods  at  the  same  time  are  equal,  in  which  case  one  line 
of  goods  may  be  sold  at  lower  prices  abroad  while  another  line  is  sold  at  higher 
prices  abroad.  Examples  will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  circumstances  of  this  kind. 
Or  the  answer  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  same  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices 
abroad  at  one  time  and  at  higher  prices  abroad  at  another  time.  In  such  a  case 
the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  lower  prices  are  made  to  establish  a  trade  or  to 
sell  a  surplus  without  disturbing  the  domestic  market,  and  that  at  later  times,  when 
Ml  '''^  ^^s  is  established  or  when  the  domestic  market  recovers,  then  prices  may  be 
^L  higher  abroad  than  at  home.  Quite  a  number  of  answers  hold  that  market  condi- 
0  hons  determine  whether  or  not  prices  are  lower  or  higher  than  at  home,  and  that 
0i    taking  both  markets  at  different  times  and  on  different  lines  of  product  the  prices 

will  average  about  the  same. 

i«*?       ^^^mplea  of  each  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  answers  will  be  found,  in  the  words  of 

the  correspondents,  in  the  following  tables  and  accompanying  text.     The  industries 

jji;     have  been  roughly  grouped  together;  in  some  cases  according  to  natural  distinctions, 

i:       and  m  others  by  a  more  arbitrary  grouping,  depending  mainly  upon  the  numbers  of 

answers  received  from  representatives  of  the  several  industries. 
if' 

MACHINEEY  AND  METAL  PEODUCTS. 

0)1  Estabhshment  No.  15,  which  produces  about  5  per  cent  of  the  American  structural 
Idj  steel  for  buildings  and  bridges  and  sells  about  1  per  cent  of  its  products  abroad,  at 
1*1    PriMs  no  lower  than  domestic  prices,  writes:  "It  is  good  policy  to  keep  production 
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up  to  maximum,  and,  if  necessary  to  do  this,  to  make  lower  prices  for  export,  which 
tends  also  to  keep  domestic  prices  at  a  proper  level. ' ' 

Establishment  No.  16,  which  manufactures  about  60  per  cent  of  the  American  out- 
put of  iron  pipe,  writes:  "We  meet  competitive  prices  of  foreign  manufacturers  in 
all  markets  of  the  world.  Such  prices  are  at  times  higher  and  at  other  times  lower 
than  domestic  prices.  Certain  of  our  high-grade  products,  such  as  well  casing— drive- 
pipe  and  tubing — are  invariably  sold  on  a  parity  with  domestic  prices,  and  frequently 
at  higher  prices.  To  demonstrate  variations  in  the  relation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
prices,  we  direct  attention  to  the  sale  of  90  miles  of  4-inch  line  pipe  at  24J  cents  per 
foot,  against  a  domestic  price  of  28.85  cents.  This  sale  was  made  at  price  quoted  by 
foreign  manufacturers.  Also  sale  of  casing  to  Australia  of  $90  per  ton,  price  for  same 
class  of  material  in  domestic  market  being  |75  per  ton." 

The  following  table  includes  these  and  other  examples: 


Name  of  goods. 


Date. 


Domes-     Foreign 
tie  price,     price. 


Market. 


Line  pipe 

.Black  merchant  pipe  . . . . 

Galvanized  pipe , 

90  miles  4-incli  line  pipe. 
Well  casing 


Jan.  28,1900 
Apr.  22,1900 
May  15,1900 
June  22, 1900 
Aug.  24,1900 


Net  ton. 
$62.40 

64.00 

76.00 
1.2885 

75.00 


Net  ton. 
$61.20 

46.50 

73.40 
1.2425 

90.00 


Dutch  East  Indies.    ' 
Mexico. 
Do. 
Dutch  East  Indies.     ' 
Australia.  t- 


1  Net  per  foot. 

In  answering  question  10  this  establishment  writes: 

The  cultivation  of  foreign  trade  was  commenced  during  the  last  decade.  Strenu- 
ous efforts  to  secure  this  business  were  not  made  until  1896.  That  year  found  the 
demand  so  limited  in  the  United  States  that  prices  sunk  to  an  abnormally  low  level, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  our  ordinary  price  to  consumers  here  was  sufficiently  low 
to  secure  foreign  business.  Consequently  an  active  campaign  was  commenced  to 
obtain  as  much  thereof  as  possible,  that  our  tonnage  might  thereby  be  increased, 
with  the  resultant  reduction  in  cost.  In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  foreign 
distribution,  connections  were  made  with  the  large  foreign  distributors.  This  cam- 
paign resulted  in  our  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  the  various  markets  of  the  world, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  since  hold  by  meeting  market  conditions,  whether 
higher  or  lower  than  the  domestic  market. 

In  answering  question  11  this  establishment  writes: 

The  extension  of  our  business  to  the  utmost  limit  in  foreign  countries  will  so 
increase  our  aggregate  tonnage  that  our  costs  of  production  will  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. With  low  cost,  the  domestic  consumer  will,  over  an  average  period,  obtain 
his  commodities  at  lower  prices.  We  believe  that  during  a  period  of^  general  pros- 
perity and  large  demand  the  seller  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  price 
for  his  product,  but  during  a  period  of  underdemand,  with  low  costs,  he  will  seek  the 
consumer,  who  will  then  participate  in  the  benefits  due  to  low  cost  of  production  by 
reason  of  large  tonnage.  To  throw  down  the  tarifl,  as  suggested  by  some,  to  our 
mind  will  not  result  in  benefit  to  the  domestic  consumer.  It  will  retard  the  volume 
of  tonnage  produced  by  domestic  manufacturers,  and  thereby  tend  to  increase  their 
costs  and  render  them  less  liable  to  meet  demands  of  the  domestic  trade  for  low- 
priced  goods,  when  the  general  conditions  require  that  they  should  be  favored. 

Another  establishment,  which  presents  a  general  letter  without  filling  out  the 
schedule,  and  which  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  table,  writes: 

Our  quotations  for  export  are  almost  identical  with  those  for  home  consumption, 
but  in  some  instances  we  have  had  to  be  guided  by  the  price  prevailing  in  foreign 
markets.  In  such  instances  we  have  had  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  value  of 
prospective  business  in  a  i)articular  market  would  warrant  our  acceptance  of  initial 
orders  at  the  prevailing  price,  and  where  the  answer  was  clearly  in  the  affirmative 
we  have  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  if  the  difference  was  but  slight.  In  this  we  have 
been  guided  by  the  belief  that  when  the  merits  of  our  products  were  fully  known  in 
such  markets  they  would  command  full  prices.  *  *  *  Further  reasons  which 
would  commend  themselves  to  us  for  making  slightly  lower  prices  abroad  than  at 
home,  where  necessary,  would  be  the  desire  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  periods  of 
depression  in  domestic  markets,  in  order  that  our  mills  might  be  run  continuously  at 
average  prices,  which  would  permit  us  to  pay  to  our  men  at  all  times  a  generous 
wage. 
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Establishment  No.  27,  which  sold  machine  tools  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  in  1900 
in  foreign  countries,  states:  "  We  are  at  present  obliged  to  sell  about  5  per  cent  lower 
abiAad  if  we  wish  to  secure  any  of  their  business."  Answering  the  question  as  to 
means  for  securing  equality  of  prices  for  home  consumers,  they  say :  "If  the  demand 
is  good  in  this  country,  foreign  buyers  must  pay  as  much  and  more. ' ' 

ifetablislunent  No.  37,  which  sold  in  the  7  months  from  January  to  August,  1901, 
$20,000  worth  of  a  special  machine  tool  at  prices  about  5  per  cent  less  than  those 
!  obtained  in  the  United  States,  writes: 

'     Export  trade  is  an  extremely  important  factor  for  everyone  engaged  in  building 

machine  tools.    The  trade  was  saved  from  widespread  disaster  in  the  years  from  1893 

to  1897,  during  which  there  was  great  depression  in  the  United  States;  but  business 

was  very  good  in  Europe,  and  they  took  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  output  of 

the  tool  builders  in  the  United  States.    The  present  duty  on  machinery  of  40  per  cent 

is  entirely  unnecessary,  because  the  United  States  is  in  the  lead  and  has  no  cause  to 

L  fear  the  foreign  machinery  builders.     A  reduction  of  the  duty  is  advisable  from  every 

'  point  of  view.    At  present  it  gives  the  foreign  machinery  builders  the  strongest  kind 

'   of  an  argument  for  th§  advance  of  their  duties.    Our  duties  should  be  no  higher  than 

they  are  in  Germany  or  France.     We  have  been  informed  upon  excellent  authority 

I    that  this  duty  is  supported  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  manufacturers  of  farm  tools 

'  and  machinery,  which  are  said  to  be  sold  in  Europe  at  much  lower  prices  than  in  the 

I    United  States,  and  that  this  duty  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  reimportation 

I  of  theBe  goods.    There  is  no  branch  of  the  machinery  trade  that  woulffliot;  be  greatly 

F  benefitiea  by  a  large  reduction  in  the  tariff.    A  duty  of  10  per  cent  would  be  ample 

for  all  practical  purposes. 

Establishment  No.  38,  which  sells  three-fourths  of  its  product  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
rice  machinery  abroad,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  states: 

In  view  of  the  enormous  expenses  consequent  to  developing  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  product,  it  is  imperative  that  we  sell  at  higher  prices  than  we^o  at  home  in  order  to 
itsure  for  us  a  Intimate  profit.  Advertising  in  foreign  publications  costs  more,  our 
Spanish  literature  is  more  expensive,  Spanish  clerk  hire  is  costly,  and  the  expenses 
of  personal  solicitation  in  far-off  covmtries,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
machinery  sent  abroad  must  be  altered  to  suit  the  special  whims  of  the  purchaser, 
compel  us,  and  we  believe  everyone  else,  to  sell  the  foreign  output  at  a  considerably 
.  higher  price  than  in  the  United  States.  Then  comes  the  item  of  special  packing  to 
faSlitate  transportation  in  mountainous  countries,  forwarding  charges  at  port  of 
departure,  and  a  lot  of  other  expenses  to  which  a  shipment  in  the  United  States  is 
never  subjected.  We  are  enjoying  a  remarkably  fine  export  trade  at  present,  but  it 
has  cost  us  years  of  labor  and  a  great  deal  of  money  to  attain  it. 

Establishment  No.  59,  which  manufactures  about  40  per  cent  of  the  locomotives 
in  the  United  States  and  exports  about  30  per  cent  of  its  product,  states  that  they 

endeavor  to  maintain  fairly  uniform  prices  abroad,  avoiding  large  fluctuations  due 
to  fluctuating  prices  of  materials  at  home;  lout  the  average  prices  received  from  abroad 
are  higher  than  average  prices  received  from  the  United  States." 

Establishment  No.  63,  manufacturing  locomotives,  states  that  exports  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  small,  owing  to  heavy  domestic  demands,  and  that  they  do  not  sell  at  a 
lower  price  abroad. 

)  Establishment  No.  80,  producing  lithographic  supphes  and  machinery,  states  that 
'  lower  prices  are  only  made  when  we  are  in  competition  with  foreign  markets, ' '  and 
that  "we  sometimes  take  orders  at  lower  prices  abroad  than  at  home  in  cases  where 
the  increased  output  will  decrease  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
reduce  our  prices  at  home." 

Establishment  No.  75,  manufacturing  printing  machinery,  states :  ' '  We  sell  through 
agents  and  allow  them  10  per  cent  for  selling  and  collecting  expenses.     The  users  of 
^  our  machinery  abroad  pay  about  the  same  as  the  users  here." 

Establishment  No.  73,  manufacturing  steam  fire  engines,  etc.,  states,  "We  sell  our 

steam  fire  engines  at  a  discount  of  about  10  per  cent,  which  just  about  equals  the  cost 

of  selling  in  the  United  States." 

Establishment  No.  67,  which  sells  high-speed  engines  in  BerUn  at  prices  slightly 

ower  than  the  domestic  price,  states  that  "foreign  shipments  are  paid  for  before 
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leaving  New  York.  Domestic  shipments  are  paid  for  after  erection  and  test,  which 
sometimes  means  a  delay  of  three  or  four  months  before  payment  in  full  is  obtained. 
Similar  terms  would  undoubtedly  bring  equal  prices." 

Establishment  No.  79,  manufacturing  printing  presses,  states  that  cash  payments 
are  the  reasons  for  selling  cheaper  abroad. 

Establishment  No.  65,  manufacturing  boilers,  etc.,  says  that  home  consumers  can 
secure  equality  of  price  only  by  an  "  entire  revolution  of  the  credit  system.  American 
consumers  pay  too  many  bad  debts  in  increased  prices  necessary  for  goods  sold  on 
time.     Credit  is  too  easy  in  America." 

Establishment  No.  76,  which  sells  printing  presses  at  25  per  cent  discount  to 
domestic  purchasers  and  33J  per  cent  discount  to  foreign  purchasers,  recommends 
"reduction  in  tariff  on  raw  material." 

Establishment  No.  78,  manufacturing  printers'  material,  and  selling  at  lower  prices 
abroad,  states  that  the  difference  of  5  per  cent  between  foreign  and  domestic  prices 
is  necessary  on  account  of  the  lower  prices  of  English  and  German  goods  in  their  line. 
They  say  that  home  consumers  can  not  get  similar  prices  "under  the  present  trade 
conditions.  The  surplus  goes  abroad.  If  foreign  trade  were  cut  off  we  should  have 
to  charge  the  same  at  home  or  lose  money." 

Establishment  No.  61,  which  sells  car  couplers  and  vestibules  to  a  limited  extent 
in  England,  states  that  they  "would  be  shut  out  of  Germany,  France,  and  Eussiaby 
duty  on  iron,"  and  that  if  they  should  sell  goods  for  lower  prices  abroad  it  "would 
probably  be  to  get  rid  of  surplus  stock  or  to  get  them  started  by  reasonably  low 
prices,  not  expecting  to  make  a  profit." 

SEWING   MACHINES. 

Establishment  No.  89,  which  sells  over  $300,000  worth  of  sewing  machines  yearly 
in  foreign  countries,  states  that  "export  prices  are  generally  about  the  same  as 
wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,"  but  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  regulate  the 
prices  at  which  their  machines  are  usually  sold  to  users  abroad.  The  selling 
expenses  are  less  abroad  than  in  the  United  States.  Reasons  for  making  lower 
prices  abroad  in  such  cases  as  are  necessary  are  "retaliatory  duties  and  competition 
of  foreign-made  goods." 

MISCELLANEOUS   MACHINERY. 

Establishment  No.  109,  which  sells  about  1  per  cent  of  its  product  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, states  "competition  in  the  United  States  market  is  keener  in  our  line,  and  we 
have  oftener  to  cut  prices  to  good  trade  in  domestic  markets  than  in  foreign.  Home 
consumers  get  our  goods  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  than  do  foreigners." 

Establishment  No.  112  states  that  "the  lower  prices  made  for  Canada  are  necessary 
on  account  of  the  high  tariff  in  that  country,  and  lower  prices  for  Europe,  especially 
Germany,  are  necessary  on  account  of  transportation  charges."  They  add,  "No 
business  policy  could  equalize  prices  in  our  line  of  manufacture,  as  transportation 
charges  are  about  the  only  rebate  allowed  by  us,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  where 
it  is  the  tariff." 

Establishment  No.  125,  which  sells  large  quantities  of  copper  wire  and  wire  ropes 
in  foreign  countries,  states  that  "in  some  cases  we  cut  price,  in  others  about  the  same, 
and  in  a  few  cases  less;"  and  that  "copper  wires  we  do  not  sell  at  lower  prices 
abroad  than  here.  Sometimes  wire  ropes  are  sold  at  less  price,  owing  to  our  receiv- 
ing rebate  of  duty  paid  on  imported  raw  material  when  made  into  ropes  for  export." 

Another  establishment,  not  included  in  the  schedules,  which  owns  patents  in  all 
countries  on  a  textile  machine  and  manufactures  machinery  for  sale  to  textile  mills, 
but  generally  licenses  these  machines,  states  that  "the  sales  of  machinery  are  made 
on  the  same  basis  in  different  countries,  except  as  to  terms,  and  that  these  are  more 
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favorable  in  foreign  countries,  since  they  are  based  on  cash  against  bill  of  lading.    All 
those  sold  in  this  country  are  made  on  basis  of  never  less  than  cash,  30  days." 

Establishment  No.  148,  selling  hardware  and  tools  occasionally  at  lower  prices 
abroad,  gives  as  a  reason,  "foreign  competition  or  the  fact  that  with  less  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  to  secure  the  market  a  certain  price  or  value  can  not  be 


Establishment  No.  153  ascribes  the  differences  in  foreign  and  domestic  markets  to 
the  fact  that  foreign  prices  are  more  stable,  and  therefore  some  years  ago  when  prices 
in  this  country  were  high  they  sold  for  less,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
domestic  prices  are  10  to  15  per  cent  below  export  prices.  The  reply  to  question  11 
ia:  "As  export  trade  buys  in  large  quantities,  we  think  larger  orders  for  the  same 
class  of  goods  at  home  would  remedy  the  evil  where  it  exists,  if  it  does  so  exist  at 
this  time." 

Establishment  No.  144,  manufacturing  about  one-tenth  of  the  cut  nails  of  the 
United  States  and  exporting  one-fourth  of  its  product,  states:  "To  dispose  of  our 
surplus  product,  foreign  goods  are  sold  at  loss;  same  must  be  made  up  in  price  of 
domestic  article. ' '  Remedy  suggested  in  order  to  equalize  prices  is  limitation  of  pro- 
duction. 

Establishment  No.  173  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  in  hardware:  "To 
increase  the  volume  of  business  which  reduces  the  percentage  of  fixed  charges  per 
single  tool.  We  want  the  foreign  market  to  cut  our  price  in  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
domestic  market.  The  consumption  of  tools  is  limited;  consequently  cutting  the 
price  does  not  increase  the  consumption  per  annum." 

Establishment  No.  147,  which  exports  $300,000  worth  of  hardware  specialties,  and 
produces  about  one-third  of  the  United  States  output,  makes  lower  prices  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods  for  foreigners,  although  charging  equal  prices  on  other  grades, 
gives  as  a  reason:  "  Because  we  increase  our  output,  thus  reducing  cost,  and  because 
in  some  countries  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  their  home  manufacturers,  who  get 
cheaper  labor,  and  in  some  instances  cheaper  material.  We  think,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  home  consumers  are  better  off  under  existing  circumstances,  even  though 
they  pay  more." 

Establishment  No.  168,  which  exports  about  one-third  of  its  product  and  produces 
one-fifth  of  the  United  States  output,  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  on 
some  lines  of  goods:  "To  compete  with  the  products  of  Germany  and  England, 
where  labor  is  lower  grade  than  we  employ."  They  add  that  free  trade  would  pro- 
duce a  crash,  although  it  would  permit  Americans  to  use  foreign  products.  Home 
consumers  ".being  close  to  sources  of  supply  have  advantages  (1)  in  the  case  of 
transportation;  (2)  in  competing  more  nearly  direct.  English  and  German  manu- 
facturers have  some  advantages  that  Americans  do  not  enjoy:  (a)  Cheaper  ocean 
transit  charges  on  their  export;  (b)  better  commercial  facilities  for  reaching  and 
ofttimes  controlling  distant  market.     These  are  factors  of  importance." 

Establishment  No.  163,  which  sells  $50,000  worth  of  wire  and  manila  rope  at 
cheaper  prices  abroad,  gives  as  a  reason:  "  Because  we  manufacture  such  goods  from 
imported  material;  a  good  drawback  on  exports." 

The  establishments  referring  to  the  tariff  in  answer  to  question  11  are  the  following: 
No.  61  says  that  "to  take  off  the  tariff  would  not  help  us  abroad  except  in  England. 
Other  countries  build  the  same  wall."  Establishment  No.  41,  manufacturing  saw- 
mill machinery,  favors  "low  tariff  or  for  revenue  only."  Establishment  No.  47, 
manufacturing  turret  lathes,  says:  "Abolish  duties  on  all  goods  that  can  be  produced 
here  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  especially  on  goods  controlled  by  a  monopoly."  No. 
50,  manufacturing  hoisting  machinery  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  American 
product,  advocates  "careful  and  constant  revision  of  tariffs  and  reciprocal  treaties 
by  a  permanent  nonpartisan  commission. ' '     Establishment  No.  57,  manufacturing  30 
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per  cent  of  the  American  product  of  cars  and  trneks  and  shipping  20  per  cent  of  its 
output,  advocates  "a  regulation  of  tariff  on  raw  material,  placing  the  manufacturer 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  foreign  manufacturer." 

Establishment  No.  145,  exporting  $20,000  worth  of  wrenches  and  charging  same 
prices  abroad  as  at  home,  recommends  removal  of  the  tariff  in  cases  where  American 
producers  charge  less  in  foreign  countries. 

Establishment  No.  149,  which  reports  slightly  lower  prices  for  foreign  purchasers, 
gives  as  a  reason,  "Prices  have  advanced  here,  and  we  can  not  alter  our  foreign 
prices  as  quickly;  hence  their  advance  is  not  yet  as  great."  They  add  as  a  recom- 
mendation: "Absolute  free  trade,  duties  to  be  levied  only  on  goods  which  cannot 
be  purchased  here;  or,  if  tariff  be  levied  on  foreign  goods  which  we  produce,  then 
tax  ours  an  equal  amount." 

Establishment  No.  151,  which  exports  anvils  td  the  amount  of  $10,000  and  pro- 
duces 80  per  cent  of  the  American  output,  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad: 
"If  offered  for  sale  at  home  prices,  could  secure  no  order.  We  sell  practically  at 
cost  to  meet  foreign  competition."  They  add  that  to  secure  equality  of  prices  for 
home  consumers  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  tariff  and  "compel  our  work- 
men to  accept  the  low  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  so  as  to  permit  us  to  compete. 
This  would  have  the  desired  result,  and  in  addition  bring  some  wreck  and  ruin.  If 
we  had  to  sell  all  of  our  product  at  the  export  price,  we  would  go  into  bankruptcy, 
but  the  export  business  will  help  to  gradually  permit  lowering  prices  at  home." 

Establishment  No.  175,  which  produces  upward  of  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
product  of  the  articles  mentioned  and  does  not  charge  lower  prices  to  foreigners, 
recommends  judicious,  business-like  revision  of  the  tariff,  reserving  just  enough 
upon  each  article  so  the  United  States  can  manufacture  and  sell. 

Establishment  No.  174,  which  sells  at  10  per  cent  less  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States,  gives  as  a  reason:  "They  pay  a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent,  and  to 
compete  with  goods  made  there  we  must  sell  lower,  or  not  at  all,  and  10  per  cent  is 
all  we  can  stand;  but  this  does  not  give  us  much  trade."  They  say  that  Germany 
sells  pliers  in  our  country  at  10  to  25  per  cent  less  than  our  goods  cost  to  make,  and 
they  pay  a  duty  of  30  to  35  per  cent.  "  In  Canada,  Germany  sells  pliers  at  about  40 
per  cent  less  than  we  can.  If  we  met  German  prices  we  would  not  get  cost  for  our 
goods,  and  this  is  true  of  any  goods  into  which  the  cost  of  labor  enters  largely." 
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No.  of 
estab- 
llsh- 
meBt. 


Article. 


Foreign  market. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

820,000.00 

Per  cent. 
Aofl 

15,000.00 

30 

150,000.00 

2 

13,137.35 

10 

25,000.00 

12i 

8,852.00 

m 

10,000.00 

iofl 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domeBtio. 


Sheet    metal,  rods, 

etc. 
Metallic  flexibletub- 

ing.i 
Copper     wire     and 

sneets.2 


Cornices,  sheet  met- 
al, ceilings,  etc. 

Metal  ceilings  and 
side  walls.* 

Bridges  and  struc- 
tural steel. 


Canada,  England,  and 

Germany. 
All  countries 


British  colonies,  Italy, 
and  Canada. 


Spanish -speaking 

countries. 
All  countries 


South  Africa,  Argen- 
tina, South  America, 
and  Cuba. 

Australia  and  Eng- 
land. 


No  lower. 
Do. 

Wire  same  price,  sheets 
lower,  owing  to  Eng- 
lish competition;  24 
per  cent  lower  for 
Canada. 

No  lower. 

Do. 
Do. 


Malleable  iron  and    Australia  and   Eng-         lo,  000. 00         J  of  1    A  little  higher, 
steel  castings.  ■■ " "" 

1  Produce  entire  output  United  States.  a  produce  about  one-iif th  United  States  output. 

» Produce  about  15  per  cent  United  States  output.   <  Small  fraction. 
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No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 
liBh- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  ^rice  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

g 

FerceTit. 

g 

Steel  platesi 

England, South  Amer- 
ica,   Mexico,    and 

m 

5 

Somewhatlesfi.    Tank 

plates:       Domestic, 
$1.78;  foreign,  81.65. 

South  Airica. 

i^ 

England  and  South 

^ 

America,  July  1901. 

r 

To  work  off  surplus 

product. 
Skelp— Domestic: 

9 

Pipeirou  ^skelp) 

England  and  Scotland 

$36,696.63 

a 

July,     1900,      $1.40; 

August,  1900,  $1.40- 

$1.30;  October,  1900, 

$1.50;  November, 

1900,  $1.30-$1.36. 

^i: 

England   and  Scot- 

y 

land:    July,    1900, 
$1.50-$1.66;  August, 
1900,  $1.50-$1.40;  Oc- 
tober, 1900,  $1.30- 
$1.50-41.65;    Novem- 
ber, 1900,  $1.42}. 

10 

Castings  and  5-ply 
welded   chromo 
steel  and  iron. 

Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,    England, 
and  Mexico. 

38,000.00 

8i 

No  lower. 

U 

Steel  plates  and  cast 

Canada 

10,000.00 

1 

Do. 

ings.' 

12 

Iron  and  steel* 

Italy,  Prance,  Austria, 
Germany,  Belgium, 
England,  Scotland, 
etc. 

1,327,378.00 

15 

Do. 

13 

Steel  plates 

Canada,  Australia, 

100,000.00 

3 

No  lower,  but  some- 
times    cut     prices. 

British  Islands,  and 

Mexico. 

both   in    United 
States    and   abroad 
to  secure  business. 

14 

Malleable  iron  cast^ 

Germany 

1,000.00 

iof  1 

Higher.    Malleable 
castings:    Domestic, 

ings. 

3ff  cents  per  pound; 

Germany,   4    cents. 
May,  1901. 
No  lower. 

16 

Structural  steels 

South  America,  Mex- 

10,000.00 

1 

• 

ico,     Africa,     and 
Japan. 
All  countries 

16 

Pipe,  gtc 

2,602,580.12 

6-?^ 

Sometimes  higher, 
sometimeslowerfsee 
text). 

No  lower. 

17 

Tires,    mlsel,    forg- 
ings,  and  castings. 

Canada,  England, 
and  Mexico. 

22, 271. 31 

18 

Metal  ceUlngs  and 
walls. 

South  America,  South 
Africa,  England, 
Spain,  Mexico,  Nic- 
aragua, Canada,  etc. 

25,000.00 

12J 

Do. 

19 

Filing  devicess 

South  America,    Ja- 
pan, and  England. 

2.5,000.00 

5 

Do. 

20 

Machine  tools 

British  Islands  and 
Continent. 

90,000.00 

■       30 

Same  price. 

21 

Boring     machines. 

20,000.00 

5  per  cent  less. 

22 

Machine  tools 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
South    America, 
Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  India. 

300,000.00 

50 

No  lower. 

23 

Automatic  nut  ma- 

France  and  Germany. 

7,420.00 

50 

Do. 

24 

d5??^»"*^^- 

Great    Britain     Cer- 

356.77 

-  of  1 

Same  price  with  one 
exception. 

^  ••""•"■ 

many,  and  France. 

25    jaeiai  planing  ma- 

Europe, South  Amer- 

7,000 00 

12 

Lower  by  the  cost  of 

chines.' 

ican  countries. 

boxing  and  delivery 

26 

Machine  knives '» . .  J 

All  countries 

to  vessel. 
30  per  cent  higher. 

I?JS?™!  ?^"'  1"  P^"^  «™t  United  States  output. 
'D,ooo  net  tons. 

iS^™^  *?°°*  2  per  cent  United  States  output. 

sK™'  abontone-fifisenth  United  States  output, 
ftoduce  6  per  cent  United  States  output 
nodnce  nme-tenths  United  States  output. 


'Produce  from  50  to  75  per  cent  United  States 

output. 
8  Produce  total  output  of  this  patented  article. 
'  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 
10  Produce  one-flf  th  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 
lish- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

F&r  cent. 

27 

Iron-working  ma- 
chinery,' 

All  countries 

$40,000.00 

25 

Lower  at  times;  26" 
by  10'  engine  lathe. 

December,  1900,  do- 

mestic, 8526;  Berlin, 

6500. 

28 

Machine  tools^ 

Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, China,  Japan, 
Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

136,000.00 

40 

About  2  per  cent  less 
to  cover  freight  and 
to  meet  lower  prices 
of  foreign-made 
goods. 

29 

Chucks 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia. 

No  lower. 

30 

Machine  tools  8 

Three-wheel      pipe 

All  countries 

Do. 

31 

Fundamental  Eu- 

 4,'6oo.'66' 

io' 

No  distinction. 

cutters.* 

rope,  England,  Aus- 
tralia,   and   South 
America. 

- 

32 

Pipe  cutting  and 

All  countries 

33} 

Same  price. 

threading    ma- 
chinery. 
Lathe  chucks,  organ 

33 

GreatBritain,  France, 

5,000.00 

6 

Some  discount,  but  sell 

stop  knobs  and 

Germany,   Switzer- 

mostly to  commis- 

machinists' tools. 

land,  and  others. 

sion  houses. 

34 

Tools 

All  countries 

35,000.00 

26 

No  difference  worth 

35 

do 

Canada,  England, 
Russia,  and  others. 

3,420.00 

10 

mentioning. 
No  lower. 

36 

Chuckss 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America, 

35,000.00 

35 

Do. 

Australia,  etc. 

37 

Machine  tools 

Europe 

«20,000.00 
100,000.00 

6  per  cent  lower. 
Higher. 

38 

Sugar,    coffee,    and 

All  countries  produc- 

 76' 

rice  machinery. 

ing   sugar,   coffee, 
and  rice. 

39 

Road  machines,  roll- 

Australia, Europe, 

30,000.00 

16 

Betterwholesaleprices 

ers,,  and  block 

and  South  America. 

from  foreign  buyers 

crushers. 

than  our  maximum 
wholesale  price  in 
the  United  States. 

40 

Mining  machinery . . 

Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica, New  Zealand, 
etc. 

12,000.00 

8  to  10 

No  lower,  with  possi- 
ble exception  of 
freight  allowance  to 
Atlantic  seaboard  in 
a  few  instances. 

41 

Sawmill  and  coffee 
machinery,  etc' 

Latin  America 

Higher.  Try  to  make 
them  equal. 

42 

Threshing   machin- 
ery and  sawnills. 

do 

11,023.72 

25 

No  lower. 

43 

Engines,  blojvers, 
forges,  drills, 
blacksmith     ma- 
chinery. 

Cotton  gins,  oil  well, 
and  shoe  machin- 

All  countries 

56,500.00 

10 

Higher. 

44 

England,     Russia, 

26,000.00 

6 

Same  price. 

,     France,    and    Ger- 

.■, ery. 

many. 

45 

Laundry  machinerys 

England,  France,  Bel- 
gium,   Germany, 
South  America,  and 
South  Africa. 

10,000.00 

15 

Same  price.  Sell  most- 
ly to  dealers.  Would 
sell  at  less  prices  to 
get  trade  estab- 
Eihed. 

46 

Fertilizer  mill  ma- 
chinery. 

Canada,     Mexico, 
Cuba,  South  Amer- 

No lower. 

ica,  Hawaii,  Italy. 

47 

Turret  latjies 

England,  France,  Ger- 
many, etc. 

40,000.00 

20 

Do. 

48 

Air-compressors 

Europe,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, ana  Mexico. 

24,000.00 

6 

Trifle  greater   price 

and  much  better 

and  quicker  settle- 

ment.    Ahnost  al- 

49 

Machinery 

England    and     Ger- 

20,000.00 

5 

ways  1 '.  0.  D. 
Prices   the  same  for 

many. 

home  and  for  export. 

60 

Hoisting  machinery^ 

All  countries 

50.000.00 

10 

No  lower. 

1  Produce  about  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 

2  Produce  about  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 

3  Produce  about  15  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Produce  about  50  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'  Produce  about  one-sixth  United  States  output. 


*  Seven  months. 

'  Produce  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
8  Produce  probably  10  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
liih- 
meat. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

61 

\ 
62 

1 

Steam  shovels, 
dredges,  etc. 

Power  transmitting 
and  cruahing  ma- 
chinery. 

Derricks,     hoisting 
engines. 

Presses,  dies,  etc — 

Mining  and  crush- 
ing machinery. 

Steel  road  scrapers.. 

Cara  and  trucks 

Mexico,  Central  and 
South   America, 
Bussia,  China,  etc. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia. 

8100,000.00 

Per  cent. 
15  to  20 

Same  price  usually. 
No  lower. 

53 

South  America,  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico. 

3,000.00 

60,000.00 
200, 000, 00 

5,000.00 
760,000.00 
115,000.00 

5,081,019.84 
5,200 

5 

33} 
15 

5 
20 
l-ft 

30 
20 

m 

Jofl 

No  distinction. 

Same  price. 

Usually  5  to   10  per 

cent  higher. 
No  lower. 

55 

do 

56 

Mexico 

Do. 

58 

Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica,  South  Africa, 
and  Argentina. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America,and 
Australia. 

Great    Britain    and 
Continent. 

No  lower;  frequently 

59 

60 

f 

61 

Locomotives  1 

Coal-handling  ma- 
chinery,  railroad 
cars.narrow-gauge 
railways. 

Car    couplers    and 
vestibules.!' 

Manganese  steel  car 
wheels     and 
crusher  parts. 

Locomotives* 

Narrow  and  stand- 
ard gauge  freight 
cars. 

Boilers,  engines,  etc. 

Boilers  and  engines . 

Steam  engines  and 
boilers. 

Steam  engines  and 
electrical  machin- 
ery. 

Steam  engines  s 

Automatic   engines 
for  electric  service. 

Engines,  boilers,  and 
sawmills. 

Gasoline  engines 6... 

Steam  fire  engines, 
pumps,  etc. 

higher. 

Average  foreign  prices 
higher  than  average 
domestic  prices. 

Exactly  the  same. 

Mexico,  Canada, 
South  Ajnerica,and 
Japan. 

Do. 

Cuba  and  South 
America. 

215,019.41 

20 

demand  so  heavy 
that  exports  are  at 
present  small." 
No  lower. 

6,1 

60,000.00 
16,000.00 

25,000.00 

5,000.00 

6 

1 

10-15 
3 

A    little    better;    sell 

F 

66 

f 
67 

68 

Canada,  Mexico,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Den- 
mark. 

Germany,    Eussia, 
Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  etc. 

strictly  for  cash  at 
tide  water. 
No  lower. 

Lower,  sometimes. 
High-speed  engines, 
domestic,  $1,200;  for- 
eign, $1,150  (Berlin). 

69 
70 

Holland,     Australia, 
and  Mexico. 

1,050.00 
27,600.00 

60 

10 

15 

5 
4 

No  lower.    In  former 
years  sold  lower 
sometimes  to  dispose 
of  surplus  stock. 

71 

do 

Do. 

72 
73 

r 

Canada  and  Mexico.. 

Canada,Cuba,  Central 

and  South  America. 

15,000.00 
10,000.00 

Do. 

Discount  10  per  cent, 

which    just    about 

equals  the   cost   of 

selling  in  the  United 

74 

Engines  and  boilers . 
Printing  machinery  a 

Printing  presses 

200,000.00 
12,000.00 

17,000.00 

33} 
5 

8 

States. 

No  lower;  get  higher 
price  in  Mexico. 

Agents  for  foreign 
sales  get  about  10  per 
cent  for  selling  and 
collecting.  Foreign 
users  pay  about  same 
as  domestic. 

Domestic  discount,  25 
percent;  foreign  dis- 
count, 33}  per  cent. 

75 
76 

England,    Germany, 
Bussia,    Australia, 
New  Zealand. 

England  and  colonies . 

SS™  S""!  ii.  ^"  o™'  United  States  output, 
'fey  Itoited       ^^^  "^°'  ^""^"^  ^^^  ""*"'■ 


•Produce  about  two-thirds  United  States  output, 
s  Produce  about  1  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'  Produce  IB  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 
lish- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

Percent 

77 

Printing  macliinery. 

Great  Britain,Canada, 
Australia,  Norway, 
Sweden,   Russia, 
Mexico,  and  South 
America. 

860,000.00 

16 

No  lower. 

78 

Type,  printers'  mate- 
rial, and  printers' 

Europe 

15 

About  5  per  cent  less. 

machinery.i 

79 

Printing  presses 

England  and  Austra- 

330,460.00 

5i 

Not  less  than  average 
price  obtained  here 
from  the  consumers. 

80 

Lithographic  sup- 

Cuba,   Mexico,   and 

15,000.00 

3 

Lower,  sometimes. 

plies  and  machin- 

South America. 

Export  prices  based 

ery. 

on  prices  made  to 
our  largest  domestic 

consumers. 

81 

Printing  presses  and 

Principally  England 

17,000.00 

8 

Lower.    Domestic 

material. 

and  colonies. 

price,  25  per  cent 
discount;  foreign 

price,  33}  per  cent. 

82 

Wheelbarrows    and 

Mexico 

6,000.00 

5 

No  lower. 

83 

scrapers. 
Cutter  headss 

Canada,  England, 
Mexico,  and  South 

1,000.00 

1 

Usually  lower,  on  ac- 

count of  Canadian 

America. 

tariff  of  35  per  cent. 

84 

Wood    workers' 
•edged  tools.3 

Canada  and  China  . . . 

Same  prices. 

85 

Table-leg  machines  - 

England 

800.00 

Do. 

86 

Machines  for  wood 
and  metal  work. 

All  countries 

25' 

No  lower,  except  in 
some  cases. 

87 

Wood-working  ma- 
chinery. 
Sewing  machines  . . . 

England    and   other 
countries. 

South  America,   Af- 
rica, China,  Japan, 

10,000.00 

3 

No  lower. 

S8 

Do. 

Europe,  etc. 

89 

do 

South  America,  Eu- 

331,628.78 

17 

Export  prices  gener- 
ally about  the  same 

rope,  Asia,  Africa, 

and  Australia. 

as  wholesale  prices 
inthe  United  States. 

90 

Typewriters 

All  countries 

No  lower. 

91 

do 

European  countries . . 

"'i66,'66o.'66' 

ssi 

Foreign  machines  net 
as  much  as  domes- 
tic. 

About  tli6  same 

92 

do 

All  countries 

90,000.00 

33^ 

93 

do 

do 

OOj 

Slightly  higher. 
Do. 

94 

do 

do ! 

so' 

15 

95 

Watches  (low-priced 

Europe,  Australasia, 

""ii6,'666.'66' 

Home  market  cheaper 

nickel). 

East  Indies,  China, 
and  Japan. 

and  better  goods 
than  foreign. 

96 

Jewelry  and  watches 

All  countries 

300,000.00- 

90 

No  lower. 

97 

Counters,   cyclome- 

 do 

35,000.00 

40 

Aug.  1,  1901:  Eegular 
cyclometers,  per 

ters,  odometers. 

dozen,  domestic, 
S5.60;  Eqgland  and 

Canada,  «5.   Trip 

cyclometers,  per 
dozen,  domestic,  $12; 

England  and  Can- 

ada, $10.  Odometers, 

per  dozen,  domestic, 
«21;    England   and 

Canada,      818.90. 

Counters,  per  dozen. 

domestic,   86;  Eng- 

land   and  Canada, 

85.55.    Other  coun- 

tries same  as  domes- 

tic, but   all    retail 

prices  higher  to  the 
foreign  consumer. 
No  lower. 

98 

Clocks 

Great   Britain,   Aus- 
tralasia, and  South 

75,000,00 

25 

Africa. 

99 

do 

All  countries 

75,000.00 

10 

No  lower  to  buyers  of 
the  same  rank. 

100 

Watches  and  cases  . . 

do 

150,000.00 

No  lower. 

I  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output.         2  Produce  entire  output  United  States, 
s  Produce  one-eighth  output,  United  States' 
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Foreign  market. 


Watches  and  cy- 
clometers. 


Sodarwater  appar- 
atus, etc. 

Blowers,  ians,  beat- 
ers, etc. 

Lubricators  and 
mlllc-testing  ma- 
chines. 


Machinery,  etc 

Ice-cream  freezers' 
Spinning  rings 

Machinery 


-do.  2. 


...do.3.. 


.do. 


Bottle-washing  ma- 
chines. 


Tobacco  machinery. 


Cigar  and  cigarette 

machinery. 
Textile  machinery.. 

Knitting  machinery  ^ 

Maehlnery 

Wire   and    electric 

heating  apparatus. 
Copper  wire,  sheet 

brass,  German 

silver. 

Bells 

Bronze  monuments. 
Brass  trimmings ' 


Phosphor  bronze, 

wire,  rods,  etc. 
TJifoil* 


All  countries. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


.do. 
.do. 


England  and  Sweden 


Gennaiiy;  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

All  countries 

England  and  Ger- 
many. 


Asiatic  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, Japan,  Mex- 
ico, China,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  Central 
America,  etc. 

Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Europe,  Japan,  and 
Australia. 

England,  Germany, 
Mexico,  Canada. 

Europe,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South 
America. 


All  countries . 


.do. 


Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Belgium. 

All  countries 


Canada 

All  countries. 


Canada. 


Europe 

All  countries 

England,  Germany, 
and  Canada. 

Canada,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France. 

Japan, China,  Canada. 


$10,000.00 


111,800.00 
150,000.00 


10,863.18 


125,000.00 


20,000.00 
100.00 


4,504.00 


57,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 


20,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


9,784.00 

6,000.00 

to  15,000.00 

10,000.00 

3,000.00 

39,000.00 


15,000.00 
2,168.97 
6,300.00 

5,000.00 

25,000.00 


J  Produce  about  one-half  United  States  output. 
'Produce  about  40  per  cent  United  States  output. 

752 47 


Per  cent. 
10 


10 


50 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


n 


iofl 


No  lower.  Commis- 
sion paid  to  foreign 
selling  agent  in  lieu 
of  salary  to  domes- 
tic salesmen. 

No  lower. 

Do. 

About  24  per  cent  low- 
er to  cover  transpor- 
tation and  insurance 
costs.  Makes  price 
practically  equal  in 
both  markets. 

No  lower. 


Do. 
No  lower.    No  effort 

to  build  up  foreign 

trade. 
We  net  a  little  more  on 

foreign  than  home 

business. 


About  thesame.  Prices 
aresubjectof  special 
negotiations. 

No  lower;  usually 
higher. 

No  lower. 

Bottle-washing  ma- 
chine, domestic, 
8500;  Germany,  $400, 
to  offset  transporta- 
tion charges;  Can- 
ada, Dec.  28,  1900, 
8100  allowed  on 
duty;  Feb.  14,  1901, 
850  allowed  on  duty. 

Sameprice,  butadding 
for  better  and  more 
secure  boxing  and 
freight  to  New  York 
port. 

No  lower. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Lower,  except  where 
bonded  material  is 
used  in  the  making. 
The  saving  is  then 
allowed  foreign 
buyers. 


<  Produce  20  to  30  per  cent  United  States  output, 
s  Produce  one-sixth  United  States  output. 
6  Produce  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

126 

Copper  wire,  wire 
ropes,  etc. 

Bronze  work  i 

Silver  and  gold 

plate.' 
Sl£ates^ 

All  countries  

$700,000.00 

15,000.00 

2,000.00 
3,000.00 

11,000.00 

Per  cent. 
10 

U 

1 
2 

10 
2 

Oct.,    1900:    Special 
shape  copper  wire, 
domestic,  ISj  to  IBS: 
foreign,  18i.  Round 
copper  wire,  domes- 
tic, IStolSJ;  foreign, 
lot- 
No  lower. 

Do. 

Slightly  less  at  times 
on  account  of  com- 
petition in  the 
United  States. 

Same  prices. 

126 

127 
128 

England,    France, 
Russia,   South   Af- 
rica, and  Australia. 

England  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

England 

129 
130 

Bicycle  wrenches  . . . 
Foundry  supplies,  etc. 
Horse  brushes  1 

Bra^  and  iron  bed- 
steads. 

England  and  Canada. 

131 

Australia,  South  Af- 
rica. 

700.00 

Do. 

132 

do 

115,000.00 
30,000.00 

6,000.00 

16 
80 

5 

Do. 

134 
135 

Handled  hammers . . 
Scales  

Europe,      Australia, 
NewZealand,South 
Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Do. 

All  goods  for  export 
are  special. 

136 

Name  plates  for  ma- 
chinery. 

Machinery  and  Tin,il 
pullers. 

Mechanics'      tools, 
bits,  braces,  hand- 
tool  sets,  etc. 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers. 

Cutlery  ^ 

England,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, France,  Can' 
ada,  Mexico. 

England 

137 

5,000.00 
28,734.18 

5 
25 

6 

1 

13 
20 

Jofl 
25-33 

20 
25 

20-30 

Do 

138 
139 

Europe,      Australia, 
South   America, 
Canada. 

Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Mexico. 

Export  houses  for 
west  Indies  and 
South  America. 

6  per  cent  lower  on 
some  grades  to  meet 
competition  princi- 
pally. 

About  same. 

140 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 
24,000.00 

500.00 

No  lower. 

141 

Locks,  hardware' . . . 
Padlocks . 

Do. 

142 

Europe,   Australia, 
and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

England  and  Canada. 

South  America,  South 
Africa,  China,  and 
Japan. 

Same  price. 

A  little  less  to  Canada 

to  offset  duty. 
June  15,    1901:  Cut 

143 
144 

Knife  blades  and 

steel  handles. 
Cut  nails^ 

145 

20,000.00 
80,000.00 

300,000.00 

nails:    Domestic, 
,  82.13  per  keg;  South 
America,  81.78. 

146 

147 

Horse    and  mule 
shoes." 

Hardware    special- 
ties.io 

Hardware  and  tools. 

Great  Britain  and 
colonies. 

All  countries 

20  per  cent  higher 
pnoes  for  special 
shoes  costing  10  per 
cent  higher  than 
domestic  patterns. 

Lower  lines  for  less, 

148 

do 

others  for  more;  av- 
erage, about  equal. 

tion,  no,  but  foreign 
prices  stable,  home 
prices    fluctuating; 
hence,  sometimes 
lower,    sometunes 
higher. 

1  Produce  about  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 

2  Produce  26  per  cent  United  States  output. 

s  Produce  one-half  to  two-thirds  United  States 

output. 
<  Produce  20  to  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'  Produce  60  per  cent  United  States  output. 


« Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output 
'  Produce  about  20  per  cent  of  padlocks,  Unitea 

States  output. 
8  Produce  about  1  per  cent  United  States  output. 
» Produce  about  7i  per  cent  United  States  output 
»  Produce  about  one-third  American  output. 
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No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 
Ush- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

Per  cent. 

149 

Wagon  and  carriage 
springs.1 

All  countries 

$1,371.81 

1 

Wagon    springs. — 
June,  1901:   Domes- 

tic, 4J   to   5   cents; 

foreign,  4j^  cents. 
June,  1900:   Domes- 

tic, 4i  to  a  cents; 

foreign,  4J  cents. 
None  less    and    for 

150 

Fittings,  hardware.. 

30,000.00 

7 

some    goods   get 

more,except  Russia, 

where  10  per  cent  off 

is    allowed    since 

countervailing  duty 

on    Russian    sugar 

was  ordered. 

151 

AnvUsS 

South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand, 

10,000.00 

5 

Practically    cost;    to 
meet  foreign   com- 

Canada, etc. 

petitors. 

152 

Saddlery  hardware^. 

Mexico,  Cuba,  Cana- 
da, Australia,  Ha- 
waii,   Philippines, 
Europe. 

10,000.00 

4 

No   lower.     Can   not 
fill     home     orders; 
hence  do  not  seek 
foreign  market. 

163 

Hardware,  iron  cast- 

All countries 

16,000.00 

to 

20 

At  present  10  to  15  per 
cent  tiigher.    Some 

ings,  and  toys. 

20,000.00 

years  ago  for  less, 
when    prices    here 
were  high. 

164 

Building  hardwares. 

Most  all  countries .... 

10 

Some  6  per  cent  less; 
some    equal;    some 

more.    Average  2  or 

3  per  cent  lower  to 

meet  foreign  prices. 

156 

Hardware* 

South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, South  America, 

60  000  00 

10 

No  lower.    May  do  so 
in  future. 

lf\Jj  \J\J\Ja  VKI 

England,  Asia. 

166 

do* 

GreatBritain,  Central 
Europe,  India,  South 

28  350  00 

IB 

"Wn  ImwPT 

£AJf  v%J\f*  W 

i^^XJ    X\JW^A.a 

Africa,   Australia, 

South     America, 

Mexico. 

157 

Stoves 

England  and  Canada. 
Australia,   Mexico, 

800  00 

001 

Do. 

168 

Wire,  wire  cloth,  gal- 

3,000.00 

Jofl 

Not  often;   but  havs 

vanized  wire.  8 

Canada,  Cuba. 

done  so  to  induce 
trade. 

169 

A  single  hardware 
specialty.' 

All  countries  except 
Far  East. 

4,000.00 

33} 

Notlower  (ordinarily). 

160 

Stoves 

All  countries 

26,000.00 

U 

6    per    cent    higher. 
Have  only  done   a 

tentative     export 

business. 

Ml 

Cooking  ranges 

South  Africa 

10,000.00 

4 

Goods  sold  in  United 

States   are   not   ex- 

ported.    No   com- 

parison possible,  but 

profit  on  both  mar- 
kets approximately 
equal. 
No  lower. 

162 

Saws  and  machine 

knives. 
Wire    and    manila 

All  countries 

163 

Mexico,     Canada, 

60,000.00 

6 

Lower,     because     of 

rope. 

South   America, 
South  Africa. 

drawback    on    im- 
ported rawmaterial. 

164 

Cutlery  and    hard- 

South  America,    Af- 

10,000.00 

60 

10  per  cent  lower  in 

ware  specialties. 

rica,  Europe,  Mex- 
ico, etc. 

case  of  cutlery,  es- 
pecially knives  and 
forks,    to    compete 

with    German    and 

English     manufac- 

turers.    On     other 

goods    prices     the 

same. 

'Produce  about  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 

"ftoduce  aqout  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 

■wofluce  probably  15  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 

'Produce  from  5  to  20  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 


5  Produce  more  than  90  per  cent  United  States 
output. 

'  Produce  from  6  to  30  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 

'  Produce  about  one-tenth  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 
lish- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

Per  cent. 

165 

Saws  and  files^ 

All  countries 

?300, 000. 00 

10 

No  lower.    In  many 
cases  get  more. 

166 

Chains 

Australia,   Europe, 
Asia,  South  Amer- 

30,000.00 

10 

No     lower.     Sell    at 
slightly    higher 

ica,  West  Indies,  etc. 

prices. 

167 

Copylngpresses,  ink- 
stands, hardware. 

8,500.00 

5 

Same  price. 

168 

Locks  and  padlocks^. 

All  countries 

65,368.29 

33} 

Cheap  padlocks  (six,) 
domestic    6.66,   for- 

eign   5.39;  medium 

padlocks  (six),  do- 
mestic 10.76,  foreign 
10.75;  fine  padloSs 

(SLX),  domestic  14.82, 
foreign  14.82.  Lower 

on  some  goods;  same 
prices    for    greater 

portion.' 

169 

Lifting  jacks 

Through  commission 

houses. 
All  countries 

5,000.00 

5 

No  lower. 

170 

Hardware    and  bi- 

125,000.00 

33} 

Slightly  higher  for  ex- 
pott,  but  occasion- 

cycle specialties. 

ally  lower  on  partic- 

ular patterns. 

171 

Stoves 

do 

50,000.00 

12i 

No  lower. 

172 

Hammers     and 

England  and  British 

Do. 

hatchets. 

colonies,   but    not 
direct. 

173 

Hardware 

Nearly  all  countries . . 

7,373.83 

9i 

Lower,  to  increase  vol- 
ume of  business  and 

reduce    percentage 
of  fixed  charges  per 

single  tool. 

174 

Hardware     special- 

Canada, etc 

1,000.00 

7 

About  5  per  cent  lower 
and  in  Canada  10 

ties. 

per  cent  lower. 
Barn-door  hangera. 

iron  axle,  domestic 

60 -HIO -1- 5  off,  Can- 

ada   70    off;    barn- 

door hangers,  roller 

bearing,     domestic 

70    -f    10    -1-  5  off. 

Canada  75  off;  barn- 

door rail,  domestic 
2},  Canada  2}. 
Discount:   Drills,   do- 

175 

Hand  drills,  forges, 

All  countries 

28,360.00 

15 

hub-boxing    ma- 

mestic 40  per  cent, 

chines,  etc. 

foreign  35  per  cent; 
forges,domestic75  -|- 
10,  foreign  60 +  10-1- 
10;  hub-box  machin- 
ery,   domestic   38}, 
foreign    33};   feed- 
cutters,  domestic 
60-10,  foreign   60. 
Prices   are   i.  o.  b. 

factory,    except  in 

car  lota;  f .  o.  b.  New 

York,  boxing  extra. 

176 

Electrical    instru- 

 do 

75,000.00 

25 

6  per  cent  lower. 

ments. 

177 

Eleotarical  apparatus. 

Central    and    South 
America,  Australia, 
Canada,  China,  and 
Japan. 

All    countries;   Eng- 
land chiefly. 

Canada,  Mexico, 

4,000.00 

5 

No  lower. 

178 

Electrical  goods,  etc. 

211, 600. 00 

16J 

Do. 

179 

Electrical  apparatus. 

62,500.00 

6 

Do. 

South  America,  Eu- 

rope, Japan,  etc. 

180 

31ectrlcal  switches* . 

Argentina,    Canada, 

England. 
All  countries. 

7,500.00 

6 

Same  price. 

181 

Electrical   motors 
and  dynamos.6 

150,000.00 

15 

Lower,  because  terms 
are  cash. 

1  Produce  80  per  cent  saws  and  tools.  United  States 

output. 
^Produce  one-flf  th  United  states  output. 


'  Produce  20  to  25  per  cent  output  United  States. 
*  Produce  one-fourth  output  United  States. 
'Produce  about  7  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

182 

Valve     reseating 
machines.! 

Steam  gauges  2 

All  countries 

«9,807.78 
1,000.00 

Per  cent. 
25 

1.06 

Higher,  so  as  to  cover 

183 

England,    Australia, 
and  Japan. 

cost   of    transporta- 
tion   and    duty,    if 
there  is  any. 
No   lower,  except  to 
establish  trade  and 
when    prices    were 
higher  here.  Recom- 
mends duty  off  ingot 
copper. 

Valves              .     .  .. 

186 

Japan,  Mexico,  and 
Canada. 

10,000.00 
44,230.00 

10 
18J 

Do. 

Iron  pumps  and  fit- 
tings. 

187 

do 

higher. 

188 

Boilers"  (house),  ra- 
diators. 

Iron  pipe  fittings  3 . . . 

Windmills,    pumps, 

and  haying  tools. 

Steam  appliances 

England,  iSince,  Ger- 
many,   Italy,    Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Africa,  Rus- 
sia. 

Germany,    Belgium, 
Mexico,    and  Aus- 
tralia. 

30,000.00 

25,000.00 
15, 000. 00 

Same   price,    but  ex- 

189 
190 

4 
3i 

treme  lowest.     Re- 
commends    lower 
freight  rates  on  fast 
ocean  steamers. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

191 
192 

United  Kingdom 

Japan      and     South 

America. 
All  countries 

50,000.00 
1,200.00 

30,000.00 

12,000.00 
20,000.00 

12 
iof  1 

10 

4 
8 

Same  price  or  higher. 

193 

Hot-air  pumping  en- 
gines. ^ 

Heaters,  boilers,  and 
separators. 

Gas  and  electric  fix- 
tures. 

June,    1901,    domestic 

194 
195 

Great    Britain    and 

Japan. 
All  countries 

discount  20  percent; 
foreign  discount,  25 
to   30  per  cent  for 
India,   Spain,   Aus- 
tralia, Russia,  Cuba. 
On    account     of 
freights,  duties,  etc. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

1  Produce  about  one-third  United  States  output. 
'Produce  nine-tenths  United  States  output. 


3  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Produce  about  one-tenth  United  States  output. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 

The  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  report  with  only  one  exception  that 
prices  to  foreign  purchasers  are  either  higher  or  no  lower  than  those  for  domestic 
parchasers.  In  general,  the  policy  agrees  with  that  stated  by  establishment  No.  13, 
namely,  ' '  Foreign  prices  are  made  sufficiently  higher  than  domestic  prices  to  pay 
freight  to  New  York  and  boxing  for  ocean  shipment."  Establishment  No.  15,  which 
sells  plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  product  and 
which  quotes  foreign  prices,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  at  the  same  or  somewhat 
higher  than  domestic  prices,  states  that  these  are  f.  o.  b.  vessel  New  York  City, 
packed  for  export,  and  that  this  extra  expense  amounts  to  a  deduction  of  10  per 
cent  from  the  export  prices.  This  deduction,  it  will  be  seen,  brings  the  net  foreign 
prices  below  the  domestic  prices  in  the  case  of  chilled  plows  and  spring-teeth  har- 
rows, but  leaves  the  foreign  price  higher  than  the  domestic  price  in  the  case  of  disk 
harrows,  corn  cultivators,  and  perhaps  spike  harrows.  The  manufacturer  writes: 
"Prices  in  the  States  are  not  uniform,  and  average  lower  than  in  export.  We  did 
advance  prices  to  export,  but  could  not  at  home,  owing  to  competition,  and  sold 
goods  too  low  at  home  this  year.  Must  advance  for  next  year."  He  also  writes: 
"The  foreigner  pays  ocean  insurance  and  duties,  which  add  from  50  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent  to  these  net  prices,  making  higher  prices  to  them.  In  some  cases  it  pro- 
hibits business." 
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reasons  for  securing  higher  prices  abroad  are  stated  as  follows: 
«mfiTi  that.  -wA  sp.nfl  intrt  fnrfiicrn  ^rmntnea  cost  at  least  50  ner  cen 


The 

Salesmen  that  we  send  into  foreign  countries  cost  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  in 
the  States  and  sell  comparatively  few  goods  because  it  is  missionary  territory,  and 
American  goods  cost  more  than  European  goods,  but  American  are  admitted  superior 
in  quality  and  durability.  Duties  imposed  by  some  countries,  for  instance,  France, 
and  most  countries  in  Europe,  are  excessive  and  almost  prohibitive.  Australian 
duties  imposed  since  the  federation,  run  5,  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent  in  respective 
named  colonies.  Three  have  none  on  plows  and  parts.  We  ought  to  have  arrange- 
ments effected  by  which  duties  would  be  nominal  and  business  would  be  combined 
so  that  factories  could  ship  goods  to  New  York  or  ports  in  carloads  at  special  rail 
rates,  and  could  assemble  them  at  New  York  in  ship-load  quantities,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  charter  ships  that  will  run  direct  from  port  of  entry  to  neatest  port  of  delivery  and 
save  reloading  and  extra  freight  charges  by  more  than  one  transportation  line. 

Establishment  No.  26,  whose  exports  amount  to  $100,000  in  grain  drills  and 
seeding  machines,  and  which  produces  more  than  half  of  the  output  of  this  class  of 
machines  in  the  United  States,  states  that  "home  consumers  could  reduce  the  cost 
by  paying  cash,  but  a  large  proportion  buy  or  want  to  buy  on  one  or  two  years'  time." 
They  add:  "We  do  not  sell  to  our  foreign  agents  or  jobbers  for  less  money  than  we 
sell  to  those  of  our  own  country.  We  make  the  prices  about  the  same,  and  to  the 
said  price  we  add  the  additional  cost  of  boxing,  etc.,  that  is  necessary  when  goods 
are  shipped  across  the  ocean.  *  *  *  Most  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  for  the 
foreign  trade  through  large  jobbing  houses  and  ask  them  net  prices,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  persons  compare  said  prices  to  the  retail  prices  to  the  farmer  in  this  country. ' ' 
Respecting  action  through  legislation,  they  add,  "It  is  our  opinion  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  largely  promote  foreign  trade  and  employment  if  the 
patent  laws  of  foreign  countries  were  as  Uberal  to  inventors  of  the  United  States  as 
the  patent  laws  of  our  own  country  are  to  the  foreign  inventor."  *  *  *  "Reci- 
procity in  farm  machinery  with  foreign  countries  would  increase  the  exports  in  farm 
machinery  and  not  injure  our  home  trade,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  United 
States  manufacturers  excel,  making  a  better  machine  and  at  leas  cost  than  any  other 
nation,  and  we  do  not  fear  foreign  competition  if  placed  upon  the  same  basis." 

Establishment  No.  30,  manufacturing  vehicles,  in  submitting  domestic  and  export 
price  lists,  states: 

The  prices  made  are  our  net  prices  for  goods  boxed  up  for  export  and  freight  prejjaid 
to  New  York  City.  To  arrive  at  these  prices  we  have  simply  added  to  the  net  prices 
as  made  on  domestic  list  the  actual  cost  for  boxing  tight  and  freight  on  each  vehicle. 
We  see  no  reason  whatever  why  anyone  in  this  country  should  attempt  to  sell  goods 
in  foreign  countries  for  a  less  price  than  obtained  for  same  here,  at  least  in  the  car- 
riage trade.  We  have  maintained  in  London,  England,  since  1890  a  branch  house 
under  our  own  management.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  our  London  manager  had 
a  difficult  time  in  introducing  in  that  country  our  carriages,  but  since  that  time  our 
business  in  London  has  shown  a  satisfactory  increase  for  each  year,  and  we  would 
say  to  you  that  the  goods  are  billed  to  London  at  the  same  price,  as  you  will  notice  on 
our  export  list,  and  are  sold  in  that  country  at  a  margin  of  profit  over  and  above  this 
price  sufficient  to  cover  ocean  transportation,  all  the  necessary  expense  of  business, 
including  manager  in  London,  and  to  pay  the  home  factory  a  handsome  profit  each 
year. 

AOBICnLTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS  ASH  VEHICLES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

1 

Plows,    cultivators, 

etc. 
Agricultural  imple- 

ments.i 

$86,740.65 

Percent. 
15 

16S 

2 

when     competition 
compels   It,   rather 
than  be  forced  out 
of  the  market. 

1  Produce  about  25  per  cent  tJnited  states  output. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


Article. 


Foreign  market. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Plantation  machin- 
ery.i 


Lawn  mowers' 

Agricultural  Imple 
ments.' 

....do 

do.» 


Thresliing  machin- 
ery.' 
Plows 


Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America, 
Airica,  West  Indies, 
etc. 

All  countries 

Australia,  Tasmania, 
Ireland,  Italy, 
Spain. 

All  countries 

Germany,  Russia, 
Australia,  South 
America. 

Bussia,  Africa,  Mex- 
ico. 

Siberia 


Fercent. 


$30,000.00 


(0 


10,000.00 
2,835.93 


do 

Forks,   agricultural 
and  mining. 


All  countries 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

Australia,    South 

America. 


37,289.16 


Agricultural  tools . 


13 


Through  New  York 
and  Boston  export 
houses. 

All  cotmtries 


No  lower. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
About  5  per  cent  more 
in  Germany. 

No  lower. 

June  15,  1900:  S.  612 
plows  w.  ex.  sh.  and 
Bal.  coulter,  domes- 
tic, J8.30;  foreign, 
811.78.  May  16, 1901: 
E  614  plows  w.  ex. 
sh. andRal.  coxHter, 
domestic,  S8.24;  for- 
eign, 810.88.  Janu- 
ary 30,  1901:  R  16" 
plows,  L.L.com.  sky. 
w.  p.  att.  and  ex.sh., 
domestic,  822;  for- 
eign, 826.65.  Janu- 
ary 30,  1901:  R  14" 
plows,  L.  L.  com. 
gang  w.  p.  att.  and 
ex.  sh.,  domestic, 
838.50;  foreign, 
840.30. 

No  lower. 

June,  1901:  Coke  fork, 
10  -  tine,  domestic, 
89.12;  Australia, 
89.60.  June,  1900: 
Coke  fork,  10-tine, 
domestic,  812;  Aus- 
tralia, 810.80.  June, 
1901:  Manure  fork, 
domestic,  85.91;  Aus- 
tralia, 83.90.  June, 
1900:  Manure  fork, 
domestic,  86.18;  Aus- 
tralia, 84.68. 

No  lower. 


Agricultural  machin- 
ery.' 

'Produce  about  one-half  United  States  output. 

■Almost  Edl. 

'Produce  one-sixth  United  States  output. 

*One-fifth  of  amount  of  business. 

'  Produce  about  one-sixteenth  United  States  output. 


6  Produce  5  per  cent  United  States  output. 
^  Very  small. 

'Produce  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'Produce  from  25  to  30  per  cent  United  States 
output. 


"Season  of  1901.    Terms  cash  on  arrival  of  goods  in  New  York.    No  charge  for  boxing  for  ocean  ship- 
ment.   Freight  paid  to  New  York. 


Name  of  goods. 


Potato  cutter 

Hain  potato  cutter,  with  runner  or  disk  coyerers 

cOiato  planter,  with  fertilizing  attachment 

Oom-planter  attachment  for  potato  planter 

.  gom--row  sprayer 

Potato  digger 

/iptatoBorter 

/JlMlaliaer  distributor 

lAvn  swings 

• »-        ^  

0»iini8  (discount) 

oteel-trame  chums  (discount) 

WBt-hole  diggers  (discount) 


Net  prices. 


Domestic     liv-w,-. 
dealers.      Export- 


Dollars. 

4.00 

40.00 

50.00 

5.00 

30.00 

75.00 

18.00 

18.00 

3.76 

Fer  cent. 

60-1-10 

60 

50 


Dollars. 

4.50 

45.00 

55.00 

5.50 

40.00 

80.00 

20.00 

20.00 

7.00 

Percent. 

60 

40 

50 
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No.  of 

estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article, 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Pro^r- 

tlon  to 

total 

product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

14 

Grain  drills  i  

Australia,  Great  Brit- 
ain,      Germany, 
France,     South 
America,      China, 
and  Japan. 

All  countries        - 

821,235.55 
50,000.00 

Per  cent. 
64 

10 

Higher  prices. 

15 

Plows,  harrows,  cul- 
tivators, etc. 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments, 
do 

O 

16 
17 

Europe  and  Austral- 
asia. 
All  countries 

No  lower. 

45,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

350,000.00 

20,000.00 
1,500.00 

2,700,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

10,000.00 
2,000.00 

100,000.00 

5,000.00 

17 

33i 

16 

2to3 
10 

25 

661 

6 
Small. 

10 

iofl 

{') 

5-6 

Do. 

18 

do     ■          

do 

Do. 

19 

do 

.do 

No  lower;    generally 

..do 

better. 
No  lower. 

21 

do         

Lower.     Competition 

22 

Mowers,  harvesters, 
binders,  reapers.  6 

Haying  and  harvest- 
ing machinery, 
disk  harrows  and 
disk  cultivators. 

Com  shellers,  wind- 
mills, etc. 

rertilizer-mill    ma- 
chinery. 

Grain  drills 

do 

with       English, 
French,    and   Ger- 
man manufacturers 
Higher.  None  sold  for 

.  .  .do 

lower  prices  abroac 
than  in  the  United 
States. 
Not  lower  in  any  case 

24 
25 

26 

All     corn-producing 
countries. 

Canada,  MBxico,Cuba, 
South  America,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and 
Italy. 

Mainly  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South 
America,  and  Eng- 
land. 

Mexico. 

Cuba,   Porto    Rico, 
England,    South 
Africa,    Canada, 
Germany,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Through  exporters  in 
New  York. 

m 

Same  price. 

Same,  with  costof  box- 

27 

Rubber  tires 

ing  machinesadded 
No  lower. 

28 
29 

Buggies    and    car- 
nages,   cheaper 
grades. 

Children's  carriages 
and  carriage  gear.' 

Do. 

25,000.00 

Do. 

1  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 

2  In  January,  1901: 


Name  of  goods. 


Chilled  plow 

Spring-teeth  harrow 

Disk  harrow 

Com  cultivator 

Spike  harrow 


Domestic 
price. 


85.70 

10.50 

16.40 

2  90 

6. 60  to  7!  70 


Foreign 
price. 


85.70 

10.80 

18.90 

3.30 

7.25 


Foreign  market 


France  and  Australia, 

Do. 
Russia. 

Russia  and  France. 
Australia  and  Russia, 


'Produce  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Produce  15  per  cent  United  States  output 
'Produce  one-third  United  States  output. 
•Prices and  foreign  and  domestic  discounts: 


Name  of  goods. 


Large  field  com-sheller 

Horsepowers 

Hand  shellers: 

No.  15i  Diamond. . . 

No.  102  Fa.vorite  . . . 


Domestic  price. 


28  per  cent  dis- 
count. 
35  per  cent  dis- 
count. 

85.50 
15.00 


Foreign  price. 


25  per  cent  diB 

couilt. 
25  per  cent  dis 

""""*•     88.* 
16.61 


7  Very  small. 

8  Produce  from  8  to  10  per  cent  output. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


Article. 


Foreign  market. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Carriages . 


All  countries . 


Wagons  and  buggies. 


Wagons' 


Baby  carriages  and 
toys. 

Carriage  wheels  2 

Pleasure  vehicles 

Steel  axles , 

Axles 

Bicycles 


Australia,  South 
Africa,  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  and  Cuba. 

South  Africa 

England  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Australia 

Al\  countries 

Europe,  Australia, 
South  America, 
Canada,  and  South 
Africa. 

All  countries 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

South  America,and 

Canada. 


825,000.00 


6,500.00 


35,000. 
50,000, 


30,000.00 


2,000. 
25,000, 


Per  cent. 
5 


}ofl 

2  or  3 

25 


Jofl 
5 


Higher,  to  cover  cost 
of  boxing  tight  and 
freight  to  New  York 
City,  also  ocean 
freight  on  goods 
shipped  to  London. 

No  lower.' 


No  lower,  but  do  not 
sell  similar  ■\^agon 
in  United  States. 

Not  lower  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

No  lower. 

Prices  are  practically 
the  same. 

Exactly  the  same. 
Domestic  buyers  in 
our  line  are  fully 
competent  to  get  the 
lowest  prices. 

No  higher. 

No  lower. 


1  Produce  3  per  cent  United  States  output.  2  Produce  one-third  output  United  States. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  only  establishments  which  report  lower  prices  for  export  trade  than  for 
domestic  purchasers  are  those  which  produce  sole  leather  and  cut  soles.  They  give 
as  a  reason  the  rebate  of  the  tariff  duty  on  foreign  hides. 

Establishment  No.  24,  in  explaining  the  situation,  writes  as  follows: 

We  have  a  branch  house  in  London,  England,  for  which  we  buy  and  to  which  we 
ship  exactly  the  same  tannages,  qualities,  and  selections  of  hemlock  tanned  sole 
leather  that  we  buy  for  our  cut-sole  factory  in  this  country.  We  are  at  the  present 
time  buying  "poor  damaged  sole  leather"  for  use  in  America  at  20  cents,  while  we 
can  buy  exactly  the  same  leather  for  "export"  at  18  or  19  cents.  This  is  because  the 
foreign  hides,  from  which  the  leather  is  made,  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  and  when 
the  leather  is  exported  the  tanner  gets  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty.  This 
figures  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  side,  on  leather 
valued  at  from  16  to  22  cents.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  tanner  whether  he  gets  20  cents 
from  the  American  buyer  or  18  cents  froiii  the  foreign  buyer  plus  2  cents  rebate  from 
the  Government.  The  result  is  that  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  is  forced  to 
pay  about  10  per  cent  more  than  his  foreign  competitor  for  the  same  leather. 

Before  the  15  per  cent  duty  was  put  on  hides  we  did  a  good  export  business  in 
sorted  cut  soles.  For  this  purpose  we  used  leather  made  from  domestic  hides,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  shut  out  of  the  foreign  market  because  our  product  can 
not  compete  with  English  prices  for  cut  soles  made  from  American  leather  bought 
at  lower  prices  than  we  can  buy  for.  We  might  add  that  it  is  absolutely  impracti- 
cable, under  any  system  of  rebates,  to  use  leather  made  from  imported  hides  and 
undertake  to  collect  the  rebate  on  exported  cut  soles  or  shoes.  The  American  shoe 
factories  can  produce  in  eight  months  as  many  shoes  as  the  American  people  can 
consume  in  a  year.  The  Government  should,  therefore,  encourage  an  export  trade 
in  boots  and  shoes.  Instead  of  doing  so  the  present  policy  of  the  Government,  by 
imposing  a  hide  duty  and  a  auty  on  sole  leather  (raw  material),  is  simply  adding  to 
the  American  shoe  manufacturers'  already  severe  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  is  stifling  the  growing  foreign  trade  in  boots  and  shoes. 

We  want  to  point  out,  in  this  connection,  that  boots  and  shoes  represent  about 
33J  per  cent  of  skilled  labor,  while  sole  leather  represents  but  a  small  labor  cost — 
perhaps  5  per  cent — and  very  little  of  that  skilled  labor.  The  United  States  Leather 
Company,  a  trust,  having  practically  a  monopoly  of  tanning  sole  leather  made  from 
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imported  hides,  are  exporting  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sole  leather  representing 
a  5  per  cent  labor  cost.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  American 
people  would  be  better  subserved  by  encouraging  an  increased  export  trade  in  boots 
and  shoes,  which  represents  33J  per  cent  skilled  labor  cost. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  putting  hides  and  sole  leather  on 
the  free  list,  so  as  to  enable  our  shoe  manufacturers  to  buy  their  raw  material  aa 
cheap  as  their  foreign  competitors. 

A  similar  statement  is  made  by  establishment  No.  2,  which  handles  men's  and 
women's  shoes.     They  write: 

We  aim  to  sell  our  goods  to  our  foreign  trade  at  prices  equal  to  those  fixed  for  our 
domestic  trade  plus  the  cost  of  transportation. 

An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  doing  this  and  making  our  foreign  business  profita- 
ble is  the  duty  on  the  raw  materials  coming  into  this  country.  There  is  a  provision 
for  rebate  of  duty  on  imported  materials  sent  out  of  the  country  in  manufactured 
goods,  but  practically  there  is  much  difllculty  in  securing  the  advantage  of  this 
rebate. 

We  would  suggest  and  urge  most  strenuously  the  removal  of  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  as  a  step  that  would  enable  the  American  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes 
to  profitably  sell  his  goods  abroad  on  the  same  basis  as  to  domestic  trade. 

A  leading  manufacturer,  not  reported  in  the  following  table,  writes: 

■  The  duty  on  hides  has  added  5  to  10  cents  a  pair  to  the  actual  cost  of  heavy  goods. 
Heavy  shoes  contain  about  3  pounds  of  sole  leather  (boots  even  more  than  that), 
and  in  the  uppers  there  are  about  2  pounds  of  leather,  making  the  weight  of  a  pair 
of  shoes  about  5  pounds.  This  is  where  the  burden  of  this  tariff  has  gone — right 
into  heavy  goods.  Not  more  than  IJ  pounds  of  sole  leather  go  into  light  shoes,  and 
the  uppers  are  now  largely  made  of  goatskin  and  various  kinds  of  leather  that  the 
duty  does  not  affect  much.  A  pair  of  shoes  that  will  sell  to  the  jobber  for  92J  cents 
to  |1  is  retailed  for  $1.25,  and  a  great  many  cases  are  sold  in  this  way.  Manufactur- 
ers find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any  profit  at  92J  cents.  Some  shoes  of  that 
class  are  now  sold  for  95  and  97J  cents  and  jobbed  for  $1.  About  $1.25  is  what  work- 
ingmen  will  pay  without  controversy  for  such  a  pair,  but  when  the  price  is  put  up 
to  $1.35  or  $1.40  it  is  always  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  The  fact 
that  goods  have  to  be  sold  for  92  J  cents  has  induced  every  possible  method  of  cheap- 
ening the  goods.  The  jobber  feels  compelled  to  have  the  shoe  at  that  price,  and 
buys  the  best  he  can  get,  regardless  of  the  make-up.  The  manufacturers  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  accustomed  to  make  substantial  goods,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  driven  out  because  they  were  not  willing  to  manufacture  what  might  be  termed 
extreme  shoddy  goods  in  order  to  get  the  price  down  so  that  they  could  sell  the 
goods  favorably  and  at  a  profit.  I  think  the  whole  shoe  and  leather  trade  are  of  one 
mind  on  this  subject. 

Six  of  the  24  establishments  reporting  advocated  putting  hides  and  sole  leather  on 
the  free  list. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHEB  FBODUCTS. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

roreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

1 

Great  Britain,  Austra- 
lia, Cuba,  and  Can- 
ada. 

Great  Britain,  West 
Indies,  Australasia. 

European    countries 

and  Australia. 
All  countries 

$60,000.00 
100,000.00 

6,000.00 

225,000.00 
600,000.00 

Per  cent. 
5 

4 

P) 

18 

161 

2 

Shoes  1  . 

No  lower.    Same  as 

3 
4 

High-grade  boots 

and  shoes. 
do 

domestic  plus  cost  of 
transportation. 
No  lower. 

Same  price. 

5 

do 

higher;  about  5  per 
cent.  Shoes,  domes- 
tic, 82.60  discount,  1 
to  30  days;  foreign, 
$2.64  discount,  1  to 
60  days. 

1  Produce  1  per  cent  output  United  States. 


^Very  small. 
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LEATHEE  AND  LEATHEE  PEODTJCTS— Continued. 


No.  of 

estab- 

lish- 

l^M    ment. 


Article. 


Foreign  markets. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Foreign  j)rice  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Uediimi-grade  boots 
and  shoes. 

High-grade  shoes 

I^idles'  shoes 


Texas  oaks,  bends, 
and  shoulders. 


Cut  soles  from  Union 
tannedboleleather.i 


Cut  sole  leather  . 


Black   glazed    kid, 

goat  leather.8 
Fancy  leather  ^oods. 
Leather  and  skins. . . 


Kangaroo  leather^  . 
Glazed  kid' , 


Shoes , 

Patent  leather. 
Belting 


Leather  belting . 


Belting  and  lacing . . 
Harness  and  horse 
collars. 


collars,  and 
saddlery. 
Sole  leather  and  sole- 
leather  cut  soles. 


Australia  and  Great 
Britain. 

All  countries 

Australia 


England,     Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 


England. 


Througrh  commission 
men  in  London. 


Europe  and  Australia. 
Canada . 


Europe,  Australasia, 
Canada,  Central 
and  South  America. 

England  and  Ger- 
many. 

All  countries 


....do 

England 

Canada,     Mexico, 

West  Indies. 
Great  Britain   and 

Mexico. 


All  countries . 
do 


Cuba 

All  countries . 


$25,000.00 

"26,' 666.' 66 


19,013.67 


2  6,904.41 


300,000.00 

12,000.00 
100,000.00 


60,000.00 
4,000.00 


5,000.00 


10,000.00 
15,000.00 


6,000.00 


Per  cent. 
10 


lA 


5-10 

Aofl 

2 


Foreign  prices  at  least 

.    10  per  cent  higher. 

Higher. 

Higher.  Get  10  cents 
a  pair  extra  for  red 
tape  and  extra  ex- 
pense. Do  not  cater 
for  foreign  trade; 
home  market  keeps 
us  busy. 

No  lower.  Foreign 
buyers    are   always 

•  able  t»  obtain  the 
very  lowest  market 
prices. 

Lower  prices  to  reduce 
surplus  without 
lowering  our  price 
here. 

Lower  in  1898.  No 
sales  since,  on  ac- 
count of  hide  duty 
of  15  per  cent.  Wom- 
an's5-inchfinesolcs: 
March,  1898,  domes- 
tic 10  cents,  foreign 
9i  cents;  June,  1898, 
domestic  10^  cents, 
foreign  10  cents. 

No  lower. 

Same  price. 
No  lower. 


Higher. 

At   least  10  per  cent 

higher. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Prices  about  the  same, 
but  price  stands  in 
the  way  of  large 
sales  in  many  in- 
stances. 

No  lower. 

No  lower.  Foreign 
sales  Increasing 
rapidly. 

No  lower. 

Lower  prices  (see 
text). 


'Produce  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 

«1898.   None  since. 

•Prodnce  5  per  cent  United  States  output. 


i  Produce  33t  per  cent  United  States  output. 
5  Produce  33  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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WOOD  MANUFACTURES,  PAPEB  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

Establishment  No.  4,  exporting  $50,000  worth  of  product  to  the  amount  of  fou 
fifths  of  its  output,  states  that  only  on  one  or  two  per  cent  of  their  business  do  they  se 
for  less  money  abroad  than  at  home,  and  that  the  reasons  are  the  competition  of  othi 
American  concerns  making  the  same  line  of  goods.     They  add: 

If  all  manufacturers  would  figure  correct  cost  price  with  fair  percentages  of  profi 
in  both  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  sales,  there  would  be  no  dispute,  but  the  gener; 
impression  is  that  you  must  sell  low  to  get  that  trade,  and  that  is  entirely  wroni 
Foreigners  look  principally  for  quality. 

Establishment  No.  16,  exporting  $5,000  worth  of  wood  pipe,  states: 

The  proportion  of  goods  we  manufacture  and  export  being  so  small  a  part  of  oi 
business,  we  have  given  the  matter  of  equality  of  price  no  consideration.  Our  expo 
business  is  increasing  rapidly  this  year,  and  we  find  no  occasion  for  selling  expoi 
trade  at  any  lower  prices  than  we  do  the  home  trade. 

Establishment  No.  21,  which  exports  $8,000  worth  of  kegs  and  barrels,  makes  con 
plaint  principally  of  the  import  duties  in  Canada  and  other  countries,  and  asks  fc 
reduction  of  such  duties,  if  possible. 

Establishment  No.  34  points  out  specifically  that  the  price  is  the  same  at  the  poi 
of  shipment.     Thev  also  add: 

Exporters  of  paper  in  this  country  are  few  and  confined  to  specialities  in  newi 
paper  and  wrapping.  The  manufacturers  of  newspaper  here  have  the  advantage  ove 
most,  if  not  all,  other  countries,  except  Canada,  in  fine  water  power  and  spruce  tiir 
ber.  Home  competition  will  take  care  of  the  buyer.  Home  consumers,  as  a  wholf 
buy  paper  cheaper  than  the  consumers  of  any  country. 

WOOD  MAinTFAOTVBES,  FAFEB  AND  WOOD  FULF. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

roreigri  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com 
pared  with  domestic 

Cistern  pumps' 

Per  cent. 
20 

33} 

2 

do 

«130,000.00 

to  60  -1-  10,   foreig 
discount  70  on  on 
or  two  items  mad 
largely  for  export. 

3 

Desks  and  chairs 

.do 

Do. 

i 

Great  Britain,  Europe, 
Central  and  South 
America,  South  Af- 
rica, and  Australia. 

Europe,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

England,    Germany, 
and  South  America. 

Canada,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Mexico. 

England,  Scotland, 
South    America, 
Cuba,  and  Hawaii. 

Canada . 

50,000.00 

80 

Higher  usually,  low 

5 

Oflfice    and    library 
furniture. 

Letter  files,  filing 
cabinets,    labor- 
saving  office   de- 
vices. 2 

Chairs  all  kinds'.... 

Cane  and  wood  seat 
chairs. 

Chairs 

on  about  2  per  cei 
of  sales,  on  accoui 
of  American  comp 
tition. 
At  slightly  advance 

6 

7 

8 
9 

60,000.00 
20,000.00 

40,000.00 

T,imited. 
10,000.00 

7  or  8 
10 

15 

prices. 
No  lower. 

Three-eighth-inch  CO 
chair,  domesti 
S3.50  per  hundre 
Canada,  83. 16.  En 
lish  and  Germa 
competition.  * 

Regular  jobbin 
pnces,  same  as  so 
m  this  country. 

No  lower. 

10 

Medium  grade  bed- 
room,dining-room, 
and   office   furni- 
ture.* 

England,  Africa,   and 
Cajada. 

3 

Never  lower;  price  u 
ways  the  same. 

1  Produce  5  to  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 

2  Produce  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  United 

States  output. 


'  Produce  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 
<  Produce  10  per  cent  high  grade  bedroom  furr 
ture. 
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■WOOD  MAinrFACTUBES,  PAPEE  AND  WOOD  PULP— Continued. 


No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 
lish- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared "vvith  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

PercaU. 

11 

picture  moldings... 

Hawaii,  Cuba,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Mexico. 

86,000.00 

6 

Same  price. 

12 

BeWgerators 

Australia,  Africa,  In- 
dia, England,  and 
Belgium. 

5,000.00 

If 

No  lower,  except  5  per 
cent  lower  in  Cana- 
da to  help  overcome 
Canadian  duty  of  35 
per  cent. 

A  little  better  prices  on 
foreign  shipments. 

13 

do 

All  countries 

i       14 

Dairy  apparatus 

Undertakeis'     sup- 

Mexico and  Canada. . 

40,000.00 

35 

No  lower. 

i      16 

South   Africa,    Aus- 

5,000.00 

1 

Do. 

1 

plies. 

tralia,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Chile. 

16 

Wood  oioe 

Canada,       SEngland, 
Scotland,  NoyaSco- 

5,000.00 

7 

Do. 

11  vruu  ^x^u.  .......... 

i  , 

tia,     and     British 

¥ 

Columbia. 

17 

Oars 

All  countries  except 

50 

Same  prices. 

Russia. 

18 

Wood    dishes    and 

England    and    Ger- 

Small. 

No  lower,  except  Can- 

il. 

clothespins. 

many. 

ada,     where     with 

1' 

duty  added  makes 
prices  same  as  here. 

19 

Wood  split  pulleys. . 

All  countries 

54,000.00 

4 

No  lower  now.  Prior 
to  Sept.  1,  1899,  10 
per  cent  less.  Lack 
of  home  orders. 
Recommends  lower 
import  dutiesonraw 
material. 

20 

Box  shocks 

Porto  Rico 

(') 

Same  price. 

21 

Kegs  and  barrels  in 

Argentina,      South 

8,000.00 

ij 

Sell  to   export  house 

knockdown  shape. 

America,  South  Af- 
rica, and  Australia. 

at  same  as  domestic 
prices. 

22 

Axe   and    hatchet 
handles,  etc. 

Australasia  and 
South  Africa. 

10,900.00" 

65 

No  lower. 

23 

Guitars,  mandolins, 
drums,  2  band  in- 

All countries 

30, 000. 00 

10 

Do. 

;• 

struments. 

24 

Piano    players,  or- 
gans. 

do 

65, 200. 00 

16J 

Lower,  sometimes,  on 

account    of  duty. 

L 

transportation,  and 

*.' 

shipping  charges. 
Generally,  prices  are 
same  for  like  quanti- 
ties and  conditions. 

25 

Organs  and  sewing 

do 

25,000.00 

10 

Style  1,  organ,  domes- 
tic, S24.60;  England, 

machines.' 

«26.     July,    1901. 

& 

Style  4,  sewing  ma- 

W'' 

chine,  domestic,  $11; 

Ut" 

Australia,  J12.05. 

W 

June,  1901. 

1     ' 

Upright  pianos 

Brazil     and     other 
southern  countries. 

2,000.00 

2 

No  lower. 

I      " 

Cabinet  organs 

England,    Scotland, 

22,500.00 

»28 

Same  price,  but  deliv- 
ered f.o.b.    This  is 

Holland,  Germany, 

Russia,   New  Zea- 

general practice  in 

land,  etc. 

our  trade;  required 
by  foreign  buyers; 
mostly  cash;  risk 
not  as  great. 

k       28 

Cardboard 

Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Cuba. 

14,000.00 

2 

Same  price. 

1       29 

Pulp  boards 

Great  Britain 

10, 716. 00 

Small. 

Domestic,  $30  to  $32.50; 

g: 

foreign,  $34  f.  o.  b. 

n 

Our  mill  exported  in 

1900,  but  not  in  1901. 

P        30 

Ledger   paper  and 

bonds. 
Corrugated      paper 

packing.  6 

Canada  and  England. 

14,500.00 

3i 

No  lower. 

31 

England,       Canada, 

5,000.00 

2 

Do. 

i. 

and  Mexico. 

iVery  little. 

2  Produce  about  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 

5  Produce  about  one-twentieth  sewing  machines  United  States. 

'About. 

5  Produce  about  50  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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'  WOOD  MAMTJFACTTIBES,  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PTJIP— Continued. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

32 

Australia  and  Soutb 
America. 

England,    Australia, 
East  Indies,  Chile, 
etc. 

Australia.       South 
America,     Great 
Britain,  and   Can- 
ada. 

Mexico  and  England. 

China,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Through  commission 
houses. 

All  countries  except 
Canada. 

All  cou.citries 

876,000.00 
50,000.00 
11,100.00 

500.00 

Per  cent. 
5 

U 
iofl 

Foreign  market  takes 

33 
34 

Printing  pape 
chsmical  fib 

Manila  paper. 

Folding  paper 
Writing  and 

tablets,  s 
Blank  books- . 

r  and 

er.i 

diflerentweightaiid 
size,  but  prices  are 
equal. 

Get  higher  prices  for 
export  goods,  but 
net  about  the  same, 
owing  to  extra  cost 

Price  same  at  port  of 
shipment. 

35 

boxes, 
pencil 

36 

Do. 

37 

Under  1. 

80 

4 

1 

3 

Do. 

38 

530,000.00 

105,280.00 

33,600.00 

11,000.00 

Prices    will    arerage 

about  same. 
No  lower. 

39 

Paper     and 

pulp. 
Book     paper 

wood  fiber. 
Indurated 

ware,  pails, 

ets,  tubs,  etc 

wood 

and 

fiber 
buck- 

,4 

40 

do 

Do. 

41 

England,    Germany, 
France,   Australia, 
and  South  Africa. 

Expect  to  make  the 
same  profit  on  goods 
whether  for  export 
or     United     States 
trade. 

1  Produce  about  6  per  cent  United  States  output. 
•  Very  little.. 


"  Produce  5  to  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Produce  entire  United  States  output. 


TEXTILES. 

Of  the  18  establishments  answering  the  schedules  13  report  that  foreign  prices,  or 
the  prices  in  foreign  markets,  are  not  lower  than  those  in  domestic  markets. 

One  reports  that  knit  underwear  is  not  lower  in  China  and  Japan,  but  is  lower  in 
England  and  Australia. 

Another,  manufacturing  cotton  curtains  and  table  covers,  states  that  foreign  prices 
received  in  Canada  for  their  product  are  higher  than  domestic  prices,  and  two  oth- 
ers (Nos.  17  and  18),  shipping  to  China,  Africa,  South  America,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Manila,  state  that  foreign  prices  are  usually  higher,  or  "  sometimes  better." 

Establishment  No.  1,  which  sells  at  lower  prices  in  England  and  Australia,  but 
not  in  China  and  Japan,  states  that  the  reasons  are  "competition  with  foreign  goods 
and  carrying  charges  to  foreign  ports."  They  add:  "Conditions  are  unequal  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States.  Relatively  (values)  home  consumers  pay  no  more  than 
foreigners.  By  the  time  goods  reach  distribution  the  price  has  been  increased  by 
carrying  charges." 

Establishment  No.  8,  which  exports  small  quantities  of  Smyrna  rugs  and  ingrain 
art  squares  to  Australia,  states  that  it  receives  exactly  the  same  prices  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  as  it  asks  in  this  country.  "Foreign  correspondents  repeatedly  ask  for  lower 
prices,  saying  that  they  can  increase  the  sales,"  but  these  are  not  granted. 

Establishment  No.  15,  exporting  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  drills  and  sheet- 
ing, equal  to  60  per  cent  of  its  total  product,  selling  its  product  in  China,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  India,  states  that  ' '  they  usually  get  better  prices  for  export  than 
home-trade  goods,"  and  that  their  export  goods  are  sold  in  New  York.  They  add: 
"  We  never  sell  exports  at  less  than  home  trade,  except  when  there  is  large  accumu- 
lation of  goods  which  home  trade  will  not  take."  In  order  to  equalize  prices  for 
home  consumers  they  say,  "  Reduce  tariff  so  that  home  consumers  can  buy  in  same 
markets  that  foreign  consumers  do," 
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Establishment  No.  16,  exporting  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  drills  and  sheeting,  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  their  total  product,  selling  their 
goods  in  South  America,  Arabia,  China,  Africa,  and  Manila,  states  that  "prices  in 
those  markets  are  sometimes  better  than  at  home." 

Another  establishment,  not  designated  in  the  schedule,  manufacturing  Nottingham 
curtains,  states  that  these  goods  are  not  exported,  "it  being  difficult  to  even  hold 
the  domestic  market  in  competition  with  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  on  account 
of  difference  in  the  labor  cost." 

Another  establishment,  manufacturing  grass  twine,  states,  "Our  business  in  this 
direction  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  development,  and  haa 
not  been  extensive.  Our  goods  marketed  abroad  have  been  sold  at  the  same  prices 
f. 0. b.  factory  as  similar  goods  sold  in  the  United  States."  This  company  intends 
in  the  near  future  to  aggressively  open  up  foreign  markets  for  their  goods. 

TEXTILES. 


No.  of 
«tab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

1 
2 

3 

Knit  underwear 

Oilcloth   and    lino- 
leum. 

Cotton  ticking 

Cotton  curtains  and 
table  covers. 

Wide  sheetings, 
shirtings,  sheets, 
and  pillowcases. 

Hammocks,  mos- 
quito nettings. 

Smyrna  rugs  and  in- 
grain art  squares. 

Oilcloth  and  lino- 
leum. 

Hawsers,  rope  (spe- 
cialties). 

Tailor  linings 

Cotton  goods 

Men's  linen  collars 
and  cuffs. 

Cotton  draperies  and 

comforts. 
Drills,   jeans,   and 

cotton  flannels. 
Drills  and  sheetings. 

do. 

China,   Japan,   Eng- 
land, and  Australia. 

Mexico,  Great  Brit- 
ain,   France,    and 
Germany. 

$50,000.00 
30,000.00 

9,750.00 
1,000.00 

8,207.00 

10,000.00 

750.00 

17,000.00 

40,000.00 

1,386.00 
Very  small. 

6,000.00 

500.00 

1,120,000.00 

960,000.00 

777,388.00 

Per  cent. 
15 

25 
,of^ 

3 

Aofl 
1 

1 
Aotl 

No  lower. 
Do. 

Do. 

4 

do 

Higher. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

5 
6 

South  America,  Mex- 
ico,   West    Indies, 
Smyrna,  Central 
and  South  America. 

Australia 

No  lower  (same). 
No  lower. 

Do 

8 
9 

Australia,  Cuba, 
China,  Philippines, 
South  Africa,  and 
England. 

Russia 

10 

Do. 

11 

Cuba,    Mexico,    and 
South  America. 

Canada,  Australia, 
Trinidad,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Australia,    England, 
and  Canada. 

China,  India,  and 
South  America. 

China,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  India. 

South  America,  Aus- 
tria, China,  Africa, 
Manila. 

Do. 

12 

13 
14 
16 
16 

If 

Small. 
25 
60 
75 

Do. 

Do. 
Usually  foreign  prices. 
Higher. 

higher. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  BEVERAGES,  AND  TOBACCO. 

Four  of  the  establishments  report  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets. 

No.  1  states,  "Foreign  manufacturers  cut  the  price  to  actual  cost  or  less  to  get  a 
footing.    In  some  cases  we  meet  the  cut." 

Establishment  No.  2,  which  reports  foreign  prices  on  one  brand  of  condensed 
nnlk  at  less  than  domestic  prices,  and  on  another  brand  as  equal  to  domestic  prices, 
states,  "We  neither  advertise  nor  canvass  in  foreign  countries,  this  expense  being 
assumed  by  the  purchasers.  We  cultivate  the  foreign  markets  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  occasional  opening  for  possible  surplus."  They  also  add  that  in  case  of 
sales  to  the  United  States  Government  for  foreign  consumption,  the  foreign  and 
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domestic  prices  are  the  same,  since  on  these  purchases  "we  save  advertising 
expenses."  The  same  is  true  on  sales  of  those  brands  to  private  consumers,  which 
are  not  advertised.  They  add:  "We  believe  that  existing  inequalities  will  always 
regulate  themselves  and  that  no  new  legislation  should  be  attempted." 

Establishment  No.  5  states  that  the  canned  apples  which  are  sold  at  $1.85  f.o.  b. 
factory  sell  at  9  shillings  c.  i.  f.,  or  $2.16  in  London  and  Glasgow,  and  that,  deducting 
35  cents  for  insurance  and  freight,  the  net  price  at  the  factory  is  11.81,  or  4  cents  leas 
than  the  foreign  price.  They  add:  "  As  a  rule  foreign  markets  will  take  a  cheaper 
grade  of  goods  than  the  domestic.  In  filling  foreign  orders  we  are  compelled  to 
compete  with  canned  goods  packed  in  Canada.  We  ship  from  our  Canadian  house 
what  orders  we  can  conveniently  fill.there,  and  the  balance  of  such  foreign  orders  we 
ship  from  our  factories  here,  and  as  a  rule  pack  them  in  imported  tin  plates,  on 
which  we  get  a  4i'awback,  equal  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the  duty  originally  paid. 
Foreign  tin  plate  now,  duty  paid,  is  worth  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  domestic 
plate."  As  a  recommendation  they  write:  "We  think  a  slight  readjustment  of  the 
tariff  by  an  impartial  commission  appointed  by  Congress  might  help  in  equalizing 
prices"  for  home  consumers. 

Establishment  No.  7,  which  exports  products  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
yearly,  states,  "We  do  not  export  exactly  similar  articles  to  those  sold  in  this 
country.  No  comparison  is  possible,  as  goods  exported  are  of  different  cut  or  cure 
than  those  used  in  this  country."  They  decline  to  suggest  any  method  to  secure 
equality  of  price  for  home  consumers  on  the  ground  that  "  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  regulates  our  prices  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Establishment  No.  14,  which  in  May,  1901,  quotes  foreign  prices  on  bottled  beer 
at  IBj^j  per  cent  less  than  domestic  prices,  states  that  the  price  was  the  same  in  1900, 
and  that  the  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  is  the  "allowance  of  tax  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  beer  exported,  and  competition. ' '  In  order  to  secure  for  home 
consumers  equality  of  price,  this  establishment  recommends  "abolishment  of  the 
war  tax." 

FOOD    FBOSTTCTS,  CANNEO    GOODS,   ETC. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


Article. 


Foreign  market. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Condensed  milki. 
do 


Confectionery . 


do 

Canned  apples  2 . 


Flour . 


Provisions 

Hominy 

Chewing  gum  . 


Not  stated 

West  Indies,  South 
and  Central  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  Afri- 
ca. ■ 

Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada, and  South 
America. 

Canada 

Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 


England,     Scotland, 

Finland,  Belgium, 

Barbados,     and 

Cuba. 
European   countries, 

Canada,  and  West 

Indies. 
European   countries, 

except  Germany 

and  France. 
Norway,  South  Africa, 

and  Australia. 


Not  stated. 
$65,000.00 


2, 835. 75 


1,500.00 
40,000.00 


79,000.00 

500,000.00 

No  value. 

2, 600. 00 


Per  cent. 


Jof  ] 


16 

25 

5 

Aofl 


Lower  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Domestic,  $4;  foreign, 
$3.60.  Domestic, 
$3.50;  foreign,  (3.26, 


No  lower. 


Lower.  -«* 

Foreign,  $2.16  c.i.f.)ipS 
cents  for  insuraiwe 
and  freight,  equals 
81.81;  domestic, $1.85 
f .  0. b. factory. 
No  lower. 


Do. 
Do. 


1  Produce  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  en  tire  product  of  the  country. 

2 Probably  export  50  per  cent  of  the  canned^apples  of  the  United  States. 
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FOOD  PEODTTCTS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC.— Continued. 


No.  of 


lish- 
meot. 


^ 


Article. 


Catsups  and  canned 
vegetables  and 
soaps. 

Wood  alcohol  i 

Whiskies  and  gins^. . 

Mineral  water 

Bottled  beer 

Beer  and  extract  of 

malt. 
Whiskies 

Manufactured  t  o- 
bacco. 


Ci^rettes  and  smok- 
ing tobacco.' 

Leaf  and  strip  to- 
bacco. 


Foreign  market. 


Great  Britain,  South 
Africa,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Mex- 
ico. 

England,  Germany, 
and  Australia. 

Denmark  and  South 
America. 

Canada 

Cuba,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  St;  Johns. 

China,  Argentina, 
and  Cuba. 

Central  and  South 
America. 

Australasia,  Straits 
Settlements,  India, 
Africa,  South  Amer 
ica,  and  Europe. 

All  countries 


England,  Scotland, 
Australia,  and  colo- 
nies. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


820,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Per  cent 
2 


321,480.00  161 
'  Under  1 


2,000.00 
5,000.00 


550,000.00 


2,330,000.00 


Under  \ 

of  1. 

1 

2 

66 


All. 


Foreign  prices  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Do. 

Do. 

A  slight  at.va,nce. 

No  lower. 

Domestic,  $7.50;  for- 
eign, S6.26. 

Sell  only  to  export 
firms. 

No  lower. 

Do. 


Do. 


1  Produce  about  75  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'Produce  about  7J  per  cent  United  States  output. 
"Except  those  in  which  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  its  products  is  a  government  monopoly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Establiahment  No.  17,  which  sells  a  patent  hook  and  eye  to  the  amount  of  $30,000 
in  foreign  countries,  writes: 

Our  business  was  started  and  confined  for  some  years  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
exclusively  of  the  ■ patent  hook  and  eye.  After  large  investment  in  construct- 
ing special  machinery  and  expending  a  vast  sum  of  money  for  advertising  we  built 
up  a  large  and  successful  business  on  this  article  at  an  average  price  to  the  trade  of 
$5. 25  per  great  gross. 

By  constant  improvements  and  inventions  on  our  machinery  we  found  we  could 
produce  a  much  larger  quantity  than  we  were  able  to  dispose  of  in  this  country  alone, 
and  therefore  decided  to  introduce  our  goods  into  foreign  countries,  starting  with 
France  and  England.  After  studying  the  market  carefully  and  by  personal  visits 
we  concluded  that  a  small  amount  of  money  expended  for  advertising,  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  selling  price,  might  bring  us  a  fair  amount  of  business  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duction. We  therefore  decided  to  sell  our  goods  in  France  and  England  at  an  average 
price  of  14.57  per  great  gross,  which  would  yield  a  fair  profit  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  expense,  mainly  in  advertising. 

In  answer  to  your  question  No.  11,  and  considering  the  business  of  the patent 

hook  and  eye  only,  we  would  say  that  our  methods  are  carried  out  in  foreign  countries 
by  agents,  in  some  cases  men  of  good  ability,  and  in  other  cases  men  of  only  fair 
ability.  Therefore  the  business  lacks  the  advantage  of  personal,  daily  attention  and 
push,  while  in  the  United  States  we  also  have  our  works  and  perfect  organization. 
Therefore,  were  we  to  move  our  plant  and  organization,  say  to  England,  and  thus 
give  the  foreign  countries  the  same  benefits  that  the  home  market  possesses,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  good  prices  as  we  do  in  the  United  States. 
Accordingly  we  believe  thatthe  necessity  for  the  difference  in  price  is  due  to  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods  two  companies  report  that  the  prices  are  the 
same  to  foreigners  as  for  domestic  purchasers.  Another  company  states  that  its  field 
glasses  sell  at  $58,  domestic  price,  and  $40  foreign  price;  that  its  microscopes  sell 
at  $90  to  individuals  and  $67.50  to  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  prices  to  all  purchasers  in  foreign  countries  is  the  lower  price,  $67.50.  Their 
reasons  for  making  lower  prices  to  foreign  purchasers  are  stated,  ' '  to  equalize  foreign 
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price  for  competing  article,"  and  that  to  secure  equality  of  prices  for  home  consum- 
ers would  require  "reduction  of  wages  to  trained  mechanics  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
manufacture." 

On  spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  establishment  No.  21,  which  sells  at  the  same  price 
to  all  purchasers,  states  that  "quality,  style,  and  interchangeability,  and  not  prices, 
are  what  sell  our  goods  in  Europe."     Establishment  No.  10,  which  sells  cyclometers 
and  odometers  at  discounts  of  7  J  and  10  per  cent  to  foreign  purchasers,  state  that  these 
apply  only  to  England  and  Canada,  and  that  in  all  other  foreign  countries  theirprices 
are  the  same  as  the  domestic  prices,  with  the  5  per  cent  to  commission  houses.     "Our 
European  business  is  handled  by  one  company,  which  shoulders  all  cost  of  selling, ' 
and  hence  we  can  afford  a  better  price.     The  heavy  duty  into  Canada  forces  us  tea 
lower  price.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  goods  are  sold  cheaper  to  the  home  consumer  '■ 
than  to  the  foreign  consumer.     The  comparative  prices  furnished  to  you  herewith  ' 
represent  our  prices  to  home  wholesalers  and  exporters.     The  cost  incidental  to  - 
export  and  market,  together  with  the  profit,  should  be  added  to  these  foreign  pricee.  '■'■ 
In  several  foreign  countries  the  list  on  our  goods  is  made  33J  per  cent  higher  than  ^ 
our  domestic  list. 

One  establishment,  manufacturing  mirror  reflectors,  which  answers  question  No.  8  •' 
to  the  effect  that  prices  are  "about  the  same,"  answers  question  No.  10  to  the  effect  '^ 
that  goods  are  sold  lower  abroad  ' '  to  meet  prices  by  our  competitors  in  this  country." 
(No.  31.)  f 

Establishment  No.  32,  manufacturing  lamp  chimneys,  etc.,  answers,  "We  have  '' 
made  it  a  part  of  our  policy  to  sell  domestic  trade  at  as  low  if  not  lower  prices  than  - 
to  the  foreign  trade.     We  do  not  even  pay  commission  to  the  exporter  in  New 
York." 

Establishment  No.  38,  manufacturing  about  one-third  of  the  American  product  of  _ 
sanitary  wares,   states,    "Our  export  price  has  not  changed  in  5  years,  during 
which  time  the  export  price  in  all  grades  has  been  greater  than  home  price  more  ^ 
than  half  the  time.     At  present  more  than  half  the  export  sales  are  sold  at  home- 
market  prices."     They  also  state  that  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  abroad  "to  meet 
competition  and  to  market  a  limited  amount  of  surplus  stock."    In  answer  to  ques-  ^ 
tion  No.  11,  inquiring  for  suggestions  in  order  to  secure  equality  of  price  for  home 
consumers,  they  write,  "  To  do  so  would  mean  failure  sooner  or  later  to  all  manufac- 
turers who  export;  better  stop  exporting." 

The  following  comment  is  also  added  by  this  establishment: 

Our  prices  have  not  varied  for  export  in  5  years,  during  which  time,  owing  to  the 
demand,  goods  have  advanced  or  decreased  in  price  in  this  country,  and  more  than 
half  the  time  we  have  been  receiving  more  for  the  goods  that  we  are  shipping  export  ^^ 
than  those  that  we  are  selling  in  the  United  States.     It  must  be  apparent  that  you " 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  competition  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  unless 
you  do  this,  there  is  no  object  in  cultivating  the  trade,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sell  the  goods.     That  is  the  reason,  mainly,  why  they  are  sold  cheaper  in  the 
foreign  country  than  they  are  jn  the  home  market,  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  to 
consider  the  competition,  and  the  prices  are  regulated  by  that.     This  is  simply  what 
has  been  done  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  their  relation  with  the  United  States,  and 
materials  such  as  cobalt  and  others,  where  the  prices  are  regulated  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  are  sold  cheaper  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  they  are  on  the 
Continent.     There  are  many  cases  that  might  be  cited  similar  to  this,  and  we  do  not  ' 
see  why  manufacturers  can  expect  to  sell  at  the  same  price  in  foreign  markets  that 
they  do  in  their  home  market,  unless  they  are  prepared  in  a  great  many  cases  to  sell :»! 
at  practically  cost.     One  could  afford  to  sell  10  per  cent  of  his  product  at  a  relatively  '£ 
lower  price  if  it  kept  his  works  going  full  time,  and  pay  his  men  full  wages,  and  at 
the  same  time  might  give  himself  some  benefit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  works  were  *,j 
kept  up  to  the  full  limit  in  working  capacity.     But,  as  said  above,  we  cut  so  spiall  a 
figure  in  the  export  business  at  the  present  time  that  we  can  only  give  you  our  views 
as  those  who  are  exporting  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Establishment  No.  48,  which  makes  a  lower  price  on  foreign  sales  of  Glauhers 
salts  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  gives  as  a  reason  "to  help  us  manufacture  on  a  larger 
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scale  and  thus  reduce  fixed  charges;"  and  in  answer  to  question  No.  11  they  write,  "As 
goods  are  pften  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  (or  very  nearly  at)  cost,  we  think  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  manufacturer  of  such  goods  if  he  was  obliged  to  sell  at  such  low 
prices  in  the  United  States." 

Establishment  No.  49,  which  makes  slightly  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  on 
colors,  states,  "  We  are  able  to  name  the  slightly  lower  prices  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going schedule  for  foreign  use  because  the  expense  of  selling  and  advertising  is  borne 
by  the  purchaser,  whereas  we  are  compelled  to  add  to  the  domestic  price  a  sufiicient 
increase  to  cover  the  cost  of  selling  and  advertising." 

EstabUshment  No.  47  writes,  "All  prices  are  made  by  adding  freight  and  other 
charges  to  the  nearest  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory.  At  certain  seasons  freights  to  Liverpool 
are  lower  than  to  New  York.  Therefore,  when  this  condition  exists,  prices  in  Liver- 
pool are  lower  than  in  New  York." 

Establishment  No.  42  states,  "  If  we  could  secure  equal  prices  on  alcohol,  as  secured 
by  foreign  manufacturers,  export  trade  would  be  amazingly  increased." 

Establishment  No.  13,  which  makes  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  on  wholesale 
products  and  which  sells  solely  a  proprietary  medicine,  states,  "  Price  is  prorated 
according  to  duty  and  expenses  charged  to  buyer,  making  foreign-market  selling 
price  equivalent  to  United  States  price." 

HISCELLABEOUS  (IKCLUDING  TOILET  ABTICIES,  BITBBEB  GOODS,  OPTICAL  GOODS, 
GLASS,  CLAY  AND  STONE  FBODUCTS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  DBUGS). 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

1 

Printing  ink  and  dry 
colors.' 

Garnet,  flint,  emery 
papers  and  clQths.2 

Sticljy  fly  papers 

Golf  goods,  etc 

Artiflcial  legs,  etc.<.. 
Cuff  and  collar  but- 
tons, shirt  studs. 

Brushand  comb  sets. 

All  countries 

$40,000.00 
75,270.00 

Fer  ceyii. 
7 

18 

Not  lower,  except  in 

2 
3 

Europe,      Australia, 
South  America,  and 
Africa. 

some  South  Ameri- 
can cases;  recom- 
mends United  States 
merchant  marine. 

Lower,  to  run  full 
time;  foreign  buyer 
pays  nearly  as  much 
because  of  freights, 
commissions,  etc. 
Ruby  paper,  do- 
mestic, 84;  England, 
83.12.  Emery  cloth, 
domestic,  87.10;  Eng- 
land, S6.65.  Garnet 
paper,  domestic, 
83.90;  Austria,  83.42. 

Domestic  price,  82.75, 
which  covers  selling 
commissions  and 
freight;  foreign 
price,  82.50  to  82.90, 
net;  no  selling  com- 
missions allowed; 
freight  paid  only  to 
seaboard;  average 
freight  much  lower 
than  on  domestic 
business. 

No  lower. 

Same. 

4 
5 

England,    Germany, 
and  Australia. 

10,888.00 

10,000.00 
14,000.00 

6,000.00 

4 

10 
10 

U 

6 
7 

South  America,  Cuba, 
Mexico,     Philip- 
pines,   Australia, 
and  Japan. 

No  lower. 

cles.  Toothbrushes, 
domestic,  $25.65; 
Switzerland,  822.80. 

1  Produce  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Produce  from  25  to  30  per  cent  United  States  output. 
3  Produce  about  90  per  cent  United  States  output. 
^Produce  about  one-half  United  States  output. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  (IKCLTIDING  TOILET  ARTICLES,  ETC.)— Continued. 


No.  ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


13 


15 


Article. 


Brushes  1 

Artificial  teeth  . 


Celluloid  and  metal 

goods. 
Soaps    for    woolen 

and  cotton  mills.^ 


Brooms  and  brushes. 


Pins  and  safety  pins*. 


Table  utensils . 


Watch  chains,  brace- 
lets, and  rings. 

Patent  hooks  and 
eyes. 


Hose    and    rubber 


Rubber  belting, 

hose,  packing,  etc. 

Rubber    boots   and 


Optical  goods,  etc.«- 


Cameras 

Optical  apparatus . 


Thermometers' . 


Scientific   instru- 
ments. 


Microscopes 

Spectacles,     lenses, 
etc. 


Powdered  aoapstone. 
Glass  products  ^ 


Flat   and    hollow 
ware. 


Foreign  market. 


All  countries 

Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Asia. 
All  countries 


Formerly  in  England 
and  Germany. 


South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, France,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland. 


West  Indies,  South 
Africa,  China  and 
Canada. 


England,      colonies, 
and  Germany. 


Brazil,    Argentina, 
and  England. 

►AH  countries 


France,    England, 
and  colonies. 


All  countries  - 
do 


-do. 


-do. 
•  do. 


England 

Japan,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  etc. 

London 

Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  etc. 

England 

Through  commission 
houses. 

France  mostly 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


$25,000.00 


24,000.00 


10,000.00 

10,000.00 
20,000.00 
30,000.00 


25,000.00 
100,000.00 
643,633.23 

85,000.00 

150,000.00 
122,624.16 


25,000.00 
25,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Per  cent. 
56" 


3  or  4 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


10 


lOperct, 
3A 


m 


10 


85,000.00  i  6 

1 


20,000.00 


(') 


Same  price. 
Do. 

No  lower. 

Always  lower,  hence 
compelled  to  aban- 
don foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Same  price  for  same 
quality,  plus  extra 
cost  of  package. 
Most  brooms  for 
export  are  cheap 
quality,  not  sold  to 
home  trade. 

No    lower,    except 

sometimes  freight  to 

New  York,  whereas 

,  domestic  sales  are 

f.  o.b.  factory. 

Safety  pins,  per  gross, 
domestic,  23i;  Ger- 
many, 174;  "to  in- 
crease product  at 
little  or  no  profit." 

No  lower. 

Do. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  per 
great  gross,  domes- 
tic, 85.23;  Europe, 
84.57;  to  sell  surplus 
(see  text) . 

No  lower. 

Do. 
Do. 

Same  price  and  dis- 
counts in  all  cases. 

No  lower. 

Eyeglasses  and  lenses, 
fieldglasses,  foreign, 
lower.  Microscopes, 
individual,  domes- 
tic $90,  foreign  $67.60. 
Microscopes,  Ameri- 
can, educational  in- 
stitutions, domestic 
$67.60.  Photo  lenses 
and  shutters,  for- 
eign, irregular  and 
higher. 

Higher,  about  8  per 
cent. 

No  lower. 


Same  prices. 

No  lower. 
Do. 


1  Produce  about  one-fourth  United  States  output. 

2  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 
8  Produce  4  to  6  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 

5  Very  small. 

« Produce  one-half  to  two-thirds  United  States  output. 

'  Produce  75  per  cent  United  States  output. 

'Produce  30  per  cent  electric  ware;  2  per  cent  staples,  United  States  output. 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  PRICES.  759 

MJSCELLAITEOTJS  (INCLUDING  TOILET  ARTICLES,  ETC. )— Continued. 


No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 
lish- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  of 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

Per  cent. 

31 

Mirror  reflectors 

Canada  and  England. 

81,600. 00 

3 

"About  same  to  meet 
prices  made  by  our 
competitors  in  this 
country." 

No  lower. 

82 

Lamp  chimneys, 

All  countries  except 

100,000.00 

20 

1 

glass    reflectors, 

continent    of     Eu- 

and     lantern 
globes.i 
Emery  wheels 

rope. 

*      33 

England    and   Aus- 
tralia. 
All  countries,  Europe 

All  countries 

10,000.00 

25 

Do. 

1      '^ 

.  Sharpening  stones '  . 

140,000.00 

40 

Do. 

36 

Bottles 

167, 224. 00 

g 

Do. 

37 

Asbestus  cement, 

Australia,  Norway, 

20,000.00 

3J 

Equal. 

f\ 

magnesia,  flexible 
cement  roofing.^ 

Bngland,Cuba,  and 
Canada. 

38 

Sanitary  wares  3 

Germany,    England, 

50,000.00 

6-6 

Export  price  not 
changed  in  6  years. 

France,   and   Can- 

* 

ada. 

during  which  time 
export  price  in  all 
grades  has  been 
greater  than  home 
price  more  than  half 
the  time.    At  pres- 

■<:' 

ent  more  than  half 
the  export  sales  are 
sold  at  home  market 

1 

' 

prices.    (See  text.) 

f 

Carborundum 

England,    Germany, 
Norway,     Sweden, 
and  Australia. 

40,000.00 

10 

No  lower.  Foreign 
shipments  are  sold 
at  same  prices  and 
at  same  discounts  as 
our  domestic  sales. 

'      40 

Roots,    barks,    oils, 

England,    Germany, 

30,000.00 

No  lower. 

etc.* 

France,  and  Spain. 

41 

Explosives^ 

Mexico  and  Canada. . 

28,905.06 
85,000.00 

80,000.00 

R 

Do. 
Do. 

42 

Vaccine  and  anti- 

All  countries 

8 

43 

toxine." 
Paint,  etc 

South  America,  Eu- 

15-50 

Do. 

rope,  Africa,  etc. 

;     M 

Candles,     stearin 
and  red  oil. 

Spanish- American 
countries  and  Eu- 

60,000.00 

10 

Do. 

'      46 

Powder 

rope. 
West  Indies,  Central 

10  000  00 

1 

Do. 

and  South  America. 

.Ll'y  vw*  w 

46 

Acids  and  chemicals. 
Scouring  soap  and 

Mexico  and  Canada. . 

Great  Britain,  France, 

Austria,    Germany, 

3,500.00 

Do. 

47 

80 

Lower  prices  only 
when  freights  to  Liv- 

cotton-seed oil. 

ou 

Italy,  etc. 

erpool  happen  to  be 
lower  than  to  New 
York.       (See  text.) 

.       48 

Glauber's  salts  and 
sulphate    of   am- 

Canada  

5,000.00 

4 

Glauber's     salts      do- 

fe 

mestic  60   cents  to 

adi. 

monia.' 

75  cents  per  100 
pounds;  foreign,  60 
cents  to  65  cents; 
sulphate  of  am- 
monia, domestic 
Sl.lO   to  $1.30;    for- 

1      eign,    95    cents    to 
■      «1.12J. 
17i  Hemolin,      domestic, 
i      16J  cents;  Australia, 

■       49 

Colors 

Canada,    England, 
Germany,    France, 

14  143.00 

1, 

Australia,  and  Mex- 

1     16:     Austria,    14^; 

f       - 

Homeopathic  medi- 
cines.! 

ico. 
Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  India. 

60,000.00 

25 

England,  14^. 
No  lower. 

51 

Varnishes    and    ja- 

Scotland, Africa,  Aus- 

Very small. 

Do. 

pans. 

tralia,  and    South 
America. 

ilS^™''  ^  P"  "snt  United  States  output, 
noduce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output, 
ttoduce  about  33J  per  cent  United  States  output. 
sS^ice  66  per  cent  United  States  output. 
iiS??™^?.?^''  cent  United  States  output, 
ontmt  ""^      ^^^  ''^^^  pharmaceutical  supplies;  50  per  cent  vaccine  and  antitoxine,  United  States 
'Produce  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   (INCLUDING  TOILET  ARTICLES,  ETC. )— Continued. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

52 
63 

Proprietary   medi- 
cines. 

Water  paint  and 
casein. 

Perfumery  and  toi- 
let articles. 

Asbeatus  goods,  roof- 
ing, and  paints.i 

Disinfectants,  Insec- 
ticides.2 

England,    Germany, 
India,  South  Amer- 
ica, Philippines,  etc. 

Europe,     Asia,     and 

Africa. 
Philippines,    Porto 

Eico,  and  Cuba. 
Through  commission 

houses. 

China,  Australia,  Cen- 
tral America,  Can- 
ada, West  Indies, 
and  Cuba. 

England  and  a  tew  of 
her  colonies. 

82,522.40 

Per  cent. 
«ofl?l 

Mandrake   pills,   do- 
mestic,   819.20   per 
gross;   foreign,  818. 
(See  text.) 

54 

Very  small. 

Do. 

55 

Give  commission  mer- 

56 
57 

3,000.00 
500.00 

10 
Joflj* 

chants  5  per  cent 
better  prices   than 
local  dealers. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

1  Produce  60  per  cent  United  States  output  asbestos  goods. 

2  Produce  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 


COSTS  AND  PRICES  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


The  following  tables  and  diagrams,  prepared  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  show  the  monthly  cost  of  producing  pig  iron,  steel 
billets,  and  steel  rails,  including  raw  materials  and  cost  of  labor  and  incidentals, 
together  with  the  selling  prices  of  these  products,  and  the  margin  between  the  cost 
and  the  selling  price.     They  cover  the  years  1890  to  1901. 

•The  complexity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  makes  an  accurate  presentation  o 
the  elements  of  cost  in  a  given  product  very  difficult.  The  commission  has,  how- 
ever, obtained  information  from  three  or  four  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the 
country  manufacturing  the  products  named,  which  shows  the  amount  of  the  raw 
materials  entering  into  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  billets,  and  rails,  respectively.  Some  of  the 
figures  submitted  for  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  these  products  are  in  the 
nature  of  general  estimates  rather  than  of  minute  statistical  records;  but  one  or  two 
establishments  have  submitted  data  drawn  up  from  long  and  careful  records,  and  the 
average  of  all  the  establishments  represents  approximately  the  average  amount  of 
raw  material  actually  required.  On  the  basis  of  the  ascertained  monthly  or  yearly 
pricea  of  these  raw  materials  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  quantity  required  to  produce 
a  ton  of  the  respective  products  has  been  computed. 

The  establishments  which  furnished  these  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  raw 
piaterials  required  have  also  given  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  incidentals 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  products.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  cost  of 
labor  and  of  incidentals  in  the  manufacture  of  each  of  the  products  has  been  treated  as 
a  fixed  quantity  for  each  year  since  1890.  The  actual  figures  given  for  these  costs 
cover  only  the  most  recent  period.  Beyond  question  there  have  been  steady  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  manufacture  tending  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  and  inci- 
dentals per  unit  of  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  wages,  from  1899  to 
1901,  especially  as  compared  with  the  years  immediately  preceding,  no  regard  to 
which  has  been  given  in  making  up  the  figures,  may  in  part  have  offset  the  reduction 
through  such  improvements.  In  any  case  the  comparison  as  to  costs  will  not  be  greatly 
vitiated  by  inaccuracies  in  the  items  of  labor  and  incidentals,  since  these  represent  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  transforming  the  respective  raw  materials 
into  the  finished  products.  It  should  of  course  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  original  raw  materials  of  iron  and  steel— ore,  coke,  etc. — is  that  for 
labor;  but  since  the  raw  materials  have  an  ascertainable  price,  the  margin  of  cost 
and  profit  in  turning  them  into  pig  iron  or  steel  may  be  computed  separately. . 

While  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the  estimates  of  cost  presented  from  month  to 
month  represent  a  strictly  accurate  average  for  all  establishments,  the  information 
has  been  gathered  with  sufficient  care  to  give,  it  is  believed,  a  fair  representation  of 
the  general  movement.  It  may  specially  be  noted  that,  even  if  a  given  factor  be 
wrongly  computed,  it  will,  if  treated  as  a  fixed  quantity  throughout  the  entire  term 
of  years,  not  prevent  a  fairly  correct  view  of  the  movement  of  costs  from  time  to  time. 
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PIG  IRON. 

The  three  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  are  iron  ore,  coke  (which 
is  used  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  may  be  considered  as  raw  material  rather 
than  fuel),  and  limestone.  According  to  the  reports  of  several  establishments  to  the 
Industrial  Commission,  the  average  quantity  of  Lake  Superior  ore  required  to  pro- 
duce a  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  of  pig  iron  is  3,817  pounds;  of  coke,  2,035  pounds 
are  needed,  and  of  limestone,  1,048  pounds.  The  price  of  limestone  has  varied  little 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  may  be  taken  as  approximately  40  cents  per  ton,  plus 
freight  to  the  mills,  which  varies  according  to  the  distance,  but  is  a  comparatively 
small  amount  in  the  aggregate.  The  average  labor  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
from  the  ore,  as  reported  by  the  several  esta,blishments,  is  99  cents,  and  the  average 
outlay  for  extras  and  incidentals  is  50  cents.  In  preparing  the  tables  the  three 
factors  of  limestone,  labor,  and  incidentals  have  been  treated  as  a  fixed  amount, 
aggregating  a  cost  of  $1.68  per  ton  of  product. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  immediately  below  for  the  prices  of  iron  ore  as  a 
basis  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  are  those  of  Lake  Angeline  ore  at  the 
lower  Lake  Erie  ports.  These  figures  have  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  leading 
establishments  manufacturing  iron  and  steel.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  !of 
various  other  kinds  and  grades  of  ore,  which  are  presented  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  shows  that  the  movement  of  the  prices  of 
all  the  leading  classes  of  ore  is  very  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year  as  the  move- 
ment of  prices  for  Lake  Angeline  ore.  The  latter  is  a  hematite  ore  from  what  is 
known  as  the  Old  Range.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Bessemer  ores,  and  sells  on  an  average 
at  about  10  cents  per  ton  more  than  Norrie  ore,  which  is  regarded  as  a  base  or  stand- 
ard ore.  The  prices  of  iron  ore  are  fixed  by  yearly  periods  and  do  not  fiuctuate  from 
month  to  month  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products. 

Prices  of  Lake  Angeline  ore,  1890-1901. 


Year. 

Price  per 

ton 
(gross). 

Year. 

Price  per 

ton 
(gross). 

Year. 

Price  per 

ton 
(gross). 

1890 

$6.00 
4.50 
4.85 
8.90 

1894 

J2.50 
2»90 
4.05 
2.70 

1898 

t2.84 

1891 

1895 

1899 

3.04 

1892 

1896 

1900                       

S.60 

1893 

1897 

1901 

-4.35 

To  the  prices  of  iron  ore  in  the  computation  of  costs  of  producing  pig  iron  has 
been  added  $1  per  ton  as  representing  approximately  the  railroad  freight  rate  from 
the  lake  ports,  the  basis  of  the  prices,  to  Pittsburg.  This  freight  rate  has  varied 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits  above  and  below  f  1  during  the  past  ten  years, 
but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  these  variations  it  has  been  treated  as 
a  fixed  quantity.  The  variations  would  not  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  cost  statistics 
materially. 

The  prices  of  coke,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  both 
of  pig  iron  and  of  other  products  into  which  coke  enters,  are  those  f.  o.  b.  Connells- 
ville.  These  prices  have  been  taken  for  the  years  up  to  1899,  inclusive,  from  a 
recent  jeport  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  prices  of  products  of  industrial  com- 
binations. (Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  29,  p.  813  ff.)  For  the  years 
1900  and  1901  the  average  monthly  prices  have  been  computed  from  the  weekly  re- 
ports in  the  Iron  Age.  The  freight  is  not  considered,  but  the  cost  of  transporting 
coke  from  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg  is  not  great  and  has  not  varied  materially  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  the  omission  of  this  item  of  expense  would  not  affect  the  tables 
of  cost  to  any  extent. 


COST   AKD   PRICKS   OF   IRON    AND   STEEL. 
The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  coke: 
I  Average  monthly  prices  of  coke  at  Connellsville,  1890-1901. 
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Year  and  month. 


1890. 

January  

February 

Msreh 

Airil 

May 

June 

jHly 

August  

September 

October 

November 

December 

1891. 

January 

February 

Uarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1893, 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Price. 


81.75 
1.76 
2.16 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.15 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.86 
1.80 
1.80 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.75 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.10 
1.05 


Year  and  month. 


1894. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1895. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Price. 


S0.97i 

.95 

1.00 

.92 

.92 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.40 

1.00 

1.01 

1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


1.87. 
1.87i 
1. 87," 
1.87i 
1.87l 
1.87i 
1.87i 
1.87i 
1. 87,' 
1.87i 
1.87i 
1.874 


1.874 

1.87i 

1. 62, 

1.56 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.45 

1.62, 

1.75 

1.75 


Year  and  month. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1900. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1901. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Price. 


J1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 


1.60 

1.60 

1.76 

1.75 

2.05 

2.20 

2.124 

2.50 

2.624 

2.75 

2.874 

2.874 


3.20 

3.31 

3.84 

3.66 

3.124 

2.81 

2.47 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.91 


1.75 
1.77 
1.93 
2.00 
2.00 
1.93 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


The  price  of  pig  iron,  with  which  the  cost  is  compared,  is  that  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  at  Pittsburg,  the  figures  up  to  1899  being  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  above  cited,  those  for  1900  from  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  (from  which,  indeed,  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  also  taken) ,  and  those  for  1901  from  the  weekly  reports  in  the  Iron 
Age. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  element  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  the  price  of 
ore,  IS  fixed  by  yearly  periods,  the  diagram  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  average 
cost  of  pig  iron  by  annual  periods,  without  endeavoring  to  piesent  monthly  fluctua- 
tions, which  would  be  misleading  in  the  case  of  the  transition  from  one  year  to 
another.  The  vertical  movements  of  the  line  of  costs  at  the  end  of  each  year  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  actual  corresponding  sudden  changes  in  the  cost  of 
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manufacture.  The  ore  purchased  during  one  season  of  lake  navigation  at  the  price 
of  that  season  is  held  over  in  large  quantities  into  the  winter  and  even  the  spring 
of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  of  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  presented  in  the  diagram, 
particularly  because  of  the  interest  attaching  to  some  of  the  rapid  movements  within 
yearly  periods.  While  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  compare  such  a  variable  selling  price 
with  a  uniform  annual  cost  of  manufacture,  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  manufacture 
within  a  single  year  is  undoubtedly  comparatively  slight  in  most  cases. 

It  should  be  observed  in  studying  the  mai^in  between  the  cost  of  production  (an 
annual  figure)  and  the  price  (a  monthly  figure)  that  sharp  variations  in  the  margin 
necessarily  appear  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  are  in  a  sense  misleading.  The 
rate  of  interest  and  profit  does  not,  of  course,  increase  or  decrease  immediately  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  the  new  annual  price  of  iron  ore.  Never- 
theless the  indication  regarding  the  margin,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  gives  the  cor- 
rect movement  of  the  general  level  from  year  to  year,  and  also  a  fairly  correct  view 
of  the  variations  from  month  to  month  within  each  year,  except  for  the  change  from 
December  to  January. 

The  detailed  figures  showing  the  average  annual  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron,  the 
monthly  selling  price,  and  the  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price  from  month  to 
month,  are  given  in  full  in  the  general  tables  below.  The  diagram  illustrating  the 
movements  is  herewith  presented.     (Diagram  A. ) 

STEEL  BILLETS. 

The  chief  ingredient  of  steel  billets  is  pig  iron,  and  the  process  of  changing  pig 
iron  into  billets  is  not  a  very  expensive  one.  It  requires,  according  to  the  reports 
of  leading  establishments,  on  the  average,  2,607  pounds  of  pig  iron  to  make  a  long 
ton  of  billets.  To  this  is  added  an  average  amount  of  114  pounds  of  scrap  steel'  and 
19  pounds  of  ferromanganese.  Of  coke,  on  the  average,  180  pounds  are  used,  and  of 
coal  580  pounds,  per  ton  of  product.  The  total  cost  of  the  raw  materials  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  month  to  month  on  the  basis  of  these  quantities  and  of  the  monthly 
prices.  The  price  of  pig  iron  taken  as  a  basis  is  that  of  Bessemer  pig  at  Pittsburg. 
The  price  of  coke  is  that  at  Connellsville,  while  the  prices  of  coal  and  of  scrap  have 
had  to  be  taken  as  at  Chicago,  since  Pittsburg  prices  are  not  available.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  price  of  coal  is  materially  lower  at  Pittsburg  than  that  of  high  grade 
coal,  such  as  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  table,  at  Chicago.  The  difference  would  be 
suflBcient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  billets  at  Pittsburg,  were  the  correct 
figures  for  coal  available,  from  20  to  40  cents  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  prices  from  1890  to  1900  of  coal  at  Chicago, 
as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  prices  for  the  year 
1901  not  being  obtainable,  have  been  estimated  in  figuring  the  cost  of  billets  as  equal 
to  those  for  the  year  1900,  leaving  some  margin  of  error,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the 
general  figures  materially.  The  same  table  shows  also  the  monthly  prices  of  scrap 
steel  at  Chicago,  which  are  taken  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Iron  Age  (those  up 
to  1899  inclusive  having  already  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
report  cited) . 

'  Only  one  of  the  establishments  furnishing  data  as  to  the  amount  of  material 
required  in  the  production  of  billets  speaks  of  the  use  of  scrap  steel.  In  the  other 
establishments  a  larger  amount  of  pig  iron  ia  reported  as  being  necessary.  The  use 
of  the  figures  as  indicated  in  the  text  gives,  doubtless,  the  correct  average  of  the  mate- 
rials used  for  all  the  establishments. 
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Average  monthly  prices  of  scrap  steel  and  of  coal  at  Chicago,  1890-1901. 


Year  and  month. 


1890. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October. 

November 

December 

1893. 

January 

February 

Manjh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1894. 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July , 

August 

September...;. 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November.  ... 
December 


Scrap,  No. 

1,  mill,  at 

Chicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 


$16.50 
16.50 
15.60 
14.60 
14.00 
15.50 
16.00 
16.50 
16.50 
16.00 
15.50 
14.60 

14.00 
13.75 
13.75 
13.50 
13.50 
13.75 
14.25 
14.50 
14.25 
13.75 
13.25 
12.60 


Coal,  Youg- 

hiogheny, 

at  Chicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 


$3.23 
3.23 
3.23 
3.23 
3.08 
3.28 
3.28 
3.28 
3.35 
3.35 
3.36 
3.40 


3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.25 
3.26 
3.25 
3.40 
3.40 
3.75' 
3.75 


12.50 

3.40 

12.60 

3.40 

11.60 

3.35 

11.00 

3.36 

10.50 

'  3.25 

10.00 

3,25 

11.00 

3.26 

11.00 

3.25 

11.00 

3.36 

11.00 

3.35 

11.00 

3.46 

11.00 

3.50 

10.75 

3.50 

10.75 

3.60 

10.75 

3.60 

10.50 

3.41 

10.00 

3.35 

9.00 

3.35 

9.00 

3.25 

8.50 

3.25 

8.00 

3.25 

8.00 

3.26 

8.00 

3.25 

8.00 

3.25 

8.25 

3.25 

6.75 

3.26 

6.75 

3.20 

6.60 

3.15 

6.60 

3.10 

6.50 

3.10 

6.50 

3.10 

6.50 

3.10 

7.00 

3.10 

7.00 

3.10 

7.00 

3.10 

7.00 

3.10 

6.50 

2.90 

6.60 

2.90 

6.60 

2.90 

6.50 

2.90 

7.00 

2.90 

7.60 

2.90 

8.00 

2.90 

9.00 

2.90 

10.00 

3.00 

9.00 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

7.50 

3.00 

Year  and  month. 


1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August 

September 

October  

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1900. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September — 

October 

November 

December 

1901. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Scrap,  No. 
1,  mill,  at 
Chicago, 
per  2,000 
lbs. 


Coal,  Youg- 

hiogheny, 

at  Chicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 


$6.50 
7.00 
7.60 
7.76 
7.60 
7.00 
6.76 
6.60 
6.00 
6.60 
7.60 
7.60 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.76 
6.00 
5.50 
5.76 
5.76 
6.60 
7.00 
6.60 
6.60 


6.50 

6.76 

7.00 

7.00 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.62J 

6.75 

6.25 

6.76 


7.00 
7.75 
8.76 
9.00 
9.00 
8.75 
8.50 
9.00 
13.00 
14.50 
13.60 
13.00 


17.70 

17. 12i 

17.00 

16.75 

14.60 

12.12i 

9.50 

9.00 

9.25 

9.90 

10.00 

11.00 


11.80 
11.87 
12.75 
14.00 
13.60 
13.00 
12.60 
12.00 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  prices  of  ferromanganese  from  1890  to  1901. 
This  table  up  to  1900  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  iron  and  steel  producii|j 
establishments,  and  is  beyond  question  correct.  There  have,  of  course,  been  some 
monthly  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  this  product  which  would  affect  slightly  the 
monthly  cost  of  production,  but  the  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  the  variation  &3 
cost  on  account  of  these  changes  would  not  be  significant.  The  average  price  g 
ferromanganese  for  1901  has  been  computed  from  the  Iron  Age.  I 

Prices  of  ferromanganese. 


Year. 

Average 
price  at 
works. 

Year. 

Average 
price  at 
works. 

Year. 

Average 
price  at 
workssfc 

1890        

$65.00 
62.45 
43.36 
42.64 

1894 

$3S.12 
46.96 
43.43 
41.46 

1898 

"^M 

1891 

1895          

1899 

1892 

1896 

1900 

1893 

1897 

1901 

58.^ 

The  average  labor  cost  of  turning  pig  iron  into  a  ton  of  steel  billets,  aa  reported  by  thj 
establishments  above  referred  to,  is  11.62,  and  the  average  incidental  expense  75  cents, 
These,  have  been  treated  as  fixed  factors  and  added  in  determining  the  cost  of  stef 
billets  from  month  to  month.  The  selling  price  of  billets  is  that  in  the  Pittsburg 
market,  as  reported  in  the  Iron  Age  and  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Aasociatio^ 

The  cost  and  selling  prices  of  billets  from  month  to  month,  with  the  margin  betwea 
them,  are  given  in  the  detailed  tables  below,  and  are  set  forth  clearly  in  theacconi 
panying  diagram  (B) .  I 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  considering  the  movement  of  the  prices  of  steel  billeS 
and  steel  rails,  that  the  margin  between  cost  and  price  depends  almost  altogethei 
upon  the  movement  in  the  price  of  pig  iron.  The  price  of  pig  iron  usually  follofl| 
largely  the  price  of  finished  steel  products,  so  that  we  find  the  margin  between  costt 
and  prices  of  the  finished  product  varying  less  than  the  margin  between  the  cost  ffl 
pig  iron  and  its  selling  price.  Any  change  in  the  demand  for  steel  billets  or  ste| 
rails  quickly  influences  the  demand  for  pig  iron  and  is  reflected  in  its  price.  On  thj 
other  hand  iron  ore,  the  chief  raw -material  of  pig  iron,  is  much  farther  removec 
from  the  finished  product.  It  is  produced,  not  in  immediate  response  to  demanc 
for  finished  product,  but  largely  in  advance  of  demand.     Indeed,  as  already  pointy 


out,  the  price  of  ore  is  fixed  for  entire  seasons  at  a  practically  uniform  rate. 


I 


It  should  be  noted  further  that,  while  an  advance  in  the  price  of  steel  billets  or 
steel  rails  may  not  materially  increase  the  margin  above  the  cost,  this  does  not  neci 
sarily  show  that  the  manufacturer  of  billets  or  rails  derives  little  advantage  from 
advance,  and  must  turn  over  practically  all  of  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  pii 
iron.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  at  least  at  present,  most  of  the  large  manufactures 
of  billets  and  rails  produce  also  their  own  pig  iron,  so  that  whatever  profit  arises  ij 
the  entire  process  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  to  the  billet  or  rail  goes  into  tHj 
same  hands.  i 

STEEL  RAILS.  | 

The  constituent  materials  used  in  manufacturing  steel  rails  are  pig  iron  (by  far  tW 
most  important),  *piegeleisen  (which  sometimes  is  replaced  by  ferromanganese 
coke,  and  coal.  A  leading  establishment  reports  the  average  amount  of  pig  ire 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  rails  at  2,761  pounds;  of  spiegel,  154  pounds;  of  coke, ; 
pounds,  and  of  coal,  550  pounds.  The  same  establishment  reports  the  cost  of  lab( 
in  transforming  pig  iron  into  a  ton  of  rails  at  $1.65,  and  of  extras  at  75  cents.  Fi 
the  purpose  of  ascertaming  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  from  month  to  month  tl 
prices  have  been  taken  on  the  same  basis  as  indicated  in  regard  to  steel  billets. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  the  same  establishment  which  furnished  tl 
data  regarding  the  quantities  used,  gives  the  average  yearly  cost  of  spiegel  from  189 
to  1900.  The  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  variations  in  price  from  month  to  monf 
would  not  much  affect  the  monthly  cost  of  production.  The  figures  for  1890  and  fo 
1901  not  being  ava.i1a.h1f-    '         .      .       .     ■  .       .         ^^ 
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nutation  of  costs  as  being  the  same  as  that  for  1891,  and  the  price  for  1901  has  been 
estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  1900. 

Average  yearly  .prices  of  spiegeliesen,  1891-1900. 


Year. 

Prices. 

Year. 

Prices. 

Y'ear. 

Prices. 

«33.01 
33.87 
34.04 
28.65 

1895 

J17.70 
17.46 
18.98 

1898 

818.85 

|g92                     

1896 

1899 

22.99 

1897 

1900 

31.89 

Ig94              

The  explanation  regarding  the  significance  of  the  movement  in  cost  of  rails  as 
dependent  upon  the  movement  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  which  has  been  presented  in 
the  discussion  of  steel  billets,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  figures  for 
steel  rails.  The  accompanying  diagram  (C)  shows  the  monthly  movement  of  costs, 
prices,  and  margin.  A  table  giving  the  figures  appears  at  the  end  of  this  report.  In 
this  table  a  column  has  been  added  showing  the  aggregate  of  the  margins  on  both 
pig  iron  and  rails,  which,  as  already  suggested,  usually  go  into  the  same  hands. 
GENERAL  COMMENT  ON  MOVEMENTS. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  detail  the  causes  of  the  various  movements  in 
costs,  prices,  and  margins,  a  few  significant  points  may  be  indicated. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  fact  shown  in  the  diagrams  is  the  very  rapid  and 
wide  variations  in  the  prices  of  all  three  of  the  products  compared,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  prices  of  pig  iron.  Even  in  earlier  years,  not  covered  by  the  diagrams,  the  price 
statistics  show  similar  sharp  fluctuations.  The  diagrams  herewith  presented  bring 
out  the  great  tad  sudden  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  three  products  during  the  year 
1890.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  and  gradual  fall,  which  brought  the  price  of  pig 
iron  down  from  |16  at  the  beginning  of  1891  to  $10  at  the  end  of  1894.  A  sudden 
sharp  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  three  products  is  seen  in  1895,  but  this  was  followed  by 
an  almost  equally  rapid  decline,  and  during  1897  and  1898  the  prices  stood  practically 
at  a  bottom  figure.  The  most  noticeable  movement  shown  in  the  diagram  is  that 
during  1899,  when  the  price  of  pig  iron  rose  from  $10  to  $25  and  the  price  of  rails 
from  $17  to  $35.  Almost  equally  sudden  and  very  great,  however,  was  the  decline  in 
the  prices  of  these  products,  especially  billets  and  pig  iron,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1900.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  recovery,  which  leaves  the  prices  of  all  three 
products  considerably  higher  than  for  the  years  1890  to  1898. 

These  often  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations  show,  among  other  indications,  the 
great  changes  in  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products  from  time  to  time,  and  the  marked 
sensitiveness  of  prices  to  such  changes  in  demand.  No  very  large  stock  of  iron  and 
steel  is  usually  held  in  advance,  and  when  a  period  of  prosperity  causes  a  great 
extension  of  the  use  of  these  products,  the  mills  often  find  themselves  temporarily 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  while  buyers  under  certain  conditions  are 
willing  to  pay  almost  any  price. 

It  should  be  remembered,  as  regards  all  three  of  the  products  under  consideration, 
that  the  published  prices  represent  the  current  quotations  for  cash  sales  or  future 
orders,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  at  any  given  time  is  actually  sold 
under  contracts  made  at  an  earlier  date  in  accordance  with  prices  then  prevailing. 
Contracts  are  often  taken  which  require  six  months  or  even  a  year  to  fill. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  production  can  not  account 
for  all  the  changes  in  prices  shown  in  the  diagrams. 

As  already  indicated,  changes  in  the  demand  and  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  can  not 
immediately  reflect  themselves  in  the  price  of  iron  ore,  which  is  the  chief  element 
entering  into  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  since  the  prices  of  iron  ore  are  mostly  fixed  for 
yearly  periods.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  very  marked  fluctua- 
tions in  the  margin  between  prices  and  cost  of  production  whenever  the  prices  vary 
suddenly.  It  seeriis  a.lso  that  any  great  increase  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  does  not, 
even  at  a  later  time,  cause  an  equal  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  so  as  to  bring 
the  margin  down  to  its  former  level,  until  the  price  falls  again.     On  the  other  hand, 
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course,  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  will  not  be  reflected  immediately  in  a  de- 
cline of  costs,  and  the  margin  may  readily,  for  the  time,  fall  below  zero.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  diagram  that  for  a  long  period,  from  1896  to  1898,  the  margin  of 
interest  and  profits  stood  very  little  above  zero  and  at  several  times  fell  below  it. 

An  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel  shows  itself  very  quickly  in  the  increased 
demand  for  pig  iron.  Since  large  stocks  of  pig  iron  are  not  often  accumulated  in 
advance,  this  demand  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  pig  iron  side  by  side  with  that  of 
steel.  The  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  of  steel  billets,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  the  price  of  pig  iron,  and  the  selling  price  of  billets  is  therefore  usually 
comparatively  small,  and  the  fluctuations  in  it  are  much  less  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  pig  iron.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  departure  from  this  relatively  uni- 
form margin  is  seen  in  1899  and  1900.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
did  not  bring  up  the  pricf  of  pig  iron  quite  so  quickly.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  paral- 
lel movement  of  the  lines  of  price  and  cost,  the  price  of  pig  iron,  which  chiefly  deter- 
mines the  cost  of  billets,  followed  the  price  of  billets  by  two  or  three  months,  thus 
leaving  a  very  considerable  margin  for  some  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1900  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  billets  was  more  rapid  than  that  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  so  that 
the  margin  fell  very  much  below  zero,  after  which  there  was  again  a  rapid  recovery. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  diagram  regarding  steel  rails  is  the  fact  that  the  selling 
prices  for  considerable  periods  of  time  throughout  the  decade  covered  by  the  figures 
have  been  held  uniform.  Thus,  through  most  of  1891  and  1892  the  uniform  price 
named  was  $30  per  ton;  through  1894  it  was  $24  per  ton;  and  through  the  latter  part 
of  1895  and  1896  it  was  $28  per  ton.  This  uniformity  in  prices  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  existence  of  pools  from  time  to  time  among  the  manufacturers,  and  the  sudden 
changes  following  the  periods  of  uniformity  are  probably  explicable,  not  so  much  by 
great  changes  in  demand  at  the  precise  date  of  the  change  in  price,  as  by  either  the 
breaking  of  pools  or  the  determination  on  the  part  of  their  managers  that  the  previ- 
ously fixed  prices  were  too  high  or  too  low.  It  is  very  commonly  stated  in  the  trade 
journals  that  the  nominal  prices  quoted  for  steel  rails  are  not  always  maintained  in 
practice,  but  that,  secretly  or  openly,  sales  are  made  below  the  quoted  rates. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  changes  in  the  price  of  rails  are  followed  by  changes  in  the 
price  of  pig  iron,  but  the  more  or  less  artificial  price  of  rails  indicated  in  the  diagram 
prevents  this  parallelism  from  being  as  close  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  billets  and  pig  iron. 
We  find  that  the  cost  of  rails,  which  depends  largely  on  the  price  of  the  chief  con- 
stituent, pig  iron,  varies  much  more  greatly  from  month  to  month  than  the  selling 
price,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  very  sudden  change 
in  the  selling  price  of  rails  appears  'unaccompanied  by  any  correspondingly  sudden 
changes  in  cost.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  margin  between  the  cost  and  selling 
price  is  a  much  more  variable  quantity  in  the  case  of  rails  than  in  the  case  of  billets. 
The  great  increase  in  the  margin  during  the  year  1896  is  noteworthy,  while  still 
more  striking  is  the  fact  that  from  1897  to  the  middle  of  1900  almost  no  margin 
appears.  During  1899  the  price  of  rails  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  that  of  steel 
billets,  and  in  some  months  lagged  even  behind  that  of  pig  iron,  so  that  the  margin 
on  rails  for  several  months  in  1899  and  1900  was  considerably  less  than  zero.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  rails  did  not  fall  as  suddenly  in  1900  as  the  price  of  pig 
iron  or  the  cost  of  rails,  so  that  for  a  short  time  the  margin  rises  to  a  very  high  point, 
but  almost  immediately  thereafter  falls  rapidly  to  approximately  zero. 

The  point  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  these  diagrams  that,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  producers  of  steel  billets  and  of  steel  rails  produce  also  the  pig  iron  which 
enters  into  them.  If  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  steel  products  drags  with  it  the 
price  of  pig  iron,  so  as  to  leave  little  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  steel  and  the 
seUing  price,  the  profit  on  the  entire  process  nevertheless  goes  often  into  the  same 
hands.  A  similar  argument,  of  course,  applies  as  regards  the  effect  of  a  decline  in 
prices  or  cost.  A  study  of  the  sum  of  the  margins  on  both  pig  iron  and  rails,  shown 
in  Table  III,  will  therefore  be  desirable  in  judgmg  the  significance  of  the  figures. 


Table  I.— PIG  IRON. 

Omparismi  of  average  annual  cost  with  monthly  selling  price  and  margin  between  than, 

1890-1901. 


Year. 


1894. 

.January  

Tebmary 

March 

jApril 

May 

June 

inly :;:: 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1895. 

January 

February  ... 

March .'. 

April 

May 

June.... 

July 

August 

September 

October ] 

November .'..' 
December. .... 


Cost. 


S15.60 


12.77 


13.28 


1.6,5 


Selling 
price. 


823.60 

88.10 

22.56 

7.05 

20.25 

4.75 

17.85 

2.35 

17.66 

2.05 

19.00 

3.60 

18.62 

3.12 

18.10 

2.60 

18.00 

2.60 

17.35 

1.85 

17.00 

1.50 

16.60 

1.10 

16.96 
16.25 
16.60 
16.10 
16.60 
16.25 
16.25 
16.00 
16.60 
15.50 
15.15 
15.35 

15.65 
15.26 
14.76 
14.60 
14.36 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 
13.96 
13.90 
14.03 
13.90 

13.59 
13.51 
13.75 
13.86 
13.51 
13.50 
13.21 
13.08 
12.19 
11.60 
11.46 
11.17 

10.90 
10.76 
10.56 
10.49 
12.44 
13.15 
12.60 
12.12 
11.63 
11.02 
10.66 
10.31 

10.06 
10.16 
10.23 
10.69 
11.15 
12.39 
14.14 
16.02 
17.19 
15.77 
13.94 
11.87 


Margin. 


3.18 
3.48 


S.73 
3.48 
3.48 
3.23 
2.83 
2.73 
2.38 
2.68 

2.37 

1.97 

1.47 

1.22 

1.08 

.82 

.72 

.72 

.68 

.62 

.76 

.62 


2.20 

2.12 

2.36 

2.47 

2.12 

2.11 

1.82 

1.69 

.80 

.21 

.07 

.22 

2.25 
2.10 
1.91 
1.84 
3.79 
4.50 
3.95 
3.47 
■  2.88 
2.37 
2.01 
1.66 

.55 
.64 
.72 
1.18 
1.64 
2.88 
4.63 
5.51 
7.68 
6.26 
4.43 
2.36 


1896. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 


1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 


1900. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 


1901. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Cost. 


811. 93 


9.45 


10.29 


Selling 
price. 


811.81 
12.95 
12.25 
13.32 
12.83 
12.47 
12.12 
10.91 
11.31 
11.71 
12.46 
11.54 


10.77 

10.72 

10.57 

9.91 

9.52 

9.74 

9.39 

9.54 

10.04 

10.70 

10.62 

10.09 


10.00 
10.06 
10.37 
10.36 
10.41 
10.42 
10.31 
10.35 
10.45 
10.40 
10.22 
10.64 


11.00 
11.69 
14.77 
16.06 
16.32 
18.70 
20.45 
22.37 
23.85 
24.60 
24.69 
25.00 


24.97 
25.00, 
24.90 
24.90 
24.90 
21.1fi 
17.00 
16.  or 
14.19 
13.31 
13.70 
13.76 


13.15 
14.43 
16.31 
16.75 
16.30 
16.00 
16.96 
15.37 
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Table  II.— STEEL  BILLETS. 
Cost  and  selling  price,  with  margin  between  them,  1890-1901. 


Year. 


Cost. 


Selling 
price. 


Margin. 


Year. 


Coat. 

Selling 

»17.93 

816.80 

19.26 

17.38 

18.43 

17.09 

19.70 

19.53 

19.11 

19.50 

18.62 

19.12 

18.19 

18.85 

16.78 

18.75 

17.23 

19.75 

17.68 

19.75 

18.57 

20.00 

17.51 

17.50 

16.53 

15.42 

16.47 

15.25 

16.29 

15.44 

15.52 

14.60 

15.04 

13.82 

15.29 

14.06 

14.11 

14.00 

14.29 

14.00 

14.87 

15.60 

16.46 

16.44 

16.25 

15.57 

15.75 

15.00 

15.68 

14.9.? 

15.78 

15.06 

16.14 

15.25 

16.13 

15.06 

16.22 

14.85 

16.19 

14.65 

16.06 

14.60 

16.11 

16.85 

16.24 

16.00 

16.15 

16.56 

15.94 

15.06 

16.44 

15.80 

16.86 

16.62 

17.70 

18.00 

21.43 

24.30 

21.79 

25.37 

23.25 

26.75 

•  26.04 

30.10 

26.10 

33.12 

30.40 

35.62 

32.28 

38.37 

33.16 

38.75 

33.45 

36.50 

33.74 

38.75 

34.06 

34.50 

34.08 

33.10 

83.98 

33.00 

34.03 

32.00 

33.87 

28.90 

29.38 

27.25 

24.37 

21.00 

28.28 

18.20 

21.05 

17.06 

20.14 

16.80 

20.52 

19.19 

20.62 

19.75 

19.85 

19.75 

21.34 

20.31 

23.60 

22.87 

24.16 

24.00 

23.60 

24.00 

23.20 

24.37 

23.09 

28.90 

22.39 

24.37 

1890, 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 

1891. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June...- 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 

1892. 

January 

February  . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 

1893. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 
October...... 

November  .. 
December. . . 

1894. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November  .. 
December. . . 

1895, 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December. . . 


S32.17 
31.05 
28.36 
26.50 
2.5.09 
26.91 
26.50 
26.91 
25.82 
25.04 
24.60 
24.11 

23.22 
23.56 
23.85 
23.38 
23.84 
23.54 
23.57 
23.29 
22.86 
22.72 
22.38 
22.57 

22.81 
22.35 
21.69 
21.37 
21.16 
20.82 
20.76 
20.75 
20.73 
20.66 
20.85 
20.70 

20.23 
20.14 
20.42 
20.50 
20.04 
19.97 
19.60 
19.40 
18.36 
17.66 
17.48 
17.14 

16.75 
16.50 
16.28 
16.16 
18.42 
19.25 
18.65 
18.18 
17.45 
16.82 
16.40 
16.00 

15.74 
15.83 
15.92 
16.49 
17.02 
18.51 
20.59 
21.64 
24.20 
22.57 
20.49 
18.08 


$36.65 

S4.48 

35.25 

4.20 

31.37 

3.02 

28.37 

2.87 

27.85 

2.46 

30.25 

3.34 

30.70 

4.20 

30.25 

4.34 

30.12 

4.30 

28.90 

3.86 

27.37 

2.77 

26.26 

2.14 

25.60 

2.38 

26.00 

2.44 

26.25 

2.40 

25.35 

1.97 

26.60 

1.66 

25.25 

1.71 

25.60 

1.93 

25.31 

2.02 

25.00 

2.14 

24.90 

2.18 

24.16 

1.78 

24.20 

1.63 

25.00 

■2.19 

24.36 

2.01 

23.00 

1.31 

22.81 

1.44 

22.41 

1.26 

22.97 

2.15 

23.50 

2.76 

23.81 

3.06 

23.66 

2.92 

23.53 

2.87 

24.94 

4.09 

22.40 

1.70 

21.56 

1.33 

21.62 

1.48 

22.60 

2.18 

22.44 

1.94 

21.69 

1.65 

21.70 

1.73 

21.06 

1.46 

20.45 

1.05 

19.31 

.96 

18.06 

.40 

17.37 

-  .11 

16.69 

-  .55 

16.12 

-  .63 

15.75 

-  .76 

15.65 

-  .73 

15.69 

-  .47 

18.00 

—  .42 

18.12 

-1.13 

18.00 

-  .65 

17.15 

-1.03 

17.19 

-  .26 

16.00 

-  .82 

15.57 

-  .83 

15.12 

-  .88 

14.90 

-  .84 

14.95 

-  .88 

14.84 

-1.08 

15.44 

-1.06 

16.30 

-  .72 

18.63 

+  .12 

20.76 

+  .16 

21.75 

+  .11 

24.00 

-  .20 

21.90 

-  .67 

19.13 

-1.36 

16.97 

-1.11 

1896, 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1897. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1898. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

Inay 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December. . . 

1899. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 

1900. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 

1901. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
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Table  III.— STEEL  RAILS. 
Cost  and  selling  price,  loilh  margin  between  them,  1890-1901. 


Price. 


Margin. 


Sum  of 
margins 

on  pig 
iron  and 
on  rails. 


Price. 


Margin, 


1895. 


January... 
February . . 
pMarch 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October  ... 

November . 

December . 

1891. 

tJanuary . . 
^  February . 

March . . 

April... 

May.... 

June.... 

July.... 

August. 

September.. 

October  . 

November. 

December . 


January . 
February . 
March . . 
April... 
May.... 

June 

July.... 
August. 
September.. 
October  ... 
November . 
December . 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June.. 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December . . 


January . . 

February . 

March . . 

April... 

May.... 

June... 

July.... 

August 

September. . 
October  ... 
November . 
December . 


$34.52 
33.22 
30.39 
27.42 
27.01 
28.86 
28.39 
27.75 
27.64 
26.84 
26.41 
25.93 


26.11 
25.48 
26.68 
25.29 
26.68 
26.46 
25.46 
26.16 
24.69 
24.16 
24.24 
24.49 


24.82 
24.32 
23.70 
23.39 
23.19 
22,87 
22.75 
22.75 
22.72 
22.65 
22.83 
22.68 


22.32 
22.21 
22.60 
22.62 
22.18 
22.16 
21.77 
21.60 
20.51 
19.78 
19.61 
19.25 


18.55 
18.36 
18.12 
18.03 
20.42 
21.29 
20,61 
20.03 
19.30 
18.67 
18.22 
17.79 


$35.26 
35,00 
34,00 
33,60 
31,26 
31,60 
31,50 
31,25 
30,50 
30,00 
29,00 
28,60 


29.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
27.50 
25.00 
24.00 


24.00 
24,00 
24,00 
24,00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 


80.73 
1.78 
3.61 
6.08 
4.24 
2.64 
3.11 
3.50 
2.86 
3.16 
2.69 
2.57 


3.89 
4.52 
4.32 
4.71 
4.32 
4.54 
4.64 
4.85 
5.31 
6.85 
5.76 
6.51 


5.18 
4.68 
6.30 
6.61 
6.81 
7.13 
7.25 
7.26 
7.28 
7.36 
7.17 
7.32 


6.68 
6.79 
6.50 
6,38 
6,82 
6,84 
7,23 
7.40 
8,49 
7,72 
5,39 
4,75 


.5.45 
5.64 
6.88 
5.97 
3.58 
2.71 
3.39 
3.97 
4.70 
5.33 
5.78 
6.21 


8.83 
8.36 
8.43 
6.29 
6.14 
5,23 
6,10 
5,36 
6.01 
4.09 
3.67 


7.07 
8.00 
8.06 
8.04 
8.05 
8.02 
8.02 
8.08 
8.14 
8,68 
8.14 
8.09 


7.55 
6.65 
7.76 
7.83 
7.89 
7.96 
7.97 
7.97 
7.96 
7.97 
7,92 
7.94 


8.80 
9,33 
8.86 
8,85 
8,94 
8,59 
9,05 
9,09 
9,29 
5,93 
5,-<i0 
4,97 


7,70 
7,74 
7,79 
7,81 
7,37 
7,21 
7,34 
7,44 
7,48 
7,70 
7.79 
7.87 


January . 
February 
March . . . 

A.pril 

May 

June 

July 21.71 

August ,      22.80 

September..;      25.47 

October I      23.76 

November. .       21. 60 
December..       18,94 


$16.68 
16.79 
16.89 
17.46 
18.03 
19.66 


1896. 

January . . 
February. 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July , 

Au.gust 

September. 
October  ... 
November . 
Oecember . 

1897. 

January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December . 


January.. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August 

September 
October  ... 
November 
December 

1899, 

January . . . 
February . . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

,)uly 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December . 


18.83 
20,24 
19,37 
20,69 
20,09 
19,62 
19,19 
17.72 
18.21 
18.68 
19.60 
18.47 


17.62 
17.66 
17.31 
16.56 
17.07 
16.33 
15.91 
16.09 
16.71 
17.63 
17.31 
16.78 


16.67 
17.81 
17.13 
17.10 
17.17 
17.19 
17.05 
17.10 
17.22 
17.16 
16.94 
17.46 


18.11 
18.96 
22.76 
23.12 
24.67 
27.62 
29,76 
32,15 
33,98 
34,83 
35,14 
36,62 


$22,00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
24.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


26.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.50 
17.00 
18.00 
17.60 
17.50 
17.00 
17.60 


18.50 
20.26 
24.80 
26.75 
25.20 
27.25 
28.25 
31.00 
32.  .50 
34,00 
36,00 
35,00 


$6.32 
5.21 
6.11 
4.54 
3.97 
2.44 
2.29 
1.10 
2.53 
4.24 
6.60 
9.06 


9.17 
7.76 
8.63 
7.31 
7.91 
8.38 
8.81 
10.28 
9.79 
9.32 
8.40 
9.53 


7.38 
2.44 

.69 
1.44 

.93 
1.-67 
2.09 
1.91 
1.29 

.47 

.69 
1.22 


1.33 
.19 
.87 
.90 
.83 
.31 
—.05 
.90 
.28 
.34 
.06 
.04 


.39 

1.29 

2.04 

2.63 

.53 

-  .37 

-1.51 

-1.15 

-1.48 


■  ,14 
•  .52 
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Table  III.— STEEL  RAILS— Continued. 
Cost  and  selling  price,  vnth  margin  beliveen  them,  1890-1901 — Continued. 


Year. 

Coat. 

Price. 

Margin. 

Sum  of 
margins 
on  pig 
iron  and 
on  rails. 

Year. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Margin. 

Sun 
mar 

on 
iron 
on  re 

1900. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

J&y 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November  . 
December . . 

$36.08 
36.12 
36.00. 
36.05 
36.04 
31.43 
26.30 
25.14 
22.83 
21.83 
22.22 
22.28 

$35.00 
34.20 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
30.26 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 

—$1.08 

—  1.92 

—  1.00 

—  1.05 

—  1.04 
3.57 
8.70 
9.86 
7.42 
4.17 
3.78 
3.72 

$8.54 
7.73 
8.55 
8.50 
8.51 
9.38 
10.35 
10.58 
6.26 
2.19 
2.13 
2.02 

1901.1 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

$21.54 
23.14 
25.53 
25.98 
25.41 
25.05 
24.99 
24.28 

$26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.50 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

$4.46 
2.86 
.47 
.52 
2.59 
2.95 
3.01 
3.72 

$ 

1  The  figures  of  cost  include  estimates  of  the  cost  of  coal  and  spiegel,  as  the  same  as  during  1 
precise  figures  not  being  available.  The  error  can  not  be  large,  but  might  aSect  the  margiii  f 
cents  or  more;  the  correct  margin  would  probably  be  larger. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES. 


AN  INVESTIGATION   OF  THE   LOCAL    DIPFEBENCES    IN    PRICES   OF    ARTICLES    PRODUCED    BY 
CERTAIN    INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  made  regarding  various  industrial  combinations  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  competition,  they  lower  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
produced  by  tiiem  in  certain  specific  towns  or  sections  of  the  country  in  which 
competitors  are  seeking  to  gain  a  foothold,  while  keeping  prices  at  a  higher  level 
elsewhere  in  order  to  recoup  themselves.  It  is  also  asserted  that  some  industrial 
combinations  fix  prices  in  different  localities  in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  manner, 
according  not  merely  to  the  degree  of  competition  encountered,  but  to  the  attitude 
of  the  people,  the  population,  and  various  other  conditions.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  basis  of  these  charges 
by  inquiries  addressed  to  5,000  retail  dealers  in  towns  throughout  the  entire  country. 
For  this  purpose  four  articles  were  selected — illuminating  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  Royal 
Baking  Powder.  These  were  chosen  primarily  because  of  the  fairly  imiform  quality 
of  the  product,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  make  it  possible  to  compare  accurately 
the  prices  in  different  locaUties.  As  to  many  other  articles  made  by  industrial  com- 
binations such  a  comparison  would  be  impossible;  the  variety  of  grades,  styles,  and" 
classes  is  so  great  that  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  the  dealers  were  reporting 
r^arding  precisely  the  same  uhing  in  each  case. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  inquiries  which  was  sent  to  retail 
grocers  throughout  the  United  States: 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

Inquiby  Relating  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices. 

[Extract  from  law  creating  commission.] 

An  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  nonpartisan  commission  to  collate  information  and  to 
consider  and  recommend  legislation  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor,  agriculture,  and 
capital. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor, 
to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legis- 
lation as  it  may  deem  best  upon  these  subjects. 

It  shall  have  the  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations. 

Washington,  D.  C, ,  1901. 

I'EAR  SiK:  The  Industrial  Commission  is  making  an  investigation  into  prices  of  a  few  products 
^»iroughout  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  see  what  degree  of  uniformity  exists 
and  the  reasons  for  differences  in  prices  In  different  localities. 

The  commission  therefore  asks  you  to  aid  it  by  filling  out  the  following  blanks  as  accurately  as 
possible  and_ returning  the  schedule  of  inquiries  in  the  inclosed  envelope,  which  requires  no  postage. 

The  questions  regarding  the  persons  from  whom  and  the  points  from  which  you  obtain  these 
articles,  and  the  freight  rates,  are  designed  to  make  it  more  possible  to  obtain  accurate  comparisons 
between  the  different  localities. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  figures  obtained  more  perfectly  comparable,  and  avoiding  any  errors 
n  ti,  ™Sht  arise  from  difference  in  prices  at  different  dates,  the  commission  requests  that  you  give 
all  the  nsTires  as  of  date  February  16,  or  as  near  that  date  as  your  purchases  make  it  possible  for  you 

This  information  will  be  considered  entirely  confidential.  Your  name  will  not  be  printed  in  any 
report  and  will  not  be  given  to  anv  person.  It  is  the  intention  simply  to  group  the  answers  for 
statistical  purposes. 

Please  be  good  enough  to  give  the  matter  your  immediate  attention.    It  is  believed  that  the  infor- 
mation obtained  through  these  schedules  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  countrv. 
Bespectfully, 

United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
.  Address,  SS-S9  li  street  NW.,  WasMnglon,  D.  C. 
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(Date)  - 


1.  What  price  are  you  paying  per  gallon  for  standard  wWte  illuminating  kerosene  oil,  in  lots  of 
from  1  to  10  barrels  (we  refer  to  oil  testing  at  least  110°,  or  of  sufficiently  high  test  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  of  your  State  or  of  the  insurance  companies)? cents. 

2.  At  what  price  per  gallon  do  you  sell  such  standard  white  illuminating  oil,  in  lots  of  5  gallons  or 
less? cents. 

3.  If  you  handle  other  grades  of  kerosene  oil,  what  price  do  you  pay  for  them  and  at  what  price 
do  you  sell  them?    Grade, ; cents. 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  standard  white  oil  which  you  sell,  and  from  whom  do 
you  purchase  it  ? .   JName  of  the  maker  of  other  grades  7 . 

5.  From  what  point  is  your  oil  shipped? .    If  you  pay  the  freight,  what  is  the  rate  paid, 

and  between  what  points? . 

6.  What  price  per  pound  do  you  pay  for  the  standard  grade  of  granulated  sugar,  in  lots  of  from  1  to 
10  barrels? cents. 

7.  At  whatprice  per  pound  do  you  sell  standard  granulated  sugar,  in  lots  of  25  pounds  or  less?   

cents. 

8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  maker  of  this  sugar,  and  from  whom  do  you  purchase  it? . 

9.  From  what  point  is  this  sugar  shipped  to  you? .    If  you  pay  the  freight,  what  i.s  the 

rate,  and  between  what  points? . 

10.  What  price  per  barrel  or  sack  do  you  pay  for  ordinary  salt  used  for  general  farm  purpo.ses  (not 
the  grained  table  salt  or  fine  dairy  salt) ,  in  lote  of  10  barrels  or  10  sacks  or  upward?    . 

11.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  above-mentioned  salt  per  barrel  or  per  sack,  retail? . 

12.  What  price  per  pound  or  sack  do  you  pay  for  American  dairy  salt,  in  lots  of  10  or  more  sacks? 


13.  At  what  price  per  pound  or  sack  do  you  sell  the  above  salt  at  retail? . 

14.  What  is  tne  name  of  the  maker  or  makers  of  these  grades  of  salt,  and  from  whom  do  you  buy 
each? . 

15.  From  what  point  are  these  classes  of  salt  shipped  to  you? .    If  you  pay  the  freight, 

what  is  the  rate,  and  between  what  points?    ■ — . 

16.  What  price  per  sack  or  pound  do  you  pay  for  Ashton  (English)  dairy  salt?    cents.    At 

what  price  do  you  sell  it? . 

17.  What  price  do  you  pay  per  half-pound  box  and  per  pound  box  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  in  lots 
of  25  pounds  or  more?    Half-pound, cents;  pound, cents. 

-18.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  single  half-pound  box  and  pound  box  of  Royal  Baking  Powder? 
Half-pound, cents;  pound, cents. 

19.  From  whom  do  you  buy  Royal  Baking  Powder? . 

20.  From  what  point  is  Royal  Baking  Powder  shipped  to  you? .    If  you  pay  the  freight, 

what  is  the  rate,  and  between  what  points? . 

Signed,  - 


Address,  ■ 


To  this  circular  1,578  replies  were  received,  representing  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  coming  from  towns  of  all  varieties  of  size  and  characteristics,  all  of  which  have 
been  tabulated.  Dealers  often  do  not  handle  all  of  the  commodities,  or  fail  to  give 
clear  answers  as  to  some  of  them. 

All  dealers  were  asked  for  the  wholesale  prices  paid  on  February  15,  1901,  or  at 
the  nearest  date  on  which  the  respective  classes  of  goods  had  been  bonght.  Some 
minor  variations  in  prices  reported  may  be  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  general 
market,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  figures  are  not  much  affected  in  this  way,  although 
in  the  case  of  salt  there  was  such  a  rapid  advance  in  the  general  market  during  1900 
and  1901  that  some  of  the  lower  figures  doubtless  represent  earlier  purchases. 

It  was  found  impossible,  despite  the  greatest  care,  to  frame  the  questions  regarding  salt 
in  such  a  way  that  the  replies  given  should  prove  wholly  comparable.  The  inquiries 
related  to  three  separate  grades  of  salt,  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  error  by  the 
report  of  different  grades  by  different  dealers.  The  replies  show,  however,  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  the  names  and  character  of  the  grades  of  salt  are 
different  from  those  in  other  sections.  Moreover  the  replies  refer  frequently  to  salt  in 
packages  of  different  sizes  and  material,  elements  which  affect  cost,  so  that  it  is 
believed  by  the  Commission  that  some  of  the  figures  are  of  comparatively  little 
value,  though  most  of  them  are  fairly  comparable.  The  attempt  has  been  made  so 
far  as  possible  to  present  figures  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  coarse  salt  in  barrels  or 
large  sacks.  The  prices  quoted  by  the  National  Salt  Company  for  different  sorts  of 
packages  at  a  given  point  show  a  variation  amounting  to  nearly  7  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  in  some  cases  for  the  same  grade  of  salt,  according  to  the  package  used,  some 
packages,  such  as  barrels,  costing  more  than  others,  such  as  the  lower  grade  of  bags. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  allowances  for  these  differences  in  packages.  Some  replies 
had  to  be  omitted  altogether  because  the  price  referred  to  a  package  the  size  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained.  In  the  case  of  oil,  sugar,  and  Royal  Baking  Powder  it  is 
believed  that  the  figures  of  all  dealers  relate  essentially  to  the  same  article  (except 
as  indicated  in  notes).  i 
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In  the  general  tables  setting  forth  the  replies  to  these  schedules  the  names  of  the 
dealers,  which  of  necessity  must  be  treated  as  confidential,  have  been  omitted.  The 
names  of  the  towns  from  which  the  replies  were  received  are  presented  alphabetic- 
ally under  each  State.  For  each  city  or  town  the  population  ia  given,  since  it  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  retail  prices,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  wholesale 
prices,  will  be  affected  somewhat  by  the  size  of  the  place.  In  the  next  two  columns 
are  indicated  the  answer  to  the  important  question  whether  the  article  is  delivered 
with  freight  prepaid,  and  if  not,  the  point  from  which  it  is  shipped,  with  the  freight 
rate  to  the  point  of  destination,  when  given.  The  next  column  of  each  table  shows 
the  wholesale  price  paid  by  the  dealer.  The  wholesale  price  in  no  case  includes  the 
freight  rate  where  that  rate  is  paid  by  the  dealer  directly  (unless  by  incorrectness 
of  the  dealer's  report).  An  approximation  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  article  laid 
down  may  be  obtained  in  such  cases  by  adding  the  freight  charge  per  unit  to  the 
wholesale  price  paid  at  the  point  of  origin;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
freight  applies  to  the  containers  and  boxes  (tank  cars  excluded)  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  contents.  Unfortunately  in  some  cases,  both  where  freight  rates  are  reported 
by  dealers  and  where  they  are  omitted,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  the 
freight  is  actually  paid  by  the  dealer  or  by  the  shipper.  Thus,  in  regard  to  salt 
especially,  the  freight  charge  is  sometimes  paid  by  the  buyer  and  afterwards  refunded, 
or  the  freight  rate  is  distinctly  stated  as  a  part  of  the  price.  In  such  a  case  the  dealer 
may  report  the  price  of  the  article  while  also  erroneously  giving  a  freight  rate  as 
though  paid  by  him.     Usually,  however,  the  replies  are  clear  in  this  regard. 

In  the  next  column  are  shown  the  retail  prices  at  which  the  respective  articles  are 
sold  by  the  various  dealers.  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  statements 
regarding  excessive  differences  in  prices  in  various  towns  and  sections  are  due  to 
differences  in  the  retail  rather  than  in  the  wholesale  price.  The  present  inquiry 
avoids  this  error  by  giving  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Another  column  shows 
the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  prices,  the  freight  rate  being  taken 
into  account,  although  for  the  reasons  above  stated  it  may  at  times  be  slightly  mislead- 
ing. The  last  column  indicates  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  product,  except  of  course 
in  the  case  of  the  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  Company.  Certain  footnote  comments  have 
been  appended  in  cases  where  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  or 
aa  to  the  grade  of  the  product,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  towns  are  not  located  on 
railroads. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  a  large  majority  of  the  dealers  buy  their  oil  from 
local  tank  stations  or  delivery  wagons,  having,  accordingly,  no  freight  or  cartage  to 
pay.  Almost  always,  too,  they  buy  from  the  original  refiner,  and  not  from  a  jobber. 
On  the  other  hand,  sugar  and  baking  powder  are  bought  almost  altogether  from 
jobbers,  and  not  from  the  manufacturer  directly,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  replies 
of  dealers.  In  the  case  of  salt,  many  dealers  buy  from  the  original  producer,  while 
others  buy  from  jobbers.  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  local  differences  in  the 
prices  of  these  three  articles  represent  differences  in  the  profits  charged  by  jobbers. 
Great  difference  of  practice  exists  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  last  three  articles  as 
regards  the  prepayment  of  freight  by  the  seller. 

From  the  detailed  statistics  of  prices  the  summary  tables  preceding  the  general 
tables  have  been  compiled.  These  srmimary  tables  show,  for  each  article,  the  average 
wholesale  and  the  average  retail  prices  in  each  State;  the  town  in  each  State  in  which 
the  highest  wholesale  price  is  found,  with  its  population  and  the  price;  the  town  in 
which  the  lowest  wholesale  price  is  found,  with  the  population  and  the  price;  the 
highest  retail  price  charged  in  the  State,  and  the  excess  or  margin  above  the  wholesale 
pnce  after  deducting  the  freight ;  and  the  lowest  retail  price,  with  the  margin  thereon, 
in  considering  the  average  prices  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  significance 
depends  in  part  on  the  number  of  replies  in  each  State.  Averages  based  on  a  small 
number  of  figures  may  be  made  very  misleading  by  one  or  two  extreme  figures.    The 
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summary  tables  show  also  the  number  of  dealers  in  each  State  who  buy  the  product 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  or  their 
subordinate  companies,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  dealers  reporting.  The 
data  regarding  the  makers  of  salt  are  too  incomplete  for  similar  presentation.  Neces- 
sary comments  have  also  been  inserted  in  the  tables.  The  wholesale  prices  given  in 
the  summary  tables  are  for  goods  delivered,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  average 
wholesale  prices  include  the  freight  charges. 

A  glance  at  these  tables  shows  that  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  wholesale  prices  within  each  State  and  throughout  the  country  in 
the  case  of  oil  and  salt  than  in  the  case  of  sugar  or  baking  powder.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  greater  differences  in  the  prices  charged  to  retail  dealers  for  salt  and 
for  oil  are  to  be  expected  than  would  be  expected  in  the  case  of  sugar  and  bakingpowder. 
The  freight  charges  to  the  point  of  consumption  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  oil  or  salt  at  the  place  of  production  than  they  bear  to  the  cost  of  sugar  or  of 
baking  powder  at  the  factory.  Oil  and  salt  are  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  their 
value  than  either  of  the  last-named  articles.  A  gallon  of  oil,  which  at  the  center  of 
production  might  be  bought  at  wholesale  for  perhaps  6  cents,  weighs  6.4  pounds  (con- 
structive weight  fixed  by  all  railroads),  and  a  single  pound  of  coarse  salt  is  worth 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  at  the  producing  plant.  On  the  other  hand  a 
single  pound  of  sugar  sells  for  5  or  6  cents  at  the  factory  and  a  pound  of  baking  pow- 
der sells  at  from  35  to  40  cents. 

While  oil  is  thus  a  much  more  bulky  commodity  in  proportion  to  its  value  than 
either  sugar  or  baking  powder,  the  freight  rate  charged  per  hundredweight  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  charged  for  sugar,  although  it  is  materially  lower  than  that 
for  baking  powder.  Rates  on  salt  per  hundredweight  are  usually  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  lower  than  on  sugar.  Oil  in  barrels  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots  falls  in  the 
third  of  the  six  classes  of  the  Official  or  Eastern  classification  and  thus  is  a  rather  expen- 
sive article  to  transport  in  that  manner.  Very  seldom,  however,  is  oil  shipped  any  con- 
siderable distance  in  less  than  carload  lots,  especially  in  the  more  densely  settled  parts 
of  the  country.  In  carload  lots  oil  in  barrels  takes  fourth  class  under  the  Official 
classification,  while  in  tank  cars,  the  ordinary  method  of  shipment  for  longer  dis- 
tances, it  takes  commodity  rates,  which  each  railroad  determines  for  itself.  These 
commodity  rates  differ  considerably  on  different  railroads,  even  within  the  terri- 
tory of  any  one  of  the  three  freight  classifications  which  apply  in  the  great  divisions 
of  the  country.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  of  oil  rates  to  those  on  other 
products,  the  following  specific  cases  may  be  cited:  From  Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  Chicago 
and  New  York,  territory  within  the  scope  of  the  OflBcial  classification,  the  freight 
rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products  in  tank  cars  are  about  equal  to  fourth-class 
rates.  In  the  territory  of  the  Southern  classification,  barreled  oil  in  part  carloads 
is  third  class,  while  in  carload  lots,  whether  in  barrels  or  tank  cars,  it  falls  in  the 
lowest,  or  sixth  class.  In  shipments  from  the  Ohio  River  south,  however,  special 
commodity  rates  apply.  The  rates  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  for  example,  to 
Montgomery,  Atlanta,  and  other  leading  Southern  points,  are  from  10  to  30  per  cent 
less  than  the  sixth-class  rates.  Commodity  rates  on  oil  from  Chicago  and  Peoria  to 
Missouri  River  points,  in  the  territory  of  the  Western  classification,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  the  rates  on  fifth-class  commodities.  .  Sugar  in  carload  lots  under  the  Official 
classification  takes  the  fifth  class;  in  part  carload  lots  it  pays  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  third-class  rates,  but  in  no  case  is  the  charge  to  be  less  than  the  fourth-class  rate. 
According  to  that  classification  baking  powder  (if  not  packed  in  glass)  takes  the 
third-class  rate  in  less  than  carload  quantities,  and  the  fourth  class  in  carloads. 
Under  the  Official  classification  salt  in  barrels  takes  the  fourth-class  rate  when  the 
quantity  is  less  than  a  carload,  and  the  sixth-class  rate  in  carload  lots.  By  the 
Southern  classification,  salt  in  less  than  carload  lots  takes  the  lowest,  or  sixth  class, 
while  in  carloads  it  takes  commodity  rates,  varying  for  the  different  railroads,  but 
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luaterially  lower  than  sixth  class.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  four  products  under  consideration  is  not  exceedingly  great,  and  that 
the  rate  per  hundred  pounds  on  any  one  of  them  could  scarcely  at  the  utmost  ever 
exceed  twice  the  rate  on  any  other  of  the  commodities. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  the  local  charges  for  cartage  and  handling  may  be  expected 
to  be  higher  in  the  case  of  the  bulky  products,  oil  and  salt,  than  in  the  case  of  sugar 
or  baking  powder.  Oil  is  usually  actually  delivered  at  the  door  of  the  dealer  at  the 
expense  of  the  seller,  while  the  other  products  must  be  usually  hauled  from  the  rail- 
road stations  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer. 

In  preparing  the  summary  tables  of  prices  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  eliminate 
or  to  comment  specially  in  footnotes  on  any  figures  which  seem  not  properly  com- 
parable. Thus  in  the  case  of  oil  the  two  leading  grades  were  asked  for  to  avoid  error 
by  the  report  of  different  grades  by  dealers.  In  most  cases  dealers  have  distinctly 
reported  prices  for  both  grades  of  oil.  The  lower  grade  has  uniformly  been  selected 
for  tabulation.  In  other  cases  only  one  grade,  usually  the  lowest,  is  reported,  but 
whenever  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  grade  reported  was  a  higher  one  it 
has  been  omitted  in  the  summary  table.  The  dealers  quite  frequently  stated  precisely 
the  test  of  the  oil  or  the  name.  The  ordinary  lower  grade  of  oil  sold  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  country  tests  150°.  In  several  of  the  Southern  States  the  Waters- 
Kerce  Oil  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  sells  Brilliant  oil,  which 
various  dealers  say  tests  110°,  and  Eupion  oil,  reported  to  test  150°.  Where  both 
grades  are  reported  Brilliant  has  been  selected.  Eupion  sells  at  from  2  to  4  cents 
more  wholesale.  Where  dealers  in  any  section  have  reported  the  only  grade  of  oil 
handled  as  testing  175°,  or  have  given  the  name  of  a  grade  known  to  be  of  higher 
test  than  150°,  such  as  Eocene,  etc.,  these  figures  have  been  omitted  in  the  summary 
table  of  comparison,  and  footnotes  have  been  inserted  to  indicate  the  significance  of 
the  figures  in  the  main  tables.  In  other  cases  doubtful  grades  have  been  questioned. 
It  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  all  errors  have  been  avoided,  since  the  replies  of  dealers 
are  not  always  specific ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  errors  which  remain  in  the 
summary  table  are  few,  since  figures  which  were  questionable  have  been  omitted. 
In  many  instances  the  highest  wholesale  price  shown  in  the  table  for  a  given  State 
is  definitely  stated  by  the  dealer  concerned  to  represent  the  standard  lower  grade 
of  oil.  Such  oil  goes  in  different  sections  of  the  country  under  various  names,  such 
as  Water  White,  Perfection,  etc. 

By  means  of  the  summary  tables  given  above  two  methods  of  comparison  may  be 
employed.  The  wholesale  prices  of  the  several  commodities  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  may  be  compared  with  one  another,  or  the  relative  prices  in  different  towns 
of  the  same  State  maybe  compared.  For  the  first  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  compare 
the  lowest  wholesale  prices  found  in  the  different  States,  and  more  particularly 
perhaps  the  average  prices  by  States;  while  obviously  for  the  other  purpose  the  low- 
est and  the  highest  prices  within  each  State  are  to  be  taken. 

By  these  tables  also  the  relative  retail  prices  and  the  margins  received  by  retailers 
m  different  sections  of  the  country  or  in  different  towns  of  the  same  State  may  be 
compared.  In  this  way  the  extent  to  which  variations  in  prices  paid  by  consumers 
m  different  places  are  due  to  the  charges  of  the  retailer  rather  than  of  the  producer  or 
wholesale  dealer  may  be  ascertained.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  variations 
m  the  retail  prices  reported  are  sometimes  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  quantities  on  which  the  price  is  based,  some  dealers  giving  the  price  for  a  single 
unit  and  others  for  larger  quantities. 

The  commission  has  not  attempted  to  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  causes 
affecting  the  differences  in  the  prices  of  the  various  products  at  different  points.  The 
calculation  for  any  particular  point  would  be  difficult,  and  for  a  large  number  of 
pomts  would  be  almost  impossible.  Some  of  the  chief  elements  affecting  the  local 
wholesale  prices  may  bementioned,  without  any  endeavorto  indicate  their  quantitative 
importance. 
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The  most  obvious  factor  affecting  the  cost  of  laying  down  a  product  at  any  place 
is  the  freight  rate  from  the  point  of  production.  To  ascertain  the  centers  from  which 
products  are  shipped  and  the  freight  rates  over  various  roads  to  their  destination 
would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
freight  rates  to  places  equally  distant  from  a  common  center,  even  to  places  quite 
near  to  one  another,  may  differ  materially.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  local 
freight  rates  to  noncompetitive  points  are  often  very  much  higher  proportionately 
than  through  freight  rates  to  points  where  railroad  competition  exists.  The  cost  of 
local  establishments  handling  the  product  in  getting  it  to  the  retail  dealer,  such  as  the 
tank  stations  of  the  various  oil  companies,  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  delivered 
product.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  cartage  is  to  be  considered.  Evidently,  differ- 
ences may  exist  in  the  amount  of  these  factors  of  cost  in  different  cases.  As  already 
observed,  the  profit  of  the  jobber  in  the  case  of  articles  which  are  sold  through  job- 
bers is  an  element  of  cost  to  the  retail  dealer  which  may  vary  in  different  cases.  Often 
some  small  difference  is  made  in  the  price  according  to  whether  the  payment  is  in 
cash  or  after  periods  of  varying  length. 

While,  as  already  indicated,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  freight  rates 
to  all  points,  the  following  table,  giving  the  through  freight  rates  on  oil  from  the 
central  refining  points  to  certain  leading  trade  centers  throughout  the  country,  will 
prove  convenient  to  those  desiring  to  make  a  further  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  differences  in  prices  of  this  product. 

Freight  rates  on  illuminating  ml. 
[Railroad  companies  treat  all  petroleum  products  as  weighing  6.4  pounds  per  gallon.] 


Point  of  destination. 


Point  of 
supply. 


Hate  in  cents. 


Point  of  destination. 


Point  of 
supply. 


Rate  in  cents. 


Mobile,  Ala 

Whiting 

Birmingham,  Ala  . . . 

do 

do 

San  Francisco,  Cal  . . 

do 

do 

Jacksonville,  Fla — 

Baltimore  . . . 
do 

Springfield,  111 

IndianapoliB,  Ind  . . . 

Whiting 

do 

do 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . . . 
Atchison,  Kana  ...  . 

do 

.  .    do 

do 

Winchester.Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Portland,  Me 

Hagerstown.Md 

Worcester,  Mass 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Parkersburg. 

Whiting 

Buffalo 

Franklin  .... 

Buffalo 

Whiting 

23 

44 

30i 

IBi 

77 

29 

22 

9 

8 
15 
23i 
27 
UJ 
12i 
23 
244 
14i 
184 
20 


Per 
gallon. 

1.5 

2.8 

1.9 

5 

4.9 

1.9 

1.4 
.6 
.5 
.95 

1.5 

1.7 
.74 
.8 

1.6 

1.6 
.92 

1.2 

I'.S 


Vicksburg,  Miss 

Jackson,  Miss 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Keene.N.H 

Albany.N.Y 

Wilmington  N.  C. . . 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Portland,  Oreg 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Windsor,  Vt 

Seattle,  Wash 

Wheehng,  W.  Va  . . . 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


Whiting . . . 

do 

....do 

do 

Buffalo 

do 

Baltimore . 
Whiting . . . 

do 

Franklin  . . 
Baltimore . 
Whiting . . . 

do 

Buffalo.... 
Whiting . . . 
Pittsburg . . 
Whiting . . . 
do 


Per  100 
as. 
23 
44 
27 
30 
18J 
lU 
20 
47 
78J 
47J 
20 
28 
18 
18J 
784 
7 

12i 
77 


Pa- 
galion. 
1.5 
2.8 
1.7 
1.9 
1.2 
.74 
1.3 


1.3 
1.8 
1.16 
1.2 
5 
.45 
.8 
4.9 
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12 

16.72 
17.95 
31.56 
11.93 

11.18 

13.19 

15 

11.40 

15.11 

i2..eo 

10.96 
11.78 
10.76 
13.07 

17.11 
14.57 
26.73 
15.65 
32.60 

12.33 
10.96 
10.76 
14.39 
17.23 

10.10 
19.  .54 
10.70 
12. 13 
15.81 

18.71 
16.  .53 
17.14 
2.5.45 
13.07 

11.75 
21.06 
11.17 
13.71 
24.68 
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Tablk  L— Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  {ISO-degree  test  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) . 


ALABAMA. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

Anniston 

9.695 
6;358 
1,132 
3,114 
8,275 

6,478 
4,282 

Cents. 

Cents. 
lli 
114 
US 
Hi 
13i 

lOi 
12i 
12 
12 

11 

12 

216 

S16J 
12i 
13 

124 
12 
16 
12 

m 

134 
104 
13 

Cents. 
15 
15 
20 
15 
20 

Cents. 
34 
34 
44 
34 
64 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do         

Do. 

Columbia 

Eufaula,Ala 

Delivered 

i 

Do. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

Florence  

do 

Do. 

do 

16 
15 
15 

20 

34 

3 

3 

6.88 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Gir&rd 

3,840 
235 

8,068 

851 

731 

412 

30,346 

4,437 
1,372 
1,570 
3,486 

Columbus,  Ga  .  .  ! 

Do. 

Hamilton 

|Tupelo,Miss 1    „  lo 

(Memphis, Tenn...  J    "■'■' 

Do. 
Do. 

Livingston 

do 

25 
20 
15 
15 

15 
15 
18 
15 
15 

17 
15 
18 

9 

if 

2 

24 

3 

2 

3 

34 

34 
44 
3A 

Do. 

Montgomery 

Delivered 

2.S 

Do. 

Do. 

Montgomery 

do 

Do. 

Decatur 

Do. 

Do. 

Ozark 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Troy 

4,097 

5,094 

528 

.    do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

York  station  .... 

Meridian,  Miss 

1.7 

Do. 

ARKANSAS. 


898 

1,843 

551 

1,648 
212 

2,003 

784 

605 

4,061 

1,710 

11,587 

11,587 

491 

1,045 

5,550 

1,644 
9,973 
9,973 
9,978 
4,508 

4  16 

in 
m 

13 
14 
11 
11 
124 

13 

13 

134 

15 

11 

13 

14 

16 

»16 

144 

20 

161 

20 

20 
17 

20 

18 

15 

124 

15 

17 
20 
16 
20 
15 

20 
18 
20 
20 
18 

4 

24 

5A 

54 
34 

7 
i 
4 

^1 

4 

7 

14 

5 

4 

7 
4 
5 
4 
34 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co.' 

.  .   .do 

Do. 

Eerryville 

Brinkley 

Carlisle 

Eureka   Springs, 
Ark. 

.95 

Do. 
Do. 

-do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

......do 

Do. 

Fayetteville 

.  .do... 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Fort  Smith 

....  do 

Do. 

Do             

do 

Do. 

Greenwood 

do 

Do. 

do 

Globe  Oil  Co. 

Helena 

do 

Waters-PiereeOilCo. 

do 

Do. 

Hot  Springs 

do...  . 

Do. 

Do  

do 

Do. 

Do  

do 

Do. 

Jonesboro 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

1  Probably  includes  charge  for  barrel. 

2  Higher  grade,  175  degrees. 

^Probably  a  higher  grade,  or  includes  charge  tor  barrel,  being  shipped  from  Montgomery. 
•lEupion  oil,  a  somewhat  higher  grade  than  Brilliant,  thegrade  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Company  given 
in  table.    Brilliant  is  reported  by  some  dealers  to  test  aboutllO  degrees,  and  Eupion  about  150  degrees. 
'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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T-^BLE  I. —  Wliolesale  arid  retail  prices  of  iUumincding  oil  (160-degree  lest  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Continued. 


ARKANSAS— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gffllon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gEUlon. 

Maker. 

Little  Rock 

38,307 

38,307 

951 

1,682 

1,707 

717 

928 

3,324 

2,005 

1,708 

1,251 

4,914 

954 

Cents. 

Cente. 

m 
m 

15 

14 
12 

13 

13J 

lU 

12 

14J 

14J 

14 

12i 

CenU. 
14 
15 
15 

m 

Cents. 

24 

3J 

■■34    ■" 

Do  

do 

Lonoke 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Marianna 

do 

Do 

do.  ..      . 

15 
20 
16 
20 

2 

64 

34 

8 

Do 

do - 

Paragould 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

Springdale 

Texarkana 

do 

20 
20 
20 

54 

6 

6.44 

do 

Do 

Warren 

Monticello                   i  nfi 

Do 

CALIFORNIA. 


16,464 
4,836 
4,836 
2,640 
1,441 

935 

7,327 

7,327 

846 

12,470 

4,719 

13 

20 

20 

144 

13 

13 

134 

134 

13 

164 

164 
13 

16 
25 
25 
18 
18 

15 
25 
20 
20 
19 

26 
20 

3 

5 

5 

34 

3 

2 

10.7 
5.625 
5.6 
24 

84 
4.8 

BaKersfield 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Chi  CO 

do 

Do 

Colusa 

Sacramento 

Delivered 

2 

Do 

Coronado 

Do 

Enreka 

Do . 

San  Francisco 

do 

.8 

Do. 
Do 

Ferndale 

do 

1.4 

Do 

Delivered 

do 

Grass  Valley 

Do 

Jamestown . 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

2.2 

Do 

Loren 1 

Do 

Los  Angeles 

102,479 
102,479 

3,497 

do 

13 
13 

13 

20 

13 

124 

13 

13 

134 

134 

13 

13 

13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

19 
13 
144 
14 

134 

134 
154 
17 

U 

15 
15 

15 
25 
15 
15 
17 

17 
18 
15 
20 
16 

20 
16 
20 
15 
15 

122 

2 
2 

2 

3.9 

2 

24 

3.05 

2.75 
44 
,14 
4.7 
2 

7 
3 
7 
2 
2 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

do 

Do 

Marysville 

do. 

Do 

Mendocino  City . 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

1.1 

Do 

National  Citv 

1,086 

66,960 

554 

1,411 
9,117 
9,117 
1,748 
1,100 

29,282 
29,282 
21,500 
3,878 
17,700 

342,782 

Do 

Oakland....'..... 

do             

Oroville 

Marysville 

San  Francisco 

Delivered     . 

.95 
1.25 

Pacific  Grove 

Paaadena 

Do. 
Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Placerville 

Pleasanton 

Sacramento 

Sacramento    

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

2.3 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

..     do.  . 

Do 

San  Jose.... 

do 

Do 

San  Rafael 

Do. 

San  Diego 

Delivered  . 

Do 

San  Francisco... 

do 

Do. 

Do 

342,782 
6,659 
6,673 
17,506 

do... 

Do 

SantaCruz... 

;::::do:::::::::::: 

20 
20 
20 

18 
17 
20 
16 

54 

6 

64 

44 
14 
3 
2 

Do. 

Santa  Rosa 

do 

Do. 

Stockton 

do . . 

Do 

Vallejo.... 

7,965 
2,470 
3,085 
2,886 

do 

Do 

Ventura . 

. .     do . . 

Do. 

Visalia " 

do 

Do 

Woodland. 

do 

Do. 

1  Probably  higher  grade. 
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Table  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Uluminating  oil  (ISO-degree  test  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Continued. 

COLORADO. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
abOTe 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

6,150 
1,006 
3,114 
133,859 
3,064 

2,152 
3,023 
2,513 
1,192 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 
19 
20 
20 
16 
16 

15 
16 
15 

15 

Cents. 
25 
25 
23 
18 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 

Cents. 
6 
5 
3 
2 
4 

6 
4 
6 
3* 

Continental  Oil  Co  • 

do 

Do. 

Central  City 

do 

Do. 

do     

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Lajunta 

n 

Do. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol 

6.268 
70;996 

2,358 
16,537 

2,420 

24,296 
24,296 
3,783 

Delivered      

9i 
9 

9i 

7J 

9i 

8 

9i 

9i 
9 

8J 
10 

213 

11 

9i 

n 

9i 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
13 
12 
12 
11 
12 
11 

12 
12 
14 

17 
13 
12 
12 
12 

11 
10 
13 

2S 

2} 

3 

2i 

3 

2} 

6i 

2J 

4 

U 

r 
11 

4 

3.36 

2 

24 

23 

2} 

IS 
U 
2} 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Bridgeport 

Brooklyn 

Danbury 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

Meriden 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Milford 

do 

Do. 

Mystic 

do 

Do. 

New  Britain 

25,998 
25,998 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

North  Grosvenor 

do           

Do. 

Dale. 

17,251 
3,541 
1,982 

do 

Do. 

Seymour 

do   

Do. 

Sharon 

do 

Do. 

0.64 

Do. 

Southport 

New  York 

Do. 

Stafford  Springs . 

2,460 
15,997 
2,278 

3,657 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Stonington 

do 

Do. 

Stratford 

do 

Do. 

Taftville 

do 

Do. 

Waterbury 

45,859 

do 

Do. 

DELAWARE. 


536 
1,132 

706 
1,658 
2,259 

76,508 

9i 

n 

8i 
10 
94 

8 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

24 

24 

3J 

2 

24 

4 

Atlantic  Ref.  Co.' 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

Georgetown 

do 

Do. 

Lewes 

do 

Do. 

Wilmington 

do 

Atlantic  Ref.  Co. 

FLORIDA 

3,633 
4,013 
1,681 
1,204 
1,076 

8,301 
17,747 
1,367 
4,272 

13 

14 

154 

11 

14 

124 
104 
14 

15 
16 
17 
15 
18 

14 
114 
17 
18 

2 
2 

14 

4 

4 

14 
1 
3 
24 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

LakeCltv 

do.... 

Do. 

Miami 

...  .do 

Do. 

Milton 

do 

Do. 

Montieello 

do.... 

Do. 

Palatka 

Delivered 

Do. 

Pensacola  

do 

Do. 

Port  Tampa  City . 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

2  This  is  Pratt's  astral  oil,  a  higher  grade. 


» Possibly  a  higher  grade. 
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Tahlk  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  {150-degree  test  or  li'n>\  Ike 
common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Continued. 


GEOKGIA. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gcfilon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker, 

Americus 

7,674 
39,441 
3,036 
9,081 
17,614 

1,606 

Cents. 

Cents. 
114 
11 
13 
12 

Hi 

15 

164 

134 

16 

124 

16 
•    114 
13 
12 
124 

16 

14 

15 

14 

14} 

12 

Cents. 
16 
16 
18 
15 
16 

17 
20 
18 
20 
16 

20 
15 
20 
15 
20 

20 
16 
20 
20 
20 
20 

Cents. 
34 
4 
5 
3 
34 

.64 
44 
44 
4 
24 

5 
34 
7 
3 

74 

5 
2 
5 
34 

r 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Conyers 

Atlanta,  6a 

1.36 

Do. 

2,641 
2,987 
1,236 
1,817 

1,672 
23,272 
1,992 
4,219 
3,654 

1,160 
5,322 

Do. 

Dublin 

.....do  

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Ktzgerald 

Hartwell 

do 

Do. 

do  ..  . 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Milledgeville.... 

.  ...do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Sparta    

do 

Do. 

Tnomasville. 

do 

Do. 

Tifton 

do 

Do. 

Woodbury 

Waresboro 

566 

269 

2,030 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Delivered 

2i 

Do. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

Caldwell 

997 
608 
731 
390 
1,262, 

2,484 

398 

2,278 

254 

20 

22 

26 

23 

21 

124 

224 

30 
30 
26 
40 
30 

26 

374 

35 

f 

3 

8 

7 

4 
9J 
124 

Standard  Oil  Co, 

Coeurd'Alene... 

Spokane,  Wash  . . . 

1 

Do. 
Do, 

Idaho  City 

Boise 

16 

Do, 

Idaho  Falls 

Delivered  , 

Continental  Oil  Co,2 

.do   

Salmon  City 

Wardner 

Chicago,  111 

U54 

Do. 
Do. 

ILLINOIS. 


Amhoy . . 

1,826 
1,201 
1,684 
1,162 
17,484 

1,484 
23,286 
1,669 
1,279 
12,566 

12,666 
6,664 
2,939 
2,356 
6,721 

1,038 

1,512 

1,698,575 

1,698,576 

1,698,676 

Delivered 

do 

9 

10 
9 
6 
9 

11 
84 
9 
84 

9 

94 

9 

94 

9 

84 
84 

no 

64 
64 

13 
16 
15 
8 
12 

12 

15 

124 

12 

124 

12 

12 

12 

124 

124 

13 
13 
12 
9 
10 

4 
5 
6 
2 
3 

34 
64 

4 

! 

I4 
3 
3 
34 

44 
44 
2 
24 

34 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Ashland 

Do. 

Astoria  

do 

Do 

Barriugton 

BellevBle 

. .      do 

Do. 

do 

Waters-Pierce      Oil 

Bement 

do 

C0.2 
Standard  Oil  Co 

Bloomington.... 

do 

Do, 

Braceville 

do 

Do, 

Bunkerhill 

do 

Do. 

Cairo 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Canton 

do            

Do. 

Carmi 

do 

Do. 

Carrollton 

do 

Do. 

Centralia 

do 

Do, 

Chataworth 

do 

Do, 

Chenoa 

.do 

Do. 

Chicago 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do    

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do, 

^  Not  on  railroad.        "  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  00. 


^Higher  grade. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900, 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

Ser 
„    Ion. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


Retail 
price 

Ser 
Ion. 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

Ser 
_    Ion. 


Maker. 


Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chillicothe 

Columbia 

Danville 

Delavan 

Duquoin 

Earlville 

Edwardsville. 

EfHngham 

Eureka 

Forreston 

Galesburg 

Geneva 

Golconda 

Grayville 

Greenfield 

Greenup 

Griggsville  . . . 

Hillsboro 

Hoopeston 

JacKSonville.. 

Jersey  ville 

Kewanee 

Kinmundy 

Lacon  

Lebanon  

Lewistovra 

Marine 

Marion 

Marseilles 

Mattoon 

Monmouth  . . . 
Mount  Carmel 

Milford 

Minoiik  ,. 

Morrison 

Mount  Carroll 
Mound  City  . . 
Naperville  ... 
Nauvoo 

Ouarga 

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Peotone 

Savanna 

Sumner 

Taylorville . . . 
Upper  Alton.. 

Vandalia 

Virden 


698, B75 
698,575 
698,575 
698, 575 
698,676 

1,699 
1,197 
16,364 
1,304 
4,353 

1,122 
4,157 
3,774 
1,661 
1,047 

18, 607 
2,446 
1,140 
1,948 
1,085 

1,085 
1,404 
1,937 
3,823 
15, 078 

3,617 
8,382 
1,221 
1,601 
1,812 

2,504 
666 
2,510 
2,669 
9,622 

7,460 
4,311 
1, 077 
2,645 
2,308 

1,965 
2,705 
1,699 
1,321 

1,270 

1,577 
10,688 
56,100 
1,003 
3,326 

1,268 
4,248 
2,873 
2,665 
2,280 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Cents. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Chicago,  111. 
Delivered  .. 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Evansville,  Ind  . 

do 

Delivered 


do 

Jacksonville. 

Delivered 

do 

do 


1.28 


do 

do 

do 

Peoria,  111  . 
Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

Fort   Madison, 

Iowa. 
Delivered 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Cenie. 
6J 
6 
6i 
64 
64 


74 


84 
10 

84 
7 
10 
9 


112 
84 


Ceids. 
9 
7 
10 
10 


12 

124 

10 

12 

124 

10 

124 

13 

12 

12 

12 
10 
15 
15 
12 

12 

10 

124 

10 

12 

12 
12 
13 
13 

124 

13 
12 
15 
13 
12 

124 

15 

13 

12 

10 

13 
13 
13 
10 

12 

10 
12 
10 
12 
14 

124 

124 

12 

124 

124 


34 

1 

34 

34 

14 

34 

3 

14 

34 

84 

IJ 


44 
5.05 


-.28 
3 
14 
2 


4 
3.5 

4 

2.6 

6 

4.5 
3.6 

4 

3 

4.5 

3.5 

1 

4 

3.5 

6.26 

.5 

3.5 

2.5 

4 

2.5 

3.5 

5 

3.5 

3.5 

3 

S.5 

3.5 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
■   Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Probably  a  higher  grade.    Only  one  reported. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

g^lon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gsfllon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

g£Ulon. 

Maker. 

Virginia 

1,600 
1,327 
2,335 
2,030 
2,300 

2,602 

1,277 

413 

Cents. 

Cents. 
Si 
10 
9 
9 
8 

8 
9 
8 

Cemts. 

ni 

12 
13 
10 
10 

9 
12 
10 

Cents. 
4 
2 

3.4 
1 
2 

1 
3 
2 

Warren 

do 

Do 

Peorla,Ill 

Delivered 

0.6 

Do 

White  Hall 

Do 

Wilmette 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Wyoming 

do 

Do 

Yorkville 

do 

Do. 

INDIANA. 


Albion 

1,324 
1,721 
2,141 
3,005 
3,396 

1,384 
6,115 
6,115 
1,688 
1,187 

7,786 

949 

2,063 

2,188 

915 

8,130 
6,836 
6,649 
2,336 
2,135 

698 

3,411 

1,820 

12,950 

15,184 

46,115 
45,115 
45,115 
4,489 
12,376 

12,376 

5,912 

9,491 

169,164 

169,164 

169,164 
10,774 
1,942 
4,326 
7,835 

1,485 
2,107 
6,132 
2,208 
1,991 

Delivered.. 

8J 
IO5 
81 
81 
8» 

8 
9 
7 
8 
H 

7 

8i 

8i 

9 

8i 

8 
8 
7 

if 

8i 

7 

8 

8i 

8i 

n 

7J 

n 

6 

7 

6i 

il 

6i 
Si 
8 

if 

9 

Si 

9 

10 

16 

10 

124 

11 

10 
12 
10 
12 
10 

m 

13 
10 

11 

12 

10 
10 
8 
10 
14 

10 
10 
10 

12 
12 

10 
10 
12 
10 
10 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 

10 
9 
10 
10 
10 

12i 

15 

12 

10 

12 

1.6 

4 

1.6 

3 

2.26 

2 
3 
.3 
4 
1.5 

6.5 

4.5 

1.6 

2 

3.6 

2 

2 

1 

1.5 

6.5 

1.6 

3 

2 

3.5 

3.5 

2.6 

2.5 

4.5 

4 

3 

3.5 

3.75 

3.50 

4.5 

4.6 

1.6 
2.5 
3.5 
1.5 
2 

4 

6.6 

3 

1.5 

S 

Independent  Oil  Co. 

i 

do 

Circal 

Auburn 

do 

Do 

Batesville 

do 

Do 

Bedford  

.    ..do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Bloomfleld 

do 

Do 

do 

Brazil  

do 

Independent  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co 

Brookston 

do 

Butler 

do 

Do 

Cannelton 

do 

Do 

Charlestowu 

.do 

Do 

Columbus 

do 

Do 

Conneraville 

do 

Do 

Crawfordsville  . . 

do 

Do. 

Crownpoint 

do 

Do. 

Delphi 

do 

Do 

Dublin  ... 

do 

Do 

.EastChicago 

do 

Do 

Edinburg 

..      do 

Do 

Elwood 

do 

Do 

Elkhart 

do 

Do 

Port  Wavne . 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Greenfield 

do 

Do 

Hammond. 

do                     .      . 

Do 

Do 

...  .do         .          1 

Do 

Hartford  Citv..  . 

Do. 

Huntington 

do 

Do. 

Indianapolis  . 

do            ..  .  1 

Scofield  S  &  T 

Do... 

do                    !. 

,    Do 

1 
.do              

Do. 

JeffeiBonville. 

do 

Do. 

KnightBtown.... 

do 

Do. 

Lawrenceburg... 

do                    1- 

Do. 

Madison . 

do 

Do 

MicUganCity... 

..do 

Do. 

Monticello 

do 

Do. 

Mount  Vernon.. 

...    do       

Do. 

Nappanee  

Oakland  City.... 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

^  Probably  a  higher  grade. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
Height 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

1,236 
3,656 
18,226 
18,226 
2,882 

6,446 
35,999 

3,118 
36,673 

3,764 

6,280 
10,249 
10,249 
8,618 
1,684 
3,705 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 
9 

B» 

8 
9 

8 

Si 

Si 

7 

1104 

Si 

ll 
Si 

?! 

Cents. 
15 
10 
10 
12 
15 

10 
12 
12 
10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

124 

10 

10 

Cents. 
6 

1.5 
3 
4 
6 

2 

3.5 

3.5 

3 

8.38 

1.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4 

2.06 

2.5 

Plymouth 

do. 

Do 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Rockport 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

Sullivan 

do      .    . 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Indianapolis 

1.12 

Do. 

Valparaiso 

Vinceniies 

Do. 

do     

Do 

Do... 

do 

Do. 

Wabash 

....  do 

Do. 

Winamac 

Logausport 

0.44 

Do. 
Do. 

IOWA. 


Atlantic 

Anita 

Audubon . . . 
Bellevne  ... 

Bloomfleld  . 


Boone 

Carroll 

Cedar  Hapids. 
Do 

Centerville . . . 


Clarinda. . . 

Clinton 

Do 

Cresco 

Davenport. 


Decorah 

Denison 

Des  Moines . 

Do 

Dubuque . . . 


Eldon  

Elkader 

Fort  Madison  . 

Greenfield 

Grlswold , 


Humboldt 

Independence. 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Jefferson 


Knoxvllle . 
Lansing . . . 
Leon  ...... 

Lyons 

Malvern . . . 


6,046 

986 

1,866 

1,607 

2,105 


8,880 
2,882 
25,656 
25, 666 
6,266 

3,276 
22,698 
22,698 

2,806 
36,264 

3,246 
2,771 
62,139 
62,139 
36,297 

1,860 
1,321 
9,278 
1,300 
900 

1,474 
3,666 
8,261 
7,987 
2,601 

3,181 
1,438 
1,905 


Delivered  .. 
Des  Moines . 
Delivered  . . 
do 


Keokuk  and  Ot- 
tumwa. 


Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

....do 

Atlantic,  Iowa 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1,166 
1  Eocene,  higher  grade. 


1.16 


0.84 


10 
11 
10 

215 

94 


94 
10 
84 


104 

7 


104 
10 


84 


94 
ID 

9 
10 
10 

10 
10 

H 
10 

94 

8i 
104 

94 

9 
11 


12 
14 
12 
20 


13 
14 
12 
15 
124 

14 
13 
13 
14 
10 

13 
14 
10 

216 

12 

15 
15 
15 
13 
15 

13 
13 
12 
13 
12 

10 
12 
10 
13 
12i 


2 

1.84 
2 
5 

4.6 


3.6 

4 

3.5 

5.25 

3.60 

3 

4 

4 

3.6 

3 

2.6 

4 

2 

6.5 

2 

5.60 

6 

6 

3 

4.16 


3 

2.6 
3 
2.5 

1.50 
1.60 
.60 
4 
1.50 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
National  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


» Probably  higher  grade. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 

paid  by 
dealer, 

gsfllon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

giSlon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

Manchester 

2,887 
1,099 
3,777 
14,073 

3,682 
5,142 
1,933 
9,212 

3,573 
1,952 
3,499 
2,153 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 
104 
10 
104 
94 

94 
10 
104 

8 

11 
94 

10 
94 

Cents. 
12 
16 
13 
14 

12 
15 
13 
124 

14 
124 
13 
13 

Cents. 
1.5 
5 

2.5 
4.5 

2.5 
6 

2.6 
4.5 

3 

2.2 
3 
3.60 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Mapleton ■. . 

Maquoketa 

Muscatine 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

Onawa^ 

do 

Do 

do 

. 

Do. 

do 



Do 

Vinton 

Rock  Island,  111  . . 
Delivered 

0.8 

Do. 
Do 

Wankon 

do 

Do 

KANSAS. 


Abilene 

3,607 
5,878 
6,140 
15,722 
18,722 

1,197 
1,833 
1,436 
3,401 
8,223 

1,178 
1,680 
2,473 
1,069 
1,607 

3,082 
4,695 
1,786 
20,735 
20,735 

1,824 
2,996 
1,727 
1,772 
6,208 

2,792 
2,208 
6,934 
6,934 
3,144 

7,682 
1,369 
10,112 
1,097 
1,646 

1,390 
33,608 
33,608 

1,575 
24,671 

12 
84 

13 
94 
94 

114 

124 
124 

124 
124 
104 
117 
13 

104 
124 
13 
94 
94 

124 

124 

124 

12 

124 

12 

13 

114 

114 

104 

s 

114 
11 

12 
11 
11 

m 

16 
11 
15 
15 
15 

16 
15 
15 
15 
18 

15 
15 
13 
20 
16 

16 
15 
17 
IS 
11 

17 
15 
20 
15 
16 

16 
17 
14 
14 
13 

13 
16 
15 
15 
15 

15 
16 
15 
16 
15 

3 

2.5 

2 

5.6 

5.5 

2.88 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

3 

2 

4.5 

2.5 

4 

3.5 

1.5 

4.5 

2.6 

7.6 

3 

2.6 

3 

4 

2.5 

2.3 

1.5 

1.6 
3.6 
4.5 
3.5 
4 

3 

4 

4 

3.5 

3.6 

Aigentine 

...  .do..     . 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

«'L             Do 

do 

Do 

1 

E .    Augusta . 

Wichita,  Kans.... 
Delivered 

0.62 

Nfltionfll  Oil  Cn 

m      Belleville 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

.■•    BurUngame 

do 

Do 

'■         Concordia 

do. 

Do 

I'^porift 

do 

Do 

Florence 

do 

Do 

Fredonia 

do. 

Do 

Girard 

do 

Do 

Goodland 

do 

Do. 

Herington 

do 

Do. 

Helton 

do 

Do 

Junction  City  . . . 

do 

Do. 

Kingman 

do 

Do. 

Leavenworth 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do 

Marion 

do 

Do. 

Mcpherson.... 

do 

Do. 

Minneapolis 

do 

Do. 

Neodesha 

do        

Do. 

Newton 

.do 

Do. 

Osage  City 

do 

Do. 

Oswego 

..    .do     .      .      . 

Do. 

Ottawa 

do 

Do. 

Do 

Kansas  City 

do 

1.2 
1.06 

Do. 
Do 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pfabody 

do     

Do. 

Pittsburg... 

do 

Do. 

Pleasanton.... 

do 

Do. 

Sabetha 

do 

Do. 

!'■  Marys 

do 

Do. 

Topeka 

do 

Do 

_,    Do 

do 

Do 

Washington 

do 

Do. 

Wichita 

do 

Do. 

n„Jr™^V^y^  higher  ffrade.    Also  sells  "Perfection"  oil — ^no  price  given — which  is  known  to  be  a 
common  lower  grade. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate.  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 
gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 

Maker. 

Augusta 

1,718 
762 
631 

1,341 
42,938 

3,257 
4,285 
1,861 
1,018 
1,268 

9,487 
1, 0.51 
10,272 
7,280 
1,147 

204,731 
204,731 
204,731 
204,731 
1,822 

2,046 
28,301 
13,189 

4,603 
19,446 

19,446 
S24 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 
7i 
84 
8i 
8i 

Cents. 
10 
12 
10 
10 
64 

10 
12 
10 
12 
10 

10 
15 
9 
14 
11 

10 

9 

8 

10 

15 

13 
74 
12 
11 
9 

12 
15 
12 
15 
15 

Cents. 
2.5 
3.5 
1.5 
1.5 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1.5 
5 
2 
2 
.5 

3 

2 

1 

1.5 

4.5 

4.5 

1 

3 

2.5 

1.5 

3 

3.5 

2.5 

5 

6.5 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do             .  ... 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

CampbellsvlUe . . 
Covington 

Cynthlana 

...do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.do. 

8 
9 
8 
10 
9 

8i 
10 

7 
U2 
lOi 

7 

7 

7 
8i 
lOi 

8i 

6i 

9 

8i 

7i 

9 
Hi 

9i 
10 

84 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Elizabethtown 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Plemingsburg . . . 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.do 

Do. 

Hopkinsville 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do      

do 

Chas.  C.  StoU  Oil  Co. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Morganfleld 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Paris       

do 

Do. 

Paducah 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Scottsville      .    - 

do 

Do. 

Shelby  ville '       3,016 

Somerset j       3,384 

Uniontown    1       l..'i32 

do 

Do.           ■    '  :■ 

do 

Do.               i 

do 

Do. 

LOUISIANA. 


Amite 

1,547 
8,212 
1,539 

1,256 
1,029 

847 

5,428 
8,253 
1,850 

134 
124 
134 

104 
9 

104 

14 
12 
114 

18 
16 
15 

15 
12 

15 

16 
15 
15 

4.50 

2.5 

1.75 

3.60 
3 

4.5 

2 
3 
2.5 

Standard  Oi^  Co. 

Houma           

do 

Do. 

do 

Waters -Heroe   Oil 

Lake  Providence 
Mandeville 

Mansfield 

Vicksburg 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

1 
1.1 

Co.2 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Record  Oil  Co. 

Waters -Pierce   Oi' 

Co. 
Do. 

Thlbodaux 

Delivered 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

White  Castle  .... 

New  Orleans 

1 

Do. 

MAINE. 


878 

937 

21,850 

4,615 

2,280 

.    16,145 

1,828 

1,552 

4,758 

448 

0.56 

104 
94 
9i 

^4 

1 
in 

12 
12 
12 
14 
11 

12 
14 
14 
15 
12 

1.19 

2.50 

2.50 

3 

1.76 

2.60 

4 

3 

2.26 

1.76 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Alfred 

Delivered  . 

Do. 

do 

Belfast 

do 

Do. 

Berwick 

do. 

Do. 

Biddeford 

do 

Do. 

Bluehill   

Boston . . 

4 

Do. 

Bridgtou 

Caribou 

Delivered' 

Do. 

do 

Do.     . 

Clinton.........". 

do 

Do. 

1  May  be  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 

2  This  company  Is  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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MAINE— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

g&on. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

g^lon. 

Retail 
price 

g^lon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

5,311 

759 
2,714 
4,686 
3,228 

23,761 
3,005 
2,082 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 
14 
13 
12 
14 
13 

12 
12 
13 
15 
14 

14 
12 
12 
13 
12 

14 
14 
12 
12 
13 

12 

Cents. 

'"i'm 

2.50 
2.26 
3 

2.76 
1.76 
3.50 
4.76 
2.76 

3.75 
2.76 
2.60 
3.50 
2 

2.10 

3 

2 

2.25 

2.75 

2.90 

Standard  Oil  Co 

.  .do. 

10 
9i 
11* 
10 

9i 
lOi 
9i 
8i 
Hi 

Si 

ll 
9i 
10 

Hi 
11 
10 
9J 
lOi 

Si 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

MacMas 

.do   . 

Do 

McRiUs   

1} 

Kttsfield 

2,208 

6,078 
3,188 
2,688 
2,069 
9,477 

1,623 
2,088 
1,273 

Delivered 

Standard  Oil  Co 

2 

Liberty  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

South  Berwick.. 

Delivered 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Waterville 

do 

Do. 

Winterport 

Winthrop 

Wiscasset 

Boston  . 

0.4 

Do. 

Do. 

do: 

Do. 

Woodlords 

do 

Do. 

2,274 
2,668 

do 

Do. 

York 

0.6 

Jenney  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

MARYLAND. 


ATlTlflpnlis 

8,402 
508,957 
608,957 
17,128 

1,331 

9,296 
9,296 
13,591 
13,691 
2,181 

1,170 

1,243 

1,696 

665 

449 

1,472 

Delivered 

9 

7i 
■Ji 
6i 

1i 

Si 
»10 
8 
8 
8 

Si 
9i 
9i 
8J 
9 

8i 

12 
9 
10 
10 

10 

10 

12i 

10 

12 

12 

12 
12 
14 
10 
10 

10 

3 

1.50 
2.50 
3.60 

2.60 

1.60 

2.60 

2 

4 

4 

3.50 
2.50 
4.50 
1.25 

1 

1.50 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Baltimore 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Cmnberland 

do 

Atlantic      Refining 

EllicottCitv 

do 

Co.2 
Standard  OU  Co. 

rrederick 

..  .do. 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Hagerstown 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Lonaconing  

do 

Oakland 

..do 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Oxford 

do 

Do. 

Snow  Hill 

do 

Do. 

Taneytowii 

.  .do. 

Do. 

Upper  Marlboro. 

do 

Do. 

Wflliamsport 

do  .  .  . . 

Do. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abington 

4,489 
5,028 
6,813 
7,061 
11,335 

2,446 
2,059 
13,884 
2,776 
560,892 

Delivered 

Si 

n 

8i 

9i 

n 

8i 
9 
9J 
9 

12 
12 
11 
11 
U 

11 
12 
11 
11 
12 

2.75 
3.25 
1.75 
2.25 
1.75 

1.75 

3.75 

2 

1.75 

3 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Amherst 

do 

Do. 

Afldover  .. 

do 

Do. 

Athol "" 

do 

Do. 

Attleboro.... 

do 

Do. 

Ayer  .... 

do 

Do. 

Barre.... 

do 

Do. 

Beverly... 

do 

Do. 

Baierica.. 

do 

Do. 

Boston 

do 

Do. 

Y.iia- 


1  Probably  a  wholesale  dealer. 

2This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

*  Possibly  a  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Whole- 
sale, 
price 

Ser 
Ion. 


Ketail 
price 

Ser 
_    Ion. 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 
Ser 
Ion. 


Maker. 


Boston 

Brockton . . . 

Brookfield.. 

Cambridge  . 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Gambridgeport . 
Canton 


Chicopee 

Dalton 

Danvers 

East  Boston 

Easthampton 

East  Lexington., 
East  Weymouth , 

Edgartown 

Everett 

Falmouth 


Fitchburg 

Poxboro 

Framingham. 
Georgetown . . 
Gloucester 


Hingham. . . 

Hudson 

Hyannis 

Hyde  Park . 
Ipswich .... 


Lancaster . . . 
Lawrence . . . 

Do 

Do 

Leominister . 

Lowell 

Do 

Do 

Lynn 

Do 


Maiden... 

Do 

Manchester  . . 

Mansfield 

Marblehead . . 

Mattapoisett  . 

Medfleld 

Medford 

Melrose 

Methuen 


Millbury 

MUford 

Nantucket  ... 
New  Bedford . 
Newton 


North  Adams. . . 
Northampton  .. 
North  Andover. 

Norwood 

Orange 


560,892 
40,063 
3,062 
91,886 
91,886 

91,886 
91,886 
91,886 


4,584 

19,167 
3,014 
8,542 


1,209 
24,336 
3,500 

31,531 
3,266 

11,302 
1,900 

26,121 

6,059 
5,454 


13,244 
4,658 

2,478 
62,559 
62,559 
62,569 
12,392 

94,969 
94,969 
94,969 
68,513 
68,513 

33,664 
33,664 
2,622 
4,006 
7,682 

1,061 

2,926 

18,244 

12,962 

7,512 

4,460 
11,376 

3,006 
62,442 
33,587 

24,200 
18,643 
4,243 
5,480 
5,520 


Delivered  . 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


Cents. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 

-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

New  Bedford. 
Delivered  .... 
Boston 

Delivered  .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1.2 


do 

....do 

Boston 

Delivered  . 
do 


1.2 


.....do 

do 

Boston 

Delivered  . 
Boston 

Delivered  . 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 


0.64 


0.62 


do 

do 

Boston 

Delivered  . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Boston 

Delivered 

Boston 

New  Bedford. 

Delivered 

do 


0.66 
1 


do 

do 

do 

Boston 

Delivered  , 


UOi 
8 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

8» 

8} 

8J 

9 

9 

8» 


7i 

m 

8i 
10 

9i 
9i 
9i 
9J 
9i 

9i 
9i 
10 
9 
9i 

9 

f 
9i 


Cents. 
12 
13 
10 
11 
12 

U 
13 
12 
11 
12 

U 
11 
11 
12 
11 

12 
12 
14 
10 
12 

12 
11 
12 
12 
12 

13 
12 
14 
11 
12 

12 
11 
12 
12 
12 

12 
U 
12 
12 
12 

11 
11 
12 
12 
11 

13 
13 
11 
12 
13 

11 
11 
15 
13 
13 

12 
12 
12 

n 

12 


Cents. 
3 

2.50 
2 
2 


2 
4 
3 
2 
3.26 

2.26 

2.50 

2 

3 

2.26 

2.75 

4.50 

3 

1.60 

8 

2.50 
1.60 
2.76 
2.75 
2.75 

3.75 

2.75 

2.8 

2 

2.75 

3 

1.75 

2.36 

2.75 

2.38 

2.75 
1.75 
2.76 


2 

2 

2.44 

2.50 

2 

3.26 

3.50 

2 

3 

3.75 

2 

1.75 
4.25 
3.50 


3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
1.60 
3.25 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Saml.  Walker  &  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Saml.  Walker  &  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do.    • 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  England  OilCo. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Saml.  Walker  &  Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Jenney  Mfg.  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


'  Probably  a  higher  grade. 


'r 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gtfilon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fteight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

11,623 
21,766 
9,592 
4,247 
23,899 

23,899 
36,966 
35,966 
61,643 
10,025 

6,442 
31,036 
9,290 
8,263 
9,706 

8,804 
7,106 
5,013 
7,248 
6,058 

118,421 
118,421 
118,421 
118,421 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 

7i 

9} 
10 
9i 

f 
9 
9 
9 

P 

Ii 

9 

9 

8J 

8i 

9 

9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

Cents. 
11 
11 
13 
13 

■      12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

13 
12 
10 
11 
11 

12 
11 
12 
12 
13 

11 
12 
11 
10 

Cents. 
2 

2.50 
3.25 
3 
2.75 

2.76 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3.75 
2.76 

3.26 
2 

3 

2.25 
3.50 
3 

4 

2 
3 
2 
1 

Pittsfleld 

do 

Plymouth 

Provincetown . . . 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.      ... 

Do 

Do 

do 

galem 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Southbridge 

Stoughton 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

Wakefield 

do 

Do 

Ware 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Webster 

do 

Do 

West  Springfield. 

do 

Babcoek  Oil  Co 

Williamstown... 

do 

Winchester 

do..; 

Do. 

Wittthrop 

do 

Do 

Worcester 

do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

MICHIGAN. 


"I. 

9,664 
4,619 

14,609 
1,241 

27,628 

3,282 
6,562 
4,686 
1,170 
6,997 

906 
1,330 

960 
2,079 
4,092 

6,489 
1,635 
6,216 
3,231 

285,704 

286,704 
285,704 
285,704 
286,704 
2,134 

2,408 
3,380 
4,783 
87,566 
1,716 

10 

^i 

7i 

f 

8 
8J 
8i 
7 
10 

7i 
8i 
8 
11 
7i 

10 

6i 

6 

6 

5} 

6 

74 

8 
9J 
8 
6i 
104 

12 
10 
10 
12 
10 

12 
10 
10 
9 
12 

10 
10 
10 
13 
10 

12 
10 
12 
16 

10 

8 
7 

10 
8 

10 

9 
14 
10 
10 
13 

2 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2 

4 

1.60 

1.60 

2 
2 

2.50 

1.76 

2 

2 

2.60 

2 

3     ■ 
3.60 
1.60 

3.50 

2 

1 

4.60 

2 

2.50 

1 

4.25 

2 

3.60 

2.50 

&  '■'■ 

Albion  

do 

Do 

Ann  Aibor 

Badaxe 

do 

Do. 

llliVf 

do 

B.  A.  Pott  Oil  Co. 

Bay  City 

.  ...do 

Do. 

Belding 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

n,   W\ 

Benton  Harbor.. 

Big  Rapids 

Birmingham 

Cadillac 

do 

Do. 

h  W- 

do 

Do. 

n  w 

do 

Do. 

fc  m-^ 

do 

Do. 

u  **' 

Carson  City 

CassopoUs 

Cedar  Springs... 

Charlevoix 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Chelsea 

do 

R.  A.  Pott  Oil  Co. 

II  n 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Dt'  6 

do 

Do. 

II  B 

do 

Do. 

H  B 

do 

Do. 

I  r 

do 

Do. 

Hj; 

do 

Do. 

f 

Coldwater 

Crystal  Falls.... 

Detroit 

do 

Do. 

Iron    Mountain, 
Mich. 

U 

Do. 
Do. 

k 

Do 

do 

Do. 

0 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Greenslade  Oil  Co. 

„    Do 

do 

Scofleld,S.&T. 

Duiand 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Fenton 

do 

Do. 

il 

Gladstone 
Grand  Haven!.'! 
Grand  Rapids.. 
Grayling :. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Scofleld,S.&T. 

k. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gcSlon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Eetall 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

^Sg&t 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 

Maker. 

Harbor  Springs. . 

1,643 
1,077 
7,790 
1,419 
935 

3,227 
1,114 
1,226 
1,025 
3,829 

10,068 
4,370 

12,818 
2,363 
1,334 

6,576 
6,935 
4,287 
1,755 
1,267 

1,109 
19,158 

2,051 
42,345 

3,388 

639 

2,400 

9,407 

1,832 

13,119 

1,481 
1,113 
7,378 

Delivered 

Omte. 

CmU. 
H 

8 
7i 

8 

■n 

10} 
8 
8i 

?! 
?! 

8 

8j 
9? 
8 
9i 
lOi 

9 

7 

lOi 

II 

10 
8i 

11 
8 
9J 

8 

Cewts. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
14 
10 
10 

12 
10 
12 
10 
11 

10 
13 
10 
12 
16 

12 
10 
12 
10 
9 

12 
12 
14 
10 
9 

10 
9 
11 

Cents. 
0.50 
1.60 
2 
2 
2.60 

2 

2.60 

3.25 

2 

1.50 

2.25 
2.50 
2.25 
2.60 
2.2 

1.75 
3.25 
1.50 
2.50 
5.50 

1.70 
3 
1 

2.60 
.50 

2 

3.60 
3 
2 
.60 

2 

1.50 

3 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Holland 

do 

Do 

Holly 

do 

Do 

Lakeview 

do 

Do 

Lapeer  

do 

Do 

Leslie 

do 

Do 

Mancelona 

do 

Do. 

Marcellns 

do 

Do 

Marine  City 

Marquette 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Menominee 

do 

Do 

do 

R.  A.  Pott  Oil  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.8 

Paragon  Ref.  Co.i 

Negaunee 

Niles           

do 

do        

Do 

NorthvUle 

do 

Do. 

Ontonagon 

do 

Do. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Delivered 

1.3 

Do. 

Port  Huron. . 

Do. 

Reed  City 

Saginaw 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Paragon  Ref.  Co." 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Traverse  City  ... 

do 

do 

Do. 

West  Bay  City... 
Whitehall 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Williamston 

do 

Do. 

YpsUanti 

do 

Do. 

MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea 

4,600 
2,681 
3,769 
1,179 
1,239 

1,426 
2,060 
6?,  969 
3,040 
6,072 

1,428 
2,495 
1,756 
1,202 
1,102 

1,385 

2,223 

10,599 

556 

202,718 

9i 
11» 

91 
10 

9 

9i 

H 
11* 

11 
10 
lOJ 

11 

9i 

12 

10 

10 
9i 
8i 

IH 

15 

13 

15 

13 

12 
15 
10 
"15 
15 

15 
12 
14 

m 

12 

14 

15 

13 

12i 

12 

2 

3.25 

3.;5 

4.50 

3.50 

2.60 
2.75 
3 
•5.75 
3.26 

........ 

3.25 
1.50 
2.50 

2 
5 
3 
3 
3.60 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Alexandria 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Caledonia 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Chatfleld 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Duluth 

do  

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Fergus  Falls 

do 

Do. 

2.08 

Do. 

Hutchinson 

Delivered 

Do. 

Jackson 

do      

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Lanesboro 

do 

Do. 

Long  Prairie  .... 
Luveme 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Mazeppa 

Minneapolis 

do 

do 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
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Table  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  {150-degree  test  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Continued. 


MINNESOTA— Ctontinned. 


lis 

Pj          Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gtOlon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gtSlon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 

Maker. 

f 

W      UnntoviHon         .  _ 

2,146 
3,730 
1,934 
6,403 
1,211 

3,210 
1,110 
1,247 
2,536 
1,038 

1,278 
1,319 
7,525 
6,843 
1,062 

2,220 
1,511 
1,770 
8,663 
2,607 

163, 065 
12,318 
1,911 
3,278 
2,528 

1,260 
1,288 
19,714 
2,962 
1,U9 

Delivered 

Centa. 

Cents. 
11 
12i 
llj 
10 
10 

9i 
9} 
12 
10 

9i 

10 
11» 
9i 
8 
10 

1 

lOJ 
lOJ 

8 

104 
lOi 
10 

9i 

f 
8 

m 

94 

CeiUs. 
15 
15 
15 
13 
10 

12 
11 
15 
16 
12 

12 
15 
13 
10 
12 

16 
14 
12 
14 
14 

12 
13 
14 
10 
13 

11 
11 
10 
16 
12 

CenU. 
4 

2.50 
3.25 
3 

2.50 

1.60 

3 

5 

2.60 

2 

3.25 

3.50 

2 

2 

4.50 

3.60 

3 

3.25 

3.75 

4 
1.50 

"'3.' so' 

1.60 

2 

2 

4.60 

2.50 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

Do 

li 

do 

Do. 

Wow  mm              .  _ 

do 

Do 

do 

Ctomplanters  Oil  Co 

,  P   Northfleld 

I  r      NorthStPaul... 

I         OrtonvUle 

I         Kpestone 

do 

do 

Do 

..  ..do           ...  . 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Ii 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

H        RedWmg 

1^       Eoehester 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

k 

1 

1     Sauk  Center 

1     Springfield 

1     ^ring  Valley . . . 

f     SLCloud 

StJames 

1    StPaul 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

It 

do 

Do. 

Ik 
k 

1     StUlwater 

1     Tracy 

Minneapolis 

Delivered  ...  . 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

k 

P     Two  Harbors.... 
'      Wabflriia 

do 

Do. 

k 

do 

Do. 

*,.,       Waterville 

do 

Do. 

&.     Whitebear  Lake. 

do 

Do. 

U 

do 

Do. 

k 

Virginia 

do        

Do. 

k 

i     Zmnbiota 

do 

Do. 

h 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Amory 

1,211 

2,872 

5,467 

775 

6,484 

1,093 
1,661 
7,642 
4,175 
7,816 

2,078 
1,616 

14 

Hi 

lli 

14 

14 

14 
14 
114 
13 

U44 

12 

134 

114 

114 

144 

14 
104 
94 
114 

18 
15 
14 
20 
20 

20    ■ 

20 

134 

14 

17 

17 
20 
15 
16 
20 

20 

4 

3.50 

2.50 

6 

6 

6 
6 
2 
1 
2.50 

6 

6.60 

3.50 

3.50 

5.50 

6 

Bay  St.  Louis.... 

do 

Do. 

Bilo}d 

do 

Do 

Brandon 

do 

Do. 

Columbus 

do 

Do. 

CrystalspringB... 

do 

Do. 

Glbster  ..T!:... 

da 

Do. 

Greenville 

do 

Do. 

Hattiesburg ...  . 

do 

Do. 

luka f. 

do 

Do. 

Kosciusko;... 

do 

Do. 

Lexington 

do 

Do. 

Mosspoint 

do 

Do. 

Oxford 

1,825 
663 

600 
14,834 
14,834 
3,813 

Do. 

Ripley 

do 

Do. 

Shnqualak 

do 

Do. 

Vicksbuig.. 

do 

Do. 

„  Do 

do 

124 
17 

3 
5.50 

Do. 

Watervalley 

do 

Do. 

1 175  degrees  test. 
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Table  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  {160-degree  test  or  less,  (he 
common  lower  grade,  unless  indicaied) — Continued. 


MISSOURI. 


Town.. 

Popular 
tion,1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 
gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gtSlon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

^SgSt 

de- 
ducted, 

gEUlon. 

Maker. 

AshgTove 

1,039 

6,191 
1,902 
3,168 
4,815 

3,854 
5,651. 
2,137 

Delivered 

Omta. 

Oente. 
113J 

10 
10} 
lOi 
11 

lOJ 
114 
Hi 

816 

lOJ 
10 

lOi 

11 

10 

llj 

? 

»13} 

Hi 

12 

8i 

8i 

lOi 
lOi 
11 
114 
10 

^ 

10 

11 

814 

lOi 

US 

lU 

<15 
10 
10 

10 

?l 

7i 
12 

Cents. 
20 

16 
13 
13 
16 

13 

17 

Cenis. 
6i 

6 
2i 

f 
f- 

Waters-PIeroe     Oil 
Co.s 
Do 

do 

Bowling  Green.. 
Butler 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

do 

Waters-HerceOilCo. 
Standard  Oil  On 

Carrollton 

do 

Columbia 

do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co 

Eldorado  Springs 

Kansas  City 

Delivered  i 

1.4 

"Emmfl 

20 

15 

14 

16 
15 
16 
13 

15 
16 
16 
15 
13 

17i 

15 

15 

10 

10 

15 
15 
15 
18 
12i 

16 
16 
16 
15 
17 

12 
17 
16 

16 
16 

18 
13 
IS 
16 
10 

12 
10 
12 
9 
20 

5 

a 

4 

li 

4i 

6 

3i 

3.60 

4i 
4 

4 
3i 
3 

li 

u 

4i 

4i 

4 

4 

2i 

« 

4 
3 

li 

2.20 

3.40 
2.90 

1.30 

% 
1 

2 

Do 

1,778 

1,256 

4,883 
1,780 
1,672 
1,406 

1,406 

669 

907 

1,805 

6,974 

9,664 

26,023 

26,023 

163,752 

163,752 

673 
1,507 
1,345 
2,126 
2,407 

749 
5,131 
1,290 
1,757 
3,116 

1,929 
1,206 
1,189 

1,397 
1,065 

1,878 
2,002 
3,478 
1,080 
102,979 

102,979 
575,238 
576,238 
676,238 
1,126 

do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Standard  and  W.  P. 

Oil  Co. 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  fjn 

Festus 

do 

Pulton 

do 

Gallatin 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

do 

Grant  City 

Greenfield 

do 

Do 

do 

Waters- PierceOil  Co 

Holden 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

MarysvUle 

Delivered 

0.9 

Do. 

Huntsville. ...... 

Do 

do 

Scofleld,  S.  &  T. 

Jefferson  City  . . . 

do 

Waters- Pierce  Oil  Co 

do 

Pa.  Refining  Co. 

Do 

do 

do..„ 

Do 

do 

do , 

Do. 

Lagrange 

do 

Do. 

Laplata 

do 

Do. 

do 

liberty 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Louisiana 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Milan 

do 

Monett 

do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co . 

Monroe  City 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Norbome 

Paris 

Kansas  City 

Hannibal 

St.  Joseph 

do 

1.3 

1.1 
1.6 

1.7 

Great  Western  Oil 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Pattonsburg 

Do. 
Do. 

Pleasanthill 

Do. 

Richmond 

do 

Do. 

Rockport 

do 

Do. 

St.  Joseph 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

St.  Louis 

do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Sarcoxie 

do 

iMay  be  Eupion  oil;  only  one  reported. 
2  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

SBupion  ou,  reported  as  150°  test:  Brilliant  oil,  the  more  common  grade  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil 
Co.  is  stated  by  some  dealers  to  test  about  110° 
<£ocene— higher  grade. 
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Table  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  {150-degree  test  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade,  unkss  indicated) — Continued. 


MISSOURI— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gsulon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gifilon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gEiIlon. 

Maker. 

Sarannah 

Springfield 

Do 

1,886 

23,267 

23,267 

616 

1,168 

3,016 
1,160 
2,902 
1,502 

Cents. 

Cents. 

lOi 

US 

m 
m 

114 

94 
114 
12 

94 
10 

Cents. 
15 
18 
15 
124 
17 

12 
15 
15 
13 
15 

Cents. 
44 

I 
2 
34 

24 

14 

3 

34 

4.3 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Scofleld. 

...do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Btewartsville  — 
Vsndalia 

Washington 

Wellsville 

Westplama 

do              .  .. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

St.Louis,Mo 

.  ...do 

2 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co 
Do. 

St  Louis      

2 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

York 

Springfield 

0.62 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

MONTANA. 


9,453 
3,221 

20 
20 
22 
20 
20 

21 
23 
22 
22 
20 

20 

254 

24 

20 

26 

25 
25 
25 
23 
25 

25 
30 
26 
26 
25 

25 
30 
33 
26 
35 

6 
5 
3 
3 
6 

4 
7 
3 
3 
5 

5 

44 

9 

5 

9 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

3,419 
30,470 

30,470 
1,324 
14,930 
10,770 
2,526 

2,778 
4,366 

995 
5,152 

568 

do 

Do. 

Butte 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do. 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Helena 

-do               .  . 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Kalispell 

do 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

livingston 

Missoula 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

PMlipsbnrg 

Eed  Lodge 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Virginia  City*... 

do 

Do. 

NEBRASKA. 


Alliance 

2,535 
1,477 
2,664 
7,875 
2,970 

1,571 

3,522 

731 

621 

3,022 

7,241 
1,200 
1,634 
819 
3,007 

626 
40,169 
40,169 
7,380 
3,883 

Delivered  . 

14 
6124 
11 
114 
11 

134 

114 

621 

114 

11 

11 

114 

12 

114 

13i 

11 
10 
10 
10 
12 

18 
15 
15 
15 
14 

17 
16 
25 
15 
15 

15 
15 
16 
20 
20 

4 

3 

34 
34 

4 

f 

4 

34 

3 

If 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Ashland 

Omaha,  Nebr 

do 

1.3 
1.8 

Do. 

Auburn 

Do. 

Beatrice 

Delivered 

Do. 

Blair 

do 

Do. 

Central  City 

do 

Do. 

Columbus . 

do         

Do. 

Crawford 

do 

Do. 

Dorchester 

do 

Do. 

Jails  City 

do           

Do. 

Fremont 

do 

Do. 

Friend 

...  .do 

Do. 

Geneva 

do 

Do. 

Gothenburg 

Holdrege 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Delivered  .       -  . 

4.9 

Do. 
Do. 

Indianola  . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Delivered 

5.04 

Do. 

Lincoln... 

15 
124 
15 
15 

6 

2.50 
6 
3 

Do. 

,  Do :;:; 

do 

Do. 

Nebraska  City... 

do 

Do. 

Norfolk 

do 

Do. 

iMay  be  Enpion  oil;  only  one  reported. 

'Jiupion  oil,  reported  as  150°  test:  Brilliant  oil,  the  more  common  grade  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil. 
wi.  IS  stated  by  some  dealers  to  test  about  110°. 
°inis  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  OU  Co. 
'Not  on  railroad. 


,_. :—- =-toil,  176°. 
inis  may  be  a  higher  grade.   Crawford  is  near  Wyoming,  473  miles  from  Omaha  on  the  main  line 
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-  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  (150-degreees  test  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated)— Continued. 


NEBRASKA— Continued. 


Town. 

Popular 
ion,  1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate.if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 

Maker. 

Omaha 

102,555 
102,555 
102,555 
102,555 
102,555 

860 

861 

1,475 

1,154 

1,697 

2,100 
1,064 
5,132 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 
10 

if 
12 

9 

lli 
11 

Ih 
lli 

Cents. 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 

15 
18 
16 
15 
16 

14 
16 
15 

Cents. 
3 

4.60 
3.60 
3.50 
3.50 

3 

4.60 

3.75 

3 

4 

3 

3.60 

3.60 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Do 

do        

Do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do      

do 

Scofield  S  &T 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Randolph 

...  .do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

St.  Paul      

Omaha,  Nebr 

do 

H 

2.2 

Do. 

Stromsburg 

Tekamah 

Do. 

Delivered 

Do. 

Wahoo 

.    .do           

Do 

Wilber 

do 

Do. 

York 

do 

Do. 

NEVADA. 


2,100 
2,695 

Reno,  Nev 

do 

1.6 
0.96 

21i 
I27i 

30 
36 

6.9 
6.64 

Virginia  City.... 

Do. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bartlett 

Belmont 

Canaan 

Glaremont. . 
Concord 

Conway 

Epping 

Exeter 

Farmin^on 
Haverhill . . 

Hinsdale  ... 

Keene 

Laconia 

Littleton  . . . 
Manchester. 

Marlboro . . . 

Newport 

Portsmouth 

Tilton 

Winchester . 

Wolfboro  . . . 


Delivered  , 

....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 


1,013 
1,294 
1,444 
6,498 
19, 632 

3,164 
1,641 
4,922 
2,266 
3,414 

1,933 
9,166 
8,042 
4,066 
66,987 


1,524   do. 

3,126    do. 

10,637   do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1, 
2,274 


2,390 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


10 
9i 
9i 
84 

n 

10 
9i 
9i 
9J 
10 

8J 
10.1 
9? 
9 
9J 


4 

2» 
4} 
2i 
24 

3 

2} 
2* 
2} 
2 

3i 
Si 

1* 
4 
2} 


4 
2J 
2i 
3 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Jenney  Mfg.  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
IndependentRei.Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Bayonne  ... 
Belvidere  ..■ 

Beverly 

Bloomfleld  . 
Bordentown 

Bridgeton . . 

Do 

Burlington . 
Camden 

Do 


32,722 

902 

1,960 

9,668 

4,110 

13,913 

13,913 

7,392 

75,935 

76,935 

Delivered 

....do 

...do.... 
....do.... 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


10 

2 

12 

34 

10 

24 

11 

24 

9 

2 

11 

24 

10 

14 

10 

3 

10 

1 

8 

1 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Ref.Co.' 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Crew,Leviok&CS. 


1  Probably  a  higher  grade  or  includes  charge  for  barrel. 
SThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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NEW  JERSEY— Continued. 


i 
*               Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gsillon. 

Eetail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

'^•1*'    CapeMay 

J  wt    BastOrange 

.*  M-  Elizabeth 

2,267 
21,506 
62,130 

Cents. 

Oenie. 
9 

f 

9 

9 

9 

8i 

7 

8 

8 

9 
9 
9 
9 

8i 

Si 
?l 

if 

9 

8 
9 

9 

noi 

Hi 
Si 
9 

9 

9 

9 

8i 

9 

9 

9 

8i 

9 

7 

8 

P 

Cents. 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 

12 
12 

9 
10 

9 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

11 
10 
10 
15 
10 

13 
10 
U 
10 
11 

9 
14 
12 
11 

n 
11 

10 
12 
12 
11 

12 
12 
10 
12 
9 

10 
12 
10 
10 

Cents. 
3 

f 

2 

2 

3 

f 

2 

1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3i 

2i 

4} 
li 

n 

2 
2 
2 

0 

11 
2 

2 

1 
3 

f 

3 
3 

2 

2 
3i 
24 
2 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

■wiiE    Gaifiela 

8,604 

2,474 
10,596 
69,364 
206,433 
206,438 

3,413 
4,637 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

^  v^^^frinonvlllc 

do 

Do. 

I  ^^^•••■" 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

'  l^K""    '^"° 

do .' 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

^Jp''Long  Branch 

~r    Milbum 

8,872 
2,837 

10,683 
11,266 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

L      Millville 

do 

Do. 

fe,     Morristown 

do  

Crew,  Levick  &  Co. 

uUlK'    Mount  Holly . 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

246,070 
246,070 

246,070 
246,070 
20,006 

do 

Do. 

W         Do 

do 

Do. 

1          Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

—       New  Brunswick. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

\^  Hainfleld 

{  1     Newton 

15,369 

4,376 
24,l4l 
24,141 
24,141 
106,171 

105,171 

105,171 

17,699 

2,182 

3,244 

5,428 
4,4U 
5,811 
2,792 
73,307 

23,094 
6,889 
4,087 
1,371 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

J  1     Orange 

do 

Do. 

"  P          Do 

do     

Do. 

r.     j                        Do 

do 

Do. 

^[l(.      PateiBon 

t'fc         Do 

do 

Do. 

do        

Do. 

!  1         Do 

do 

Do. 

*  r    Perth Amboy.... 

do 

Do. 

„  I     Pleasantville.... 
AM    Earitan 

.  ..  do        

Do. 

do 

Do. 

fTKi-  Kedbank  

do   

Do. 

J  ■:      Rutherford 

do 

Do. 

»  f      Salem 

do 

Do. 

J  m    SouthKiver 

'  '    Trenton 

do   

Do. 

do         

Do. 

f         WestHoboken.. 

do 

Do. 

J  :       WeatOrange 

do        

Do. 

»          Woodbury 

do 

Do. 

1^    Woodstown 

do 

Do. 

NEW  YORK. 


Akron 

1,585 
20,929 
2,171 
1,785 
1,190 

39,647 
39,647 
1,192 
3,398 
352,387 

74 
84 
84 
74 
74 

74 

7 

94 

84 

84 

9 

11 
12 
10 

11 

9 

9 

13 

10 

12 

14 

if 

1.50 

2 

3.50 

1.50 

3.50 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Amsterdam 

do 

Do. 

Athens 

.  .    do           

Do. 

Attica 

do 

Do. 

Belmont... 

do 

Do. 

Bingbamton 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Brewster 

do            ... 

Do. 

Brockport 

do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.a 

Bnfialo 

do 

Star  Oil  Co. 

'Higher  grade. 


2  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
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or  less,  the 


NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
Uoh.lQOO. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

^Sg&t 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

Buffalo 

852,387 

852,387 

362,387 

1,678 

2,105 

3,030 
2,896 
1,382 
1,913 
2,327 

28,910 
2,868 
1,966 

2,735 
1,502 

3,633 

2,888 

1,291 

11,616 

11,616 

2,929 
2,879 
35,672 
2,489 

Delivered 

Cente. 

Cents. 
8 
8 
8 
8i 
8 

9 
1101 

9 
8 

6} 

8 

8J 

8 
6i 

8i 
10 
8 

7 
7 

9 
8 
7 
9 
9 

? 
9 
8i 
8i 

9 

P 

8i 

f 

8 

9i 

'i 
i\ 

7 
8 

7* 

7 
8 
8i 

Si 

7i 

OeiUe. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 

11 
13 
10 
12 
10 

10 
12 
11 

12 
10 

10 
12 
U 
10 
10 

12 
10 
10 

u 

12 

10 
9 
13 
11 
10 

11 
10 
11 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
9 
12 

14 
11 
10 
10 
11 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
16 
12 

10 
10 
10 

Cents. 
2 
2 
2 
.8 
3 

2 

2.76 

3 

3 

2 

3.50 
3.50 
2.50 

4 
3.50 

1.50 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 
2 
3 
2 
3 

2 
2 

2.40 
2.50 
1.60 

2 

L80 

2.60 

2 

2i 

U 

? 

1 
1.8 

4i 

2i 
2i 

3i 

2 
24 

It 
U 
2.70 
3.50 

.50 
2.50 
2.50 

Standard  OU  Co. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do  

Do 

Cambridge 

Canajoharie 

0.7 

Do. 

Delivered 

Do 

do 

Do 

Carthage 

."lido::::::::.::: 

Cattamugus 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

Cobleskill 

do 

Do. 

Cohoes 

do 

. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Cornwall  on  tiie 

do 

Do, 

Hudson. 
Coxsackie 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

DansTille 

do 

Vaeuum  Oil  Co  * 

Dobbs  Ferry 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

Dunkirk 

do 

Do 

do...^  . 

Do 

East  Fatchogue  . 

do 

Do. 

Ellen  vlUe 

do... 

Do 

Flmirfl 

do 

Do. 

Fairport 

do.. 

Vacuum  OU  Co.* 

Par  Rockaway . , , 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Frankfort 

2,664 
4,127 
1,214 
6,281 
10,433 

2,400 

12,613 

18,349 

5,565 

6,206 

1,175 
13,136 
13,136 
13,136 

2,231 

12,545 

do 

Do. 

Fredonia 

do 

Do. 

Friendship 

Fulton 

OilCity.Pa 

Delivered  .    . 

L6 

IndependentEef.Ca 
Standard  OU  Co. 

Geneva 

do 

Do. 

Genesee 

do 

Vacuum  OU  Co.' 

Glenns  Falls 

Gloversville 

do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

Herkimer 

do 

Do. 

Homer 

do 

Do. 

Honeoye  Falls. . . 

do 

Do. 

Ithaca 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

0.7 

Do. 

Islip 

Do. 

do 

Do 

22,892 
22,892 
10,130 

2,110 
24,535 
12,595 
10,381 
16,581 

16,581 
4,300 
6,985 
4,722 
2,032 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Johnstown 

do 

Do. 

Keeseville 

do 

Do. 

Kingston 

do 

Do. 

Lansingburg 

do 

Do. 

Little  Palls 

do 

Lockport 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Lyons 

.do 

Do 

Malone 

do 

Do. 

Mamaroneck 

Massena 

New  York 

0.8 

Do. 
Do. 

Do 

Mayville 

Medina 

943 
4,716 

Jamestown 

Delivered 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

1  May  be  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 

'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

8  Probably  a  higher  grade  or  includes  charge  for  barrel. 
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Town, 

Popular 
ton, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate.  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 

g&on. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gtOlon. 

RetaU 
price 

geSlon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fieight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

4,716 
1,136 

14,522 

973 

1,193 

1,442 

1,346 

1,048 

Ceni«. 

Cents. 
8 
8 

8 

1* 
8 
9i 

8 
9i 

f 

8 

8i 

9 

8i 

7i 

7* 

Si 

8 

8 

^1 
9 
9 
8 

8 

210i 

9i 

8i 

7 

f 
8 
8 
84 

f 
9 
9i 
9i 

f 
8 
8 
8i 

if 
^1 

8J 

8 
8 

rj 

9 

7 
7 
9i 

Cfeife. 
11 
12 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
12 
11 
12 
12 

U 
11 
9 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
12 
12 

10 
12 
U 
12 
10 

10 
13 
12 
12 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 

12 
10 
12 
13 
11 

10 
10 
11 
10 
12 

10 
10 
13 
10 
10 

Cents. 
3 

4 

2 

S.60 
2 
2 
.60 

2 

2.5 

2.60 

4 

4 

2.60 
2 
.50 
2.50 
4.50 

2.50 

1 

1.60 

4 

4 

1.72 

2.26 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1.50 

2.50 

3.60 

3 

2.50 

3 

2 

2 

2.60 

1.82 

3 

3 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

4 

4 

2 

1.60 

3.60 
1.50 
2.50 
3.50 
2.26 

2 

2 

1.75 

2.60 

3 

3 

3 

3.50 

2.50 

3 

Standard  OU  Co. 

HiddlebuTg 

MiddletowB 

Montgomery.... 

Montour  Falls... 
Moravia 

.  do     

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

Mount  Kisco  — 

do 

Do. 

do 

American  Oil  Works. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Newbnrg 

New  Yofl;  City.. 

24,943 
3,437,202 
3,437,202 

3,437,202 

3,437,202 

3,437,202 

9,462 

9,462 

9,462 
22,199 
22,199 
1,931 
4,660 

1,306 
8,434 
7,440 
7,440 
9,386 

9,385 

do 

Do. 

..do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Acme  Oil  Co.i 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Oxford 

do 

Do. 

..do 

Do. 

Phelps 

Titusville,  Pa 

1.16 

AmericanOilWorks. 

Plattsbuig 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

New  York 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

3,843 
7,466 

162,608 
162,608 
15,343 
15,343 

do 

Do. 

KenfiselaervUle 

.do 

Do. 

Sochefiter 

do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.i 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Borne.. 

.<jo       

AmericanOilWorks. 

Do. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Sondont 

do 

Do. 

Eoslyn 

Long  Island  City . 
Delivered 

.68 

Do. 

Souse  Point 

1,675 

Do. 

Eye 

do 

Do. 

^Harbor.... 

1,969 
1,969 

4,251 
12,409 
12,409 
31,682 
31,682 

4,473 
6,619 
2,289 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Salamanca 

do 

Do. 

Saiatoga  Springs. 

do      

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Schenectady.... 

do  

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Sandy  Hill . 

do 

Do. 

Seneca  Palls 

do 

Do. 

Sonthampton.. 

do 

Do. 

Southold ..... 

do 

Do. 

StJohnsYille.... 

1,873 

1,873 

879 

901 

108,374 

917 

60,651 
60,651 

...do 

American  Oil  Works. 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

St  Regis  Falls... 

do  

Do. 

Stamford.... 

do 

Do. 

Syracuse 

do 

AmericanOilWorks. 

Theresa 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Troy.... 

do 

Do. 

„,  Do....:;;:::; 

do 

Do. 

Tnekahoe ... 

do 

Do. 

S^on  Springs... 

994 
66,383 

do 

Do. 

''''<»"...T!:...: 

do 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

SMnv  hp  hio-hpr  trrtiHp'  nnlv  nnt^  rpnnrtpd. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gfllon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gtalon. 

Malcer. 

Utica 

56,383 
66,383 
3,146 
4,266 
21,696 

1,571 
1,671 
4,466 
4,465 
1,307 

3,656 
2,736 
2,430 

Delivered    , 

Cents. 

Cents. 
7 
7 
1 
8 
9 

7 
7 
8 
8 
8 

7i 

8 

7 

9 

7i 

9i 
8 

Osrrfe. 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

10 
10 
12 

9 

12 
9 

Cents. 
3 
3 
8 
3 
S 

8 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1.50 

2 

8 

3 

1.50 

2.50 

1 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do 

Do 

do 

Waterford 

do 

Waterloo 

do 

Do 

Watertown 

do 

Do 

Waterrliet 

do 

Do 

Do 

do. 

Do! 
Do 

do 

Do 

do.. 

Do 

Wayland 

do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.' 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Wellsville 

do 

• 

WeetCoxsaokie.. 

do 

Westfleld 

do 

Do 

Whltestone 

do.. 

Do 

WolcottsvUle.... 

1,279 

do 

Do 

Woodhaven 

do 

Do 

Worcester 

2,409 

do 

Do 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Clinton 

958 
6,679 

662 
1,296 

828 

813 

936 

2,427 

1,633 

617 

9,090 
13,643 
3,642 
1,874 
3,141 

4,842 

20,976 
20,976 

11 
lOiS 
Hi 
12i 

10» 

i 

10 
Hi 

if 
If 

11 

9i 

10 
10 

15 
15 
14 
16 

15 

15 
15 
13 
15 
15 

12 
16 
15 
18 
16 

Hi 

12i 
12i 

4 

4.50 
2.60 
3.60 

4' 25 

2.25 

3.75 

2.50 

5 

3.60 

1.76 

4 

4.50 

0 

4 

2.26 

2.60 
2.60 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do 

Durham 

do     . 

Kernersville 

do 

Do 

Lenoir 

do 

Red  "  n  "  Oil  Manu- 

Lincolnton 

do 

facturingCo.i 
Standard  Oil  Co 

Madison 

do 

Do 

do 

Monroe 

do..    . 

Do 

Mooresville 

do 

Do 

Mount  Olive 

do 

Do. 

Newbem 

do 

Do 

Raleigh 

do 

Do 

Salem 

do. 

Do 

Shelby 

do 

Do 

Statesville 

do 

Do. 

Wnshiugton  . , , 

do 

Red  "C"  Oil  Manu- 

Wilmington  

do 

facturing  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Do 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarcli 

Cooperstown 
Fargo 

Do 

Do 

Orand  Forks 

Hillsboro 

Jamestown . . 
Mandan 

Mayville 

Minot 

Valley  City.. 
Wahpeton . . . 


3,319 

648 
9,689 
9,689 
9,689 

7,652 
1,172 
2,863 
1,668 

1,106 
1,277 
2,446 
2,228 


Delivered  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
,.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


15 

13 

12i 

12i 

13i 

12i 
12J 
12i 
15 

13 

216 

13 

12i 


20 
18 
17 
16 
16 

17 
15 
18 
20 

16 
20 
17 
15 


6 

5 

4.60 

3.50 

2.50 

4.60 
2.60 
5.60 
5 


4 
2.50 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


'  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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OHIO. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

Ser 
_    Ion. 


RetaU 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fteight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Maker. 


Akron. 


Alliance 

Antwerp  — 
Ashtabula.. 
Barnesrille. 

Bedford  


Bluffton 

Cadiz 

Catdington 

Carrollton 

Cedarrille 

Celina 

Cha^n  Falls  . 
Cincinnati 

Do 

Circleville 

Ceveland 

Do 

Do 


Cleves 

^i*.     Clyde 

"J     Collinwood.. 

u.;i.      Columbiana. 
i~'      Columbus... 


^'-  Columbus  Grove 

.  ,  Connorville 

;  f,  Cortland 

»  S  Delta; 

»  ?  Deshler 

Ii 

Ii  East  Liverpool ., 

.  Kndlay , 

H  I  Fremont , 

t  r  Garrettsville  .... 

Ii  !  Greenville 

I  Greenwich 

*  Hamilton 

,jd#  Harrison 

S'  Hillsboro 

■jSf  Holgate 


Jackson  

Lancaster ... 

Leetonia 

Lima 

London  

Lorain 

Londonville . 
Manchester.. 
Mansfield  ... 
Marion 


51   Medina.!;;; 

•  ■   Mlamisbuig.. 
JUllersburg.;;;" 
Monroeville....; 

Montpelier 

Mount  Gilead . 
Mount  Vernon  .. 
HewComerstown 
/     "ew  London.. 


42,728 

8,974 
1,206 
12,949 
3,721 

1,486 
2,510 
1,783 
1,755 
1,354 

1,271 
1,189 
2,815 
1,586 
325,902 

325,902 
6,991 
381,768 
381,768 
381,768 

1,328 
2,615 
3,639 

1,839 
126,560 

1,935 


Delivered 


Cents. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.....do 

Xenia  and  Dayton 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Cincinnati  . 

Toledo 

Delivered  .. 


Freedom,  Pa. 
Delivered 


0.6 
0.66 


0.8 


....do 

Steuben  vUle. 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 


620 
1,230 
1,628 

16,485 
17,613 

8,439 

1,145 

5,601 

849 
23,914 
1,466 
4,635 
1,237 

4,672    do. 

8,991   do. 


.64 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


2,744 
21,723 
3,611 

16,028 

1,581 

2,003 

17,640 

11,862 

1,856 
2,232 
3,941 
1,998 
1,211 

1,869 
1,628 
6,633 
2,659 
1,180 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do.... 
Mansfield. 
Delivered 

....do 

....do..... 


Cents. 
5} 


n 


74 


Cents. 


10 
10 
10 
12 


10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
10 
12 
12 

9 
10 
10 


12i 


10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
9 
10 
10 
10 

10 
11 
10 
12 
10 

9 

11 
10 


10 
12 
ID 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 


Cents. 
2.26 

2.50 
1.75 
2 
4.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.75 

2 

2 

3.50 
2.12 
3.75 
2.50 
1 

2.60 
1.76 
3.80 
1.76 


1.40 
2.44 
4 


1.75 
.96 
1.50 
1.76 
3.75 

2.60 
1.26 
2.26 
1.76 
2.50 

3.76 

1.50 

2 

2.50 

1.75 

2.25 
1.76 
3.26 
3.76 
2.25 

3.25 

3 

2 

2 

2.75 

1.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.26 


1.75 

1.9 

1.75 

4 

1.76 


Cleveland  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Pennsylvania  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Sun  Oil  Co.i 
Cleveland  Refining 

Co. 
Freedom  Oil  Works. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 
Freedom  Oil  Works. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Independent  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gallon, 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gEUlon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

g^lon. 

Maker. 

1,180 
6,213 
2,302 

7,468 
7,468 

1,768 
3,561 
7,074 
4,082 
2,009 

5,024 
2,080 
878 
1,481 
2,853 

19,664 
4,686 

38,253 
5,359 
1,222 

131,822 

131,822 

3,356 

6,808 

1,764 

2,148 
5,751 
1,462 
8,613 
44,885 

Delivered 

Cenis. 

Cents. 

n 

ni 

54 
6 

5J 
7J 
7 
5} 
7i 

9i 

8i 

9 

8i 

6J 

7J 
8 
7 
8i 

•a 

7 
6i 

7 

84 

89 

7 
8 
7 

Omte. 
12 
12 
15 
8 
8 

10 
10 
10 
•  8 
10 

9S 
10 
12 
10 

10 

10 
12 
10 
10 
9 

10 
9 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

Cents. 
3.75 
3,75 
3.28 
2.5 
2 

3.75 

2.26 

3 

2.25 

2.5 

.5 
1.75 
2.5 
1.75 
3.25 

2.25 

3.40 

3 

1.75 

1.75 

3 

2.6 

1.75 

2.75 

3 

3.5 

2.25 

2.76 

1.75 

2.5 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do 

NewPhlladelphja 
New  Straitsvflle . 
Nilea 

..do 

Nelsonville 

Delivered 

.72 

Do. 
Do 

Do 

do 

North  Amherst . . 

Cleveland 

i 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

Norwalk 

do 

Sun  Oil  Co  1 

Oberlin 

do 

Standard  Oil  On 

do 

Cleveland  Refining 
Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Painesville 

.  .do 

Paulding 

Quaker  City 

do 

Do. 

Cambridge 

i 

Do. 
Do. 

Salineville 

do 

Do. 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

do 

Do. 

.6 

Independent  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Springfield 

St.  Marys .... 

St.  Paris 

Delivered    

do 

Do. 

....do 

Do. 

Toledo 

do 

Do.                   ' 

Do 

do. 

Do. 

Upper  Sandusky. 
UrDana 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Scofleld,    Shormer, 

Wauseon 

do 

&  Teagle. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Washington  C.H. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Wilmington 

Youngstown 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

OREGON. 


8,381 
8,381 
1,096 
2,290 
909 

606 
922 

3,494 
90,426 

4,258 

3,542 
828 

144 

i^l 

204 
13 

134 

16 

124 

14 

154 

lit 

20 
19 
20 
25 

18 

20 
20 

174 

17 

18 

22 
18 

5.5 

4.5 

6.88 

4.5 

3.75 

4.15 

4 

4.2 

3 

2.5 

6.5 
3.3 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Forest  Grove 

Portland, Oreg  ... 

.62 

Do. 
Do. 

Independence. . . 

Junction  City 

Lebanon 

Portland, Oreg  ... 
do 

1.25 

Do. 
Do. 

Delivered 

Do. 

Oregon  City 

Portland 

Portland, Oreg  ... 
Delivered 

.8 

Do. 
Do. 

Salem 

do 

Do. 

The  Dalles 

do 

Do. 

Woodburn 

Portland, Oreg  ... 

1.2 

Do. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny 

129,896 
129,896 
35,416 

Delivered 

5S 
8} 
8 

74 
94 

10 
12 
11 

10 
14 

4.25 
3.25 
3 

2.5 
4.6 

Waverly  Oil  Co. 

do 

Warden  &  Oxnard. 

do 

Atlantic  Eeflning 

do 

Co.» 
Do. 

Ashland 

6,438 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
*  150°  test,  the  common  grade. 


2  Eocene,  a  higher  grade. 
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te 

Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gtSlon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

g^lon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
Ireight 

de- 
ducted, 

g^lon. 

Maker. 

■^ 

Athens 

3,749 
845 

Delivered 

Cenix. 

Cents. 
8 
8 

8i 

8 

6 

It 

if 

8 
6} 

7i 

28J 

8 

8 
9 
8 

7* 

8 
7 
64 

8i 
6i 

9i 
8} 
10 
7  . 

7} 

7 
8i 

7 
7 

7 

7 
7J 
9 
84 

74 
9 

94 
104 

74 

Cents. 
10 
10 

15 
10 
10 

12 
12 

8 
12 
12 

12 

10 
10 

9 
10 

11 

10 
12 
10 

10 

10 
10 
11 

12 
8 

12 

10 

13 

8 

10 

9 
12 

11 

10 
10 

10 

10 
12 
15 
12 

10 
12 

15 
13 

12 

Cents. 
2 

2 

6.75 
1.50 
3.25 

4.25 
2.75 

1.50 

2.5 

3.6 

5.25 

3.75 
3.5 

1.5 
1.25 

3 

2 
3 
2 

2.25 

2 
3 
4 

3.5 
1.5 

2.5 
.23 
3 

2.25 

2 
2.5 

2.85 

3 
3 

3 

3 

4.5 
6 
3.5 

2.5 
3 

6.6 
2.5 

4.5 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

•Ui 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 

do 

k 

Bamesboro 

1,482 
2,348 

10,054 
1,545 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

ikl 

..do     

Freedom  Oil  Works 

m 

TtMivprirRlls 

Pittsburg 

i 

The  People's  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Waverly  Oil  Works. 

a.      npiiwiind 

Delivered 

Bennett 

do 

''   "BnilitlirRnriTlps,, 

.  .  .do           

Capital  City  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Kendall  Refining 

'-■  Boyertbwn.."... 

J  I    Bradford 

*  :    Bmckwawllle  .. 

•    1,709 

15,029 
1,777 

do 

do 

do 

Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 

k 

BrynMawr 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

Carnegie 

7,330 

do 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

Catasauqua 

Centralia 

Cbambersbuig.. 
Christiana 

Clarion 

3,963 

2,048 

8,864 

828 

2,004 

856 
2,330 
2,555 

1,738 
3,429 

566 
1,662 
1,512 

884 

2,133 

1,473 
2,982 

1,190 

52,733 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

do..  .    . 

Co. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

k 

Mil 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

daTOville 

do 

Do. 

^g    Cliflon Heights.. 
**1    Coraopolis 

do 

Crew.  Levick  Co. 

i 

Atlantic  Refining 

k  ! 

\      Creasona 

Delivered  .    .. 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Darby 

do . 

Atlantic  Refining 

Danphin  

Donbar 

do 

Co. 

1.02 

Bo. 

DnncansTille 

Dnshore 

Standard  OU  Co. 

do 

r  EastDowniMT- 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

{ 1     town. 

j[P  Hizabethtown.. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

miick.... 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

Enilenton 

Erie 

.9 

Co. 
Eclipse  Oil  Refining 

Col 
Standard  Oil  Co 

Mis  Creek 

do 

Do. 

Frankford 

L     Do... 

128 

128 

961 

3,666 

1,628 

836 
1,463 

6,508 
1,599 

50,167 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Franklin.... 

..     do 

Franklin  Oil  Works. 

WiardTille 

do 

Glen  Campbell 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

\A    Greatbend 

liiW^  Greencartle 

..     do 

Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

ji  1  Greensbuig 

do 

Co. 

Standard  OU  Co. 

jj  GroTeCaty 

do 

Eclipse    Refining 

Co.l 
Capital  City  Oil  Co. 

'vj  Hanigbnrg 

do 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Town. 

Popular 
tion,1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

g^lon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

g^lon. 

Eetail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

1,926 
570 

2,864 
1,482 

1,528 

6,053 
723 
2,452 
5,866 
2,567 

3,070 

Delivered 

Cents. 

dents. 

'4 

7 
UOi 

8i 

9 

8i 

8i 

'8* 

8i 

8 
7 
74 
7i 

^i 
m 

8 
9 
84 

f 
8 
7 
7 

9 

84 

P 
7 

6 
64 

6 

74 
7 

? 
6 
6 
6 

Cents. 
10 
12 

10 
14 

10 

12 

12 

124 

15 

10 

10 

10 
10 
9 
9 

9 

12 
10 
12 
10 

12 

10 

12 

9 

9 

12 

9 
13 
10 
10 

12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

9 

10 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

Cents. 
2.5 
3.25 

3 
3.6 

1.5 

3 

3.6 

4 

7.26 

2 

1.5 

2 
3 

1.5 
.94 

1.6 

1.5 
2 
3 
1.6 

3.5 
3 
4 
2 

2 

2.10 

2 

4.5 
2.26 
1.5 

3.5 

3.06 

2.5 

3 

3 

2.5 
3.6 

4 

1.5 

3 

3.5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Homer  City 

do  

Atlantic  EefininB 
Co.  2 

do 

do 

Denlinger  Bros.  Oil 

HughesviUe 

Huntingdon 

do 

Co. 
Atlantic  Refinins 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

do 

Irwin 

do 

Do. 

.  ...do 

•    Do. 

do 

Hendrick  Manufac- 

Jersey Shore 

Jessup 

do 

turing  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Kingston 

3,846 

41,459 

2;  764 

17,628 

4,629 

3,457 

4,451 

263 

7,210 
3,817 
2,762 
13,504 
2,469 

590 

2,019 
4,029 
10,291 
1,804 

3,024 

do 

Do. 

do 

Crew-Levlck  Co. 

Lansdale 

Philadelphia 

.66 

Atlantic  Eeflning 

Lehi^hton 

Lewisburg 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

.    .do 

Do. 

liberty 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

Ix)ckhaven 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

do 

Lykens 

MahanoyClty ... 
Marietta 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

do 

Do. 

Martinaburg 

Manheim 

Altoona 

.9 

Atlantic  Refining 

Delivered 

Co. 
Keystone  Oil  Co. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Meadville 

do 

Eclipse  Oil  Co.  a 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

Meyersdale 

Midway 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Pittsburg 

.44 

Do. 

Do. 

Mount  Carmel  . 

13,179 
13,179 

6,820 
28,339 

28,339 

22,265 

2,529 

2,651 

2,784 

1,293,697 

1,293,697 

1,293,697 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

New  Brighton.. . 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co,. 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

Do 

do 

Co. 
Freedom   Oil   Co. 

Norristown 

do 

and  Pa.  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Eeflning 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Patton 

do 

Do. 

Pen  Argyl 

Philadelphia.... 
Do 

do 

Do.            1 

do 

Do. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Pure  Oil  Co. 

1  Water  White,  the  common  grade. 

2  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
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test  or  less,  the 


Popular 
tion,1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

Ser 
„    Ion. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

Ser 
Ion. 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

Ser 
„    Ion. 


Maimer. 


Do.. 


,    '     Do 

i-k.     Philipsburg . 


Pittsburg. 
Fitteton  .. 


Eeynoldsville . 
Soyeraford 


Bchuylkill  Haven 
Bcianton 


Sharon  . 


Shaipsbmg 

8hendanville  . 


Slatington. . . 

Somerset 

BhBudsbuig . 


1,  I  St. Clair... 

jai:';  Sunbuiy... 

i  '  Tarentum . 

.[■t  .Ti'^xville.. 


Towanda . 


*■-,  Union  City  ... 

,.  k  Washington., 

*I  Wayne 

'  Waynesburg. , 

!i  Wellsboro .... 

i0.  WestBhester.. 

ggS  Wyoming  .... 

lilt* 

i 


1,293,697 

1,293,697 
3,266 

321,616 
12,556 

3,435 
2,607 

3,654 
102,026 


8,916 


6,842 
2,948 

3,773 

1,834 

916 

4,638 
9,810 
5,472 
8,244 


3,104 
7,670 


2,544 

2,954 

9,524 
1,909 


Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
•do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 


..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


dents. 


Cents. 
7 


7 
112 


1i 


Cents. 
3 


.5 
2.5 


5 
2.25 


2.6 


1.6 
2.5 

4 
4 
2.5 

3 
5 

3.5 
.26 


2.5 
2 


2.25 
1.5 


2 
2.5 


Atlantic  Refining 

Ck). 
Crew-Levick  Co. 
Denlinger  Bros.  Oil 

Co. 
Waverly  00  Co. 
Standard  OH  Co. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  and  Maloney 
Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  and  American 
Oil  Works. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Do. 

Continental  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Crew-Levick  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


k 
k 

k 

li.e-" 

i   Block  Island 

Providence 

1 

10 

if 

9i 

9i 
9S 

n 
n 

9 

8} 

15 
12 
12 
12 
13 

12 
12 
12 
12 
11 

12 
11 
12 
11 
13 

4 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 
2.26 
2.75 
2.75 
1.76 

2.76 

2 

2.25 

2.50 

4.26 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

1   Central  Falls.... 
Do 

18, 167 
18,167 
2,776 
22,034 

2,977 
39,231 
176,597 
175,697 

Do. 

do 

Do.. 

East  Greenwich . 
Newport 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

North  Tiverton-. 

...    do        

Do. 

'li);     Pawtucket 

do 

Do. 

IjliiBW   Providence 

do           

Do. 

^Do 

do 

Do. 

k 

Prudence. . , 

do 

Do. 

1 

VaUey  Falls 

.    do 

Do. 

Wakefield 

do 

Do. 

Warren... 

6,108 
7,541 

do 

Do. 

Westerly 

Wickford... 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

1  Includes  charge  for  barrel. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,U 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 

Malier. 

Anderson 

5,498 
4,110 
21,108 

1,775 
4,647 

11,860 

2,252 

4,607 

365 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents, 
Hi 
12i 
10 

n5 
11 

12i 
13 
Hi 
12i 

12 
lOi 
Hi 
13 

Cents. 
15 
14 
12i 

20 
15 

14 
15 
15 
20 

15 
15 
15 
20 

Cents. 
3.5 
1.5 
2.5 

2.84 
4 

1.5 
1.4 
3.5 

7.6 

3 

2.5 
3.6 

7 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do              

Do. 

do 

Edgefield 

Augusta,  Ga 

2.16 

"C'OilCo.i 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Newberry 

Pacolet 

Charleston 

Delivered 

.6 

Do. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Rock  Hill 

6,485 

11,395 

1,307 

.  ...do 

Do. 

Spartanburg 

Walhalla     .  .. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


3,498 

961 

2,550 

10,266 

10,266 
1,166 
4,126 

18 
13 
11 
lOi 

lOi 

19 

13 

26 
18 
15 
15 

13 
25 
20 

7 
5 
4 
4.6 

2.5 
6 

7 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do            .  . 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Sioux  Palls 

..do 

Do. 

Do  . 

do 

Do. 

Spearfish  

Yankton 

do . 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

TENNESSEE. 


12i 

14 

13i 

16i 

10 

13i 
13i 
101 
Hi 
12 

12 
11 

Hi 

ai5i. 

16 
15 
13i 
13 

15 
18 
17 
20 
12 

18 

16 

12i 

15 

18 

15 

12i 

14 

17 

18 

18 
20 
18 
20 

2.6 

4 

3.5 

4.5 

2 

4.6 
2.5 
2 
3.5 

5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

2.6 

2 
6 

4.5 
7 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

1,849 

666 

1,035- 

9,431 

6,052 

3,647 

14,511 

854 

648 

32,637 

32,637 

32,637 

823 

1,980 

1,980 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Bolivar 

do 

Do. 

ClarksvlUe 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Dyersburg 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do   . 

Do. 

Kingston 

Harriman 

Delivered 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

Do  

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Lawrenceburg  .. 
MoMinnville 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do  ...-■ 

do 

Do. 

Maryville 

do 

Do. 

Rogersville 

1,386 
2,328 

.....do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

TEXAS. 

Amarilla 

1,442 
957 

Delivered 

14 

13.5 

12.6 

13 

15 

17 
17 
16 
17 
25 

3 

3.5 

2.5 

4 

9.34 

Waters-KerceO 

Bartlett 

do 

Do. 

Beeville 

do 

Do. 

2,600 

do 

Do. 

Brackettville.... 

Spo£Eord,Tex 

.66 

Do. 

1  Controlled  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 

2  May  be  higher  grade— only  one  reported — or  includes  charge  for  barrel. 
8  Correspondent  says  this  is  120-degree  oil  "  and  no  good," 
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H 
•til 


ft 

k 
k 
k 
k 

»   . 

» 

k 

k 

k 

k 
k 

I 


J      Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1909. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,ll 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 

Maker. 

Briageport 

900 
6,305 
3,689 
1,003 
1,535 

Cents. 

Cents. 
13.5 
16 
13 
15 
13 

U8 

13.5 

13 
=16 

12 

8 
10 

212 

10 
217 

S20 
13.5 
12 
10 
10 

12.5 

213 

12.  B 
12 
316.5 

15.5 

10 

13 

216 
216 

10 
10 
13 
12.5 

317 
215 

12 
13.5 
14 
12 

12 
12i 
320 
12 
14 

12 
12 
13 
13 

315 

114 
llj 
13 

Cents. 
17.5 
18 
17 
20 
20 

20 
18 
20 

Cents. 
4 
2 
4 
5 
7 

2 

4.5 

7 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Bumet      

..do 

Do. 

Caldwell 

do  . 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Clarksville 

2,069 

666 

1,824 

4,703 

9,313 
42,638 
42,638 
42,638 

-do. 

Do. 

CoUinsville 

do 

Do. 

''O 

Do. 

Corpus  Christi... 

-     do. 

15 

11 

12.5 

15 

13 

20 

26 
18 
15 
13 
13 

11 
IB 
18 
25 

20 
15 
16 
20  . 

3 

3 

2.6 

3 

3 

3 

•     t.5 

s 

3 
3 

2.5 

4 

2.5 

6 

8.5 

4.5 
6 
2 
4 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Dallas 

do... 

Eagle  Eeflning  Co. 

Do 

do 

Waters- Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Detroit 

.  -do 

Do. 

Eagle  Pass 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Edna 

do 

Waters- PierceOil  Co. 

Ennis 

4,919 
26,688 
26,688 

7,874 
37,789 
1,86B 
2,790 
878 

1,410 
6,880 
2,129 
1,614 
1,480 

44,633 
44,633 
1,608 
1,061 
1,423 

do. 

Do. 

Fort  Worth 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Gainesville 

do . 

Do. 

Galveston 

do 

Do. 

Gatesville 

do 

Do. 

Georgetown 

do 

Do. 

'Graham 

do 

Do. 

Gninbttry 

do 

Do. 

Greenville 

do 

Do. 

Heame 

do 

Do. 

Henrietta 

do 

Do. 

Hico 

do 

Do. 

Houston 

do. 

15 
12 
15 
15 
20 

20 
16 
16 
20 
16 

5 

2 

2 

2.6 

3 

5 
3 

2.5 
6 

4 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Huntsville 

do. 

Do. 

Italy 

do 

Do. 

Kerrville......... 

do 

Do. 

Kyle 

do 

Do. 

Ladonia 

1,409 

...  .do 

Do. 

lando 

do 

Do. 

I^ngview 

3,591 
1,349 

1,435 
2,393 

do 

Do. 

Lnling 

..    .do 

Do. 

McGregor  

do 

Do. 

Kexia! 

do 

17 
25 
15 
17 

14 

4.5 
B 
3 
2.5 

2 

Do. 

Midland 

do 

Do. 

Pilot  Point 

do 

Do. 

Port  Arthur . 

1,900 

53,321 
10,243 
8,069 
8,069 
4,010 

20,686 
20,686 
2,480 

do 

5 

Do. 

San  Antonio 

do 

Do. 

Sherman . 

do 

Do. 

Tyler ■"■ 

do 

15 
20 
20 

15 
16 
17 

2 
7 
6 

3.5 
3.5 
4 

Do. 

„.  Do 

do 

Do. 

Victoria... 

do 

Do. 

Waco.... 

do 

Do. 

„,.  Do : 

do 

Do. 

Wichita  Falls... 

do 

Do. 

jHigher  grade;  also  sells  Brilliant. 
j/W'on  oil;  said  to  test  160°.    Brilliant,  the  more  commonly  reported  grade  in  this  state  is  said 

ler  grade;  only  one  reported, 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, it 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

Eetail 
price 

gallon. 

Exceas 
above 
whole- 
sale 

Sht 

de- 
ducted, 

gfQlon. 

Maker. 

Brigham 

Heber 

2,859 
1,534 
1,708 
2,719 
2,372 

3,759 
2,460 
6,185 
53,531 
1,494 

2,735 
3,422 

Ogden . 

Cents. 
.9 

Cents. 
21 
21 
20 
21 
21 

22 
21 
20 
20 
21 

20 
20 

Cents. 
24 
25 
25 
25 
25 

35 
23 

Cents. 
2.1 
4 
5 
4 
4 

13 
2 

Continental  Oil  r^i 

Delivered 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Lefil 

do 

Do!     . 

Mount  Pleasant 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Park  City 

Pleasant  Grove 

....do 

do  . 

Do. 

ProvoCity 

Salt  Lake  City... 
Smithfield 

do 

Do. 

do 

23 
25, 

25 
26 

3 

2.44 

5 
5 

Do. 

1.56 

Do. 

Spanish  Fork 

Springville 

Delivered 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

VERMONT. 


Barton  Landing . 

1,050 

4,337 

1,611 

614 

297 

1,334 
3,817 
1,897 
6,266 
1,262 

1,874 

1,508 

1,540 

1,427 

11,499 

6,239 
6,239 
500 
1,168 
1,656 

1,284 

Boston,  Mass 

IJ 

8- 
8i 

Ui 

10 
84 

74 
94 

^1 
94 

10 

94 
124 
11 

8 

94 
94 

10 
9J 

lU 

10 

13 

10 

134 

14 

14 

12 
13 
14 
14 
13 

14 

13 
15 
13 
10 

12 
13 
15 
12 
15 

12 

3.5 

1.5 

2.25 

4 

5.5 

3.6 
3.5 
4.5 
4.5 
3.5 

4 

3.5 
2.5 
2 
2 

2.5 
3.5 

4.56 
2.25 
3.75 

1 

Leonard  &  Ellis.2 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

Bradford 

do 

Do. 

Derby  Line 

Hardwick 

do 

American  Oil  Works. 

Boston,  Mass 

.9 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

Middleburg 

Montpelier 

Morrisville 

do   .... 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Standard  and  Ame^ 

Northfield-. . 

do 

ican  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Randolph 

Royalton 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Rutland 

do..      . 

Do. 

Saint  Albans  .... 

do 

Do.               ' 

Do 

.  .    do 

Do. 

Waterbury 

Delivered 

.44 

Do. 

Swan  ton 

Do. 

Windsor 

do 

StandardOilCo.and 

Woodstock 

Windsor 

1 

Independent  Ref. 
Co. 

IndependentEef.Cb. 

VIRGINIA. 


Buena  Vista 

2,388 
16,520 
2,471 
5,068 
3,441 

1,513 
1,147 
18,891 
2,095 

1S,635 
46,624 
21,810 
17,427 

Delivered 

10 
94 

10 
88 
9» 

9 
9 
11 
9 

94 
9 
10 
9S 

14 

124 

124 

10 

12 

12 
12 
15 
12 

13 
12 
12 
12 

4 

3 

2.5 

1.25 

1.75 

3 
3 
4 
3 

3.5 
3 
2 
2.25 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Danville 

do     .  . 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Fredericksburg. . 
Hampton 

LeesbuTg 

do 

Baltimore,  Md.... 

Delivered 

........ 

Do. 
Southern   Oil   anl 
Supply  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Luray 

do 

Do. 

Lynchburg 

do 

Do. 

Marion 

do 

Do.         w)( 

Newport  News  . . 

do 

Do.           '• 

Norfolk.....' 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Portsmouth 

do 

Do. 

>  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
2  Probably  wholesale  dealers. 
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"^-  


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 

paid  by 
dealer, 

gtSlon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

Eichmond 

Do         

85,060 
8.5,050 

6,161 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 

9J 

15 

6 

Cents. 
10 

8 

Cents. 
.26 

4 

2 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

Winchester 

do 

Southern  Oil  Co. 

WASHINGTON. 


•'■  i  Ballaid 

,  i  Blaine 

^  !  Gentralia 

•'•  :  Cheney 

'  Davenport 

Ellensburg  — 
Hoqniam 

— '    Hwaco 

J    Uonteaano 

*|  Olympia 

f' ;    PortTownsend 

■'■^    Pullman 

™    Seattle 

Snohomish 

H  Spokane 

}l       Do 

*  f  Tacoma 

Do 

&     


^ 


4,668 
1,692 
1,600 
781 
1,000 

1,737 
2,600 
584 
1,194 
4,082 

3,443 
1,308 
80,671 
2,101 


37,714 
37,714 


Seattle  .. 

do... 

Tacoma  . 
Spokane . 
do... 


Delivered 

Aberdeen 

Astoria,  Greg  . 

Delivered 

do 


Seattle 

Delivered  , 
do 

Seattle 


Delivered  , 

do 

do 

do 


i 

li 
1 

0.62 
1.1 


ISi 

m 

13i 
194 

19i 

23i 

15i 

14i 

14 

16 

134 
21 
134 
134 

20 
194 
131 
134 


3.25 
3.25 
6.60 
4.88 
4.4 

4.6 

4 

6.6 


5.5 
4 

3.5 
6 

6 

5.5 
4.5 
4.5 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


>'    Beaver 

9} 

84 

8 

7 

8J 

9 

14 
12 
10 
10 
11 
10 

4.25 

3.50 

2 

3 

2.25 

1 

Atlantic  Ref  Co  2 

Clarksbnrg 

4,050 
1,184 
2,588 
2,560 
38,878 

do... 

Do. 

1     Shenherdstown  . 
)      Wellsbnrg 

do 

do 

Freedom  Oil  Co. 

*     Weston... 

do 

>     Wheeling 

do. 

Do. 

^•^ 

WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

15,086 
1,273 
1,493 

Delivered 

8} 
94 
9» 

310? 

8 

8 

8 

94 

7 

9 

8 

8 
9 

11 
12 
14 
12 
12 

10 
10 
12 
9 
10 

10 
13 
11 
10 
10 

2.25 
2.60 
4.25 
1.25 

4 

2 
2 

2.50 
2 

1 

2 

3.50 

2.25 

2 

1 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Areadia 

do.... 

Do. 

Banon 

do... 

Do. 

Barronette 

do. 

Do. 

Beloit ■.... 

10,436 

4,489 
4,489 
1,938 
2,526 
1,626 

1,460 
1,808 
2,244 
1,731 
1,685 

do 

Do 

Berlin.. 

do 

Do. 

„  Do 

do.... 

Do. 

Black  Eiver  Falls 

do           

Do. 

Burlington 

do 



Do. 

Cedatbnrg. . . 

do 

Do. 

Chilton... 

do 

Do. 

DarUngton 

do 

Do. 

Delavan.. 

do 

Do. 

Elkhom. 

do 

Do. 

Elroy 

do 

Do. 

STk™' '*'* between  oil  companies;  has  been  selling  at  9 and  10 cents." 
,i™  13  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
•ttrfection-a  standard  grade. 


Report  of  correspondent. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gefilon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

g^lon. 

Maker. 

Grand  Bapids  . . . 
Green.  Bay 

4,493 
18,684 
1,632 
1,376 
3,259 

13,185 
11,606 

2,403 
19,164 

1,718 

16,195 

5,655 

285,315 

285,315 

2,991 

1,209 
5,646 
1,368 
3,232 
1,202 

2,225 
2,321 
3,818 
2,008 
1,863 

1,301 
3,372 
3,185 
12,354 

CenU. 

Cents. 

n 

8} 
8} 
8} 
lOi 

8 
8 
9i 
8 
10 

9J 

% 

H 

8 

9i 

94 

^1 
94 
94 

8J 
94 
8 
10 
94 

94 
7 

Cents. 
12 
11 
10 
11 
14 

12 

10 

124 

10 

13 

13 
13 
9 
10 
12 

12 

124 

12 

11 

12 

10 
12 
10 
14 
12 

11 
14 
12 
12 
12 

Cents. 
2.25 
2.26 
1.25 
2.13 
3.5 

4 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3.25 
3.50 
.50 
2 
2.60 

2.50 

3 

2.60 

1.50 

2.75 

1.25 

2.60 

2 

4 

2.50 

2.75 

2.8 

1.24 

2.60 

5 

do 

Do 

Hartford       

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Hudson 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Kenosha 

....  do.  . 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Madison 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Marinette 

do . . 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Milwaukee . 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Oconto  

do 

Do. 

Onalaska        

...do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Princeton 

do 

Do. 

Eeedsburg 

Richland  Center. 

.....do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

River  Falls 

do 

Do. 

Shawano 

do 

Do. 

Sheboygan  

Sturgeon  Bay 

Waupun. 

do 

Do. 

Milwaukee 

do 

0.7 
1.76 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

West  Superior ... 

do.. 

Do. 

WYOMING. 


634 

14,087 
8,207 

Cheyenne 

Delivered 

3.6 

16 

16 
19 
18 
20 
20 

30 

20 

224 

26 

26 

25 

10.4 

4 

3.6 
7 
5 
6 

Standard  Oil  Co.  and 

Cheyenne 

Continental  Oil 
Co. 
ConUnenfal  Oil  Co.i 

Laramie 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Rock  Springs 

4,363 
1,659 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar. 
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k 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

|- 

9,695 
6,358 

1,132 
3,U4 
3,275 

1,277 
6,478 
4,282 

Cmta. 

Cente. 
5} 
H 

P- 
1 

5i 

5i 

5 

6i 

tk 

5i 

5i 
5.95 

5.85 

5| 

6 

Cents. 
64 
7i 

7 
6 
7 

7 

6J 

6i 

7 

7 

Cmtg. 
0.75 
2.03 

1.375 
.66 
.64 

.58 

.79 

.55 

1.25 

1.50 

Bessemer 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

22 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do 

Decatur    . 

New  Orleans 

Charleston 

New  Orleans 

do 

24 
36 

42 
21 

Do. 

Evergreen 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Gate  City 

do.  .  .. 

Qirard 

3,840 

8,068 

851 

731 

412 

30,346 

4,437 

1,372 
1,570 
3,485 

do 

New  Orleans 

do         

22 
18 
21 
32 
18 

17 

Do. 

Liragston 

6} 

7? 
5J 

6 

6 

6i 
7i 
64 

7 

64 

6i 

1.57 
.89 
.48 
.27 

.205 

.626 
.55 
1.76 
1.125 

1.16 

.633 

.63 

Do. 

Montgomery 

Madison 

Uontgomery 

New  Orleans 

Henderson       Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Oxford 

Co. 

Ozarli 

.  .    do 

Do. 

Pratt  City  .  . 

do 

Do. 

Snocessor 

do 

Troy 

4,097 

5,094 

528 

do           .  ..  . 

Tuscaloosa 

Yorlt  Station.... 

New  Orleans 

do   

20 
22 

finery.2 
Henderson       Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 

ARKANSAS. 


BentonTiile '. 

Berry  ville .. . 

Brinkley 

Carlisle 

Conway 

Devall  Blufl. 

Fayetteville . 
Foidyce.. 
Fort  Smith  .. 

Do 

Greenwood . 

Guidon 

Helena 

Hope 


1,843 

551 

1,648 

212 

2,003 

606 

4,061 
1,710 
11,587 

11,587 

491 

1,045 

6,650 

1,644 


Little  Rook 

Delivered 

14 

Eureka  Springs. . . 
Memphis 

15 
16 

Little  Rock 

New  Orleans 

Little  Rock  and 
Memphis. 

New  Orleans 

....do 

30 

20 

20 

30 
48 

Delivered 

....do 

Fort  Smith 

Delivered 

12 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

10 

1^6 
5ft 
'This  company  is  a  branch  of  the 


5| 
5.65 

5J 
54 
6 

5A 

54 

5ft 

5i 

6ft 

5.62 
5.66 


7.14 
6 

n 

6.66 
64 


64 

7 
6| 


.90 
.36 

1.24 

1 

1.09 


1.105 
.90 


1.34 
.75 


1.2 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 


Sugar 


Henderson 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Sugar 


Henderson 
Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
825 


Ik 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
ARKANSAS— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Hot  Springs 

Do 

9,973 

9,973 
9,973 
9,973 
4,608 

38,307 

38,307 

951 

1,682 

1,707 
717 
928 

3,324 

2,005 
1,708 

1,261 

4,914 

954 

Cents. 
32 

Cents. 
5ft 

if 

5i 

5.63 
6S 

15 

5A 

5.86 

5.64 

5.66 
5ft 

if 

6 

Cents. 

'4 

6 
6i 

6 
7 
7 
6J 

15.45 
6i 
6i 
6J 

64 
6.66 

I' 
7 

Cents. 
0.63 

1.26 
.66 
.26 
.75 

.4 

1.26 

1.27 

.02 

.22 

.70 

.65 

1.11 

.96 

.86 

1.46 
1.60 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 

Delivered 

Do         

do 

Do 

...do 

Do. 

do          

Do. 

Little  Rock 

do 



Do. 

Do       

do 

Little  Rock 

New  Orleans 

do 

io 

48 
23 

Malvern 

American  and. Hen- 

derson Sugar  Eef. 
Cos. 

Do.             n- 

Mammoth  Sp'g.. 
Nft<ihville 

do 

Co. 
Henderson     Sugar 

Paragould 

Prescott 

do              

23 

16 
30 

14 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

. .  .do 

Co. 
Do. 

Siloam  Springs . . 
Springdale 

do           

Do. 

Fort  Smith 

Delivered 

Do. 

Warren 

New  Orleans 

42 

Do. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 

Bakersfield 

16,464 

4,836 
4,836 
2,640 

1,441 

935 
7,327 
7,327 

846 
12,470 

4,719 

San  Francisco 

do 

5 

68 
73 
25 

20 

5} 

5.42 

5» 

6 

5J 

6 
6.56 

5.65 

1:12 

5ft 

6S 
6i«„ 
5.65 
5.59 

36.17 
6 

6.66 
5* 
5.65 

H 

6} 
7 

7 

7 

6i 
6 

I' 
6t 

7i 

7 

6.86 
6J 
6i 

6} 

6J 

f 
6 

P 
6i 

^*l6 

.45 

.15 
.52 
.75 

1.05 

.5 

.4 
1.34 
1.175 

.25 

1.45 

1.16 
.21 
.35 
.33 

.7 

.88 
.4 
.35 
.17 

.41 
93 

Western  SugarEefln^ 
erys  (Spreckels). 
Do. 

Do 

do. 

do 

Western  Sugar  Ee- 

Sacramento   and 
San  Francisco. 

Delivered 

flnery. 
Do. 

Coronado. 

Do. 

San  Francisco 

6 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Ferndale 

San  Francisco 

22J 

Do. 

Grass  Valley 

Jamestown 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

do     .    . 

40 

34 
8» 

Western  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Lorin 

Do. 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

102,479 
102,479 

8,497 

Do. 

do 

American  Sugar  Eef. 

Marysville 

San  Francisco 

do 

15 

12 
5 

Co. 

Western  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 
Do. 

National  City.... 
Oakland 

1,086 

6§,960 

554 

9,117 
9,117 
1,748 
1,100 
29,282 

San  Diego 

Delivered 

Do. 
Do. 

Oroville 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

do 

24 

8 

6 

30 

9 

Do. 

Pasadena 

Do 

Do. 

Placerville 

Pleasanton  

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

.55            Do. 

.04            Do. 

Do. 

1  Wholesale  dealer. 

'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

'Compare  Los  Angeles  price  above. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
CALIFORNIA— Continued. 


Town. 


Sacramento . 


San  Jose 

BmBafael 

Maltu 

'  gan Francisco. 


Do 

Santa  Crnz . 


Storkton  . 
Va  .-jo... 


Ventura. -- 

Visalia 

Woodland . 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


29,282 

21,600 
3,878 


342,782 

342,782 

6,673 
17,606 
7,965 

2,470 
3,088 
2,886 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perewt. 


Delivered 

San  Erancisco  — 
..do 

Cents. 
10 

5 
7 

....do 

.do 

.-..n  Francisco 

....do 

.35 

....do 

7J 

do  . 

6 

....do 

22i 

....do 

.^9 

....do 

22i 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Cmts. 
6} 

6.65 
6» 

5.55 

5.65 

5.55 

5* 

5.65 

5.65 

5.55 
5.55 
5.55 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 

H 
6.65 
6i 
5J 

5.75 
6J 
6 
6 


.1 
.83 
.45 
.2 

.1 
.35 
.26 
.376 


.31 

.225 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


COLORADO. 


^ 


Boulder  

Buena  Vista.. 
Central  City.. 

Denver 

Fort  Collins.. 


Golden... 
Greeley... 
La Junta . 


**    Las  Animas  . 


6,160 

1,006 

3,114 

133,859 

3,054 

2,152 
3,023 
2,513 

1,192 


Denver 

10 

Delivered        . .  . 

33 

Denver .        

32 

....do 

10 

....do 

15 

Delivered 

La  Junta 

16 

6i 

6 

6 


6 
6 


6| 
7 


6J 
.61 
7 


.56 

.8 
67 
0 
—  .02 

.40 
.38 
1 

1.14 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
American  Beet  Su- 
gar Co. 
Arkansas  Valley  Su- 
gar Beet  Co. 


B! 


CONNECTICUT. 


i| 


Bristol 

Bridgeport . 

Brooklyn... 
Danbury ... 

Greenwich . 


if 


1  ,'    Meriden. 


il        Do 

Ii  I  Milford 

nl  Mystic 

^  Hew  Britain. 


Do.. 


I      Kortli  Grosvenor. 
■      dale. 


Norwich.. 
Seymour,. 

Sharon ... 


i      South  Manches- 
I        ter. 
JL    Sonthport 


Stafford  Spring' 
Stamford;..  _. 


6,268 
70,996 

2,358 
16,537 

2,420 

24,296 
24,296 
3,783 


25,998 


17,261 
3,541 

1,982 


2,460 
15,997 


New  York 

Providence 

New  York 

do 

8 

8 
10 

6 

do 

New  York 

io 

do 

New  Haven 

10 
12 

Delivered        

New  Haven 

New  York 

Hartford 

12 
16 

6 

New  York 

Delivered 

8 

....do 

6.39 
5.34 

5.63 
5J 

5.35 

5.62 
5.37 
5.62 
5.73 
5.39 


5i 

5i 

1^7 

6i 

6J 

5A 

5.67 

5J 


6i 
6 


6S 

7 

Hi 

6J 

6i 


6 
5Jf 


6J 
H 
6 


.79 
.4 


.584 


1.006 
1.63 


.52 
1.11 


.7 
.39 

.34 

.315 

.57 
.66- 
.76 


AmericanSugarEef. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Co.' 
AmericanSugarEef. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere   Sugar    Ref. 

Co.i 
Boston  Eef .  Co.  i 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 


Do. 
1  These  companies  are  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
CONNECTICUT— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fteight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker: 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Taftville 

2,278 
3,657 

Cents. 

Cents. 
5.61 

5.46 
6.45 

5i 

Cents. 
6i 

6i 
6J 

5} 

Cents. 
0.64 

.95 
.8 

.25 

AmericanSugarE6t* 

Co.            ,  ;;^_ 

standard  Sugar  Re- 

New York 

Delivered 

9 

Waterbury 

47,859 

New  York 

finery,  i 
AmericanSugarHef. 
Co.  and  Arbnckle 
Bros. 

DELAWARE. 


Camden 

Delaware  City. 

Frederica 

Georgetown . . . 
Lewes 


Wilmington . 


636 

1,132 

706 

1,658 

2,259 

76,508 

Philadelphia . 


....do 

....do 

Wilmington . 
Delivered  ... 


.do. 


24 


It 

5J 

6ft 


.68 

.61 
1 
1.25 

.3 


Franklin  Sugar  Rel. 
Co.i 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  SugarBef. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 


FLORIDA. 


Gainesville . 


Lake  City... 

Miami 

Milton 

Monticello  . 


Falatka  . 


Pensacola  

Port  Tampa  City. 
St.  Augustine 


3,633 

4,013 
1,681 
1,204 
1,076 

3,301 


17,747 
1,367 
4,272 


New  York  City . 


Charleston  . 
New  York . . 
Pensacola . . 
Charleston  . 


Jacksonville. 

New  Orleans. 

Tampa 

New  York ... 


45 

6ft 

6i 

.25 

36 
79 
6 
36 

6i 
5.45 

6 

7 

.15 

.42 

1.53 

1.16 

12 

5.65 

7 

1.23 

15 

5.46 

6} 

.16 

7 

61 

7 

1.18 

30 

6i 

6i 

.45 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Americtm  SugarRef . 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros, 
Henderson    Sugar 

Refinery. 
American  SugarEBI. 

Co. 
W.J.McCahan&Co. 


GEORGIA 

Amerieus 

7,674 

39,441 
8,036 

New    York    and 
New  Orleans. 

33 

5f 
5.36 

61 

6f 
6.66 

if 

6 

6J 
6.67 

il 

6} 
61 

6 

6 
6i 

6J 
f 

.296 

1.40 
.44 
.75 
.75 

.26 

.43 
.60 
.70 
.76 

.76 

.50 
.33 

.60 
1 

American  SugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Bamesville 

Beulah 

New  York 

Delivered  ... 

46 

Do. 
Do. 

Brunswick 

9,081 

17,614 

1,605 
2,641 
2,987 
1,236 

1,817 

1,672 
23,272 

1,992 
4,219 

do 

NewYorkSugarRef. 

do 

AmerioanSugarRef. 

8 

Co. 

Cuthbert 

Delivered 

Do. 

Dublin 

do 

Do. 

Eastman 

do 

do 

Franklin    Eeflnery 

Hartwell 

do 

and  American  Su- 
gar Eef.  Co. 

Macon 

do 

AmericanSugacBei' 

Madison 

Atlanta 

....!! 

Co. 
Do. 

Mllledgevme.... 

Delivered 

Do. 

I  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
GEORGIA— Continued. 


Town. 

1. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
ponnd. 

Maker. 

3,654 

1,160 
6,322 

Atlanta 

Cents. 
13 

25 
61i 

31 
21 

Oente. 
6} 

6.65 
H 

6 
6.39 

Cents. 
6i 

7 
6i 

7 
6j 

8 

7 

Cents. 
0.62 

1.10 
.38 

1.19 
.54 

2 
1.61 

Henderson  Sugar 
Refinery. 

IpBta 

Augusta  or  Macon 
New  York 

Charleston 

Macon 

Btomasville 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Woodbury 

666 

269 
2,030 

American  SugarRef . 
Co. 

Waynesboro 

McCahan  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 

IDAHO. 


Caldwell , 

Coeur  d'Alene. . 


Genesee 

Idaho  caty.. 
Idaho  Palls.. 


Moscow 

Salmon  City. 


Wardner  . 


997 
508 

731 

390 

1,262 

2,484 
398 

2,278 


San  Francisco . 
Spokane 


Delivered 

Boise 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Delivered 

San  Francisco . 

Spokane 


109 
14 


100 
60 


225 
42 


5i 
6A 

6f 
6i 

6i 

6i 
5.85 

6i 


.50 
1.40 


.08 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Washing- 
ton Sugar  Refin- 
ery. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  SugarRef. 
Co. 

Lehl  Sugar  Factory. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 


ILLINOIS. 


Amboy 

1,826 

1,201 
1,684 
1,162 

17,484 

1,484 

23,286 
1,669 

1,279 
12,566 

12,566 
5,664 

2,939 
2,355 

6,721 

1,038 

Delivered 

5.62 

5.62 
5.82 
5J 

6.66 

5.91 

5.75 
6.66 

5.35 
6J 

6.28 
5.83 

6.89 
6.46 

5.53 

6.83 

6 
6f 
^1 

6i 

7 

6 
6 

.38 

.63 
.74 
.65 

.60 

.92 

.26 
.34 

.77 
.36 

.60 
.42 

Ashland... 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Aatorlfl 

do 

Do. 

Barrington 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Belleville 

Rt,  Tionin 

10 
17 

Co.    and    Mollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
American  SugarRef. 

Bement 

Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery  .1 

Bloomington.... 

Biaceville.... 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Bunkerhill 

.13 

Co. 
Do. 

Cairo 

do 

Do  

Do. 

Canton 

do 

Carmi 

do 

finery.i 

Oarrollton 

Chicaffo .        

17 

6 

6i 

6J 

.37 
.97 
.42 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Centtalla 

Delivered 

Co. 

OhatBworth 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

h.. 

Co.    and    Mollen- 
haner  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

>Thi3  company  la  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
late, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perewt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Betail 

price 

per 

pound. 


of retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
neight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Chenoa 

Chicago 

Do  

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

ChiUioothe . . 
Coal  City.... 

Columbia 

Danville 

Delavan 

Duquoin 

Earlville 

Edwardsville 
Effingham... 
Eureka 

Forreston  ... 
Galesburg . . . 

Geneva 

Golconda  

Grayville 

Greenfield . . . 

Greenup 

GriggsviUe  . . 

Hillsboro 

Hoopeston 

Jacksonville  . 


Jerseyville  . . . 
Kewanee 

Kinmundy . . . 
Lacon 

Lebanon  

Lewistown 

Marine 

Marion 

Marseilles 

Mattoon 

Monmouth . . . 

Mount  Carmel 

Milford 

Minonk 


1,512 

1,698,676 
1,698,575 
1,698,576 

1,698,575 
1,698,675 
1, 698, 675 
1,698,578 
1,698,576 

1,699 
2,607 

1,197 
16,364 


4,353 
1,122 
4,157 
3,774 
1,661 


1,047 
18,607 

2,446 
1,140 
1,948 

1,086 
1,085 
1,404 
1,937 
3,823 

15,078 


1,221 


1,812 
2,504 
666 
2,510 
2,569 


9,622 

7,460 

4,311 
1,077 
2,546 


Delivered  . 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Chicago  . . . 

Peoria 

Chicago  . . . 

St.  Louis. . . 
Delivered  . 


10 


8.27 
12 


.do. 


St.  Louis 

Delivered 

St.  Louis , 

Terre  Haute. 
Delivered 


16 


Chicago  . . . 
Delivered  . 


Chicago  . . . 
Delivered  . 
Vlncennes. 


14 


St.  Louis. . . 
Delivered  . 

do 

do 

do 


10.15 
■-■■■■ 

13 


.do. 


Alton  and  St.  Louis 
Delivered 


Chicago  and  Terre 

Haute. 
Delivered 


17 


St.  Louis . . . 
Delivered  . 
St.  Louis . . . 

-...do 

Delivered  . 


....do 

Burlington,  Iowa 


Delivered  . 

Chicago  ... 

Chicago 

Peoria. 


and 


12J 


Cents. 
6.86 

5A 

6.72 

5.47 

6.47 
5.47 
6.72 
6.47 
6.72 

6.85 


6.35 

6.47 


6.35 
6.61 
5.65 
6.54 
6.86 


5.63 


5.69 
5.89 
5.92 

6.35 
6.69 
6.87 
6.35 

5J 

5^ 


6i 
■6.63 


5ft 

5ft 


6.65 
5.63 

If 
5S 


5.89 

5.87 

6.87 
5.69 
6.87 


Cents. 
6J 


6 

6J 

6 

5J 


64 
64 

6 

6i? 


64 

64 

64 

6 

64 


64 
64 

6 
7 


64 
6J 
64 
6.35 

6S 

64 


6» 
64 


fit 
54? 

6J 
64 

f 
6 


6 

64 
64 
6.26 


Cents. 
0.39 


.28 
.53 

.63 
.03 
.28 
.03 

.18 

.31 
.38 

.57 

.41 


.60 
.31 
.40 


.41 
1.11 
-.06 

.77 
1.16 


.125 
.46 


.17 
.62 


1.17 
.01 


.53 

1.36 

.26 


».01 

.02 

.38 
.53 
.24 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mollenhauer  Sugar 
Kef.  Co. 

American  gugarEef. 
Co. 


Do. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Bet, 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Beflnery.i 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery.' 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.  and  Arbnckle 
Bros. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 


Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery.' 

Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery.' 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 


'This  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900, 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


\> 


Morrison 

Mount  Carroll. 
Mound  City  . . . 

Naperville 

Nauvoo 


Onarga. 
Oregon. 


Ottawa . 


Peoria... 
Feotone  . 


3^ 


Savanna 

Bmimer 

Taylorville . 


IJpper  Alton.. 
Vandalia 

Virden 


Virginia.. 

Warren... 
Warsaw  .. 
Wheaton . 


WMtehall . 
Wiimette.. 


Woodstock. 

Wyoming... 
Yorkville... 


2,308 

1,965 
2,705 
1,699 
1,321 

1,270 
1,577 


10,588 

56,100 
1,003 

3,326 
1,268 
4,248 


2,373 
2,665 


2,280 


1,600 

1,327 
2,335 
2,345 


2,030 
2,300 


1,277 
413 


Chicago  ... 

Delivered  . 
St.  Louis . . . 
Delivered  . 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


....do 

Chicago  ... 

Delivered  , 

....do 

do 


do 

Terre  Haute . 


Delivered  . 


.do. 


do... 

do... 

Chicago  . 


Delivered  . 
Chicago  ... 


.do. 


Delivered  . 
Chicago  ... 


Cents. 
17 


14 


Cents. 
5ft 

5ft 

i^2 

6.68 

5ft 
8.6 


5ft 

6.58 
5i 

5.69 
8.85 
5.61 


5.79 
5ft 

5.87 


5ft 

6.62 
5.66 
5.56 


5ft 
5.58 


6J 
6i 
6 
5.68 

6| 

m 


H 
84 

6 

71 

6" 


7 
6i 


6.62 
6 


65 
6 

6if 

6 
6| 


Cents. 
0.23 

0.35 
.51 

.18 


1.07 
.02 


.40 

.80 
.14 


1.21 
.46 


.34 
.35 


.4 
.71 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.    and    MoUen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery .' 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Mollen-^ 
hauer  Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery .1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.    and    Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Refinery.i 


INDIANA. 


Albion  .... 

1,324 

1,721 
2,141 
3,005 
3,396 

1,384 
6,115 
6,115 
1,588 
1,187 

7,786 

949 

2,063 

17 

5.73 

5.85 
5* 
8.78 
6.62 

8J 
6.93 

a 

5ft 

6.83 
5.71 
5.59 

6J 

6i 
6 
7 
6J 

6 
6i 

6i 
6i 

n 

.60 

.66 

.11 

1.22 

.74 

.50 
.57 
.49 
1.33 
.65 

.42 
.41 
.91 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Alexandria... 

Angola 

14 

Do 

Atflca 

Do. 

Anbum  . 

Toledo 

14 

Do. 

Batwille 

Do. 

Bedford 

Do. 

Do 

Cincinnati 

16 

Do. 
Do. 

Bloomfield.... 

Bourbon.. 

15 

Do. 

Brazil.... 

Delivered 

Do. 

Brookston... 

Butler ..:::: 

13 

Do. 

Delivered 

Do. 

'  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Ca 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealei, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
Bale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Cannelton 

Charlestown 

Columbus 

Connersville  ... 
Crawtordsville  . 

Crownpoint 

Delphi 

Dublin 

East  Chicago  - . . 

Edinburg 

Elwood 

Elkhart 

Fort  Wayne 

Do 

Do 

Greencastle 

Greenfield 

(ireensburg 

Hammond 

Do 

Hartford  City  . . 
Huntington 

Indianapolis  ... 

Do 

Do 

Jettersonville... 

Knightstown . . . 

Lawrenceburg  . 

Madison 

Michigan  City. . 

Middletown 

Monticello 


Mount  Vernon  . . 

Nappanee 

Oakland  City 

Orleans 

Plymouth 


Richmond. 
Do 


Rockport . . . 
Seymour  .. 
South  Bend 


2,188 

916 
8,130 


6,649 
2,336 
2,186 


1,820 
12,960 
16,184 

46,116 

46,115 

46,116 

3,661 

4,489 


5,034 

12,376 

12,376 
5,912 
9,491 

169,164 

169, 164 

169,164 

10,774 

1,942 

4,326 
7,836 
1,485 
1,801 
2,107 


5,132 
2,208 
1,991 
1,286 
3,656 

18,226 
18,226 


2,882 
6,446 


Delivered  . 


Cents. 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

New  York 

Delivered 

Indianapolis  . 

Delivered 


Chicago 

Indianapolis  . 

Muncie 

Toledo 


Delivered 

do 

do 

Indianapolis  . 
Delivered 


do 

Chicago  . . . 

Delivered  . 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


New  York . 

Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Indianapolis  . 

Delivered 

....do 

do 

....do 


17 


.do. 
.do. 


36,999 
'  Doubtful  figure. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Cents. 
5.55 


5.85 

5.52 

5.68 
5i 

6.52 

5.54 

6.77 

5.45 
5.79 
6.78 

6.57 
5.72 
6.82 
>5.16 
6.62 

5.65 

5.67 

6.J67 
5.73 
5.83 

5.57 
5.57 
5.58 
5.86 

5.58 

6i 

5.85 

6.84 

6.81 

6.58 


6i 

5.83 

5.98 

5.68 

6.83 

5.74 
5.49 


5.84 


Cents. 


6i 


6i 
6f 
6i 


6i 

6i 

6f 

f 
6i 


6i 

6 
64 
6i 
6i 
6i 


6 

7 
7 

6i 

5J 


7 

6i 

6J 


Cents. 
0.45 


.16 

.72 
.89 
.31 

.43 

.28 

.68 

U.70 


1.09 
.68 
.42 
.40 


.50 
.66 
.66 
.64 
.92 


.33 

.17 

1.02 

1.82 

.42 

.76 
.01 


.66 


.72 


American  Sugar  Ret     ' 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros.  - 


American  Sugar  Eef . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Eef . 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.  ,,«' 

Do. 
Do. 

Do.  ,;.. 

Do. 
Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

American    Sugar 

Bef.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bef . 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Bet. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros.  ^  . 

American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.    and   Boston 

Ref.  Co.1 
American  Sugar  EW. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros.  „-, 

American  Sugar  Bet. 

Co. 


"This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Eef.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugai — Continued. 
INDIANA— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Eetail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

3,118 
36,673 
3,764 

6,280 
10,249 

10,249 

8,618 

1,684 
3,705 

Cents. 

Cents. 
5.61 

5.55 
5.62 

5.66 

5.61 
6.73 

Cents. 
6i 
7 
6i 

6* 
6 

6i 

6i 

6 
6 

Cents. 
0.64 
1.40 

.82 

.70 
.45 

.63 

.69 

.39 
.27 

Terre  Haute 

do 

Indianapolis 

Delivered  . 

12 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Do 

Co. 
Do 

do 

do 

do           

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Wabash 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

do 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.   and    MoUen- 
hauer   and    Ar- 
buckle Bros. 

IOWA. 


Atlantic . 


Anita 

Audubon. 


Bellevue  . 


Bloomfleld  . 


Boone , 

Carroll 

Cedar  Eapids. 


Do.. 


Centerrille . 


Clarinda.. 

Clinton... 

Do.... 


Davenport. , 
Decorah 


Denison 

Des  Moines. 
Do 


Dubuque . 


Won.. 
Elkader . 


Fairfield. . 


Port  Madison 
Greenfield.... 


6,046 

986 
1,866 

1,607 

2,106 


8,880 
2,882 
25,666 


5,256 

3,276 
22,698 
22,698 

2,806 
36,254 

3,246 

2,771 
62, 139 
62, 139 


6 

do 

6 

do... 

5.81 

do 

61 

do 

9} 
5.71 

29 

Delivered 

5.79 

do 

6.89 

do 

6.64 

do 

5.96 

..     do        

6.04 

do 

5.58 

Chicago 

17 

5.58 

Delivered  ..'   

5.71 

do 

5.86 

Chicago  and  Du- 
buque. 
Delivered 

25 

5.71 

6A 

....do 

07 

....do 

6.69 

....do 

54 

....do  

t-^ 

do . 

? 

11 

5.68 

....do 

6.03 

1,860   do 6.6?  6J  .81  Do. 

1,321   do 6.94  6i  .31     Franklin  Sugar  Re- 

finery. 1 
.46    American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

9,278     Delivered 6f   Do. 

1,300    do 6.03  6|  .64 

1  This  company  Is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 


6i 


Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Refinery,  i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ret. 
Co.  and  National 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 1 
American  SngarRef . 
Co. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perowt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Ketail 

price 

per 

pound. 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Griswold  . . 
Humboldt. 


Independence. , 
Indianola 


Iowa  City  - 
Jefferson  .. 
Knoxville . 
Lansing . . . 


Leon  .. 
Lyons . 


Malvern 

Manchester  . 


Mapleton... 

Maquoketa . 

Muscatine.. 
Newton 


Oelwein 

Onawa 

Oskaloosa  ... 
Shenandoah. 


Sigoumey . 

Vinton 

Waukon . . . 


900 
1,474 


3,666 
3,261 


7,987 
2,601 
3,131 
1,438 


Delivered  , 
....do 


Cents. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Chicago  and  Des 

Moines. 
Dubuque  and  La 

Crosae. 


Ottumwa . . 
Delivered  . 


28 
17 

lift 


1,166 
2,887 


1,099 
3,777 

14,073 

3,682 

5,142 
1,933 
9,212 
3,573 


1,952 
3,499 
2,153 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Bock  Island . 
Delivered  ... 
do 


Cents. 
6.05 
6.04 

5.65 
'    5.99 


5.68 
6.04 
5.69 


5.75 
5.58 


6.06 
5.95 


6.08 
5.95 

5.83 

5.77 

5.94 
6.05 
6 
6.02 


6.89 
5.94 
5.94 


Cents. 
6J 
6i 


Cents. 

0.70 

.21 


.26 


6i 
7 
6i 
6i 


6i 
6i 
6J 


.11 
.28 


.67 

.19 
.30 

.69 
.05 

.17 

.48 

.31 
.96 
.5 
.23 


American  SugarRef. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  SugarRef. 

Co.   and   Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


American  Sugar  Kef. 
Co. 


American  SugarRef. 
Co.  and  MoUen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  SugarRef. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery.' 

American  SugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery, i 


American  SugarRef. 
Co.  and  Weatem 
Sugar  Refinery.' 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene  . 


Argentine 

Arkansas  City . 

Atchison 

Do 


Augusta . . 
Belleville. 


Burlingame . 
Concordia . . . 
Emporia 


6,140 
15, 722 
15, 722 

1,197 

1,833 

1,436 
3,401 


Kansas  City  . 


Delivered  . 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Kansas  City,  To- 
peka,  and  Lin- 
coln. 

Kansas  City  and 
Topeka. 

Kansas  City 


Delivered  . 


■20 


30-24-26 


20-13 


5i 

H 
54 
5.55 

5J 

5i 


6A 
5.94 


6 

H 

6 


6S 
H 
6i 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  western 
Sugar  Beflneij.' 

American  SugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 


New  Orleans  Sugar 
Ref.  Co.' 


Western  Sugar  Kef. 
American  SugarRef. 

Co. 
Do. 


'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Eef.  Co. 
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KA.NSAS— Continued. 


Popular 
tion,  1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


of retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound 


Maker. 


2,473 

1,069 
1,607 
3,082 
4,696 

1,786 
20,736 
20,736 
1,824 
2,996 

1,727 

1,772 
6,208 

2,792 


6,934 
6,934 

3,144 

7,682 
1,369 


10,112 

1,097 

1,646 
1,390 


33, 008 
1,676 
24,671 


Delivered 

Cents. 

....do 

Topeka 

14 

Delivered  ........ 

....do 

Wichita 

12 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

Hutchinson 

Delivered 

20 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

14 

....do 

....do 

....do 

16 

....do 

....do 

Omaha 

25i 

Delivered 

Cents. 
5.85 

5.87 
6.55 

t^ 
5.94 

6A 

6.06 
6.94 

5J 

5S 


6.65 
5.89 


6.91 


6.89 
6 


6A 

5.71 

6 
6 


6.64 
6.65 
6.81 
6.64 


Cents. 
6i 


61 
6 

m 

6i 
6J 

6| 

6i 
6J 


6J 
6i 


6i^ 
6i 


6| 

^ 

6 


6 
6i 


Cents. 
0.81 

.85 
.11 
.80 
.56 

.66 
.45 
.08 
.25 
.11 

.46 


American  Sugar  Re  f. 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Da 


Mollenhauer   Sugar 
Refinery. 

New  Orleans  Sugar 

Ref.  Co.i 
Mollenhauer   Sugar 

Refinery. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


Mollenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 


KENTUCKY. 


Augusta 

1,718 

762 

631 

1,341 

3,267 

4,285 
1,861 
1,018 
1,268 
9,487 

1,061 
10,272 
7,280 
1,147 
204,731 

Cincinnati 

8 

5i 

Bi 
6.26 
5.98 
61 

5.95 
6.44 
5.66 

& 

5.33 
5.63 

6^ 
5.35 

6 

? 
6f 
6i 

6» 

6 

6 

6i 

6i 

f 

6J 

.42 

.76 
.31 
.59 
.98 

.80 
.16 
.17 
.32 
.53 

.69 
.37 
.85 
1.20 
.40 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Berea 

Calhomi.. 
Campbellville... 
Cynthlana 

Danville 

LouisvUle 

EvansvUle,  Ind. . . 
Cincinnati 

43 
10 
12 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Do. 

Do. 

giailiethtown .. 

Bnunence 

Pleniingsburg 
Frankfort !" 

Jreenvllle 

Senderson .. 

New  Orleans 

Louisville 

Cincinnati 

Lexington 

New  Orleans 

40 
18 
23 
15 

33 

Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

HopBnsville.... 

tondon 

loDisville... 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

32 
52 

Do. 
T.  J.  Henderson. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

762 53 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

fteight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Louisville 

204,731 

204,731 

204,731 

1,822 

2,046 

28,301 
13,189 

19,446 
19,446 

4,603 

824 
3,016 
3,384 
1,532 

■Delivered 

Cents. 

Cents. 
5.55 

1^5 

6 
6 

5.35 
5i 

5.88 
5.63 

5» 

H 

6.06 
6.18 
5.06 

Cmts. 
f 

6i 

6 
6 

6i 
65^ 

6 
7 
6i 

CMS. 

0.70 
.20 
.21 

1 
.5 

.65 
.75 

.62 
.62 

.25 

.80 

.19 

.82 

1.22 

Do 

do 

Do 

.  ..do 

Murray 

do 

Morganfleid 

do 

Superior  Refining 

do 

Owenaboro 

..do      

AmencanSugarEef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Paducah  

do 

Do 

.do 

Atlantic  Sugar  Ee- 

finery,  i 
AmencanSugarEef. 

Co. 

Paris 

do 

do 

Shelbyville 

....  do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Uniontown 

New  Orleans 

23 

LOUISIANA. 


Amite 

Houma . . . 
Jennings  . 


Lake  Providence 
Mandevllle 


Mansfield 

Monroe 

New  Orleans 


Thlbodaux  . . 
Whitecastle  . 


1,547 
3,212 
1,539 


1,256 
1,029 

847 

5,428 

287,104 

3,253 
1,850 


New  Orlears 

25 

New  Orleans 

....do 

24r-2S 
15 

....do 

7 

Shreveport 

15 

....do 

New  Orleans 

....do 

20 
124 

5i  - 
6.33 


54 
64 

54 
5* 
6A 

5i 
54 


1.16 

1 

1.09 


.86 
1.43 

1.35 
.625 
.90 

.67 
.375 


HenderaonReflnery    ^ 

American  Sugar Ref.  • "?, 
Co.  and  Hendsr-  ;,_ 
son  Refinery.    ''«, 

American  Sugar  Eett?:, 
Co.  *' 

New   Orleans  Eef. 
Co.i 


American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.  and  Hender- 
son Refinery. 

Henderaon  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

AmencanSugarEef. 
Co. 


MAINE. 


878 

937 

21,8.50 

4,615 

2,280 

16,145 

1,828 

1,562 

4,758 

448 

5,311 

759 

5A 
54 

5.36 

54 
5.35 

E^9 
5.77 
5.35 

5.34 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

64 

f 
64 

6 

6» 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.55 

.50 

.50 

LIO 

L17 

-.12 

.74 

.79 
1.22 

Alfred 

15 

finery.i 
American  Sugar  EeL 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.> 
Revere  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
Do 

Belfast 

Boston 

10 

Berwick 

Delivered 

Biddeford 

Bluehill 

Portland  and  Bos- 
ton. 
Delivered 

6-15 

American  Sugar  Eel. 
Co. 

Brldgton 

do 

Do. 

Caribou 

354 
16 

11 

10 

Clinton 

American  and  Se- 
vere  Sugar   Eef. 
Co.i                 ,„ 

American  SugaiBdl 
Co. 
Do. 

Eastport 

Boston 

Freeport 

Portland 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Eef.  Co. 
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Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
MAINE— Continued. 


Town. 

Popular 
tion,  1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 

Betail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

2,714 

4,686 
3,228 

23,761 
3,005 
2,082 

Cents. 

Cents. 

5 
6.66 

5.69 
6.78 

5i 

5i 
5^47 

H 

5i 

6* 

5i 

5.35 
5.65 

6.59 
5.59 

5.27 

Cents. 
6i 

Cents. 
0.65 

Standard  Sugar  Eef . 

Co.*    and    Revere 

Sugar  Eef.  Co.i 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 

Do. 

42J 

Delivered 

6S 
6i 

el 

7 

6J 

61 
6? 

7 

H 

6 

6i 

6J 
6J 

6i 

1.01 

.56 

.88 

.85 

1.28 

.49 

1.03 
.78 

1.50 

.63 

.25 

.62 

1.08 
.60 

.91 
.91 

.98 

i 

do 

Lubee 

do 

Do 

"  Machias 

do 

Do. 

McFallB 

do 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Pittsfleld 

2,208 

6,078 
3,188 

2,688 

2,069 

9,477 

1,623 

2,088 
1,273 

26i 
13 

Sanlord 

do 

Do. 

do 

Co.i 

Revere    Sugar    Ee- 
finery  land  Stand- 
ard     Sugar     Ee- 
flnery.i 

Revere    Sugar    Re- 
finery. 
Do. 

Warren. 

Eockland 

Delivered 

11 

Waterrille 

I  ffinterport 

i  Wintlrop 

Boston 

do 

13 

Standard  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

J  Wiscaaset 

,  Woodloids 

do..  . 

Co. 
Do. 

'  Yarmouth 

2,274 

2,668 

do 

York 

25 

Co.i 
Revere    Sugar    Re- 
finery.! 

MARYLAND. 


Aimapolls 

'Baltimore 

8,402 

508,967 
608,957 
508,957 
17,128 

1,331 
9,296 

9,296 
13,691 
13,691 

2,181 
1,170 
1,243 
1,596 
665 

449 
1,472 

Baltimore 

Delivered 

5 

5i 

6!S6 
6.35 

H 
5.55 

6 
5.45 

5.35 

6i 

44 

iS9 

6 

5i 
6J 
5J 
5i 

6 
6 

6i 

6 

6 

6 
7 
6 

H 
6 

.70 

.25 
.25 
.16 
.15 

.69 
.46 

.60 
.65 
.20 

.45 

.87 

1.42 

1.10 

.61 

.12 
.30 

Franklin  Siigar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Do 

..     do 

Do 

do 

do 

........ 

^Omnberland 

Do. 

JiHUcottCity 

rlMerick 

Baltimore 

Delivered 

6 

Do. 
American    Sugar 

5* 

Do 

..  do 

Ref.  Co. 
Do. 

fiHagerstown.... 

do 

Do 

do 

American    Sugar 

>  Oakland. 

Cumberland 

8 
13 

8 
10 

Ref.    Co.,    Frank- 
lin, and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

PianUln  Ref.  Co.i 

Oxford 

Baltimore 

do 

•BnowHill.... 
Taney  town 

Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

aper  Marlboro. 
"Uliamsport.. 

Baltimore 

Delivered 

8 

American     Sugar 
Eef.  Co. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

1 

American     Sugar 
Eef.  Co. 

'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Eef.  Co. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Betail 

price 

per 

pound. 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Abington. 
Amherst. . 

Andover  . 

Athol 

Attleboro. 

Ayer 

Barre 

Beverly  .. 

Billerica.. 

Boston  ... 


Do.... 
Brockton . 


Brookfield.. 

Cambridge  . 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridgeport . 

Canton 


Chicopee . 
Dalton  ... 


Dan  vers 

East  Boston  . . 
Easthampton. 


East  Lexington. 
East  Weymouth 

Edgartown 

Everett  

Falmouth 


Fltohburg 

Poxboro 

Eramlngham. 
Georgetown . . 
Gloucester  ... 


Hingham. 
Holyoke.. 
Hudson  .. 
Hyannis. . 


Hyde  Park  . 


4,489 
5,028 

6,813 

7,061 

11,335 

2,446 

2,059 

13,884 

2,775 

660,892 

560,892 

40,063 

3,062 
91,886 
91,886 

91,886 
91,886 
91,886 


4,584 

19, 167 
3,014 
8,542 


5,603 


1,209 

24,336 

3,500 

81, 631 
3,266 

11, 302 
1,900 

26, 121 

5,059 

45,712 

5,464 


13,244 


Boston 
....do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Delivered  . 
do 


.do. 


Boston 


Delivered 
....do.... 
do.... 


Ido. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Boston 


....do 

Delivered 


Boston 

Delivered  . 
do 


Boston 

do 

New  Bedford . 

Delivered 

Boston 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

Worcester  . 
Boston 


.do. 


CemLs. 
6 
12 

8 
12 

7 

7 
11 

6 


5} 


Cents. 
5.33 

5i 
5.35 


5.67 

6ft 

64 

6A 

5i 
6i 

5.24 
^. 

6.35 

6i 
5^ 
BA 

5i 

6.35 
5.67 

i^ 

5.64 

BJ 

5J 

Bft 

5 

6i 

5.35 
6.36 

5.35 

5i 

5.64 


Cents. 
6 


5S 
6 
6i 
6J 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 


6 
6 
Bi 

6 

6 

6i 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
61 


6 
6i 
6 
6 

Bi* 

f 

6 

6i 


Cents. 

0.61 

.04 

.42 

.53 

.83 

.76 

.64 

.34 

.60 

.60 

.76 


.63 


.54 
.36 
.36 


1.01 

.50 

.36 

.67 
1.08 
.69 
.38 
.31 


.94 
.55 


.72 


Sugar 


Eevere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American 

Eef.  Co. 
Eevere  Sugar  Kef. 

Co.i 
Do. 

Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
Eevere  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
American    Sugar 

Eef.  Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
American    Sugar 

Eef.  Co. 

Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
Eevere  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.i 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.  ,;,' 

Do.      ,„.„;•■ 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
Revere  Sugar  Eef 

Co.i 
American    Sugar 

Eef.  Co. 

Eevere  Sugar  Eef 

Co.i 
American   Sugar 

Eef.  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
American    Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Eevere  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
American   Sugar 

Eef.  Co. 
Eevere  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

American 
Eef.  Co. 


Sugar 


Do. 
Do. 

American  fm, 
Eef.  Co.  ana  Ke-  - 
vere   Sugar  8ei. 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Kel. 

Co.i 


iThJg  nnmnanv  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
MASSACHUSETTS— Contmued. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


ExcesB 
ofretail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


North  Adams... 
Northampton  .. 

North  Andover. 


4,668 
2,478 
62,559 
62,559 
12,392 


94,969 
94,969 

68,513 
68,613 


2,622 

4,006 

7,682 

1,061 
2,926 

18,244 
12,962 


11,376 

4,460 
3,006 
62,442 
33,587 


24,200 
18,643 


5,480 
6,520 

11, 623 
21,766 
9,692 


23,899 


Boston 

Cents. 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

do 

do        

do 

do 

Delivered  . 

do 

9 

4 
4 

do ,. 

do 

Delivered 

4 

7 
7 

3 
6 

4 
6 

do 

do 

Delivered , . . 

New  Bedford 

do 

do..  . 

Delivered 

Boston 

7 

Boston 

12 

Delivered 

4 
15 

....do 

....do 

6 
13 

6 

do           

.  do             

Boston 

10 
18 

5 

....do 

....do 

Cents. 
6i 

6.36 

624 

6.36 

5A 

6i 

5.36 

6.35 

52 

6A 

6.62 

5.59 

6.82 

5.62 
5.36 

6.36 
6ft 

5i 

6.59 
5i 
6.61 
6.35 

6.43 
5.64 


5i 
H 

5i 

5.42 

6i 

6i 
6t 


Cents. 
6i 

6 

6i 

6 

6 

6i 

6 
6i 

6i 


6 

6J 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 


6f 

6 
6 
7 
6 

H 
51^ 


6 
6i 

6 
6 
6 

6i 


Cents. 
0.92 

.57 

.67 

57-1. 7 

.27 


.66 
.31 


.41 
.87 


.35 

.59 


.61 

.70 


.90 


.61 

.17 
.24 

.80 

.70 

.87 

.44 
.58 
.65 

.57 
.70 


Standard  Sugar  Kef. 

Co.i 
Revere   Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American    Sugar 

Kef.  Cto. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Revere   Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

Kevere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  American 

Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Kef. 

Co.i 
Revere   Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  American 

Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar   Ref. 

Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere   Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Revere   Sugar   Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Revere   Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Revere   Sugar   Ref. 
Co.i 

Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i  and  American 

Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.    and     Revere 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Eetail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per' 
pound. 


Maker. 


Quincy . 
Salem  . . 


Do 

Somerville  .. 

Southbridge. 
Springfield . . 
Stoughton... 

Taunton 

Wakefield... 
Ware 


Watertown , 

Webster 

West  Springfield. 
Williamstown . . , 

Winchester , 


Winthrop  . 
Worcester  . 

Do 

Do 


23,899 
35,956 

35,956 
61,643 

10,025 

62,069 

5,442 

31,036 

9,290 

8,263 

9,706 
8,804 
7,105 
6,013 

7,248 

6,058 
118,421 
118,421 
118,421 


Boston  . 
....do. 


Delivered  . 
....do 


Boston 

Delivered  . 

Boston 

Delivered  . 

Boston 

do 


do 

Providence. 
Delivered  ,. 
New  York . . 


Boston 


Delivered  . 

do 

do 

.....do.... 


Cente. 
5 


11 


6 
9-11 

4 
8 


Cents. 
6.16 


6.57 
5.36 

6.36 

5i 

5S 

6ft 

6A 

5i 

5i 
6.61 
6.38 
5.69 

5.36 

6i 
5.69 
5.84 
4.59 


Cents. 
Si 


6 
6 

6i 

6i? 

6 

6i 

5i 

65 


6i 

5.60 

Hi 

6 

6 


Cents. 
0.35 


.43 
.  .65 

.79 

.63 

19-.  44 
.66 
.34 

20-.  22 

.46 
.56 
.22 
.39 

.61 

.60 

.31 

.66 

1.41 


Revere  Sugar  Bet- 
Co.' 
Standard  Sugar  Eel.- 
Co.i  and  Revere 
Sugar  Ret  Co.' 
Do. 
Revere  Sugar  Eef.  - 
Co.i 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Rel. 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Eef._ 

Co.i  I 

Standard  Sugar  Eef,  . 

Co.i 
Revere  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.! 
American  SugarEef.  - 

Co. 

Revere  Sugar  Eef.- 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.  .'- 

Revere  Sugar  Eef. 

Co,i 
American  SugarEef.  ^ 

Co.   and    H...W. 

Clark  &  Co.  '■ 

Revere  Sugar  Eef.  - 

Co.i 

Revere  and  Stand- 
ard Sugar  Eef.  Co.i  s 

American  SugaisEef. 
Co. 

Standard  SugarEef. ; 
Co.i 
Do. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian  . 


Albion 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Benton  Harbor. 


Big  Rapids 

Birmingham  . . 

Cadillac 

Carson  City 

Cassopolis 


Cedar  Springs . 

Charlevoix 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Chelsea 


Coldwater . . . , 
Crystal  Palls. , 

Detroit 

Do , 

Do 


9,654 

4,619 
14,509 
27,628 

6,662 

4,686 
1,170 
6,997 
906 
1,330 

960 
2,079 
4,092 
6,489 
1,635 

6,216 

3,231 

286,704 

285,704 

285,704 


Toledo 

7 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

New  York 

Grand  Rapids 

Delivered 

32i 
17 

Grand  Rapids 

do 

6 
19 

Delivered 

47 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

...-do 

5» 

5.58 
6.71 
5» 
6.53 

6.65 

5.64 

6.93 

6.9 

6.82 

5.86 

5.97 

6.7 

5h 

5.68 

5.61 
5.73 
6.47 
5.47 
5.46 


6i 

6i 
6i 
6 


6 

6i 
Si 
6.88 

6} 

n 

6i 


5i 
6 


.92 
.54 
.25. 
.47 

.35 
.34 


.18 
.06 

.83 
.60 
.56 
.53 
.42 

.39 
.27 
.53 
.03 
.65 


Americans 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
-Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 


iThls  company  Is  controllea  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
MICHIGAN— Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Detroit . 
Do.. 


Dnrand 

Fenton 

Gladstone 

Gand  Haven  .. 

Grand  Bapids  .. 

_  Srayling 

Sv.flarbor  Springs. 
atJHartford 


Holland... 

Holly 

Lakeview  . 

Lapeer  

Leslie 


Mancelona . 


Marcellus 

Marine  City.. 
Marquette.... 
MaruiaU 


Is  ,'MienomInee  . 
Si'ipdland. 


iSoiant  Clemens . 


Niles. 


Northvllle. . 
Ontonagon. 

Oscoda 

Port  Huron. 
EeedCity.. 


South  Frankfort, 

St.  Johns 

Tecnmseh . 
Traverse  City.... 


West  Bay  City.. 
Whitehall...... 


Williamston., 
Ypsilantl 


285,704 
285,704 


2,134 
2,408 


4,783 

87,666 
1,716 
1,643 
1,077 


7,790 
1,419 
935 
3,227 
1,114 

1,226 


1,026 

3,829 
10,068 
4,370 


12,818 
2,363 
6,676 
6,936 


4,287 


1,765 
1,267 
1,109 
19,158 
2,051 


42,346 

639 
3,388 
2,400 
9,407 


13,119 
1,481 


1,113 
7,378 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt, 


Delivered  . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Chicago  . 


Detroit 

Chicago  ... 
Delivered  . 


Chicago  . 


Delivered 

Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 


Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 

do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Detroit  and  Tole- 
do. 
Detroit 


CerUs. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 
5.47 


6.47 


5.65 
5.67 
6.95 

6.6 

5.85 
6.88 
5.72 
5.88 


5.86 

5.58 

6.9 

5.83 

5.66 

6.96 


6.87 

5.83 

6.7 

6.61 


6.72 
5J 
5.8 
5.99 


5.61 


5.8 

6.07 

6* 

5.47 

6.9 


6.52 

6i 
6.35 
5.82 
5.69 


6.69 


6.62 
5.88 


6.86 
6.55 


B«tail 

price 

per 

potmd. 


Excess 
of  retail 
al50ve 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 
5i 


6 

6i 


6J 

6 

6 


6 

6 

6J 

6J 

6 


6-6} 

6}-6J 

6J 

6}-6i 


6i 


6i 
7 


6i 

6.63 
6i 
6i 


6i 
6i 


Cents. 
0.09 


.03 


.85 
.43 
.55 


.15 


.28 
.12 


.14 
.42 


.67 
.44 


.56 


0-.25 

29-.  54 

.52 

64-.  89 


45-.  70 

.93 

.25 

1.03 

.10 


.85 
.28 
.43 
.56 


.62 
.31 
.37 


AmericanSugarEef. 

Co. 
American  and 
Franklin  Sugar 
Kef.  Cos.  1 
Do. 
Do. 


American  SugarRef . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Am e r lean  and 
Franklin  Sugar 
Kef.  Cos.  1 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Am  erican  and 
Franklin  Sugar 
Ref.  Cos.  1 

Mollenhaur  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Aibuckle  Bros. 
American  SugarRef. 
Co. 


Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arhuckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Michigan 
Sugar  Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 


•This  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II.- 


and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 

MINNESOTA. 


Tovm. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perewt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 
pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
abOTe 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Albert  Lea 

Alexandria 

Anoka  

Caledonia 

Cannon  Falls. 

Chatfleld 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Fairmont 

Fergus  Falls. . 

Qrand  Rapids 
Hutchinson  . . 

Jackson  

Kenyon 

Lanesboro 

LesueuT  

Litchfield  .... 
Long  Prairie  . 

Luveme 

Mankato 

Mazeppa 

Minneapolis  . 

Montevideo  .. 

Moorhead 

Morris 

New  Ulm 

North  Branch 

Northfield 

North  St.  Paul 
Ortonvllle 

Pipestone 

Plainview 

Preston  

Princeton 

Redwing 

Rochester 

Eushf ord 

Sauk  Center.. 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley . 


4,500 
2,681 
3,769 
1,179 


1,239 


1,426 
2,060 
62, 969 
8,040 
6,072 

1,428 
2,495 
1,756 
1,202 
1,102 

478 

2,280 

1,385 

2,223 

10,599 

566 
202,718 

2,146 

3,730 

1,934 


5,403 
1,211 

8,210 

1,110 
1,247 

2,536 
1,038 
1,278 

1,319 
7,625 


1,062 
2,220 


Delivered 

Cents. 

....do 

Minneapolis 

8 

....do 

do      

24 

Minneapolis 

Delivered     

35 

....do 

....do 

....do 

St.Paul 

17 

Albert  Lea 

Delivered 

16 

....do 

...do 

St.  Paul            

20 

....do 

26 

Delivered 

....do 

Chicago 

25 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

St.  Paul 

17 

St.Paul 

4 

.do 

....do 

Chicago  and  Du- 
buque. 
St.Paul 

20 

17 

Delivered  ........ 

24 

....do 

Mankato  and  St. 

Paul. 
Delivered 

15J-22 

Cents. 
5.68 
6.18 
5J 
5.97 


5.96 

6 

5.65 

5.76 

5.9 

5.96 
6.02 
5.65 
6.74 
6.96 

5.73 
6.86 


5.89 
5.96 

H 
5.91 

6.81 

6i 

5.93 

5.73 

6.17 

5.97 

5.85 
6.85 

6.08 
5.96 
6.73 

6J 
6.86 

5.6 

5.96 
6.16 


Cents. 
6 

6 


Cents. 
0.32 


.42 


.78 


.29 
.81 
1.35 
.90 
.76 

.29 
.81 
.19 
.61 
.29 


-.05 


.25 
1.09 

.19 

.75 

.31 

.27 


American  Sugar  Ret 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  1 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Eef 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bef . 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 

American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.  and  FranMin 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.'  ,. 
Franklin  Sugar  Kef. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros.i 
American  gugarl^. 

Co. 


1,511     Mankato  and  St.     15J-22        6i  6i 

Paul. 
1,770     Delivered 5.97  6i 

'This  company  Is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar 


.28 
Ref.  Co, 


Do. 

Do. 


American  SugaxEef. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Kef.  Co.  1 

American  SugarEet. 
Co. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eel. 

Co.i 

American  SugarEef. 
Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Oontinued. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

St.  Cloud 

8,663 

2,607 
163,065 

12,318 
1,911 

3,278 
2,528 

1,260 
1,288 
19,714 

2,962 

1,119 

Delivered 

Cents. 

Cferate. 
6.07 

5.76 
5.65 

5.66 
6.06 

6.06 
5.97 

6.72 
6.98 
6.76 

5.9 

5.72 

Omts. 

7 

6J 
6| 

^1 

7 
6| 

E 

7J 
6i 

Cents. 
0.93 

.74 
1.01 

.86 
.69 

.94, 
.69 

.01 
.82 
.49 

1.60 

.63 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  1 

do 

St  Paul 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

26 

Delivered 

Do 

do 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.. 
Do 

Waterville 

St  Paul 

15 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Virginia 

do 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

do 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Amory 

1,211 

2,872 

6,467 

775 

6,484 

1,093 
1,661 
7,642 
4,175 
7,816 

2,078 
1,516 

Memphis 

26 

18 

22 
37i 

5} 

6i 

5i 

5 

5J 

5.45 
5.45 

H 

6.4 

5i 

6.28 

H 

5.4 

5i 

H 

5i 
6.1 

54 
5i 

6 

7 

6i 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

H 

6J 

6} 
6i 

^1 

6J 
6 
6 
6i 

.49 

1.82 

.78 
1.13 
2.25 

1.22 

1.08 

.78 

.90 

.74 

1.09 
.62 

1.20 
.62 

1.02 

.91 
.80 
.50 
.60 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
Do 

Bay  St.  Louis.... 
Biloxi 

New  Orleans 

..     do 

Brandon 

do 

Columbus :.. 

Crystal  Springs.. 
Cflostei 

New  Orleans 

do 

33i 

47 

10 

20 

26 

38 
38 
40 
36 
23 

34 
10 

Do. 

Greenville 

do 

Do 

Hattiesburg 

do 

iuka :. 

Do 

Kosciusko 

lexington 

New  Orleans 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Moaspolnt 

do 

Oxford 

1,825 
663 

600 
14,834 
14,834 
3,813 

do 

Do 

Ripley 

Shuqualak 

Vicksburg 

New  Orleans 

do 

Do. 

Do... 

Do 

Water  Valley.... 

Memphis  and 
New  Orleans. 

40 

Do. 

MISSOURI. 


Ashgrove . 


Aurora 

Bowling  Green." 
Butler 

Cape  Girardeau!! 

Carrollton 

Columbia 

Dexter 

Elflorad: 
Inuna 


mgs 


1,039 

6,191 
1,902 
3,168 
4,816 

3,864 

6,651 

1,862 
2,137 


Delivered  , 


do 

St.  Louis 

Delivered 

New  Orleans  . 


St.  Louis  and 

Kansas  City. 
Delivered 


St.Louis  and  Cairo 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 


17 

....... 

27-18 


31-20 
23 
27 


5.71 
5.65 
6.01 

6.73 
5i 

6.02 
6.62 


7 
7 
6i 
7 

6i 

7 

6j 

64 


.79 

1.29 

1.18 

.49 

1.46 

.10 

.76 

1.09 

'"!6i' 


AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Henderson    Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 
Do. 

American  SugarRef . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co, 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
MISSOURI— Continued. 


Town. 


Farmington . . . 

Festus 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Glasgow 

Grant  City 

Greenfield...*.. 

Holden 

Hopkins 

Huntsville 

Independence. 

Jefferson  City. . 
Joplln 

Do 

Kansas  City  . . . 

Do 

Knobnoster  . . . 

Lagrange 

Laplata 

Lebanon  

Liberty 

Lockwood 

Louisiana 

Marionville  . . . 
Milan 

Monett 

Monroe  City... 
Mount  Vernon 
Norbome 

Oregon  

Paris 

Pattonsburg . . . 

Plattsburg 

Pleasanthlll . . . 

Richmond 

Rockport 

St.  Joseph 

Do 

St.  Louis 

Do 


Popular 
tion,1900. 


1,778 

1,266 

4,883 
1,780 
1,672 

1,406 

1,406 

669 

907 
1,805 

6,974 

9,664 
26,023 

26,023 
163, 752 

163,752 

673 
1,507 
1,345 
2,125 

2,407 

749 
5,131 
1,290 
1,757 

3,115 
1,929 
1,206 
1,189 

1,032 


1,397 

1,065 

1,878 

2,002 

3,478 

1,080 

102, 979 

102, 979 

575,238 

576,238 


Shi 


hipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 

paid  by 

dealer. 

percwt. 


St.  Louis 

Cents. 
26 

....do 

11 

....do 

22 

Delivered 

St.  Louis 

25 

....do 

....do 

....do 

St.  Louis 

24 

Delivered 

23 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

....do 

St.  Louis  and 
Springfield.. 

Delivered 

32-16 

....do 

St.  Louis 

11 

Springfield 

Delivered 

12 

do 

21 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

16 

Delivered 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

14 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 
5.65 

5i 

5.78 

6.35 


5.78 

5.78 

6 
5.45 


6ft 


5ft 

5.83 
6.76 
6.68 
6ft 


5.85 
5.65 


It 
5.91 
5.58 

6.05 


6ft 

5.58 

5} 

6.69 

5.76 

6ft 

5.55 

5i 

5i 

5} 


RetaO 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 
6J 

H 

6 

7 


6 

6J 

61 
6J 


6i 
6i 


5| 


5f 
6i 
6S 

6i 

m 

61 

65: 

6f 
6ft 
6} 
6J 

6| 

5J 
6 


6i 

61 

6.45 

5» 

5i 

6 

H    ■ 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 
0.35 

.54 

.28 

.88 

1.40 

.10 
.22 
.47 


.55 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar 


-.76 
-.14 

'".'57' 

.58 

.29 

1.29 
.99 
.74 
.67 

.76 

-.01 

.84 

.51 

..61 

-.01 
.42 
.11 
.56 
.90 
.65 
.20 
0 
.60 
.25 
Ref.  Co, 


Maker. 


Henderson   Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  SugarEet  1 
Co.  j 

Do. 
Do. 
American      and 
Franklin    Sugar 
Ref.Cos.i 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ret.  ' 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Re- 
finery.' 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Kef. 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

AmericanSugarEef.   1 

Co. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Western  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.i 


American  SugarRef. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  Suga:  Eef. 

Co.i 

AmericanSugarEef. 

Co.! 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Eef.  Co. 
American  SugarRef. 

Co. 
Do. 

MoUenhauer  Sugai 

Ref.  Co. 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  SugarRef. 

Co.i 
AmericanSugarEef. 

Co. 
Do. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
w  -en  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

RetaU 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
u-eight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
povrnd. 

Maker. 

575,238 

1,126 
1,886 
23,267 
23,267 

616 

1,168 

3,016 
1,160 
2,902 

1,502 

Cmis. 

Cents. 
5.35 

5.89 
5i 

1% 

5» 

5.56 

5i 

6.55 

5.85 

5.66 
5ft 

CertU. 
6 

6| 
5i^ 

r 

6i 

6J 

64 
H 
7 

6i 
6i 

Cents. 
0.65 

.66 

-.17 

.45 

.46 

.50 

.49 

.85 

.50 

1.15 

.59 
.25 

American  Sugar  Ref 
Co. 

Joplin 

11 
30 

Savannah 

fipringfieia 

Do 

NewOrieans 

Do 

do 

Do 

Stewartsvllle 

do 

MoUenhauer   Sugar 

Ref.  Co.       . 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do 

Vandalia    

St.  Louis 

21 

15 
20 

Washington 

Wellsidlle 

do 

Westplains 

Delivered 

Do 

do 

York 

Springfield 

10 

MONTANA. 


Anaconda. 

Billings  ... 
Boulder  ... 


Butte. 


Do.. 


Greatfalls  . 


Helena... 
Kalispell . 


Livingston . 


Missoula 

Philipsburg  .. 
Red  Lodge  ... 
Virginia  City. 


9,453 
3,221 


3,419 
30,470 


14,930 

10,770 
2,526 


4,366 
995 

5,152 
668 


San  Francisco . 


do 

Butte '. 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 


San  Francisco 


....do 

125 

Delivered 

San  Francisco 

125 
118 

San  Francisco 

do     

120 
131 

....do 

135 

....do 

126 

126 

127 
18 
126 


125 


6 
6J 

5A 
6f 


2  6.55 
5.45 


6ft 


Bft 
26.65-7 
2  6.65 
5i 


7 

61 
6.85 
7 


7 
6.75 


10 

7 


.50 

-.27 

-.02 

.20 

.26 


.20 
1.70 


-.70 

3.04 

.35 

1.50 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Do. 
Western  Sugar  Ref  .^ 
Co.  and  Utah  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance 

2,535 

1,477 

2,664 

7,875 
2,970 

1,671 

3,522 

__ _- 

61 

6.56 

6.96 

6.95 

5.78 
5.68 

6.08 

5.76 

7 

6.15 
6i 

7 
6 

6.75 

6.25 

-.16 

.20 

.30 

1.22 
.32 

.67 

.49 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Standard 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.' 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Ashland 

Delivered 

Auburn  ... 

do 

Beatrice 

do 

Blair 

12 

Central  City... 

Columbus 

do 

Co.i 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  American 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

•This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
'This  seems  to  include  freight. 
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NEBRASKA— Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perewt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
jprice, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Crawford , 

Dorchester 

Falls  City 

Fremont 

Geneva 

Gothenburg . . 

Holdrege 

Indianola 

Lincoln 

Do 

Nebraska  City 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Randolph 

Shelton 

St,  Paul 

Stromsburg... 
Tekamah 

Wahoo 

Wilber 

York 

Carson 

Virginia  City. 


731 
521 

3,022 

7,241 

1,534 

819 

3,007 


40,169 
40,169 

7,380 

8,883 

102,555 

102,555 


102,555 

102,555 
102,555 

850 

861 

1,475 

1,154 
1,597 


1,054 
5,132 


Delivered 

Lincoln      and 
Omaha. 

Delivered        .  . . 

Cents. 
85 

16-22 

....do 

....do 

do     

....do 

52 

Delivered 

36 

Delivered 

23 

....do 

....do 

....do         

....do 

Omaha  and  Sioux 
City. 

Omaha             

21 
37 

Delivered 

....do 

....do .'..... 

....do 

....do 

Lincoln 

21 

Cents. 
6.65 

5» 

6 

5.84 

5» 

6A 

6 

6A 

5.94 
5.64 

6-6 
6 
5.56 

5ft 

5.56 

6.81 
5.81 


6.15 
5.73 

5ft 

5ft 
5ft 


Cents. 
7 


6J 


6i 


Cents. 
0.35 


.75 

-.45 

.66 


6-7 
7 
6 


.56  I 
.10 


.77 
.44 


.20 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Standard'  and  Cali- 
fornia Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 


Standard  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.i 


MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 


AmericanSugarBef. 
Co.  and  Western 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.' 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Western  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Western  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
Philadelphia  Sugar 

Ref.  Co.i 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 
Do. 


NEVADA. 


2,100 
2,696 


Reno 

San  Francisco . . 


15 
87i 


6ft 
6i 


.26 


Western  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.i 

California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bartlett 

1,013 

1,294 
1,444 
6,498 

19,632 

5.86 

5.45 

5J 

5ft 

5.68 

6i 
6 
f 
6 

.64 

.39 

1 
.40 

.42 

American  Sugar  Eef. 

Belmont 

Boston 

16 

Co. 
Do. 

Canaan 

Delivered 

do 

Revere  Sugar  Eef. 

Concord 

do 

Co.1 
Do. 

iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wtu)lescde  and  retail  prices  of  granvlated  sugar — Continued. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fireight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

3,154 

1,641 
4,922 

2,266 

3,414 

1,933 
9,165 
8,042 

4,066 

56,987 

1,524 
3,126 
10,637 
1,926 
2,274 
2,390 

Portland  and  Bos- 
ton. 
Delivered ..... 

Caite. 
22 

Cents. 
5.45 

5.62 
5.35 

5.67 

6J 

5.72 
6ft 
5.46 
5.55 

5.41 
5.32 
5.67 
5.67 
5.62 
5.66 

Cents. 

6 
6 

6i 

H 

6 

6i 

6 

6i 

6h 

6 

6 

6i 

61 

6 

6J 

Cents. 
0.58 

.38 
.55 

.58 

.50 

.28 
.89 
.65 

.88 

.95 

.59 
.52 
.93 
.43 
.38 
.68 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Exeter 

Boston 

10 

Revere   Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do 

Farmington 

Delivered 

do 

Hinsdale 

do 

11 

15 

17 

Do. 

do 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere   Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

Litfleton 

do  ... 

Manchester 

Delivered 

do 

Newport 

Boston 

16 

Pnrtsmniit.li 

Delivered 

TUton 

15 

Winchester 

Wolfboro 

Boston  -  .  . 

17 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Bayonne 

32,722 

902 
1,950 

9,668 
4,U0 

13,913 
13,913 
7,392 

76,935 
75,935 

2,267 

21,606 

52,130 

Delivered 

5i 

6.41 
5.35 

5f 
5.46 

5.65 

5.74 
5i 

5.83 

5.32 

5.33 
5.39 

5.35 

5* 

5.32 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5J 
6 

f 

6 
6 
6 

6 
5i 

6 

6 
6J 

5J 

6 
6 
6 

6? 
61 

.50 

.09 
.69 

.38 
.47 

.35 
.67 
.53 

.26 
0 

.03 

.20 

.67 
1.03 

.32 

.26 
.63 
.87 
.46 
1.16 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Belvidere 

do 

Co. 

Beverly 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

6 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Bloomfleld 

Bordentown 

Bridgeton 

Trenton  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

7-8 

Do. 

Do 

Philadelphia 

do... 

8 
7 

Burlington 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Camden 

Co. 
Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Cape  May 

r!n.Tndpn 

14 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

East  Orange 

Delivered 

Co.i 

Elizabeth  .... 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Flemington 

8 
8 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref 

Co.     ■ 

Do. 

Garfield.. 

3,504 

2,474 

10,596 

59,364 

206,433 

206,433 

New  York 

Hackettstown... 

HarrisonvUle 
Hoboken... 

New  York 

5 

Do. 
Do. 

Jersey  csty... 

do                .  . 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

IThlB  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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NEW  JEKSEY— Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
tteight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Keyport 

LambertviUe  - 
Leonardo 


Long  Branch . 
Milbum 


Mniville  .... 
Morristown  . 


Do. 


Mount  Holly . 
Newark 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Brunswick 


Paulsboro  . 
Plainfield  . 


Newton  . 

Orange . . 

Do... 


Do..., 

Paterson  , 
Do..., 


Do 

Perth  Amboy . . . 

Pleasantville . . . 

Earitan 

Kedbank 


Kutheri  ord . 
Salem 


South  ElTer . 


Trenton 

West  Hoboken  . 

West  Orange  . . . 
Woodbury 


Woodstown  . 


3,413 
4,687 


8,872 
2,837 


10,583 
11,266 


11,265 


246,070 


246,070 
246,070 
246,070 
246,070 
20,006 


15,369 

4,376 
24,141 
24,141 

24,141 
105,171 
105,171 

105,171 
17,699 

2,182 

3,244 

5,428 


4,411 
5,811 


2,792 


73,307 
23,094 


4,087 
1,371 


New  York . 
Trenton . . . 
Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 


Philadelphia . 
Hoboken 


Philadelphia . 


....do 

New  York . 


Delivered  . 

do 

New  York . 
Delivered  . 
do 


Philadelphia . 
New  York 


do 

Delivered  . 
Moboken.. 


Delivered , 

....do 

New    York    and 
Hoboken. 

Delivered 

....do 


Philadelphia . 

New  York 

....do 


do 

Philadelphia . 

New  York 


Delivered  . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


OentB. 
30 


12 


12 


7-4 


Omts. 
6.36 


6.42 
6.37 


6.35 
6.36 


5i 


5.34 


5i 
5i 


5.37 
6.67 
2  6.10 
5J 
5.34 

6i 

H 


5.35 
6.35 
5.36 


6.  S3 
5.66 
5i 
6J 


54 
5.35 


5.40 


1% 


Cents. 
6 

6 

6 

6 
6-7 


6 
51 


6 

6 

5.32 

5.43 

6 


6 
6 
541 

6 
6 

6J 


6 
6 
6 
5i 


f 


6 
5i 


Cents. 
0.34 


.65 
.64 


.40 


.65 


American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ret 

Co. 
Do. 
Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.Co. 

W.H.McCahan. 
American  Sugar  Eef . 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.  and  Arbuokle 

Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 

American  Sugar  Eef . 
Co.  and  Arbuokle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 
Do. 


Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.i 


I  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref .  Co. 
'  Possibly  a  wholesale  dealer,  as  he  reports  receiving  a  rebate. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

;    Akron 

1,685 
3,692 
20,929 

2,171 

1,785 

1,190 
39,647 

39,647 
1,192 
3,398 

352,387 
362,387 
362,387 
352,387 

1,678 
2,106 

3,030 
2,896 
1,382 
1,913 

2,327 
23,910 
2,368 

2,735 

1,602 
3,633 

2,888 

1,291 
11,616 

11,616 

2,929 
2,879 
36,672 
2,489 

Delivered '.. 

Cents. 

Cmts. 
5.74 
5.05 
5.65 

5.79 
5.47 

5.47 
5.42 

6.87 

5i 

6.49 

6.49 
5.49 
5.74 
5.99 

5i 

6.37 

6.86 
6 

6.61 
BA 

5.72 
5.77 
6.85 
5.62 

6.66 

6.47 
5.72 

5.61 

5.72 

H 

5.51 

64 
6.68 

i^2 

h 

5.62 

5.62 
5i 

6.57 

6.85 
5.74 
5.69 

Cents. 
6 
6J 
65 

64 
64 

f 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

64 
6 

64 

1 
6 

6 
6 
64 
6? 

6 

6.85 
6 

6 

64 

5J 

6 

6 
6 
64 
64 

6 
64 
64 
6 

64 
64 

64 

64 

6 

6 

Cents. 

0.26 

1.23 

.95 

.62 
1.03 

.78 
.58 

-  .09 
.60 
.44 

.51 
.61 
.26 
.01 

0 

.63 

.67 
.60 
.99 
.30 

.28 
.23 
.65 
.66 

.35 

.38 
.28 

.39 

.60 
.10 

.49 

.37 
.32 
.90 
.63 

.42 
.40 
.74 
.38 

.93 
.80 

.93 

.65 
.26 
.31 

Allegany 

4   Amsterdam 

New  York 

Delivered 

22 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

New  York 

Delivered 

9 

Attica 

Co.    and    MoUen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref 
Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

do 

Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  i 

:  Bingbamtnn 

Do 

do 

New  York 

22 

Co. 

''  Brewster 

■  Brockport 

Do. 

Rochester 

Delivered 

7 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do.. 

do.  .. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Do 

do 

1    Cambridge 

do 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

do 

C!  Cimastota.. 

Rome 

7 

Co. 
Do. 

'  Cartlage 

Delivered 

Do. 

,  .Cattaraums 

t  Clayton 

do 

Do. 

do.  . 

rcobleskill 

do 

S  Cohoea 

do 

Do. 

F   Cooperstown 

..  ..do  .  . 

Do. 

:    Oornwall-cn- 

....."do 

Do. 

Hudson. 
Coxsackie  

do 

Do. 

Cuba 

do 

Do. 

,    Dansrille 

do 

Franklin  Sugar  Eef . 

iDobbsrerry 

do 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

f- 

J  Dundee 

New  York 

...  do 

18 
16 

Co. 
Do. 

',    Dunkirk.... 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

k     Do 

American  Sugar  Eef. 

fEaatPatchogue. 
"^HlenYille.. 

New  York 

Delivered 

13 

Co. 
Do. 

Elmira  .. 

do 

Do. 

S    Fairport 

do 

Do. 

Par  Eockaway  . 

New  York 

Delivered 

8 

Btakfort..... 

2,664 
4,127 
1,214 

6,281 
10,433 

2,400 

12,613 
18,349 
6.555 

Do. 

)    Fredonia 

do 

Do. 

Priendship.... 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

;    Fulton.... 

do 

Co.    and    Mollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

,    Geneva.. 

New  York 

20 

Co. 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Genesee.. 

Glens  Falls.. 

Glovecsville 

Herkimer 

10 

Co. 
Do. 

Delivered     

Do. 

do 

Do. 

'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Eef.  Co. 
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Popular 
Hon,  1900. 


Shipping  point, 
■when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perowt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Homer 

Honeoye  Falls  . 
Ithaca 

Do 

Do 


Iryington... 

Islip 

Jamaica 

Jamestown . 
Do 


i,206 

175 
136 
136 
186 

231 
545 


Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Johnstown  . 

Keeseville  - . 
Kingston . . . 


Lansingburg 

Little  Falls 


Lockport . 
Do.... 


New  York . 

do 

Brooklyn . . 
Delivered  . 
....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Long  Island  City. 

Lyons . 

Mamaroneck 


Massena . . . 
Mattituck  . 
Mayville  .. 


do 

Syracuse... 

New  York . 

Delivered  . 
New  York . 
Delivered  . 


Medina 
Do.. 


Middleburg 

Middletown 

Montgomery    . . 


Montour  Falls. 
Moravia , 


Mount  Kisco  . . . 

Naples 

New  Brighton.. 

Newburg 

New  York  City . 


4,716 

4,716 

1,135 

14,522 

373 


1,193 
1,442 


1,346 
1,048 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Olean  . 

Do. 


Do.. 
Oswego. 

Do.. 
Oxford  . 


24,943 
,437,202 

3,437,202 


3,437,202 

3,437,202 

3,437,202 

9,462 

9,462 

9,462 
22, 199 
22, 199 

1,931 


Delivered  . 
do 


.do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Buffalo 

Delivered  . 

do 

do 

New  York . 


Cents. 


7-9 
11 
4 


12i 


10 


Cents. 
5.47 

5.72 
5.72 
5.47 
6.47 

H 

5S 

5i 

5.51 

5.51 

5.87 

5.61 
6.64 

5.65 

6.69 

5.49 
6.49 

5i 

5.47 

5i 

5.55 

5i 

6.54 


5.95 
5.67 
6.25 


5.72 
H 

6t 
5.67 

H 

6i 
H 

H 
5i 

5i 

6.77 

5.84 
6,72 
5.72 
5.4 


C&nis. 
0.63 

.78 
.28 
.63 


.21 

.49 
.49 

.13 


.31 

.51 
.61 

.76 

.45 

L42 

.70 


.75 

.66 
.20 
.75 


.75 


.26 
.60 
.60 


.0 

.50 

1.00 

.13 

.66 
.28 
.28 
.60 


AmericanSugarEef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 
Do. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Kef.  Co. 
AmericanSugarKei 
Co. 
Do. 


AmericanSugarEef. 

Co. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Eef.  Co. 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
AmericanSugarRef, 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
American  SugarEef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  SugarEef, 
Co.  and    MoUen- 
hauer Sugar  Eef, 

AmericanSugarEef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

AmerieanSugarBef. 
Co.  and  Arbuekle 
Bros,  „  , 

AmericanSugarEef. 

Co, 
Do, 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros, 

AmericanSugarEet  , 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros, 
Do. 

AmericanSugarEet 
Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulaled  sugar — Continued. 
NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Popular- 
tion,  1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


RetaU 

price 

per 

pound. 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


PennYan  .. 

Phelps 

Phoenix — 
Hatlsbnrg.. 


Port  Chester. 


4,660 
1,306 
1,532 
8,434 

7,440 


PortJems 

Do 

Port  Jefferson .. 
FortBichmond. 


Potsdam.. 


Bensselaerville. 


Bochester . 
Do 


7,466 

162,608 
162,608 
15,343 
16,343 


Rondout 

Roslyn 

Rouse  Point.. 


1,675 


Si^  Harbor. 


Do 

Salamanca ...... 

Saratoga  Springs 

Do , 


Do 

;  Sandy  Hill 

•I  Seneca  Palls... 
Sonthampton... 


1,969 

1,969 
4,251 
12,409 
12,409 
31,682 

31,682 
4,473 
6,519 
2,289 


Southold . 


isville... 


Stamford 

Syracnse 


Tioy 

Do 

„,  Do 

mckahoe . 


1,873 

1,873 

879 

901 

108,374 

917 
60,661 
60,651 
60,651 


Do.. 


;       Do 

f  Wateiford. 


^52= 


994 
56,383 
66,383 


56,383 
3,146 


Cents. 


New    York    and 

Rochester. 
Delivered , 


.do. 


New  York. 


do 

do 

do 

Delivered  , 


-do. 


do 

do 

New  York . 
Delivered  . 


do 

New  York. 
Delivered  . 
do 

New  York . 


.....do 

....do 

Albany 

Delivered  . 
Albany 


Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

New  York . 


.do. 


Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

New  York . 
Delivered  . 


do 

do 

....do 

....do 

New  York . 

Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 


....do 

New  York . 


18 


10 


10 
13J 


15 


32 


Cents. 
5.72 

6.72 

6.72 

5i 

5i 


5i 
5i 
H 
5.6 


6.6 

6.77 
5.47 
5.85 
5.45 


5.79 

6i 

5.8 

6} 

H 

6i 

5.63 

6.68 

5i 

5.57 

5.65 
6.61 
5.72 
6J 


5i 


5.65 
6.44 
H 

5.67 

5.55 

5i 

6i 

6.65 

5.27 

5.47 

6.7 

5.45 


5.85 
5i 


Cents. 
6i 

6i 

6 

6S 


6i 


Cents. 
0.78 


.28 
1.25 


.55 


.71 
.20 
86 
.25 
.66 

1.66 
.74 
.24 
.50 
.87 

.85 
.39 
.28 
.60 


.35 
.56 
.12 
.68 
.33 

.45 
.50 
.0 
.35 


1.03 


.65 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Go.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
AiaericanSugarRef. 

Co.  and     Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Kef. 

Co. 
Ajnerican  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Mollenhauer   Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  R«f. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

AmericanSugarRef. 
Co.  and  Mollen- 
hauer Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

AmericanSugaxRet 
Co. 
Do, 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

4,256 

21,696 
1,571 
1,571 
4,465 

4,465 
1,307 
3,556 

2,735 
2,430 

Cents. 

Cenis. 
5.45 

5.8 
5.57 
5.65 
5.72 

5.45 
5.47 
5.67 

5.79 

5.76 

64 

5.89 
54 
5.7 

Cents. 
6i 

6i 
6 
6 
6 

f 
6 

6 

7 

6 
6i 

f 

Cents. 
1.05 

.70 
.43 
.35 
.18 

.10 
.43 
.13 

.21 

.24 

.50 
.61 
.21 
.18 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 
Do 

Watertown 

..do            .      . 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Waverly 

do 

Do. 

Do 

(Jo                

Do 

Wayland 

Wellsville 

West  Coxsackie  . 
Westfleld 

10 
20 

8 

Do. 

New  York 

Delivered 

do 

American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.  and  Arbnokle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

Wolcottsville .  .. 

1,279 

do 

do 

Do 

2,409 

12 

Do. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Clinton 

Durham . . . 
Goldsboro  . 


Kernersville 
Lenoir 


Lincolnton  . 

Madison 

Maxton 

Monroe 

Mooresville- 


Mount  Olive. 


Newbem  . 
Raleigh... 

Salem 

Shelby.... 


Statesville . . . 

Warrenton  .. 

Washington . 

Wilmington  . 

Do 


968 
6,679 
5,877 

652 
1,296 

828 


813 

935 

2,427 

1,538 

617 

9,090 
13,643 
3,642 
1,874 

3,141 

836 

4,842 

20,976 

20,976 


Delivered 


....do  

Norfolk 

25 

Richmond 

New  York 

Norfolk 

40 
40 

21 

Richmond    and 

Charleston. 
Delivered 

38-32 

NewYork 

33 

Wilmington  and 
Richmond. 

Delivered 

do 

.....do 

New  York 


-do. 


Richmond. 
New  York . 

....do 

Delivered  . 


26 
16 
10 


5.45 

54 

5ft 

o? 

5| 


6S 
54 
5i 
5| 


54 

5.62 
5» 
5.45 


5.35 


64-7 
7 

7f 


1.05 
1 
.45 


1.10 
1.34 

.54 
.67 
.25 


.86 


.75 


1.08 
1.14 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
W.      H.     McCahan 
Sugar  Co. 


American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.  and  Arl  nckle 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 


American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 

AmericanSugarEsf. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Eef.  Co.' 


AmericanSusrarEef. 
Co. 
Do. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck. 


Cooperstown  . 
Fargo 

Do;;;:;;;; 


9,589 
9,589 


Fargo 

Delivered  . 

do 

do 

Duluth.... 


75 


6.57 
64 

if 

6 


.55 


.60 


Franklin  Sugar  Eei 
Co.> 
Do.       • 
Do. 

Do-  '-'ii. 

Do.  ,    ;;.r,^ 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retaU  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Oontinued 
NORTH  DAKOTA— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

EetaU 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Grand  Forks  — 

HUlsboro 

Jamestown 

Urimore 

Mandan  

7,662 
1,172 
2,863 

1,235 

1,668 

1,106 
1,277 
2,446 
•2,228 

Delivered 

CenU. 

CenU. 
H 

6i 

6.33 

6.38 
6A 

6i 
6.46 
6.34 
6.17 

Cents. 

n 

6* 

7 

81 

P 

6i 

Cents. 
0.89 

.50 

.19 

.64 

1.93 

.01 
.69 
.22 
.13 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

do 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Eef.  Co. 
FranJdln  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.1 
Do. 

FaigoandDuluth 
Grand  Forks 

25-48 
12 

Mayrille 

Hinot 

Fargo 

45 

Delivered        

VaUeyCity 

Wahpeton 

Minneapolis 

44 
36 

American  Sugar  Kef. 
Co. 

OHIO. 


42,728 
8,974 


1,206 

12,949 
3,721 

1,486 

2,610 

1,783 


1,756 
1,354 

1,271 
1,189 

2,815 


1,686 
325,902 
^,902 

6,991 

381,768 
381,768 

381,768 

1,328 
2,515 


126,660 


Delivered 

Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

Delivered 


do 

Wheeling  . 

Cleveland  . 

do 

Delivered  . 


-do. 
-do. 


Cleveland . 
Xenia 


Delivered  , 

do 

do 

do 

do 


-do. 
-do. 


.do. 


Cincinnati 

Toledo  and  Colum- 
bus. 
Delivered 


.do. 


16J 


14 
6 


26 
8-13 


6.66 
6.76 

6 
6J 

.46 

.68 

5.71 

6 

.29 

5J 
6.66 

6 

.60 
.88 

5.79 

6i 

.64 

5f 

6i 

.64 

5.81 

6i 

.69 

6.53 
5.81 

6} 
6 

1.22 
.19 

6.79 
6.56 

7 
6i 

1.07 
.63 

5.67 

6J 

.93 

5.78 

6i 

.72 

5.36 

bi 

.15 

6.46 

' 

.56 

5.78 

6i 

.72 

6.53 
5.78 

6 
6i 

.22 
.72 

6.78 

6i 

.72 

5.88 

8 

.60 
.49 

5.68 

6 

.32 

5.79 

6i 

.46 

5.53 

6| 

1.13 

Arbnckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

Franklin    Sugar 

Ref.  Co.  1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Arbucjcle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Do. 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Ameri  can  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co.  and  ArbuoHe 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

MoUenhauer   Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 


AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.i  and  W.  H.  Mc- 

Cahan  Sugar  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref 

Co. 


^This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
late, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 

.price 
per 

pound. 


Ketail 
price 
per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Columbus  Grove, 


ConnoTville  . 

Cortland 

Defiance 

Delta 


Deshler 

East  Liverpool . 
Findlay 


Fremont. 


Gallipolis 


GarrettsviUe. 
Greenville 


Greenwich  . 
Hamilton... 


Harrison  . 

Hillsboro . 
Holgate  . . 
Jackson  . . 


Lancaster  . 
Leetonia. . . 


Lima 

London  , 


Lorain 

Loudonvllle . 
Manchester  . 


Mansfield  . 

Marion 

Manmee... 
Medina 


Miamlsburg . 

Millersburg  . 
MonroevUIe . 


Montpelier 

Mount  Gilead.  . 
Mount  Vernon  . 

New  Comerstown 


Nev7  Loudon 

Do 

New  Philadel- 
phia. 

New  Straitsville. 


Niles  .. 
Do. 


1,935 


620 
7,579 
1,230 

1,628 
16,485 
17,613 


8,439 


5,432 


1,145 
6,501 


849 
23, 9U 

1,456 

4,636 
1,237 
4,672 


8,991 
2,744 

21,723 
3,511 

16,028 
1,681 
2,003 


17,640 

11,862 

1,866 

2,232 


1,998 
1,211 

1,869 
1,528 
6,633 


1,180 
1,180 
6,213 

2,302 

7,468 

7,468 

1T1= 


Cents. 

Wheeling  . 

16 

Toledo 

8J 

.  .do         .      . 

7i 

Delivered 

Toledo 

7 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

Cleveland 

Delivered 

9 

Cincinnati 

.do 

9 
10 

....do 

....do 

..  .do   

....do 

..do        

....do  

.do        

Cincinnati 

10 

..  do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do  

do 

....do.... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cleveland 

10 

5.77 
5.49 

1^7 

5.31 

5ft 

S.63 


5.81 
5.65 


5.79 
6.54 


5.81 
5.66 

Bft 


5.89 
6.64 


5.53 
5.73 

5.78 
5.61 

6» 

5.7 

6.35 


6.59 
6.63 
5.85 
6.8 


5J 

5.78 
5.56 

5.87 
6.76 
5.52 


6.54 
5.55 
6.62 

5.66 

5.53 

5.53 


Cents. 
7 

6i 
6 
6i 
6 

6 

6J 

6i 


1.43 

.82 
.61 
.62 


.71 
.96 


.22 
.36 

.31 

.45 
.61 
.71 


1.72 
.74 


.76 

.80 

1.05 


1.22 
.94 


.24 
1.14 


.96 
.70 


AmerlcanSugaxRet 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


AmerioanSugarEef. 
Co.  and  ArbucMe 
Bros.  .1 

American  SugarBeft 
Co.  and  Coating' 
talBeet  Sugar  Co. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 


Standard  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.'andArbuckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.  and  Arbuokle 
Bros. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American  SugarBef. 

Co. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

AmerioanSugarEef. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 


American  Sugar  Bet 
Co. 
Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Arbuckle  Bros,  and 
American  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 


Do. 


AmerioanSugarBef. 

Franklin  Sugar  Kef. 
Co.'  •      - 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
OHIO— Contlnned. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


ShippiLg  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 

paid  by 
lealer, 

percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 
price 
per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


t 


North  Amherst.. 

North  Baltimore. 
Nonrali 


Ooilin 

Oxford 

Painesville. 


Faidding 

Qimker  City . 


Balineville  . 
Sandusky  .. 

Shelby 


i 


St.  Marys. 

St.  Paris.. 

Toledo  ... 

Do.... 


Irbana'. 
Wadsworth . 

ffaoseon  ... 


_  Washington  C.H 


* 


Westerville. 


Wilmington 

Yomgslown  ... 


3,561 
7,074 

4,082 

2,009 

5,024 

2,080 


1,481 
2,353 


4,685 

38,253 

6,359 

1,222 

131,822 

131,822 

3,355 
6,808 
1,764 


5,751 


1,462 

3,613 
44,885 


Cleveland  and  To- 
ledo. 

Delivered 

Toledo 


Cents. 
7J-14 


Delivered  .. 

do 

do 


do 

Wheeling. 


Cincinnati  . 
Cleveland . 


Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 


Lima 

Springfield  . 
Delivered  .. 
do 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-do. 


do 

New  York . 


10 


7i 


10 
12-14 


Cents. 
5.8 

5.66 
6.61 

6.53 

5.67 
5.64 


5.67 
6J 


5.8 
5.78 


6.73 


5* 

5.81 
6.53 
6.78 

5.81 
5.56 
5.65 

5.57 


5.64 


5.72 
6.08 


Cents. 
6i 

6 
6f 

6i 

6i 

6t    > 


6i 
6i 


6i 

7 
64 
6i 
6 

6i 
6J 
6J: 


6i 


64 
6J 


Cents. 
0.56 


.44 
.06 


.94 

.61 

1.18 
.61 
.97 
.■« 

.69 
.69 
.60 


AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  SugarKef . 

Co.,  Franklin,  and 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 


W.    H.    MeCahan 

Sugar  Co. 
American  Su^ar  Ref . 

Co.  ,Franklin,i  and 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and  Spreckels. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

AjnericanSugarRef. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  SugarRef . 

Co. 
Do. 


OREGON. 


Astoria 

Do 

taeatgrove . 


Independence... 

Junction  City.... 
I^banon  .. 
Oregon  City';;!!! 
Portland 


The  Dalles.. 
Woodbum.. 


8,381 
1,096 
2,290 

909 

606 

922 

3,494 

90,426 

4,268 

3,642 
828 


74 

Delivered 

Portland 

8 

....do 

80 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

254 
30 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

36 
5 

Delivered 

San  Francisco 

Delivered .      .  . 

234 

Portland 

16 

54 
6* 
6.66 

5.65 

6J 

6.10 

5.80 

6.65 

5.80 

5.88 
5.65 


6f 
6} 
6 
7? 

64 

64 

6.35 

64 

m 

7 


.74 

1.25 

.17 


.45 
.10 
.40 
.96 


.87 
1.19 


Chinese  sugar. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


^This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Allegheny 

129,896 

Do 

129,896 
36,416 

AUentown 

6,438 

Athens  .  -. 

3,749 

845 

Auburn. . .  . 

Bamesboro 

1,482 
2,348 

Beaverfalls 

10,054 

Bellwood 

1,545 

Bennett  . 
Bemlce.. 


Boiling  Springs. 
Boyertown 


Bradford 

Brockwayville  . 


Bryn  Mawr. 
Carnegie  


Carrick 

Catasauqua. 
Centralia 


Chambersburg. 

Christiana 

■  Clarion 


Claysville 

Clifton  Heights. 

Coraopolis 


Cressona. 
Darby 


Dauphin. 
Dunbar . . 


Duncansville 

Dushore 

East    Downing- 
town. 

Elizabethtown' . 
Elklick 


Emlenton  . 


Erie 

Falls  Creek . 


1,709 

15,029 
1,777 


3,963 
2,048 


2,330 

2,655 

1,738 
3,429 


666 
1,662 


1,512 

884 

2,133 


1,473 
2,982 


1,190 
52,733 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perewt. 


Delivered  , 
do 


do 

Philadelphia . 
Delivered 


Philadelphia . 

Delivered 

Pittsburg 

do 

do 


Delivered 


....do 

New  York . 


Delivered  . 
....do 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 


do.... 

Pittsburg . 


Delivered  . 


Allentown. 
Delivered  . 


do 

Philadelphia . 
Delivered 


....do 

Philadelphia . 

Pittsburg 


Philadelphia . 
Delivered 


do.... 

Pittsburg . 


Delivered  ... 

do 

Philadelphia 


do 

Delivered  . 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Cents. 


13 


11 


15 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 
5.4 

5.66 

5.36 
6.45 
5.72 


6.45 
5.6 

5} 
5.84 

6.74 


5.4 
6.64 

5.54 
5i 

5.59 
5.59 

6.46 
5.49 

5.6 

5.82 
5.7 

5.65 

8i 

5.74 


6.49 
6i 


5.91 
6i 


Bi 
5.48 

6J 

6.67 

5.37 


5.41 
6.65 


5.49 
6i 


Ketail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 
H 


6 

6i 

6i 


64 
7 

as 

64 


5.85 
64 


64 


6i 

7 


64 

6J 


64 

7 


64 
6 


6i 


6 
6i 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 
0.85 


.65 
.87 
.78 

.62 

1.05 

1.33 

.43 

.82 

.76 


.46 
1.25 


1.41 

.56 
-.08 

.65 

.64 
1.3 

.45 
.39 
.51 


.51 

.67 


.73 


.45 
.75 


.64 


.44 
1.01 


.51 
.60 


Maker 


American  SugarEet 

Co. 
AmericanSugarEef. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Eef.  Co.' 
American  SugarEet 

Co. 
Franklin  SugarEet. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Bef. 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
Do. 

American  SugarEet 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

AmericanSugarEef. 
Co. 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
Franklin  SugarEet 
Co.i 
Do. 
American  SugarEet 
Co. 
Do. 

Do.  - 

Franklin  SugarEet 

Co.i  ,,„, 

Do.  ,,• 

Do. 

AmericanSugBiBet 

Co.  .;. 


Franklin  Sugar  Eet 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ket 

Co.i 

W.H.McCahanEet 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Eet 
Co.' 

Do.  i  , 

American  Sugwet 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Eet  Co.' 

AmerioanSugatKet 

Co,  .  it 

Do.         ; 


iThia  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Prankiotd.. 
Do 

fpranilin  ... 
,  Girardville . 


Glen  Campbell . 

Qieatbend 

i   Bieencastle 

,1  Greensiuig 

■I  GroTcCity 

■fl  HaniEburg 

^fHswley 

«':,  Homer  City 

a  Bonesdale 

1 '    Houtzdale 

Hugtaesville 


i 


Huntingdon.. 


I'     Irvona 

■I  bwin 

9  Jeannette  . 


Jennyn 

Jersey  Shore.. 


^    Lancaster  . 

gl  Lansdale.. 

■  Lebanon  .. 


Do.. 


I«wi8town . 
Liberty 


Loekhaven . 


^'■i  Luzerne 

(■  Lykens " 

f  MahanoyCity. 
L  Marietta....... 


Martinsburg.. 


:  Mauch  Chunk. 

Meadyille... 
Mercer 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


128 

128 

961 

3,666 

1,628 

836 

1,463 

6,608 
1,699 

50,167 

1,925 
670 
2,864 
1,482 
1,628 

6,053 
723 
2,462 
5,866 
2,667 
3,070 


3,846 

41,469 

2,764 

17,628 
17,628 

3,457 

4,451 

263 

7,210 

3,817 
2,762 
13,604 
2,469 


2,019 
4,029 


10,291 
1,804 


Shipping  poiBt, 
when  stated. 


Delivered  . 

do 

do 

....do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Httabvirg . . 
Delivered  . 


.do. 


do 

New  York 

Delivered 

do 

Philadelphia . 


Delivered 

Philadelphia . 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

....do 

New  York 

Delivered 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Philadelphia . 
do 


do 

Delivered 
Amot , 


Delivered  . 


....do 

Philadelphia . 

Delivered 

New  York 


590    Delivered 

Philadelphia . 


New  York . 


Delivered  . 
do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Cents. 


•13i 
13i 


18 

'io' 


17 

ii' 


16 
13 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound 


Cents. 
54 

5.35 

5.74 

6} 

6.87 

5A 

54 
5.53 

5.66 

54 

5ft 

5.45 

5.89 

6.52 


5.49 

54 

54 

5.65 

5.87 

6A 

5.66 

5.36 

5.41 

6A 

54 

5.49 

6.78 

5.87 

64 
5 

6.68 
5ft 


5.52 
54 


5.78 
5.85 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 
6 


64 
7 
6 
6-7 
5j 
7 
6 

64 

6 

54 


64 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted 

per 
pound. 


0.60 
.15 

1.26 
.80 

1.25 


1.42 
.72 


.67 
.60 
.10 


.80 

.34 

.14 

.46 
.97 

.82 
1.01 


.72 
.65 


American  Sugar  Kef . 

Co. 
W.  H.  McCahan  Ret. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

AmerioanSugarRef. 
Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 


American  SugarRef . 
Co. 

American  SugarRef. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Spreckels  (Frank- 
lin). 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 


AmerioanSugarRef. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  SugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 


1  This  conipany  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  atated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perowt. 


Whole- 

,Bale 

price 

per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Meyersdale . 
Midway 


Moores 

Mount  Carmel. 


New  Brighton . 


Newcastle . 
Do 


Norristown. 
Parsons 


Patton 

Pen  Argyl 

Philadelphia . 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Phllipsburg. 
Pittsburg ... 


Pittstou 

Reynoldsville  . 


Rochester  .. 
Eoyerstord  . 


Schuylkill  Haven 
Scranton 


Sharon 

Sharpsbnrg . 


Sheridanville. 
Slatington 


Somerset 

Stroudsburg . 


St.  Clair.... 

Sunbury . . . 
Tarentum  . 
Titusville.. 


18,179 
13,179 

6,820 

28,339 
28,339 

22,26fi 
2,529 

2,651 

2,784 

293, 697 

293, 697 

293,697 


1,293,697 

1,293,697 

3,266 

321,616 


12,5i6 

3,435 

4,688 
2,607 

3,654 
102,026 


8,916 
6,842 


2,948 
3,773 

1,834 

916 

4,638 

9,810 
5,472 
8,244 


Cents. 

Pittsburg 

7 

....do 

do  . .  . . 

....do 

New  York 

28 

Philadelphia 

Delivered     

7 

NewYork 

16 

....do 

....do 

do  . 

....do   . 

....do  

....do 

do 

do 

New  York 

24 
7 

Philadelphia 

....do  

10 
14 

Delivered 

do 

....do 

....do.  . 

Philadelphia 

14 

....do 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

14 

Pittsburg 

7i 

Delivered 

5.74 
5.74 


5.62 

51 


5.78 
6.53 


5i 
6.40 


6i 

5A 

5.35 

5f 

5i 


5j 

5.74 

5A 


5.45 

5i 

6* 
5.37 

6.42 
5.95 


5.53 
5ft 


& 
5.74 
5» 

5J 

5.85 

5J 

5.74 


Cents. 
6* 


6i 
6-7 


6J 


6 
6 

5i 


51 


6i 


6i 


6 


7 
6 

6} 

6i 


6t 
6i 


Cents. 
0.92 


1.26 
.90 


.75 

.26 

.61 

1.10 


.26 


1.18 
.63 


-.06 
.30 


.47 
.66 


.90 
.51 


1.01 
.75 


.86 

.15 

1.18 

.76 


Franklin  Sugar  Be 

Co.i 
AmericanSngarRe 

Co.  and  Arbuokl 

Bros. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Be 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Be 

Co.i 

American  Sugar-Be 

bo. 
AmerioanSngarBei 

Co.  and  Arbuckl 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eel 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Rei 

Co. 


Franklin  Sugar  Eel 

Co.1 
AmericanSugarEei 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eef 

Co.i 


Do. 


American  Sugar  Bel 
Co.  andArbUGkll 
Bros. 


American  Sugar  Ref 
Co. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eef 
Co.i 
Do. 
American  SugarEef 
Co. 

Do. 
FrankliniandAmer 

ican   Sugar   Eef 

Cos.  and  Arbuckli 

Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eef 

Co.i 

American  SugarEd. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros.  „  , 

Franklin  SugarEef. 

Co.i 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros., 

American  Sugai 

Ref.  Co.,  and  W. 

H.McCahan. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Eef.  co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  pricea  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


P"       Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Eetail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

:    Towanda 

Union  C!ity 

Washington 

Water! ord 

4,663 

3,104 

7,670 
767 

Cents. 

Cents. 
5.47 

6.49 

5.66 
5.37 

5.89 
5.89 

5i 

5 

5.45 

Cents. 
64 

6i 

6 

6i 

5i 

6J 
64 

54 

64 

6 

Cents. 
1.03 

1.01 

.44 
.88 
.02 

.86 

.61 

1.30 

,.55 

do 

American     Sugar 
Eel.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Sef. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Eef.  Co.i 

do 

do 

Philadelphia 

8 

Waynesbuig 

,.,,1?ellsboro 

Weatehester 

2,544 
2,954 

9,524 

51,721 

1,909 

do 

American  Sugar  Eef. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.i 
AmericanSugarEef. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros 

do     . 

Wilkeabarre 

W  Wyoming 

New  York 

20 

Co.' 

EHODE  ISLAND. 


) 


Block  Island 

Providence 

Delivered     

10 

5.46 
5.59 

i?l5 

5.36 

54 
5.44 

5.54 
5.59 

5^4 
5.41 

H 

5.36 
5.59 

64 
6 

6 
6 

5.88 

6 
64 

64 
6 

5» 

6 

64 

64 

0.95 
.41 

.63 
.80 
.85 

.50 
.44 

.34 

.41 

.65 

.13 
.46 

.34 

.58 
.89 
.68 

Central  Falls 

18,167 
18,167 

American  Sugar  Eef. 
Co. 

Do 

Boston,  Ma«s 

7 

East  Greenwich. 

2,775 

22,034 
2,977 

39,231 

176,597 
176,597 

Providence 

Delivered 

4 

Standard  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.i 

North  Tiverton.. 

do      .    ... 

.   Co. 

Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Pawtucket 

do              

Co.'  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Pxdvidenoe 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Do 

do 

Pradence 

7 

Co.i 

Valley  Falls 

Delivered 

Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Wakefield 

do 

Co.1 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Warren 

5,108 
7,541 

5 

Co. 

Westerly 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Eef. 

Wickford 

8 

Co. 

SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 


Anderson 

5,498 

4,110 
21,108 
1,776 

4,647 
11,860 

54 

54 

6.22 

5.35 

5.45 
54 

64 

n 

7 

6S 
5} 

.75 

.67 

.81 

1.41 

.96 
.15 

American  Sugar  Eef 

Beaufort  .. 
Columbia. 

Charleston 

do 

8 
22 
24 

25 
40 

Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Edgefield 

Florence  . 
Greenville V. 

Charleston    and 
Augusta. 

Charleston 

Philadelphia 

Franklin  Sugar  Eef 
Co.i 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

fteiglit 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Mount  Pleasant . 
Newberry 

2,252 
4,607 

365 

Charleston 

do 

dents. 

120 

24 

30 
30 

CeiUe. 
5.26 

6i 

5i 
5.45 

5i 

5.85 

5i 

Omte. 
5J 
6 

7 
6i 

6i 

6J 

7 

Cenbs. 

0.17 

.51 

1.20 
.50 

1 

.90 

1.43 

do 

Co. 

do 

Do. 

Rook  Hill 

5,485 
11,395 
1,307 

Delivered 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.* 
Franklin  Sugar  Sef. 

Co.! 

Spartanburg 

Wallhalla 

.do 

Charleston 

37 

SO0TH  DAKOTA. 


Deadwood. 

Eureka 

Madison — 


Sioux  Palls. 
Do 


Spearfish  . 
Yankton  . 


3,498 

961 

2,550 

10,266 
10,266 

1,166 

4,125 


Delivered  . 
do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


6i 

6.38 

6.12 

6 
6 

6ft 
6.04 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Eef.  Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.! 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Rk 
Co.  and  NorfoK 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Western  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.! 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville 

18 
22 
21 
25 
22 

37 

5.45 

5ft 

5i 

5A 

5S 

5» 
5.55 
5.45 
5.65 

6.59 

5.51 

^n 

5.35 

6 
5ft 

5.35 
5i 

H 

6 
6i 
6} 
6 

7 

6 

6- 
6J 
6- 

6 

6 

6» 

7 
6 

6 

7 

.37 
.33 
.69 
.76 
.38 

.88 

.50 
.38 
.71 
.35 

.41 

.49 

.35 

.49 

1.40 

1 
.30 

.29 

1.49 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

1,849 

665 

1,035 

9,431 

6,052 

3,647 

14,511 

854 

648 

32,637 

32,637 

32,637 

823 

1,980 

1,980 

Chattanooga 

Nashville        .... 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bef . 

Bellbuckle 

Atlantic  Sugar,  Re- 

Bolivar 

Memphis 

flnery.2 
American  sugar  Eef. 

Clarksville 

New  OrlRfl.na 

do 

Co. 
Henderson   Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

AmericanSugarRef. 

Dyersbnrg 

Co. 
Do. 

New  Orleans 

New  York ;.. 

Chattanooga 

Delivered 

32i 

34 

25 

Do. 

Jonesboro 

Kingston 

Knoxville 

Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Do 

do 

Co.2 
Do. 

Do  . 

do 

Do. 

Lawrenceburg. . . 
MoMinnville 

31 

Delivered 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Do ^ 

do 

Knoxville 

New  York 

Memphis . . , 

10 
36 
26 

Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 

Rogersville 

1,386 
2,328 

Co.! 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 
Do. 

1  Per  barrel. 


'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
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Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 


^ 


Popular 
don,  1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt, 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound, 


SetaO 

price 

per 

pound. 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Amarillo  . 
Baitlett . . 


Beeville 

Bowie 

Brackettville . 


Briflgeport . 

Bryan 

Bnmet 

CaldweU ... 
Clarendon.. 


Clirksville.... 

CoUinsyille 

Columbus 

?fi6rpii8Christi . 


Dallas.. 

Do.. 

Do- 
Detroit  . 


^.  Ennis. 


Fort  Worth.. 


Do.. 


GainesviDe. 


Gatesville ... 
Georgetown . 

Graham 

Granbury  ... 

Greenville... 

Heame 

Henrietta ... 

Hico 

Houston.;... 


Do 

Huntsville  . 


Italy 

Kerryille . 
Kyle 


Ladonja 

Lando 

Jong  View. 

LulSig 

McGregor .! 


Mexia.... 
Midland. 
Mineral  Weil's'.' 
Riot  Point. 
Port  Arthur." 


San  Antonio.. 


1,442 
957 


2,600 


900 
3,589 
1,003 
1,535 


2,069 
666 
1,824 
4,703 
9,313 

42,638 
42,638 
42,638 


4,919 
26,688 


28,688 

7,874 

37,789 
1,865 
2,790 
878 
1,410 


2,129 

1,614 

1,480 

44,633 

44,633 
1,608 

1,061 

1,423 


1,409 


3,591 
1,349 
1,436 


2,048 

""m 


53,321 
10,243 


Delivered  . 
do 


Cents. 


Shreveport,  La . 

Delivered 

do 


Fort  Worth. 
Delivered  .. 

Austin 

Delivered  .. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.....do 

New  Orleans. 

Delivered 

do 

.....do 


Victoria . . . 
Delivered  . 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

Ja<!ksboro  . 
Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

San  Marcos., 


Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
Houston. 


Delivered  , 
....do 


20 


Cfejste. 
5.90 
6.85 

8J 
5J 
6i 

55 
5} 
6 
5.65 

54 

5.60 

5.86 

5} 

5i 

5} 

5* 
5 
6 
5.60 


6J 

5.65 

5.85 


6.06 

6.66 

6i 
6.60 
8.90 
6.06 


5.80 

5.40 

5} 

5.95 

5J 

5i 
5i8 


5.89 
5.90 


5.85 

5J 

5.85 

6} 

5ft 

51 
5.55 


5ft 
5ft 


CeTits. 
6! 
61 


6i 
7i 


6J- 

7 

6 

6J 
6J 
6i 
6i 
7 

7 
6 
6ft 


6i 
6J 


Cents. 

0.76 

.81 


.60 


.38 
1.25 

.20 
1.36 


.35 
1.5 

.25  i 

.50 
.81 
.50 
.65 


.45 
.25 


.60 


.50 
1.06 


.81 

.45  i 

1.20  i 

.26  I 


1.04 
.69 

1.40 

.61 

.15 


.75 
1.16 
.75 


.13 

1.30 

.40 

.63 
.50 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
AmericanSugarRef. 
Co.,  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Henderson   Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
Henderson   Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
AmericanSugarRef, 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Henderson  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granvZcUed  sugar — Continued. 
TEXAS— Continued. 


Town. 

Popular 
don,  1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  py 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per_ 

pound. 

Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
jprice, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Tyler 

8,069 

8,069 

4,010 

20,-686 

20,686 

2,480 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

Cemts. 

44 

Cents. 
^ 

5.85 

6 

5* 

CenUs. 
6i 

7 
6i 

6t 

CenU. 
0.44 

1.15 
.60 
.50 

1.10 
.33 

American  Sugar  Ref 

Do 

Co. 
Do. 

Victoria 

.(Jo         

Do.                          ,;} 

do 

Do 

do 

Wiohita  Falls 

do 

Do.                ' 

UTAH. 


Brigham 

Heber 

Kaysville 

Lehi 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Park  City 

Pleasant  Grove.. 

Provo  City 

Salt  Lake  City. . , 
Do 

Smithfleld 

Spanish  Fork 

Springville 


2,859 
1,534 
1,708 

2,719 
2,372 

3,759 

2,460 

6,185 

58,531 

53,531 

1,494 

2,735 
3,422 


Ogden 

Provo  City. 
Ogden , 


Delivered 

Salt  Lalie  City 

do 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 


Ogden 

Provo  City. 
Delivered  . 


6 
If 

6 
6A 


6} 
7 

7 

6i 
7i 

6f 


.05 
.60 
.65 

.26 
.91 

1.13 
.75 
.30 
.40 
.46 

.75 
.12 


Ogden  Sugar  Co.'  '\ 
Lehi  Sugar  Co.  /  .J- 
Ogden  Sugar  Co,  and 

Utah  Sugar  Co. 
Utah  Sugar  Co.  .,; 
Lehi  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugar  Co. 
Lehi  Sugar  Co. 
Utah  Sugar  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ogden  Sugar  Co.  and 

Lehi  Sugar  Co. 
Utah  Sugar  Co. 
Do. 


VERMONT. 


Barton  Landing 

Bellows  Falls. . . 
Bethel 

Bradford 

Derby  Line 

Hardwick 

Hartford 

Middleburg 

Montpelier 

Momsville 

Newport 

Northfleld 

Randolph 

Royalton 

Rutland , 

St.  Albans 

Do 

Stowe 

Swanton 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


1,060 

4,337 
1,611 

614 

297 

1,334 

3,817 

1,897 

6,266 
1,262 

1,874 

1,508 
1,540 

1,427 
11,499 

6,239 

6,239 

600 

1,168 

1,656 

1,284 


25 

.do 

15 

Burlington 

Boston      

26 
22 

....do 

23 

....do 

Boston    

23 

....do  

25 

Delivered       ..  .. 

Boston 

25 

Delivered 

White  River  Junc- 
tipn. 

io" 

....do 

22 

....do.      . 

25 

Waterbury 

.8 

....do 

....do 



6i 

BA 
6} 

5.35 

5.45 

5i 
5.65 

5A 

5.35 

5} 

5.46 
5.84 


5« 
5.66 

5.35 
6.35 

if 

6.36 


6 
6 

6i 
6} 

6i 
6i 


.43 


.26 
.44 

.68 

.65 
L12 
1.25 

.20 

.69 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.s 
American  Sugar  Ref, 

Co, 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.s 


AmericanSugarRet. 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 

Revere  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.a 
Do. 


Americano 
Co. 


1  Beet-sugar  companies  in  all  oases  in  this  State. 

2  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co, 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


KetaU 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
aeight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


'   ,  Bnena  Vista. 

fl  Danville 

"I  RumTiUe... 


^^edericksburg. 
^  ■Hampton 


Leesbing. 


—   Inray 

,1  Iijneliburg 

>■  Marion 

W  Newport  News , 


m  Norfolk 

'Jf_  Fetetsbuig . . 
FOTtamoutb  . 


Do.. 


Ricblnond.. 


Do.. 


Winchester., 


16,520 
2,471 

5,068 
3,441 

1,613 

1,147 
18,891 

2,095 
19,635 


46,624 
21,810 
17,427 

17,427 


85,050 
6,161 


Lynchburg 

Cents. 
14 

Richmond 

Philadelphia 

16 
30 

Alexandria 

Delivered 

15 

....do 

....do 

Norfolk 

5 

Philadelphia 

10 

....do 

New    York    and 
Philadelphia. 

Delivered 

10 

Philadelphia  and 

New  York. 
Delivered 

10 

Cents, 
H 
5A 
5A 

5.45 
5.45 

5.59 

5.55 

if 

5.45 


5.35 
5.32 
5.45 

5A 


5ft 
5A 


Cents. 
6i 
6 
6} 

6 
6 


Cents. 

0.86 

.30 

.19 

.25 
.65 

1.26 

.95 

.90 

1.25 

.60 


.05 
.68 
.65 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 
Do. 

AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

W.  H.  McCahan. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

C!o.i 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Do. 

W.  H.  McCahan. 


WASHINGTON. 


1^  Ballard 

4,668 

1,592 

1,600 

781 

1,000 

1,737 
2,600 

584 

1,194 

4,082 

3,443 

1,308 
80,671 

2,101 
36,848 

38,848 
37,714 
37,714 

Seattle 

30 

20 
16 
10 

18 

50 
20 

17J 

10 

5.65 

6J 

6.65 

6i 

5.66 

5» 

5i 

6 

6S 

61 

5.87 
5# 
6 

6.22 
6.68 
5.67 

6 
6i 

n 

7i 
6 

6? 

6 

6f 

6 

7 

6i 

7 
7 
6f 

.05 

.66 
.44 
.54 

.92 

.88 
.15 

.95 

.28 

.66 

.05 

.60 

.79 

1.16 

.50 

.78 

1.32 

.99 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.i 

4  Blaine 

do 

I'fe  Centraba 

Takoma 

Do. 

i|  Cheney 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

4 

ij'  Davenport 

do 

?  'EUensbnig.... 

Seattle 

^    HoqQiam 

Ilwaco 

San  Francisco 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

California  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 

American  SugarRef . 
Co. 
Do. 

'     Montesano 

Oljmpia 

San  Francisco 

*  PortTovmsend.. 
'     Pnlbnan. 

San  Francisco 

20 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Seattle " 

do 

Do. 

Snohomish 

Seattle 

8.7 

Do. 

1    Spokane 

•     „   Bo 

do 

Do. 

Tacoma 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Cumberland 

Cents. 
14 

Cents. 
6.31 
5.66 
5.66 

5.72 
5.92 
5.67 

Cents. 
7 

61 
64 

6* 
6i-7 
6i 

Cents. 

1.55 

1.10 

.60 

.87 
.58 
.83 

Clarksburg 

Shepherdstown  . 

Wellsburg 

Weston .     .     . 

4,050 
1,184 

2,688 
2,560 
38,878 

Axbuokle Bros.  .;' 
American  SngaiR^f 

Co.  and  Arbucldf 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref 

Co.i 

Baltimore 

Wheeling 

Delivered 

25 
7 

Wheeling 

do 

Franklin  Sugar  Eef. 
Co.i  and  Arbuokle 
Bros. 

WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

15,085 

1,273 
1,493 

Barron 

Barronett 

Beloit 

10,436 

4,489 

4,489 
1,938 

Berlin 

Do 

Black  River  Falls 

Burlington 

Cedarburg 

2,526 
1,626 

Chilton 

1,460 
1,808 

Darlington 

Delavan 

2,244 
1,731 
1,685 

4,493 
18,684 

Elkhom 

Elroy 

Grand  Rapids  . . . 
Green  Bay 

Hartford 

1,632 

Horicon 

1,376 

3,259 

13,185 
11,606 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

Lancaster 

,2,403 
19,164 
16,195 

Marinette 

Mauston 

1,718 

Menomonie 

Milwaukee 

Do 

5,655 
285,315 
285,315 

Do 

285,315 

Milwaukee    and 
Chicago. 

Delivered 

Chicago  

Delivered 

do 


Milwaukee . 

Delivered  .. 
Chicago 


do 

Milwaukee . 


.....do 

Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

Delivered 

do 

do 


do 

Manitowoc . 

Milwaukee . 
do 

Delivered  .. 


Chicago 

Milwaukee 
Chicago. 


Chicago  ... 
Delivered  . 
do 


-do. 


Chicago  - . . 
Delivered  . 

do 

do 


16 


22i 
14 


16 
20 


12 
13 
15J 


11^ 


23 


25 


5A 

5.62 
6* 
5.92 
6.87 


6.63 

5.66 
6.68 

5.61 
6.72 

5.67 

6.85 

6 

5.96 

5.67 
6.84 

6ft 

5.72 

6.66 


6.68 
6.59 


6 

5.62 

6.66 


5.67 

5.72 
6i 

5.95 
5ft 


6J 


.15 
.25 
.29 


.70 
.27 
.13 


.55 


American  Sugaje  Eef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.  and  Molleii- 
hauer  Sugar  Sef. 
Co. 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Eef.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

po. 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 


American  Sugar  Befc 
Co.  and   MoUen- 
hauer Sugar  Bsf> 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Bel. 
Co. 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 
Dp. 

Do. 
Do. 


iTUs  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

1 
MinpralDOint               2-  Ml 

Delivered 

Cfente. 

CenU. 
6.73 
5.47 
5.45 
5/, 

Bft 

5.88 

5.67 
5.95 
5.68 

6.82 

5i 
6.57 

1*64 
5ft 

Cfente. 
6J 
6 
7 
64 

6i 

6i 

6 

% 

6i 

6 

6 
64 

6.64 
7 

Cents. 

0.52 

.63-.  78 

1.55 

.74 

.35 

.44 

.33 
.30 
.37 

.43 

.30 

.43 
.80 

1.20 

0 

1.10 

Neoedah 

1,209 
5,646 
1,368 

3,232 

1,202 

2,225 
2,321 
3,818 

2,008 

1,863 

1,301 
3,372 

3,185 
12,354 

do 

do 

OMlaska 

6 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Delivered 

Princeton -.. 

Eeedsburg 

Milwaukee 

18 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 

do 

RiBon 

20 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

River  Palls 

Delivered 

Shawano 

Milwaukee 

20 

StnigeonBay.... 
Waupun 

Milwaukee    and 

Green  Bay. 
Delivered 

20 

Do. 

Waueau 

(Jo 

Do. 

Wert  Superior . . . 

...  .do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

|. 

WYOMING. 


Cfbtt)on 

Cheyenne . 
Laramie... 


Do.. 


Hock  Springs.... 
Slieiid£i 


634 
14,087 
8,207 

8,207 

4,363 
1,569 


San  Francisco . 

do 

do 


.do. 


do 

Delivered  . 


5.45 

6 

6.18 

6ft 

6.16 
6.66 


7f 
7 


6S 
7 


Western  Sugar  ^lef. 

Co.i 
California  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
CalifomiaSugarRef. 

Co.  and  Western 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Do. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co, 


Table  III. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

ALABAMA. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 

Freight 
rat^if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale   ' 

^eiglt 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound.-; 

9,695 
3,114 
6,478 
4,282 
851 

30,346 
4,437 
1,570 
3,485 

Cents. 

Ceriis. 
38f 
42 
40 
42 
40 

40 

43 

434 

42i 

40 

Cmts. 
60 
50 
50 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
50 
60 

Cmts. 

do 

s' 

Florence 

do         .      .... 

125 

Gadsden i. 

do 

Livingston 

do 

10 

do 

t' 
10 
7 

New  Decatur 

...  .do 

do 

?42 
10 

Pratt  City 

8 

Successor 

Del^ered  . 



ARKANSAS. 


Benton-ville 

1,843 
551 

2,003 
784 

4,061 

11,587 

9,973 

9,973 

38,307 

38,307 

1,582 

717 

928 

1,708 

4,914 

954 

Delivered 

40 

lo^ 

40 
37i 

42 

lo^ 

38} 
40A 

40i 

42.60 

41.50 

37 

41} 

42 

60 
60 
60 
60 
411 

60 
45 
60 
45 
60 

60 
60 
60 
45 
60 

60 

10 

Berryville '. . 

20 
75 
81 
103 

9  S8 

9.26 

9.19 

Fayetteville 

Chicago  111. 

8  18 

Fort  Smith 

Delivered 

8 

Hot  Springs 

.do 

6.41 

Do 

do 

10 

Little  Rock 

do 

6.25 

Do.: 

do 

9.58 

Malvern 

Little  Rock 

26 

9.24 

7.60 

Nashville 

do 

8.50 

Siloam  Spring 

Kansas  City 

48 

7.52 

8.33 

Warren 

do 

8 

CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda. 

16,464 
4,836 
4,836 
2,640 
1,441 

935 
4,719 

Delivered 

40 

40 

41i 

40i 

41» 

41 
40 

41 
40 

40 

41} 

41} 

404 

40A 

46 
60 
60 
60 
55 

46 
60 

60 
46 
45 

45 
60 
60 
50 
60 

6 

Bakersfield 

San  Francisco 

do 

72 
73 
25 
20 

9.2! 

Do 

7.71 

do 

9.26 

Colusa 

do 

18.a 

4 

Grass  Valley 

Sacramento  and  San 

Francisco. 
do 

60 

35 
10 

9.6( 

8.40 

Lorin 

do.  ... 

8.9! 

102,479 

102,479 

3,497 

1,086 

554 

9,117 

5 

Do 

do 

6 

San  Francisco 

San  Diego . . 

15 
5 

15 
8 

8.24 

NatioBalCity 

8.70 

Oroville 

SB.n.rfl.TneTit/^ 

9.85 

Pasadena 

Los  Angeles 

9.61 

866 


'Case. 
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Table  HI. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 
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I 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping:  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


above 
whole- 
sale 
)Hce, 
reight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


pHc 
fieig 


.  FuaSena... 
i  Placemlle.. 

fPleasanton.. 
Sacramento . 
•*> 


•  SmJose 

^'  6ui  Rafael 

J  BiBlto 

1  BuiDi^ 

i  |.  Eaa  Francisco  . 


I       Do 

"ifentaCmz.. 


TaUejo.. 

Visalla.. 


9,117 
1,748 
1,100 
29,282 
29,282 

21,500 
3,878 


17,700 
342,782 

342,782 

5,659 

6,673 

17,506 

7,965 

3,085 


Los  Angeles 

CenU. 
8 

30 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

16 

....do 

San  Francisco 

.do       

74 
7 

60 

Delivered 

..do 

....do 

do   

15 

....do 

(?) 

San  Francisco 

54 

CenU. 
41 


40 

m 


41J 
40 


40 


41J 

m 

42 
411 

41J 


Cents. 
60 
50 
60 
45 
60 

46 
45 
60 
50 
46 

50 
50 
50 
60 
50 


Cents. 
8.2 
9.70 
8.09 
6 
9.50 


11.17 
10 
6.67 

8.75 

8.75 

9.49 

8 

8.75 


COLOEADO. 


1,006 
133,859 
3,054 
3,023 
2,513 

132 

a 

40 
43 

40 
45 
45 
50 
50 

8 

-1  Denver  

Delivered 

4 

."itet  Collins 

do 

6 

i    Greeley 

29 

27 

8.88 

1^  IflJnnta 

6.73 

CONNECnCTJT. 


!    Bristol 

6,268 
70,996 

2,358 
16,537 

2,420 

8,783 

39 
38i 
39 

1^ 

381 

39 

37 

40 

39^ 

39A 
336 

m 

38J 

38 
40 
40 
39A 

45 
40 
50 
46 
45 

45 
45 
42 
60 

47 

45 
40 
50 
43 

45 
60 
45 
42 

6 

Briaraport 

New  York 

8 
8 

1  17 

Broollyn 

10  92 

6.41 

New  York    

25 

12 

6 

Hilford 

do 

Hystic 

6 

Hew  Britain.... 

25,998 

do 

5 

New  Grosvenor  Dale. . . 

do 

10 

Norwicli 

17,251 
3,541 

do 

7.58 

T'Seymonr 

6 

5.36 

'  Sonfli  Manchester 

5 

Sonthport 

do               

11.25 

•-   StaffordSprings 

2,460 

15,997 
2,278 
3,657 

45,859 

do 

4.25 

Stamford 

*lj-2i 
13 

Slonington 

do 

9.87 

ftatford 

5 

Waterbmy..               

..    do         

2.41 

DELAWARE. 


ftlawareCity. 
Wilnungton  ... 


il2K)mice  can 
'Box. 

752 55 


1,132 
76,508 


Philadelphia . 
Delivered 


210-15 


40 


3  Bought  from  Hartford  jobber;  apparently  a  cut  price. 
*  Dozen, 


11.25 

5 
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FLORIDA. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 

Freight 
rate, if 
.  paid  by- 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

fteiglit 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Gainesville 

3,633 
1,681 
1,204 
3,301 
17,747 

4,272 

New  York 

Cents. 
89 

Cents. 
40 
41 

38J 

Cents. 
46 
45 
50 
45 
2411 

60 

CenUi. 
4.1 
4 
9.5 

Miami     

Milton            

Pensacola  

13 

Penaaeola 

New  York 

37 

68 

2.6 

do 

GEORGIA. 


Americus 

Augusta 

Brunswick... 

Columbus 

Cuthbert 

Eastman 

Tifton 

Milledgeville 

Newnan 

Thomaavllle . 


7,674 
39,441 

9,081 
17,614 

2,641 

1,235 
1,384 
4,219 
3,654 
5,322 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 

....do 

New  York . 
Delivered  . 


.....do 

Macon 

Delivered  . 

Atlanta 

New  York . 


73 


39 


41 
4?A 


41 

41 

39 

41» 

38} 


IDAHO. 


Caldwell. 
Moscow . . 


997 
2,484 


Portland,  Oreg  . 
Delivered 


110 


42 
40 


ILLINOIS. 


1,826 
1,201 
1,684 
17,484 
1,484 

23,286 
1,669 
1,279 
12,566 
12,666 

5,664 
2,365 
6,721 
1,512 
1,698,675 

1,698,575 
1,698,675 
1,698,575 
1,698,575 

1,699 
16,354 
1,304 
4,353 
1,122 

4,157 
3,774 
1,661 
18,607 
2,446 

40 
39» 
40 
39f 
39 

37J 

40 

38} 

38} 

37i 

if 
37 

37i 

£ 

3H 

40 

41* 

40 

4^ 

60 
45 
50 
45 
46 

50 
50 
40 
45 
45 

46 
40 

46 
60 
60 

46 
45 
45 
45 

46 
60 
50 
50 
40 

50 
50 
50 
45 
45 

10 

Ashland 

do 

6.25 

Astoria         

Peoria 

24 
10 
20 

16 

9.76 

Belleville 

6.57 

6.80 

do 

12.96 

Braceville 

Delivered 

10 

Bu'iikerhill             ...    . 

20 
64 
37 

27&17 

tos 

New  York 

6.a 

Do              

Chicaffo         .... 

7.38 

Canton 

Chicago  and  Peoria  . . 

6.15 

8.60 

26 
25&19 

6.69 

Chenoa           

do              

10.11 

10.58 

Do           

.do                  ... 

8 

Do 

do 

7.50 

Do 

....do.           

9.58 

Do            

do. 

6.41 

Chillicothe 

.  ..do. 

5.41 

do 

>?« 

Delavan 

do.. 

'•S 

Duquoin 

do 

8.25 

18 

7 
20 

8-.  87 

Edwardsville 

St.  Louis 

9.93 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Delivered 

8.05 

Eureka 

^M 

do.. 

4,08 

Geneva  

do 

I 

2  Probably  wholesale  dealer. 


3 12  ounce  can. 
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Table  III. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point,  wlien 
stated. 


Freiglit 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  ewt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
tteight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


fiisyrlUe  

{,     gieenfield  — 
ill  KfnggsTille.... 

itSpisboro 

■I  Hoopeston  — 

i"  j^tocisonTille . . 
Jeneyrille  — 

-.     Kewanee 

1     Enmundy 

I  '  lacon 

Lewiatown 

Marion 

'      Marseilles 

'      Mattoon 

'      Monmouth 

i'lplonntCamiel 

I'Wilford 

I      Minonk 

i      Morrison 

i      Mount  Carroll. 

I      Mound  City... 

t   Maperrille 

-B  Hauvoo 

r   Oregon 

.     Ottawa 

i     Peoria 

Sayanna 

Sumner 

-     Taylorville 

Upper  Alton .. 

_.     Vandalia 

Virden 

I  ..Jfirginia 

I  jWarien 

j,.,^^aiBaw 

I 'Wffhitehall 

Jfilmette 

i  ^Wyoming 


1,948 
1,086 
1,404 
1,937 
3,823 

16,078 
3,517 
8,382 
1,221 
1,601 

2,504 
2,510 
2,559 
9,622 
7,460 

4,311 
1,077 
2,646 
2,308 
1,965 

2,705 
1,699 
1,321 

1,677 
10,588 

66,100 
3,325 
1,268 
4,248 
2,373 

2,665 
2,280 
1,600 
1,327 

2,335 
2,030 
2,300 
1,277 


Vineennes. 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

Delivered  .. 
New  York . , 


Cents. 
20 
13 
22 


Chicago 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

Delivered 

do 

Peoria 


40-50 

24 
18-24 


Peoria  and  Chicago . 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

Decatur  

Delivered 


do 

Chicago  .  - . 
Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 


10 

17-r29 
44 
18 
12 


20 


St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Chicago 

Burlington  and  Keo- 
kuk. 

Chicago 

Delivered 


....do 

....do 

St.  Louis- . . 
Chicago  ... 
Delivered  . 


19 

15 

8-16 


20 
18 


.do. 
.do. 


Peoria 

Delivered  . 


Chicago ... 

do 

Delivered  . 


10 
29 
12 


Cents. 
41} 

40 
40 


38 
37i 


361 
40J 
39J 
40 

40 

S^ 

42 

42 

40 
40 
41 

38} 
40A 

40 

40 

40 

39A 

40A 


40 
35 
41 

40 

m 

39i 


INDIANA. 


Albion 

I      Alexandria... 
i      Angola 

Attica 

Auburn....!" 

,     Bedford 

;  }::    Do ; 

'  ^Bourbon. 

'  'JBiaiil ;■■ 

'     Brookston.... 

;     Cannelton.. 

Columbus. 
<     Conneisville!' 
'     Crawfordsville 

Crownpoint... 

i  Delphi.. 
!     ^rt  Wayne... 


6,649 


3, 


Toledo  .... 

Munoie 

Delivered  . 
Chicago . . . 
Delivered  . 


New  York . . . 
Cincinnati  .. 

Chicago 

Terre  Haute. 
Chicago 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 
New  York . 
Delivered  . 
Chicago  . . . 


New  York 

Richmond,  Ind . 

Chicago 

Indianapolis  . . . 
Delivered 


2U 
10 


20 


45 
20 
20 
9 
20 

'65 


50 
7 

7 


40A 

38} 

42 

39i 

40 

39 

39^ 

40ft 

39A 
40J 

55A 

40 

38J 

37 

39 


40 
40 

395 


Cents. 
8.05 
-.71 
9.78 
5 
6.60 

9.76 

9.82 

9.58 

7 

7.40 

9.96 
12.90 
8.99 
5.72 
ID 

10 


3 

8 

4.81 
9.86 


5 
5 

9.80 
10.24 
4.59 

12 
10 

14.70 
4 

9.90 
12.21 

2.56 
12 


9.38 
6.16 
3 

10.30 
5 

10.55 
6.22 
9.39 
5.33 
4.30 

6.94 

6 

6.29 

8 

6.90 

6.75 
9.93 
8.93 
6.34 
6.4'.i 


'Barrel. 


^.^ 
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Table  III. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 
INDIANA— Continued. 


Town. 


Popular 
tion,1900. 


Sbipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
iate,if 

paid  by 
dealer, 

per  owt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Ketail 
price  per 
pound, 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Fort  Wayne... 
Gfreenoastle... 

Greenfield 

Greensburg . . . 
Hartford  City . 

Indianapolis.. 
Do 

Jeffersonville . 
Knightstown . 
Lawrenceburg 

Madison 

Michigan  City 

Monticello 

Mount  Vernon 
Nappanee 

Oakland  City . 

Plymouth 

Richmond 

Rockport 

Seymour 

South  Bend... 

Sullivan 

Terra  Haute  .. 

Tipton 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Do 

Wabash 

Winama6 

Winchester  ... 


45,115 
3,661 
4,489 
6,034 
6,912 

169,164 

169,164 

10,774 

1,942 

4,326 

7,835 
1,485 
2,107 
6,132 
2,208 

1,991 
3,666 
18,226 
2,882 
6,445 

36,999 
3,118 

36,673 
3,764 
6,280 

10,249 
10,249 
8,618 
1,684 
3,705 


DellTered  .... 

do 

do 

Indianapolis . 
Chicago 

Delivered .... 

do; 

New  York 

do 

Delivered 


Cente. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Chicago 

do 

New  York 

Chicago  


Indianapolis. 
South  Bend. . 

Delivered 

New  York 

Delivered 


New  York..., 

Delivered. 

New  York 

Indianapolis. 
Chicago , 


New  York..., 

do..; 

Indianapolis. 

Chicago 

Muncie 


16 
14 


44 
47 


10 

10 
12 
40 
15 

21i 
11 


41 


'48 


60 
13 
12 

66 
53 
12 
21 
8 


Cents. 
40 
39i 

40 
374 


395S 
38} 
38 
37* 

40 
39A 


38} 
40i 


38} 
40 

38} 
40 
38} 
38} 
38} 

40 
39 


Cents. 
46 
50 
50 
45 
50 

45 
45 
46 
45 
46 

45 
50 
45 
50 
50 

50 
60 
45 
45 
45 

45 
60 
45 
45 
45 

45 
45 
50 
50 
50 


Cents. 

5 

10.50 
10.42 

4.85 
12.36 

5.42 
5.42 
5.81 
6.63 

i.m 

4.90 
10.32 

4.38 
10.85 


9.48 

6 

5.84 


5.77 
ID 
5.75 
6.12 
6.13 

4.44 
6.47 

10.88 
9.38 

10.51 


IOWA. 


6,046 
986 
1,866 
1,607 
2,105 

8,880 
2,882 
25,656 
25,656 
6,266 

3,276 
22,698 

2,806 
35,254 

3,246 

2,771 

62,139 

36,297 

1,321 

9,278 

1,300 
900 
1,474 
3,656 
3,261 

7,987 
2,601 
3,131 

16 
16 

41 
130 

40A 
247 

41 

40 

40 

40 
38 
41 

m 

40 
40 

40 
41 

41} 

46 
40 
50 
275 
45 

50 
50 
45 
50 
45 

50 
45 
40 
45 
50 

50 
60 
60 
60 
45 

60 
60 
60 
50 
50 

50 
50 
50 

3,85 

Anita 

..     .do 

9,84 

9,68 

9 
36 

41 

27,91 

Bloomfield 

Chicago 

8.59 

Boone 

do 

9.18 

Carroll 

Delivered 

9,68 

do 

4,58 

Do 

do 

9,50 

CentervUle 

do 

5 

Omaha,  Burlingtoi.. . . 
Chicaffo 

17-22 
19 
40 

9.83 

Clinton 

4,40 

Cresco 

do 

«.40 

Davenport 

Delivered    .  . 

1 

Decor^ 

do 

9 

do 

9.50 

Des  Moines 

do 

10 

do 

10 

Elkader 

15i 

9,44 

Fort  Madison 

Delivered 

5 

do 

9 

18 
12.58 

9,41 

Humboldt 

Fort  Dodge 

8,88 

9.58 

12J 

9.88 

8,25 

12 
40 

9,47 

Knoxville 

Chicago 

10,60 

112  ounces. 


'  Possibly  an  error. 


'Loss. 
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Tabue  III. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

IOWA— Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
iate,tf 

paid  by 
dealer 

per  cwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound, 


Betall 
price  per 
pound. 


Lansing.. 
Iieon 


Lyons 

Malyem 

Manchester . 
Mapleton... 
Maquoketa  . 

Muscatine  .- 

Newton 

Oelwein 


Onawa.... 
Oskaloosa.. 


Shenandoah . 

Sigoumey 

Vinton 

Waukon  


1,438 
1,905 


1,166 
2,887 
1,099 
3,777 

14,073 
3,682 
5,142 

1,933 
9,212 

3,573 
1,952 
3,499 
2,153 


Delivered  . 
....do 


Cents. 


....do 

Omaha.... 
Chicago  . . . 
Delivered  . 
Chicago  ... 


Delivered 

Des  Moines , 

Waterloo  and  Dubu- 
que. 

Delivered 

....do 


10 
U-22 


Chicago 

Delivered 

Dubuque  and  Chicago 


10-32 
26 


15^0 


Cents. 
40 
40A 

40 
40ft 


40 
39} 

131 
40 

41 
42 
39A 
40A 


Cents. 
45 
50 

45 
50 
50 
60 


K4NSAS. 


Abilene 

3,507 

5,878 

6,140 

15,722 

15,722 

1,197 

1,833 
1,436 
3,401 
8,223 

1,650 

2,473 
1,059 
1,607 
3,082 

4,695 
20,735 
1,824 
2,996 
1,727 

1,772 
6,208 
2,792 
2,208 

6,934 

6,934 
3,144 
7,682 
1,369 
1,097 

1,646 

1,390 

33,608 

33,608 

.     1,575 

24,671 

Kansas  City 

30 

40 
40 
40 

41 

42 
40 
40 
38} 

136 

40 
40 
43 
38* 

39 
39 
40 
40 
40 

40 

39 

40 

40 
40 
42 
40 
41} 

38i 
40 
40 
40 

50 
50 
50 
50 
45 

45 

50 
50 
50 
50 

40 

50 
50 
45 
50 

45 
45 
45 
45 
60 

65 
60 
50 
60 

45 

50 
45 
45 
60 
50 

60 
46 
45 
45 
43 

45 

9  29 

9 

Arkansas  City 

do 

10 

do 

10 

Do 

do 

6 

Wichita  and  Kansas 

City. 
Topeka 

20-50 

26 
23 
30 

3  80 

Belleville 

7  74 

9  77 

Concordia 

do 

9  70 

11.26 

TiVfiflnTiift 

Louis. 

31-74 

36 
60 
17 

4  69 

Girard 

9  65 

Goodland 

Leaven  worth ...    .... 

9  40 

1.83 

Holton 

Delivered 

11.26 

Junction  City 

do 

6 

Leavenworth 

do 

6 

Marion 

do 

5 

do 

6 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

46 

9 

13 

16 

55-20 

9.64 

Neodesha  

Independence 

Wichita 

14.91 

9.46 

Osage  City 

Topeka 

9  84 

Oswego 

Kansas  City  and  Jop- 

lin. 
Delivered 

10.46 

Ottawa,. 

5 

Do 

Lawrence 

24 
17 

9  76 

Paola. 

Kansas  City 

4  83 

Parsons 

Delivered 

3 

Peabody 

Topeka 

33 
22 

15 
83 

9  67 

Kansas  City 

8.03 

Sabetha 

Atchison 

11.35 

Kansas  City 

4.67 

Delivered 

6 

Do 

do 

5 

Wa^hin^^mi 

Omaha 

35 

40 

5 

1  Probably  a  12-ounce  can. 
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Table  III.-:-Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  BaUng  Powder — Continued. 

KENTUCKY. 


Town. 


Popular 
tion,1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Ketail 
price  per 
pound, 


above 
whole- 
sale 
priee, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Augusta 

Berea 

Calhoun 

Cynthiana 

Danville 

Elizabethtown 

Eminence 

Flemingsburg. 

Frankfort 

Greenville.... 

Henderson 

Hopklnsville. . 

London 

Louisville 

Do 

Do 

Morganfield. . . 

Owensboro 

Paris 

ScottsvlUe 

Shelbyyille... 

Somerset 

Uniontown  ... 


1,718 

762 

631 

3,267 

4,285 

1,861 
1,018 
1,268 
9,487 
1,051 

10,272 

7,280 

1,147 

204,731 

204,731 

204,731 

2,046 

13,189 

4,603 

824 


8,016 
8,384 
1,532 


Cincinnati 

Delivered 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Cincinnati 

Delivered 


Louisville . . 
Lexington. . 
Cincinnati  . 

....do 

Louisville . . 


Omti. 


Delivered . 
Louisville . 

do 

Delivered  . 
do 


do 

Evansville,  Ind 

Delivered 

do 

Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville. 


Delivered 

Lexington 

Evansville,  Ind. 


20 


Oenis. 

40 
38 
40 
40 

40 
41 


39S 
^* 
39ft 


40 
40 


88} 
40 
39ft 


Cente. 

5.34 
10 
10.90 

9.76 
10 

9.77 
8.82 

10.27 
5.26 

10,10 


4.68       1 

6-42  m 

6.26 
9.79 
10 


9.48 


U.67 
9.70 
10.22 


n 


LOUISIANA. 


1,539 

1,256 

287,104 

1,860 

New  York 

60 

39 
40 
40 
44 

60 
65 
46 
60 

10.40 

Lake  Providence 

Delivered 

16 

New  Orleans 

..     do 

5 

■Whiteoastle 

15 

6 

MAINE. 


# 
j>.- 

% 


21,850 
4,615 

16,146 
448 
759 

3,228 

23,761 

3,005 

6,078 

2,688 
9,477 
1,623 
2,088 

1,273 

40 
39 
38} 
40 
40 

40 
39 

41S 
38 

38 
36 
37 
40 

89 
41 
42 

38} 

46 
45 
46 
60 
45 

46 
45 

6 

Belfast 

do.  - 

6 

Biddeford 

New  York 

36 
26 

14 

6 
12 
125 
46 

6.89 

Clinton 

9.74 

Freeport 

do.... 

4,86 

Kennebunk 

do 

4.94 

Lewiston 

...  .do 

5.88 

New  York . 

50 

60 
45 
45 
50 

50 
45 
45 
45 

11.64 

Thomaston 

Boston  ... 

12 

Waterville 

Portland  and  Boston . 

25-41 

216 

18 

9.75 

7.86 

Winthrop 

Portland 

9.82 

Wisoasset 

11 

Woodfoids 

do 

4 

Yarmouth 

2,274 
2,668 

100 
25 

8 

York 

6 

%a 


r^ 


i. 


1  Dozen. 


'Case. 
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Table  III. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

MARYLAND. 


Popula- 
tion 1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  owt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


EetaU 
price  per 
pound. 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Annapolis. . . 
Cumberland 
EUioott  City 
Fiederick... 
Hagerstown. 

Do 

Oakland 

Taneytown . 


8,402 
17,128 
1,331 
9,296 
13,591 

13,591 

1,170 

666 


New  York 

Cents. 
25 

....do 

27 

Baltimore 

6 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Frederick 

10 

38} 
37i 
40 
39A 

88? 


Cents. 
10.75 
5.98 
12.44 
10 
10.42 

6.25 
11 
9.90 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


5,028 
6,813 
7,061 
11,335 
2,446 

6 

8 

20 

39 
39 

37i 

'^f 

38} 
38} 
37i 
88} 
39 

38 

381 

38} 

88} 

39 

38} 

42 

38 

38} 

40 

39 
37 
39 
39 

38} 

38} 
38 
39 
39 
39 

40} 

38} 

39 

89 

38} 

38} 

35 

88} 

37i 

39 

39 

37 

39 

38i 

38} 

42 
45 
45 
46 
45 

46 
45 
45 

2.94 

Andover 

Boston 

5.92 

Athol                            .  .. 

New  York 

7.30 

Attleboro 

6.62 

Ayer         

Delivered 

7.50 

9 

6.16 

Beverly       

18,884 

2,775 

560,892 

40,063 

3,062 
91,886 
91,886 
91,886 
91,886 

91,886 

Delivered 

6.25 

do 

7.50 

do 

Brockton 

Boston 

6 

42 

43 
42 
42 
42 
46 

42 
45 
45 
42 
50 

45 
38 
45 
43 
45 

45 
45 
45 
46 
45 

45 
44 
45 
»40 
45 

42 
45 
46 
42 
42 

45 
40 
42 
40 
40 

2.94 

6 

Cambridge. 

do 

3.33 

Do 

do 

3.26 

Do 

...do 

3.25 

Do. 

.    .do 

6 

Do 

New  York 

15 

3.26 

CambridEeDort 

Delivered 

3 

4,684 

19,167 

3,014 

8,542 

5i 
14 

6.96 

Chicopee... 

New  York 

3.11 

Dalton 

Delivered 

10 

Danvera 

Boston 

7 

5.93 

East  Boston 

Delivered 

1 

6,603 

do 

6 

4 
5 

115 

3.96 

East  Weymouth 

do 

6.20 

Edgartcwn 

1,209 
24,336 
31,531 

3,266 
11,302 

1,900 
26,121 

5,059 
46,712 

New  Bedford 

6.10 

Everett 

Delivered   

7 

Fitchburg. 

do 

6 

i2 
8 

6 

6.88 

Praminghani 

do 

6.92 

Haverhill 

4.44 

5.26 

Hingham 

do 

.. 

6 

....do 

1 

Hyannis 

Boston 

13 

8-10 

17 

35 

8 

12 

6.32 

2,478 
62,669 
62,559 
62,569 
12,392 

94,969 
94,969 
94,969 
68,513 
68,513 

8.17 

New  York 

9.83 

Do... 

do 

6.90 

Do 

4.42 

LpnTnlTifltPT 

do 

2.88 

6 

do 

3 

Do      

do 

3 

Boston 

4 

4 

1.63 

Do 

do 

1.21 

1  Dozen. 


'  Perhaps  a  wholesale  dealer. 
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MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Sxcess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Maiden 

83,664 

33,664 

2,522 

4,006 

1,061 

2,926 
18,244 
12,962 

7,512 
11,876 

62,442 
83,687 
24,200 
18,64 
4,24!. 

6,480 

6,520 

11,528 

21,766 

9,692 

23,899 
28,899 
85,966 
35,966 
61,643 

10,025 

62,069 

81,036 

9,290 

8,268 

9,706 
8,804 
7,106 
6,013 
7,248 

6,068 
U8,421 
118,421 
118,421 
US,  421 

Cents. 

Cents. 
36 
39 
39 
40 
89 

38} 

36 

37 

38} 

88} 

38} 

88} 

89 

38} 

38 

39 
38 

il 
88 

40 

39 

38} 

88} 

881 

38} 

89 

88} 

39 

S7i 

38 
39 
39 

88} 
88} 

87 
35 
38 

if- 

Cents. 
46 
42 
46 
60 
46 

42 
42 
46 
45 
42 

42 

Cents. 

Do 

4 
9 

do 

Mansfield 

Delivered 

10 

Mattapoisett 

4 
10 

Medfield                        .  .  . 

Boston 

3  15 

Medford 

7 

do 

g 

8 
12 

6.17 

Milford                

do 

3  13 

3.26 

do 

.....do 

45 
43 
42 

44 
45 
46 
45 
42 

45 
42 
46 
45 
42 

45 
42 
42 
42 
42 

42 
48 
42 
45 
42 

42 
42 
42 
60 
40 

6 

do 

4.26 

do 

4 

Norwood...    - 

Boston 

6 
13 
6 

4.94 

do 

6.87 

do 

6.19 

Pittsfield               

6.26 

Boston..,.. 

10 

3  go 

5 

6 
6 

2.94 

do 

6.19 

Do                        .  .  .. 

Delivered 

6.25 

do 

3.95 

Southbridce                    .... 

New  York 

12 
18 
11 
6 
19 

4 

6.13 

Springfield ^ 

Taunton I.. 

do 

2.82 

Boston 

3.14 

do 

2.94 

New  York 

4.31 

Watertown 

Boston 

3.96 

9 

West  Springfield 

do 

3 

New  York 

20 

6.26 

Delivered 

3.25 

"WinthrOD     - 

do 

6 

do 

7 

do 

4 

Do 

do 



10.42 

Do 

New  York 

18 

1.32 

MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. 

9,664 
4,619 

14,509 
1,241 

27,628 

8,282 
6,662 
1,170 
5,997 
906 

1,330 
2,079 
4,092 
1,635 
6,216 

Delivered 

40 

40 
40 

88} 

89 

40 

40 

40 

39ft 

374 

39 

40 
40i 

50 
60 
46 
60 
60 

45 
45 
50 
46 
50 

60 
46 
60 
60 
50 

10 

Albion 

do 

10.42 

do 

6.42 

12 

9.8i 

10 

Belding 

Grand  Rapids 

8 

6.17 

6 

Birmingham 

Detroit 

9 

36 

9.91 

Cadillac 

New  York 

4.65 

10 

10.42 

Charlevoix................. 

New  York        

7.61 

do : 

48 

10.52 

Chelsea 

Delivered 

10 

Coldwater 

Toledo 

14 

9.3e 
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Table  lU.—Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder-— Continued. 
MICHIGAN— Continued. 


Town. 


Crystal  Palls . 
Detroit 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Dnrand 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven . 
Grand  Rapids. 


Grayling 

Harbor  Springs  . 
Holland 


Holly 

Lakeview . 


Lapeer 

Uarcellus.... 
Marine  City. 

Marshall 

Menominee . 


Midland 

Morenci 

Mount  Clemens. 
Negaunee 


Niles. 


(Northville.. 
Ontonagon.. 

Oscoda 

Port  Huron . 
Reed  City... 


Baginaw 

South  Frankfort . 

8t.'Johns 

Tecumseh 

Traverse  City 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


West  Bay  City  . 
Ypsilanti 


3,231 
285,704 
286,704 
285,704 
285,704 

285,704 
2,134 
3,380 
4,783 
87,565 

1,716 
1,643 
7,790 

1,419 
935 

3,227 
1,025 
3,829 
4,370 
12,818 

2,363 
1,334 
6,576 
6,935 

4,287 

1,755 
1,267 
1,109 
19,158 
2,051 

42,345 
639 
3,388 
2,400 
9,407 

1,832 
13,119 

7,378 


Delivered 

OmU. 

63 

Delivered 

.....do 

do 

do 

Detroit  and  Toledo... 

22 
57 
18 

Grand  Rapids 

Delivered 

....do 

Chicago 

35 
18-12 

Chicago  and  Grand 

Rapids. 
Delivered 

Detroit 

26 

Delivered 

Detroit 

126 

Delivered 

....do 

100 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

Chicago    and  Mil- 

waulcee. 
Delivered 

60 

Detroit 

8 

32 

8-10 

Delivered 

Grand  Rapids 

Delivered 

20 

Grand  Rapids 

Delivered 

13 

....do  

....do 

Detroit 

17 

....do 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound 


Cenis. 
38} 


37 

40 
40 
40A 

39A 
38} 

40} 
39 
40i«, 

40 
42 

40 

40 
40 


42 
38i 
40 
40i 

m 

40 
40S 

11^ 
38} 

40 

40 
40 
38} 
40 


40 
40 
38} 


Retail 
price  per 
pound 


Cents. 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

46 
60 
45 
45 

50 

•60 
45 
50 

46 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

45 
50 
50 
50 

45 

45 
50 
60 
50 

45 

45 
60 
46 
60 
60 

60 
50 
46 


above 
whole- 
sale 

price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


CeiUs. 
6.25 
6.47 
6 
6 


5 

9.78 

4.02 

5.24 

11.26 

9.26 
5.65 
9.41 

5 
7.76 

10 

11.08 

10 

ID 

11 


11.67 
10 
9 

5.67 

4.92 

9.22 

10.34 

11.76 

4.80 

6 

9.97 

6.26 

10 

U 


MINNESOTA. 


Alexandria 

2,681 
3,769 
1,179 
1,426 
2,060 

52,969 
3,040 
6,072 
1,428 
1,756 

1,202 

1,102 

2,223 

656 

Duluth 

60 

40 
38 

it* 

43 
394 

233 

i?l 

41 

40 
35 
46 
60 
60 

46 
60 
40 
50 
60 

40 
60 
50 
60 

Anoka 

Delivered 

4 

Caledonia 

38 
100 
45 

4.21 

Chatfield 

New  York 

Detroit.... 

St.  Paul 

9  55 

Duluth 

7 

Fairmount 

12  09 

Fergus  Falls 

9  34 

Grand  Rapids 

Duluth 

36 
16 

22 
37 
IB 
40 

Jackson . 

Albert  Lea 

10  68 

Kenyon 

St.  Paul 

6  78 

Lanesboro 

Chicago 

10  88 

Sioux  City 

12.35 

Mazeppa 

Chicago 

8.60 

iCa£e. 


'12  ounces. 
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Table  III. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 
MINNESOTA— Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Eetail 
price  per 
pound. 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Montevideo. . , 

New  Ulm 

Northbranch. 
Northfield... 
Pipestone .... 

Preston 

KedWing 

Rochester 

Rushford 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Two  Harbors. 

Wabasha 

White  Bear.. 

Winona 

Virginia 


2,146 
6,403 
1,211 
3,210 
2,536 

1,278 
7,525 
6,843 
1,062 
1,511 

1,770 

8,663 

163,065 

3,278 

2,528 
1,288 
19,714 
2,962 


Minneapolis. . 

St.  Paul 

Delivered 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis. . 


La  Crosse 

Delivered 

do 

do 

MankatoandSt.Faal. 


Chicago  ... 
do ■. 

New  York . 
Duluth.... 


Red  Wing . 

St.  Paul 

Delivered  . 
Duluth 


Cents. 
31 
15 


18 


26 


50 


Cents. 

42 

40| 

40 

iSli 

'30ft 

41 

40 

S9» 

40i 

40| 

,40A 


40J 
131 

i9A 


Oads. 
7.69 
9.04 
10      1 
3.61 
9.25 


10 

10.34 
9.60 
8.97 


9.34 
4.36 
5.79 


8.88 
9.69 
10.60 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Amory 

Bay  St.  Louis  . 

Bilozi 

Greenville 

Hattlesbuig... 


luka 

Mosspoint.... 
Watervalley  . 


1,211 
2,872 
6,467 
7,642 
4,176 

7,816 


3,813 


Memphis 

New  Orleans . 

do 

New  York 

New  Orleans . 


Delivered 

New  Orleans  . 
Memphis 


32-38 
22 
30 
40 
48 


no 

40 


40f 

40 
40 


41} 
40 
40 


50 

8.87 

,ift 

10.20 

50 

9.70 

50 

9.60 

50 

10.06 

8.34 
9.90 


MISSOURI. 


Ash  Grove 1,039 

Aurora 6,191 

Butler 3,158 

CarroUton 3,854 

Columbia , 5,651 

Eldorado  Springs 2,137 

Farmlngton 1,778 

Fulton 4,883 

Gallatin 1,780 

GrantCity 1,406 

Greenfield 1,406 

Hopkins 907 

Huntsville 1,805 

Independence 6, 974 

Joplin 26,023 

Kansas  City 163,752 

Do 163,752 

Knobnoster 673 

Lagrange 1,607 

Lebanon 2,126 

112  ounces. 


Delivered 

do 

Chicago 

St.  Louis  and  Kansas 

City. 
Delivered  


Kansas  City 

Delivered , 

....do 

....do 

Ottnmwa,  Iowa. 


Kansas  City  and 
Springfield. 

St.Joseph 

Chicago 

KansasCity 

Delivered 


do... 

do... 

do... 

St.  Louis . 
do... 


73 
50-35 


31 


15 
35-17 


23 

40 

'  Dozen. 


41} 
37^ 
40 
37i-S9(i 

40 

40 
87i 
40 

37i 
39 


40 
40 
40 
39ii 


40 

39fi 

411 

37i 


12.50 
4.27 


7.60 
10 
12.50 

5.85 

6.07 

9.86 
9.65 
9.92 
5.42 

6 

.42 
10.42 

8.11 
12,10 
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Table  III. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 
MISSOUKI— Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion,1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


above 
whole- 
sale 

price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


2,407 
749 
1,290 
1,757 
3,115 

1,206 
1,189 

1,065 
2,002 
3,478 

102,979 

575,238 

676,238 

1,126 

1,886 

23,267 
23,267 
2,902 


Kansas  City  . 

do 

Delivered  ... 

Chicago 

Carthage 


Cents. 
15 
40 


Springfield 

Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis. 

Delivered 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 


Chicago  . . 
Delivered  , 

do...., 

do...., 

Chicago  . . 


17 
16-27 


32 


45 


Delivered  .. 

do 

Springfield . 
do 


CenU. 
39i 
40 
41} 
37i 


40 
37i 

36i 
40^ 
37i 


41 

37i 
37i 

40ft 
40| 
U5 
40 


Cents. 
50 
50 
50 
45 
50 

50 
50 

46 

.50 

50 

45 
45 
46 
50 
45 

60 
50 
50 
50 


Cents. 

10.35 
9.60 
8.34 
7.70 

11.74 

8.83 
12.34 

8.76 
9.36 
12.50 

6.68 
6 
4 

12.60 
7.05 

9.68 
9.16 
4.65 
9.90 


MONTANA. 


Butte 

30,470 

1,324 

668 

Delivered 

401 
240 
42 

50 
50 
50 

9.33 

do   , 

10 

Virginia  City 

do 

8 

NEBRASKA. 


2,636 
i;477 
2,664 
7,876 
2,970 

3,522 

7,241 

626 

40,169 

40,169 

3,883 
102,555 
102,555 
102,555 
102,555 

850 
861 
1,475 
1,697 
2,100 
5,132 

220 
15 
20 

42 

231 

230 

!?' 

38i 

44 

40 

40 
40 
39 
40 
40 

231 

5^ 
40 

40 

50 
60 
40 

60 
60 

50 
60 
50 
60 

46 

60 
46 

45 
50 
46 

40 
50 
50 
50 
50 
40 

5.80 

Ashland  . 

Qmfthft 

18.85 

do 

9.80 

Beatrice  ... 

Delivered 

9.58 

Blair 

16 

9.84 

New  York 

10.67 

Fremont 

Delivered 

10 

68 

10.82 

6 

Do.. 

.do 

5 

Norfolk 

23 
65 

9.77 

Omaha. 

GMcago 

4.35 

Do 

Delivered 

6 

Do.. 

....do 

10 

Do ■    .  " 

do 

5 

Randolph  . 

Omatia 

32 
37 
38 
20 
30 
21 

8.68 

Shelton 

10.06 

StPaul.. 

9.62 

Tekamah 

..do 

9.80 

Wahoo.... 

do 

10.12 

York 

Lincoln 

7.29 

NEVADA. 


2,100 
2,695 


Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco . 


127 
127 


231J 
40i 


7.48 
8.23 


1  Error,  apparently. 


212  ounces. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Town. 


Popula' 
tlon,1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  hy 
dealer, 
per  ewt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


BetaU 
price  per 
pound. 


Belmont 

Canaan  

Claremont . 
Concord  ..., 
Conway 

Epping 

Exeter 

Farmington 

Hinsdale 

Keene 

Laconia 

Littleton 

Manchester 
Marlboro 

Newport 

Portsmouth 

Tilton 

Winchester 


1,294 
1,444 
6,498 
19,632 
3,164 

1,641 
4,922 
2,265 
1,933 
9,166 

8,042 
4,066 
56,987 
1,524 

3,126 
10,637 
1,926 
2,274 


Cfente. 

Concord 

15 

20 

Delivered 

Portland .             

17 

Boston 

12 

New  York 

36 

Portland 

16 

Delivered 

New  York 

22 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

Keene -. 

2i 

Boston 

13 

Delivered 

Zeene 

6 

Cents. 
42 


41 
38 
41 


38i 

37 

39i 

38i 

39 

37 
38} 
38} 
38} 


38} 
40 
38} 


OeiUs. 
50 
60 
4u 
45 
46 

45 
46 
50 
46 
46 

45 
50 

45 
45 

45 
45 
46 
45 


NEW  JERSEY. 


32,722 

902 

1,950 

9,668 

4,110 

13,913 
7,392 
76,936 
76,936 
2,267 

21,506 
62,130 

38} 
38} 
38} 

ir 

38} 

38 
38} 
38 
39 
39 

38 
38 
39 
40 
38} 

38} 
38} 
38} 
38} 
39 

38} 

40 

38} 

38} 

39 

236 
38} 
39 

38 
38} 

40 

43 

38} 

39 

39 

38} 

46 
60 
46 
45 
46 

'45 
46 
46 
43 

46 

45 
46 
46 
46 
50 

45 
60 
46 
60 
48 

45 
46 
45 
43 
45 

46 
50 
45 
45 
43 

42 
46 
45 

45 
48 
46 
45 
46 
46 

6.26 

Bel  videre 

do 

11.25 

n 

6.17 

BloomHeld 

Delivered 

do 

6 

Bridgeton 

Burlington 

Camden 

Philadelphia  

8 

6.17 

6.25 

Rome,  N.  Y -. . 

10 

6.32 

Do 

4 

Philadelphia 

14 

25 

6.11 

East  Orange 

Elizabeth 

New  York 

6.75 

Delivered 

6.26 

Flemington                   

do 

7 

Garfield 

3,504 
2,474 

10,696 
69,364 
3,413 

New  York 

9 

26 

5.91 

10.76 

Harrisonville 

Delivered 

7 

Hoboken  .       

..     do 

12 

116 

9 

10-12 

15 

6 

6.85 

Leonardo         

Cranberry .            . . .  - 

9.91 

8,872 

11,266 
246,070 
246,070 
246,070 
246,070 

20,006 

9.15 

Morristown     

New  York 

6.10 

do 

6.19 

Do 

Delivered        

6.25 

Do 

do 

4.25 

Do 

do 

6 

do 

6.26 

Philadelphia 

7 
14 

9.93 

Plainfleld 

16,369 
4,376 
24,141 

24,141 

105,171 

105,171 

3,244 

5,428 

5,811 
2,792 
73,307 
23,094 
6,889 
4,087 

New  York 

6.21 

6.25 

Orange 

New  York 

9 
9 

3.91 

Do 

do 

5.91 

Paterson 

Delivered 

6.26 

Do 

do 

6 

New  York 

10 
126 

10 
6 
13 

9.90 

Redbank 

do 

6 

Philadelphia 

4.90 

South  River 

New  York 

4.94 

do 

6.12 

Westf  Hoboken 

Delivered  . 

6 

West  Orange...,! 

Woodbury  ■■•..• • 

do 

6 

Camden 

6 

6.19 

1  Barrel. 
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Table  III. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

NEW  YORK. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900 

Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Alleffhanv 

3,692 
20,929 
2,171 
1,785 
1,190 

39,647 

39,647 

1,192 

3,398 

362,387 

1,578 
2,106 
3,030 
1,913 
2,327 

New  Yorlc 

Cents. 
28 

Cents. 
37i 
38i 
364 

if= 

42 

37i 

37i 

39 

38S 

38 
38} 

'if 
39 

40 
40 
40 
39 
38 

374 
374 
39 

38} 
38J 
38} 
38} 
38} 

39 

i' 

38} 
39 
38 
38} 
39 

39 

37 

41 

38} 

38} 

38 

38} 

41 

36 

39 

39 

40 

38} 

42 

40 

37i 

46 

39 

11^ 

Cents. 
50 
60 
40 
50 
_60 

50 
45 
60 
60 
42 

45 
60 
60 
60 
60 

46 
45 
46 
46 
50 

45 
45 
45 
60 
46 

46 
50 

Cents. 
12  47 

25 

Attica 

Delivered 

10  41 

do 

11.25 

Binfirhamton 

do 

s 

^ot: 

do 

7  50 

New  Yorli 

18 
11 

12  32 

3  25 

Cambridge .          

Troy .  . 

9 

6  91 

11.25 

7 
16 

Cla3^ii - 

Watertown .       

13  19 

Cotleskill 

11 

Cornwall  on  the  Hudson. . . 

Delivered 

5 

Cuba 

1,602 

■3,633 

2,888 

1,291 

11,616 
11, 616 
2,879 
2,489 

...  .do           

5 

16 
10 

4.84 

5.90 

Dundee  

Delivered 

12 

Dunkirk 

26 
22 

6.99 

Do 

7.28 

EUenville 

Delivered 

6 

Pairport  .... 

do 

10  84 

12-14 
lOi 

6.13 

Fredonia 

4,127 
1,214 
5,281 
10,433 
2,400 

18,349 
5,565 
6,206 
1,175 

13,136 

13,136 

13,136 

2,231 

12,545 

Buffalo 

6.16 

11.67 

Fulton 

10 
26 
30 

Geneva  

New  York 

60 
46 

46 
45 
50 
46 
45 

45 
45 
43 
60 
45 

46 
45 
45 
60 
45 

50 

48 
45 
50 
45 

60 
45 
45 
50 
45 

50 
60 
40 
42 
45 

11 

Genesee 

do 

5.95 

Gloversville 

Delivered 

6 

Herkimer 

Utica 

8 
12 

4.51 

Homer 

Syracuse 

10.88 

Honeoye  Falls 

10.88 

Ithaca 

New  Yoric 

25 
25 

6.75 

Do 

do 

6 

Do 

6 

Irvington 

New  Yorli 

7 
19 
8 

35 
27 
14 

4.93 

Islip 

do. 

11.06 

Jamaica 

do 

6.92 

Jamestown 

22,892 
22,892 
10,130 
12,696 
10,381 

16,581 
5,935 

do 

6.66 

Do 

do 

7.73 

8.86 

Lansingburg 

Delivered 

11.26 

Littlefalls 

do 

6.25 

Jjockport . 

.  ...do 

12 

Malone 

do 

9.25 

Mattituck 

27 

3.73 

Mayville 

943 

4,716 

1,136 
14,522 
973 
1,442 
1,346 

1,048 

Delivered           .... 

14 

Medina ',. 

do 

6 

Middleburg 

do 

11 

Middletown 

19 

4.81 

Montgomery 

Delivered 

6.25 

Moravia 

Ithaca 

17 

7.81 

Mount  Kisco. 

5 

Naples 

Rochester 

13 

12.37 

New  Brighton 

5 

New  York  City 

3,437,202 
3,437,202 
3,437,202 

Delivered           

1 

,'Do 

do 

4.92 

Do....;:;;:;:::;;:;:::: 

do 

4 

L 
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Table  III. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder— Continued. 
NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

fieigh't 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Olean 

9,462 

9,462 

9,462 

22,199 

22,199 

1,931 
4;  650 
1,306 
1,632 
8,434 

7,440 
7,440 
9,385 

New  York  and  Buffalo 
Delivered 

Cents. 
21-13 

CbtUs. 
39 
39 
37i 
39 
38» 

38J 
39 
40 
39 

38J 

38J 

38} 

38 

39 

38* 

39 
40 
39 
41 
38» 

39 

40 
42 

39 
39 
38 
4U 
38J 

39 

37 

40 

39J 

40 

38 

40 

38} 

38} 

38 

41 

39 

36i 

39 

38} 

40 
38} 

Ml 

38} 
39 

CeiOs. 

46 
50 
46 
46 
46 

60 
45 
60 
50 
60 

42 
45 
39 
46 
45 

60 
46 
60 
60 
60 

42 
60 

46 
46 
60 

45 
45 
46 
60 
50 

45 
46 
60 
50 
46 

60 
45 
45 
50 
46 

60 
46 
40 
50- 
50 

60 
60 
50 
45 
46 

45 

Ceate. 
5.79 

Do        

11 

Do 

do 

7.60 

Oswego 

do 

6 

Do ^ 

New  York 

26 

2i 
13 

6 

Oxford 

do 

11 

6.87 

Phelps 

Delivered 

10 

5 
35 

14 
24 

20 
10 

10.95 

piattsburer 

New  York 

10.90 

Port  Chester 

do 

3.25 

Do 

do 

6.26 

do 

.80 

Port  Jefferson 

...  .do 

6.90 

6.26- 

3,843 

162,608 

15,343 

15,343 

New  York 

51 

10.49 

Rochester 

Delivered 

6 

Rome . 

New  York 

20 

10.80 

Do 

9 

Rondout 

do 

11.26 



14 

2.86 

Rouse  Point. 

1,675 

8,67 

15 
25 
U5 

6.10 

1,969 
1,969 

4,251 
12,409 
12,409 
31,682 
31,682 

6,619 

do 

do 

4.75 

7.85 

Salamanca 

6 

6 

do 

7 

do 

8.76 

do 

11.25 

do 

6 

30 

7 

20 

20 

20 

7.70 

St  JohnsTille 

1,873 
879 
901 

917 
60,661 

Rome..     ..         

9.93 

St.  Regis  Palls 

10.64 

Stamford 

New  York 

4.80 

Theresa 

Rome  and  Syracuse.. 
Delivered 

11.80 

Troy 

6 

New  York 

8 
30 
10 

6.17 

994 
3,140 

4,256 
21,696 
1,671 
4,465 
4,465 

1,307 
3,656 
2,430 

do 

10.95 

do 

6.90 

Waterloo 

Delivered 

9 

New  York 

51 

6.49 

3.50 

New  York 

25 
26 

10.76 

Do   

do 

11 

10 

Wellsville 

New  York 

18 

11.07 

Westfield        . .    . 

Delivered 

11.26 

do 

6.26 

Woodhaven 

do 

6.25 

2,409 

do 

6 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

9,090 
13,643 
3,642 
3,141 
4,842 
20,976 

3  38} 
40 
42 

38} 

38} 

430 

46 
50 
60 
50 
50 
30 

6.66 

do 

10 

Salem 

do 

8 

Statesville       

New  York 

67 
40 

10.68 

Washington 

do.. 

10.94 

Delivered 

0 

1  Case. 


i^Boz. 


s  Possibly  not  delivered;  buys  from  New  York. 


4 12  ounces. 
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Table  III. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


;,';;             Town. 
ft 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate,  it 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Bismarck 

3,319 

648 

9,589 

9,589 

1,172 
1,236 
1,658 

Cente. 
47 
46 

Cents. 
41 
40 
40i 
40 

41 

41} 

»31 

Cents. 
50 
60 
50 
60 

50 
50 
40 

Cents. 
8  53 

St.  Paul 

19.54 

VaiSQ 

Delivered 

9  60 

"io 

do 

10  10 

St.  Paul 

52 
12 

87 

8.48 

MiTlTlpppnlis? 

8  13 

OHIO. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Bedford  

Cadiz  

Cardington 

Carrollton 

Cedarville 

Celina 

Chagrin  Falls 

Cincinnati 

Circleville  , 

Cleveland 

Do 

ayde 

Collinwood 

Columbus 

Cortland 

Defiance 

East  Liverpool 

Kndlajr 

Greenville 

HUlsboro 

Holgate 

Jackson 

Lancaster 

London 

Lorain 

Loudonville 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Medina [ 

Millersburg 

Montpelier 

Mount  Gilead 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Comerstown . . . 

New  Philadelphia.. 
Nilea 

Do ;:;;:.■' 

North  Baltimore.... 
Norwalk 

112  ounces, 


42,728 
8,974 

12,949 
1,486 

1,756 
1,364 
1,271 
1,189 
2,816 

1,686 
325,902 

6,991 
381,768 
381,768 

2,616 

3,639 

125,560 

620 

7,579 

16,486 

17,613 

6,601 

4,636 

1,237 

4,672 
8,991 
8,611 
16,028 
1,581 

2,003 
17,640 
11,862 
2,232 
1,998 

1,869 
1,628 
6,633 
2,659 

6,213 
7,468 
7,468 
3,561 
7,074 


Delivered 


New  York 

26 

....do  

44 

Cleveland 

6 

Steubenville 

7 

Columbus 

13 

Cleveland 

23 

Xenia 

6 

Delivered 

Cleveland 

8 

....do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

New  York .  .  . 

46 

22 

Pittsburg 

74 

Delivered 

....do 

New  York 

40 

10 

Delivered 

....do 

60 

Cleveland 

7 

Mansfield 

7 

Cincinnati 

10 

Delivered. 

....do  

Cleveland . .       

11 

Delivered 

Toledo       .         

15 

12i 

Delivered 

New  York 

S75 

Delivered 

....do  

..  .do  

....do 

Toledo 

12 

40 
39^ 


40^ 

37 

40 


40 

39 

40 

40^ 

39^ 

40 
40 
38} 
40 
40ft 

W^ 
40 

874 


38 
40 
40 

39 
40 
39A 

40 

40 

144 

40 

37i 

40 


39 
40 


2  Probably  a  wholesale  dealer. 


43 

60 

240 

45 

46 
45 
46 
45 
50 

50 
46 
45 
46 
46 

45 
46 
45 
46 
60 

46 
60 
45 
45 
50 

45 
45 
46 
45 
50 

45 
60 
60 
60 
50 

46 
60 
45 
45 

60 
50 
45 
46 
45 

'Barrel. 
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Table  III. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

OHIO— Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900, 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  11 

paid  by 
dealer, 

per  cwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound, 


Oberlln 

Oxford 

Painesville 

Paulding 

Sabina 

Salineville 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Springfield 

St.  Marys 

St.  Paris 

Toledo 

Do 

Upper  Sandusky 
Urbana 

Wadsworth 

Washington  C.  H 

Westerville 

Youngstown 


4,082 
2,009 
6,024 
2,080 
1,481 

2,353 
19,664 

4,686 
38,263 

6,359 

1,222 

131,822 

131,822 

3,365 

6,808 

1,764 

5,751 

1,462 

44,886 


Cents. 
8i 

NewYork 

30 

10 

Steubenvllle 

8 

Delivered  .'. 

Mansfield  . 

7 

Tiimn 

7 

Piqua  and  Columbus. 
DeHvered 

7-12 

....do 

....do 

62 

9 

Delivered  

Cleveland 

Delivered 

40A 
88t 
40 
40 


40 
40 
130 


40 
38f 

40 


Cents. 
50 
45 
45 
60 
60 

50 
50 
60 
45 
35 

50 
46 
46 
60 
46 

45 
45 
40 
50 


OREGON. 


Astoria 

8,381 
8,381 
1,096 
2,290 
909 

506 
4,268 
3,642 

828 

Portland 

7i 

n 

16 

42 
41* 

42 
40 
41i 
41 

60 
50 
60 
60 
60 

50 
60 
60 
60 

17  43 

Do 

do 

10.12 

Forest  Grove 

do 

11.34 

8 

Independence 

Portland 

26 

33 
15i 
20 
19 

8.41 

do 

7.67 

Salem 

do 

9.85 

do 

8.58 

do 

8.81 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


129,896 
129,896 

35,416 
6,438 
3,749 

43 

38i 

37 

3U 

38J 

39 
39A 

39 
39 
37| 

38} 

38 

40 

if 

39 

39A 

40 

38» 

39A 

39 

40 

39i 

37 

37i 

50 
46 
50 
46 
45 

60 
45 

50 
45 
60 

45 
46 
50 
45 
60 

50 
60 
50 
45 
45 

46 
45 
60 
40 
45 

7 

30 

5.95 

AUentown 

Delivered 

IS 

23 

7.27 

Athens 

Delivered     ..  . 

6.26 

Audenried 

New  York .              ... 

23 
7-24 

7 

10.77 

2,348 

10,054 

RttsbuTff  and  New 

York. 
Pittsburg 

6.36 

Beaverfalls 

10.68 

6.81 

Bernice 

do 

22. 5C 

15,029 

28 
20 
6i 

5.97 

do 

6.8C 

7,330 

Pittsburg 

9.94 

Carrick 

Delivered 

5.41 

Chambersburg 

8,864 

828 
2,004 

866 
2,330 
2,565 

3,429 

566 
1,662 
1,612 

884 

do 

11.67 

do 

11 

Pittsburg 

20 
8 

10.28 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

9.92 

Clifton  Heights 

6.25 

5 

6.54 

6 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

225 
14 

6 

Dunbar        

io.3e 

Duneanflville 

Delivered 

3 

Dushore 

NewYork 

22 

7.26 

112  ounces. 


8  Per  box. 
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Ktniii  K      Table  III. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder— Continued. 

PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  ewt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
poUnd. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


^as/t  Downingtown  . 

latliek 

Emienton 

Brie 

Mis  Creek 

Franklin 

Glen  Campbell 

Greeusburg 

Groye  City 

Harrisburg 

Hawley . 


Houtzdale  . . . 
Huntingdon  . 
Irwin 


Jermyn 

Jersey  Shore . 


Lancaster 

Lewisburg 

Lewistown 

Mahanoy  City.. 

Marietta 

Martinsburg  . . . 
Mauch  Chunk  . 

Mercer 

Meyersdale 

Midway 

Moores 

Mount  Carmel . 

New  Brighton  . 
Newcastle 

Do 

Norristown 

Parsons 

Fatten 

Philadelphia . . , 

Do 

Do 

Do 


PMlipsburg..., 

Kttsbnrg 

Pittston 

Beynoldsville  . 
Rochester 


Koyeraford 

Schuylkill  Haven. 

Scranton 

Sharon ,. 

Sheridanville '. 

Slatington 


Stroudsburg  . 
Titusyille.:.. 
Towanda 

Union  City 
Washington  . 
Waterlord  .. 

Wayne 

Waynesburg . 

Wellaboro.... 
Westchester  . 
Wilkesbarre  . 
Wyoming . 


2,133 

2,982 

1,190 

52,733 


961 

1,628 

6,508 

1,599 

50, 167 

1,925 
2,864 
1,482 
6,053 
2,462 

2,567 
3,070 


41, 459 
3,457 

4,451 

13,604 

2,469 

590 

4,029 

1,804 
3,024 


13, 179 

6,820 
28,339 
28,339 
22,265 

2,529 

2,651 
,293,697 
, 293,  697 
, 293, 697 
, 293, 697 

3,266 
321, 616 
12,656 
3,435 
4,688 

2,607 
3,654 
102, 026 
8,916 
2,948 

3,773 
1,834 
916 
8,244 
4,663 

3,104 

7,670 

767 


2,544 

2,954 
9,524 
51,721 
1,909 


Philadelphia . 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburg 

do 

New  York 

Delivered 

New  York 

Delivered 

do 

Pittsburg 

New  York 

Delivered 

do 

New  York' 

Philadelphia . 

Delivered 

do 

do 

Altoona 

New  York 

Delivered 

Pittsburg 

do 

Philadelphia . 
Delivered 

do 

New  York 

Delivered 

Philadelphia . 
Delivered 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

....do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburg 

Norristown . . . 
Philadelphia . 
Delivered  — 
Youngstown.. 
Pittsburg 

Delivered 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

New  York 

do 


Delivered 

....do 

Erie 

Delivered 

Pittsburg 

New  York 

Philadelphia . 

Delivered 

....do 


Cents. 


25 

n 


7 
18 


22 


30 
20 


25 
9 


Cents. 
38} 
40 
39A 


39} 
40 
40 
381 

39 
38} 


38} 
39 
40 
38} 


38i 
38} 
43 
39 

45 

39ft 

391 

38} 

37i 

38} 
39 
40 
38} 
40| 

39i 
40 
40 
39/j 
145 

39^ 

39i 

38} 

39 

39A 

40 


39A 
38} 

38 

38} 

38} 

39A 


40 


40 


Cents. 
50 
50 
40 
45 
50 

45 
50 
50 
50 
45 


752 56 


1  Doubtful  figure — possibly  a  very  small  dealer. 
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Table  III.— Wholesale  and  retail,  prices  of  Royal  BaUng  PoM)dcr— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 

I^eighl 
rate, if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 

price  per 

pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Central  Falls 

18,167 

Delivered 

CmU. 

Cents. 
39 
38* 
40 

'^ 

39 
39 
39 

Cents. 
45 
46 
45 
45 
43 

45 
45 
45 

Cents. 

8 

Pawtucket 

39,231 
175,597 

Delivered 

5 

,...do 

Prudence  -         

....do 

2  50 

WakefieM 

12 

Warren       .              

5,108 

Delivered 

g 

Wickford 

6 

5  95 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Beaufort 

Columbia 

Florence 

Mount  Pleasant- 
Newberry 

Pelzer 

Rockhill 

Spartanburg 

Walhalla ■-.. 


Athens  

Bellbuckle . 

Bolivar 

Clarksville . 
Jackson 


Jonesboro . 

Kingston.. 

Knoxville. 

Do 

Do 


McMinnville. 

Maryville 

Rogersville  . . 

Trenton 


4,110 
21, 108 
4,647 
2,262 
4,607 


5,485 
11,395 


New  York . . 
Delivered  .. 

do 

Charleston  . 
Delivered  .. 


do 

do 

New  York  and  Au- 
gusta. 
New  York 


48 


73-44 
100 


42 
41 

42 
42 
38} 

40 


1,849 

665 

1,036 

9,431 

14,511 

854 

648 

32, 637 

32, 637 

32, 637 

1,980 

""i,'386' 

2,328 


Delivered  , 
Nashville.. 
Memphis . . 
Delivered  . 
do 


New  York . 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 
do 


do 

Knoxville 

New  York  and  Knox- 
ville. 
Delivered 


20 
SO-30 


41} 
40 
41} 
40 
40 


42 
38} 


40 


48 
42 


42 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

10,266 
10,266 
4,125 

40 
41 
40A 

60 
50 
50 

10 

Do 

do 

9 

Yankton 

Chicago 

51 

9.08 

TENNESSEE. 

TEXAS. 


Bartlett : 

957 

20 
41 
90 
113 
83 

88 

41} 

38} 

37 

44 

36i 

If 
145 
40* 

45 
50 
50 
50 
50 

40 
45 
45 
50 
45 

6.80 

Beeville 

San  Antonio 

7.8. 

4,703 
42,638 

10.38 

do 

11.87 

Eagle  Pass 

5.17 

Fort  Worth 

26,688 
26,688 
37,789 
2,129 
44,633 

Delivered 

4.6C 

Do 

do 

5.42 

40 
102 

6.36 

St.  Louis 

3.9i 

Houston 

Delivered 

4.  a 

•Reported  to  be  price  of  St.  Louis  jobber,  freight  to  be  added. 
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Table  III. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 
TEXAS— Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


Huntsville . 
Kerrville. . . 

Lando 

Luling 

McGregor . . 


San  Antonio . 

Shennan 

Tyler 

Do 

Victoria 


1,'>08 
1,423 


1,349 
1,435 

53,321 
10,243 
8,069 
8,069 
4,010 


New  York . . 

88 

30 

Delivered  .  . 

New  York 

120 

Waco 

20 

Delivered 

do 

do 

llj 

Delivered 

38J 
45 
43 
40 


41* 
37i 
37i 
35 
401 


Ceitts. 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 

50 
60 
60 
60 
50 


Brigham 

Heber 

Kaysville 

Lehi 

Mount  Pleasant 

Pleasant  Grove  , 

ProvoCity 

Salt  Lake  City  .. 
Springville , 


2,859 
1,634 
1,708 
2,719 
2,372 

2,460 

6,185 

53,531 

3,422 


Ogden . 


Salt  Lake  City. 
ProvoCity 


Provo  City 

Delivered 

Chicago 

Salt  Lake  City. 


16 
18 


10 


60-90 
27 


233} 


43i 
42 
3  41 

50 
43 
145 
43} 


40 


VERMONT. 


Bellows  Falls 

4,337 

1,611 

614 

297 

3,817 

1,897 
6,266 
1,874 
1,540 
1,427 

6,239 

6,239 

600 

1,666 

Delivered 

3Si 

39 

40 

39^ 

39A 

39 

36f 

39 

40 

37i 

37i 
38 
40 
38} 

45 
45 
50 
45 
45 

46 
45 
45 
45 
46 

50 
45 
50 
60 

6  25 

Bethel 

do 

g 

Bradford 

21 
35 

9  79 

Derby  Line 

.  ...do 

Hartford 

Delivered 

5  42 

Middlebnrg 

do 

Montpelier 

do 

Newport 

45 
10 

Randolph 

White  River  Junction. 

5  90 

Eoyalton 

St.  Albans 

New  York 

34 

12  16 

Do 

7 

Stowe 

20 
9 

9  80 

Windsor 

VIRGINIA. 


^  Per  can. 
'12  ounces. 


Fredericksburg . 

5,068 

1,513 

1,147 

18,891 

19,636 

17,427 

85,050 

5,161 

38} 

40| 

40 

39J 

40 

40 

38} 

38} 

50 
50 
60 
60 
60 

60 

45 
50 

11.25 

Leesburg 

22 

8.97 

Luray 

Lynchburg  

do 

10  84 

Newport  News 

10 

18 
20 

9.90 

Portsmouth 

9  82 

Eichmond 

do 

6.05 

Winchester 

11.26 

3  Freight  apparently  to  be  added. 

4  Reported  as  price  of  manufacturer  at  Chicago;  freight  to  be  added. 
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Table  III. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

WASHINGTON. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion. 1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 

Freight 
rate,il 

paid  by 
dealer, 

per  owt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Ballard              .... 

4,668 
1,692 
1,600 
2,600 
684 

1,194 
4,082 
3,443 

80,671 
2,101 

37,714 
37,714 

Seattle 

Cents. 
160 

Cents. 
40 
44 
41 
411 
46 

46J 

41 

41i 

41 
41 

40 

m 

Cents. 
46 
60 
60 
50 
60 

60 
60 
50 

45 
45 

50 
50 

Cfemte. 
4  97 

Centralia            

Portland 

20 
26 

m 

20 
iSl.50-82 
iJ2.50and 
86. 

8  80 

Seattle 

Ilwaco  - 

Portland 

4  S3 

3  64 

Port  Townsend 

Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Delivered 

8.63 

4 

Seattle ... 

...do 

4 

Tacoma 

do 

10 

Do 

do 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Beaver 

Delivered  . 

'11 
44 
40 
40^ 

60 
60 
50 
46 
60 

18  84 

4,050 
1,184 
2,688 
2,660 

do 

9.50 

Shepherdstown 

Baltimore 

33 

7i 

6  66 

Wellsburg.  ... 

4  93 

Weston 

Delivered 

9  58 

WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Beloit 

Cedarbuig  

Chilton 

Darlington 

Delavan 

Elkhorn 

Elroy 

Grand  Rapids. 
Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Horicon 

Hudson 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

Lancaster 

Madison 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Do 


Mineral  Point 

Necedah 

Princeton 

Richland  Center. 
Ripon 

River  Falls 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Wausau 

West  Superior 


15,085 
10,436 
,  1,626 
1,460 
1,808 

2,244 
1,731 
1,685 
4,493 
18,684 

1,632 
1,376 
3,259 
13,186 
11,606 

2,403 

19, 164 

16, 195 

286, 315 

286,315 

2,991 
1,209 
1,202 
2,321 
3,818 

2,008 
1,863 
1,301 
3,372 
12,354 


Milwaukee 

New  York 

Milwaukee 

Green  Bay 

Chicago 

do 

Delivered 

Chicago 

Green  Bay  andCbicago 
Chicago 

Delivered 

Milwaukee 

St.  Paul 

Milwaukee 

Chicago  and  New  York 

Chicago 

New  York 

Delivered 

New  York ■. . . 

Delivered 

Chicago 

Delivered 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

do 


St.  Paul 

Milwaukee . 
New  York . . 
Manitowoc . 
New  York . . 
Delivered  .. 


24 

66 
11 
22 
27 

20 


40 
'29' 


20 

16 

35 

12-22 


25 
33 
28 

17 

30 

482.40 

20 

1.16 


40 
38} 

l^ 
37 

mi 

4i 

45 

39A 

40A 

40i 

39X 

40| 

40 

^ 

*9A 


39J 

40i 

40i 

«A 

41 

41 

38} 

40A 

38 

40 


WYOMING. 


Carbon 

634 
14,087 
8,207 
1,659 

Delivered  .. 

42i 
624 
42 
41 
39 

60 
40 
50 
50 
50 

17.34 

Denver 

Delivered 

38 

15,61 

8 

Do 

Denver... 

65 

3  2J 

8.3E 

Sheridan    

Chicago 

11 

iTon. 


212  ounces. 


'Case. 


*  Barrel, 


6  Probably  a  12-ounce  can  or  error. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt. 

ALABAMA. 


Town. 

g 
1 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

pi 

u 

ID 

P. 

i 

■3 

t 

I 

s 

ft 

II 

O  V 
a,  P. 

Maker. 

9,695 
6,358 
1,277 
6,478 
235 

8,068 

851 
30,346 
1,372 
1,570 

5,094 

New  Orleans  . . . 
Avery,  La 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

SO.  60 
.60 
.465 
.52 
.675 

.433 

.416 
.42 
.60 
.63 

.45 

80.676 

1.00 

.55 

.65 

.95 

.466 

.60 
.55 
.55 
.65 

.65 

so.  76 
.40 
.085 
.13 

.275 

.033 

.184 
.13 
.05 
.02 

.20 

Everffreen 

Avery  Salt  Co. 

HuntBville 

J.  B.  Speed  &Co.,  and 

The  Gulf  Co. 
Gilbert,  Mo. 

Livingston 

Montgomery 

Oxford 

Savannah 

Montgomery 
and    Savan- 
nah. 

New  Orleans  - . . 

Tuscaloosa 

ARKANSAS. 


Benton 

Bentonville  . 

Berryville . . . 


Brinkley  . 
Carlisle... 


Conway 

Devall  Bluff . 


Fordyce 

Fort  Smith  . 
Do 


Greenwood. 


Guidon . 


Helena . 
Hope . . . 


Hot  Springs  . 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Jonesboro  .. 
Little  Rock.. 


Do... 
Lonoke . . 
Malvern . 


Mammoth  Spring. 
Nashville 


Paragould 

Prescott  

ailoam  Springs . 

Springdale 

Texarkana 


Warren . 


1,843 

561 

1,648 
212 

2,003 

605 

1,710 
11,687 
11, 687 


5,650 
1,644 

9,973 

9,973 
9,973 
9,973 

4,508 
38,307 

38,307 
■  951 
1,582 


717 
928 

3,324 
2,005 
1,708 

1,251 
4,914 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Eureka  Springs, 

Kans. 

Little  Rock, 
Kans. 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Little  Rock  and 

Memphis. 
PlneBlufl 

Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  and 
Fort  Smith. 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  - . 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  and 
Michigan. 

Chicago 

Texarkana 

St.  Louis,  Mo  . . . 

Dallas,  Tex 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
....do 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


0.15 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 

.125 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


1.571 
.42 


.66- 


.573 
.607 


.554 

.536 

.661 
.571 
.571 


.626 


.55 
.618 


.66 

.732 

.66 


.607 

.60 

.625 


.664 
.671 

.571 
.618 
.564 

.671 
.732 


$1.00 
482 


.804 


.679 
.714 


.626 

LOO 

.714 
.643 
LOO 


.714 

.625 
LOOO 

.678 

.75 

LOOO 

.696 

.678 
.626 

.678 

LOO 

.714 


.625 
.625 


.625 
.714 


1.329 
.062 


.106 
.107 


071 

.339 

.153 
.072 
.429 


.075 
.382 


.10 
.268 
.036 


.078 

.40 

.089 


.061 
.054 

.054 
.096 
.054 

.037 
.018 

.072 


Kansas  Salt  Co. 


Michigan  Associatioti. 
Michigan  Works. 

Hutch. -Kan.  Co.i 

Do. 

Hudson  Salt  Works. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 


Do. 


Priesmeyer. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 


Do. 


Do. 


Michigan,  Hutch.- 
Kan.  Cos.i 

Michigan  Salt  Co. 


Priesmeyer. 
Lone  Star  Co.i 
Kansas,  and  Morton 

&  Barto  Cos. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 


J.  P.  Ewing. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Town. 

T-i 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight    rate,  when 
paid  by  dealer,  per 
cwt. 

5 
i 

1 

% 

t-, 

£ 

1 

If 

1^ 

Maker. 

Bakersfield 

Chico 

4,836 
2,640 
935 
7,327 
7,327 

846 

San  Francisco . . 
do ; 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . . 
do 

Delivered. 
80.26 

Delivered. 
.05 
.05 

?.226 
.34 
Delivered. 
.15 
.05 

.14 
.08 
.06 

.125 
.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.05 
.05 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.20 

.05 
?.226 
.207 

80.825 
.46 
.75 
.65 
.50 

.675 

.60 

.45 

.75 

.90 

.775 
.425 
.50 

.776 
.80 

.625 

.687 

.66 

.76 

.50 

.70 
.676 

.625 

.35 

.651 

81.126 

.75 

1.00 

.90 

.70 

.90 

1.20 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

.65 

1.25 

1.00 
1.30 

.675 
.75 
.80 
1.00 
.60 

.80 
.86 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

86.'64' 
.26 
.20 
.16 

% 

.25 

-.05 

.06 

-.015 
.U5 
.69 

.10 

.41 

.50 

.063 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.10 
.08 

.075 

(?) 
.142 

Federal  Salt  Co. 

Coronado 

New  Liverpool  Co. 

Do 

do 

Jamestown 

do   

Newell  &  Bro 

Los  Angeles 

102,479 
3,497 
1,086 

664 
9,117 
9,117 

1,748 
1,100 

29,282 
29,282 
21,500 
3,878 
17,700 

342,782 
5,669 

7,965 
2,470 
3,085 

New  Liverpool  Co. 
Federal  Salt  Co 

San  Francisco . . 
San  Diego 

San  Francisco . . 
Los  Angeles 

National  City 

Oroville 

English. 
Federal  Salt  Co 

Pasadena          .  . . 

New  Liverpool  Co. 
New    Liverpool    Co., 
Haas,  Baruch  &  Co. 
Amer.  Salt  Co. 
Do 

Do 

Placerville 

Pleasanton 

San  Francisco . . 
do 

do 

Federal  Salt  Co. 

Do 

San  Jose 

San  Francisco . . 
do 

Do. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

National  Salt  Co 

Santa  Cruz 

Vallejo 

San  Francisco . . 
do 

Plununer's    Crystal 
Works. 

Ventura 

do 

Visalia 

do 

Federal  Salt  Co 

COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Buena  Vista 
Central  City 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Golden 

Greeley 

La  Junta  . . . 

Las  Animas 


Denver 

Salt  Lake 

Denver 

do 

Salt  Lake 

Denver 

do 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
do 


80.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.10 
.23 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


80.640 
.886 
.714 
.750 
.714 

81.00 

1.250 

.893 

.893 

.804 

$0.26 
.366 
.089 
.143 
.090 

.714 
.650 

.946 
1.000 

.132 
.12 

.625 

.714 

.089 

.636 

.607 

.071 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Hutch-Kan.  Salt  C0.2 

Do. 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 
Kansas  Salt  Co. 
Hutchinson    Packing 

C0.8 
Hutch-Kan,  Salt  Co.* 

Do. 


1  Delivered  at  Marysville. 


^NationalSaltCo. 
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Table  IV. — Wholesale  and  retailprices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 

^  CONNECTICUT. 


Brooklyn. 
Danbnry . 


Meriden 

New  Britain. 


Do.... 
Seymour  . 


South  Manchester. 
Staflord  Springs . . . 
Stouington 


2,358 
16,587 


24,296 
25,998 


25,998 
3,541 


2,460 
2,278 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Providence 

New  Haven 

New     Haven 
and    Bridge- 
port. 
Hartford 

New  York  City 


.Sfa  fe 


80.008 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
.06 


Delivered. 
.075 


•81.160 
.626 


1.781 
.636 


1,70 
1.859 


1.80 
.640 
1.781 


^ 


81.340 
714 


80.10 


1.25 
.714 


1.00 
.90 


6^ 


.178 


.10 

.581 


.14 
.36 


Maker. 


Worcester  and  York- 
shire Cos. 


Yorkshire   and   Bone 
Salt. 

Worcester     Salt    Co., 

N.Y. 
Onondaga  Coarse  Salt 

Ass'n. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware  City 

1,132 

706 

1,658 

76,608 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
do 

80.075 
.06 
.125 
Delivered. 

80.526 
.46 
.475 
.46 

80.675 
.60 
.55 
.65 

80.076 
.10 

-.05 
.10 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Georgetown 

Wilmington 

do 

Amer.  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

FLORIDA. 


Gainesville 

MonticeUo 

Palatka 

Port  Tamija  City . 
St.  Augustine ; 


3,633 

1,076 

3,301 

1,367 

4,272 

New  York . . 
Brunswick  . 


Tampa 

Jacksonville 


$0.10 

$0.57 

80.76 

80.08 

Delivered. 

.68 

.76 

.17 

Delivered. 

.611 

.667 

.056 

.05 

.90 

l.MI 

.65 

.10 

.50 

.626 

.026 

GEORGIA. 


Americus... 
Bamesville. 
Brunswick  . 
Columbus . . 

Cuthbert ... 


Dublin  . 


Eastman  .. 
_,,,  Htzgerald., 
ij".  Sartwell.. 
Kacon 


Madison 

Milledgeville. , 

Ocffla 

Sparta , 

Thomaaville... 


itPon 

v#faite8boro. 

"*Wooabnry. 


7,674 
3,036 
9,081 
17,614- 

2,641 


1,235 

1,817 

1,672 

23,272 

1,992 
4,219 
806 
1,160 
6,322 

1,384 
269 


New  Orleans  . . 
Savannah 

Savannah  and 
Charleston. 

Savannah, 
Brunswick, 
and  Charles- 
ton. 

Brunswick 

Savannah  and 

Brunswick. 
Columbus 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


80.65 

80.70 

$0.05 

.60 

.70 

.10 

.60 

.60 

.10 

.675 

.65 

.075 

.62 

.76 

.13 

.606 

.66 

.046 

.60 

.65 

.05 

.66 

.75 

.10 

.65 

.75 

.10 

.56 

.60 

.05 

.60 

.65 

.06 

.57 

.60 

.08 

.66 

1.00 

.35 

.636 

.909 

.373 

.66 

.76 

.10 

.63 

.70 

.07 

.66 

.76 

.10 

.625 

.76 

.126 

Avery  Co. 


Genessee,  N.  Y.,  Salt 
Co. 


Dixie  Salt  Co. 


'Probably  dairy  salt;  sold  usually  by  the  quart;  little  coarse  farm  salt  sold  in  State;  figures  known 
to  be  dairy  salt  are  omitted,  but  many  other  dealers  seem  to  have  confused  the  two. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 

IDAHO. 


Town. 

I 

Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 

1' 

efi'O 

Ph 

■L 

! 

Pi 

II 

i| 

Maker. 

Caldwell 

997 

508 

731 

2,278 

Salt  Lake  Oity.. 
do 

Delivered. 

? 80. 416 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

to.  80 
1.12 
1.30 
1.10 

$0.90 
1.30 
1.60 
1.50 

80.10 

% 
.35 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Coeur  d'Alene 

do 

Salt  Lake  Co. 

Wardner 

Salt  Lake..;.... 

Do. 

ILLINOIS.! 


Amboy '. . 

Ashland 

Belleville 

Bloomington . 
Braceville 


Bunkerhill . 

Cairo 

Do 

Canton 


Carrollton . 


Centralia . . . 
Chatsworth. 

Chenoa 

Chicago 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Chillicothe  . 
Coal  City  . . . 
Columbia... 


Danville. . 
Duquoin.. 
Earlville  . 


Edwardsville. 
Effingham 


Eureka 

Foreston  .. 
Galesburg . 

Geneva 

Grayville.. 


Greenfield 

Grigg.qville . . . 
Hoopeston  .. 

Jacksonville. 
Jerseyville  . . 


Kewanee . . . 
Kinmundy  . 

Lacon 

Lebanon  ... 
Lewistown  . 


Marine 

Marion 

Marseilles  . 
Mattoon . . . 


1,826 
1,201 
17,484 
28,286 
1,669 

1,279 
12, 566 
12,566 

6,564 

2,355 

6,721 

1,038 

1,512 

1,698,576 

1,698,575 

1,698,575 
1,698,575 
1,699 
2,607 
1,197 


16,354 
4,353 
1,122 

4,157 
3,774 

1,661 
1,047 
18,607 
2,446 
1,948 


1,404 
3,823 

15,078 
3,517 

8,382 
1,221 
1,601 
1,812 
2,504 


2,510 
2,559 
9,622 


Chicago  . . 

Peoria 

Michigan. 


Michigan. 
St.  Louis . . 
....do.... 
Peoria 


Manistee,  Mich. 


Chicago  . 
do... 


Michigan . 

Chicago  . . 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

Duquoin  . 


Chicago  . 
St.  Louis . 
Chicago  . 


Detroit,  Mich . 


Peoria . . . 
Chicago  . 

do... 

....do... 


St.  Johns  . 


Michigan 

Chicago      and 
Michigan. 

Michigan 

do 


Chicago  . 


Chicago  . 


do 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

Chicago  and 
Indianapolis. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
80.044 
?.10 
?.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.16 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.085 


Delivered. 
7.16 
?.13 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.026 
Delivered. 

?.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.13 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
? 80. 056 
1.11 
Delivered. 


80.482 

80.536 

80.054 

.50 

.571 

.071 

.432 

.671 

.085 

.482 

.536 

.054 

.421 

.50 

.079 

.482 

.571 

.089 

.50 

.565 

.011 

.475 

.536 

(?) 

.486 

.50 

V.014 

.493 

.736 

.043 

-.482 

.589 

.107 

.464 

.536 

.072 

.464 

.536 

.072 

.446 

.571 

en 

.636 

.714 

.178 

.571 

3 1.00 

.429 

.482 

.536 

.064 

.486 

.6oa 

.017 

.50 

.68£ 

.089 

.478 

.536 

CO 

.518 

.671 

.053 

.41 

.50 

IB 

.486 

.536 

.482 

.671 

.089 

.464 

.571 

.107 

.485 

.589 

?.078 

.497 

.636 

.039 

.571 

.679 

(■!) 

.482 

.636 

.064 

.518 

.689 

.071 

.475 

.536 

.061 

.489 

.536 

.047 

.429 

.482 

(?) 

.50 

.536 

.036 

.493 

.625 

.132 

.41 

.446 

.036 

.518 

.625 

.107 

.471 

.41f 

.047 

.457 

.571 

.114 

.507 

.671 

.064 

.446 

.536 

.09 

.536 

.564 

\l 

.482 

.518 

.457 

.60 

.043 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 


Halliday    Co.,    Cairo 
Halliday  Co.  &  Ewidg. 
Amer.  Salt  &  Genesee 
Cos. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co. " 

Do.  2 

Do.a 

National  Salt  Co. 
H.  Kuenzli  &  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  2 
National  Salt  Co. 
St.  John  or  I.  B.  E.  R. 
Co. 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  ^       — 

Wadsworth,  and  Joy 

Morton'  Cos  1 

Michigan  Salt  Ass'n.      - 


National  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  2 

111.  Cent.  Coal  &  Salt 
Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  2 

Detroit  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.^ 

National  Salt  Co.  > 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.^ 

Do.2 

National  Salt  Co. 


1  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned;  see  p.  775.       2  National  Salt  Co.        »  By  the  single  pound.      * . 


Sum 
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ILLINOIS— Continued. 


891 


Sill 


1*4 
III 


KOlW 


MM 


nolW 


lntJtt' 


,tj«  still 


i|#i»'| 


Town. 


Milford 

Minouk 

Monmouth . . . 
Mount  Carmel 
Morrison 

Mount  Carroll 

Mound  City  . . 

Nauvoo 

Onarga 

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Savanna 

■'  Sumner 

'  Taylorville . . . 

Vandalia 

Virden 

Virginia 

Warren 

Warsaw 

Whitehall.... 

■  Wilmette 

Wyoming 

Yorkville 


Hill 


^.M>il  I 


V 


Albion 

Alexandria 

Angola 

Attica 

Auburn 

Batesville 

I*  Bedford 

V.     Do 

iBloomfleld 

J  Brazil 

:• '  Brookston 

> .  Cannelton 

Charlestown 

Columbua 

Connersville 

Crawfordsville  . . 
Crownpoint . . 
Delphi 

Dublin 

East  Chicago 

'National  Salt  Co, 


1,077 
2,545 
7,460 
4,3U 
2,308 

1,965 

2,705 
1,321 
1,270 

1,577 

10, 688 
66, 100 
3,325 
1,268 

4,248 

2,665 
2,280 
1,600 
1,327 
2,335 

2,030 

2,300 

1,277 

413 


Shi 


hipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Saginaw 

Chicago 

Chicago 

do 

Milwaukee  and 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis 

Chicago 

....do 

....do 

Chicago 

St.    Louis    and 
Cincinnati. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

....do 

S.  Louis 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Chicago 


d  ^ 

i  - 


?«0  19 
Delivered. 
?.18 
?.26 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.    ?.14 
Delivered. 
?.14 

Delivered. 

?.13 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.123 


$0,464 


.482 
.393 

.526 

.46 

.497 

.482 


.50 
.464 
.507 
.489 


.41 

.486 

.536 

.471 

.50 


80.636 
.536 
.500 
.571 
.429 


.50 
.497 
.536 

.271 

.625 
.578 
.536 
.50 

.571 

.485 
.671 
.625 
.618 
.571 


.66 

.571 

.486 


^  u 

1>P. 

Is 


(?) 


CO 

$0,104 
.086 

.046 

(?) 

"(?)■ 

.074 


(?) 
.114 
.029 
.011 

.071 

.075 


.047 
.071 


.078 
(?) 


Maker. 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 
Do.i 
Do.i 


L.  J.  Pettit. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Michigan,  and  Joy, 

Morton  i  Cos. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 

Michigan  Salt  Co. 
Genesee  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 


Michigan  Salt  Asa'n. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 

Do.i 
Do.i 

J.  P.  Bwing  &  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 


INDIANA.2 


1,324 
1,721 
2,141 

3,006 

3,396 


1,384 
6,115 
6,115 
1,588 
7,786 


2,188 

915 
8,130 
6,836 


6,649 
2,336 
2,136 


Toledo 

Cleveland 

Marine  City  and 

St.  Clair. 
Saginaw   and 

Detroit. 
Toledo    and 

Cleveland. 


Benton  Harbor. 


Saginaw 

Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 

Saginaw 

Michigan  City, 
Ind. 


Indianapolis  . . 
Detroit 


Cleveland 

Michigan 

Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

Richmond 

Chicago 


.'80.14 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

H0.482 
.467 
.436 

JO.  .654 
.50 
.482 

$0,'043 
.046 

Delivered. 

.463 

.536 

.083 

Delivered. 

.453 

.636 

.083 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.126 
Delivered. 

.489 
.482 
.635 
.482 
.482 

.571 
.571 
.571 
.536 
a  1.00 

.082 
.089 
.036 

'.^18 

?.114 
Delivered. 

.411 
.618 

.447 
.671 

0.053 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.086 

.571 
.618 
.467 

.66 
.571 
.518 

.089 
.053 
(?) 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.439 
.457 
.457 

.500 
.536 
.571 

.061 
.079 
.114 

Delivered. 
?.05 

.446 
.625 

.60 
.75 

.054 
.075 

2  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned;  see  p.  776. 


United  Salt  Co.i 

Michigan  and  Dia- 
mond Crys.  Salt  Cos. 

Genesee  and  Michi- 
gan Cos. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
(sack  salt) :  Cleve- 
land (common  salt). 

Fred  Hobbs. 
United  Salt  Co.i 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


F.  Hobbs  &  Michigan 
Ass'n. 

United  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  Ass'n, 

Do. 
8  By  the  single  pound. 
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Town 


Edinburg 

Elkhart 

Fort  Wayne 

Do 

Do 

Greenfield 

Greensburg 

Hammond 

Hartford  City 

Indianapolis 

Do 

Jeff  ersonville 

Knightstown 

Lawrenceburg 

Madison 

Michigan  City 

Monticello 

'  Mount  Vernon 

Nappanee 

Oakland  City 

Richmond 

Do 

Roekport 

Rockville 

Seymour 

South  Bend 

Sullivan 

Terre  Haute 

Tipton 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Do 

Wabash 

Winamac 

Winchester 


1H 

i 

i 

1,820 

15,184 
45,115 
45,115 
45,115 

4,489 
5,034 
12,376 
5,912 
169,164 

169, 164 

10,774 

1,942 

4,326 

7,835 

1,485 
2,107 
5,132 

2,208 
1,991 

18,226 

18,226 
2,882 

2,045 
6,445 

35,999 
3,118 

36,673 
3,764 
6,280 

10,249 
10,249 
8,618 

1,684 
3,705 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Indianapolis 
(dairy.) 


Saginaw . 

do  ... 

Chicago  . 
Saginaw. 


Indianapolis 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Manistee  . 


Detroit  or  Cleve- 
land. 
Saginaw 


St.  Clair,  Mich . 


Cleveland 

EvansVille  and 

Michigan. 
Indianapolis  ... 


Detroit . 


East  Saginaw - 
Chicago 


Detroit 

Michigan , 

Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 


s'i 


?(I0.08 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.125 

Delivered. 

?.03 

?.079 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.15 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.10 
?.10 

?.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


$0,482 


80.571 


AM 

.482 
.482 
.464 

.429 
.470 
.553 
.457 
.50 

.446 
.482 
.500 
.339 
.464 

.464 
.446 


.457 
.464 


.50 

.50 
.482 

.643 
.518 

.464 
.489 
.446 
.457 
.536 

.464 
.482 
.457 

.457 
.40 


.536 
.618 
.50 

.60 

.50 
.50 

n.oo 

.536 
.536 

.636 
.636 
.536 
.41 
.50 

.482 
.50 
.536 

.536 
.50 


.636 
.536 

1.00 
.654 

.536 

.671 

.60 

.50 

.571 

.50 

.536 

.536 

.482 
.446 


■as 

(1) 
v  a, 
>  - 
o  Oi 

■S" 


so.  009 


.072 
.036 
.018 


(?) 
.03 
.417 
d). 


.09 

.054 


.074 


.018 
.054 
.043 

.079 


.036 
.054 

.207 
.036 

.072 
.082 
.054 

[I 


.025 
.046 


Maker. 


Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
(common) ;   Stand- 
ard Salt  Co.  (dairy). 
United  Salt  Co.i 

Do.i 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 


American  Salt  Co. 
Standard  Salt  Co. 


Ohio  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Diam.Crys.and  Detroit 

Cos. 
United  Salt  Co.i 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

National  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Wadsworth  Co. 
East  Saginaw  Co. 


Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
United  Salt  Co.i 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 


lOWA.s 


Atlantic 

Anita 

Audubon 

Bellevue 

Bloomfleld... 

Boone 

Carroll , 

Cedar  Rapids. 
Do 

Centerville . . 

Clarinda 

Do 

Cresco  

Davenport 

Decorah 


5,046 
986 
1,866 
1,607 
2,105 

8,880 
2,882 
25,656 
25,656 
6,266 

3,276 
3,276 
2,806 
35,254 
3,246 


Council  Bluffs. 

Chicago 

do 


Chicago . 


.do. 
-do. 
-do. 


Chicago . 


do 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee . 

Chicago 

Milwaukee . 


Delivered. 

$0,575 

80.626 

80.05 

Delivered. 

.539 

.589 

.06 

Delivered. 

.539 

.66 

.121 

Delivered. 

<.321 

.357 

.036 

Delivered. 

.663 

.625 

.072 

Delivered. 

.669 

.66 

.091 

Delivered. 

.625 

.714 

.089 

■  ?S0.11 

.529 

.571 

(?) 

Delivered. 

.518 

.571 

.053 

Delivered. 

.671 

.625 

.064 

Delivered. 

.678 

.625 

.047 

Delivered. 

.60 

.625 

.025 

Delivered. 

.457 

.618 

.061 

Delivered. 

.507 

.578 

.071 

?.16 

.493 

.636 

(?) 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.^ 
Mich.  Salt  Assn. 
Do. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 

National  Salt  Co. 
Kansas  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co. 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co. ' 

Do. 
Prlesmeyer  &  Co. 
L.J.Pettit. 
National  Salt  Co. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
!By  the  single  pound. 


s  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  see  p.  775. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 
IOWA— Continued. 


Us. 


•  Silliji 

fit* 

1 


■Silltli 


mm 


\m 

DllHlil 

onHSpUK 
I 
■lb  Ik 

(!»»' 
BinSill* 


iiili'ii''' 
.SlllJS 

ID**'- 


Town. 


Denison.... 
Des  Moines. 

Do 

Mon 

SIkider 


ftiifield 

ftrt  Madison. 

Greenfield 

Giiswold 

Humboldt 


Independence. 

Indi£aola 

lowaCity 


fiioxTille . 


liiising. 
Leon.... 


Mtlvem...'.. 
Manchester.. 

Maquoketa.. 
Muscatine . . . 

Hewton  

Oelwein 

Onawa 


Oikaloosa  ... 
Shenandoah. 
!if ourney . . . 

Vinton 

Waukon 


2,771 
62, 139 
62, 139 
1,860 
1,321 


9,278 

1,300 

900 

1,474 

3,666 
3,261 
7,987 
2,601 
3,131 

1,138 
1,905 


1,166 
2,887 

3,777 
14,073 
3,682 
5,142 
1,933 

9,212 
3,573 
1,952 
3,499 
2,153 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Chicago  . 


Chicago 

Milwaukee . 


Michigan. 


Chicago  . 


Cliicago 

do 

Milwaukee . 


Clinton 

Chicago 

Cedar  Rapids.. 
Milwaukee 


Chicago 

do 

Milwaukee  . 


Chicago  . 


St.  Paul.. 
Chicago  . 
do... 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

? SO. 146 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered, 
?.095 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.30 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


o, 

w 

■a 

P. 

1° 

u 

^ 
^ 

1 

so.  575 

80.643 

.625 

.643 

.607 

.643 

.518 

.607 

.525 

.671 

.536 

.689 

.507 

.571 

.576 

.625 

.539 

.625 

.575 

.66 

.553 

.579 

.571 

.626 

.553 

.626 

.576 

.589 

.443 

.607 

.518 

.636 

.539 

.626 

.500 

.653 

.575 

.625 

.529 

.607 

.496 

.496 

.578 

.536 

.556 

.626 

.528 

.625 

.575 

.626 

.393 

.446 

.576 

.643 

.639 

.626 

.539 

.571 

.464 

.536 

o  <o 


1.068 
.018 


.046 

.053 

.064 

.05 

.086 

.086 

.026 
.064 
.072 
.014 
(?) 

.018 

.086 

.053 

.06 

(?) 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  i 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Do. 


National  Salt  Co.  ^ 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.' 
Do. 


.018 
.070 
(?) 
.060 

.063 
.068 
.086 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


L.  J.  Pettit. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.' 


National  Salt  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.' 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i   , 

Do. 
L.J.  Pettit. 


Mich.  Salt  Assn. 
J.  R  Pettit. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.' 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

iigentine 

'raaisasCity. 

Atchison 

Do 


Id*' 


jlJ*! 


Augusta 

Meyille 

;|tacordia 

jSnporia 

[Reddnia 

Ooodland 


Junction  City. , 


tavenworth 

Do.. 
Marlon. 


WgeCity. 
Uiwego 


3,507 
5,878 
6,140 
15,722 
15,722 

1,197 
1,833 
3,401 
8,223 
1,660 

1,059 

1,607 
3,082 

4,695 
1,785 

20,735 
20,735 
1,824 
2,996 
1,727 

1,772 
6,208 
2,792 
2,208 


Hutchinson  ... 
Kansas  City  . . . 

Hutchinson  ... 

do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

St.  Joseph  and 

Kansas  City. 

Hutchinson 

Hutchinson 

Hutchinson 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

m.ii 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


80.46 

80.  .56 

80.10 

2.321 

.446 

.125 

.482 

.50 

.018 

.60 

.636 

.036 

.50 

.536 

.036 

.482 

.618 

.036 

.482 

.671 

.089 

.636 

.625 

(?) 

.482 

.636 

.054 

.489 

.536 

.047 

2.334 

.75 

.416 

.468 

.60 

.032 

.468 

.536 

.068 

.60 

.536 

.036 

.40 

.60 

.10 

.482 

.518 

.036 

.482 

.518 

.036 

.468 

.50 

.032 

.446 

.482 

.036 

.589 

.625 

.036 

.589 

.696 

1.07 

.446 

.50 

.054 

.475 

.536 

.061 

.60 

.536 

.036 

Hutch.,  Kan.,  SaltCo.i 
Kansas  Salt  Co. 
Hutch.,  Kan.,  Co.  1 


Do.i 
Barton  SaltCo.i 
Hutch.,  Kan.,  SaltCo.i 

Do. 

Do. 


Hutch.,  Kans.,  SaltCo. 
Hutchinson    Packing 
Co. 


Hutch.,  Kan.,  SaltCo.i 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


pf 


I 


^National  Salt  Co. 


2  Probably  an  earlier  pwrcbase. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued.         " 
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Town. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


i 

a 

a 

P  n 

1° 

ID 
O 

1^ 

^•1 

pi 
1*" 

■| 

1 

Delivered. 

80.476 

(to.  635 

80.06 

Delivered. 

.475 

.518 

.043 

Delivered. 

.468 

.61S 

.05 

Delivered. 

.618 

.536 

.018 

Delivered. 

.467 

.60 

.043 

Delivered. 

.61 

.553 

.043 

Delivered. 

.636 

.571 

.035 

miT 

.507 

.589 

en 

Delivered. 

.471 

.482 

.011 

Delivered. 

.468 

.536 

.048 

Delivered. 

.475 

.536 

.061 

Delivered. 

.636 

.588 

.053 

Delivered. 

.482 

.636 

.054 

Maker. 


Ottawa 

Do 

Paola 

Parsons 

Peabody 

Pittsburg . . . 
Pleasanton . 

Sabetha  

St.  Marys . . . 
Topeka 

Do 

Washington 
Wichita 


6,934 
6,934 
3,144 
7,682 
1,369 

10, 112 
1,097 
1,646 
1,390 

33,608 

33,608 

1,575 

24,671 


Hutchinson 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Hutch.,  Kan.,  Salt  Co 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Barton  Salt  Co. 
Hutch.,  Kan.,  Salt  Co 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


KENTUCKY.  2 


Augusta 

Berea 

Calhoun 

Campbellsville 

Cynthiana . 

• 

Elizabethtown 

Eminence 

Flemingsburg 

Frankfort 

Greenville 

Henderson 

Hopkinsville 

Louisville 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Murray 

Morganfield 

Newport 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

Do 

Paris 

Scottsville 

Shelbyville 

Somerset 

Uniontown 


1,718 
762 

1,341 

631 

3,257 


1,861 
1,018 
1,268 
9,487 
1,051 

10,272 
7,280 
204, 731 
204,731 
204,731 

204, 731 

1,822 

2,046 

28,301 

13,189 

19,446 

19,446 

■4, 603 

824 

3,016 

3,384 
1,532 


Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 


Evansville. 


Louisville  . 

...do 

Paris 

Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 


St.  Louis . .  - 
Louisville  . 


Louisville  . 


Evansville. 
Cincinnati. 


St.  Louis 

Cincinnati. 
Louisville . , 


.do. 


Evansville  . 


80.053 
?.13 

0.10 
Delivered. 
.15 


?.08 
?.08 
?.23 
?.16 
Delivered. 

?.107 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.16 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.15 


80.446 
.50 


.65 
.62! 
.443 


.671 
.543 

.507 

.50 

.537 

.493 

.482 

.457 

.464 

.553 

.51 

.482 

.446 

.446 
.50 
.51 
.510 

.66 

.66 


80.536 
571 


.85 


.64 

.679 

.643 

.614 

.574 

.557 

.60 

.58! 

.636 

.571 

.536 
.625 
.589 
.578 
.50 

.50 
.536 
.53 
.626 

.714 

1.00 
.636 


80.037 


.10 

.265 

.167 


?.13 
?.082 
?.049 
?.046 
.067 

?.046 
.063 
.096 
.056 
.114 

.072 
.072 
.079 
.096 
.054 

.054 

.036 

.02 

?.099 

.054 

.34 


J.  O.  Dickinson   Co- 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


Cleveland    &    Wad- 
worth  Cos. 

J.  B.  Speed  &  Co.       ~ 
Do. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Priesmeyer  &  Co. 
J.  B.  Speed  &  Co.       ~r 
National  Salt  Co.      i 
J.  B.  Speed  &  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.! 


Buckeye  Co.         Sff-j 
Wadsworth  Co.       *N 
Do.  , 

Ohio  River  and  Mich. 

gan  Cos. 
J.  B.  Speed  &  Co.       < 


LOUISIANA. 


Amite 

Houma 

.Tennings 

Lake  Providence 
Mandeville 

Mansfield 

Monroe 

New  Orleans 

White  Castle 


1,547 
3,212 
1,539 
1,256 
1,029 

847 

5,428 

287, 104 

1,850 


Avery 

New  Iberia . . . 
New  Orleans  . 
do 


Shreveport . 


New  Orleans  . 
do 


Delivered. 

$0,357 

80.446 

80.089 

Delivered. 

.375 

.50 

.125 

780.16 

.375 

.45 

7.075 

.15 

.325 

.55 

.075 

?.007 

.325 

.375 

7.05 

Delivered. 

.52 

.65 

.13 

Delivered. 

.45 

.55 

.10 

Delivered. 

.35 

.50 

.15 

.10 

.376 

.50 

.11 

English. 
Avery  Co. 
Do. 


J.&M.Schwabacher.;>oi 
English.  y 


>  National  Salt  Co. 


2  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  see  p.  776. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 


MAINE.i 


Silj 


In 
k 
k 


a  Hut 
ImUIW 

(Olltl    , 

llfliillftj 
in     1 


Town. 


•3 

5- 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Is 


gfto 


3l 


■St 

O  03 


Malcer. 


ilbion  .... 

Alfred 

Belfast.... 
iHwick... 
Kddeford  . 


Eluelilll . 


Ciribon . 
Clinton... 
fteepott. . 


HsUowell ... 

lonltou 

Eennebunk . 

Hachias 

BMls 


HttiJeld... 

Sanford 

8.  Berwick  . 

Warren 

slfsteiTille.. 

Wkterport . 
Winthrop... 
Woodfords. . 
Varmoutli . . 


[.B.Sl««l'j 


Bi*!*. 


878 

937 

4,615 

2,280 

16,145 


1,828 

1,552 

4,768 

448 

759 

2,714 
4,686 
3,228 
2,082 


Rocldand  . 
Portland  .. 


New  York  and 
Michigan. 


Boston,    ...iraa.j 

and  Portland. 

Portland 


Portland  . 
....do.... 


do 

Bangor 

Portland 

do 

do 


2,208 
6,078 
3,188 
2,069 
9,477 

1,623 
2,088 


Bangor 

Springvale.. 
Portland  ... 
Rockland  .. 
Brunswick  . 


Boston.. 
Auburn 


Portland  . 


to.  09 
Delivered. 
Delivered, 
Delivered. 
Delivered, 


Delivered. 

.15 
Delivered. 
.165 
.105 

Delivered. 

.175 
Delivered. 

.089 
?.35 

?.10 
.04 

?.15 
.126 
Delivered. 

.071 

.06 

Delivered 

.05 


80.429 

.643 

.446 

.64; 

2.34 


80.893 
.786 
.625 
.786 
.428 


.514 
.561 
.614 
.464 

.643 

.571 

.657 

.44 

.50 

.471 

.50 

.648 

.50 

.571 


.636 
.536 
.66 


.857 

.867 
.694 
.714 
.867 


.714 
.786 
.695 
.714 

.571 

.70 

.714 

.714 

.714 

.643 
.714 


1.374 
.143 
.179 
.142 


.357 

.328 
.133 
.28 
.288 

.260 
.141 
.129 
.066 
.214 

% 


.186 
.119 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Portland  Salt  Co. 

National  Salt  Co. 


EngUsh. 
Turks  Island. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

English. 


Turks  Island. 
Genesee  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


.714 


.104 


MASTLAND. 


Cnmberland., 
HllcottCity. 

Frederick 

Hageratown . 
Do 


IxiDaconing . 
Oakland 


SnowMll... 
Taneytown . 


Ilroer  Marlboro . 


oiiTw"!  """p"" 


17,128 

1,331 

9,296 

13,691 

13,591 

2,181 
1,170 
1,243 
1,596 
665 

449 
1,472 


Baltimore  . 


Cumberland. 


Baltimore  . 

do 

Hanover  .. 

Baltimore  . 


Delivered. 

».m 

$0,562 

80.062 

$0.06 

.50 

.62,6 

.065 

Delivered. 

.464 

.536 

.072 

Delivered. 

.493 

.671 

.078 

Delivered. 

.507 

.571 

.064 

.05 

.50 

.719 

.169 

Delivered. 

.486 

.571 

.086 

.054 

.,511 

.714 

-.16 

?.125 

.50 

.607 

(?) 

.08 

.428 

.536 

.028 

.06 

.486 

.571 

.025 

Delivered. 

.60 

.563 

.063 

Ohio  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co. « 


Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co.  ■" 


Do. 

National  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co. « 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


0? 


Delivered. 

80.573 

80.714 

80.141 

Delivered. 

.407 

.536 

.129 

80.07 

.6(17 

.714 

.037 

Delivered. 

.485 

.633 

.148 

.06 

.428 

.643 

.156 

.09 

.60 

.784 

.124 

Delivered. 

.472 

.665 

.083 

Delivered. 

.472 

..555 

.083 

Delivered. 

.472 

.693 

.221 

Delivered. 

.536 

.689 

.053 

Genesee  Salt  Co. 
Turks  Island. 


Eastern  Salt  Co. 
Crystalline  Salt  Co. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.  "* 


iJ^W  dealers  in  this  State  buy  Turks  Island  and  other  locally  made  coarse  salta.  Usually  name 
sS'wr  is  not  given,  but  salt  is  bought  in  bags  of  70  pounds,  a  size  mostly  coniined  to  salt  produced 
MewEngland. 

'Car  lots. 

JlO-bMhel  lots. 
inalSaltCo. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued 
MASSACHUSETTS— Continned. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


•s - 


& 


Maker. 


East  Lexington. . 
East  Weymouth . 

Edgartown 

Everett 

Fltchburg 


Foxboro . . . 
Hlngham.. 
Holyoke . . . 
Hyannls . . . 
Lawrence  . 


Do... 
Lowell.. 
Lynn  . . . 
Maiden. 

Do... 


Manchester. . 
Mattapolsett. 

Medford 

Methuen 

Millbury 


Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton... 
North  Andover. 
Norwood 


Orange 

Peabody. . . 
Pittsfield  . . 
Plymouth  . 
Quincy 


Southbridge . 
Springfield  . . 
Stoughton . . . 

Taunton 

Wakefield... 


Wure 

Watertown 

West  Springfield. 

Winchester 

Winthrop 


Worcester  . 
Do 


1,209 
24,336 
31,631 

3,266 
5,059 
45, 712 


62, 559 

62,559 
94,969 
68,513 
33,664 
33,664 

2,522 
1,061 
2,926 
7,512 
4,460 

33,687 
24,200 
18,643 
4,243 
5,480 

5,520 
11,523 
21,766 

9,592 
23,899 

10,025 
62,039 

5,442 
31,036 

9,290 

8,263 
9,706 
7,105 
7,248 
6,068 

118,421 
118,421 


Boston 

do 

New  Bedford . 
Boston 


Boston. 


Boston 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 


Warsaw,  N.  Y . 


Boston 

do. 

do. 


.do. 


Boston 

do 

Worcester  . 

Boston 


Lawrence  . 
Boston 


Boston. 


Boston. 
do. 


Genesee,  N.Y.. 


Boston. 
Boston. 


Boston. 


Delivered, 

80.06 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.13 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.04 

.055 
Delivered. 

.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.04 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.04 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
'      .05 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.06 
Delivered. 

.06 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.04 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


80.472 
.472 
.50 
.472 
.607 

.444 
.518 
.507 
.643 
.40 

.50 
.571 
.41 
.42 
.60 

.472 
1.714 
.60 
.472 
.41 

.528 
1.626 
.536 
.472 
.42 

.50 
.50 
1.714 
.41 
.42 

.429 
>.518 
.472 
.671 
.60 

.607 

.42 

.60 

.678 

.536 

.45 
.50 


80.508 

.639 

1.03 

.655 

.714 

.593 
1.018 
.607 
.893 
.536 

.639 
.714 
.63 

.555' 
.61 


.857 
.714 
.650 
.710 


.855 
.625 
.528 
.655 

.565 
.555 
.804 
..60 
.555 

.636 
.589 
.639 
.679 
.666 


.50 


.928 


.50 
.614 


.107 
.417 


.107 

.149 

.50 

.10 

.12 

.136 

.139 

.143 

.12 

.136 

.11 

.166 
.143 
.154 
.078 


.126 
.446 
.089 
.066 
.095 

.055 

.055 

.09 

.09 

.086 

.107 
.071 
.107 
.108 
.104 

.129 
.08 
.089 
.211 


.05 
.114 


Eastern  Salt  Co.        >;, 

Turks  Island.  ■ .. 

Crystalline  Salt  Co.  4, 


National  Salt  Co. 
Turks  Island. 
National  Salt  Co. 

Do. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Eastern  Salt  Co. 
Do. 


Do. 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Do. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Genesee  Salt  Co. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Eastern  Salt  Co. 


Genesee  Salt  Co. 

Eastern  Salt  Co. 
Eobert  Gear  Co. 
Crystalline  Co. 


...... 


MICHIGAN.^ 


Adrian  . . 
Albion  . . 

Badaxe. . 

Belding  . 


9,654 
4,519 

1,241 

3,282 

6,662 
4,686 
5,997 

950 
2,079 

1  Probably  dairy  salt. 
iNatlonalSalt  Co. 


Benton  Harbor. 

Big  Rapids 

Cadillac 


Cedar  Springs . 
Charlevoix 


Detroit 

Jackson  

Saginaw    and 

Bay  City. 
Grand  Baplds  . . 


StClairandSag- 
Inaw. 


Delivered. 
?80.07 

80.393 
.41 

80.482 
.446 

80.089 

(?) 

Delivered. 

.50 

n.oo 

.60 

?.10 

.446 

.689 

?.043 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.429 

.41 

.464 

.482 
.446 
.636 

.053 
.036 
.071 

Delivered. 
7.068 

.36 
.393 

.50 
.571 

.14 
?.110 

Diamond  Crystal  Co.  " 
United  2  &  Diamont^ 

Crystal  Cos. 
Buckeye  Co. 


Diamond    Crystal   i 
Michigan  Cos.       ^ 


Grand  Rapids  . . 

'  Freight  rates  in  this  State  are  questioned.    See  page 
*  By  the  single  pound. 


Diamond  Or^tal  Co. 
''776.       1* 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 


MICHIGAN— Continued. 


Town. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


il 

«■ 
^ 

U 

^s 

0} 

t) 

■a 

n 

»s 

p. 

(Uft 

> 

1 

^ 

"is 

si 

h 

rt 

w 

Delivered. 

(f0.411 

80.464 

iin.053 

Delivered. 

.411 

.50 

.089 

?S0.10 

.393 

.446 

m 

?.15 

.42 

.464 

IB 

?.27 

.535 

.928 

Delivered. 

.446 

.535 

.089 

Delivered. 

.321 

.367 

.046 

Delivered. 

.393 

.446 

.053 

Delivered. 

.393 

.446 

.053 

Delivered. 

.393 

.464 

.071 

?.10 

.393 

.482 

%S 

Delivered. 

.393 

.446 

?.071 

.464 

.571 

?.036 

Delivered. 

.446 

.50 

.054 

Delivered. 

.446 

.50 

.054 

Delivered. 

.375 

.428 

.053 

?.12 

.536 

.714 

?.058 

Delivered. 

.464 

.518 

.054 

?.06 

.446 

.625 

?.11£ 

Delivered. 

.425 

.446 

.021 

?.07 

.425 

.464 

(?) 
?) 

?.057 

.482 

.535 

?.05 

.404 

.482 

?.0?^ 

Delivered. 

.446 

.535 

.089 

Delivered. 

.357 

.446 

.089 

Delivered. 

.402 

.446 

.044 

Delivered. 

.50 

.714 

.214 

Delivered. 

.439 

.518 

.079 

?.053 

.446 

.714 

.215 

Delivered. 

.471 

.671 

.10 

Delivered. 

.393 

.446 

.053 

Delivered. 

.429 

.482 

.053 

Delivered. 

.357 

.411 

.054 

.071 

.393 

.518 

.054 

?.10 

.429 

.464 

Delivered. 

.393 

.464 

.071 

Delivered. 

.393 

.446 

.053 

Delivered. 

.411 

.446 

.036 

Delivered. 

.394 

.446 

.052 

Maker. 


Charlotte 

Cheboygan . . . 

Chelsea 

Coldwater — 
Crystal  Falls  . 


Detroit . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Durand 

Fenton 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven  . . 
Grand  Kapids. . 

Harbor  Springs. 

Hartford 

Holland 

Lakeview 

Lapeer 


Uancelona . . 
Karcellus  . . . 
Marquette. . . 
Menominee . 


Morenci... 
Negaunee . 
Niles 


Ontonagon . 


Port  Huron. 
Eeed  City . . 


South  Frankfort.. 
Tecumseh 


Travers  City. . . 
West  Bay  City., 
Williamston . . . 
Ypsilanti 


4,092 
6,489 
1,635 
6,216 
3,231 

286,704 
285,704 
285, 704 
285,704 
285,704 

2,134 
2,408 
3,380 
4,783 
87,565 

1,643 
1,077 
7,790 
935 
3,297 

1,114 
1,226 
1,025 
10,058 
12,818 

1,334 
6,935 
4,287 

1,267 

1,109 
19,168 

2,061 
42,345 

3,388 

2,400 

9,407 
13, 119 
1,113 
7,378 


St.  Clair... 

do 

Detroit 

Chicago  . . . 
Green  Bay. 


St.  Clair 

Detroit 

Menominee 

Saginaw 


Saginaw. 


Saginaw 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Jackson 

Grand  Bapids  . 
Saginaw 


Detroit . 


Saginaw  and 

Cleveland. 
Duluth.w 


St.  Clair. 


Toledo  ... 
Manistee  . 


Saginaw . 


Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Michigan  Star  Co. 


Detroit  Salt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Detroit  Salt  Co. 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
St.  Clair  Salt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
Do. 

Do. 
United  Salt  Co.  i 
Mich.  Salt  Ass'n. 

Do. 
United  Salt  Co.  i 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Mich.  Salt  Ass'n. 


United  Salt  Co.  i 


National  Salt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
United  Salt  Co.  i 
Cleveland  Salt  Co. 

Diam.  Crys.  &  Worces- 
ter Cos. 
Mich.  Salt  Ass'n. 
United  Salt  Co. ' 


MINNESOTA.! 


Albert  Lea 

4,500 
2,681 
3,769 
1,239 
1,426 

2,060 
52,969 
3,040 
6,072 
1,428 

2,495 
1,202 

Delivered. 

JO.  15 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.17 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.085 

?.132 
?.118 

SO. 500 
.393 
.464 
.529 
.529 

.660 

.50 

.621 

.625 

.41 

.464 
.467 

80.625 
.660 
.618 
.589 
.689 

.750 
.536 
.636 
.660 
.571 

.571 
.571 

80.125 
.152 
.054 
.060 
.060 

?.09 
.036 
.015 
.035 
.076 

?.107 
?.114 

Alexandria 

Duluth 

fenon  Palis 

llhatfleld 

Milwaukee 

do 

L.  J.  Pettit&Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Dnluth 

Toledo 

Fairmont 

fergus  Falls 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Brand  Eapids.. 

Duluth 

Hutchinson 

do 

Do. 

Kenyon  

Milwaukee 

L.  J.  Pettit. 

Ild»' 


'National  Salt  Co. 

'Some  freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  but  others  are  shown  clearly  by  schedules.    See  p.  775. 
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Table  IV. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 
MINNESOTA— Continued. 


Town. 

1 

i 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

II 
P 

i 

si 
i 

"3 

i 
1 

i   . 

1! 

§■3 

Maker. 

1,102 
2,280 
1,385 
2,223 
10.599 

556 

202,718 

2,146 

3,730 

5,403 

1,211 
3,210 
1,110 
1,247 
2,536 

1,038 
1,278 
1,319 
7,525 
6,843 

1,062 
2,220 
1,511 
1,770 
8,663 

2,607 

163,065 

12,318 

1,911 

3,278 

2,528 
1,260 
1,288 
19,714 
2,962 
1,119 

Milwaukee 

Delivered. 

?S0.20 

.16 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.071 

1  Delivered, 

.042 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.053 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.035 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.16 

Delivered. 
7.133 
?.08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

SO. 529 
.446 
.41 
.571 
.518 

.497 
.482 
.536 
.714 
.536 

.482 
.539 
.446 
.593 
.50 

.493 
.482 
.482 
.543 
.521 

.571 

.56 

.629 

.529 

.50 

.514 

.482 

.486 

.50 

.446 

.50 

.457 

.536 

.446 

.428 

.436 

80.570 
.536 
.625 
.625 
.536 

.571 
.536 
.660 
.803 
.625 

.571 
.571 
.536 
.660 
.625 

.536 
.553 
.536 
.607 
.589 

31.000 
.625 
.589 
.571 
.589 

.589 
.589 
.536 
.589 
.714 

.571 
.536 
.625 
.482 
.536 
.518 

80.041 

7.090 

.055 

.054 

.018 

.074 
.054 
.124 
.089 
.089 

7.089 
.032 
.046 
.067 
.125 

.043 
.071 
7.054 
.064 
.058 

.429 
.065 
.060 
.042 
.089 

.075 
.107 
.050 
.089 
.252 

.071 
7.079 
7.081 
.036 
.108 
.082 

Litchfield 

Long  Prairie 

b'uiutii 

National  Salt  Co. 

Mankato 

Milwaukee 

do 

L.  J.  Pettlt. 

Do. 

Minneapolis 

Dnluth 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

North  St  Paul 

Do. 

Milwaukee 

L.  J.  Pettit  &  Co. 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 

buiutii 

Red  Winer 

United  Salt  Co.» 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Duluth 

Do. 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Milwaukee 

Duluth 

L.  J.  Pettlt  &  Co.* 

Milwaukee 

West  Superior . . 
Duluth 

Do. 

St.  Paul 

Warsaw  Salt  Co. ' 

St.  Paul 

Duluth 

Wabasha 

Michigan  Salt  Assn. 
Theopold  Mfr.  Co. 

Waterville 

Milwaukee 

St.  Paul 

Whitebear  Lake 

United  Salt  Co. « 

Duluth 

Michigan  Salt  Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


English.  S;  ^ 

Avery  Co.  'pi"'" 


National  Salt  Co.  ? 

English.  ^■ 

Halladay  Co.  ^ 

Avery  and  Lone  Star  '^ 

Cos.;''         Diamond  v„ 
Crystal  Co. 


Bay  St.  Louis . 

Brandon 

Columbus 

Gloster  

Greenville 


Hattiesburg . 

luka 

Kosciusko . . . 
Lexington... 
Mosspoint . , . 


Oxford 

Ripley 

Shuqnalak  . 
Vicksburg . . 


Do 

Water  Valley . 


2,872 
775 
6,484 
1,661 
7,642 

4,175 
7,816 
2,078 
1,516 


1,825 

653 

600 

14,834 


14,834 
3,813 


New  Orleans  . 
do 


New  Orleans  . 
New  Iberia . . . 


Memphis 

Chicago 

New  Orleans  - . . 
do 


Cairo,  111.. 
Memphis . 
St.  Louis.. 


St.  John,  111. 


80.17 
.16 

Delivered. 
.18 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.12 
.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


80.425 

80.75 

80.308 

.367 

.65 

.123 

.55 

.65 

.10 

.50 

.75 

.07 

«.35 

.50 

.15 

1.36 

.40 

.04 

.643 

.679 

.036 

.53 

.625 

.095 

1.35 

.625 

.155 

».35 

.625 

.175 

.603 

.625 

.022 

.66 

.714 

.054 

4.379 

.39S 

.014 

4.345 

.45 

.105 

.60 

.70 

.10 

.607 

.714 

.107 

Halladay  Salt  Co. 


5k 


'  Sacks.  ^  National  Salt  Company.  s  By  the  single  pound. 

4  The  marked  differences  in  prices  are  probably  largely  due  to  differences  in  time  of  purchase,  earlier 
purchases  being  at  lower  prices.  .Note  that  in  Vicksburg  dealers  report  prices  of  0.345  and  0.60,  respec- 
tively, apparently  both  for  the  same  grade  of  salt,  in  200-pound  bags. 
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Table  IV. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 

MISSOUKI.i 


: 

f ,  ■■  ■ 

o  Town. 

V, 

a" 

1 

Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 

it 
5 

1 

h 

P. 

s 

I 

it 
>^ 

Maker. 

Aflh  (rrove 

1,039 
6,191 

1,902 
3,158 
4,815 

3,854 
6,651 
1,862 
2,137 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Hutchinson, 

Eans. 
St.  Louis,  Mo — 
do 

Delivered. 
?«0.15 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.063 

?.27 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.24 
?.06 
?.23 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

7»0.16 

?.09 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.26 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

775, 

$0,510 
.50 

.557 
.502 
.50 

.571 
.482 
.536 
.553 

.571 

.564 
.514 
.526 
.676 
.60 

.575 
.554 
.482 
.536 
.536 

.536 
.482 

.60 
.50 

.507 

.60 

.589 
.593 
.60 

.536 

.60 

.575 

.575 
.628 
.575 

.575 

.482 

.625 

.50 

.468 

.60 

.636 

.536 

$.671 
.636 

.626 
.571 
.536 

.625 
.571 
.689 
.625 

.626 

.66 

.626 

.554 

.66 

.554 

.625 

.625 

.536 

.75 

.671 

.626 
.636 

.618 
.571 

.554 

.536 

.626 
.607 
.589 

.576 

.536 

.607 

.589 
.589 
.625 

.625 
.675 
.679 
.536 
.607 

.653 
.625 
.626 

SNa 

$.061 
?.036 

.068 

.069 

?.036 

7.054 
.089 
.053 
.072 

.054 

.106 
.111 
.028 
.085 
.054 

.050 

"."035 

.089 
.054 

.018 
.071 

.047 

7.036 

7.036 
.014 
.089 

.039 

.036 

.032 

7.014 
.061 
.050 

.05 

.093 

.054 

.086 

.139 

.063 
.089 
.089 

Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.' 

■ilUDi 

m 

Bowling  Green.... 

Do.  2 
Do.  2 

Cape  Girardeau  . . . 

do 

Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

do : 

Priesmeyer  Salt  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Ewing.^ 

■iitiiiiiii 

. Eldorado  Springs.. 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
do 

Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.s 
Do.  2 

h 

ma 

■iltijiili 

;'  Farmington 

1,778 
1,256 
4,883 
1,780 
1,406 

907 
1,805 
6,974 
9,664 
26,023 

26,023 
163,762 

163,762 
673 

1,607 

2,125 

2,407 
1,767 
3,115 

1,929 

1,206 

1,189 

1,032 
1,397 
1,065 

1,878 

2,002 

3,478 

102,979 

102,979 

575,238 
575,238 
575, 238 

do 

J.  F.  Ewing  &  Co. 

do 

Do. 

'<- Wlton   

do 

fti 

-'  Gallatin 

Hutchinson, 
Kane. 

Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.« 

mm 

■oiHi!*ll 

Hopkins 

National  Salt  Co. 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Priesmeyer  &  Co. 

Independence 

-    Jefferson  City 

Crystal  Salt  Co. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.a 

Do.... 

(iaw 

Kansas  City 

Do 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Chicago 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
KansasClty,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Do.  2 

Joy,  Morton  &C0.2 

Biiiiiil6l*i 

Knobnoster 

1 
Lagrange 

Jov,  Morton  &  C0.2 

ll.llfiiSl»' 

Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.* 

Wsetty 

Do.  2 

Milan  . 

SI**' 
Ml* 

flail**' 

Monett 

Hutch.  -  Kan.  2,      and 

Monroe  City 

Mount  Vernon 

'"Nortome 

Chicago 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  and 
Saginaw,  Mich 

Chicago 

Priesmeyer. 

Barton  Salt  Co. 
Hutch.-Kan.,     and 

Oregon .... 

Mich.  C0S.2 
Joy,  Morton  &  C0.2 

Pans 

T.  F.  Ewing. 

;  Pattonsburg 

Plattsburg 

do 

St.  Louis 

Hutchinson. 
Kans, 

Joy,  Morton  &  C0.2 

Pleasant  Hill 

Richmond 

8t.Joseph 

Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co." 
Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.  2 

Do 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Barton  Bros. 

St.  Louis.... 

National  Salt  Co. 

Do.... 

Priesmeyer  &  Co. 

Do 

Do. 

iPre 

h      762 

ight  rates 

-67 

questioned,  see  p. 

tional  Salt  Go. 

irfa 
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Town. 

1 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

1' 

fli 

1 
•I 

! 

1 

Maker.      ! 

1,126 

23,267 
23,267 

616 
1,168 

1,160 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered 

Delivered. 
?.071 

V.071 
Delivered. 

so.  60 

.50 
.636 

.468 
.528 

.571 
.532 

80.575 

.618 
.553 

.536 
.589 

.643 
.625 

80.075 

.018 
.017 

.068 
(?) 

V.072 
.093 

Springfield 

Hutch  -Kan  Salt  Co  ^ 

Do 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

do 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Stewartsville 

Vandalia 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  i 
Canfield  Salt  Cn 

Wellsvllle 

York 

MONTANA. 


Anaconda . 

Billings 

Boulder  ... 
Bozeman  . . 
Butte 


Deer  Lodge. 
Great  Falls . 

Helena 

Kalispell 

Livingston  ., 


Missoula 

Philipsburg  . 
Bed  Lodge  . . 


9,463 
3,221 


3,419 
30,470 

1,324 

14,930 

10,770 

2,526 

2,778 

4,366 

995 

5,162 


Salt  Lake  City. 

Duluth 

Butte 

Salt  Lake  City. 
do 

Duluth 

Michigan 

Lake  Superior. 

Duluth 

Salt  Lake  City. . 

Salt  Lake  City. , 
Duluth 


Delivered. 

80.875 

81.00 

80.125 

?80.46 

.804 

.893 

(•!) 

.18 

.733 

1.20 

.287 

Delivered. 

.80 

.90 

.10 

Delivered. 

.60 

1.00 

.40 

.482 

.675 

.825 

.15 

Delivered. 

.303 

.857 

.072 

.64 

.85 

.90 

.05 

Delivered. 

.346 

1.25 

.264 

Delivered. 

1.25 

L34 

.09 

?.53 

.725 

.85 

(?) 

Delivered. 

.993 

1.25 

.257 

Delivered. 

.946 

1.07 

.124 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cutler  &  Gilbert. 

United  Salt  Co.  1 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance 

Ashland 

Auburn 

Beatrice 

Blair 

Central  City 
Columbus  .. 

Crawford . . . 
Dorchester  . 
Falls  City  . . 

Fremont 

Friend 

Geneva 

Gothenburg 
Holdrege  - . . 

Indianola  .. 
Lincoln 

Do 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Randolph  .. 


2,535 
1,477 
2,664 
7,875 
2,970 

1,571 
3,522 

731 

521 

3,022 

7,241 
1,200 
1,534 
819 
3,007 

626 
40, 169 


102, 555 

102,555 
102,565 
102,566 
102,555 
850 


Chicago,  111. 

Omaha 

Chicago,  111- 

do 

Omaha 


Chicago,  111 

Hutcnmson, 
Kans. 

Chicago,  111 

do 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  . 


Omaha 

Chicago,  111. 


Michigan. 


do.. 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


Chicago,  111. 


Chicago,  111. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?S0.12 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

(?) 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


80.803 

80.867 

$0,054 

.586 

.66 

.074 

.539 

.625 

.086 

.579 

.66 

.081 

.636 

.714 

(?) 

.614 

.714 

.1 

.61 

.679 

.069 

.786 

.893 

.107 

.571 

.626 

?.054 

.539 

.625 

.086 

.689 

.66 

.071 

.68 

.66 

.08 

.598 

.66 

.067 

.696 

.768 

.072 

.636 

.714 

.078 

.732 

.803 

.071 

.625 

.714 

.089 

.625 

.66 

.035 

.589 

.66 

.071 

.626 

n.25 

.625 

.625 

.626 

.625 

.625 

.625 

.696 

.071 

.625 

.714 

.089 

.553 

.625 

.072 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 

Genesee  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.'         t 

Do.i 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.' 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.' 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 

National  Salt  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.'     ,{ ■■ 

Kansas  Salt  Co.        ,j,^i « 

Port  Huron  Salt  Co.  ^ 
Diamond  Crystal  Co.     1 

J.  Morgan,  Chicago.      J 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i    ,^^ 


Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 


National  Salt  Co. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 


Do.i 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
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Iita, 


\Mm 


inlCpllk 

in 

h 

IbtCIm 
litglSiillii 


1 
Town. 

i 

03 

SMpplng  point, 
when  stated. 

1' 
ll 

s 

1 

I 
1 

Pi 

■S.S 

CD  '^ 

Si 

Maker. 

Shelton      

861 
1,475 
1,154 
1,597 
2,100 

5,132 

Chicago 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

$0,625 
.607 
.592 
.546 
.671 

.593 

80.714 
.679 
.66 
.67 
.625 

.66 

80.089 
.072 
.068 
.124 
.054 

.067 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 

St  Paul 

Stromsburg 

Tekftmah 

Chicago,  111 

Do.i 

Michigan  and 
New  York. 

Michigan 

York           

Del 

NEVADA. 


Virginia  City . 


Birtlett .... 

Belmont 

Canaan 

Olaremont. . 
Concord... 


Conway .. 
Epping... 

Exeter 

Hinsdale  . 
Keene 


liconia  .. 
Httleton  . 
Marlboro . 
Sewport. . 
,:?ilton.... 


■Winchester . 
fWolfboro... 


w"S 


2,693 


15  $0.50 


81.00  $0.35 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


1,013 
1,294 
1,444 
6,498 
19,632 

3,154 
1,641 
4,922 
1,933 
9,165 

8,042 
4,066 
1,524 
3,126 
1,926 

2,274 
2,390 


Portland  . 
Concord . . 
....do.... 


Portland 

Portsmouth  .. 

New  York 

Keene 

Boston 


Concord . 


Keene 

Boston 

New  York  . 


Boston 


80.17 

$0,571 

80.857 

$0,116 

Delivered. 

.643 

.857 

.214 

.11 

.643 

.857 

.104 

Delivered. 

.628 

.857 

.229 

Delivered. 

.643 

.786 

.143 

.17 

.643 

.786 

.126 

.05 

.45 

.655 

.056 

Delivered. 

.512 

.626 

.113 

.05 

.536 

.079 

.138 

Delivered. 

.417 

.60 

.083 

Delivered. 

.614 

.867 

.243 

Delivered. 

.60 

.857 

.257 

.025 

.536 

.714 

.153 

Delivered. 

.60 

.786 

.186 

Delivered. 

.643 

.857 

.214 

Delivered. 

.536 

.803 

.267 

.17 

.643 

.786 

.126 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Turks  Island, 

Yorkshire  Salt  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
?  National  Salt  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


r ■ 

Belviaere. 

902 
4,110 
76,936 
2,267 

3,504 

2,474 

59,364 

3,413 

Hackettstown . . 
Trenton, N.J  ... 
Warsaw,  N.  Y . . . 
Philadelphia... 
do 

New  York 

Newark 

New  York 

do           

Delivered. 

$0.06 
Delivered. 

<'';^ol 

(?)  .08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.066 

.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

$0,472 
.571 
.518 
.696 
.714 

2.367 
.626 
.321 
.804 
.651 

.629 
.500 

$0,550 
.714 
.671 
.867 
.893 

.446 

.714 

.464 

1.070 

1.250 

.893 
.536 

80.078 
.083 
.053 
.111 
.99 

.071 

.089 

.143 

.20 

.499 

.264 
.036 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Bordentowu 

Camden 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.i 
Empire  Dairv  Co.^ 

Cape  May 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Flemington 

Sarfleld 

Worcester    and   Glen 
Co.s.i 

Hackettstown 

Hoboken  . . 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Keyport 

National  Salt  Co. 

leonardc... 

Camden 

Milbum  . 

2,837 
246,070 
246,070 
106,171 
105,171 

Newark 

„  Do 

Paterson. 

.545 
.464 

.50 
.536 

"'."072 

Do 

'National  Salt  Co. 

'Larger  sacks.    The  higher  prices  are  chiefly  for  bushel  sacks.    Some  dealers  iudicate  that  they 
fjy  dairy  salt  in  bushel  sacks,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  grade  reported  by  others  as 


Sum  Bait. ' 


I 
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1^ 

P. 

s 

n 

' 

Town. 

9' 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

ii 

■a 

II 

Maker.       ' 

■e 

•M-° 

a 

1 

I1? 

2  Pio 

1 

i 

Paulsboro 

Philadelphia... 

New  York 

Newark 

Silver  Springs.. 
Philadelphia... 

80.07 

(fn.57i 

80.714(10.136 

Plainfield 

16,369 
4,376 

24,141 
2,182 

.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.12 

.636 
.40 
.682 
.536 

.714 
.472 
.876 
.857 

.172 
.072 
.194 
.201 

Do    

Worcester  Salt  Co.  ' 

Pleasantville 

National  Salt  Co.    ■ 

Red  Bank •••■ 

5,428 
5,811 
6,889 

Newark 

Philadelphia... 
New  York 

.08 
.08 
Delivered. 

.45 

.519 

.536 

.625 
.687 
.66 

.095 
.088 
.124 

West  Orange 

NEW  YOKE. 


Allegany 

Amsterdam  . 

Attica 

Belmont 

Binghamton. 


Do 

Brewster  . . 
Brockport . 

Buffalo 

Do 


Cambridge  ... 
CohleskiU  .... 
Cooperstown  . 

Dundee 

Dunkirk 


Do 

East  Patchogue. 

Elmira 

Falrport 

Fredonia 


Frlendsliip  . . 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Geneseo 

GloversVille . 


Herkimer  . 

Homer 

Ithaca 

Do 


Islip . 


Jamaica 

Jamestown . 
Do 


Johnstown  . 
Keeseville . . 

Little  Falls . 
Lookport . . . 

Do 

Malone 


Mattitnck  ... 

Mayville 

Middletown . 
Naples 


3,692 
20,929 
1,785 
1,190 
39,647 

39,647 

1,192 

3,398 

352,387 

352,387 

1,578 
2,327 
2,368 
1,291 
11, 616 

11,616 
2,926 

35,672 
2,489 
4,127 

1,214 
5,281 

10,433 
2,400 

18,349 

6,555 
6,206 
13,136 
13,136 

12,545 


22,892 
22,892 

10, 130 
2,110 

10,381 

16,681 

16,681 

5,936 


943 

14,622 

1,048 


Warsaw  . 


Warsaw  . 


Syracuse  .. 
do 

Rochester  . 


Troy. 


Watklns . . . 
Cleveland . 


New  York . 
....do 


Rochester  . . 
Cleveland . . 

Wellesville . 
Syracuse  ... 


Utica 

Cortland  . 


New  York  City 


Piffard 

Cleveland . 


Albany . . 
Syracuse. 


Syracuse 

New  York  City 


New  York  City 
Cleveland 


Watklns . 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
$0.08 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
».107 
.07 

Delivered. 

.09 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.046 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


.13 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.07 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.126 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


«0.893 

$0,482 

JO.  109 

.464 

.536 

.072 

.414 

.50 

.086 

.429 

.50 

.071 

.393 

.464 

.073 

.41 

.536 

.126 

2.286 

.446 

.160 

.429 

.464 

.027 

.446 

.50 

.054 

.446 

.50 

.054 

.406 

.536 

.121 

.482 

.518 

.036 

.406 

.636 

.130 

.304 

.446 

.036 

.393 

.446 

.046 

.a57 

.41 

.053 

?.525 

.76 

.216 

.446 

.536 

.090 

.464 

.536 

.072 

.446 

.536 

.090 

.446 

.482 

.036 

.416 

.464 

.048 

.464 

.60 

.036 

.857 

.50 

.143 

.446 

1.00 

.654 

.625 

.813 

.188 

.50 

.626 

.126 

..571 

.625 

.064 

.50 

.536 

.036 

.50 

.70 

.12 

.555 

.694 

.090 

.426 

.536 

.111 

.426 

.482 

.057 

.426 

464 

.039 

.589 

.643 

.054 

.464 

.536 

.065 

.50 

.636 

.036 

.464 

.50 

.036 

.536 

.536 

.446 

.589 

.018 

.332 

.446 

.114 

.50 

.671 

.071 

.464 

.553 

.069 

National  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 
National  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.i 
Duncan  Salt  Co. 


Syracuse  Salt  Co. 
National  Salt  Co.  ,; 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.i 

Worcester  Salt  Co.         f, 

Genesee  Salt  Co.  ''„ 

Watklns  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.i 

Worcester  Salt  Co.         -■ 

Watkins  Salt  Co.  ,' 

Watkins  and  Warsaw.'  ,. 
United  Salt  Co.' 


1  National  Salt  Company. 


'  Perhaps  in  earlier  quotations. 


Duncan  Salt  Co. 


Warsaw  Salt  Co.' 
Genesee  Salt  Go. 


Do. 
National  Salt  Co. 
Cayuga*   and  Ithaca 
S.  Cos.i 


Genesee  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 
Unitedi  and  Genesee 
Cos. 

National  Salt  Co. 

American  Dairy  Co. 
National  Salt  Co.  i 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
National  Salt  Co. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  I  : 

National  Salt  Co.         ' 
Watkins  Salt  Co.  i 


'  Cartage. 


p 


lita. 


mlUk 


UHlk 
iitestaSill^ 
loulNIi 

nSillk 


raiSilW 


ieiSillOii 
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Town. 


Do., 
'ego. 
Oxford . 


Phoenix 

Plattsburg  . 

Port  Jarvis . 
Eensaelaer  . 
Rochester  . . 


Do 

Rome 

Rondout 

Eoslyn 

Rouse  Point . 


iflag  Harbor 

iBuratoga  Springs . 

Do 

Schenectady 

Seneca  Falls 


Southold  

Stjohnsville... 

Tuckahoe  

Union  Springs. 
Utiea , 


Iilkiiiiiill'l 
BiledSillli'r 


Do 

Watertord . . 

Waterloo... 
jWatertown . 
I-Waverley. . . 


I  Wayland  . ; . . . 
iWellsville.... 

,  Westfleld 

Woloottsville. 


Ph 


9,462 
9,462 
22, 199 
1,931 
1,306 

1,532 
8,434 

9,385 

7,466 

162,608 

162,608 
15, 343 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Cleveland . 


1,675 

1,969 
12, 409 
12,409 
31, 682 

6,519 


1,873 


994 
56,383 

66,383 
3,146 
4,266 

21, 696 
4,465 

1,307 
3,556 
2,430 
1,279 


New  York  City 
Silversprings... 


Syracuse 

Warsaw,  or  Syr- 
acuse. 
Newburgh 


■S'O 

■»st 


New  York  City 


New  York  City. 
Albany , 


Warsaw  . 


New  York  City 
Syracuse 


Ludiowville. 


Albany . 


Warsaw  . 


Leroy 

Warsaw  ... 
Cleveland  . 
Rockford . . 


Delivered 
Delivered 
Delivered 
Delivered 
Delivered 

80.06 
2.20 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.075 
Delivered. 

.107 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.15 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.08 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


si 


1.482 
.464 
.446 
.426 
.39 

.447 
.536 

.536 
.518 
.464 

.446 

.482 

.625 

.45 

.447 

.625 
.589 
.536 
.464 
.428 

.607 
.472 
.536 
.426 


.426 

.446 

.446 

.52 

.404 

.469 
.469 
.446 
.446 


I 


).536 
.636 
.67 
.536 
.500 

.536 
.626 

.643 

.57 

.636 

.60 

.536 

.714 

.676 

.714 


.676 
.626 
.536 
.482 

.786 
.536 
.625 
.536 
.446 

.100 

.57 

.531 

.60 

.482 

.636 
.482 
.536 
.75 


It 

n 

t>  Ph 

so. 


0.064 
.072 
.124 
.111 
.11 


.107 
.042 
.072 

.054 
.064 
.089 
.225 
.267 


.072 
."54 

.029 
.064 
.089 
.031 
.053 

.674 

.064 

.09 

.08 

.078 

.067 
.013 
.09 
.304 


Maker. 


United  Salt  Co.  i 
United  Salt  Co.  1 
National  Salt  Co. 
Leroy  Salt  Co.i 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.i 
Do. 

Empire-Salt  Co.' 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.' 

Do. 
Yorkshire  Salt  Co. 
American  Dairy  Co. 

Brighton  Salt  Co. 


Worcester  Salt  (Jo. 
Leroy  Salt  Co.i 
National  Salt  Co. 


Onondaga  Salt  Assn. 

National  Salt  Co. 
Glen  Salt  Co.i 

National  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Empire  Dairy  Co.^ 

National  Salt  Co.  i 

United  Salt  Co.  1 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


3 


iCii# 


Clinton 

Durham .... 
i  Kemersville 

Lenoir 

iliincolnton . 

Madison 

Maxton 

Monroe 

Mooresville.. 
Mount  Olive 

Ealeigh  . 
Salem .... 
Statesville... 

Warrentou  . . 
Wilmington . 

Do 


958 
6,679 

652 
1,296 


813 

935 

2,427 

1,533 

617 

13,648 
3,642 
3,141 

836 
20, 976 


Wilmington . . . 
Richmond,  Va. 


Richmond,  Va. 
Wilmington . . . 


Wilmington . . . 
do 


Wilmington . 


New  York  City 
Petersburg ; 


7  80.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.28 

.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


80.43 

80.50 

(?) 

.57 

.626 

80.065 

.56 

.65 

.09 

.68 

.80 

.12 

.60 

.70 

.10 

.58 

.65 

(?) 

.39 

.625 

.17 

.60 

.66 

.06 

.60 

.70 

.10 

.50 

.65 

.07 

.446 

.60 

.054 

.55 

.60 

.06 

.576 

.65 

.075 

.589 

.669 

.08 

.51 

.60 

.09 

.50 

.56 

.06 

National  Salt  Co. 
Do, 


Austin  Nichols  Co.  and 
O.  H.  Leggett  &  Co. 

National  Salt  Co. 


'  National  Salt  Co. 


'  Possibly  dairy  salt— 1-bushel  sack. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Town. 


9 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Is 
SP.S-- 


Maker. 


Bismarck 

Cooperstown 

Fargo 

Do 

Do 

Grand  Porks 

Hillsboro 

Jamestown . . 

Mandan 

Mayville 

Minot 

Wahpeton... 


3,319 
648 


9,589 
9,589 


7,652 
1,172 
2,853 
1,658 
1,106 

1,277 

2,228 


Duluth 
....do. 

St.  Paul 
Duluth 
....do. 

buiuth 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

....do. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


$0,804 
.66 


.679 
.731 


.679 

.66 

.66 

.804 

.70 

.621 

.55 


$0,929 
.804 

.714 
.714 
.804 


.75 
.982 


.714 


).126 
.144 

.125 
.035 
.073 


.125 
.143 


.178 
.103 


.182 
.164 


Warehouse  and  Build- 
ers' Co. 


United  1  and  Michigan 
Salt  Cos. 


United  Salt  Co.  1 


Warehouse  and  Build- 
ers' Co. 


OHIO.  2 


Akron . . . 
Alliance. 


Antwerp 

Ashtahula . . 
BarnesvJlle. 

Bedford 


Bluflton 

Cadiz 

Cardington . 


Carrollton 

Cedarville 

Celina 

Chagrin  Falls. . 
Cincinnati 


Circleville 

Cleves 

Clyde 

Columbus  Grove. 
Cortland 


Deiiance 

Delta 

Deshler 

East  Liverpool 

Pindlay '. 


Fremont  . 
Gallipolis. 
Hamilton 
Harrison  .. 
Hillsboro . 


42,728 
8,974 

1,206 
12,949 
3,721 

1,486 
2,510 
1,783 
1,755 
1,354 

1,271 
1,189 
2,815 
1,586 
325,902 

6,991 
1,328 
2,515 
1,935 
620 


7,697 

1,230 

1,628 

16,485 

17, 613 


5,432 

23,914 

1,456 

4,535 

1,237 
4,672 
8,991 
2,744 


New  York  and 

Cleveland. 
Saginaw 


Wheeling. . 

Cleveland . 

do 

Toledo  .... 


Columbus  . 

Cleveland . 

Xenia 

Saginaw... 
Cleveland . 
do 


-Michigan 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Wadsworthand 
Cleveland. 


Toledo  . 


Steubenville  . 
Cleveland 


Toledo  ... 
Pomeroy  . 


Cincinnati. 


Saginaw. 


Pomeroy 
Canton  . . 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

SO.  392 
.357 

80.446 
.446 

$0,054 
.089 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?«0.07 

.453 
.464 
.447 

.50 
.536 
.482 

.047 
.072 
(?) 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.13 

.429 

.41 

.439 

.446 

.475 

.447 

.50 

.536 

.536 

.518 

.018 

.09 

.097 

.09 

(?) 

7.09 
7.06 

Delivered. 
?.06 

Delivered. 

.42 

.500 

.453 

.429 

.429 

.518 
.536 
.518 
.482 
.50 

(?) 
.071 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.053 
7.089 
7.05 

.482 
.429 
.429 
.392 
.357 

.536 

.536 

.50 

.536 

.429 

.054 

.107 

(? 

(? 

(?) 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.075 
Delivered. 

.392 

.41 

.543 

.50 

.486 

.429 

.60 

.553 

.571 

.686 

.037 
.09 
.01 

a 

7.07 
7.035 

Delivered. 
7.08 

Delivered. 

.392 

.41 

.46 

.50 

.482 

.482 

.446 

.50 

.536 

.518 

(?) 

.036 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.06 
7.06 

.439 
.482 
.443 
.392 

.536 
.536 
.50 
.482 

.097 
.054 

Hi 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  and  United 


United  Salt  Co.  1 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co.' 

United  Salt  Co.  1 

Do. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 

Do. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 
United  Salt  Co.  i 
Do. 

United  Salt  Co.  i 

Do. 


United     and 
worth  Cos.  1 


Wads-     ft; 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

United  Salt  Co.  1 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Excelsior  Salt  Works. 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 


Holgate 

Jackson  

Lancaster 

Leetonia 

1  National  Salt  Co. 

2  Freight  rates  reported  by  dealers  in  this  State  are  questioned.  They  probably  relate  to  other 
grades  of  salt  given  m  the  schedules,  or  an  allowance  is  made  by  the  seller— a  common  practice.  It 
will  be  observed  that  if  freight  is  counted  as  paid  by  the  dealer  no  profit  appears  in  many  eases. 


"lit 


'mtasojig 


I*Wli|i 


Mm' 


fnimam 


j 


fflft 

i- 

i 

fakiitkW 
rnwuiri 

1 

' 

iioiaiiii' 

lillilllllUl 
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f 
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* 

i 
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i- 
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Lima 

London  

Manchester  . 
Mansfield  ... 
Marion 


,  Maumee 

.  Miamisbnrg  . . . 

-  Millersbnrg  . . . 

Monroeville... 

,  Mount  Gilead  . 


Mount  Vernon  . . . 
New  Comerstown 


New  London  . 
Do 


New  Philadelphi 

NewStraitsville. 

;  Niles 

iv      Do 

New  Amherst . . . 

New  Baltimore.. 

NiSrwalk 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Quaker  City 

Sabina 

'  Salineville 

Sandusky 

Springfield 

St.  Paris 

Toledo 

Do 

Upper  Sandusky 

Urbana 

Wauseon 

Washington  C.  H 

.  Westerville 

Wilmington 


21,723 
3,511 
2,003 
17,640 
11,862 

1,856 
3,941 
1,' 
1,211 

i,r~ 

6,633 
2,659 


1,180 
1,180 

6,213 

2,302 

7,468 

7, 

1,758 

3,561 

7,074 
4,- 
2,009 
878 
1,481 

2,363 
19,664 
38,253 

1,222 
131,822 

131,822 
3,355 
6,808 
2,148 
5,751 

1,462 
3,613 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


sit 


New  York . 
Cincinnati. 


Saginaw . 

Toledo  .. 
Saginaw. 


Cleveland 

Newark,  Ohio  , 


Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  and 
Michigan. 


Cleveland . 


Columbus  . . . 
Youngstown. 
do 


Cleveland  . 


Cleveland . 


Cincinnati 

Steubenville 


Springfield  . 


Saginaw. . . 
Cleveland  . 
Toledo 


Cleveland  . 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
$0,022 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.054 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?19 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.086 
?.096 

Delivered. 


?.08 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.08 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered, 
?.075 
Delivered. 

?.057 
Delivered. 


).429 
.457 
.429 
.446 
.446 


.425 
.328 
.321 

.429 
.429 


.482 
.375 


$0,482  $0,053 

536     .  079 

11.00 


.429 
.429 
.429 
.446 
.446 


.464 
.446 
.425 

.482 

.425 

..50 

.425 

.375 


.465 
.375 
.402 
.446 

.454 
.467 


? 

o 

.a  u 

IS 

^fs 

D. 

<U  Pi 

s 

OR 

•c 

"^r. 

!? 

^ 

!^ 

V 

M 

m 

.536 
.50 

.446 

.464 

.50 

.446 

.425 

.50 
.50 


.536 
.429 


.625 

.50 

.464 

.50 

.536 

11.00 
.429 
.518 
.618 
.607 

.626 
.482 
.553 
.536 
.568 

.446 
.536 
.446 
.626 
.60 

.518 
.60 


.09 
.054 

(?) 

.071 

.075 

.118 

(?) 

.071 
.071 


.054 
.064 

.072 

%1 
.036 
.054 
.09 

.50 

^] 
.072 

(?) 

(?) 

.057 

.053 

(?) 

.183 

.063 

.081 

.071 

(?) 

.054 


Maker. 


United  Salt  Co.a 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Cnlted  Salt  Co.  2 


United  Salt  Co.« 
D0.2 

Ohio  Salt  Co. 
Wadsworth  and  Mich- 
igan Cos. 


Wadsworth  and  Unit- 
ed C0S.2 
Ohio  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
Ohio  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
United  Salt  C0.2 

Do.2 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  C0.2 
Amer.  Salt  Ass'n. 


Amanca  Salt  Co. 
Cleveland  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  C0.2 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
United  Salt  Co.s 


(?)      Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
.043         Do. 


OREGON. 


lift** 

0»P 


Astoria 

8,381 

1,096 

2,290 

909 

506 

3,494 
90,426 
4,258 

3,542 
828 

San  Francisco . . 

Portland 

Salt  Lake  City.. 
San  Francisco . . 
Portland 

do 

Delivered. 

$0.08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.30 

.05 

Delivered. 

.165 

Delivered. 
.016 

$0,737 
.625 
.525 
.80 
.703 

3.30 
.80 
.60 

.50 
.85 

$1.00 
.80 
.65 
.90 
.90 

.375 

1.00 

.75 

1.30 
1.2 

$0,263 
.095 
.128 
.10 
(?) 

.025 

.20 

.16 

.80 
.35 

Federal  Salt  Co 

Forest  Grove 

Grants  Pass 

Independence 

Junction  City 

Oregon  City 

Carmen  Island  Co. 
Salt  Lake  Co. 
American  Salt  Co. 
Lang  &  Co. 

Portland 

Salem 

Portland 

do 

Liverpool  and  Salt  L. 

Cos. 
Federal  Salt  Co. 

The  Dalles 

Woodbum 

do 

^Apparently  by  the  single  pound. 

2NationaISaltCo. 

3  Apparently  not  ground  and  probably  an  earlier  purchase. 
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Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


a  ^ 
aw 


gas 


fc 


=1.0 


Maker. 


Allegheny. 

Do 

Ashland  .. 
Auburn  ... 
Beaver 


Bennett , 

Bemice 

Boiling  Springs. , 

Bradford , 

Carnegie 


Carriole 

Christiana 

Claysville 

Clifton  Heights 
Coraopolis 


Dauphin  .. 

Dunbar 

Dushore... 
Elklick.... 
Emlenton . 


Falls  Creek 

Glen  Campbell . 

Greensburg 

Grove  City 

Homer  City 


Huntingdon. 
Irvona 


Irwin 

Jeannette  ... 
Jersey  Shore  . 


Lancaster 

Lansdale 

Mafaanoy  City. 

Manheim 

Mauchchunk.. 


Meadville 

Mercer 

Midway 

Moores 

Mount  Garmel. 

New  Brighton . 

Newcastle 

Patton 

Reynoldsville . 
Rochester 


Schuylkill  Haven 

Somerset- 

St.  Clair 

Tarentum ...  

TitusvlUe 


Towanda... 
Union  City . 


Waterf ord ... 
Waynesburg. 
Wellsboro ... 


129,896 
129,896 

6,438 
845 

2,348 


Pittsburg . 


Lockhayen . 


Pittsburg . 


15,029 
7,330 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Pittsburg 


828 

856 

2,330 

2,555 

566 
1,662 

884 
2,982 
1,190 


.do. 


1,628 

6,508 

1,599 

570 

6,053 


2,452 
5,865 
3,070 

41,459 
2,754 

13,504 
2,019 
4,029 

10,291 
1,804 


13,179 

6,820 
28,839 
2,651 
3,435 
4, 

3,654 

1|! 

i,' 

5,472 

8,244 


4,663 
3,104 

767 
2,544 
2,954 


Wheeling  , 
Pittsburg . , 


Harrisburg 

Pittsburg 

Ithaca,  N.Y.... 
RookgleUjN.Y. 
Silversprings, 
N.Y. 


Dubois 

Philadelphia . 

Pittsburg 

Cleveland 

Allegheny 


Pittsburg 

....do 

do 

New  York  State 


Cayuga 

Philadelphia . 


Lancaster 

Warsaw,  N.Y. 


Pittsburg 

Philadelphia . 


Pittsburg 

Pittsburg 

Pittsburg 

Silverspring . 


Philadelphia . 
Pittsburg..:.. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
SO.  06 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.06 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.05 
.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.06 
Delivered. 

.071 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

(?).08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.07 
.08 

Delivered. 

.065 
.08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


).367 
.482 
.429 
.456 
.446 

.429 

.446 

.49 

.429 

.50 

.429 
.557 
.446 
.464 
.446 

.52 

.429 

.521 

.521 

.464 


.446 
.446 
.446 
392 


.429 
.60 


.457 
.482 


.428 
.425 
.50 
.429 
.428 

.439 

.60 

.446 

.50 

.50 

.447 
.482 
.518 
.494 
.446 

.40 

.464 

.50 

.429 

.429 


.439 
.446 

.375 

.56 

.485 


SO.  446 
.893 
.536 
.611 


.482 
.536 
.60 
.518 
.625 

.517 
.643 
.482 
.625 
.489 


.536 
.536 
.643 
.518 


.446 


.514 
.71 


.571 
.571 


.50 

.50 

.625 

.50 

.555 

.50 
1.00 
.53f 
.625 
.607 

.536 
.571 
.626 
.589 
.536 

.80 

.518 

.626 

.536 

.464 


.50 
.482 

.464 
.679 
.536 


1.089 
.211 
.107 
.095 


.053 

.09 

.11 

.08! 
.065 


.086 
.036 
.161 


.11 

.018 

.015 

.122 

.054 


.09 


.054 
.072 


.085 
.21 


.072 
.075 
.126 
.071 
.127 

.061 

.50 

.02 

.046 

.107 

.024 
.009 
.107 
.095 
.09 

.40 

.054 

.125 

.107 

.035 


.061 


.119 
.051 


United  Salt  Co. 


Cleveland  Salt  Co. 


United  Salt  Co.' 
Penn.  Salt  Works. 


Wadsworth  Salt  W'ks 


Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
National  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 

Union  Salt  Works. 

Glen  Salt  Co. » 
Wyandotte   Salt  Co.; 

Mich.i 
Penn.  Salt  Co. 

National  Salt  Co. 

Do. 

WorcesterfSalt  Co. 

Do. 
National  Salt  Co. 

United  Salt  Co. 


Pittsburg  Salt  Co. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.i 


Worcester  and  United  • 
Cos. 


United  1  and  Genesee 

Cos. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

National  Salt  Co. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
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g^ 

Si 

« 

*M 

S* 

B. 

^ 

O  fe 

Town. 

O 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

1" 

Maker 

1 

P 

t 

I 

Centreville 

Providence 

$0  05 

J0.60 

.606 

80.80 
.714 

80.16 
.108 

National  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

North  Tiverton.... 

2,977 

.....do 

Delivered. 

Prudence 

Delivered. 

1.806 

.972 

.166 

Vallev  Palls.    . 

.465 
.20 

5,108 

Providenoe..... 

.053 

.643 

.893 

SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 


Anderson  , 


Columbia. . 
Edgefield.. 
Florence  . . 


Greenville 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Newberry 

Pacolet 

Pelzer 


Eockhlll 

Spartanburg. . 
Walhalla 


6,498 
4,110 
21,108 
1,776 
4,647 

11,860 

2,262 

4,607 

365 


5,485 

11,395 

1,307 


New  York . 


New  York . . 

Richmond.. 
Charleston  . 

do 

do 

Richmond.. 


Delivered. 

80.625 

80.6.,0 

80.26 

VDelivered, 

.426 

.55 

.125 

Delivered. 

.65 

.66 

.10 

?$0.12 

.55 

.66 

?.10 

Delivered. 

.60 

.65 

.06 

Delivered. 

.62 

.65 

.03 

.10 

.48 

.66 

.07 

.122 

.47 

.65 

.058 

Delivered. 

.68 

.66 

.07 

Delivered. 

.62 

.70 

.08 

Delivered. 

.67 

.70 

:o3 

Delivered. 

.65 

.76 

.10 

Delivered. 

.62 

.75 

.13 

National  Salt  Co. 


Ithaca  Salt  Co.2 


National  Salt  Co. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Deadwood. 

Eureka 

Madison... 

Sioux  Palls 

Do 

arfii 

Yankton 


3,498 
961 

2,560 
10,266 
10,266 

1,166 

4,125 

Chicago 

Milwaukee . 
do 


Chicago     and 
Hutchinson. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


80.910 

80.982 

80.072 

.671 

.714 

.143 

.686 

.803 

.117 

.576 

.643 

.068 

.571 

.66 

.089 

.857 

1.00 

.148 

.626 

.66 

.035 

Joy,  Morton  &C0.2 


TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria. 

Athens , 

Bellbuckle.. 

Bolivar  

Clarksville . . 


Columbia. . 
Dyersburg . 
Jackson  . . . 


Jonesboro  . 
Kingston.. 
Knoxville . 


Do.. 
Do.. 


'jiawrenoeburg. 
«»GMinnville   . 


JfaryvUle... 
Kogersville . 


Wenton . 


1,849 

665 

1,036 

9,431 

6,052 
3,647 
14,511 

864 

548 

32,637 


32,637 
32,637 


1,9 


1,386 
2,328 


Nashville 

Chattanooga  . 

Nashville 

Chicago 

Louisville 


Nashville 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis     and 
Detroit. 

Saltville.Va.... 


Cincinnati 

Saltville,  V  a. 
and  New 
York  State. 


Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  and 
Warsaw,  N.Y. 

Nashville 

....do 


Knoxville 

Saltville,  Va . . . . 


St.  Louis . 


Delivered. 

80.16 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

80.644 
.453 
.489 
.501 
.571 

80.893 
.666 
.674 
.689 
.625 

80.349 
.063 
.086 
.088 
.064 

.067 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.437 

.447 
.668 

.468 
.610 
.626 

-.036 
.063 
.067 

Delivered. 

.586 

.666 

.08 

Delivered. 

.466 

.666 

.10 

Delivered. 

.453 

.633 

.08 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.463 
.500 

.500 
.533 

.047 
.033 

m.31 
Delivered. 

.610 
.638 

.536 
.702 

?.026 
?.064 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.533 
.670 

.600 
.633 

.067 
.063 

Delivered. 

.524 

.626 

.101 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Standard  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Mathieson      Alkali 
Works. 

National  Salt  Co. 


Do. 
Ohio    and     National 
Salt  Cos. 


Mathieson     A 1  k  a  1 

Works. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 


"onal  Salt  Co. 
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TEXAS. 


Town. 


3 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


I 

•c 

ft    . 

1 
1 

1 

1% 

o  <o 

la 

Delivered. 

SO.  55 

SO.  60 

so.  06 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.589 
.55 
.707 
.457 

.625 
.65 
.71 
.617 

.036 
.10 
.003 
.06 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.25 
.55 
.55 

.50 
.65 
.65 

.26 
.10 
.10 

Delivered. 

.48 

.675 

.095 

■Delivered. 

.66 

.75 

.09 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.707 
.47 
.587 
.625 

.804 
.627 
.643 
.66 

.097 
.067 
.054 
.035 

Delivered. 

.571 

.714 

.143 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.625 

.707 

.49 

.714 

.626 

.714 

.75 

.602 

.804 

.679 

.089 
.043 
.112 
.090 
.064 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.489 

.714 

.66 
.75 

.181 
.036 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

S0.20 

.625 
.485 
.714 

.66 

.575 

.928 

.035 

.09 

.014 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.625 
.643 
.47 

.666 
.75 

.56 

.041 
.107 
.08 

Delivered. 

.625 

.714 

.089 

Delivered. 

.536 

.589 

.063 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.49 
.707 
.44 

.525 
.714 
.476 

.035 
.007 
.035 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.626 
.56 

.714 
1.00 

.089 
.46 

Delivered. 
?.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.58 

.49 

.626 

.692 

.405 

.66 

.675 

.679 

.76 

.46 

.70 
?.085 
.054 
.058 
.045 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.689 
.625 

.625 
.714 

.036 
.089 

Delivered. 

.60 

.625 

.126 

Maker. 


Amarillo  . 


Bartlett 

Beeville 

Bowie 

Bridgeport  . 


Brownsville . 

Bryan 

Caldwell .... 


Clarendon. 


Clarksvllle  . 

Collinsville. 
Columbus  . . 
Corsicana  .. 
Dallas 


Do. 


Dallas 

Detroit 

Edna 

Ennis 

Fort  Worth. 


Do 

Gainesville . 


Gatesvllle  ... 
Georgetown . 
Graham 


Granbury  . 
Greenville. 
Hearne 


Henrietta  , 


Huntsville  . 

Italy 

Kerrville . . , 


Ladonia . 
Lando . . . 


Longview  . 

Luling 

McGregor  . 

Mexia 

Midland... 


Mineral  Wells . 
Pilotpoint 


San  Antonio. 


1,442 
957 


2,600 
900 

6,305 
3,589 
1,535 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Grand  Saline.. 
....do 


2,069 

666 

1,824 

9,313 

42,638 

42,638 


4,919 
26,688 

26,688 
7,874 

1,865 

2,790 

878 

1,410 
6,860 
2,129 

1,614 


1,608 
1,061 
1,423 


3,591 
1,349 
1,486 
2,393 


2,048 


53,321 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Hutchinson, 

Kan.  ,  and 

Grand  Saline, 

Tex. 
Dallas,  Tex 


Denison,  Tex . 
Grand  Saline. 
do 


Grand  Saline.. 
Saginaw,  Mich 

Dallas 

St.  Louis , 


Grand  Saline.. , 
Jacksboro 


Grand  Saline.. 
do 

Avery  Island, 
La. 

Michigan,  Kan- 
sas, and  Tex- 
as. 

Dallas 


Saginaw  

Avery  Island, 

La.,  Colorado 

City,  Tex. 

Dallas 

do 


do 

Grand  Saline. 


Grand  Saline . . 
Colorado  City, 
Tex. 


Dallas 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

and    Grand 

Saline. 


Hutch-Kan.  Co.  ■ 

Lone  Star  Co. ' 

J.  F.  Bwing,  St.  Louis. 
Texas  Salt  Co. 

Local. 

Lone  Star  Co. ' 


Hutch-Kan.i  andLone 
Star  Co.  1 


Lone  Star  Salt  Co.  1 


Lone  Star  Co.  i 

Do. 
Grand  Saline  and 

Lone  Star  Cos. ' 
Kansas  and  Texas  8. 

Co. 

Lone  Star  Co. ' 
Ewing  Salt  Assn. 

Lone  Stari  and  Hutch- 
Kan.  Cos.' 


Lone  Stari  and  Mieh- 
igan  Salt  Works. 


Texas  Salt  Co. 

Grand  Saline  Co. 
Avery  Co. 


Lone  Star  Co. ' 

Ewing  &  Co. ,  St.  Louis. 
Avery  Co.,Bwlng,St. 
Louis. 

Lone  Star  Co.' 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Lone  Star  Co.  1 


Texas  Co. 

Mich,  and  Texas  Cos. 


Lone  Stari  and  Avery 
Cos. 


'  National  Salt  Co. 
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TEXAS— Continued. 


Town. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


a"' 


as^ 


0> 

.2" 

^ 

o^ 

u 

u 

^•^ 

'h 

9, 

O  OJ 

4iS 

I 

^•g 

en  P< 

1 

3 

IS 

M 

H 

$0,589 

80.714 

80.125 

.53 

.65 

.12 

.67 

.671 

.061 

.476 

.575 

.10 

.643 

.679 

.036 

.689 

.66 

.081 

.65 

.75 

.10 

Maker. 


gherman 

Tyler 

Do 

Victoria 

Waco 

Do 

Wichita  Falls 


10,243 


8,069 
8,069 
4,010 
20,686 

20,686 
2,480 


S*  Louis,  Mo., 
and  Grand 
Saline. 

Grand  Saline.. 

....do 

Dallas 

do 

Michigan  and 
Grand  Saline. 


Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


J.  F.  Ewlng,  St.  Louis. 
Lone  Star  Co' 

Do. 

Do. 


Saginaw    and    Lone 
Star  Cos.  i 


UTAH. 


Lehi 

Mount  Pleasant 

Parkaty 

H^leesantgrove . . 

gmithfield 

SpanishFork... 

Springville 


2,719 
2,372 
3,769 
2,460 

1,494 
2,735 


Salt  Lake  City. . 

do 

do 

....do 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

Nephi,  Utah.... 


$0.07 

80.76 

80.90 

$0.08 

.34 

.30 

.90 

.26 

.17 

.75 

1.(K) 

.11 

.07 

.50 

.75 

.18 

(?) 

.50 

.65 

?2.15 

(?) 

.75 

1.00 

(?) 

DeUvered. 

2.30 

.35 

.05 

Sears  Salt  Co. 
Inland  Salt  Co. 
Royal  Curtis  Co. 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Sears  and  Jeremy  Salt 
Co. 


VERMONT. 


Barton  Landing... 

Bellows  Falls 

Bethel 

1,050 

4,337 

1,611 

614 

297 

1,334 
6,266 
1,874 
1,508 
1,540 

1,427 

6,239 

6,289 

500 

1,168 

SUversprings, 
N.Y. 

do 

..do           .    . 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

DeUvered. 

.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

80.48 

■.543 
.671 
.65 
.45 

.45 

.48 

.456 

.46 

.55 

.50 
.48 
.50 
.40 

.50 

80.60 

.943 
.857 
.785 
.80 

.60 

.60 

.556 

.60 

.65 

.60 
.56 
.60 
.60 

.60 

80.12 

.40 
.286 
.136 
.35 

.15 

.02 

.099 

.15 

.10 

.10 
.07 
.10 
.10 

.10 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Bradford.... 

Derbyline  ... 

New  York 

Burlington 

Brighton  Salt  Co. 

Hardwick 

Montpelier..! 

Newport 

New  York  State. 

Burlington 

White    River 
Junction. 

do 

Springlake 

Do 

Northfieia. 

Bandolph 

Eoyalton 

Do. 

aAlbans 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Stowe 

SUversprings, 

N.Y. 
Crystalsprings, 

Do. 

Swanton. . 

Do. 

I- 

VIRGINIA. 


Danville. . 

16,520 
2,471 
3,441 
18,891 
17,427 

85,050 
85,050 

5,161 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

DeUvered. 

80.55 

.40-.50 

.394 

.491 

.60 

.446 
.536 

.436 

80.625 
.50-.65 

.515 
1.00 

.567 

.658 
.75 

.536 

$0,076 

.05-.10 

.061 

.609 

.067 

.112 
.214 

.10 

Farmville ... 

United  Salt  Co.' 

Hampton 

Norfolk 

lynchburg  

Portsmouth  . 

New  York 

National  Dairy  Co. 

Bichmond. 

Do 

Ludlowville, 
N.Y. 

Cayuga  Lake  Co.  i 

Winchester... 

1  National  Salt  Co. 


2  Local  salt. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Is, 

p. 

u 

Town. 

1 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

»-1 

> 

p. 
S 

1^ 

Maker. 

.^■OiS 

s 

1 

s 

1 

M*! 

£ 

f^ 

^ 

tf 

H 

Ballard 

4,668 

Seattle 

$0.03 

'80.425 

$0.50 

SO.  046 

Centralla 

1,600 
781 

Portland 

.20 
.10 

.50 
1.12 

.90 
1.30 

.20 
.08 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 
English. 
Do. 

Bayenport  . 

1,000 
1,737 

Seattle  .      -.    . 

Delivered. 

1.06 

1.40 

.34 

EUensmirg 

do 

.25 

1.425 

.80 

.125 

Hnfjni(i.Tn 

2,600 
584 

...  do 

Delivered. 

.712 

.70 

.012 

National  Salt  Co 

Hwaco 

Portland 

.175 

.75 

.85 

—.075 

English. 

Montesano 

1,194 

San  Francisco . . 

.10 

1.30 

.40 

Higgins. 

4,082 

do 

.15 

.60 

.75 

PortTownsend 

3,443 

do 

.175 

.975 

1.30 

.15 

Federal  Salt  Co. 

Snohomish 

2,101 

Seattle 

.06 

.725 

.90 

.115 

Spokane 

36,848 

Delivered. 

1.05 

1.20 

.15 

Do. 

Do 

36,848 

Salt  Lake 

Delivered. 

1.02 

1.30 

.28 

37,714 

Delivered. 

.75 

.90 

.15 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


2,560   Delivered.  $0.692 $0.736 $0,044  Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 


WISCONSIN.!! 


Appleton . 
Arcadia  . . 
Barronelt. 

Beloit 

Berlin 


Burlington . 
Cedarbuig.. 

Chilton 

Darlington  . 
Elkhom 


Greenbay.. 
Hartford  . . 
Horlcon . . . 

Hudson 

JanesvlUe . 


Kenosha  .. 
Lancaster  . 
Madison... 


Marinette  . . . 
Menominee  . 


Milwaukee . . . 
Mineralpoint . 

Necedah. 

Oconto 

Onalaska 


Prairie  dn  Chien . 

Princeton 

Beedsburg 

Richland  Center  . 
Ripon 


River  Falls 

Sheboygan  

Sturgeon  Bay. . 

Wausau 

West  Superior . 


15,085 
1,273 


10,436 
4,489 

2,526 
1,626 
1,460 
1,808 
1,731 

18,684 
1,632 
1,376 
8,259 

13,185 

11,606 
2,403 
19,164 

16, 195 
5,655 

28.^315 
2,991 
1,209 
5,646 
1,368 

3,232 
1,202 
2,225 
2,321 
3,818 

2,008 

1,301 

3,372 

12,354 


Greenbay. 
Ashland... 


Milwaukee . 

do 

Chicago 


Milwaukee . 


Duluth . 


Chicago 

Milwaukee . 


Milwaukee . 


Milwaukee . 

do 

Greenbay. . . 
Milwaukee . 


....do 

Sheboygan  . 
Milwatikee , 

....do 

New  York . . 


St.  Paul. 


Greenbay. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?$0.09 
Delivered. 

?.20 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.014 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.043 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.14 
Delivered. 

?.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


.518 
8.321 
.482 
.482 

.482 
.464 
.382 
.463 
.500 

.500 
.463 
.536 
.500 
.482 

.447 
.518 
.536 

.357 
.500 

.447 
.510 
.464 
=  .257 
.518 

.485 
.393 
.463 
.482 


.463 
.447 
.447 
.500 
.500 


464  $0,035 

554 

126 
054 
018 


.447 
.536 
.500 


.536 
.482 
.428 
.500 
.536 

.571 
.482 
.671 
.536 
.518 

.500 
.536 


.447 
.571 

.463 
.553 
.536 
.393 

.671 

.536 
.428 
.500 
.!518 
.500 

.500 
.500 
.482 
.600 
.671 


.054 
?.018 

.046 
?.037 

.036 

.071 
.019 
.035 
.036 


?.053 
.018 
.953 

.090 
.071 

.016 
.043 
.072 
.093 
.053 

.051 
.035 
.037 


(?) 

.053 

7.065 


.071 


National  Salt  Co. 


Ashland  Co. 
Beloit  Lumber  Co. 


National  Salt  Co. 
L.  J.  Pettit  &  Co. 
Spragne,  Warner  &  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Michigan  Salt  Co. 


L.J.  Pettit  &  Co. 
Brand  &  Hardin,  S 
naw. 

National  Salt  Co. 


L.J.  Pettit  &  Co. 

Do. 
Hulburt. 


National  Salt  Co. 
L.  J.  Pettit  (StCo. 


Diamond  Crystal  Co^ 

Do. 
Michigan  Salt  Co. 


'  Several  dealers  state  that  a  very  great  increase  in  price  had  occurred  within  a  few  months, 
pnces  are  probably  on  earlier  purchases. 

s  Freight  rates  In  this  state  nneatinned.    .qpa  n  775 UEiobablSLan  earlier  purchase. 
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WYOMING. 


911 


^       Town. 

s 

1 

SWpping  point, 
when  stated. 

i 
I 

.2   M 

1 
P. 

M 

1 

Maker. 

634 

14,087 

8,207 

4,363 

1,659 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

Hutchinson 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

do 

Michigan 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

$0,546 
.536 
.75 
.72 
.75 

SO.  65 
.679 
.90 
.75 
.90 

80.105 
.143 
.15 
.03 
.15 

Inland  Salt  Co. 

Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.i 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Rock  Springs 

Do. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  i 

>  National  Salt  Co. 


tsci  , 


■J.0     -. 


S30'- 
Ll.B 


im 


#1^ 


SECURITIES  OF  UNTDUSTRIAL  COMBmATIOl^S 
AND  RAILROADS 


i  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commission  by  Jeremiah  W. 
Jetiki,  expert  agent,  with  the  assistance  of  E.  W.  Kemmerer  and  J.  A.  Tillinghast. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  securities  of  the  larger  industrial  combinations  have 
absorbed  the  investment  of  so  much  capital  that  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  these 
securities  has  seemed  advisable.  Generally  speaking,  the  so-called  industrials  have 
been  favorites  in  stock  speculation,  though  the  greater  portion  of  the  capital  in  their 
original  securities  had  been  conservatively  invested  and  is  still  held  by  the  same 
people.  To  measure  as  carefully  as  possible  by  statistical  methods,  especially  the 
use  of  charts,  the  stock  market  estimates  of  these  securities  during  the  period  before 
the  operations  of  the  new  companies  were  or  could  become  well  known,  and  thus  to 
show  how  speculation  thrives  upon  mystery  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
legally  required  publicity,  is  the  object  of  this  presentation. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  seemed  proper  to  present  a  statement  of  the  marlret  courses 
of  some  of  the  principal  railroad  securities — many  of  them  for  a  longer  period — not 
for  comparison,  for  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  compare  new  securities  and  exper- 
imental conditions  with  old  securities  and  settled  conditions,  but  rather  to  show  the 
effect  of  natural  causes  and  of  legislative  or  other  public  action  upon  all  securities, 
and  to  show  how  any  new  movement,  like  the  "community  of  interest "  plan  of  con- 
solidation, immediately  causes  wide  fluctuations  in  hitherto  comparatively  steady 


The  charts  show  the  weekly  sales  and  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  obtained 
during  the  week  of  twenty-three  of  the  leading  industrial  stocks  on  the  New  York 
market,  with  corresponding  figures  for  the  sales  and  prices  of  the  securities  of  eleven 
railroads.  To  make  the  comparison  as  direct  as  possible,  charts  of  these  fluctuations 
in  prices  and  sales  have  been  made,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  readily  catch  the 
situation  at  any  specific  date. 


LISTING   OF  STOCKS. 


Before  stocks  of  any  company  are  offered  for  sale  upon  the  exchange  either  as 
listed  or  unlisted  securities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  company  make  a  statement  of  its 
organization  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  exchange.  Regularly  statements  regard- 
'Bg  the  amount  of  stock  authorized,  the  amount  actually  issued,  together  with  the 
general  plan  of  organization  of  the  company,  the  nature,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
extent  of  the  properties  owned  by  the  company,  the  nature  of  any  obligations  under 
which  the  company  may  have  placed  itself,  and  other  similar  information  is  thus 
furnished  to  the  exchange  and  indirectly  to  investors.  Such  information,  however, 
IS  to  a  considerable  extent  formal  and  the  report  of  the  committee  in  favor  of  admis- 
sion to  the  exchange  affords  slight  security  regarding  the  actual  values  of  the  proper- 
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rfred  with  the  amount  of  stock  issued,  beyond  what  may  appear  from 
^orts  of  appraisers  or  such  other  information  as  the  board  of  directors  may 

INCREASE  OF  8ECUE1T1ES  ON   THE   MAEKBT. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  comments  have  been  made  regarding  the 
very  great  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  industrial  properties.  It  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  by  many  that  this  was  some  evidence  of  a  great  increase  in  the  actual 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  interests.  Others  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
capitalization  was  purely  a  paper  capitalization  without  a  sufficient  basis  of  actual 
values.  It  is  important  to  see  somewhat  accurately  just  what  these  newly-formed 
combinations  with  their  large  capitalizations  signify  in  the  field  of  industrial  invest- 
ment. 

If  a  new  industrial  combination  in  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  corporation  is  made 
up  either  by  individuals  or  partnerships,  this  signifies,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  that  a  certain  amount  of  property  which  was  formerly  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  individuals  is,  under  the  corporation,  represented  by  stock  cer- 
tificates which  may  readily  be  transferred  from  hand  to  band,  and  the  property 
becomes  thus  capitalized  for  investment  by  the  general  public.  There  is  really  an 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country  held  open  for  investment,  although  not  of 
necessity  any  addition  to  the  actual  manufacturing  capital  of  the  country,  the  tan- 
gible means  of  production.  ^ 

If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  when  an  individual  combination  is  formed,  the  con- 
stituent members  have  previously  existed  in  the  form  of  corporations  with  their 
stocks  purchasable  by  the  general  public,  the  new  combination  may  buy  up  with  its 
stocks  the  separate  plants  of  the  constituent  companies.  Those  companies  may  then 
dissolve  and  their  stocks  are  removed  from  the  market.  It  may  be  that  the  total 
amount  of  stock  available  for  investment  by  the  general  public  has  not  been  changed. 
That  which  formerly  existed  as  the  stocks  of  the  constituent  companies  has  simply 
been  replaced  by  the  stock  of  the  new  combination.  Of  course  if,  in  the  transfer  of 
stocks,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  increase  the  total  capitalization  on  account  of 
added  benefits  which  it  is  presumed  might  come  from  the  combination,  or  from  less 
worthy  reasons,  the  capitalization  has  been  increased  by  the  difference  between  these 
total  amounts,  but  no  more.  The  actual  productive  capital  in  distinction  from  the 
capitalization  is  not  increased  at  all.  This  assumes  that,  after  the  combination  has 
been  effected,  the  various  constituent  companies  are  dissolved  as  separate  organi- 
zations. 

The  third  form  of  combination,  and  the  form  which  has  been  taken  by  several  of 
the  largest  corporations,  is  somewhat  different  and  apparently  involves  a  decided 
increase  in  capitalization.  For  example,  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  Distilling 
Company  of  America,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were  each  of  them  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  stock  corporations  previously  existing.  A  new  central  stock  ' 
company  was  formed  whose  stocks  were  exchanged,  in  an  agreed-upon  ratio,  for 
those  of  the  separate  companies,  and  the  central  corporation  became  the  owner  of  ■ 
practically  all  of  the  stocks  of  its  constituent  companies.  Those  companies,  however, 
remained  in  existence. 

In  these  cases,  of  course,  the  total  amount  of  stock  was  practically  doubled;  but, 
again,  the  amount  of  stock  available  for  investment  by  the  general  public  was 
increased  only  to  a  slight  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  central  corporation  bought  up 
substantially  all  of  the  stock  of  the  different  companies  and  held  it  in  its  treasury,  \ 
•  not  putting  it  upon  the  general  market.     When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  very 
great  increase  in  capitalization  by  combinations  during  the  last  years,  running  up  to  ^ 
$6,000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000,  we  may  readily  see  that  there  is  often  a  misunder-  . 
standing  regarding  the  significance  of  these  issues.     If,  through  the  combination,  as 
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,rge  an  amount  of  shares  is  withdrawn  from  the  market  as  is  put  on  the  market, 
le  general  investing  public  is  little  affected  thereby.  If  property  formerly  owned 
y  individuals  and  partnerships  is  made  available  to  the  public  by  being  put  into 
le  form  of  corporations,  so  far  as  the  process  is  financially  a  sound  one,  the  range  of 
ivestments  has  increased. 

INFLUENCES  AFFECTING  SALES   AND  PRICES. 

Genercd  causes. — An  examination  of  the  charts  will  show  that  the  volume  of 
lie  sales  of  stocks  of  different  companies  varies  greatly  at  different  times.  If  the 
ifferent  charts  are  compared  carefully,  one  with  the  other,  it  will  generally  be  seen 
bat  the  volume  of  sales  in  the  different  companies  is  likely  to  increase  or  decrease  at 
bout  the  same  time,  although  there  will  frequently  be  separate  fluctuations  for  indi- 
idual  corporations.  This  signifies,  what  is  commonly  understood  by  business  men, 
hat  there  are  certain  general  causes  affecting  the  condition  of  the  entire  market 
fhich  are  likely  to  affect  the  number  of  sales  made  and  the  prices  of  all  securities. 
There  are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  each  individual  company  special 
nfluences  which  tend  to  affect  its  securities  with  little  reference  to  others  on  the 
narket. 

Causes  which  affect  the  prices  of  stocks  naturally  affect  their  sales.  Favorable 
mditions  which  tend  to  advance  prices  of  securities  will,  in  most  cases,  be  accom- 
sanied  by  increased  salea;  while  unfavorable  conditions,  although  depressing  prices, 
nay  readily  increase  the  number  of  sales  of  stocks. 

The  leading  general  influences  affecting  the  stock  market  are  so  familiar  as  scarcely 
to  need  inention.  Aside  from  the  state  of  prosperity  or  depression  in  the  business 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  favorable  or  unfavorable  business  conditions  in  particular 
sections  of  the  country,  or  in  particular  branches  of  industry,  naturally  affect  greatly 
Ihe  stocks  of  corporations  whose  business  depends  upon  those  conditions.  The  sales 
and  prices  of  the  securities  of  railroads  which  especially  handle  the  grain  crop  vary 
greatly  with  agricultural  conditions.  Similarly  the  securities  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions are  naturally  influenced  greatly  by  conditions  which  increase  or  decrease  the 
demand  for  their  products.  Thus  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  steel  rails  and 
other  steel  products  in  1899  increased  the  sales  of  the  securities  of  the  various  iron 
and  steel  corporations  and  raised  their  price;  while  the  report  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  the  market  in  April,  1900,  especially  in  connection  with  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  also  increased  the  sales  of  these  stocks  while  depressing  their 
price.  Whether  reports  regarding  the  conditions  of  business  are  true  or  false  makes 
comparatively  little  difference  for  the  time  being  in  the  effect  on  securities,  so  long 
as  they  are  believed  by  the  holders  or  would-be  buyers. 

Political  conditions,  especially  when  changes  in  l^islation  or  policy  are  likely  to 
occur  which  will  affect  business,  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  stock  market. 
Tlius,  it  is  quite  generally  true  that,  previous  to  a  Presidential  election  or  even  a 
Congressional  election,  the  stock  market  becomes  unusually  sensitive,  either  because 
investors  fear  unfavorable  changes  or  hope  for  better  conditions  of  business.  The 
I'ear  among  capitalists  that  a  change  in  the  money  standard  might  be  made,  led  to  a 
Tery  sharp  decline  in  the  prices  of  stocks,  both  of  railroads  and  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions, in  1893,  while  the  same  effect  was  shown  in  a  slighter  degree  in  1896.  Pros- 
pective tariff  legislation  has  at  times  affected  the  general  stock  market  favorably  or 
unfavorably,  while  its  influence  is  still  more  conspicuous  upon  the  stocks  of  certain 
special  companies  whose  products  will  be  particularly  affected  by  tariff  changes. 
"Oposed  changes  in  the  tariff  on  refined  sugar  have  greatly  influenced  the  sales  and 
Ibices  of  the  stocks  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  National  Lead 
™nipany  affords  another  example,  and  an  examination  of  the  charts  at  periods  of 
tariff  legislation  will  show  still  other  ipstances.     It  is,  of  course,  well 
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known  that  an  outbreak  of  war,  or  the  rumor  of  one,  makes  its  influence  felt  in 
depressing  the  prices  of  stocks,  while  the  coming  of  peace  after  war  expenditures  has 
usually  the  opposite  effect.  Still  other  examples  of  influences  of  a  general  nature 
affecting  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  may  be  readily  called  to  mind. 

Another  influence,  general  in  its  effect  on  stocks  but  often  purely  local  and  tempo- 
rary, is  the  condition  of  the  money  market.  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  the  rate  of 
interest  for  call  loans  is  high,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  increased  sales  of  stocks  for  pur- 
poses of  liquidation.  If  the  cause  of  the  higher  money  market  is  external,  there  ia 
likely  also  to  be  from  other  individuals  a  lessened  demand  for  stocks.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  cause  of  the  increased  rate  may  be  in  itself  purely  local; 
and  caused  by  the  very  great  demand  for  stocks.  In  either  case  there  is  likely  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  increase  of  sales,  but  in  the  first  the  tendency  is  toward 
lower  prices  and  in  the  latter  toward  higher  prices. 

Special  causes. — Examples  may  be  given  of  certain  special  causes  affecting  chieflji 
individual  companies. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  sharp  break  in  the  price  of  American  Stee 
and  Wire  stocks  in  April,  1900,  with  the  corresponding  very  great  increase  in  sales. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  waa  something,  of  course,  that  affected  particularly 
only  that  one  company — the  stoppage  of  the  mills  and  the  report  that  there  had  beei 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  goods.  This  report  regarding  that  individua 
company,  while  affecting  its  stocks  most,  was  nevertheless  an  influence  towarc 
weakening  the  stocks  of  many  other  industrial  companies,  especially  those  engagec 
in  the  same  line  of  manufacture. 

The  chart  of  the  American  Malting  Company  shows,  early  in  1900,  the  effect  6' 
alleged  injudicious  management  and  of  rumors  of  conditions  even  of  bankruptcy"' 
which  affected  both  the  prices  and  the  sales  of  stocks.  ~. 

In  several  instances  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com" 
pany  rumors  of  a  change  in  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  rumors  of  probable  ~ 
consolidations  with  competing  companies,  the  action  of  Government  officials  in  thi 
direction  of  threats  of  legal  attacks  upon  the  company,  and  other  causes  of  a  simila 
nature,  are  seen  to  have  lead  to  very  greatly  increased  sales,  as  well  as  to  somewha; 
extreme  fluctuations  of  prices.  ^ 

The  United  States  Kubber  Company  shows,  both  in  the  extent  of  sales  of  stocks  am; 
in  the  prices,  similar  fluctuations,  resulting  from  proposed  consolidations  with  ethe  ; 
companies,  and  particularly,  perhaps,  from  actual  sales  of  goods  and  prospectiv  ■ 
changes  in  the  condition  of  business  due  to  unfavorable  seasons. 

Very  few  facts  indeed  regarding  the  methods  of  promotion  of  the  industrials  hav 
been  made  public. ,   Few  people,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  management . 
are  able  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  values  of  the  properties  owned  b; 
any  one  of  the  industrial  companies,  or  even  of  their  exact  earnings.    Speculativ  ■ 
cliques  apparently  not  infrequently  have  been  connected  with  the  management  of  th 
companies  themselves,  so  that  to  them  alone  was  available  any  knowledge  regardin ,, 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  business.     In  many  instances  the  work  of  these  insid  ,i 
cliques  is  clearly  noticeable  in  the  charts.     In  March,  1894,  for  example,  a  very  note, 
worthy  movement  in  the  price  of  sugar  stocks  could  be  ascribed  by  the  financiS;^ 
papers  only  to  manipulation  by  the  insiders.     Other  instances  in  that  same  company^ 
in  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in  the  Cotton  Oil  Company,  may  be  found  b;, 
special  examination  of  the  charts.    Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Silve.^^ 
Company,  many  of  the  leading  stockholders  were  said  to  have  placed  their  stock, , 
into  a  pool  whose  managers  agreed  to  sell  it  for  not  less  than  30  before  a  certain  flxei, 
date.     Before  that  time  buying  and  selling  among  themselves  by  the  pool  manager^' 
kept  the  prices  up  to  from  30  to  37,  without,  however,  convincing  the  public  tha^^ 
the  stocks  were  a  good  subject  for  investment.     On  the  termination  of  the  pool  ther*' 
was  a  sudden  drop  in  prices,  so  that  within  a  comparatively  few  days  the  stock^ 
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old  for  only  11  and  afterwards  declined  still  further.  The  cooperation  of  the  inside 
Smipulators  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  holding  of  the  price  so  high  until  the  end  of 
ie  agreed  upon  period.  The  weakness,  however,  in  that  special  casewas  caused 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  date  fixed,  according  to  the  best  accounts  available,  the 
former  holders  had  not  succeeded  in  actually  lessening  their  holdings  at  all.' 

EAENINGS. 

The  relative  sensitiveness  of  industrial  stocks  as  regards  both  sales  and  prices,  comes 
naturally  enough  from  the  facts  that  as  yet  they  are  comparatively  little  known  to 
^investors;  that  many  of  them,  because  they  were  new,  have  been  put  upon  the 
market  largely  for  speculative  purposes  in  the  first  instance;  that,  as  yet  they  have 
not  as  a  rule  been  tested  by  a  period  of  depression  with  the  consequent  liquidation 
and  reorganization,  and  that  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  industrials  is 
I  more  secret  than  those  in  the  management  of  the  railroads. 
So  far  as  earnings  go  as  a  basis  for  price  making,  the  industrials  for  the  last  year 
or  two  compare  very  favorably  indeed  with  the  railroads.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  Mr.  Charles  E.  Flint  has  made  a  comparison  for  the  year 
1900  ol  the  earnings  of  47  of  the  more  prominent  industrials  with  those  of  37  rail- 
Sads.  This  comparison  shows  on  the  average  an  earning  of  13.6  per  cent  on  the 
ffiarket  value  of  the  industrial  stocks  and  of  7.44  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the 
total  capitalization;  to  be  compared  with  4.85  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  on 
both  the  market  value  and  the  par  of  total  capitalization.  From  these  figures  it 
muld  be  expected,  other  things  equal,  that  the  prices  of  industrial  stocks  would 
iittid  far  higher  on  the  market  than  those  of  railroads.  We  may,  however,  find 
instances  of  industrials  paying  dividends  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent  on  their  stocks  which 
ran  he  bought  for  less  than  par,  while  railroad  securities  paying  a  similar  rate  of  div- 
idends would  sell  for  nearly  or  quite  200. 

THE  CHARTS. 

In  each  of  the  charts  representing  the  securities  of  industrial  combinations  or  of 
ilroads,  the  highest  prices  of  preferred  stock,  in  case  such  stock  has  been  issued,  are 
represented  from  week  to  week  by  a  heavy  continuous  line,  while  the  lowest  prices 
preferred  stock  are  represented  by  a  heavy  broken  line.     The  highest  price  of 
ffimon  stock  is  represented  by  a  lighter  continuous  line,  and  the  lowest  price  by  a 
r  broken  line.    The  lines  are  named  also  on  each  chart  to  make  clear  to  what 
thsy  refer.    Where  a  single  line  only  is  given,  only  one  form  of  stock,  common  stock, 
Of  necessity  the  base  lines  of  the  scales  of  the  prices  of  stocks  have  been 
e  somewhat  different  in  different  cases,  since  the  general  range  of  prices  in  the 
of  some  corporations  is  so  much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  others  that  the 
tions  of  all  could  not  be  clearly  represented  on  the  same  basis.    The  distance 
Between  the  lines  representing  the  prices  is  the  same  in  each  case. 
The  number  of  shares  of  preferred  stock  sold  each  week  is  represented  by  a  soUd 
vertical  line  or  column,  and  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  by  an.  open  col- 
1^1  with  diagonal  hatching.     In  cases  where  only  one  kind  of  stock  exists,  the 
Wmnns  representing  weekly  sales  are  solid.     The  sales,  both  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  are  represented  on  the  same  base  for  each  week.    Ordinarily  the  sales 
,  jj  wmmon  stock  are  much  larger  than  those  of  preferred  stock,  so  that  the  lighter 
*  ''W  representing  them  extends  above  the  heavy  line.     In  such  case,  however,  the 
I  ™onnt  of  sales  is  represented  by  the  entire  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  diagram  to 
J  ^^"^  ^^^  lighter  column.     In  some  instances  the  sales  of  preferred  stock  exceed 
f^Me  of  common  stock,  when  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  that  just  indicated  is 
■T-    In  a  few  cases  the  sales  during  particular  periods  are  so  great  as  to  reach 
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beyond  the  top  of  the  chart.  Such  figures  are  either  indicated  by  doubling  th( 
and  bringing  them  back  down  from  the  top  of  the  chart,  or  by  printing  the  f 
reached  at  the  top  of  the  chart.  The  scales  for  the  amount  of  sales  are  neces 
very  different  in  case  of  different  companies,  since  otherwise  a  clear  indicat: 
the  sharpness  of  the  variations  would  not  be  practicable.  The  scales  are  indi 
on  each  diagram. 

With  the  charts  printed  is  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization  of 
company  and  a  compact  account  of  the  reasons  for  the  leading  fluctuation! 
appear.  The  reasons  are  taken  mostly  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chro 
though  in  special  cases  there  are  other  sources  of  information.  Of  course,  m 
the  facts  exhibited  have  been  known  to  individuals  before,  but  the  range  o: 
tuations  and  sales  as  shown  is  very  striking;  and  the  charts  will  reward  detailed 
by  any  one  interested  in  the  subject.  No  such  exhibit,  it  is  thought,  has  made 
a  study  possible  heretofore. 

SECURITIES   OF   INDUSTBIAIi  CORPORATIONS. 

THE  lEON  AND  STEEL  GROUP. 

What  is  commonly  known  among  stock-exchange  circles  as  the  "iron  and 
group"  consists  of  the  following  companies.  Their  dates  of  incorporatioi 
amounts  of  preferred  and  common  stock  are  given. 

All  of  these  corporations,  except  the  Pressed  Steel  Oar  Company,  enter© 
United  States  Steel  Company  in  February  and  March,  1901,  and  their  stocks 
withdrawn  from  the  general  market,  practically  all  of  them  being  bought  up  h 
new  combination.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  also  took  in  at  the  out8( 
Carnegie  Company  and  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  which  are  not  inc 
in  the  diagrams.  Later  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  Lake  Superior  Co 
dated  Iron  Mines  were  also  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
latter  issued  $304,000,000  worth  of  bonds  in  exchange  for  bonds  and  part  of  the 
of  the  Carnegie  Company,  while  up  to  September,  1901,  it  had  issued  $457,581,1 
preferred  stock  and  $463,567,019  of  common  stock. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. — Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  J< 
acquired  control  of  a  number  of  companies  either  by  direct  ownership  or  possi 
of  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  authorized  in  each  case.  Authorized  i 
$50,000,000  of  common  and  $40,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred;  outs 
ing  on  February  1,  1899,  $47,100,000  of  common  and  $38,150,000  of  preferred, 
earnings  of  the  companies  consolidated  were  the  year  previous  sufficient  to  pay 
cent  on  preferred  and  3  J  per  cent  on  common. 

American  Tin  Plate  Company. — Incorporated  December  15, 1898;  consolidat 
per  cent  of  all  the  tin-plate  mills  in  the  United  States.  Stock  authorized,  $30,0C 
of  common  and  $20, 000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred ;  outstanding  $46,321 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  January  13, 189£ 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business;  capacity  is  about  100  of  the  largest  cars  pei 
Stock,  $12,500,000  common  "and  $12,500,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferre 
outstanding. 

National  Steel  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  February  27,  1899; 
mated  annual  capacity  in  tin-plate  bars,  sheet  bars,  and  steel  billets  1,800,000 
and  of  its  blast  furnaces,  1,600,000  tons.  Stock,  $32,000,000  of  common  and  $27 
000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  (as  to  dividends  and  assets),  all  outstan 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  April  14, 
annual  product,  700,000  tons  of  finished  articles  and  200,000  tons  of  pig  iron.    | 
$19,000,000  of  common  and  $14,000,000  of  preferred,  all  outstanding. 

National  Tube  Company.— Transitionally  the  United  States  Tube  Companj 
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amended  charter  was  filed  in  New  Jersey  June  27,  1899;  is  a  consolidation  of  all 
leading  wrought-iron  pipe  and  tube  manufacturers,  and  represents  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  business  in  the  country;  aggregate  aimual  output  1,100,000  tons.  Stock, 
$40,000,000  common  and  $40,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred. 

Federal  Stbel  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  September  9,  1898,  with 
liberal  powers;  consolidation  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  Elgin,  Joliet,  and  Eastern  Railroad,  also  owns  entire  stock  of  the 
Lorain  Steel  Company  and  the  Johnson  Company.  Authorized  stock,  $100,000,000 
each  of  common  and  preferred;  stock  outstanding,  $46,484,000  common  and  $53,260,- 

000  of  6  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred. 

The  enormous  aggregate  stock  of  these  seven  companies  was  all  floated  within  a 

period  of  less  than  a  year,  principally  during  the  first  half  of  1899,  but  under  three 

separate  managements.     Naturally,  whatever  general  conditions  of  all  industries  or 

of  the  iron  or  steel  industries  affected  any  one  of  them  were  apt  to  influence  all  alike, 

and  the  charts  show  clearly  that  such  was  the  fact.     Furthermore,  in  the  minds  of 

the  stock-buying  public,   any  specific  news,   whether  favorable   or  unfavorable, 

regarding  one  of  the  group,  tended  to  advance  or  depress  the  stocks  of  all,  even 

though  the  conditions  did  not  directly  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  other  companies. 

Upon  examination  and  comparison  of  the  charts,  we  find  that  both  the  common 

and  preferred  stocks  of  all  the  companies  in  the  group  exhibit  coincident  move- 

I  ment,  in  general,  throughout  the  period  under  review.     At  times  the  movements 

i  are  referable  to  general  causes,  quite  external  to  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and 

agam  their  cause  is  found  to  be  largely  arising  out  of  conditions  in  that  business  itself. 

Krst  of  all,  a  period  of  higher  stock  prices,  accompanied  by  much  larger  sales  than 

^the  average  in  both  common  and  preferred  stocks,  is  observable,  ranging  from  some 

i  time  in  February  till  April,  1899.    This  was  the  time  when  the  floating  of  several  of 

these  great  iron  and  steel  companies  was  taking  place,  as  well  as  of  other  industrial 

1  enterprises.  The  advance  in  prices  was  based  upon  the  bright  outlook  for  business  of 
all  kinds  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  elections  in  November  preceding, 
hut  especially,  perhaps,  upon  the  vast  developments  taking  place  in  our  home  and  for- 
eign commerce.  The  stock  market  was  buoyant,  the  demand  for  stocks  for  investment 
by  the  outside  public  was  strong  and  constant,  and  the  industrials  were  a  novelty 
attracting  much  attention,  pushed,  as  they  were,  by  all  the  arts  of  promoters.  Under 
such  conditions  prices  ruled  high  for  a  time,  and  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange 
were  enormous  in  the  aggregate.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  iron  and  steel  compa- 
nies specifically,  their  business  appeared  prosperous  and  their  outlook  remarkably 

{hopeful,  so  that  their  stocks  were  bought  freely  at  good  prices.  According  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  demand  for  steel  rails,  for 

[instance,  was  unparalleled. 

j:  But  the  almost  inevitable  result  soon  followed.  Speculation  was  overdone.  The 
enormous  activity  on  the  market  had  involved  an  immense  amount  of  borrowing 

I  and  lending,  of  which  an  ever  increasing  portion  had  been  based  upon  industrial 
stocks  as  collateral.     By  about  the  middle  of  April,  matters  had  reached  a  point 

I  wherecautious,  conservative  men  began  to  contract  operations,  and  money  lenders  com- 
menced discriminating  against  industrial  stocks  as  collateral,  which  of  course  tended 

I  to  discredit  them  and  arouse  fears  in  connection  with  them.     Immediately  the  more 

[timid  endeavored -to  unload  and  contract  their  holdings  of  industrial  shares,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  by  May  heavy  declines  had  set  in  and  prices  descended  to 

I  lower  levels.  A  tightening  of  the  money  market  just  at  the  time  also  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate the  downward  movement. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  general  causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  movement 
11  question,  and  as  the  iron  and  steel  business  continued  good,  with  no  news  given 
lit  of  a  discouraging  character,  we  may  conclude  that  special  inside  matters  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  it. 
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On  referring  again  to  the  charts,  a  pretty  general  recovery  to  some  degree  ie  seeri 
to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  whole  group  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  yeai 
(July-September).  The  market  generally  became  much  strengthened  and  men 
hopeful  during  July  as  the  result  of  good  reports  from  the  corn  and  wheat  cropi 
of  the  country.  During  August,  the  crop  promise  continued  favorable,  money  wai 
easier,  and  the  industrial  outlook  became  distinctly  brighter.  The  reports  of  expand^ 
ing  railway  earnings  came  in  as  a  specially  stimulating  factor.  While  there  was  n( 
news  as  to  the  iron  and  steel  companies  specifically,  they  naturally  benefited  by  th( 
generally  improved  prospects,  and  their  stocks  recovered  strength  proportionateh 
and  became  somewhat  more  active  on  the  market. 

Beginning  sooner  or  later  in  September,  however,  a  notable  decline  in  prices  se' 
in,  and  continued  almost  without  cessation  till  very  near  or  quite  the  close  of  1899 
Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  special  news  from  the  "inside"  as  to  the  iron  and  stee 
prospects,  and  ether  stocks  with  hardly  an  exception  suffered  more  or  less  declirn 
during  the  period  in  question,  this  event  must  be  explained  by  general  causes.  No 
was  there  any  dearth  of  forces  tending  to  depress  the  stock  exchange.  Thegatherini 
war  cloud  in  South  Africa,  with  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  October,  the  die 
turbed  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  this,  the  strained  financial  aitua! 
tion  there,  indicated,  for  example,  by  a  rise  twice  in  one  week  of  the  Bank  of  England';) 
discount  rate  (in  October),  and  leading  to  a  tight  money  market  everywhere,  al! 
following  fast  upon  the  leaking  out  of  information  regarding  bad  and  unscrupulou 
management  in  at  least  one  of  the  industrial  companies  (see  American  Malting  Comi 
pany) ,  led  to  demoralization  of  the  stock  market  and  a  panicky  feeling.  This  finalTJ 
culminated,  on  December  18,  in  the  severest  panic  known  for  years.  Stocks  of  a! 
kinds,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  were  thrown  upon  the  market  in  feverish  haste,  am 
prices  in  every  direction  reached  the  lowest  level  of  the  year. 

Thus  the  penalty  was  paid  for  overdoing  the  movement  to  float  industrial  stocks  oi 
the  market  during  1899,  and  for  certain  illegitimate  attempts  to  keep  up  prices  c" 
stock  by  declaring  dividends  never  really  earned  (as  had  been  done  by  the  America; 
Molding  Company),  and  other  equally  dishonest  deceptions  of  the  public.  Sue! 
deceptions  were  the  more  easy  to  practice  by  reason  of  the  secrecy  maintained  b 
many  of  the  industrial  companies  regarding  the  inside  condition  of  their  affairs,  an'i' 
the  impossibility  of  securing  the  legitimate  information  to  which  investors  in  thei 
stocks  would  seem  to  have  been  entitled,  if  not  the  general  public.  In  marked  cor 
trast  with  this  is  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  autumn  c 
1901,  which,  it  is  hoped,  marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  solidity  and  accountabilitj 
for  all  of  the  well-founded  industrials. 

The  panic  once  over,  there  came  inevitably  some  recovery  of  prices,  with  th 
gradual  restoration  of  normal  conditions;  but  the  blow  had  been  a  severe  and  costl 
one,  and  even  the  iron  and  steel  stocks,  though  the  business  behind  them  had  ever, 
appearance  of  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition,  did  not  regain  by  a  distinct  margi 
the  average  level  of  prices  for  1899.  The  public  was  slow  in  gathering  fresh  conf 
dence  in  the  soundness  and  value  of  industrial  securities. 

Just  as  matters  seemed  ripe,  however,  for  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  iro 
and  steel  stocks,  based  upon  apparently  prosperous  trade  conditions  in  the  ea^' 
spring  of  1900,  there  came  an  unexpected  blow  in  the  action  of  the  American  Stei 
and  Wire  Company.  On  April  16  it  was  announced  that  a  number  of  mills  beloni 
ing  to  that  company  were  to  be  shut  down.  At  the  same  time  an  interview  with  tl 
chairman  of  the  company  was  published,  giving  out  gloomy  prognostications  as  ti; 
the  prospects  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  effect  upon  all  the  iron  and  st& 
stocks  was  immediate  and  great.  Reference  to  the  chart  shows  for  all  members  > 
the  group  a  rapid  and  heavy  decline  in  prices  of  stock,  lasting  till  midsumme 
before  a  turn  for  the  better  appeared.  ^ 

Commenting  retrospectively  upon  this  state  of  things  during  the  middle  of  1900,  tl 
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Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  says  editorially:"  "Events  have  shown  that  the 
condition  referred  to  was  simply  a  halt  in  a  state  of  exceptional  trade  activity — a 
halt  occasioned  by  the  previous  excessive  inflation  of  mercantile  prices,  which,  had 
it  proceeded  much  further,  must  inevitably  have  led  to  serious  disaster  and  to  real  and 
prolonged  industrial  depression  *  *  *.  Financial  and  stock  exchange  circles  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  last  half  of  1899  from  the  excessive  flotation  and  capi- 
talization of  industrial  enterprises,  and  from  the  wild  speculation  in  the  securities  of 
the  same  class  of  undertakings  which  had  distinguished  the  early  part  of  the  year." 
It  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  awakening  came  through  the  action  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  "While,  of  course,  it  was  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  that  the  conditions  referred  to  were  most  conspicuous,  yet  it  was 
soon  seen  that  in  other  departments  the  same  influences  had  been  at  work.  Sharp 
declines  in  prices  followed  the  efforts  to  get  rid  of  unsold  stocks.  *  *  *  The 
downward  movement  was  intensifled  by  the  fact  that  the  Presidential  campaign  came 
in  as  a  disturbing  factor,  putting  an  embargo  for  the  time  being  on  enterprise." 

In  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  April  23,  1900,  a  significant  view  of  the  case  is  given. 
It  is  there  stated  that  "  pretty  general  agreement "  had  been  reached  to  the  effect 
"that  the  market  for  cerfa,in  finished  products  alone  had  been  overstocked,  and  this 
was  traced  in  the  main  to  the  exorbitant  prices  to  which  the  wire  trust  had  marked 
its  goods.  It  was  not  proved  that  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  was  unsound,  that 
production  had  outstripped  consumption,  or  that  profits  of  manufacturing  were 
about  to  disappear.  Rather  would  it  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  reason- 
able men  that  one  or  more  high  officials  of  an  important  company  had  abused  the 
confidence  placed  in  them,  betrayed  their  responsibilities,  and  exploited  their  posi- 
tions for  private  gains  in  the  stock  market." 

Although  this  depression  was  very  prolonged,  yet  it  could  not  be  permanent. 
With  the  growing  assurance  of  McKinley's  reelection,  which  finally  became  realized 
in  November,  with  a  growing  "belief  that  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
would  continue  to  prosper,"  and  a  general  revival  of  enterprise- and  business  enthu- 
siasm, there  developed  rapidly  in  October,  and  culminated  in  November,  a  sharp 
demand  for  industrial  stocks,  "notably  the  iron  and  steel  issues,"  which  caused 
steady  advances  toward  levels  nearly  as  high  as  they  had  ever  been  in  some  instances. 

With  regard  to  exceptional  sales,  it  will  be  observed  on  the  charts  that  the  most 
of  these  took  place  during  the  early  spring  of  1899,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  during  the  last  quarter  of  1900.  .  • 

The  remarkable  activity  shown  by  the  chart  for  the  first-mentioned  period  simply 
reflects  the  fact  that  immense  amounts  of  stock  were  put  on  the  market  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  new  iron  and  steel  companies  just  being  floated,  and  that  there  was 
an  extremely  buoyant  market  with  excessive  speculative  buying  and  selling,  for  such 
was  the  case.  The  industrial  novelties  drew  much  attention  and  interest,  and,  as 
the  times  were  good,  there  was  much  money  for  investment,  creating  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  stocks,  both  for  investment  and  for  purely  speculative  purposes. 
The  iron  and  steel  issues  usually  came  in  for  most  activity  among  the  industrials. 

As  for  the  heavy  sales  recorded  for  all  the  stocks  during  December,  these  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  panic  that  seized  the  stock  market.  It  is  the  endeavors  of 
frightened  holders  of  stock  to  unload  because  of  declines  in  price  that  are  here  plainly 
shown.  The  somewhat  unusual  sales  seen  in  the  chart  for  April,  1900,  and  especially 
the  extraordinary  total  of  transactions  in  American  Steel  and  Wire,  are  explained 
obviously  by  the  flurry  in  the  stock  market  over  the  action  of  the  latter  company, 
already  described  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  member  of  the  iron  and  steel  group  shows  tremendously 
ncreased  sales  during  the  final  quarter  of  1900,  which  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
opposite  forces  from  those  just  now  mentioned.  As  we  have  already  seen,  prices 
began  to  rise  October,  1900,  and  there  came  on  a  season  of  enthusiasm  and  confi- 
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dence  in  the  country's  assured  ipdustrial  prosperity  during  the  near  future  such  as  ifc 
led  to  an  investment  and  speculative  activity  in  many  respects  never  before  paralleled 
on  the  stock  exchange.  Shrewd  operators  bought  heavily  before  the  election,  and 
then  sold  heavily  just  afterwards  in  order  to  realize  profits.  Speculation  became 
extraordinarily  active  on  the  rising  market,  while  buying  by  the  outside  public  for 
investment  was  also  exceptionally  heavy.  Hence,  the  records  of  enormous  activity 
in  the  iron  and  steel  stocks  along  with  many  others  during  the  closing  months  of  1899. 

The  news  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  companies  composing  the  iron  and 
steel  group  became  generally  "known  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1901,  and  during 
the  interval  of  several  weeks  which  was  required  before  the  flnal  exchange  of  stocks 
of  the  old  companies  for  those  of  the  new,  the  prices  of  the  old  stocks  for  the  most  part 
rose  considerably,  especially  such  as  were  to  be  taken  into  the  Steel  Corporation 
under  most  favorable  terms  as  regards  the  basis  of  exchange.  Thus  tlie  preferred 
stock  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  reached  120  in  April  and  the  common 
stock  80.  The  last-quoted  prices  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany were  somewhat  over  100,  as  compared  with  less  than  70  in  the  summer  of  1900. 
The  common  stock  of  this  company,  on  the  other  hand,  fluctuated  rather  sharply 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  even  after  the  announcement  of  the  proposed 
consolidation  it  did  not,  on  the  whole,  increase  in  price.  The  sales  of  Federal  Steel 
stocks  during  January  and  February  were  exceedingly  large.  The  same,  indeed,  ' 
is  true  of  all  of  the  iron  and  steel  group,  and  in  some  instances  the  heavy  trading 
continued  largely  through  the  month  of  March.  i 

The  stocks  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  first  placed  upon  the; 
market  in  the  latter  part  of  March.     The  lowest  price  recorded  up  to  May  wag  42J|' 
for  common  stock,  on  March  28,  and  92|  for  preferred  stock.     The  stocks  steadily! 
rose  in  price  as  the  success  of  the  consolidation  became  more  assured,  until  the  i 
maximum  of  55  for  common  stock  and  101 J  for  preferred  stock  was  reached  on  j 
April  30.    The  securities  of  this  company  fell  greatly  as  the  result  of  the  general  > 
temporary  crash  in  May,  and  although  they  then  recovered  promptly,  the  prolonged 
strike  of  steel  workers  during  the  summer  kept  the  shares  from  advancing  to  the* 
figure  reached  in  April.     The  stocks  during  the  latter  months  of  1901  were  keptf 
quite  uniform  in  value,  and  the  sales  were  not  extremely  large,  common  stock  rang-  \ 
ing  between  40  and  45,  and  preferred  stock  between  90  and  95. 

The  stocks  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  which  did  not  enter  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, show  a  somewhat  rapid  decline  during  the  latter  part  of  1900  and  up  to 
March,  1901,  followed  by  a  rapid  recovery  during  April,  since  which  time  there  haa  , 
been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  price  of  both  preferred  and  common  stocks.  The 
trading  in  the  shares  of  this  company  haa  never  been  large,  as  compared  with  that  in 
many  other  iron  and  steel  securities,  but  was  greater  during  the  first  half  of  1901 
than  at  any  other  period.  ' 

COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

[A  Colorado  corporation,  formed  in  October,  1892,  by  consolidation  ol  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company 
and  the  Colorado  Iron  Company.  Stock,  $2,000,000  of  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  and  oriRi- 
nally  $11,000,000  common,  but  increased  by  an  Issue  of  j6,000,000  later.]  ''i 

* 
This  stock  did  not  figure  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  an  extent  worth 
mentioning  until  March,  1898,  and  not  until  the  close  of  that  year  and  during  the  first 
weeks  of  1899  did  a  movement  occur  requiring  comment  here.  This  movement  con- 
sisted of  a  sharp  advance  in  both  common  and  preferred  stock,  accompanied  by  sales '" 
far  larger  than  ever  before  recorded.  It  was  caused  by  reports  that  this  company, 
together  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  were  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  Federal  Steel  Company,  whereupon  there  was  excitement  and  advance  in  all, 
three  stocks  till  official  denial  of  the  reports  was  forthcoming.  ' 

The  extraordinary  sales,  especially  of  common,  in  April,  1899,  with  an  upward 
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spurt  in  price,  took  place  on  news  from  the  West  of  exceptionally  good  earnings, 
"largely  in  excess  of  fixed  charges,"  and  of  prospects  of  compromising  the  rights  of 
cumulative  preferred  stockholders.  A  general  speculative  rush  to  buy  further  explains 
the  movement.  In  August  and  September  again  there  was  a  rise  and  great  activity, 
caused  by  anticipations  of  a  very  favorable  report,  fully  confirmed  by  the  report 
itself  on  September  9.  Besides  this,  however,  there  was  heavy  buying  by  parties 
seeking  control  of  the  stock  in  view  of  proposed  developments  in  extension  of  the 
company's  business.     The  panic  in  December  of  1899  caused  some  depression. 

During  1900  the  company  did  an  exceedingly  prosperous  business  and  paid  32  per 
cent  in  all  'apon  preferred,  thus  rapidly  discharging  the  arrears  due  on  that  stock. 
In  February  its  first  payment  of  a  quarterly  8  per  cent  dividend  took  place  and  at  the 
same  time  came  the  announcement  of  7  per  cent  on  common  by  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  which  two  events  caused  lively  trading  in  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  stocks,  with  rising  prices.  The  weakening  of  the  stock  in  April  followed  on 
the  sensationally  adverse  action  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  referred 
to  under  the  "Iron  and  steel  group.''  It  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  weakness 
of  the  iron  and  steel  stocks  during  the  middle  of  the  year  1900  and  pending  the 
Presidential  campaign,  but  as  the  company  was  in  reality  remarkably  prosperous,  its 
stock  responded  quickly  and  fully  to  the  immense  revival  of  stock-market  activity  on 
.  rising  prices  in  the  last  quarter  of  1900.    This  is  plainly  shown  on  the  chart. 

The  shares  of  this  company  show  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  value  during  March, 
April,  and  May,  1901.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of  March  was  only  42,  while  at 
the  beginning  of  May  a  quotation  as  high  as  108 J  was  recorded,  and  in  June  the 
maximum  of  136  was  reached.  This  great  increase  is  largely  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  large  purchases  of  stock  were  made  by  John  W.  Gates,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  it  was  his  intention  to  force  a  consolidation  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  The  trading  in  the  stocks  of  this  company  was  especially  large 
during  April.  Since  June  the  prices  of  the  common  stock  have  ruled  somewhat 
lower,  but  have  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,  the  sales  being  small.  The 
preferred  stock  shared  somewhat  in  the  upward  movement,  rising  from  about  120  to 
a  maximum  of  nearly  145. 

•  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  TRUST. 

[Stock  originally,  $42,000,000,  outstanding.    Kecrganized  in  1889,  and  stock  reduced  to  $20,237,100  of 
common  and  $14,562,000  of  preferred,  outstanding.] 

Until  1890  the  stock-market  reports  furnish  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tory information  regarding  the  few  "trust"  stocks  then  existing,  the  reason  being 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  made  available  to  outsiders  owing  to  the  secrecy  main- 
tamed  as  to  their  inside  affairs  by  the  trusts.  Consequently,  there,  were  many  ups 
and  downs  in  such  a  stock  as  that  now  under  inquiry,  based  partly  upon  real  condi- 
tions in  the  cotton-oil  trade,  partly  on  the  influence  of  general  causes  external  to 
that  special  business,  and,  finally,  to  no  small  degree,  on  the  manipulations  of  pools 

lor  cliques  with  "inside"  knowledge  communicated  by  interested  parties. 

''    The  marked  decline,  however,  shown  by  the  chart  for'  1887  was  probably  due  to 

fi  trade  conditions  at  bottom,  since  the  company  was  able  to  pay  only  1  per  cent 
vidend  that  year.  In  1888  an  annual  statement  was  given  out,  claiming  better 
1  prospects  for  the  company  on  improving  trade  conditions;  hence,  probably,  the 
i  advance  to  be  noted  in  that  year,  very  likely  stimulated  by  bull  manipulation,  as 
such  operations  were  very  frequent  in  connection  with  this  stock.  In  February, 
;1889,  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  comments  as  follows  on  the  very 
lively  activity  in  cotton-oil  stock,  among  others:  "There  has  been  of  late  lively 
speculation  and  advance  in  the  leading  trust  stocks,  and  this  class  of  security  seems 
ito  be  growing  in  favor  for  purposes  of  speculation."     And,  again,  toward  the  close  of 
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1899:  "One of  the  most  important  features  lately  has  been  the  enormous  transactions 
in  some  of  the  trust  stocks  *  *  *  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  help  the 
general  market,  as  they  are  regarded  differently  from  the  regular  railroad  stocks, 
for  less  is  known  of  'trust'  finances."  In  short,  from  all  the  available  information 
and  hints  regarding  cotton  oil  stock  through  the  closing  years  of  the  eighties,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  a  favorite  for  inside  manipulation,  wherein  the  interested  operar 
tors  had  an  advantage  over  the  puzzled  outsiders,  whose  ignorance  of  actual  facts  ^ 
laid  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  rumor  monger. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  November,  1889,  it  was  discovered  that  the  company's 
finances  were  in  bad  condition.  Whereas  a  circular  issued  in  the  summer  had  indi- 
cated net  earnings  to  be  $2,600,000  on  a  year's  operations,  it  turned  out  to  have  been 
only  an  "estimate,"  and  in  reality  the  earnings  were  very  nearly  a  million  dollars 
less.  Further,  it  came  out  that  quantities  of  oil  had  been  bought  from  rival  com- 
panies at  high  prices,  only  to  be  sold  afterwards  at  low  prices;  and  also  that  the 
previous  year's  cotton-seed  yield  had  been  a  very  poor  one.  All  these  facts  had  been 
concealed.  In  consequence  of  these  revelations  it  was  determined  to  reorganize  the -, 
trust  and  have  it  assume  the  form  of  a  regular  corporation.  This  plan  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  financier  and  the  $42,000,000  outstanding  stock  was  reduced  to  a 
face  value  of  $32,000,000,  thus  "pumping  out  water"  to  the  extentof  nearly  a  fourth. 

Of  course  the  revelations  above  described  had  the  effect  of  severely  depressing  , 
the  stock  toward  the  close  of  1889,  and  only  reorganization  prospects  could  bring  the  | 
recovery  which  took  place  early  in  1890;  but  after  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  com- 
pany's finances  during  1890  it  was  found  to  have  a  net  floating  debt  of  some 
$2,500,000,  and  news  of  this  sent  the  stock  down  in  the  latter  half  of  that  year. 

With  the  opening  of  1891  the  new  and  able  management  soon  began  to  revive  '  ■ 
confidence,  and  the  stock  slowly  advanced  for  18  months,  with  some  temporary  set 
backs  due  to  obscure  or  general  outside  forces.     The  rather  exceptional  activity  to 
be  noted  in  July- August,  1892,  was  caused  by  some  heavy  buying,  "attributed  to 
insiders,  who  have  been  interested  in  the  company  since  its  reorganization." 

Early  in  1893  Cotton  Oil  advanced  and  became  very  active  on  an  upward  turn  in  the  I 
price  of  lard,  but  very  soon  after  declined  under  the  adverse  general  conditions  of  that  { 
year.  In  connection  with  the  general  and  heavy  declines  in  1893  the  following  from 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  is  interesting  and  instructive:  "The  efforts^ 
to  depress  prices  in  panicky  times  by  false  and  malicious  reports  of  financial  weak- 
ness or  probable  disaster  are  justly  looked  upon  by  the  better  class  of  brokers  as 
highly  reprehensible.  There  has  been  very  little  news  touching  the  actual  values  (4 
stocks,  and  the  chief  cause  of  decline  in  prominent  specialties  is  palpably  the  lack' 
of  support.  In  ordinary  times  a  leading  stock  may  be  thrown  overboard  in  any 
small  panic,  and  at  moderate  declines  its  friends  come  in  and  buy  it  freely,  thus 
steadying  the  .price;  but  in  the  present  long-continued  depression  such  support 
is  impracticable,  because  a  few  bankers  and  capitalists  would  have  to  stand  und^ 
and  support  the  stocks  of  companies  whose  aggregate  capital  reaches  up  beyon|K 
$1,000,000,000.  Instead  of  fighting  an  ordinary  panic  and  raid  on  values,  they  woulj 
be  attempting  to  resist  the  demoralizing  influences  produced  by  the  llnited  Stal 
Government's  action  in  its  continued  issue  of  coin  notes  against  the  purchase 
silver  bullion.  This  view  of  the  case  may  explain  largely  the  decline  of  the  pri 
cipal  stocks." 

The  striking  decline  between  September,  1894,  and  February,  1895,  accompanii 
by  unusual  sales,  though  due  partly  to  unfavorable  general  conditions,  was  all 
caused  by  a  disappointing  annual  report  in  November,  1894,  and  the  resignation" 
a  prominent  and  able  director. 

The  long  decline  from  May,  1895,  till  August,  1896,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  hi 
times  in  the  cotton-oil  trade  itself.     At  the  same  time  that  the  supply  of  cotton  si 
was  poor,  there  was  a  decline  of  no  less  than  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of  the  coi 
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pany's  products.  In  July-August,  1896,  this  discouraging  outlook  was  aggravated 
by  the  uncertainties  of  a  political  campaign. 

At  the  beginning  of  1897  that,  with  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  cotton-oil  trade,  as 
well  as  general  business  prosperity,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  demand  for  securities  for 
investment  purposes,  Cotton-Oil  stock  made  striking  and  fairly  solid  advances,  as 
seen  on  the  chart. 

The  war  scare  in  the  first  half  of  1898  caused  the  usual  sag  in  price,  but  with 
assurance  of  victory  and  early  peace,  and  really  sound  business  outlook,  the  stock 
advanced  rapidly  and  became  quite  active  under  considerable  buying.  A  3  per  cent 
dividend  was  paid  on  common  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  1900  the  stock  merelv  shared  in  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  general  market,  being  remarkably  strong  and  active  early  in  1899  in 
view  of  general  conditions,  suffering  some  under  the  December  panic,  and  then  recov- 
ering, to  remain  inconspicuous  during  1900  for  any  exceptional  movement. 

The  stocks  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  show  few  movements  of  special 
interest  during  1901.  The  sales  increased  to  a  considerable  figure  during  June  and 
A-Ugust,  but  the  prices  of  stocks  did  not  fluctuate  greatly.  This  company  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  materially  affected  by  the  sudden  slump  in  the  general  market 
during  May.  The  single  high  quotation  of  preferred  stock  of  this  company  in  May 
was  not  accompanied  by  sales,  and  is  therefore  insignificant.  During  1901  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  been  held  quite  uniformly  at  about  90,  while  the  common  stock  has 
ranged  in  the  neighborhood  of  30. 

AMEKICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 
[Incorporated  January  21, 1890;  stock  now  outstanding,  854,500,000  common  and  $14,000,000  preferred.] 

Until  1893  American  Tobacco  was  inactive  and  calls  for  no  comment. 

The  decline  earlier  in  1893  was  due  to  general  causes  largely,  but  also  to  persist- 
ent and  hostile  coinpetition  by  outside  companies.  The  unusual  sales  shown  in 
January-February,  1893,  were  at  first  caused  by  a  scare  arising  from  a  mistake  in 
the  figuring  up  of  the  company's  earnings,  and  next  by  reports  that  the  company 
was  about  to  secure  control  of  another  line  of  manufacturing.  The  latter  gave  rise 
to  a  strong  movement  in  the  common  stock  and  very  lively  trading.  The  recovery 
of  price  in  September  was  based  on  the  general  improvement  in  feeling  and  business 
activity  on  the  passage  of  the  silver  repeal  bill  by  the  House. 

While  no  exceptional  sales  occurred  in  1894,  the  stock  continually  made  advances, 
due  partially  to  reaction  generally  from  the  extreme  depression  of  1893,  but  largely 
to  the  fact  that  after  all  the  company  had  paid  12  per  cent  dividends  on  common 
for  that  year,  notwithstanding  the  bad  times,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  the  stock. 
In  April  some  strong  manipulation  effected  a  special  advance,  while  in  August  the 
execution  of  heavy  buying  orders  for  interested  parties  again  stimulated  the  price 
farther. 

In  August-September,  1895,  some  extraordinary  sales  occurred    on  a  break  in 

lobacco,  caused  by  disturbing  reports  of  energetic  competition  in  the  West  and  fears 
of  a  lively  trade  war.  Besides  this,  the  attorney-general  of  New  York  State  threatened 
to  institute  proceedings  against  the  company  under  the  antitrust  law.  Again,  in 
December  of  1895,  there  were  large  sales,  on  a  decline  caused  by  the  passing  of  the 
dividend  on  common,  this  having  the  effect  of  forcing  holders  of  the  stock  to  realize 
the  force  of  the  competition  pushed  by  Western  concerns. 

!.The  month  of  March,  1896,  was  a  period  of  tremendous  activity  in  American 
lobacco.  "Business  in  the  general  market  was  merely  an  incident  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  Tobacco,  most  of  which  was  openly  carried  on  by  brokers  recognized  as  deal- 
ing for  inside  interests.  The  room  was  full  of  stories  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  war 
p  tobacco  trade."  But  insiders  must  have  had  intimation,  further,  of  the  coming 
(declaration,  early  in  April,  of  a  20  per  cent  stock  dividend  and  2  per  cent  cash  divi- 
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dend  on  common;  hence  the  trading  on  their  behalf  in  March.  The  sharp  advance 
in  common  at  this  time  was  partly  based  on  the  dividend  prospects,  but  partly  on 
the  determined  manipulation,  and  in  a  short  time  the  stock  fell  back  to  a  more  normal 
price.  It  weakened  some  in  May,  on  the  news  of  an  action  brought  against  it  as  a 
"trust."  In  October,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  was  marked  up  by  shrewd  manip- 
ulation on  the  part  of  operators  "always  identified  with  speculative  manipulation." 

American  Tobacco  stocks  supplied  no  sensational  events  during  1897.  The  Greco- 
Turkish  war,  the  threatening  Cuban  troubles,  and  such  events  were  now  and  then 
used  by  the  bears  to  make  raids  on  Tobacco,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  recurring 
rumors  of  a  cessation  of  severe  competitive  rivalry  would  be  used  by  the  bulls  to 
enhance  prices.  The  thickening  Cuban  difficulties  caused  a  weaker  and  rather  dull 
period  during  the  closing][months  of  1897. 

But  1898  made  up  for  the  dullness  in  the  previous  year.  The  outbreak  of  war  with 
Spain  as  an  external  force,  and,  again,  the  successful  ending  of  it  in  a  few  months, 
showed  marked  effects  on  Tobacco  stocks.  But  in  addition  thereto  this  stock  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  speculators.  In  April  a  large  short  interest  was  suddenly 
caught  napping  and  was  made  to  pay  dearly  for  it,  the  price  jumping  up  15  points. 
Eumors  of  a  trade-war  settlement  continued  to  be  persistently  used  by  operators  for 
manipulative  purposes. 

The  unusual  activity  and  sharp  advances  during  September-October,  1898,  were  due 
partly  to  the  cessation  of  war  with  Spain,  but  largely  to  news  of  successful  progress 
in  absorbing  certain  strong  plug-manufacturing  interests,  represented  by  the  Drum- 
mond  Tobacco  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  Manipulators  used  reports  pro  and  con  as  to 
this  deal  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  During  the  early  days  of  October  a  bear  clique 
operated  extensively  on  Tobacco,  depressing  the  price  very  considerably,  while  later 
sharp  recovery  ensued  on  the  completion  of  the  Drummond  deal.  Again,  however, 
news  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  Tobacco  Company  at  Albany,  with  $10,000,000 
stock,  then  of  the  International  Tobacco  Company,  and  finally  rumors  of  the  com- 
ing Continental  Tobacco  Company,  though  the  latter  was  largely  controlled  by  the 
same  interests  as  the  American  Company,  all  combined  to  hit  American  Tobacco  a 
hard  blow,  and  the  stock  fluctuated  sharply  toward  the  close  of  1898. 

At  the  close  of  February  and  in  March,  1899,  American  Tobacco  common  exhibitf 
a  wonderful  upward  "gyration  "  of  some  90  points,  followed  by  equal  collapse,  th( 
whole  incident  being  accompanied  by  enormous  sales.  This  occurrence  was  "  purelj 
a  speculative  movement,  as  the  public  was  not  aware  of  any  change  in  the  conditioi 
of  the  company. ' '  The  bull  operators  were  aided  in  this  manipulation  by  carefull] 
nursed  rumors  of  consolidation  with  competing  concerns,  such  as  kept  holders  o 
American  Tobacco  stock  wildly  excited.  Subsequent  to  the  collapse  of  this  bul 
operation  there  was  some  fresh  advance  on  well-accredited  news  of  an  absorption  o 
the  Union  Tobacco  Companf'. 

The  speculative  forces  seemed  to  have  exhausted  themselves  by  now,  and  fo 
the  rest  of  1899  and  during  1900  were  little  in  evidence  connected  with  AmericaJj 
Tobacco.     The  striking  decline  in  May,  1900,  was  caused  by  the  organization  of 
new  tobacco  company,  news  of  which  tempted  "the  room  to  go  heavily  short"  i( 
American  Tobacco  stock.     For  the  rest  there  was  no  occurrence  in  American  Tobacc 
worthy  of  special  comment  here.  | 

The  sales  of  shares  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  have  been  less  during  190 
than  at  any  other  period.  There  was  considerable  speculation  during  March,  Apri 
and  May,  but  since  that  time  the  sales  have  been  small.  The  common  stock  ros 
rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  it  stood  at  about  110,  to  June,  whe 
the  maximum  of  144  was  reached,  the  decline  in  May  being  of  very  brief  duratioi 
Since  June  the  prices  of  the  stock  have  ruled  somewhat  lower,  the  quotations  i[ 
October  standing  at  about  135.  The  movement  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  Id 
marked,  but  it  has  stood  nearly  at  150. 
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CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

;[Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  December,  1898;  acquired  by  purchase  of  the  entire  business  and  assets 
'  often  or  twelve  concerns;  stoclc,  837,500,000  of  common  and  the  same  in  preferred  until  April  21, 
1899,  when  each  was  increased  to  $50,000,000,  nearly  all  outstanding.J 

I   Amost  immediately  upon  its  appearance  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  near  the  middle 

y  March,  1899,  Continental  Tobacco  suffered  a  sharp  decline  of  some  6  or  7  points 
and  was  freely  sold.  This  was  caused  by  dispatches  to  the  effect  that  another  syndi- 
cate had  secured  an  option  on  the  St.  Louis  company's  plant,  when  it  had  been  sup- 

Lposed  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  had  successfully  absorbed  it. 

L  Next  there  came  in  April  a  spurt  upward  in  price,  with  enormous  sales  for  some 

Idays,  all  based  on  a  rise  in  the  price  of  plug  tobacco.     The  fluctuations  and  transac- 

Itions  at  this  time  were  greatly  increased  under  lively  speculative  manipulation. 

'  During  May  and  June  Continental  Tobacco  declined  heavily,  there  being  a  gen- 
eral break  in  industrial  stocks,  which  had  been  feared  for  some  time  by  conservative 
brokers,  owing  to  the  overspeculation  and  exaggeration  of  values  from  January  till 

lApril.  Conditions  being  ripe  for  the  break,  a  sudden  access  of  caution  among  money 
lenders  as  to  loaning  money  on  industrials  as  collateral  and  a  general  tightening  of 
the  money  market  in  May  precipitated  it.  The  death  of  ex-Governor  Flower,  on  May 
13,  fears  as  to  the  effects  of  the  pending  Ford  franchise  tax  bill,  and  other  minor 
incidents  all  helped  to  depress  the  industrials  severely. 

1  With  July  and  August,  however,  there  came  a  sharp  advance  of  over  20  points 
and  exceptional  sales.  The  tobacco  companies  were  known  to  be  making  handsome 
earnings  at  this  time,  which  tended  to  strengthen  their  stocks  generally,  and  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  was  further  advanced  on  news  that  the  company  had  just  absorbed 
snccessfuUy  the  Buchanan  &  Lyall  property,  a  well-known  and  prosperous  plant  and 
lusiness. 

Some  natural  reaction  then  occurred,  and  in  December,  1899,  the  panic  sent  down 
Continental  prices,  along  with  all  others. 

The  slight  weakening  in  January,  February,  and  April,  1900,  was  due  to  general 
causes;  but  in  May  there  came  a  sharp  drop,  on  a  misapprehension  that  a  new  leaf- 

|tobacco  company,  then  being  formed,  was  going  to  be  a  hostile  competitor  with  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company. 
During  the  next  few  months  ther-?  was  little  trading  and  little  variation  in  the  price 

W  the  shares  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  In  November,  1900,  however, 
began  a  period  of  considerable  speculation,  which  lasted  until  June,  1901,  during 

,  which  the  price  of  common  stock  made  a  very  striking  increase,  from  about  25  to 

1,70.  After  June  1  there  was  very  little  speculation  in  the  shares  of  this  company,  and 
jihe  price  remained  roughly  uniform,  common  stock  standing  between  65  and  70  and 
preferred  stock  between  110  and  120. 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY. 

1  [Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  January,  1891;  stock,  originally  860,000,000,  but  increased  in  January, 
\  1892,  to  875,000,000,  when  the  Philadelphia  refineries  and  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore 
I  refinery  were  acquired.  The  trust  also  owns  half  the  stock  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, which  holds  Spreckels's  sugar  refinery  in  California  under  a  ten-year  lease.  In  1896  eleven- 
B'|1ghteenths  of  the  coffee  interests  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Company  were  acquired,  and  later  the  beet- 
Sugar  refineries  in  California.  In  February,  1897,  it  was  officially  stated  that  the  trust  supplied  77 
;    per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  refined  sugar  in  the  country.] 

;;  The  enormous  sales  shown  in  the  chart  near  the  close  of  1892  were  due  to  the 
i  Belling  out  by  Philadelphia  parties,  who  had  received  stock  for  their  refineries, 
on  fears  that  they  were  about  to  be  proceeded  against  under  the  Sherman  antitrust 
:  W.  The  unusual  activity  apparent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1893,  with  great  price 
Ifluetuations,  was  caused  by  heavy  manipulation,  inside  interests  taking  an  active 
Ipart.  No  news  was  forthcoming  for  the  general  public  at  that  time  regarding  the 
l-tnist's  affairs. 
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The  serious  drop  in  prices  during  May,  1893,  was  due  to  the  generally  adveri 
conditions  of  that  period,  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  liB 
American  Sugar,  to  the  sudden  distrust  of  that  class  of  stocks  bred  by  the  break  i| 
National  Cordage  and  its  passage  into  receiver's  hands  just  then.  The  large  salfi 
in  December,  with  falling  prices,  were  caused  by  reports  of  unfavorable  tariff  legi^ 
lation,  such  as  that  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  was  to  be  reduced  one-fourth  of  a  cef 
per  pound.  'l 

In  March,  1894,  sugar  stock  again  became  a  sensational  feature,  under  large  spec|^ 
lative  operations,  and  continued  to  fluctuate  rather  wildly  until  the  actual  passage  c- 
the  new  tariff  law  in  late  summer,  as  the  manipulators  persistently  used  varioii; 
rumors  pro  and  con  from  Washington  for  their  own  purposes.  In  September  staf 
October  the  stock  weakened  materially  on  Havemeyer's  announcement  that  the  raw- 
sugar  market  was  unsatisfactory  and  that  some  of  the  refineries  would  be  shut  dow|[ 
But  in  November,  and  especially  December,  it  became  a  favorite  among  speculatorf; 
and  there  was  heavy  buying  and  selling  by  various  cliques  for  reasons  very  obscuf- 
to  the  outsider.  jl 

During  March,  April,  and  May,  1895,  sugar  stock  advanced,  showing  great  activitj^ 
on  an  improvement  in  the  trade  and  a  hopeful  industrial  outlook  generally,  whil- 
was  fully  taken  advantage  of  by  bull  operators.  In  June  the  highest  quotations  o- 
the  year  were  reached  on  the  declaration  of  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  3  pe'l 
cent.  As  no  information  was  given  out  regarding  the  company's  business  and  prof- 
pects,  the  reasons  for  the  subsequent  decline  which  took  place  were  better  knc 
to  "insiders"  than  to  the  public. 

The  sharp  advance  during  the  first  third  of  1896,  in  spite  of  no  improvement 
sugar  trade  conditions,  seems  to  have  been  due  to  artificial  forcing  by  professioi 
combinations,  particularly  in  April,  when  a  strong  pool  was  known  to  have  the  stoSi 
in  hand.  The  movements  in  American  Sugar  stock  for  the  remainder  of  1896  merel;- 
reflect  for  the  most  part  general  outside  forces,  principally  the  depressing  influeno- 
of  uncertainty  pending  the  issue  of  the  national  political  campaign,  followed  t 
buoyancy  and  loosening  of  capital  for  investment  immediately  upon  the  outcome  al 
the  elections  being  known. 


The  remarkable  event  in  1897  connected  with  American  sugar  stock  was  ml 
advance  of  some  30  points  between  July  and  September.  This  partly  arose  from  tt: 
growing  anticipation  of  favorable  currency  legislation,  general  business  improvemeiji; 
in  the  country  at  large,  and  great  speculative  activity  on  the  stock  market.  Bi|f 
American  sugar  profited  also,  in  particular,  by  rumors  and  expectations  of  especially] 
favorable  tariff  legislation  in  the  forthcoming  Congress.  In  September,  however^ 
the  very  high  price  tempted  large  sales  for  profit  taking,  which  weakened  the  stock; 
the  decline  being  still  further  daused  by  increasing  troubles  over  the  Cuban  situation-- 

The  movements  in  American  sugar  stock  in  1898  up  till  September  were  mere$! 
in  response  to  the  depressing  influences  of  the  war  scare,  followed  soon  by  the  revers; 
influences  of  continued  victory  and  prospects  of  early  peace.  But  in  September  anc 
October  a  decline  of  some  33  points  took  place,  accompanied  by  very  heavy  sellings 
all  caused  by  determined  bear  raids  on  the  part  of  large  operators,  aided  by  a  terf 
porary  money  stringency  on  the  great  absorption  of  cash  incident  to  floating  thr 
Government  loan.  >  '^ 

As  regards  the  sensational  rise  from  134|  to  182,  scored  in  February-March,  1899^ 
by  American  sugar  stock,  although  no  news  for  the  outsiders  was  forthcoming  aboc: 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  a  leading  financial  journal  remarks:  "All  things  consiij; 
ered,  the  safest  explanation  of  these  violent  fluctuations  seems  to  be  the  theory  th»- 
certain  shorts  were  badly  squeezed.  Who  they  were  and  how  they  arranged,  tf 
street  was  at  a  loss  to  know."  Jj 

The  stock  suffered  decline  under  the  December  panic  of  1899,  and  was  weak  ear?* 
in  1900,  under  oflBcial  statements  from  the  company  leaving  it  doubtful  wheth^ 

the  next  quarterly  Hividp.Tid  nn  cnmmnn  wnnlH    V.O  nairl     thna   JTr.,.1,.;^ iTlf""01 
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I  able  state  of  things  in  the  sugar  trade.  As  no  information  was  to  be  had  of  the 
lompany's  real  status  and  prospects  for  months  afterwards,  the  price  continued  weak 

land  there  was  dullness  in  the  dealing  with  sugar  stock  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 

|l900. 

The  dealing  in  the  shares  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  during  the 

■  first  half  of  1901  was  considerable,  but  still  much  less- than  at  many  other  times. 

!  The  prices  rose  steadily  until  June,  when  a  maximum  of  153  was  reached.  From 
this  time  on,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dealings  in  the  stock  were  much  smaller  than 
at  most  other  periods,  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  common  shares, 
which  reached  a  minimum  of  little  over  110  in  October. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY. 

In. 

nprganized  in  New  Jersey  December  7, 1891;  controls  extensive  plants  in  different  States:  preferred 
"   stock  entitled  to  7  per  cent  cumulative;  authorized  capital  stock,  $30,000,000,  nearly  all  issued.] 

In  July-August,  1892,  National  Lead  stocks  advanced  sharply  and  became  very 
active,  on  reports  of  good  earnings  and  in  a  buoyant,  advancing  market.  In 
F,Pecember,  with  a  market  generally  active  in  industrials.  National  Lead  was  tremen- 
dously active  on  constant  reports  of  consolidation  with  Linseed  Oil;  but  as  this  fell 
through,  decline  set  in,  with  decreased  activity. 

istJEarly  in  1893  the  price  began  to  decline  on  talk  of  sharp  competition,  and  there 
was  much  unloading  of  the  stock.  Then  came  on  the  1893  panic  times,  and  lead  went 
through  heavy  decline,  followed  by  advance  upon  silver  repeal  prospects  later  in  the 
i|ear.  The  bad  break  in  National  Cordage  particularly  brought  on  general  distrust 
in  industrials. 

!..  In  1894  Lead  scored  large  advances  and  became  very  active  at  times,  e.  g.,  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  on  prospects  of  a  tariff  duty  on  lead  and  good  business  in 
jthe  lead  trade. 

I  In  1895,  after  suffering  some  decline  during  February  under  liquidation  sales  and 
,ramors  of  an  unfavorable  annual  report,  National  Lead  advanced  slowly  till  August 
and  then  remained  strong  the  rest  of  the  year,  though  showing  no  very  exceptional 
activity.  Good  lead  trade  conditions  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this,  with  no  disposition 
among  operators  for  some  reason  to  speculate  in  this  stock.  The  company  expected 
fc,terial  benefits  this  year  from  the  tariff  schedules  passed  the  previous  year. 
I  In  1897,  Lead  stock  began  a  sensational  advance  in  April,  and  rose  by  September  to 
nearly  110  points  from  92,  becoming  very  active  at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  period 
bf  industrial  revival  and  a  buoyant  stock  market  generally,  but  especially  antici- 
ption  of  favorable  lead  schedules  in  the  expected  tariff  legislation  helped  send  this 
itock  up. 

i  National  Lead's  business  continued  normal  during  1898,  and  the  relatively  quiet 
|nd  small  fluctuations  in  its  stock  were  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  general  circum- 
itances,  the  war  scare,  etc. 

|An  unfavorable  annual  report,  ill  concealing  gloomy  prospects  for  the  lead  busi- 
i«ss  of  the  company,  started  a  decline,  which  continued — with  interruptions  of  tem- 
rary  character — until  October  of  1900.  Its  stocks  became  very  dull  and  inactive 
the  market.  Toward  the  close  of  1900  there  was  revival  in  lead  stocks  without 
by  special  news  from  the  company,  simply  in  response  to  the  great  stock  boom  fol- 
pwing  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection.  Amid  so  many  new  industrial  stocks  rapidly 
tpeaiing  on  the  Exchange  during  1899-1900,  National  Lead  seemed  to  fall  out  of 
jotice. 

The  only  interesting  feature  in  the  securities  of  the  National  Lead  Company  dur- 
fe  1901  is  the  sudden  increase  of  sales  and  prices  of  the  common  stock  in  May  and 
ine.  The  common  stock  reached  a  maximum  price  of  26  in  June,  while  the  pre- 
fred  stock  rose  to  95.  After  this  time  the  stocks  fell  somewhat  and  the  sales  were 
eatly  lessened. 
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UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY.  I 

[Organized  in  New  Jersey  October,  1892;  by  March,  1897,  it  controlled  66  per  cent  of  all  rubSe 
goods  output.    Authorized  capital  $25,000,000  each  of  common  and  8  per  cent  noncumulaajf  ' 
preferred.] 


The  decided  advance  of  this  stock  in  March,  1893,  in  the  absence  of  any  nen 
whatever  regarding  the  company,  seems  attributable  to  the  shrewd  manipulation  (J 
a  few  speculative  favorites  about  this  time.  The  subsequent  prolonged  decline  wij 
due  to  the  generally  adverse  causes  of  that  period  already  frequently  alluded  to.     ' 

The  year  1894  was  without  incident  as  regards  United  States  Rubber  stock,  b)' 
in  June  of  the  next  year  there  occurred  some  enormous  sales,  coinciding  with  shffl 
advance  in  price,  all  based  on  reports  of  more  harmonious  relations  with  cert^, 
rival  companies  and  some  extensive  buying  by  New  England  parties.  The  noti4 
able  decline  near  the  close  of  the  year  (1895)  was  due  to  external  events,  such  ,- 
the  heavy  gold  export,  the  Venezuelan  message,  etc.  f- 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1896  United  States  Rubber  stock-declined,  ow|n 
partly  to  poor  business  in  rubber  goods,  arising  in  turn  from  the  unusual  amountir 
open,  fine  weather;  but  also  partly  to  dissensions  in  the  directorate,  with  repcjiT. 
that  ex-President  Bannigan  and  his  sons  were  about  to  withdraw  from  the  cm- 
pany  and  set  up  a  rival  concern.  With  a  settlement  of  these  difficulties  in  AugriiV 
however,  and  an  improved  outlook  for  the  rubber-goods  trade,  the  stock  aga-" 
advanced  decidedly.  '  -' 

In  1897,  until  August,  there  was  again  prolonged  decline,  attributed  by  ^_ 
president  of  the  company  mainly  to  bad  rubber-goods  trade,  but  as  there  was  durii . 
this  time  severe  competition  by  outside  companies,  which  enforced  the  cutting  L 
prices  on  rubber  goods,  we  may  take  it  that  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  weaki 
just  noted.  The  slight  gains  in  August-September  were  due  to  an  exceedij 
active  and  buoyant  market  generally. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of  general  events.  United  States  Rubber  stock  exhij 
nothing  of  special  interest  again  till  July,  1898,  when  on  an  improvement  in 
trade  and  rumors  of  a  dividend  on  common  stock,  a  clique  of  operators  took  holdi 
energetically  manipulated  the  stock  for  a  rise  and  caused  tremendous  activity  fi 
time.     About  the  close  of  July  occurred  the  death  of  ex-President  Bannigan, 
a  staunch  friend,  but  later  an  implacable  foe  of  the  company,  and  on  news  of 
"  United  States  Rubber  stocks  received  speculative  support  at  a  much  higher  rang( 
price."     Late  in  the  year  (1898)  negotiations  for  the  absorption  of  the  Boston  Ru 
Shoe  Company  stimulated  the  stock  further. 

For  1899,  1900,  and  1901  the  movements  of  United  States  Rubber  stock  are 
reflections  of  general  conditions  on  the  stock  market,  save  an  advance  in  Octo 
November,  1900,  on  reports  of  consolidation  with  rival  firms,  followed  soon  by  gi 
weakness  as  the  year  closed,  due  to  cutthroat  competition  with  outside  companies, 
order  to  force  them  to  the  wall,  or  else  to  come  into  the  trust,  a  25percentreductir' 
in  prices  of  rubber  goods  was  announced  for  January  3,  1901,  provided  they  did  k 
come  to  terms.  The  result  of  this  conflict  was  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  Unit^ ! 
States  Rubber  Company.  Common  stock  touched  a  minimum  of  14J  at  the  begir 
ning  of  February,  having  fallen  from  nearly  40  in  November,  1900.  There  W^ 
considerable  amount  of  speculation  early  in  January  on  account  of  this  disturbanc 
From  this  time  on  the  stocks  remained  comparatively  stationary  with  little  i 
tion.  During  October  there  was  a  marked  fall  in  the  prices  of  both  preferred  ai 
common  stock,  the  latter  reaching  12|. 
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SECURITIES    OF    INDUSTKIAL    COMBINATIONS.  931 

UNITED  STATES  LEATHER  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  February  25, 1893;  stock  originally  $60,000,000,  common,  and  the  same 
in  preferred,  8  per  cent  cumulative.  In  1895  both  common  and  preferred  were  increased  by 
84,000,000,  the  aggregate  of  both  outstanding  being  8125,139,600.  The  company  also  has  a  funded 
debt  of  $5,280,000.    First  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  January,  1895.] 

The  advance  in  United  States  Leather  stock  during  March-May,  1895,  accompanied 
by  great  activity,  was  based  on  a  rise  in  the  price  of  hides,  of  which  the  company 
had  a  large  stock  on  hand.  Strong  bull  manipulation  by  a  pool,  which  paid  special 
attention  to  United  States  Leather  stock,  also  aided  the  advance  and  great  activity, 
not  only  in  May,  but  later  in  July  again. 

The  serious  and  prolonged  decline  which  set  in  later  took  place  on  the  announce- 
ment of  an  additional  issue  of  $4,000,000  each  of  common  and  preferred  stock  to  meet 
certain  financial  liabilities,  about  which  many  disquieting  rumors  circulated  and  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  bear  raiders.  Then  in  the  fall  came  the  news  that  several 
tanneries  were  to  be  shut  down,  followed  in  November  by  the  announcement  that  the 
company  would  suspend  operations  altogether  for  60  days,  owing  to  dull  business 
prospects.  All  this,  of  course,  greatly  depressed  the  stock.  In  December  (1895) 
the  preferred  stock  became  active  for  a  few  days  on  a  "rush  to  cover  by  shorts  on 
reports  of  a  slight  turn  for  the  better  in  the  trade." 
Eumors  of  a  very  unfavorable  annual  report  in  February,  1896,  which  were  pres- 

.  ently  confirmed  in  full  by  the  report  itself,  caused  weakness  and  dullness  in  the 
stock  until  June.  The  persistence  of  bad  trade  conditions,  compelling  the  passing  of 
dividends,  then  weakened  the  stock  still  more,  till  in  August  it  reached  the  lowest 
point  in  its  career.     After  this,  improving  trade  conditions  gave  it  a  turn  upward, 

I  assisted  by  a  generally  reviving  business  outlook  as  the  result  of  the  elections  became 


Throughout  1897  United  States  Leather  stock  was  weak  and  dull,  the  fluctuations 
in  preferred  following  closely  the  news  as  to  trade  conditions,  and  being  little 
affected  by  outside  developments. 

Not  until  August,  1898,  did  it  again  become  a  feature  on  the  market.  At  this  time 
the  leather  trade  began  to  improve  and  there  arose  a  proposition  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 

In  January  and  April,  respectively,  1899,  leather  became  a  feature,  as  the  result 
of  clique  manipulations  by  the  Keene  interests,  based  on  rising  prosperity  in  the 
leather  trade.    As  this  continued  to  progress  through  the  year,  reports  of  plans 

;  for  paying  off  the  arrears  on  preferred  stock  caused  exceptional  activity  in  August, 
especially  in  common,  and  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  (1899).  Also  there 
were  heavy  purchases  by  the  Kockefeller  interests  late  in  October  and  early  in  Novem- 
ber. The  next  news  was  that  the  plans  for  settling  with  preferred  stockholders  had 
been  abandoned,  and  thereupon  occurred  declines  and  heavy  selling.  The  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  panic  also  weakened  the  stock. 

f     Only  twice  in  1900  did  Leather  common  become  exceptionally  active — the  first 

[  early  in  January,  on  news  of  the  purchase  of  the  old  Shaw  tanneries  from  a  form- 

'   erly  competing  company,  and  the  second  in  November,  when  the  whole  stock 

J  market  showed  unparalleled   activity   subsequent  to  Mr.   McKinley's  reelection. 

I  The  sag  in  price  during  the  midsummer  jd  1900  was  due  to  the  usual  depressing 

!  influence  of  uncertainties  pending  a  political  campaign. 

6  Periods  of  special  speculation  in  the  shares  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company 
occurred  in  November,  1900,  and  in  April  and  May,  1901,  the  latter  probably  being 
explained  chiefly  by  the  general  activity  of  speculation  at  that  time.  The  prices  of 
common  stock  did  not  vary  greatly  except  at  the  time  of  the  flurry  in  May,  remain- 

|,ing  for  the  most  part  at  about  13  or  14.     The  price  of  preferred  stock  increased 

'  greatly  from  September,  1900,  touching  84  in  September,  1901. 
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932       INDU8TKIAL    COMMISSION: TKUST8   AND    COMBINATIONS. 

AMERICAN  MALTING  COMPANY. 

[incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  September,  1897;  to  consolidate  about  20  malting  properties.  Author- 
ized stoclc,  815,000,000  of  common  and  $1,5,000,000  of  preferred;  actually  issued,  $14,500,000  of  common 
and  S14,4'10,000  of  the  latter.] 

During  the  year  1898  American  Malting  was  relatively  steady,  with  small  sales, 
save  in  August,  when  there  was  an  upward  spurt  of  some  10  points  in  preferred  and 
about  the  same  in  common,  accompanied  by  exceptional  sales.  At  this  time  the 
prospect  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Spain  had  created  buoyancy  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  loosened  money  in  all  directions,  which  sought  investment.  Hence 
"there  was  large  buying  for  investment  in  the  Grangers,  the  Vanderbilts,  and 
industrial  issues,  particularly  rubber  preferred  and  American  Malting,  common  and 
preferred." 

The  brief  advance  scored  by  American  Malting  toward  the  close  of  January,  1899, 
and  unusual  activity  were  attributable  to  the  curious  outburst  of  speculation  accom- 
panying an  insatiable  demand  for  securities  as  investments  which  occurred  then. 
The  volume  of  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  then  exceeded  all  precedents. 

After  this  January  burst  of  activity  at  strong  prices  American  Malting  began  to 
weaken,  and  with  the  beginning  of  May  a  steady  decline  set  in,  lasting  until  July, 
1900,  when  common  sold  at  3J  and  preferred  at  20.  This  was  the  result  of  premoni- 
tory rumors  and  suspicions,  followed  later  by  the  revelation  of  a  very  bad  state  of 
the  company's  finances.  In  their  report,  on  March  5,  1900,  the  committee  appointed 
the  year  previously  to  overhaul  thoroughly  the  company's  affairs  brought  out  such 
facts  aa  these:  That  the  company  had  gone  on  declaring  dividends  upon  preferred 
stock  when  these  had  not  been  actually  earned;  that  it  had  drawn  upon  working 
capital  to  effect  purchases  of  more  plants  and  for  other  illegitimate  purposes  until  it 
had  been  cut  half  in  two,  and  that  it  had  bungled  its  business  dealings  in  other  ways, 
so  that,  in  consequence,  it  would  not  be  able  to  pay  any  dividends  at  all  for  at  least 
8  months  (i.  e.,  practically  till  near  the  close  of  1900). 

The  slight  recovery  seen  toward  the  end  of  1900  was  due  to  anticipations  of  a 
dividend  under  the  better  management  and  to  the  generally  buoyant  active  condi- 
tion of  the  market  at  that  time,  subsequent  to  McKinley's  reelection  at  the  polls  in 
November. 

The  stocks  of  this  company  have  increased  in  value  since  June,  1900,  the  common 
stock  rising  from  about  4  to  a  maximum  of  8  in  May,  1901,  and  remaining  nearly  at 
the  same  figures  since,  while  the  preferred  stock  rose  from  20  to  30.  Except  during 
one  week  of  May,  1901,  the  amount  of  speculation  in  these  stocks  has  been  compara- 
tively small. 

AMERICAN  LINSEED  COMPANY. 

[Formerly  National  Linseed  Oil  Company.    Authorized  stock,  $16,750,000  each  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred, all  outstanding;  also  $6,000,000  of  bonds.]  * 

The  National  Linseed  Oil  Company's  stock  had  been  quoted  on  the  Exchange  only 
2  or  3  months,  when  in  June,  1898,  a  decline  set  in,  lasting  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber and  causing  a  loss  of  over  18  points.  The  price  then  stood  at  less  than  $4  per 
share.  This  was  caused  by  a  critical  condition  of  the  company's  financial  affairs, 
which  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  some  time. 

In  October,  however,  rumors  of  a  reorganization  began  to  send  the  stock  up,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  it  had  gained  some  7  points  net.  The  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber shows  a  spurt  upward  of  over  12  points,  accompanied  by  sales  of  41,720  shares. 
This  is  explained  by  news  from  Chicago  that  the  new  American  Linseed  Oil  Com- 
pany was  to  take  over  the  National  Linseed,  and  that  it  had  options  on  all  the  plants 
it  wanted. 

For  a  time,  while  reorganization  was  in  process,  linseed  oil  was  little  heard  of  on 
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the  Stock  Exchange,  but  the  shares  of  the  new  American  Linseed  Company  came 
into  more  prominence  by  the  end  of  July,  and  both  preferred  and  common  show 
considerable  transactions  in  August  and  again  in  December  of  1899.  In  the  former 
month  this  stock  was  being  freely  dealt  with  in  Chicago,  and  the  company's  earnings 
were  reported  large.  News  of  this  came  to  New  York  and  caused  increased  activity 
there.  In  December  reports  came  that  the  company  was  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  important  competing  concern;  also  that  the  company's  earnings  were 
turning  out  to  be  excellent.  Consequently  while  the  panic  of  that  niionth  caused 
some  fluctuation  in  this  stock,  yet  it  suffered  comparatively  little. 

The  strength  and  activity  of  Linseed  Oil  during  the  first  few  months  of  1900  were 
due  to  the  information  that  in  addition  to  paying  the  7  per  cent  dividend  on  pre- 
ferred the  company  had  earned  about  $2,000,000  surplus,  out  of  which  many  believed 
a  dividend  on  common  would  soon  be  declared.  It  suffered  remarkably  little  from 
the  depression  which  affected  nearly  all  industrials  during  the  middle  of  1900,  and 
with  the  great  burst  of  speculative  activity  and  investment  buying  about  election  time 
and  thereafter  American  Linseed  Oil  became  exceedingly  active  at  strong  prices. 

But  in  November,  and  especially  December,  1900,  there  was  decline,  and  large 
sales  accompanied  it.  "So  far  as  can  be  traced,  the  causes  were  simple.  One  of 
ihem  was  the  free  selling,  directed  with  particular  insistence  against  the  industrials, 
'apparently  undertaken  by  an  organized  group  of  operators  for  a  decline.  Another 
cause  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  commissipn-house  business  consisted  of  liquida- 
tion. A  third  was  the  lack  of  any  outside  demand  to  absorb  traders'  offerings." 
There  came  the  news  that  the  directors  had  passed  the  quarterly  dividend  due  on 
ipreferred  in  order  to  apply  the  surplus  funds  in  hand  to  the  payment  of  obligations 
incurred  in  purchasing  flaxseed  in  great  quantity.  This  news  caused  a  sharp  drop 
in  Linseed  Oil  in  December,  and  free  selling. 

There  was  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  stocks  of  the  American 
Lmseed  Company  and  in  their  prices  during  April  and  May,  1901.  Large  purchases 
of  the  stocks  were  made  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  associates,  and  a  change  in 
the  control  of  the  company  was  brought  about.  About  the  same  time  a  movement 
for  the  consolidation  of  this  company  with  the  Union  Lead  and  Oil  Company  was  on 
foot  and  contributed  largely  to  the  activity.  Although  a  consolidation  was  not 
effected,  it  was  announced  that  a  harmonious  arrangement  between  the  two  had 
been  brought  about,  and  a  temporary  drop  in  the  price  at  the  close  of  May  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  advance.  The  common  stocks,  which  had  stood  at  less  than  10  at 
me  beginning  of  1901,  rose  to  30  in  July,  while  the  preferred  stocks  rose  from  35  to 
66.  A  very  sharp  fall  in  the  prices  of  both  kinds  of  stocks  appears  in  September, 
1901.  This  was  due  to  a  most  unfavorable  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting, 
showing  that  of  the  f5,000,000  cash  working  capital  provided  at  the  organization  in 
December,  1898,  only  12,947,045  remained.  It  was  stated  that  a  loss  for  the  first 
year  was  balanced  by  increasing  the  inventory  value  of  the  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  November,  1898;  acquired  silver-plating  properties  controlling  over 
W  per  cent  of  the  output  in  the  United  States;  also  has  a  large  sterling  silver  output.  Common 
"took,  99,944,700  outstanding,  and  $5,107,600  preferred.] 

This  is  relatively  quite  an  insignificant  company,  and,  although  upon  its  first 
iitroduction  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  it  was  heavily  dealt  in  by  a  speculative 
Idol,  it  was  soon  dropped  and  fell  out  of  notice.  Its  stock  then  declined  with  few 
jterruptions  till  the  close  of  1900,  and  became  almost  dead  on  the  market,  presum- 
m  owing  to  its  failure  to  make  any  dividends,  since  none  were  paid  throughout  the 
leriod  under  review— 1899-1900. 

There  were  no  sales  of  the  preferred  stocks  of  the  International  Silver  Company 
B  the  New  York  market  until  May,  1901,  when  some  few  were  made,  while  in  other 
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weeks  prices  were  bid  and  asked  witliout  actual  transactions.  The  black  vertical 
lines  in  the  diagram  represent  accordingly  the  sales  of  common  stock,  and  not,  aa  ii 
most  of  the  other  diagrams,  those  of  preferred.  There  has  been  somewhat  moK 
dealing  in  the  stocks  of  this  company  during  the  past  year  than  for  some  time  pre 
vious,  but  it  is  not  an  important  feature  of  the  market.  The  price  of  common  stocl 
has  remained  almost  constantly  below  10. 

UNION  BAG  AND  PAPER  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  In  New  Jersey,  February  27, 1899;  a  consolidation  ot  over  90  per  cent  of  the  paper-ba 
business  of  the  country;  stock,  $16,000,000  of  common  and  $11,000,000  of  7  per  cent  aceumulativ 
preferred,  all  outstanding.] 

This  company's  stock  appeared  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  March,  1899,  at  a  tim 
when  the  market  was  extremely  confident  and  buoyant,  with  tremendous  activitj 
especially  in  the  industrial  group.  Union  Bag  and  Paper  stock  was  received  we 
and  figured  at  good  prices. 

Throughout  its  career,  during  1899  and  1900,  the  company  continued  to  pay  reguls 
quarterly  dividends  on  preferred  and  to  accumulate  a  surplus  besides,  though  notl 
ing  was  paid  on  common,  the  directors  deciding  to  lay  up  a  strong  reserve  fund  flra 
Common  therefore  declined  almost  continuously  as  quarter  after  quarter  passe 
without  any  dividend,  the  only  interruptions  being  those  where  advances  wei 
manipulated  by  cliques  on  rumors  of  a  dividend  for  common. 

"With  regard  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  Union  Bag  and  Paper  stock,  it  seemed  to  fc 
low  the  fortunes  of  the  industrials  as  a  general  group,  subject  to  the  larger  forces  at 
ing  within  and  upon  that  group,  since  there  was  never  any  special  news  concernii 
this  company  that  can  be  found  among  the  stock  market  reports.  The  fluctuatio 
of  the  preferred  stock  line  in  the  chart  refiect  pretty  faithfully  the  average  of  tl 
general  vicissitudes  of  the  industrial  group  during  1899-1900. 

The  price  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  rose  qui 
markedly  in  October  and  November,  1900,  reaching  20.  Thereafter  .it  fell  off,  b 
remained  at  a  somewhat  higher  general  level  than  during  the  summer  of  1900.  T 
preferred  stock  paralleled  the  course  of  the  common  stocks,  remaining  at  about 
throughout  1901. 

GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  August  3, 1897;  authorized  stock,  $26,000,000  of  common,  entitled  to  7 
cent  dividends  after  the  $14,000,000  preferred  has  received  7  per  cent,  and  thereafter  all  extra  pre 
to  be  equally  divided  between  common  and  preferred.  The  total  stock  outstanding  is  $37,66^ 
First  quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  December,  1898.]  " 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  stock  on  the  market  in  December,  1898,  and  dtBr 
the  early  months  of  1899,  especially  in  March,  there  was  unusual  trading  in 
shares,  due  to  the  remarkable  activity  of  that  period,  when  the  industrial  prospei 
of  the  country  was  very  great,  speculation  lively,  and  the  public  demand  for  stocks  i 
all  but  insatiable.  There  were  no  developments  peculiar  to  Glucose  Sugar  Eefin 
stock  at  this  time. 

In  October,  1899,  a  noticeable  decline  was  caused  by  an  adverse  decision  cjf  ; 
Illinois  supreme  court,  to  the  effect  that  the  company's  option  on  the  Peoria  refin 
was  illegal  under  the  antitrust  law,  and  could  not  be  held  valid.  Under  this  setbi 
to  its  plans  the  company's  stock  weakened  decisively. 

Throughout  1900  the  company  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  onpreffri 
and  6  per  cent  on  common  regularly,  and  was  generally  in  a  sound  condition.  1 
movements  of  Glucose  Sugar  stock  were  therefore  only  such  ar  reflected  gene 
conditions  on  the  market, 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  general  speculative  muvenieiit  of  the  sjjrjng  of  1901, 
the  price  of  common  stock  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Kefining  Company  rose  as  high  as 
65  in  May  and  June.  Thereafter  it  fell  off  soniewhat,  while  in  the  beginning  of 
October  a  sudden  decline  of  more  than  10  points  took  place. 

INTEENATIONAX  PAPEE  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  January  31, 1898;  took  over  by  purchase  25  per  cent  of  all  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
I    United  States,  producing  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  manufactured  east  of  Chicago. 
Stock  outstanding,  $22,406,700  of  preferred  and  $17,442,800  of  common;  bonds,  $13,067,500.] 

Throughout  its  career  this  company  has  paid  dividends  upon  preferred  stock  regu- 
larly, and  also  on  common  except  during  a  depression  in  its  business  which  set  in 
during  1899.  It  was  apparently  a  well-managed  industrial  enterprise,  and  quite  free 
of  any  abnormal  events  in  its  own  affairs  such  as  might  have  tended  to  affect  its 
stocks  on  the  market. 

Hence  the  fluctuations  in  price  and  number  of  sales  of  International  Paper  stock 
were  mainly  those  caused  by  forces  and  movements  influencing  the  stock  market  gen- 
erally. But  it  is  true  that  this  stock  was  largely  held  by  the  Flower  interests,  and 
was  at  times  affected  sympathetically  by  events  among  the  other  Flower  stocks.     In 

I'  particular,  for  example,  the  death  of  ex-Governor  Flower,  in  May,  1899,  caused  a 
decline  in  International  Paper  stock,  and  free  selling  along  with  all  those  lines  of 
stock  held  by  Mr.  Flower.  Slight  ups  and  downs  in  the  paper  trade  also,  of  course, 
would  explain  some  of  the  movements  in  this  stock. 

The  stocks  of  this  company  show  no  specially  significant  movement  during  1901. 
The  common  stock  fluctuated  between  20  and  28,  while  the  preferred  stock  stood  at 
between  70  and  80.  The  amount  of  dealing  in  stocks  was  moderate  in  view  of  the 
general  strong  speculative  demand  during  the  first  few  months  of  1901. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 

[Organized  early  in  1898;  stock,  830,000,000  of  common  ($29,236,000  outstanding)  and  $25,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred, 7  per  cent  cumulative  ($23,825,100  outstanding).] 

I  This  company  has  paid  dividends  regularly  on  preferred  throughout,  and  also  on 
common  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  as  soon  as  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  a  safe  sur- 

Iplus  to  be  accumulated.  It  required  some  time  for  the  company  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation for  soundness,  and  hence  for  some  8  or  9  months  its  stock  was  more  sensitive 
to  various  favorable  or  unfavorable  influences  on  the  stock  market  than  afterwards, 
when  it  settled  down  to  great  relative  steadiness  in  price  and  sales.  Such  a  stock 
tended  to  gravitate  largely  into  the  hands  of  investors  and  stay  there,  being  thus 
removed  from  speculative  manipulation. 

I  The  large  activity  in  National  Biscuit  shown  for  November-December,  1898,  and 
the  next  January,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  comparative  weakness  in  the  spring  of 

\  1899,  were  simply  reflections  of  the  effects  felt  by  all  the  industrial  stocks  owing  to 
causes  already  frequently  pointed  out  in  other  comiections.  Such  has  been,  in  fact, 
the  case  with  National  Biscuit  throughout,  and  examination  of  the  various  sources 
of  information  reveals  nothing  of  special  interest  in  regard  to  the  career  of  this  stock 
other  than  the  above  general  facts. 

^  The  steady  prosperity  of  the  company  is  reflected  in  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
value  of  its  stocks.     The  common  stock  rose  from  30  in  the  middle  of  1900  to  46  in 

■the  middle  of  1901,  and  remained  practically  stationary  thereafter,  while  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  risen  to  above  100  and  remained  stationary.     Under  the  influence 

Lof  the  general  speculative  movement  of  early  1901  a  considerable  amount  of  trading 

!  in  this  stock  was  manifested. 
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WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH.  £ 

There  were  no  movements  connected  with  this  stock  not  due  to  general  outm 
causes  until  February,  1892,  when  sharp  advances,  with  exceptional  activity,  toS 
place  on  the  final  subsidence  of  all  immediate  fears  as  to  the  establishment  of  Goij 
ernment  telegraphs.  With  good  business  and  considerable  buying  for  inveatmen 
the  stock  continued  to  advance  till  September,  when  a  downward^movement  ensua 
upon  news  that  the  directors  had  voted  an  increase  of  stock  to  $100,000,000,  withid 
vouchsafing  any  information  as  to  how  the  increase  was  to  be  applied.  Then  ii 
November  the  Gould  stocks,  inclusive  of  Western  Union,  all  suffered  decline  on  tb 
illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  especially  as  bear  raids  were  made  on  tb 
strength  of  that  event.  Reports  in  December,  on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  larg 
banking  interests  were  seeking  control  of  the  stock  sent  its  price  up.  -^ 

In  January,  1893,  the  stock  became  a  feature  on  the  market  for  a  time,  owing  to  th 
execution  of  orders,  it  was  said,  by  institutions  prohibited  by  law  from  buying  an 
stock  that  sells  below  par.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  only  occurrences  connecte 
with  Western  Union  stock  not  due  to  general  conditions  were  an  advance  in  Octobeil 
November,  with  large  sales,  due  to  large  buying  by  investors  as  well  as  by  a  pool 
followed  quickly  by  a  break  on  the  execution  of  stop  orders  for  account  of  those  wh 
had  been  following  the  pool.  The  stock  also  yielded  again  in  December  to  heaVi 
bear  attacks. 

Nothing  conspicuously  important  then  took  place  in  Western  Union  until  Noven 
ber-December,  1895,  when  a  decline  and  heavy  selling  occurred,  partly  because  il 
generally  depressing  influences  just  then,  but  largely  because  of  a  decision  of  tl 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  Union  Pacific  road  had  no  rigl 
to  make  a  lease  giving  the  Western  Union  a  monopoly  along  its  lines.  Some  recoi 
ery  followed  in  December,  however,  on  the  news  of  increased  earnings  and  the  pa; 
ment  of  the  usual  quarterly  dividend.  t 

In  1896  Western  Union  yielded  to  the  depressing  influences  of  election  uncertau 
ties,  and  rallied  again  as  the  result  of  the  campaign  became  assured.  ' 

In  1897  the  stock  was  severely  affected  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Cof 
decision  on  the  long-standing  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case,  to  the  effe 
that  the  antitrust  law  applies  to  railroads  as  well  as  other  concerns.  Startled  Ijl 
this,  the  stock  market  weakened  and  there  was  much  disorderly  speculation.  ■{ 
contest  for  control  between  George  J.  Gould  and  Russell  Sage,  who  had  fallen  oi 
over  some  matter,  explains  a  sudden  rise  and  great  activity  in  Western  Union  sto( 
in  May,  1897.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  Western  Union  advanced  on  ge: 
eral  prosperity  till  September,  when  some  natural  reaction  from  boom  prices  to( 
place,  leaving  the  stock  quiet  thereafter. 

During  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900  Western  Union  was  pretty  closely  held,  ai 
its  fluctuations  in  price  were  for  the  most  part  simply  in  response  to  general  fore 
influencing  the  stock  market,  nothing  occurring  requiring  explanation  of  an  instru(^ 
ive  nature. 

The  general  speculative  fever  at  the  begirming  of  1901  considerably  increased 
sales  of  the  shares  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  while  the  price  went  up  to^ 
maximum  of  100  just  prior  to  the  crash  in  May.  Since  that  tiine  the  stock  h 
ranged  between  90  and  95  for  the  most  part,  and  speculation  has  been  moderate.  , 

SECURITIES   OF  RAILROAD   COMPANIES. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

The  rather  serious  decline  of  over  10  points  in  this  stock  during  the  last  half 
1890,  with  considerable  selling  especially  in  November,  was  partly  due  to  genet' 
causes,  but  more  particularly  to  the  strike  on  this  company's  lines,  which  costitN 
dearly  as  to  raise  doubts  whether  the  next  usual  dividend  would  be  paid.  ! 
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The  advance  of  some  20  points  in  the  latter  hialf  of  1891  was  based  on  lieavy  grain 
fflfflc  earnings,  brought  about  by  a  great  scarcity  in  cereals  abroad,  while  a  very 
irge  crop  was  produced  in  this  country.  An  extra  dividend  was  declared  at  the 
ilose  of  the  year. 

In  January,  1892,  the  stock  declined  somewhat  on  news  of  a  serious  accident  on 
be  road,  but  in  March  it  scored  an  advance  on  rumors  of  a  combination  with  the 
few  England  Railroad. 

The  movements  for  1893  depicted  on  the  chart  were  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
dverse  conditions  of  that  year  generally. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  from  the  middle  of  1893  till  past  the  middle  of  1897,  a  period 
if  over  four  years,  New  York  Central  stock  did  not  fluctuate  over  5  points  up  or 
lown  from  par,  save  in  1896,  under  the  depression  pendins;  the  issue  of  the  Presiden- 
ial  campaign  of  that  year. 

In  March,  1897,  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Lake  Shore  in  refunding  $50,000,000 
if  bonds  at  lower  interest  rates  strengthened  railroad  stocks,  and  New  York  Central 
sseen  to  have  advanced  some  6  or  8  points.  Again  in  November  and  December, 
p7,  it-advanced  rapidly  in  view  of  favorable  progress  by  the  company  in  refund- 
ig,  and  of  the  generally  prosperous  conditions  of  the  time,  reflected  in  increased 
jrailroad  earnings. 

The  upward  jump  of  12  points  in  January,  1898,  accompanied  by  enormous  trad- 
ig,  was  caused  by  reports  of  the  approaching  alliance  with  the  Lake  Shore  system, 
ihich  would  secure  good  western  connections  and  outlets.     This  alUance  was  per- 
fected gradually  by  exchange  of  securities. 

I  Again,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  there  was  tremendous  trading  in  New  York 
Central,  and  a  striking  advance  in  price,  due  to  the  remarkably  prosperous  condi- 
Itiona  evervwhere  and  to  an  insatiable  public  demand  for  good  investment  securities. 
In  December,  1899,  a  loss  of  9  points  took  place  under  the  temporary  panic  of  that 
jmonth. 

I  In  1900  the  usual  sag  in  price  appeared  pending  the  outcome  of  the  national  elec- 
ftions,  but  it  was  followed  by  heavy  gains  and  great  activity  immediately  thereafter. 
I  The  influence  of  the  general  speculative  movement  in  railroad  stocks  during  the 
,early  part  of  1901  was  shown  to  some  extent  in  the  New  York  Central  stock,  the 
trading  in  it  during  April  especially  being  larger  than  it  had  been  for  years  before. 
The  price  rose  from  about  130  in  October,  1900,  to  a  maximum  of  154  just  prior  to 
!the  temporary  collapse  of  the  second  week  in  May.  It  rapidly  recovered  after  the 
May  decline,  and  reached  a  still  higher  point  in  June,  after  which  time  it  fell 
slightly,  but  remained  at  practically  the  same  level  with  relatively  slight  dealing. 

LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD. 

In  1890  three  periods  of  unusual  trading  in  this  stock  occurred,  which  are  to  be 
pplained  as  follows:  In  May  there  was  an  advance,  due  to  general  buoyancy  of  the 

arket,  but  especially  to  heavy  buying  in  London;  in  August,  on  the  other  hand, 
iiere  was  a  decline  with  free  selling,  arising  from  the  depression  in  aU  Vanderbilt 
stocks  on  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  on  New  York  Central  lines,  as  well  as  from 
general  anxiety  over  financial  diflBculties  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  finally,  in 
November  came  the  famous  embarrassment  of  the  Baring  Brothers  in  London, 
which  unsettled  the  market  greatly,  and  also  disturbing  rumors  that  New  York 
Central  would  pass  its  next  dividend,  all  of  which  affected  Lake  Shore  stocks  unfa- 
vorably along  with  others.  But  on  the  unexpected  declaration  by  this  company  of 
[4  per  cent  instead  of  3  per  cent  semiannual  dividend  in  December  the  stock  jumped 
up  sharply  and  was  very  active  for  about  two  weeks. 

The  exceptional  activity  in  February,  1891,  with  advancing  price,  was  based  on 
good  earnings,  as  also  was  that  of  August  to  October,  when  the  fine  grain  crop  fur- 
nished heavy  traffic. 
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The  remarkable  trading  in  this  stock  for  March,  1892,  with  an  advance  of 
16  points,  took  place  on  reporta  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  been  elected  presideni 
the  New  England  Eailroad,  together  with  numerous  rumors  of  consolidations,  wffl 
greatly  excited  the  railway  stock  market.  There  were  also  reports  of  a  stock  m 
dend  to  be  issued,  representing  betterments  effected  during  several  years  previonl 

Lake  Shore  stock  shows  the  usual  fluctuations  for  1893,  due  to  general  conditi(^ 

It  is  notable  that  from  1894  to  1900,  inclusive,  the  average  tendency  of  this  sh!  ^ 
was  upward,  and  that  the  holders  seem  to  have  sold  little,  since  weekly  sales  nei  .- 
reached  10,000  shares  throughout  the  period.  , 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1895  a  marked  advance  took  place  on  expectation  of  bei  |I 
fit  from  the  agreement  among  the  trunk  lines,  while  at  the  close  of  the  same  yi  -- 
there  was  a  temporary  decline,  caused  by  the  Venezuelan  message  and  fears  of  inm  [Z 
diate  war  with  Great  Britain. 

As  usual,  in  1896  some  decline  occurred  during  the  Presidential  campaign. 

Early  in  1897  came  a  demand  for  Lake  Shore  stock,  along  with  all  the  Vanderbil  — 
yet  very  little  comparatively  was  offered  for  sale,  and  hence  a  sharp  advance  to  "~ 
place.  This  demand  arose  chiefly  onnews  of  the  successful  negotiation  of  $50,000,( 
bonds  at  lower  interest. 

In  January,  1898,  the  advance  was  caused  by  the  rumors  of  combination  withNi  — 
York  Central,  already  mentioned  under.the  latter  heading.  Toward  the  close  of  tl  [Z 
year  Lake  Shore  scored  rapid  advances,  partly  owing  to  the  great  general  prosper! 
and  heavy  investment  demand,  but  also,  it  waa  said,  to  the  fact  the  Vanderbilt  inti  i^ 
ests  just  then  endeavored  to  get  firmer  control  of  the  road,  so  as  to  avoid  friction  wi 
the  minority  stockholders. 

In  1899  and  1900  the  stock  was  closely  held  and  did  not  figure  prominently  i 
the  market.     Such  fluctuations  as  did  occur  were  due  to  causes  already  pointed  0  E 
under  "New  York  Central  Railroad." 

The  speculative  movement  and  that  toward  railway  consolidation,  which  was 
marked  during  1901,  affected  materially  the  values  of  the  stock  even  of  this  compan  i_ 
although  the  trading  in  it  continued  to  be,  as  before,  exceedingly  small.  The  appi  — 
ent  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  th  i, 
offers  were  made  only  at  the  higher  and  bids  only  at  the  lower,  with  practically  i  - 
transactions.  The  price  demanded  for  Lake  Shore  stock  rose  to  no  less  than  300 :  - 
October,  1901.  ;" 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD.  ^ 

A  general  survey  of  the  career  of  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  stocks  on  tl 
market  from  1891  to  1900,  inclusive,  elicits  the  broad  fact  that  this  stock  was  near] 
always  influenced  in  its  fluctuations  by  one  or  another  or  some  combination  ( 
three  different  classes  of  forces:  (1)  By  the  price  of  coal  directly,  or  indirectly  b 
whatever  tended  to  influence  coal  prices — e.  g.,  astrike  of  miners;  (2)  by  the  actio 
of  State  governments,  real  or  threatened,  hostile  to  the  "coal  combines"  forthecoi 
trol  of  coal  prices;  and  (3)  by  general  external  conditions  affecting  the  stock  marke 
such  as  the  political  campaign  in  1896,  etc. 

In  January,  1891,  very  cold  weather  improved  the  coal  trade,  and  hence  there  W8 
a  rise  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  stock  and  increased  activity  on  th 
market. 

In  March  of  the  same  year  this  stock  declined  some  points  when  the  Interstat 
Commerce  Commission  decided  the  Coxe  case  against  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  hole 
ing  the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  excessive. 

Again,  in  November,  1891,  there  was  a  decline  on  rumors  of  dissensions  among  th 
coal  companies  and  a  bad  condition  in  the  coal  trade. 

Early  in  1892,  mainly  in  February,  the  railroad  stock  market  was  feverish  am 
wide  fluctuations  occurred  on  reports  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  ws| 
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SECURITIES    OP    INDUSTRIAL    COMBINATIONS.  939 

about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  leading  companies,  it  being  said  that  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Reading,  each  and  all 
wanted  it.  Consequently  Delaware  and  Hudson  jumped  up  rapidly,  and  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  also,  in  sympathy  with  it. 

But  some  sharp  fluctuations  and  increased  sales  took  place  during  March-April, 
1892,  on  constant  rumors  that  the  State  authorities  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
were  going  to  proceed  against  the  ' '  coal  combine ' '  among  the  railroads. 

The  fall  of  coal  prices  in  1893,  besides  the  generally  depressing  conditions,  caused 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna  to  decline  sharply  and  sell  very  freely. 

From  1894  to  1898,  inclusive,  no  exceptional  sales  of  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
stock  took  place,  and  its  fluctuations,  at  no  time  abnormally  great,  were  mostly  due 
to  general  external  conditions.  In  July,  1896,  in  addition  to  the  imcertain  political 
situation,  the  stock  was  depressed  under  a,  bear  raid  based  on  news  of  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt's  illness. 

"With  the  remarkable  development  of  prosperity  in  1898-1900,  especially  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business,  which  brought  on  a  great  demand  for  coal,  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  stock  made  great  advances.  There  were  extraordinarily  good  earnings 
in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  prospects  that  the  road  would  be  able  to  "enforce  slightly 
higher  transportation  charges.''  The  December  panic  caused  a  temporary  set-back, 
soon  recovered,  and  throughout  1900  and  1901  the  stock  was  closely  held  at  steady 
prices. 

CHICAGO  AND  NOETHWESTEEN  RAILROAD. 

The  stock  of  this  road  made  advances,  and  was  largely  bought  in  August-September 
of  1891,  owing  to  the  large  earnings  based  on  heavy  grain  traffic,  that  being  an 
exceptionally  good  crop  year.  Naturally  there  was  much  prosperity  in  the  Middle 
and  Northwestern  States,  following  this  crop;  hence  in  1892  Chicago  and  North- 
western stock  continued  to  rise  on  stimulating  reports  of  earnings. 

In  1893  this  stock  suffered  depression  and  occasional  heavy  selling,  along  with 
other  stocks,  owing  to  the  adverse  conditions  generally  of  that  season. 

After  settling  down  to  a  lower  level  of  prices,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  remained 
quiet  and  tolerably  steady  till  the  close  of  1894,  at  which  time  little  hope  of  improve- 
ment appeared.  The  Western  crops  were  poor.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  road  declared  reduced  dividends  and  railroad  earnings  among  the  "Granger" 
roads  generally  showed  discouiuging  results.  Hence  liberal  selling  and  serious 
decliaes  in  all  their  stocks. 

But  the  low  prices  attracted  European  buyers,  whose  absorption  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  stocks,  among  those  of  other  Grangers,  caused  the  price  to  recover 
somewhat  in  December,  1894. 

The  extraordinary  sales  seen  on  the  chart  for  February,  1895,  took  place  in  spite 
of  an  otherwise  quiet,  restricted  market.  This  was  the  result  of  a  vigorous  bear  raid 
on  this  stock  especially,  based  on  a  recent  very  poor  statement  of  traffic  conditions 
and  earnings.  But  things  soon  improved,  and  by  May,  1895,  prices  advanced  on 
large  European  buying  and  a  hopeful  crop  outlook. 

The  depression  during  July-September,  1896,  was  due  to  the  political  campaign. 
In  the  case  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  however,  a,  fall  in  freight  rates  west  of 
IChicago,  due  to  competition,  also  aggravated  the  situation  just  then  and  weakened 
the  stock  considerably. 

As  the  spring  of  1897  advanced,  a  hopeful  promise  of  good  crops,  a  political  out- 
look deemed  favorable  by  investors,  and  other  generally  favorable  conditions  strength- 
ened the  Granger  stocks;  but  Chicago  and  Northwestern  was  still  further  stimulated 
in  price  by  the  announcement  that  the  company  was  going  to  follow  the  Lake  Shore 
in  refunding  its  bonds  at  a  lower  interest  rate. 

Prom  1897  till  the  close  of  1900  there  was  almost  continual  net  advance,  the  only 
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serioua  depression  occurring  during  that  period  being  in  1900,  pending  tlie  result  i)fW^ 
tlie  national  elections.  As  regards  sales,  these  were  very  large  in  February,  1898,|  j 
on  advancing  prices  caused  by  prosperous  traffic  conditions  and  successful  refunding 
of  bonds.  Again,  heavy  selling  and  buying  occurred  in  March,  1899,  caused  by  the 
remarkable  demand  for  investment  securities  early  in  that  year — an  economic  phe- 
nomenon already  alluded  to  several  times. 

The  striking  advance  scored  in  September,  1899,  was  due  to  reports  of  an  alliance  "'"ff 
between  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Omaha. 

The  great  speculative  movement  in  railroad  shares  during  April  and  May,  1901, 
affected  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  less  than  some  of  the  other  Northwestern 
railroads.  The  aggregate  ppeculation  in  shares  was  not  greater  during  these  twom 
months  than  in  many  other  periods  of  corresponding  length.  The  price  of  stocks, 
both  common  and  preferred,  however,  was  forced  up  rapidly.  Common  stock, 
which  had  stood  at  about  170  in  June,  rose  to  a  maximum  of  nearly  210.  The  max- 
imum price  of  preferred  stock  reached  295.  There  has  been  some  reaction  since  May, 
but  the  price  has  been  held  fairly  steady  at  a  point  much  higher  than  heretofore.   J 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  EAILEOAD.  I 

Not  until  the  severe  depression  experienced  everywhere  in  1893  did  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  stock  show  any  movement  sufficiently  striking  to  call  for  special  explanation.:  j 
It  was  quite  closely  held,  and  its  fluctuations  were  nothing  abnormal.     Just  as  thel 
road  began  to  recover  slowly  from  the  adverse  conditions  prevailing  in  1893,  there 
came  on  the  great  bituminous  coal  miners'  strike,  lasting  from  April  till  June,  1894.   ^ 
The  heavy  falling  off  in  transportation  of  coal,  coke,  iron,  and  lumber  in  consequence"' 
of  the  strike  caused  a  drop  of  21  per  cent  in  the  company's  business  for  that  year. 
Hardly  had  the  stock  begun  to  rally  when  disappointing  crop  reports  again  depressed 
its  price.     By  the  close  of  1894  it  stood  lower  even  than  at  any  time  in  1893.  ; 

After  some  recovery  in  1895,  based  on  better  crop  and  traffic  reports,  there  set  i4 
a  rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted  decline  till  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  stock  sold  at 
17J  in  March,  1896.  While  this  great  weakening  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
generally  depressing  conditions  occurring  late  in  1895,  yet  there  were  persistent 
reports  of  irregularity  in  the  company's  bookkeeping,  of  a  possible  default  in  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  bonds,  and  other  disquieting  rumors.  Finally  it  became  pra(^  ' 
tically  certain  that  the  road  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  early  in  1896  the  stock  fell 
heavily.  On  February  26,  1896,  the  road  went  into  receiver's  hands  and  its  stock 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  its  career  since  1890. 

From  this  time  till  September,  1898,  while  the  road  was  in  receiver's  hands  andu 
undergoing  a  slow  reorganization,  the  stock  fluctuated  between  10  and  20,  exceeding 
20  only  once  or  twice  by  a  slight  margin.     But  in  September,  1898,  news  came  oul 
that  J.  J.  Hill  was  going  to  become  a  heavy  stockholder  along  with  a  syndicate  oJ 
leading  men  who  would  do  their  utmost  to  put  the  road  in  thorough  good  ordein 
again.     To  this  report  the  stock  responded  instantly  and  advanced  rapidly,  withfe^ 
arrests  till  the  end  of  the  year,  closing  at  70^.     With  the  purchase  of  all  the  hold 
ings  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  others,  thus  removing  all  obstacles  to  complefe 
reorganization  at  the  beginning  of  1899,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  securities  continued  t( 
rise.     The  excellent  business  outlook  generally  and  flne  reports  of  railway  earningi ' 
during  this  period  also  helped  the  recovery  very  materially. 

During  1899  Baltimore  and  Ohio  stock  did  not  fluctuate  very  greatly,  and  sucl 
variations  as  did  occur  were  chiefly  in  response  to  general  conditions,  except  as  to 
the  remarkable  upward  spurt  and  enormous  trading  just  before  the  December  panic  u, 
This  surprising  stir  was  caused  by  very  circumstantial  reports,  widely  believed,  tha 
an  alliance  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  Yorl 
Central  was  being  effected. 

Hardly  had  the  excitement  subsided  on  learning  the  falsity  of  these  reports  whei^ 
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the  stock-marktt  panic  of  December  18  came  on,  and  the  stock  declined  sharply 
under  heavy  liquidation  sales. 

In  1900  Baltimore  and  Ohio  advanced  to  a  higher  point,  and  was  more  active  at 
times  than  for  six  years  previously.  This  fact  was  based  on  generally  prosperous 
traffic  conditions  at  bottom,  stimulated,  however,  by  a  steady  investment  demand 
and  some  degree  of  speculative  manipulation,  as  well  as  to  reports  of  combination 
of  interests  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  weakening 
observed  on  the  chart  for  May-June,  1900,  was  mainly  due  to  the  shutting  down 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  and  Federal  Steel  mills,  which  tended  to  injure  the 
road's  transportation  business.  General  prosperity  and  the  heavy  demand  for 
investment  advanced  the  stock  again,  however,  during  the  latter  months  of  1900. 

The  stocks  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  continued  to  rise  steadily  from  September, 
1900,  to  the  middle  of  1901.  This  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  general  rise  in  the 
value  of  railroad  securities  and  the  great  amount  of  investment  in  them,  but  was 
doubtless  aided  by  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  community  of  interest  between 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  culmination  of  this 
movement  was  shown  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Loree  as  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio.  The  tremendous  speculative  boom  in  railroad  securities  during  April  and  the 
early  part  of  May  is  conspicuous  on  the  chart,  the  price  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares 
rising  more  than  20  points  within  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest 
price  of  the  common  stock  of  this  company  in  September,  1900,  was  only  66,  while 
the  maximum  price  in  May,  1901,  was  114.  The  effect  of  the  temporary  panic 
following  the  Northern  Pacific  corner  in  May  is  seen  conspicuously  in  this  stock. 
There  was  also  a  marked  decline  during  June  and  July  with  some  recovery  in  Sep- 
tember. The  preferred  stock  has  risen  somewhat  more  gradually  than  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  trading  in  shares  of  this  railroad  has  been  less  during  1901  than 
during  1900,  probably  largely  because  of  the  holding  of  stocks  by  the  large  buyers 
who  had  secured  control  of  the  company. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

The  somewhat  increased  activity  in  Illinois  Central,  accompanying  a  sharp  advance 
in  December,  1891,  was  due  to  the  heavy  com  and  wheat  crop  of  that  year,  which 
supplied  the  railroads  of  the  Middle  West  with  enormous  traffic.  The  advance  in 
reality  began  as  early  as  August,  because  by  that  time  the  corn  crop  had  become 
assured. 

In  December,  1892,  a  sudden  upward  fluctuation  is  shown  on  the  chart,  and  in  a 
week  there  were  sales  aggregating  48,784  shares,  an  exceptional  number  for  this 
road.  This  was  caused  by  the  report  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  would 
at  last  give  judgment  on  an  important  lake-shore-front  case  in  which  the  Illinois 
Central  was  interested. 

The  rather  serious  decline  in  prices  about  the  middle  of  1893  arose  from  the  panic 
conditions  of  that  period,  which  affected  all  stocks. 
;  The  important  advance  scored  by  Illinois  Central  in  1895  from  March  till  Septem- 
ber was  based  on  increasingly  prosperous  railroad  conditions,  good  crop  prospects, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  the  increasing  foreign  demand  for  our  rail- 
way securities.  In  March  the  directors  paid  a  3J  per  cent  dividend  and  gave  out 
a  very  hopeful  report. 

The  decline  which  subsequently  set  in  (September,  1895)  and  lasted  till  August, 
1896,  was  almost  purely  a  result  of  the  generally  bad  financial  outlook  in  the  country, 
this  having  come  to  overshadow  all  such  factors  as  earnings,  crop  reports,  etc. 

As  the  prospective  result  of  the  1896  elections  became  sufiiciently  evident  an 

upward  turn  took  place,  and  with  reviving  confidence  of  investors  there  came  more 

active  business  conditions  in  1897,  heavy  buying  of  stocks  for  foreign  account,  and  a 

ibright  outlook  for  railroad  business  generally.     Hence  large  net  gains  appear  in  the 
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price  of  Illinois  Central  stock  during  1897.  With  the  final  assurance  of  a  fine  grain 
crop  by  August,  Illinois  Central  showed  special  advances  at  that  time,  with  marked 
activity  in  sales,  as  shown  on  the  chart  for  August  and  September,  1897. 

The  Spanish-American  war  in  the  first  half  of  1898  weakened  prices;  but  as  busi- 
ness was  really  excellent  during  the  year  there  was  soon  a  marked  recovery,  begin- 
ning at  the  time  of  news  of  the  naval  victory  at  Manila  and  continuing,  with  some 
interruptions,  throughout  the  year.  In  July  a  conspicuous  spurt  in  the  price  of 
Illinois  Central  took  place  on  rumors  of  an  extra  dividend,  while  in  September  there 
was  a  further  temporary  movement  upward  on  news  that  Burlington  dividends  had 
been  increased. 

After  some  inflation  of  price  in  January,  1899,  due  to  the  enormous  speculative 
outburst  at  that  time,  Illinois  Central  settled  down  at  a  strong  level  of  prices,  which 
was  maintained  steadily  till  July,  1900.  At  that  time  a  sharp  advance  took  place  on 
reports  of  an  increased  dividend,  based  on  unusual  prosperity  that  year  (1900).  As 
the  year  1900  drew  to  a  close  the  stock  continued  to  advance  rapidly,  with  much 
activity  on  the  market  as  a  consequence.  This  remarkable  movement  arose  partly 
from  the  really  immense  business  prosperity  of  that  period  and  partly  from  the  sharp 
speculative  demand  that  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  national  elections,  and  reached 
unprecedented  volume  during  the  weeks  immediately  after  the  election. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Illinois  Central  continued  until 
the  temporary  crash  in  May,  1901.  The  total  advance  from  Jime,  1900,  to  the  latter 
date  was  about  40  points.  In  this  regard  the  course  of  the  Illinois  Central  shares 
simply  parallels  that  of  the  other  leading  railroad  stocks.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  stock  recovered  after  the  fall  of  May  is  noteworthy,  a  maximum  of  154,  several 
points  above  the  maximum  of  May,  being  reached  in  July.  After  this,  however, 
there  was  a  gradual  decline.  The  dealing  in  the  shares  of  this  company  during  the 
speculative  period  of  1900  and  1901  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  in  the  shares  of 
companies  more  directly  concerned  in  the  community  of  interest  movement. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EAILROAD. 

The  rise  in  price  and  unusual  sales  of  Pennsylvania  sjtock  in  February,  1898,  were 
based  on  reports  of  excellent  earnings  and  the  success  of  various  refunding  schemes, 
which  at  that  time  added  much  to  the  strength  of  nearly  all  principal  railway  stocks. 
Immediately  following  this,  however,  the  prices  declined  temporarily  under  the  war 
scare. 

In  January,  1899,  everything  seemed  to  combine  in  favor  of  extraordinary  activity 
and  high  prices  in  railroad  securities,  there  being  heavy  traffic,  wonderful  business 
prosperity,  an  enomous  amount  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  unparalleled 
buoyancy  on  the  stock  market.  Hence  the  surprising  advance  scored  by  Pennsyl- 
vania stock  in  that  month,  accompanied  by  tremendous  sales,  the  activity  continuing 
through  February  and  March  with  little  abatement,  in  spite  of  some  reaction  in 
price  from  the  January  boom. 

The  drop  of  several  points  in  May  was  due  apparently  to  some  exhaustion  of  the 
unusual  forces  preceding,  aided  by  certain  adverse  events  outside  the  railway  stocks. 
Commenting  on  it  in  the  second  week  of  May,  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, however,  remarks:  "The  course  of  business  this  week  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
illustrates  how,  under  certain  conditions,  the  stock  market  can  be  made  to  yield  to 
manipulation.  With  practically  no  change  in  the  general  situation,  with  only  a  brief 
and  limited  rise  in  money  rates,  and  nothing  of  any  importance  to  cause  a  change  in^ 
values,  the  stock  market  has  yet  suffered  a  rather  severe  decline."  i 

The  exceptional  sales  in  June-July,  1899,  were  due  partly  to  the  distrust  then 
existing  as  to  industrials,  which  caused  the  public  to  turn  rather  to  standard  railway! 
stocks,  and  partly  to  rumors  of  an  alliance  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  NewJ 
York  Central  railway  systems.     There  were  again  unusual  sales,  with  an  upwarl' 
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fluctuation  in  price,  early  in  December,  caused  by  reports  of  a  i^  '  of  interests 
between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  roads.  \ 

The  advance  of  some  12  points  gained  during  the  first  four  months  of  1900,  accom- 
panied by  extraordinary  sales  in  March  and  April  especially,  ■*9^"«  attributable  to 
nothing  else  than  the  tremendous  demand  for  good  securities  a*  «that  time,  with  a 
particularly  large  tendency  to  ask  for  Pennsylvania  stock  on  '^  strength  of  the 
known  prosperity  of  the  road,  the  traffic  on  its  lines  being  very  \avy  and  earnings 
exceptionally  great. 

The  loosening  of  an  immense  amount  of  capital  after  election  uncertainties  were 
settled,  the  marvelous  prosperity  then  existing  in  every  direction,  and  the  buoyant 
speculative  activity,  all  combine  to  explain  the  renewed  period  of  advancing  prices 
and  remarkable  sales  shown  on  the  chart  for  November,  1900.  The  Pennsylvania 
lines  enjoyed  a  full  share  of  the  good  times  characteristic  of  that  year  and  furnished 
a  sound  basis  for  pubUc  confidence  in  its  stocks  and  the  great  demand  therefor. 

The  price  of  the  stock  of  this  company  continued  to  advance  rapidly,  in  harmony 
with  the  general  boom  in  railroad  securities,  until  the  end  of  April,  1901,  when  a 
maximum  of  more  than  160  was  reached.  The  dealing  in  the  shares  during  this 
period  was  considerable,  especially  at  particular  times  when  rumors  of  the  progress 
of  themovement  for  community  of  interest  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  other 
railroads  were  made  public.  There  was  heavy  trading  in  stocks  of  this  company 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  May,  as  in  those  of  practically  all  railroads.  The  desire 
to  realize,  after  the  overspeculation  and  advance  in  price  had  resulted  in  a  temporary 
collapse,  led  to  very  large  sales  during  the  second  week  of  May.  The  decrease  in 
the  price  of  this  stock  during  July  was  probably  partly  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  railroad,  by  the  addition  of  $50,500,800  of  stock. 

THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  EAILEOADS. 

1  Especially  interesting  are  the  four  diagrams  representing  the  movement  of  the 
stocks  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads  during  the  past  three  years.  These  roads 
were  especially  influenced  by  the  great  speculative  movement  of  1901,  and  by  the 
"community  of  interest"  policy.  It  has  already  been  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  charts  regarding  other  railroads  that  even  the  more  stable  stocks  of  such  Eastern 
roads  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  were  subject  to  increased  spec- 

I  ulation  during  this  period,  and  that  their  prices  increased  materially  until  the  reaction 
ofMay,  1901.  The  movements  in  the  Western  stocks  are  much  more  noteworthy.  The 
greater  amount  of  the  transactions  in  them  during  most  of  the  time  covered  by  the 
charts,  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  railroads,  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that,  because  the  earning  power  of  some  of  the  Western  railroads  has  been  more 
luicertain,  their  stocks  have  been  held  to  a  less  degree  as  permanent  investments. 
The  enormously  increased  transactions  in  the  stocks  of  several  of  these  companies 
during  1901  were  also  explained  in  part  by  the  purchases  of  certain  interests  which 
desired  to  secure  control  of  the  railroads,  purchases  which  resulted  ultimately,  in 
November,  1901,  in  the  community  of  interest  arrangement  between  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
and  Chicago,  BurUngton  and  .Quincy  railroads. 

The  extremely  rapid  increase  in  prices  of  the  stocks  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Atchison, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Burlington  companies  during  the  latter  part  of  1900  and  1901 
was  probably  due  to  three  main  causes: 

(1)  The  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  desire  for  investments,  and  the 
greatly  increased  spirit  of  speculation  as  regards  all  securities. 

(2)  The  marked  advance  in  the  prosperity  and  soundness  of  management  of  these 
Vesteru  railroads.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad  was  reorganized 
about  six  years  ago  and  placed  on  a  much  improyed  finangi^l  basis  and  under  much 
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(  « 

more  efBcient /^  anagement.  The  general  industrial  prosperity  of  the  West  oon- 
tributed  to  incrfi  .se  its  earnings  greatly.  Somewhat  similar  had  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  for  several 
years  prior  to  1^0,  while  the  earnings  of  all  three  of  these  railroads  during  1900 
were  especially  lafge. 

(3)  The  third  ^Auence  contributing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  these 
stocks,  especially °/f  the  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Burlington,  was  the 
combination  movement.  The  general  public  belief  that,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
harmony  of  interests,  greater  earnings  would  be  made  possible  led  to  a  strong  desire 
for  investment  in  the  stocks  of  the  various  Western  railroads  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment. Moreover,  tho  large  purchases  of  the  great  financiers  who  were  endeavoring 
to  secure  control  of  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  community  of  inter- 
est naturally  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  prices.  This  was,  of  course,  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  influences  upon  the  amount  of  dealing  in  the  stocks 
of  the  railroads  under  consideration,  as  well  as  upon  their  prices,  is  seen  most  strik-, 
ingly  in  the  diagrams.  The  dealing  in  the  stocks  of  all  of  the  companies  was  immense 
throughout  the  first  three  months  of  1901,  and  rose  to  astounding  figures  during 
April  and  May.  The  sales  of  Union  Pacific  common  stock  during  the  last  week  of 
April  reached  1,419,390  shares,  while  in  the  first  week  of  May  the  maximum  figure 
(if  1,980,528  shares  was  reached,  equivalent  to  more  than  the  entire  stock  issue  of  the 
company.  The  sales  of  Atchison  stock  during  the  first  week  of  May  reached  1,461,450 
shares,  while  those  of  Northern  Pacific  in  the  second  week  of  May  were  more  than 
600,000  shares.  The  dealing  in  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  stock  was  greatest 
during  March  and  the  early  part  of  April.  After  that  time,  a  controlling  interest  in' 
the  railroad  having  been  secured  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern,  ite 
stocks  were  largely  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

The  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  securities  of  these  Western  railroads  during  the 
boom  which  culminated  in  May,  1901,  is  quite  as  striking  as  the  amount  of  specula?^ 
tion  in  them.  The  common  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  rose  from  about  50  at  the 
beginning  of  1900  to  a  maximum  of  133  in  May,  1901.  The  increase  from  September 
to  May  was  especially  rapid  and  steady.  The  common  shares  of  the  Atchison  rose 
from  about  25  at  the  beginning  of  1900  to  90  in  May,  1901.  The  wonderful  improve-^ 
ment  in  the  prosperity  of  this  railroad  had  even  more  influence  in  this  increase  than, 
the  movement  toward  combination.  The  stock  of  the  Burlington  has  for  years  past 
stood  at  a  high  flgure,  but  between  September,  1900,  and  April,  1901,  it  rose  from 
a  level  of  about  125  to  very  nearly  200.  The  movement  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  to  control  this  road  doubtless  explains  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
rapid  increase  from  February  to  April,  1901. 

The  various  influences  already  mentioned  as  affecting  all  these  railroads  raised  the 
price  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  from  about  50  in  August-September,  1900, 
to  nearly  110  in  April,  1901.  In  May  occurred  perhaps  the  most  striking  stock* 
transaction  of  recent  years.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  interests  hav- 
ing secured  control  of  the  Burlington,  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  interests  feared 
that  traflBc  would  be  diverted  from  their  roads,  greatly  to  their  injury.  They 
endeavored  accordingly  to  secure  sufficiently  large  ownership  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
to  be  able  to  control  its  policy.  At  the  same  time  other 'great  financial  interesta  were' 
trying  to  buy  up  Northern  Pacific  stock  and  secure  control.  These  two  powerful 
combinations  bidding  against- one  another  in  the  market  caused  a  great  increase 
in  price.  Because  of  the  general  speculative  mania  which  was  manifest  at  this  time, 
many  persons  sold  this  stock  short  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  interests  seeking  con-' 
trol.  The  whole  movement  on  each  side  was  to  a  large  degree  a  concealed  one, 
and  the  short  sellers  of  the  stock  were  suddenly  surprised  to  find  that  practically  all 
the  available  shares  had  already  been  secured  and  were  closely  held  by  one  or  the  other 
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oi  the  syndicates.  In  t  heir  endeavor  to  deliver  the  shares  which  they  had  sold  the  shorts 
ofiered  enormous  prices  for  the  Xorthem  Pacific  stocks,  both  common  and  preferred, 
one  sale  at  no  less  than  Sl,000  per  share  being  reported.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, deliveries  were  not  made  at  these  excessive  figures,  and  when  the  real  situa- 
tion and  the  conflict  between  the  opposing  forces  became  known,  a  compromise  was 
effected  between  the  buyers  and  the  short  sellers  by  which  settlement  was  made  at 
a  comparatively  moderate  figure. 

The  so-called  Xorthem  Pacific  comer  which  has  just  been  described  gave  a  shock 
to  the  stock  market,  which  through  overspeculation  had  already  become  extremely 
sensitive.  A  tremendous  falling  oft  in  the  prices  of  stocks  occurred  on  Thursday, 
May  9,  and  enormous  sales  were  made  by  frightened  speculators.  It  is  doubtless  an 
error  to  attribute  this  temporary  crash  altogether  to  the  manipulation  in  Xorthem 
Pacific  stocks.  As  so  often  happens,  the  speculative  movement  had  been  carried  to 
an  extreme  as  regards  all  railroad  securities.  A  level  of  prices  had  been  reached 
which  was  not  justified  by  the  earning  capacity  of  the  railroads,  and  reaction  was 
tonnd  to  occur,  ilany  persons  had  speculated  in  stocks  who  were  unable  to  carry 
them  for  a  long  time.  A  sUght  stringency  in  the  currency  increased  the  apprehen- 
sion. Money  lenders  began  to  demand  wider  margins  in  taking  stocks  as  collaterals, 
and  the  more  conservative  brokers  likewise  required  wider  margins  from  stock  buyers. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  many  of  the  largest  bankers  began  to  call  in  loans, 
which  helped  to  precipitate  the  temporary  panic. 

The  great  fall  in  the  stocks  which  occurred  at  this  time  may  be  seen  in  all  four 
of  the  diagrams  immediately  under  consideration,  as  well  as  in  those  representing  the 
more  eastern  railways,  by  comparing  the  highest  prices  during  ilay  with  the  lowest 
prices. 

That  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  securities  up  to  ilay  was,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
due  not  to  mere  temporary  speculative  fever  but  to  the  large  amount  of  capital  seek- 
ing investment  and  to  the  widespread  belief  in  the  actual  and  permanent  increase  in 
4e  earning  capacity  of  railroads,  is  evident  by  the  rapid  reaction  in  prices  after  the 
drop  of  May.  The  stocks  of  the  Burlington  and  Xorthem  Pacific  were  from  this 
time  on  practically  withdrawn  from  the  market,  but  a  very  considerable  speculation 
continned  in  the  stocks  of  the  Atchison  and  Union  Pacific.  The  anticipation  of 
still  further  consolidation  movements  doubtless  kept  up  the  speculation  in  the  shares 
of  these  roads. 
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American  Cigar  Company :  / 

Capitalization .  ..- - Duke, 32! 

Relations  with  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  companies Duke,  32! 

American  Cotton  Oi]  Company : 

Business,  description  of .  _ Ralph,  68( 

Capitalization  and  earnings . .  _   .  _ _  Ralph,  68( 

American  Cream  Tartar  Company,  business  of _ .  Wheeler,  71! 

American  Fisheries  Company : 

Advantages  through  formation  of Church,  68- 

Business,  description  of _  _ .  Church,  683, 68' 

Closing  of  factories  by _ .  -  Cnurch,  68; 

Control,  extent  of    _-_ Church, 68' 

Prices,  increased  by - - Church,  68' 

American  Glass  Company.     (See  Window-glass  combinations.) 

American  labor,  efficiency  of _    Flint,  83;  Atkinson,  533, 53' 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  briefs  submitted  by,  to 

Joint  High  Commission Norris,  414-411 

Am.erican  Radiator  Company,  organization  and  description  of  busi- 
ness  Bond, 730, 73: 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company: 

Business,  description  of _ .  _ Chapman,  9' 

Capitalization Chapman,  94, 95, 91 

Earnings Chapman,  9i 

Economies  in  freight  charges __ Chapman, 91 

Employees,  relations  with..., ' Chapman, 91 

Organization,  method  of Chapman,  93, 94, 9( 

Promoters'  pay ^ Chapman,  94, 91 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.     ( See  Iron  and  steel  combinations. ) 

Ajjierican  Tartar  Company,  business  of Wheeler,  711 

^^American  Thread  Company: 

-N^  Business,  description  of Hopkins,  343-36i 

Capacity  of,  compared  with  that  of  constituent  companies Hopkins,  34' 

Capitalization _  Hopkins,  343, 344, 355, 351 

Coats  Company,  relations  with  _  _ Hopkins,  354, 351 

Competition  with Hopkins,  348, 351 

Controlled  by  English  capital. ......... . . 1 .  Hopkins,  311 

Earnings  of ...  .^ '.'.'.. Hopkins,  35i 

Economies  secured  through  combination .- Hopkins,  346, 34' 

Employees  ^-=    ' " 

Nationality  of _ Hopkins,  35i 

Owning  their  own  houses. Hopkins, 35i 

Paid  in  cash Hopkins,  34i 

Relations  with Hopkins,  345, 349, 351 

English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  controls  American  1  bread  Com- 
pany .  _ Hopkins,  351 

Relations  with  Coats  Company Hopkins,  35 

Factories  closed Hopkins,  34' 

Hours  of  labor _  Hopkins,  34 

Organization,  methods  and  eflfeots _ Hopkins.  346, 353, 35 

Output  of - Hopkins,  34i 

Promoters'  pay - ...   ..  Hopkins, 36 

Prospectusof - ..  Hopkins. 359-36 

Wages  paid  by Hopkins,  345;  346, 34' 


f      I 
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American  Tin  Plate  Company.     (See  Iron  and  steel  combinations.)  Page. 

American  Tobacco  Company.     (See  Tobacco  combinations.) 

American  "Window Glass  Company.     (See  Window-glass  combinations.) 

Ammonia,  no  longer  used  in  baking  powders Morrison,  380 

Anti-trust  law  (see  also  Legislation) : 

No  practical  valne Mayer, 221, 233;  Elliott,  314, 216 

Supposed  violations,  photographic  materials Dailey,  186 

Asphalt  combination.     ( See  National  Asphalt  Company.) 
Asphalt  Company  of  America: 

Capitalization  and  organization  of  ... _  _ _ Sewall,  677 

Australia,  American  Tobacco  Company  factories Dukei  332 

Bad  debts,  lessening  of,  by  combination .._ Flint, 36 

Baking  powder  (see  also  Alum  baking  powder;  Cream  of  tartar  baking 
powders;  Phosphate  baking  powder): 

History  of  industry _ _ ,_.  Morrison,  365 

Little  sold  in  France  or  Germany _ _ _. Morrison,  381 

Baking  powder  combination  (see  also  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation) : 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company — 

'  Advertising,  methods  of .  _  _ _ Morrison,  375, 378-379, 891-393 

^  Attacks  on  alum  baking  powder  _ . Morrison,  373, 373;  Kelley,  699, 700 
Business,  description  of Morris,  387 
By-laws Morris,  400-404 
Capitalization  of  . -     _ . Morrison, 366;  Morris, 387, 388 

"  Competition  -with  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar Wheeler,  715 

Earnings _-. Morrison, 374, 375;  Morris,388 

Incorporation,  certificate  of _ Morris,  397-400 

Maintenance  of  prices  by  .   __ Morris,  388, 389 

National  Health  Society,  relations  with Morrison,  368, 369, 722; 

Morris,  394, 395;  Kelley,  694 

Prices  of Morrison,  372, 373;  Morris,  388 

Sales  of Morrison,  388 

Sales,  methods  of Morris,  388, 389 

Stockholders,  powers  of _ _   Morris,  388, 398, 403 

preferred,  protection  to _  _ Morris,  388, 398, 403 

Bankruptcy,  caused  by  tariff ... Atkinson,  539 

Barbed  wire,  protection  of,  cost  to  consumers Holt,  563 

Barber  Asphalt  Company: 

Assets Sewall, 677 

Wages  - _ SewaU,679 

Barrels,  prices,  1891-1901 ._ Klinck,  277, 281 

Bathhouses,  provision  by  employers Holmes,  144 

Benefit  fund,  Carnegie  works _ :.  ..  Schwab,  463 

Bicycle  combination.     (See  American  Bicycle  Company.) 
Binder  twine: 

Agricultural  implement  companies,  manufacture Taylor,  160 

Conditions  of  market . Taylor,  152 

Consumption,. Grimwood,112 

Crops, effect  on  market . •- Fitter,  149 

Materials Grimwood,  114;  Holmes,  143;  Taylor,  153, 154 

Prison  manufacture  _ -.- Fitter,  150 

Yucatan,  manufacture  in __ Fitler,151 

Biscuit  combination,  general  description  and  conditions  of  business 

Crawford,  719,720 

Bonuses  to  employees,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company Pitcaim,  236, 240 

Boots  and  shoes,  effect  of  tariff  on Atkinson,  537 

Boiax: 

Prices  of,  effect  of  tariff  on Holt,  568, 569 

Sources  of  supply  .  .       .. --_ Holt,567 

Tariff,  necessity  of Wheeler,  714-716;  Humphris,  716 

Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited : 

Capitalization  .  .   - -. flolt,567 

:*.:  Extent  of  control -- Holt,  567,568 

International  combination    - - Holt,567 

Borax  industry: 

Conditions  in,  generally -.  Wheeler.  714-716;  Humphris,  716 

•     Foreign  and  Chinese  labor Holt,  570;  Wheeler,  714;  Humphris,  716 

Hlstoryof -     Ho]t,567 

Boston  and  Albany  Kailroad,  freight  discriminations  by,  for  benefit  of 
Standard  Oil  Company .-- - Lloyd,645 
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Brands  (see  also  Trade-marks),  tobacco  trade,  valuable  assets. . ..     Campbell, 307 

Brewing  combination.     (See  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company.) 

Bribery: 

Standard  Oil  Company,  alleged,  in  Ohio  .  -  - .  Monnett,  658;  Archbold,  660-665 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization  _ .  _ ....  Chapman,  105, 106 

Effect  of  combination  on  prices -..    Chapman,  106 

Burning  of  books,  Standard  Oil  Company,  charge  of  burning  books.  Monnett,  658; 

Archbold,  665-668 

Canada: 

American  tobacco  factories '- - Duke,  322 

Cordage  manufacture  . . . . Grimwood,  117 

Railroads,  freight  discriminations  by,  for  benefit  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany   - .  - . Lloyd,  645 

Retaliatory  measures  imposed  by  export  duty  on  wood  pu'p Norris,425 

Salt  industry  and  duties White,  264 

Spruce,  supply  of .   . Norris,426;  Chisho]m,447 

Capital  and  labor,  relations  between Hopkins,  344, 845, 355, 356;  Schwab,  461 

Capitalization  (see  also  Promoters'  pay): 

American  Aristotype  Company -- Hubbell,188 

American  Bicycle  Company. .  Pope, 689 

American  Chicle  Company _.  Flint,50 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company Ralph,  680 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. Chapman,  94, 95, 96 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. . Holt, 560 

American  Thread  Company  .  - Hopkins,  343, 344, 355,358 

American  Tin  Plate  Company Holt,  558 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  317, 331, 332 

Asphalt  Company  of  America Sewall,  677 

Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited  _;_.    ..    ..  Holt,  567 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company Chapman,  105, 106 

Capital,  amount  necessary  for  an  establishment,  cordage  industry 

Waterbury,  132 

Continental  Tobacco  Company Duke,  317 

Earning  power,  basis  of _.. .  Burn,  288;  Morris,  388 

General  Aristo  Company Hubbell,  188, 190;  Abbott,  200 

General  Chemical  Company Bagg,  676 

Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company . .  _ Butler,  717 

Goodwill Waterbury,  139-131; 

Taylor,  157,163;  Pitcairn,341;  White,a49;  Bntler,497 

Hecker- Jones- Jewell  Milling  Company _  _  Mclntire,  681 

International  Paper  Company Norris,  409, 415, 416, 419, 420; 

Chisholm,432,433,441 

Large,  social  advantages Hopkins,  512 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewall, 677 

National  Biscuit  Company    _ .  _ Crawford,  719 

National  Cordage  Company    ..   ... Waterbury,  129-131 

National  Salt  Company,  common  stock  a  bonus _     White,  249-252 

Preferred  stock  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  paid-in  capital White,  269 

National  Starch  Company _   Flint,67,7a;  Piel,673 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company Piel,  672, 673 

National  Wall  Paper  Company  . : Burn ,  287, 288, 396 

Otis  Elevatpr  Company Baldwin,  691 

Overcapitalization.     (See  Overcapitalization.) 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  cash  value  of  properties  . . .  Pitcaim,  337, 241 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morrison,  866 ;  Morris,  387, 388 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company Flint,  37, 47 

SlosB-Sheffleld  Steel  and  Iron  Company Flint,  54,56;  Hopkins,  509-616 

Standard  Milling  Company Mclntire,  682 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  ...  Grimwood,  119;  Taylor,  156, 157 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company FJint,  57, 59 

United  States  Flour  Milling  Company Mclntire,  681 

United  States  Leather  Company Lapham,  686, 688 

United  States  Rubber  Company. Flint,48 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  464, 467, 473, 473;  Holt,  556, 557 

Relation  to  ore  in  the  ground _ King,  500 

Car  combination,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  organization  and  descrip- 
tion of  business Postlethwaite,  721 
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Caramel  combination,  American  Caramel  Company  _  _  _ Flint,  54, 65 

Carnegie  Company.     {See  Iron  and  steel  combination.) 

Cast  iron  pipe  combination: 

Extortionate  prices  charged  by_  _ Hillyer.ll 

Territorial  agreements  made  by. ._ Hillyer'l2 

Causes  of  combination -   .    __ _    Spalding,  1,2, 4; 

Hillyer,13;  La  Taste,  29;  Flint,  33;  Waterbury,  127;  Butler,  717 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman.  93, 98 

Competition _ __,  White. 253, 254, 256 

Pittsbnrg  Coal  Company. Chapman,  99 

Plate  glass  industry Pitcairn,227 

Tariff  the  chief  cause Spalding,  1;  Holt,  552, 553 

Chemicals  (see  also  General  Chemical  Company) ,  tariff  on Atkinson,  533; 

Bagg,  675 

Chewing  gum  combination.     (See  American  Chicle  Company.) 

Chicle  combination.     (See  American  Chicle  Company. ) 

Child  labor,  disadvantages _. Fitler,148 

China,  American  Tobacco  Company,  trade  with Duke.  322 

Chinese,  employment  in  borax  industry Whee'er,714:  Humphris,716 

Cigarettes: 

Consumption  of,  effect  of  adverse  legislation  on .. Duke,  330 

Effect  of  increase  of  revenue  tax  on  . Duke,  326 

Exports,  American  Tobacco  Company . , . .  Duke,  322 

Less  injurious  than  cigars Duke,  326 

Machinery  used  in  manufacture  of Duke,  335 

Prices  cut  in  certain  localities  Landstreet,  337 

Classification  of  exports,  change  in.  desirable Atkinson,  528 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company: 

American  concern  only ..  . .  ....     Chapman. 105 

Business  and  organization,  description  of Chapman,  105 

Economy  effected  by  Chapman,105 

Closing  of  plants: 

American  Fisheries  Company Church,  683 

American  Thread  Company ... Hopkins, 347 

Ecomomies  secured  by ...  Schwab,  451 

National  Salt  Company White,  353 

National  Wall  Paper  Company Burn,  393 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company ....   .     . ,..  Grimwood,  119 

Clothing  manufacture,  wages  in,  higher  than  in  textile  manufacture 

Atkinson, 541 

Coal  (see  also  Pittsburg  Coal  Company): 

Analysis,  Alabama. Hopkins,  510 

Bituminous,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,281 

Connellsville,  exhaustion  of  supply,  prospect  of Schwab,  464 

Ownership  by  United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  457 

Steel  production,  use  in King,  501,506 

Supply,  Alabama Hopkins,  508, 509, 510 

Coats  Company: 

Relations  with  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company Hopkins,  354 

With  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  354, 356 

Coke,  output,  Alabama ...   Hopkins,oOS 

Colored  labor,  coal  mining,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Columbia  Hining  and  Chemical  Company,  conditions  of  business 

Humphris,  716 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Causes;  Effects;  Economies;  Monop- 
olies; Remedies;  etc.): 

Corrupt  politics Holt,  554 

Definition  of  .  Spalding,  1:  Lamb,  584 

Foreign Spalding,3;  Atkinson, 542:  Holt, 552, 553, 589 

Universal  in  extent,  effect  of Flint,  87 

Impracticable..  .. Flint,  88 

Commercial  travelers.     (See  Traveling  salesmen.) 

Company  stores,  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  Alabama Hopkins,  509 

Company  tenements,  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  Holmes.  140,  145 

Comparative  accounting,  advantages  of . Flint,  84,  85 

Competition: 

Agreement  of  consolidators  to  refrain  from Burn,  291 

Alum  baking  powder,  sales  ot .   .  .     Morrison,  384 

American  Tin  Plate  Company  ijot  of  muchaccount Lamb,  593 
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Capital  necessary — 

Saltindustry -- White,  265 

Steel  manufacture King,  505 

Wallpaper  manufacture Burn,  294,301 

Cordage  business,  disastrous  effect  on  . .  _  Grimwood,  120, 133 

Effect  of  combinations  on ---  Chapman,  110;  Atkinson,  534 

Competitors  affected ..-- Fitler,  147;  Bum,  295 

Increased  by  -... Butler,  488,  490-493 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company -  - Chapman,  103 

Social  advantages  . -  - Hopkins,  513 

Exclusive  contracts  in  tobacco  trade Duke,  830,  331 ;  Landstreet,  339 

Extortionate  prices,  effect  on Spalding,  10;  Hopkins,  344,  513 

International  Paper  Company Norris,  413,  433;  Chisholm,  431,  438 

Local  cuts  in  prices . White,  361 ,  263;  Landstreet,  337 

Oil,  has  reduced  price  of,  in  New  York_ '. --- Lee,  660 

Overcapitalization  enhances - Piel,  673 

Paperindustry Chisholm,  431,438 

Photographic  paper  trade Carbutt,  175, 176;  Hubbell,  193, 193 

Plate  glass  industry __ Mayer,  323 

Profits  before  consolidation,  salt  industry White,  354, 354, 257 

Eeason  for  combination _ - White,  253, 255, 356 

Remedy  for  evils  of  combination Waterbury,  133, 137;  Burn,  301. 304; 

Butler,  497, 498;  Hopkins,  513 

Rubber  trade,  -domestic Flint,  83 

Foreign -_. _ -.-   Flint, 80, 81,82 

Standard  Oil  Company,  methods -  - Mathews,  647-650 

Thread  industry Hopkins,  348, 356 

Tobacco  trade Campbell,  313, 313;  Duke,  330, 326;  Landstreet,  339 

United  States  Steel  Corporation King,  504^506;  Hopkins,  511, 513, 514: 

Tayler,603 
Continental  Tobacco  Company.     (See  Tobacco  combinations.) 

Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  history Bum,  384, 385, 394 

Contracts.    (Qee  Agreements;  Exclusive  contracts.) 
Control  of  material: 

Cordage  industry Waterbury,  131, 132;  Holmes,139;  Taylor,163 

National  Wall  Paper  Company,  purchase,  by  central  ofiflce Bum,  302 

Photographic  paper.  __  Carbutt,  174, 177-183;  Dailey,  183-185;  Abbott,  196, 197 

Control  of  output  by  trusts _-_ -.. Holt, 553 

Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company Butler,  718 

International  Paper  Company ...  Norris,  409, 410, 416, 423; 

Chisholm,  431, 485, 438 

Labor  organizations Schwab, 460;  Butler,  494 

National  Asphalt  Company. .. Sewall,677 

National  Biscuit  Company  _  _  _ _     Crawford,  719 

National  Cordage  Company ._ Waterbury,  127, 128 

National  Salt  Company _..  Klinck, 370-273 

National  Starch  Company Plel,  673 

National  Wall  Paper  Company _.  Burn,300,303 

Otis  Elevator  Company. , , Baldwin,  691 

Plate  glass Elliott,  207, 213;  Pitcairn,  237, 339;  Heroy,  343 

Standard  Oil  Company.     (See  Standard  Oil  Company.) 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company Grimwood,  130 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  455, 465 

Convict  labor: 

Binder  twine  . .  Fitler,  150;  Taylor,  160 

Competition ,  not  true  competition Atkinson.  535 

Cooperage,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  377, 378, 381 

Copyrights  and  design  patents,  little  used  in  wall  paper.. . Burn, 387 

Cordage  combinations  (see  also  Fitler  Company;  Plymouth  Cordage  Convpany): 

History Grimv^ood,  117-131:  Waterbury,  126-137 

Cordage  Manufacturers'  Association.  Grimwood,  120-133;  Taylor,  159, 163, 164 
National  Cordage  Company — 

Business,  control  of Waterbury,  137, 138;  Taylor,  166, 163 

Capitalization Waterbury,  139-131 

Earnings Waterbury,  131 

Effect  on  competitors ...' Fitler,147 

Failure,  effects,  on  twine  market Fitler,  147, 149 

Reasons  of Holmes,  139;  Taylor,  155, 156 

Formation,  reasons  for Grimwood,  117 
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National  Cordage  Company — 

History Waterbury,  12&-135 

Reorganization  agrtements Taylor,  164,168 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company — 

Capitalization . Grimwood,  119;  Tavlor,  156,157 

Output   __ : Grimwood,  120;  Taylor[l5T,158, 163 

Plants  owned __  Taylor,  157 

United  States  Cordage  Association — 

Character  and  work Waterbury,  135, 136;  Fitler,  148 

History Waterbury,  134 

Reorganization  agreement    Taylor,  168, 172 

Cordage  industry  (see  also  Binder  twine;  Hemp) : 

History  and  conditions ___ _ _.  Grimwood,  112-123; 

Holmes,  138-146;  Fitler,  146-151;  Taylor,  151-164 

Competition,  disastrous  eflfect  on  _  _ Grimwood,  120, 123 

Consumption _   ._ Grimwood,  113 

Control  of  output,  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company Grimwood,  120 

Export  trade... ...  Waterbury,  125;  Holmes,  140;  Fitler,  148 

Factories Grimwood,  113, 133 

Machinery ... Grimwood,  114;  Waterbury,  132 

Petroleum,  price  of,  eifect  on  market-.   Fitler,  151 

Tariff Grimwood,  115, 116;  Holmes,141;  Fitler,  150 

Comers: 

Hemi) _ Waterbury,  125, 132 

Corporation  laws,  different  States  compared .-_ White, 269 

Cost  of  production  (see  also  Economies): 

Paper,  lower  in  Canada  than  in  United  States ..  Chisholm,  442 

Salt---:     Klinck,371 

Thread  industry,  relation  of  labor  to Hopkins,  351 

Wages,  relation  to Gunton,  615, 616 

Cotton  oil  combination.     (See  American  Cotton  Oil  Company.) 

Cream  of  tartar: 

Conditions  of  manufacture   ._- Wheeler, 715 

Importation  of Morrison.  366;  Morris,  396 

Sources  of  supply  of Morrison,  365, 366 

Cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  (see  also  Baking  pmrderf) : 

Comparison  with  alum  baking  powders Morrison,  365;  Morris,  389, 390 

Composition  of --  Morrison,  36.");  Morris,  387 

Relative  merits  of  different  brands Wheeler,  715 

Credit,  allowance,  wall  paper  business --- -  Bums, 301 

Cuban  tobacco,  free  admission  of,  effect  of .  -  . - .  .   Campbell,  313 

Debenture  stock,  National  Wall  Paper  Company Bum,  288, 290 

Design,  schools  of.  valueless  for  wall  paper  manufacture  -  _  _ . Burn,  302 

Design  patents  little  used  in  wall  paper ---   Burn,  287 

Direct  sales,  economy  through  combination --.-.-  -  Flint,  34, 35 

Discrimination  in  prices,  combinations  should  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing  -._ - Gunton,634 

Discriminations,  railway.     (See  Railroads,  discriminations.) 

Dismantling  of  plants.     (See  Closing  of  plants.) 

Distributing  houses,  plate  glass  combination,  introduction  of  other  lines 
of  goods - Mayer,  225 

Diversification  of  industries,  importance  of,  and  influence  of  tariff 
on _ ...    Gunton, 611, 619 

Dividends.     {See  Earnings.)' 

Drawbacks.     (See  Rebates  on  re-exported  goods.) 

Drawn  wire,  protection  of.  cost  to  consumers  - Holt,  562 

Earnings: 

American  Bicycle  Company -  -    Pope,  689 

American  Chicle  Company --  —  Flint,  53 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company Ralph,  680 

American  Glass  Company  -- Holt,  566 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company _  Chapman,  99 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  358 

American  Tin  Plate  Company Holt,  558, 559 

I       American  Tobacco  Company -  -  Dnke,  331 

Comparatively  great - Plint,91 

General  Chemical  Company      Bagg,  676 

National  Cordage  Companv _- Waterbury,  131 
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National  Salt  Company White,  359 

Pittsbnrg  Coal  Company  . ..  _ _  _ Chapman,  101 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company _ -..  Pitoairn,333,235,237 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morrison,  374, 375;  Morris,  38S 

Salt  industry,  effect  of  combination  on White,  S56-259 

Tariff  causes  excessive  profits Holt,  559, 563, 581 

United  States  Steel  Corporation - . - .  Holt,  562 

Eastman  Kodak  Company.     (See  Photographic  supplies  combination.) 

Economies  of  combination __   Hopkins,344; 

Schwab,  450-453, 468;  Tayler,607;  Ralph,  680;  Crawford,  720 

Administration r .  _ Butler,  488-490 

Advertising" Fllnt,35;  Duke,328;  Hopkins,346 

American  Bicycle  Company. _ . -  -  Pope,  689, 690 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  .  _ -  - .  . .  Chapman,  98 

American  Thread  Company  . - _  Hopkins,  3*5, 347 

Bad  debts;  freedom  from .  _ _ _   _  -      Flint,  36 

Centralization  of  management Flint,  84;  Hopkins,  346, 347;  Chisholm,  438 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company. Chapman,  105 

Closing  of  plants Schwab,451 

Duplication  of  plants  avoided Schwab,  455 

General  Chemical  Company Bagg,  674, 675 

Greater  eflaciency..   _  Duke,  337;  Chisholm,  438;  Schwab,  452, 456;  Butler,  490 

Improved  methods . . . Taylor,  156, 158:  Butler,  717 

International  Paper  Company     Norris,  407, 410, 411, 434;  Chisholm,  438 

Machinery,  special,  larger  use  of Plint,34 

Marketing  goods ..     Duke,387 

Milling  combinations Mclntire, 681,683 

National  Asphalt  Company ..    ..   ■  Sewall,678 

National  Biscuit  Company Crawford,  730 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company ...  Piel,  673, 673 

Otis  Elevator  Compan 3' .  Baldwin,691 

Photographic  paper _  . Abbott,  300, 201 

Price  of  raw  material _ Flint,  36 

Production,  cheapening  of ..   Spalding,  9 

Running  factories  full  time Flint, 34 

Selling Schwab,  451 

Directsales Flint,34,35 

Specialization  of  plants Schwab,  451, 468 

Standard  Milling  Company Mclntire,  681, 682 

Stocks,  reduction  of   Duke,  338;  Hopkins,  347 

Superintendence Flint,  85;  Taylor,  162, 163;  Schwab,  451;  King,  504 

Supplies,  purchase  of .   Duke,  327;  Hopkins,  347 

Tobacco  combinations,  not  material  in  case  of CampbeU,  309, 310 

Transportation  charges  . .  •. Flint,  35, 36:  Chapman,  98; 

White, 2.03;  Burn,303;  Schwab, 450-451 ;  King,504;  Butler,718 

Traveling  salesmen,  reduction  of  number  of... Flint,3o; 

White,  256;  Duke,  328;  Hopkins,  346 

United  States  Leather  Company Laphain,  686, 687 

Effects  of  combination  (see  also  Economies;  Labor;  Prices;  Remedies; 
etc.): 

Generally.-. Burn, 385 

Advantages Spalding,  9;  White,  264;  Duke,  327, 328; 

Hopkins,  344;  Butler,  497;  Atkinson,  533;  Tayler,607;  Crawford,  720 

American  Fisheries  Company •_ , Church,  684 

Competition,  restraint  of, desirable Hopkins,512 

Inventions  promoted  by ... Schwab,  463 

Investment  facilities  offered  to  the  public -  - Flint,  91 

Quality  of  output  improved Spalding,  9 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  450-453, 468;  Gunther,  635 

Disadvantages Flint,  91 ;  Waterbury ,  132, 133, 135, 137; 

Schwab,  453;  Lamb,  587, 588;  Tayler,  603, 606 

Aggregation  of  power _ Hillyer,  15;  Tayler,  603, 606 

Capitalized  on  basis  of  earning  capacity Spalding,  6 

Competition  destroyedby -  Spalding, 3, 11 

Creation  of  monopolies    HUlyer.lS 

Domestic  trade,  checked  by  ...   Lamb, 586 

Export  trade  injured  by.. Lamb,  585 
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Effects  of  combination — Continued.  Page. 

^Disadvantages— 

0       Popular  prejudice Taylor,  162:  White,  265, 266;  Burn,  284, 287  293 

Superintendence,  eflBciency  of,  lessened ._  Taylor  158- 

„  •*        :      c       ^u  ^        ^        .    Burn,  284, 295;  Campbell,  810;  King,  504 
Uniiormity  or  methods  and  products  necessary. . .     _  White  354 

Prosperity.  HUlyer,14,Yr,;  Hopkins!513 

Begulators  of  trade Chapman,109 

Small  industries   ..     _: Atkinson,523 

Elevators,  export  prices    ..    .._ Baldwin,  691  693 

Employees  (see  also  Labor) : 

American  and  foreign  workingmen,  efSciency  compared Pitcairn,  240  241 

Bonuses  to,  for  continuous  service Pitcairn'  236'  240 

Contracts  made  by  central  ofBce,  National  Wall  Paper  Company      Bum'  303 

Effect  of  combination  favorable -..._. Schwab'  474 

Labor  organizations,  efEect  on .  . . .   Schwab,  46o'  461 

Libraries,  bath  houses,  etc..  provided  for .   Holmes,  144-145;  Abbott^ 203 

Ownership  of  stock  by,  National  Biscuit  Company  . .     Crawford'  720 

Pensions  and  assistance  to,  Carnegie  Company . . Schwab'  463 

Plateglassindustry,  number  and  nationality ...     ...  Pitcairn, 24o' 341 

Proportion  of  men  and  women.  United  States  Tobacco  Company ' 

„•    ,  .    ,     ^  Campbell,  315 

Saltindustry White,356 

Tin  plate  industry Atkinson,  5.S7 

Employers: 

Power  increased  by  consolidation. Schwab  473 

Relation  to  employees . . Hopkins,  344,  345, 355, 356;  Schwab'  461 

England: 

Agricultural  interests  sacrificed  by  free  trade  policy Gunton,  633 

Manufactures  developed  under  protection .  Gunton,  632 

English  Sewing  Cotton  Company: 

Controls  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  358 

Relations  with  Coats  Company Hopkins,'  354 

Europe,  combinations  in  plate  glass . . Pitcairni  239 

Exclusive  contracts: 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  381 ,  330;  Lee,  840, 341 

Competition ,  effect  on Duke.  330, 381 :  Landstreet,  839 

Continental  Tobacco  Company Campbell,  306, 807, 311 ; 

Duke,  330;^andstreet,  333-337, 888 

Eastman  Kodak  Company    Hubbell,191,192 

Evidence  of,  difficulty  in  obtaining .  Campbell,  815 

General  Aristo  Company Hubbell.  191,193 

Legal  remedy Campbell,  311, 314, 815;  Landstreet,  838 

Photographic  paper Carbutt,  174, 175, 179-182; 

Dailey,  183-187;  Abbott,  197-203 

Plate  glass. Heroy,  343-345 

Prohibition,  diflBcult  under  Sherman  anti-trust  law Campbell,  314, 315 

Massachusetts. Campbell,316 

Trade,  effect  on Hubbell,  193, 194 

United  States  Tobacco  Company Campbell,317 

Executive  ability,  need  of,  in  combinations Waterbury,  133 

Export  prices  (see  also  Tariff) Flint,  86, 88 

Bicycles,  same  as  domestic Pope,  690 

Chemicals,  same  as  domestic Bagg,  675 

Concealment  of ,  by  manufacturers Holt,  555 

Elevators,  on  the  same  basis  as  domestic  prices Baldwin,  691, 693 

Glucose Butler, 717 

Iron „_  Hopkins,  513, 513 

Lower  than  domestic ....  Elliott, 209, 316, 317; 

Schwab,  454, 455, 464;  Holt,  555, 556, 560, 561, 563, 564, 576 

European  manufacturers,  plate  glass Mayer,  319:  Pitcairn,  339, 330 

Policy  justified.  __ Flint,  86;  Butler,493;  Gunton,  638,634 

Salt '_ White,  361 

Paper  industry Chisholm,440 

Radiator  industry Bond,  730 

Starch ,  same  as  domestic Piel,  673 

Steel... King, 503 

Steel  rails,  lower  than  domestic  prices Holt,  555 

Tin  plate,  lower  than  domestic  pries Holt,  555, 583 

Wire  nails,  lower  than  doniesti    pvi.ej Holt,  560, 561, 576 


L 
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Export  trade:         '  Page. 

Analysis  of,  for  1895  and  1900 Atkinson,  546, 550 

Bicycles,  attaining  importance _ Pope,  690 

Carnegie  Company,  proportion  of  exports  of  steel Schwab,  455 

Cigarettes,  by  Americain  Tobacco  Company. .. ..  Duke,  322 

Classification  bf ,  proposed _ .  Atkinson,  528 

Cordage Wateibury,  135;  HolmeSj  140;  Fitler,  148 

Domestic  producers  preferred  in  each  country Schwab,  455 

Duties,  Sisal,  Mexico _ Holmes,  141 

Elevators,,  attaining  importance Baldwin,  691 

.  Foreign  markets,  importance  of _  Flint,  87 

Imp6rts,  compared  with  exports Atkinson,  547, 548 

Iron  _ Butler,  494;  Hopkins,  512 

Freight  rates .  - - Hopkins,  512 

National  Asphalt  Company..- Sewall,678 

National  Biscuit  Company Crawford,  719 

Paper _ Chisholm,  438, 439 

American  manufacturers Norri8,415 

International  Paper  Company,  effect  of Norris,  411  [ 

Rubber  goods . Flint,  80 

Salt.. White, 260-262  ; 

Shipping,  American,  effect  of  lack  of Schwab,  465  ' 

Steel  and  machinery Schwab,  455;  Butler,  494 

Tariff,  effect  on Elliott,  210, 214;  Atkinson,  536;  Lamb,  585, 594, 595  ' 

Thread Hopkins,352  ' 

Tobacco Duke,  322, 325, 826, 327, 329 

Valuation,  overvaluation  of Holt,  555, 576  ' 

United  States  compared  with  European Atkinson,  550  ' 

Wire  nails  and  wire Holt,  561 

Factories  (see  also  Closing  of  plants): 

Running  on  full  time,  effected  through  combination Flint,  34 

Farmers: 

Benefited  by  protective  tariff Tayler,  602  ' 

In  favor  of  protective  tariff Tayler,  602 

Fish-oil  industry,  tariff  necessary Church,  685  ' 

Fisheries  combination.     (See  American  Fisheries  Company. ) 

Fitler,  Edward  H.,  Company,  capitalization  and  business Fitler,  146  ■ 

Foreign  competition,  proportion  of  American  workmen  subject  to ■> 

Atkinson,  534, 525  ' 
Foreign-born  labor: 

American  Thread  Company,  employed  by Hopkins,  350  5 

Coal  miners,  Alabama Hopkins,  508  a 

Saltindustry White,255  s 

Foreign  trade.     (8ee  Export  trade.)  t 

Forests:  • 

Denudation  of,  greater  than  conservation Norris,  427 

Protection  of Chisholm,  444, 445 

International  Paper  Company Chisholm,  445, 447  ^ 

Necessity  for.... Norris, 413, 417, 418, 427  S 

Tariff  on  paper  and  pulp,  effect  of  removal  of Chisholm, 443  k 

Free  trade:  ;' 

Extension  of  list  desirable  (see  also  Tariff) Atkinson,  527  i 

■  Paints  not  objected  to _...: _^.. Elliott,213  k 

Freight  rates  (see  also  Railroads,  discriminations) :  \ 

Absolute  amount  unimportant  if  uniform Holmes,  142  j, 

Cordage Taylor,  156  < 

Cross-freights Waterbury,  133  ,- 

Effect  on  competition Holmes.  141  j 

Decline  in      Gunton,  626  (, 

Economy  in,  through  combination Flint,  35, 36;  j. 

Chapman,  yS;  White,  253;  Burn,  303;  Schwab,  450-451;  King,  504  .^ 

Increase,  reason White,  267  [^ 

Iron—  ^  ij 

Exports Hopkins,  512  ;,(j 

Pig  iron Hopkins,  516  ^^ 

Variation  with  prices Hopkins,  516  jj 

Ore  lake  vessels King,  501  L 

Pacific  coast,  from  England  and  Eastern  United  States Schwab,  456  ^ 

Paper,  lower  over  Canadian  roads Chisholm,  443  Q 
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Salt,  effect  on  competition. White,  249, 253, 260-262 

Steel  industry,  assumed  rate  from  central  point _ .  _  Schwab,  469, 470 

Ocean  rates King,  502 

'  TariflE,  relation  to.  - _ Atkinson,  534 

Fuel,  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  United  States Chisholm,  442 

Gas  combinations.     (See  Brooklyn  Union  Oas  Company. ) 
General  Chemical  Company: 

Business,  description  of Bagg,  674 

^  Capitalization Bagg,  676 

^;  Earnings Bagg,  676 

Economies  secured  through  formation  of Bagg,  674, 675 

EfEect  of  formation  of,  on  prices Bagg,  675 

On  wages Bagg,  675 

Formation  of,  reasons  for Bagg,  674 

Method  of  organizing Bagg,  674 

Glass  industry  (see  also  Plate  glass;  Window  glass) : 

Development,  backward  state  of  . . .    Holt,  564, 565 

j:  History  of Holt,564,565 

Labor  in,  condition  of Holt,  565, 579, 580 

Prices,  American  compared  with  foreign Gunton,631 

?  From  1860  to  1900 Holt,  566;  Gunton,  631 

Tariff,  retarded  by Holt,565 

Trusts  in,  for  past  20  years ^ ..   .. Holt, 564,565 

jij^  ■   Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  description  and  general  conditions 

ofbusiness Butler,  717, 718 

Grood  will: 

Capitalization Waterbnry,  129-181; 

Taylor,  157, 162;  Pitcairn,241;  White,  249 

Deprecated .... Butler, 497 

Defined _ Burn, 287 

Value _. _ Waterbury,  139-131;  Taylor,  157, 162 

Government  ownership.     (See  Public  ovjnership. ) 
Great  Britain: 

History  of  tariff  in Atkinson,  525, 526 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Hilling  Company: 

Capitalization ...  Mclntire,681 

Organization  of Mclntire,  681 

Hemp  (see  also  Cordage  Combination) : 

American .  . Taylor,161 

Contract  for  purchase,  burdensome  character Taylor,  159,  ICO 

Corners Waterbnry,  125,132 

Grrading  by  Government,  advocated Taylor,  160 

Manila- 
Buying,  methods  of Fitler,  147 

Consumption  by  American  manufacturers Waterbury,  124 

Importation,  methods Grimwood,  115;  Taylor,  151-153 

Prices _ Waterbury,  134;  Taylor,  154 

Source ...     Grimwood,  115;  Waterbury,  125 

Substitutes  unsuccessful Taylor,  160 

Transportation  routes . Grimwood,  117 

Uses ...  Grimwood,  113;  Waterbury,  125 

Waste  in  manufacture Taylor,  154 

Mixtures Holmes  143 

Prices _. Grimwood,  114 

Sisal- 
Consumption  by  American  manufacturers Waterbnry,  124 

Prices ...  Grimwood,  114;  Taylor,  154 

Sources Grimwood,  115;  Waterbury,  124, 125 

Substitutes  unsuccessful Taylor,  160 

Uses _ Grimwood,  113;  Waterbury,  125 

Waste  in  manufacture Taylor,  154 

Transportation  routes Waterbury,  125 

•iWaste  in  manufacture Waterbury,  125 

ides,  effect  of  tariff  on Atkinson,  535, 536;  Lapham,  687 

Hours  of  labor : 

American  Thread  Company's  mills ---   ---    Hopkins,  345 

Cordage  industry... Holmes,  140;  Fitler,  148 

Pecrease  advocated -  Gunton,  614, 615 
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Effect  of  combination Abbott,  203 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  reduced Baldwin,  693 

Photographic  supplies ._ Carbutt,  179 

Sunday  labor,  Carnegie  works _ Schwab,  462 

United  States  Tobacco  Company  factories Campbell,  315 

Immigration: 

Adverse  effect  oh  industrial  conditions - _  _ Tayler,  606 

Restriction  by  educational  qualification  desirable  _  _  _ Tayler,  606 

Import  trade: 

American  goods  by  European  countries  large  in  proportion  to  total 

imports _  - -  - Atkinson,  528, 551 

Manila  hemp __ Grimwood,  115;  Taylor,  151-153 

News-print  paper _ __  Norris, 409, 414  ' 

Photographic  paper  necessitated  by  superiority  of  goods Carbutt,  177  ' 

Plate  glass  .- -   — __- Pitcairn,230  ' 

Prohibition  of Mayer,  218-221, 234;  Heroy,  243, 344 

Salt  for  ballast .. .  ._ White, 360-362  ' 

Wood  pulp Norris,  414 

India,  American  Tobacco  Company,  trade  with _ .  _ Duke,  333 

Industrial  combinations.    (See  Combinations, industrial.) 

Industrial  depression,  economies  enforced  by _  _ Butler,  491   ' 

Industrial  development,  retarded  by  protective  tariff _ .  Atkinson,  539, 540  ' 

Industries: 

Diversification  of, important  ...T _. Gunton, 611,619  ' 

Relative  importance  of .  _ . Atkinson,  522, 523, 530  ' 

Injuries,  steel  works,  fewer  in  larger  works _ _  _  Schwab,  463  ' 

Insurance,  plate-glass  rates  raised  wi  th  price  of  glass Elliott,  309  ' 

Internal-revenue  tax: 

Cigarettes,  effect  of,  on  consumption... Duke,336 

Tobacco,  eflfect  of ....  ... Campbell, 309 

International  Paper  Company  (see  also  Paper  industry): 

Capitalization . .  Norris,  409, 415, 416, 419, 430;  Chisholm,  433, 433, 441  * 

Competition  with Norris,  412, 423;  Chisholm,  431, 438  « 

Description  of  business Norris,  409, 410;  Chisholm,  431, 438  '^ 

Economies  effected  by Norris,  407, 410, 411, 424;  Chisholm,438  = 

Extent  of  control Norris,  409, 410, 416, 433;  Chisholm,  431, 435, 438  » 

Organizing,  reasons  arid  method  of  .__  Norris,  415, 419;  Chisholm,  431,433,433  H 

Overcapitalization  . Norris,  41 0, 420:  Chisholm,  432  ' 

Prices,  eflfect  of  formation  on Klinck,  276, 279;  a 

Norris,  411, 413, 416, 439;  Chisholm,  433, 435  =' 

Promoters' pay . Chisholm,  433  i 

Protection  of  forests  by Chisholm,  445, 447  t 

Wages  increased Norris,  411;  Chisholm,  439  !! 

Interstate  commerce,  prohibition  of, in  trust  products ...  Hillyer,  16  s 

Inventions,  industrial  combinations  promote Schwab,  463  in 

Investment  in  industrial  combinations,  widely  distributed . .  Flint,  91  St 

Iron  and  steel  combinations:  J 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company — 

Capitalization  of _  _  _     .  Holt,  560  t; 

Control, extent  of H6lt,560  t 

Earnings Holt,563  4 

Formation  of,  eflfect  on  prices Holt,  561  li 

American  Tin  Plate  Company—  Si! 

Capitalization  of  _ .  Holt,558  q 

Competition  with  not  serious Lamb,  592  "3 

Determines  prices  of  tin  plate  in  the  United  States Lamb,  593  ^j 

Earnings _ ..  Holt.558,559 

Extent  of  control. Holt,  558  ;, 

Carnegie  Company —  ,j 

Exports,  proportion  of  total  exports  of  steel Schwab,455ij 

Organization  and  business Schwab,  448, 449, 459  ^.^ 

Pension  and  assistance  to  workingmen Schwab,  463  ji 

Sale  to  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ... Schwab,  468, 475  i.^ 

Superintendence,  methods  of  maintaining  efficiency Schwab,  458, 456 

Wages Schwab, 460, 462; 

Sloss-Sheflfield  Steel  and  Iron  Company — 

Business,  description  of _. Flint,  56, 57;  Hopkins,  509-516. 

Capitalization Flint,  54,56;  Hopkins, 509-516^ 
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Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company — 

Organization,  method  of Flint  53  54 

'  Subscription  agreement //..  Flint  54 

United  States  Steel  Corporation.    (See  United  States  Steel  Corporaiion.) 
Iron  and  steel  industry  (see  also  Steel) : 

Export  trade Schwab,  455;  Butler,  494;  Hopkins,  513  513 

Alabama..  .     .-..'Hopkins,  512 

Ironpipe,  prices,  1892,1901....     ....   Klinck, 276, 280 

New  England,  possibility  of  steel  manufacture  in  . King  506 

Output,  Alabama.... ....     ...  Hopkins!  508 

Pig  iron,  varieties...       . Hopkins,  515 

•     Prices.     (See  Prices.) 

Raw  materials,  free,  desirability  of  .     Atkinson,  531 

Scrap  iron,  importation  and  tariff Schwab!  458 

Southern Hopkinsisil 

Absorption  by  United  States  Steel  Corfioration  possible.  . .    Hopkins,  514 

Tariff,  effect  on Butler, 493, 494; 

Hopkins,  516;  Holt,  562,  578;  Gunton,  620, 621, 625 

Effect  of  removal  of Chapman,  110;  Schwab,  466;  Holt,  577,578 

World  combination  impos.sible Schwab,  465 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of King,  503',  504 

Iron  ore: 

Carnegie  Company,  production  by . . . Schwab,  448 

Composition,  Alabama .     ...     ..   Hopkins, 509, 510 

Exhaustion, prospect  of Schwab, 464:  King,500;  Hopkins,  511,514, 515 

Iron  contained  in...   ..   _  Hopkins,  509, 510, 514, 515 

Lake  Superior — 

Ownership  and  markets Schwab,  470-472;  King,  499, 500 

Prices  reduced King,  499, 500 

Prospect  of  exhaustion _ Schwab,  464 

Mixture  needed,  and  advantages ....,:.. Schwab,  450, 472 

Possession  necessary  to  compete  in  steel  manufacture King,  504, 505 

Prices King,  499, 500;  Hopkins,  513 

Tariff .- Schwab,  457, 458, 466;  King,  499, 506, 507 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  control  of Schwab,  450, 470, 471 

Value  in  the  ground...  Schwab, 457,  464,472;  King,  500;  Hopkins, 511, 514, 515 

Japan,  American  Tobacco  Company  factories ._   Duke, 322 

Jobbers : 

American  Tobacco  Company,  protection  to Lee,  341 

Associations  of,  prices  fixed  by,  plate  glass Pitcaim,  230;  Heroy,  244 

Elimination  discussed. .. _.  Taylor,  151,159 

Jobbing  business,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company Pitcairn,  227, 230, 238 

Jones  &  Laughlin,  organization  and  business King,  499, 501, 503, 598 

Labor  (see  also  Employees:  Hours;  Wages) : 

Borax  industry,  foreign  labor Holt,  570 

Capital,  relation  to   Hopkins,  344, 345, 355, 356 

Child  labor __ Fitler,148 

Colored,  coal  mining,  Alabama Hopkins, 508  . 

Combinations,  attitude  toward..  Flint,  85;  Chapman.  100-102;  Grimwood,  123 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company ,  Chapman,  98 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  323, 324 

Continental  Tobacco  Company Duke,  323, 324 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewall,  679 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapman,101 

United  States  Tobacco  Company Campbell,  315 

»     Comparative  efficiency  of  United  States  and  foreign  _ Hopkins,  352; 

Atkinson,  532, 537;  Lamb,  594, 595 

Convict,  binder-twine  industry Fitler,  150;  Taylor,  160 

Competition  not  true  competition Atkinson,  535 

Cost  of  production,  relative  to,  in  thread  industry. . Hopkins,  851 

«;  Disputes -.. Grimwood,  122 

^i'      Cordage  industry Holmes,  140 

*     Effect  of  combination - Spalding,  9; 

FUnt,  89;  Chapman,  98;  Schwab,  459;  SewaU,  678;  Pope,  690 

.);         Greater  efficiency ..Duke,327; 

Chisholm,  488;  Schwab,  452, 456;  Butler,  490 

^  Factory  laws  advocated -  Gunton,  614 

.'   Foreign  labor.     {See  Foreign  labor.)  ■ 

i  industry,  inferior  to  foreign  labor Holt,  565 
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Increase  of,  in  different  industries _ - -  Gun  ton,  627, 638 

Steadiness,  cordage  manufacture Holmes,  144, 146 

Tariff,  effect  of..  Holt,  575, 583;  Lamb,  596,597;  Tayler,  601,604;  Gunton,619 

Wall-paper  manufacturer,  annual  period  of Burn,  393, 302 

Window-glass  industry,  condition  of Holt,  579, 580 

Women.    {See  Woman  labor.) 

Labor  organizations: 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers King,  503, 504 

Attitude  of  combinations  toward...  Flint,  85;  Butler,  718;  Postlethwaite, 721 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  323, 334 

Continental  Tobacco  Company     Duke,  323, 334 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin,  692 

United  States  Tobacco  Company Campbell,  315 

Coal  and  iron,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  140;  Taylor,  163 

Effect  of  combination  on  .   . .  .• _ Burn,  285, 293, 302 

Limitation  of  output Schwab,  460;  Butler,494 

Plate-glass  industry,  nonexistence  of Pitoaim,  336 

Salt  industry,  nonexistence  of. White,  356 

Wages,  effect  on Schwab,  460 

Workingmen,  effect  on,  detrimental  : Schwab,  460, 461 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  freight  d'scriminations 
by,  for  Standard  Oil  Company. Lloyd,  641, 642 

Lake  transportation,  ore  vessels _.  King,  501 

Large-scale  production,  advantages Hopkins,  509 

Lead: 

Price,  England  and  New  York _. ...  Elliott,210 

White,  combinations  in Elliott,  310, 314 

Tariff  reduction  advocated Elliott,  209-214 

Leather  combination.    (See  United  States  Leather  Company. ) 

Legislation  regarding  combinations  (see  also  Remedies;  Anti-trust  law) : 

Benefits  should  be  retained Lamb,  588 

Corporation  laws  o  t'  different  States  compared White,  269 

Corporations  whose  stock  is  sold  on  eichanges    : . .  Campbell,  811 

Deprecated Grimwood,  133; 

Waterbury,137;  Chisholm,438;  Butler,  489, 497, 498 

Discussed Chapman,  110;  White,  363, 368 

Exjiminers,  appointment  of    .   Campbell,  311 

Exclusive  contracts,  prohibition  of Campbell,  311 

National  legislation,  cause  of  trusts Spalding,  1 

Necessary ._ Spalding,  3;  Hillyer,15 

Prices,  regulation  of Campbell,,311 

Publicity  desirable Piel,673 

Restrictions  proposed .,  Campbell,  311,315 

Securities,  regulation  of  issue Flint,93 

Stock  watering  should  be  checked Mclntire,  683 

Trade  best  regulated  by  natural  laws Flint,  93 

Libraries,  provision  by  employers Holmes,  144;  Abbott,  303 

Lima  oil: 

Production  yearly  from  1886  to  1900  .:.. Foster,670 

Proportion  of,  controlled  by  Standard  Oil  Company Lockwood,  654, 655 ' 

Limestone  supply,  Alabama _ Hopkins,  509, 511 ; 

Linseed  oil: 

Price Elliott, 309, 310'  ! 

Reduction  of  tariff  advocated _ Elliott,  309-314  S ; 

Lumber  industry,  salt  a  by-product,  Michigan White,  349, 360 1  i 

Lunch  room,  provision  by  employers Holmes,  144;  Abbott,303' . 

Machinery:  ■  i 

Cordage  industry Grimwood,  114;  Waterbury,  1335  [ 

Effect  of  combination Flint,  341  i 

Export  trade Butler,  494*  ; 

Improvement  of  meat  packing Kllnck,  277, 278  i 

Use  in  manufacture  of  cigarettes  ._ Duke,  325? ; 

Maintenance  of  prices.    (See  Prices.)  f: : 

Management.     (See  Administration;  Economies.)  i\ 

Managers,  local,  comparison  of  results.  National  Sail  Company White,  352*  , 

Manganese,  consumption  and  use Schwab,  464<:  , 

Manila  hemp.    j(See  Hemp.) 

Mathews's  case.     {See  Standard  Oil  Company.) 
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Meat  packing:  Page. 

Buffalo,  conditions _ Klinck,  274-278 

CJhicago,  competition,  severity  of _ _ _.  Klinck,  275 

Bailroad  discriminations  in  favor  of  packers Klinck  274]  275 

Metals,  prices  of,  in  1900  and  1901 Gunton,  627;  Thompson,  692, 693 

Middlemen: 
Elimination- 
Discussed Taylor,  161;  Burn,  283, 284, 292 

^  Plate-glass  industry ....  Mayer,  224, 225 :  Pitcaim,  238 

Salt. White,  254, 266 

Function  in  iron  and  steel  trade Butler,  487^89, 495 

Milling  combination.     (See  Standard  Milling  Company.) 
Missouri  anti-alum  law^: 

Attempt  to  repeal Morrison,  369-371 

Bill  for  repeal  of — 

Opposed  by  National  Health  Society ... Morrison ,  369 

Passed  by  House  of  Representative^ Morrison,  369 

Report  of  Senate  Committee  on Morrison,  370, 371 

Money  market : 

Not  controlled  by  industrial  trusts Spalding,  9 

Surplus  due  to  development  of  industry Gunton,  621 

Monopoly  (see  also  Control  of  output;  Prices) : 

Possible  only  through  lowest  prices Flint,  89 

Tariff  prevents T. Gunton,633 

'■  Theoretically  impossible,  practically  possible Tayler,  607 

Municipal  ownership.     ( See  Public  oumership. ) 

Nails  (see  also  Wire-nail  industry)  prices,  1891-1901 ..  Klinck,  276, 280 

National  Asphalt  Company: 

Asphalt  Company  of  America,  capitalization Sewall,  677 

Organization.  Sewall,677 

Capitalization Sewall,  677 

Description  of  business Sewall,  676, 677, 678 

I       Economies  secured.  ..    Sewall,678 

i      Empowered  to  purchase  its  own  capital  stock Sewall,  679, 680 

Extent  of  control Sewall,  677 

Foreign  trade Sewall,  678 

Labor,  attitude  toward Sewall,  679 

Effecton SewaU,678 

m      Organization  of Sewall,  677, 678 

'       Prices,  effect  of  formation  on Sewall,678 

Wages,  not  affected  by    Sewall,  679 

Ifational  Biscuit  Company,  organization,  capitalization,  and  conditions 

ofbusiness _ Crawford, 719, 720 

National  Cordage  Company.    (See  Cordage  combinations.) 
National  Health  Society: 

Objects  of Kelley,694 

Relations  with  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morrison,  368, 369; 

Morris,  894, 895;  Kelley,694 

Work  done  by Kelley,  695 

National  Salt  Company  (see  also  Salt  industry) : 

Annual  report,  1900.' White, 257 

X     Capitalization  and  promotion White,  249-252, 269 

r      Competition  with  . .     .   White,  249 ;  Klinck,  270-274 

i       Control  of  output.. Klinck.  270-273 

jj^.     Discriminations  not  given  to White, 261 

iv;    Organization,  plan  of -  White,250 

\^'^    Plants  and  capacity. --  White,247 

^'    Prices  advanced  by  .     .     Klinck,270 

Profits  and  dividends White,  259 

Results  of  combination White,  253 

Subscription  agreement White,  251 

National  Starch  Company: 

k     By-laws . Flint,  77, 80. 
Capital  stock,  purchase  of Flint,  75 
Capitalization. Flint, 67, 72;  Piel, 673 

Certificate  of  incorporation ---    Flint,  74^76 

Description  of  business ---- Flint, 66, 67, 71;  Piel,673 

Executive  committee Flint,  78 

752 63 
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National  Starch.  Company— Continued.  Page. 

Extent  of  control .: Piel,673 

Organization,  method  of Flint,  66, 69, 72-74;  Piel,671,673 

Promoters  pay 'Flint,  67 

Wages,  eflEect  of  formation  on --_  Piel,673 

National  Starch  manufacturing  Company: 

Capitalization _. Piel,678,673 

Economies  secured  through  formation  of ...  Piel,673,673 

Formation,  reasons  for    ..   .    -_ Piel,673 

Organization,  method  of.        Piel,673 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on Piel,673,674 

Reorganization  agreement   -. __-  Plint,67-69 

Nepera  Chemical  Company: 

Capitalization --  Hubbell,  189 

New  England: 

Steel  manufacture,  possibility  discussed _ King,  506 

News  print  paper: 

No  importation  of ._ Norris,  409, 414 

Reasons  why  publishers  do  not  manufacture. Norris,  432 

Nickel  industry: 

No  combination  in .. ,   _ Thompson,  693 

Ore,  not  produced  in  this  country Thompson,  698 

Prices,  reasons  for  increase  in Thompson,  693, 693 

Ohio: 

Amount  of  oil  shipped  from,  by  Standard  Oil  Company Monnett,  657, 658 

Standard  Oil  Company  vindicated  by  courts,  of  charge  of  bribery 

Archbold,  660-065 

Oil  (see  also  Standard  Oil  Company): 

Crude,  prices Gunton,  637, 686 

Cluminating,  price  of,  affected  by  competition Lee,  660 

Effect  on  cordage  industry -. Fitler,  151 

Made  by  independent  refiners Archbold,  669 

Terminal  facilities,  monopoly  of,  by  Standard  Oil  Company...  Lloyd, 643 
Linseed — 

Combinations  in,  existence Elliott,  210 

Price.  England  and  United  States ...   Elliott,  209, 310 

Tariff  reduction  advocated Elliott,  209-214 

Oirford  Copper  Company: 

Description  of  business Thompson,  692 

Not  a  combination Thompson,  692 

Organization  of  comhinations,  method  of: 

American  Caramel  Company Flint,  54 

American  Chicle  Company Flint,  50, 51 

American  Milling  Company Chapman,  97 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman,  93, 94 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  353 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company Chapman,  105, 106 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company Chapman,  104 

General  Aristo  Company Hubbell,  188, 189 

International  Paper  Company  ...   Chisholm,  432, 433 

National  Starch  Company Flint,  66, 69, 72, 73 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapman,  99 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company Flint,  37, 47 

Sloss-ShefBeld  Steel  and  Iron  Company  Flint,  53, 54 

Standard  Milling  Company ...   Mclntire,  682 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company Flint,  57, 65, 66 

United  States  Leather  Company ". Lapham,  685, 686 

United  States  Rubber  Company Flint,  47, 48 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  450, 452, 453 

Otis  Elevator  Company: 

Capitalization,  basis  of Baldwin,  691 

Description  of  business Baldwin,  691 

Economies  secured  through  formation  of Baldwin,  691 

Extent  of  control Baldwin,  691 

Hours  of  labor  reduced  by .. Baldwin,  692 

Organization,  method  of... Baldwin, 691 

Organized  labor,  attitude  toward Baldwin,  693 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on Baldwin,  691 

Wages,  formation  of,  has  not  affected ...  Baldwin,  693 
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Qyercapitalization  (see  also  Capitalization) :  Page. 

J.   Competition  fostered  by _ Piel,  673 

,    Effects  discussed _ ___  Butler,  497 

'    General  public  not  affected  by Chapman,  107 

•;   Investors,  importance  to : _  _  Chapman,  108 

Prejudicial  in  many  oases __ ___  Flint, 93 

Prices  increased  by... Tayler, 606, 609 

Relation  to  charges,  discussed Schwab,  467 

Tariff  responsible  for _ Holt,  554 

Ownership  of  stock,  general  diffusion,  National  Salt  Company..  White, 264, 365 
Pacific  Borax  and  Redwood  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  earnings         Holt,  570 

Pails,  tin  and  wooden,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck, 276, 279 

Paint  manufacture: 

Combination  in,  existence  denied Elliott,211 

Development  of  trade  in  United  States,  causes Elliott,  31 

Export  trade  affected  by  tariff.  EUiott,  210, 313, 314 

Wages Elliott,  311, 212;  Chisholm,442 

Panic  of  1857  not  due  to  tariff Atkinson,  541 

Paper  industry  (see  also  International  Paper  Company;  Spruce  supply; 
Wood  pulp): 

Competition,  effect  on Chi8holm,431,438 

Condition  of,  before  formation  of  International  Paper  Company.  Norris,  408; 

Ghisholm,  431 
Cost  of  production  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Chisholm,  442 

News-print  paper,  no  importation  of Norris,  409, 414 

Reasons  why  publishers  do  not  manufacture Norris,  432 

Output  of,  in  the  United  States Norris,  407, 411 ;  Chisholm,  486, 437 

Plants,  cost  of  construction  of Chisholm,  441 

Requisites  for  success ..... Norris,  413 

Prices,  1891-1901... Klinck, 276, 279 

Quality  of  paper  improved  since  formation  of  International  Paper 

Company Chisholm,  435 

Tariff,  effect  on  Norris,413,414,425,428;  Chisholm,  439, 440, 442, 443 

Effect  of  removal  of Norris,  415, 417, 425, 438;  Chisholm,  443, 446 

Patents: 

Combinations,  effect  on...   Waterbury,  133 

Paper  industry,  considerable  factors . .   Norris,  433 

Photographic  supplies Carbutt,  180;  Dailey,  184;  Abbott,  197, 198, 203 

Secrecy  prefeiTed  in  certain  instances Abbott,  203 

Wall-paper  designs Burn,  287 

Paternalism,  different  from  protection Gunton,  611, 612 

Pennsylvania  petroleum,  production  of,  yearly  from  1859  to  1900.  Foster,  670, 671 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  war  on,  in  the  interests  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany  • Lloyd,  642, 643 

Pensions,  Carnegie  Company -   Schwab,  463 

Petroleum.     (See  Oil.) 

Philippine  war,  effect  on  price  of  cordage Taylor,  161 

Philippines: 

Closing  of  ports Taylor,  153-155 

Cordage  manufacture,  probable  effect. Gnmwood,  115, 116; 

Waterbury,  136;  Holmes,  141;  Fitler,150 

Phosphate  baking  powders Morrison,  373, 379 

Photo-Materials  Company,  condition  of,  before  merged  in  General  Aristo 

Company Hubbell,  189 

Photographic-supplies  combination:  xi   uv,  n  i  qo 

American  Aristotype  Company,  capital  stock  and  busmess Uubbell,  188 

Eastman  Kodak  Company— 

Contracts  with  dealers ^S''??®^^' }oo' lE, 

Methods  of  business...   Vr^^i.  ,^- Jon  inA 

Relations  with  General  Aristo  Company Hubbell,  189, 190 

General  Aristo  Company —  .„..,„     .-u,.  ^^  onn 

I,.  Business,  description  of Hubbell,  188, 191, 193;  Abbott,  300 

Capitalization. -  -  -  Hubbell,  1«8. 190;  Abbott,  300 

Contracts  with  dealers --- --•    hubbell,  191, 193 

Contracts  with  foreign  producers  of  paper .  -  - -------  ..•'tS^''^?,"'  |° , 

Formation  and  policy  .     .       .  - . .  -  Carbutt,  173-183;  Hubbell,_188, 189, 194 

/  Methods  ''       ■'  Dailey,  183-187 

"  Relations  wYth  Eastman  Kodak  Company Hubbell,  189, 190 
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Photographic  supplies  industry:  Page. 

Conditions  of  trade  in Dailey,  183-187;  Abbott,  19&-205 

Competition,  eflfeot  on Carbutt,  175, 176;  Hubbell,  193, 193 

Exclusive  contracts  in Carbutt,  174, 175, 179-182; 

Dailey,  183-187;  Abbott,  197-202 
Paper — 

American  and  foreign Carbutt,  177,178;  Dailey,  185 

Conditions  of  trade  in _ Carbutt,  173-183 

Control  of  raw  material .  -  - Carbutt,  174, 177-182; 

Dailey,  183-185;  Hubbell,  191;  Abbott,  196, 197 

Improvements  in Abbott,  196 

Manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  list. Abbott,  199 

Prmting  out  and  developing-out,  distinguished Cprbutt,  177, 181 

Piecework,  cordage  industry.- Waterbury,  138 

Pipe: 

Cast  iron.     (See  Oast  iron  pipe  combination.) 

Wrought-iron,  prices,  1892-1901 - Klinck,  376, 280 

Pipe  lines: 

Free,  opposition  to  law _ _• .     .  Lee,  659 

Monopoly  of,  by  Standard  Oil  Company,  secured  through  freight  dis- 
criminations   Lloyd,  643 

Pittsburg  Brewing  Company,  a  local  company Chapman,  104 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company: 

Competition, effect  of  combination  on Chapman,  102 

Description  of  business. Chapman,  100, 101, 108, 103 

Earnings _-_ - Chapman,  101 

Labor,  attitude  toward Chapman,  101 

Organization,  method  of. Chapman, 99 

Reasons  for Chapman,  99 

Prices, effect  of  combination  on _  Chapman, 100 

Railroads,  relations  With Chapman,  100-101 

Wages  system - Chapman,  101,103 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company: 

Business  methods Elliott,  208, 309, 21 1-314 ;  Mayer,  318-225 

Capitalization. _ Pitcairn, 327, 241 

Control  of  trade _. .__ ...  Elliott,  207, 313 

History  and  policies Pitcairn ,  237-343 ;  Heroy ,  248-245 

Monopolistic  methods ._ ...       Mayer,  218-335 

Profits Pitcairn,  333,  335,  337 

Plants,  closing  of.     (See  Closing  of  plants.) 

Plate-glass  combinations  (see  also  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company), 

Europe Pitcairn,  829 

Plate-glass  industry Mayer,  818-221 

"A"  and  "  15 "buyers.  Mayer, 218, 223, 324;  Pitcairn,  230,  331,241;  Heroy, 843 

Competition  in  manufacture  .. . .   . Mayer,  388 

Conditions  of  trade , .     .     Mayer,  218-225 

Control  of  output Pitcairn,  287,  3.J9;  Heroy,  843 

Employees,  number  and  nationality P.tcairn,  240,  341 

Factories,  capacity  and  production,  Europe Pitcairn,  888 

United  States  . ' Pitcairn,  337 

Foreign,  surplus  products  sent  to  United  States Pitcairn,  239 

History  and  growth  in  United  States Pitcairn,  336,  227 

Importation .. Pitcairn,  330 

Forbidden  by  combination Maypr,  218-381,  384;  Heroy,  343,  244 

Insurance,  rates  raised .....      ..  Elliott,  209 

Jobbers Pitcairn,  330;  Heroy,  344 

Labor  organizations Pitcairn,  236 

Prices,  advance  defended  _ Pitcairn,  331,  233 

Antwerp    ..   Elliott,  207,  208 

Europe  and  America ._ Mayer,  319 

Production  in  the  United  States Elliott,  207,  313 

Stock  sheets  and  cut  sizes,  explained . Mayer,  319 

Supposed  agreement  among  all  producers ... Mayer,  232 

Tariff,  changes Mayer,  219,  330.  333;  Pitcairn,  333 

Reduction  urged 1 Elliott,  306-210,  218-316 ;  Mayer,  833 

Wages... Mayer,  819,  380;  Pitcairn,  233-236 

Plyraouth  Cordage  Company: 

Assets  and  profits _ Holmes,  145, 146 

Company  tenements _ .  Holmes,  140, 145 
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Corrupted  by  trusts Holt.554 

TarifiE  should  be  taken  from Gunton,  634 

cols: 

Cordage  industry Waterbury,  126, 137;  Holmes,  138;  Filler,  147 

Steel  manufacture King,  501 

Wall  paper  manufacture _  _ Burn,  283, 383, 285, 286, 300 

ressed  Steel  Car  Company,  organization  and  conditions  of  iDusiness---. 

Postlethwaite,  721 
rices  (see  also  Control  of  output;  Monopoly): 
Agreements- 
Cordage Grimwood.llS,  121;  Taylor,  163, 164 

Fines  as  penalties  for  breaking . Bum,  283, 286 

Steel King,  501, 502 

Baking  powders,  alum .^  Morrison,  373:  Morris,  389 

Phosphate _ _ Morrison,  378 

Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder ...  Morrison,  372, 373 

Royal..-   Morrison, 372, 373;  Morris, 388 

Borax.effeot  of  tariff  on ...  Holt,  568, 569 

Cast  iron  pipe  combination,  excessive Hillyer,  11 

Chemical  products  effect  of  tariff  on .  Atkinson,  533;  Bagg,  675 

Cigarettes,  cut  in  certain  localities  by  American  Tobacco  Company. . 

Landstreet,  337 

Competition,  effect  on  Spalding,  10;  Klinck,  272;  Hopkins,  844, 513 

Cooperage,  1891-19U]    . Klinck,  377, 278, 281 

Crude  oil,  uniform  to  all  producers Gunton,  636 

Determining,  methods  of — 

By  dearest  product. Gunton,  617 

By  economic  law. Gunton,  617 

By  principal  producer, plate  glass    ... Pitcairn,  339 

Regulation  liy  law .. Spalding,  5, 7:  Campbell,  311 

Discrimination  in,  should  be  prevented ... Gunton,  634 

Effects  of  combination..  Hillyer,  12. 18;  La  Taste,  28;  Flint,  90;  Hopkins,  344; 
Butler.  488, 491;  Holt,  552, 553;  Tayler.eOB;  Gunton,  626,  627. 635 

American  Bicycle  Company Pope,  690 

American  Fisheries  Company _ Church.  684 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company   ...   . Holt.  561 

American  Tin  Plate  Company. .  Holt,  557, 558, 559;  Lamb.  592;  Gunton.  630 
Arbitrary  prices  made  by. .  Spalding,  2;  White,  263;  Butler,  488;  Lamb,  586 

Brooklyn  Dnion  Gas  Company .   Chapman,  106 

Cordage  industry    ..."  ..-.. Holmes,  139 

General  Chemical  Company  .  . . Bagg,  675 

International  Paper  Company    Klinck,  276, 279; 

Norris,  411, 412, 416, 429;  Chisholm,  433, 435 

National  Asphalt  Company  . .   . Sewall,678 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company Piel,  673, 674 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin,  691 

Photographic  paper Abbott,  200. 203 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapman,  100, 102 

Raw  material,  cordage .   ... Holmes, 189:  Taylor,156 

Reduction  probable Schwab,  453 

Salt White,  254, 355, 360, 266, 267;  Klinck,  270, 280 

Saltpeter Klinck,378 

Thread  industry  Hopkins,  348, 352, 357 

Tobacco,leaf  ..  Campbell, 308, 313 

Manufactured. Campbell,  307, 313;  Duke,  318, 325 

United  States  Leather  Company Lapham,  687 

Wholesale .. Butler, 4S8, 489 

Excessive,  disadvantageous  to  manufacturers Taylor,  1 55 

Relation  to  competition Hopkins,  344, 513 

Export  trade.     ( See  Export  prices. ) 

Gambling,  how  affected  by -  -  Schiff,776 

Glass  ---.  ...  Holt, 565, 566;  Gunton, 631 

Plate  glass  .  Elliott,  207, 308;  Mayer,  219;  Pitcairn,  330, 331, 233:  Heroy,  343 

Glucose,  effect  of  combination  ...    -  Butler,  718 

Hemp Grimwood,114;  Waterbury,  134;  Taylor,  154 

Iron  and  steel  industry — 

Declineof,  under  protective  tariff Gunton,  620,621,635 

Englandand  America. Butler, 494 
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Iron  and  steel  industry — 

In  1900  and  1901 Gunton,626 

Iron  ore King,  499, 500;  Hopkins,  313 

Ironpipe_. __  Klinck, 276, 280 

Steel  rails,  export  and  domestic _. Schwab,  464 

Structural  steel King,  503 

Maintenance  of  uniform — 

American  Tobacco  Company Lee,  341 

Continental  Tobacco  Company Campbell,  310 

Effect  of,  on  manufacturers' business _....       _  _.  ._ Lee,  341 

Favored  by  jobbers  . . .   ..   Lee,  841,343 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  _ Morris,  388, 389 

Selling  agencies,  effect  of Burn,  384, 385, 394 

Metals, in  1900  and  1901 Gunton,637 

Nickel, reasons  for  increase  of. _-  Thompson, 692, 693 

Oil     Elliott,  309, 310;  Qunton,  627, 636;  Lee,  660;  Archbold,  669 

Overcapitalization  of  industrial  combinations,  enhanced  by     Tayler,  606, 609 
Paper- 
Decrease  of,  effect - . Norris,  421 

Increase  of ,  effect  of  .. ...  . Norris,  413, 421 

International  Paper  Company,  effect  of  formation  of Klinck,  276, 279; 

Norris,  411, 413, 416,439 

Reduction  of ,  to  introduce  goods . Duke,  318,319 

Standard  Oil  Company Tayler,  607;  Lockwood,  653, 653. 656 

Sugar,  in  1900 and  1901 Gunton.637 

Tariff,  effect  on Holt,  570-575; 

Lamb,  595;  Gunton,  617, 618, 620, 621, 625, 639, 630 

Thread,  in  England  and  America Hopkins,  352 

Tinpails. Klinck,  276, 379 

Tin  plate Holt,  570-575;  Lamb,  591 ;  Gunton,  639, 630 

From  1880  to  1901 - Gunton,  629 

Tobacco,  leaf,  not  lower  to  tobacco  combinations Duke,  326 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  control  by,  possibility  discussed 

Schwab,  455, 465 

Wallpaper Burn, 387 

Wire  nails ..'. .. Gunton, 633 

Window  glass. Holt,  565,566 

Price's  cream  baking  powder Morrison,  372, 373 

Prison  labor.     (See  Convict  labor.) 

Prize  system,  alUm  baking  powder,  sold  on Morris,  389 

Production  (see  also  Control  of  output;  Cost  of  production) : 

Overproduction,  cause  of  consolidation,  plate  glass Pitcairn,327 

Regulation  of,  secured  by  combination Flint,  35, 91, 93;  Chapman,  109 

Profits.     (See  Earnings. ) 

Promoters'  pay Chapman,  96, 97 

American  Chicle  Company Flint,  51,53 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman,  94, 95 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  363 

International  Paper  Company _ Chisholm,  432 

National  Starch  Company Flint,  67 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company Flint,  38 

United  States  Rubber  Company  ^ Flint,  48 

Promotion.     (See  Capitalization;  Organization.) 
Prosperity: 

Relation  to  combinations Hillyer,  14, 15;  Hopkins,  513 

South,  due  to  protective  tariff  . . . Gunton, 621 

United  States,  due  to  natural  sources Holt,  579, 583 

Protection  of  forests.     (See  Forests. ) 
Protective  tarifif.     (See  Tariff.) 

Public  ownership Spalding,  3; 

Hillyer,  16, 18, 19;  Tayler,  608:  Gunton,  638:  Mathews,  651 

Industries  generally Spalding,  3;  Hillyer,  16;  Gunton,  638 

Publicity  of  corporations,  discussed White,  366-268;  Schwab,  474;  Piel,673 

Pure  Oil  Company: 

Notatrnst Lee,659 

Offers  of  sale  to  Standard  Oil  Company Lee,  660;  Archbold,  669 

Badiator  combination,  organization  and  description  of  business. .  Bond,  720, 731 
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Bailroads:  Page. 

Carnegie  Company,  ownership _ Schwab,  448, 449 

Discriminations — 

Existence  discussed _   ._.   _.  _  Holmes,  142; 

Fitter,  149;  Schwab,  470;  Hopkins,  515-516 

?  National  Salt  Company.- _. ...   White,261 

Public  ownership  a  remedy  for . Mathewsi  651 

Sonth  Improvement  Company ......   .... Lloyd,  64oi  641 

Standard  Oil  Company Gunton,637;  Lloyd,  641, 642!  643! 645 

Monopoly  of  pipe  lines  secured  by. Lloyd,  642 

Underbilling Klinck, 374! 275 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  relation  to Chapman,  100, 101 

Receiverships,  statutory  regulations  disciissed Hopkins!  515 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  ownership Schwab,  471 ;  King,  506 

Bails,  steel: 

Decline  in  price  under  protective  tariff. Gunton,  620, 621, 625 

Export  and  domestic  prices. ..   .  Schwab,  464 

Raw  materials: 

Paper  industry,  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. . . Chisholm,  442 

Photograph  paper  business ..     _     Carbutt.  174, 177-182; 

Dailey,  183-185;  Hubbell,]91;  Abbott,  196, 197 

Rubber  manufacture,  prices  of ,  in . . .   Flint,  36, 81 

Steel  and  iron  industry,  desirability  of  free,  in Atkinson,  531 

Rebates: 

Export  goods,  effect  of Atkinson,  536 

Railways.     (See  Railroads,  discriminations.) 

Reexported  goods,  of  little  advantage  to  small  exporters Lamb,  586 

Tin  plate,  cost  of  collecting Holt,  571 

Refining  combinations.   (See  Americaii    Smelting    and  Refining  Com- 
pany.) 
Remedies  for  evils  of  combination  (see  sdBO Legislation;  Tariff)..  La  Taste,  29; 

Tayler,  606, 608 

Competition Waterbury,  132, 137; 

Burn,  301, 304;  Butler,  497, 498;  Hopkins,  513 

Government  ownership .     . Hillyer,  16 

Legislation _ Spalding,  4,6; 

Hillyer,15, 16, 17;  Chapman,  110;  Campbell,  311, 315 

Publicity. _ White,  266, 268;  Schwab,  474;  Piel,673 

Tariff ,  reduction  of Mayer.  231-224 

Removal  of,  advocated Hillyer,  17 

Revision  of ,  advocated Elliott,  206-210:  213-216 

Taxation  of  excessive  earnings .. White,  265 

Restraint  of  trade: 

Contract  for,  made  by  Standard  Oil  Company  . . .    -   . Lloyd,  641 

Exclusive  contracts  with  dealers,  effect  of .  Hubbell,  192, 194 

Rice,  George,  discriminations  against,  in  interest  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany .... Lloyd,  648, 644 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (See  Baking  powder  comhination.) 
Rubber  combinations: 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company — 

American  Bicycle  Company,  relation  to Flint,  84 

Business,  description  of Flint,  84 

By-laws.. Flint, 44-46 

Capitalization Flint,  37, 47 

Purchase  of  capital  stock Flint,  42 

Executive  committee Flint,  45 

Incorporation,  certificate  of Flint,  40-43 

Organization,  method  of .  Flint,  37,47 

Objectsof... Flint, 40, 41 

L  Promoter's  pay Flint,  38 

I  Prospectus Flint, 38, 39 

F  Subscription  agreement .-  Flint,  39,40 

United  States  Rubber  Company — 

Business,  description  of .- .-  Flint,  34 

Capitalization Flint,  48 

Incorporation,  certificate  of .   -  -     Flint,  49, 50 

Organization,  method  of .    Flint.  47,48 

Promoters' pay -. Flint, 48 
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Rubber  industry:  Pag«. 

Competition,  effect  on Plint,80,81,83 

Exports...    .   .- - Flint,80 

Raw  materials,  prices  of Flint,  30  81 

Substitutes  for  rubber.. .     -     .....  Flint,  81 

Tariff  . __ Flint, 81, 83, 83. 85, 86 

Rumford  baking  powder: 

Manufacture  of ,  covered  by  patent .- Morrison,  379 

Pure  phosphate  powder  -.,. .    _   _ Morrison,  37a 

Salaries  (see  also  l^agres), National  Cordage  Company,  none  to  principal 

officers  _  _ __..._ Waterbury,  135 

Sales  methods,  of  alum  baking  powder  companies Morrison,  384 

Salt  combination.     (See  National  Salt  Compa'ny.) 

Salt  industry: 

Advantages  of  combination .     White,  263 

By-product  of  lumber  industry,  Michigan   . .   . .  White.  249, 260 

Canadian  trade . .    White,  364 

Competition  in  production,  conditions  of   Klinck,  370-274 

Conditions  of  business -   -  - White,  846-269 

Consumption  in  United  States --- White, 249 

Control  of  land White,  367, 368 

Cost  of  manufacture -  -  - -  Klinck,  271 

Plants,  cost  of  _  _   ._ Klinck,  373 

Prices,  1891-1901 ...  White. 254, 255, 266, 367;  Klinck, 270, 380 

Quality,  deterioration  of Klinck,  273 

Rock,  mining  in  United  States..., White,  347, 348 

Sources  and  methods  of  production . . .   White,  246-249, 267 

Surplus  brought  to  United  States White,  260 

Tariff....... White, 360-362 

Saltpeter,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,3?8 

Schools  of  design,  valueless  for  wall-paper  manufacture Burn,  303 

Secret  processes,  photographic  paper..         ... .   Carbutt,  180 

Selling  agencies,  price  agreements,  means  of  maintaining Burn.  384, 285, 294 

Shipping,  American,  needed  for  export  trade Schwab,  465 

Shoe  industry,  effect  of  tariff  on ..  Atkinson, .537 

Sirup,  prices,  1894^1901. ....     Klinck, 377, 378 

Sisal.     (See  Hemp. ) 

Sliding  scale,  discussed Schwab, 461 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company.      (See  Iron  and  steel  combina- 
tions.) 

Smelting  and  refining   combination.     (See  American  Smelting  and 
Honing  Compani/. ) 

Socialism.     (See  Public  oivnership.) 

South,  prosperity  of,  due  to  protective  tariff. Gunton,  621 

South  Improvement  Company: 

Contracts  with  railroads,  for  freight  discriminations . .  Lloyd,  640, 641 

Identity  with  Standard  Oil  Company Lloyd,  641 

Speculation: 

Effect  on  prices,  iron  and  steel Butler,  487-489 

Unavoidable  in  cordage  manufacture Holmes,  139, 146;  Taylor,  154, 155 

Spruce  supply: 

Canada Norris,436;  Chisholm,447 

UnitedStates Chisholm,439 

Standard  Milling  Company: 

Business,  description  of Mclntire.  ('81 

Capitalization Mclntire,  688 

Economies  secured ..  Mclntire, is >, 683 

Organization  of ..     ..    .. Mclntire,  681,683 

Hecker- Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company,  capitalization Mclntire,  681 

Organization  of . .. Mclntire,  681 

United  States  Flour  Milling  Company,  capitalization Mclntire,  681 

Organization Mclntire,  681 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Benefits  of  combination Gunton, 636, 637- 

Bribery  attein  pted  in  Ohio    Monnett.  658 

Vindicated  by  court  ol:  charge  of .  Archbold, 660-665 

Burning  of  books  by  . .   .  _  _  Monnett,  658 

Vindicated  by  court  of  charge  of . .  Arch  bold,  665-668 
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Standard  Oil  Company — Continued.  Page. 

Charges  against,  basis  of.   Lloyd,  639. 640, 64t» 

Contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  made  by .  _     Lloyd,  641 

Extentof  control _    Lockwood!654 

Crude  oil  ___ Guutoa,OJo,  036 

Lima  oil- Lockwood,0")4,655 

Ohiooil _ Monnett,  057, 658 

Free  pipe-line  law,  opposed  to   Lee,  659 

Freight  discriminations,  contracts  with  railroads  for Gunton,  637; 

Lloyd,  041.  043,  643, 645 

Monopoly  of  pipe  lines,  secured  through Lloyd,  043 

Independent  refiners,  compared  with. .  Mathews,  651;  Lockwood,  65^,653,656 

Law.  violated  by . . Monnett,  657 

Mathews  case,  competitive  methods  in Mathews,  647-650;  Archbold,  669 

Oil  terminal  facilities,  monopoly  of Lloyd,  643 

Prices  fixed  by _  _ _ _  _  _  ^ .  _  _   .      Tayler,  607 

Compared  with  those  of  independent  refiners Lockwood,  0.)3, 653, 656 

South  Improvement  Company,  identity  with  ._ Lloyd,  641 

Standard  Hope  and  Wire  Company.     (See  Cordage  combinations.) 

Starch  industry  (see  also  National  Starch  Company;  National  Starch 

Manufacturing  Company) ,  tariff Flint,  85, 86 

State  inspection,  salt,  inefficient White,  254 

Statistics,  juggled  by  trusts Holt,  554,  5.j5 

Steamboats: 

Carnegie  Company,  ownership Schwab,  448, 449 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  ownership _  Schwab,  471 

Steel: 

Coal  used  in  production .   King,501,506 

Exports  by  Carnegie  Company Schwab,  455 

Prices King,  503 

Agreements. ...    King, .501,503 

Production  by  Carnegie  Company Schwab,  448, 449 

Structural,  manufacturers  aud  prices King,  498, 502 

Steel  car  combination,  organization  and  conditions  of  business  . . .  . 

Postlethwaite,  721 

Steel  combinations.     (See  Iron  and  steel  combinations;  Unitrd  States 
Steel  Corporation.) 

Steel  rails,  decline  in  price  of.  under  protective  tariff Gunton,  620, 621, 625 

Stockholders,  number  of,  National  Biscuit  Company Crawford,  720 

Stockholders,  preferred: 

National  Salt  Company.  -  -   ...    .  White,  359 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morris,  388, 398, 403 

Stocks  (see  also  Capitalization) : 

Limitation  of  issue Chapman,  108 

Reduction  of,  through  combination ... Duke,  328 ;  Hopkins,  347 

Watering  of,  tariff  responsible  for Holt,  554 

Stores,  company,  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  Alabama  ... Hopkins,  509 

Sugar,  prices  of,  in  1900  and  1,101  ...  Gunton,637 

Suits  against  trusts  (see  also  Standard  Oil  Com,pany) ,  State,  Ohio  and 
Michigan _ White,366 

Sunday  labor,  Carnegie  Works Schwab,  463 

Superintendence.     (See  Administration;  Economies.) 

Tariff  (see  also  Export  prices) : 

Advantages •. ._  Gunton,  613, 613, 621 

Agitation  undesirable .....  Flint,  87;  Chapman,  111 ;  Hopkins  516;  Tayler,  608 

Agricultural  producte,  inoperative . . .   Holt,  578 

Bankruptcy  caused  by Atkinson,  539 

Barbed  wire,  cost  of,  to  consumers Holt,  563 

Basisof Elliott,  310,313;  Atkinson,544;  Tayler,  601,  604,  605:  Gunton,  613 

Bicycle  industry,  inoperative Pope,  690 

Boots  and  shoes,  inoperative     .   .  Atkinson,  537 

Borax,  effect  on  prices  of Holt,  568, 569;  Wheeler,  714;  Humphris,  716 

Chemical  products,  effect  on  prices  of Atkinson,  533;  Bagg,  675 

.  Cordage Grimwood,  115, 116;  Holmes,  141 ;  Pitler,  150 

Cost  of,  method  of  computing ..... Holt,  581 

Cost  of  transportation,  relation  to - Atkinson,  534 

Creamof  tartar. .    _.   .. .. Whee'er,  715 

Diversification  of  industries  caused  by Gunton,  619 

Drawn  wire,  cost  of,  to  consumers Holt,  563 
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Tariff— Continued.  ^age.  I 

EfEeot  on  American  industries. Schwab,  465;  f 

Holt,  565, 571, 573, 578, 580, 582;  Lamb,  586, 589, 590, 595, 598, 599 

1846.     A  horizontal  tariff  and  disastrous Atkinson,  541  I 

1857.    Induced  prosperity Atkin8on,541  ! 

Establishment  of  manufactures,  relation  to.. ..Atkinson, 518,   i 

519,530,521,539,540,541,543  ! 

Export  trade,  effect  on Elliott,  210;  214;  Atkinson,  536;  Lamb,  585 

Effect  of  removal  of Lamb,  594, 595 

Farmers  benefited  by Tayler,602 

Fish  oil,  necessary  for  protection  of  producers  of Church,  685 

Foreign  countries,  effect  on  glucose  industry     . Butler,  718 

Glass  industry  retarded  by - .  Holt,  565 

Hides,  effect  of Atkinson,  585,536;  Lapham,687  i 

History  of ,  in  Great  Britain Atkinson,  535, 536  ' 

Industrial  development  hindered  by Atkinson,  539, 540 

Inoperative  in  certain  cases ^ Atkinson ,  537, 540 ;  Pope,  690 

Iron  and  steel  industry^ 

Effecton ---     Butler, 493, 494;  ' 

•  Hopkins,  516;  Holt,  577, 578;  Gunton,630,621,635 

Iron  ore  and  scrap  iron  discussed.  Schwab,  457, 458, 466;  King,  499, 506, 507 

Steel  products,  cost  of  to  consumers Holt,  563 

Removal  from,  effect -.  Chapman,110; 

Schwab,  466;  Holt,  577, 578;  Gunton,  630, 631, 625 

Unnecessary .. Schwab,  456 

Labor,  effect  on Lamb,596,597;  Tayler,601,604 

Proportion  benefited  by Gunton,  619 

Linseed  oil,  reduction  advocated Elliott,  209-314 

Monopoly  prevented  by ' Gunton,  633  • 

Necessary  for  goods  embodying  much  labor Schwab,  456, 466 

Noncompeting  products,  should  be  restricted  to Tayler,  605  i 

Paints,  export  trade  hampered  by Elliott,  310, 314  i 

Not  necessary  to  industry Elliott,  310, 313 

Paper  industry,  effect  on . .  Norris,  418, 414, 435, 438;  Chisholm,  439, 440, 443, 443 

Removal  of,  effect Norri8,415,417,435,43H:  Chisholm,  443, 446  , 

Plate  glass,  changes .-  Mayer,  319, 330, 333  , 

High, cause  of  evils  of  monopoly Mayer, 321-324  , 

Insufficient  on  smaller  sizes ■- Pitcairn,  335, 240  ' 

Necessary  to  industry Pitcairn,  236 

Reduction  urged Elliott, 206-210, 313-316;  Mayer,333  ■ 

Since  1890 Pitcairn,333 

Politics,  elimination  of,  from . Gunton, 684  . 

Effecton Lamb, 595;  Gunton, 617, 618  , 

Prolits,  excessive,  caused  by . Holt,  559, 563, 581 

Protected  combinations — 

Caused  by Spalding,l;  Holt, 552, 553 

Definition  of Lamb,  584  i 

Disadvantages  of —  : 

Delay  in  filling  orders Lamb,  587  , 

Deterioration  in  products Lamb,  588  j 

Export  trade,  injured  by Lamb,58o 

Extortionate  prices  charged ...  -   .  Lamb,  588  j 

Limited  only  by  amount  of  duty Lamb,585, 

Middleman  crowded  out Lamb,  587  , 

Relationto ...   ..  Spalding,  1,4;  ; 

Hillyer.lB;  Holt,  552, 553;  Tayler,  601, 608;  Gunton,  633  J 

Removal  of  tariff,  effect  on . . .  Spalding,  3;  Holt,  553  ^ 

Protection,  distinct  from  paternalism. Gunton,  611, 612 

Rebate,  salt i White,262  ; 

Reduction,  practicable  generally Elliott,  210  ; 

Removal  of Waterbury,  136  | 

Desired  by  certain  manufacturers •-.. Holt, 563  ^ 

Effect  on  American  industries Chapman,  110;  Holt.  563, 580, 581,583  : 

More  prejudicial  to  independent  concerns  than  to. combinations.  Flint,  87;  ^ 

Chapman,  111;  Tayler, 607;  Gunton, 633: 

For  revenue  only,  adds  to  prices  of  products Gunton, 618 , 

Necessary . Lamb,659, 

Revision  of ,  desirable -.... _.  Lamb,593 
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Rubber  industry,  effect  of  removal  of  _  _  _ Flint,  83, 86 

Relations  to Flint,  81, 83, 83, 85',  86 

Salt     White.  260-262 

Starch  Industry,  relation  of ,  to Flint,  85, 86 

Tax,  distinction  between Tayler  602 

*  Thread— 

?$!        Effect  of  removal  of  _ _ Hopkins,  351 

*'        Equalizes  difference  in  cost  of  production ..   Hopkins,  351 

Necessary  for  protection  of  American  thread  industry .  _  Hopkins.  350, 351 

Tin-plate  industry,  effect  of Atkinson,  535, 536, 537, 557 

Holt.  570, 571, 572, 573, 574, 575;  r/amb,591,592,593;  Gunton,  629,  680 

:•  Removal,  effect  of    . . _ Holt,  575, 582;  Tayler,  603, 604 

Tobacco,  effect  of  removal  of _ Duke,  325, 328, 329 

Wages,  relation  to Elliott,  216 

)  Atkinson,  532;  Holt,  577, 578, 582;  Lamb,  590, 591, 594, 597 

Wall  paper,  manufacturers  not  desirous  of Burn,  295 

War  of,  only  danger  to  international  trade .  _ . . . . ...  Flint,  88 

Watered  trust  stocks,  responsible  for .   ...  Holt,  554 

White  lead,  reduction  advocated Elliott,  209-214 

Wire  nails,  cost  of  to  consumers _. Holt,  562 

Wood  pulp,  excessive  - Norris,  414 

Removal  of,  would  reduce  cost  of  paper. Norris,  425 

Woolen  manufactures,  should  be  removed . .     .  Holt,  581 

Taxation : 

Burden  of,  determined  by  value  of  product Atkinson,  520, 521 

United  States  and  foreign  countries  compared  Atkinson.  539, 580 

Excessive  earnings  taxation,  remedy  for  evils  of  combination.     . .  White,  365 

Internal-revenue  tax...... Campbell.  309;  Duke,  826 

National  tax  on  land  values  desirable  - Lamb,  600 

Tariff  and  tax,  distinction  between . . Tayler,  602 

Tenement  houses: 

Rented  to  employees  by  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  345, 349, 350 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company Holmes,  140, 145 

Thread  combination.     (See  American  Thread  Company.) 

Tide-water  pipe  lines,  monopoly  of,  by  Standard  Oil  Company Lloyd,  642 

Tin  pails,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  376, 279 

Tin  Plate  Company,  American.     (See  Iron  and  Steel  Combinations.) 
Tin-plate  industry: 

Drawback  on.  cost  of  collecting ... Holt,  571 

Employees,  number  of Atkinson,  537 

Prices  of Holt,  570-.575;  Lamb,  591;  Gunton,  629-630 

Tariff- 
Effect  of Holt,  557, 570-575;  Lamb,  591, 593, 593;  Gunton,  629, 680 

Effect  of  removal  of Holt,  575, 582;  Tayler,  603, 604 

Establishment  of,  not  due  to Atkinson,  535, 580, 537 ;  Holt,  582 

Wales,  inefficient  methods,  reasons Butler,  490 

Tobacco: 

Cuban,  free  admission  of _. : ...    Campbell,  813 

I     Leaf,  competition  in  purchase  of Campbell,  312, 813 

I  Sold  at  auction Campbell,  305 

|('  Internal- revenue  tax,  effect  of Campbell,  309 

'  Tariff,  effect  of  removal  of Duke,  325, 328, 329 

lobacco  combinations: 

Agreements  made  on  purchase  of  properties Campbell,  307;  Duke,  823 

■'    American  Cigar  Company Duke,  329 

American  Tobacco  Company — 

Advertising  by ..    ..  . Duke,318 

Agreements  made  in  purchase  of  factories... - Duke,  323 

Business,  description  of Duke,  317, 318, 329 

Capitalization. Duke,  317, 331, 832 

Continental  Tobacco  Company,  relations  with Duke,  317 

Cuts  prices  on  cigarettes  in  certain  localities Landstreet,  337 

Barningsof-.  ..   Duke, 331 

^^       Exclusive  contracts Duke,  331, 380;  Lee,  340, 841 

■       Factories  in  Australia,  Japan,  and  Canada Duke,  322 

m       Labor,  attitude  toward Duke,833,334 

■^        Trade  with  China  and  India Duke,322 
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Continental  Tobacco  Company —  " 

Business,  description  of - Duke,  317, 318, 339?' 

Capitalization ,      Duke, 317,' 

Exclusive  contracts  made  by Campbell,  306, 307, 811;*' 

Duke,  330;  Landstreet.  333-337, 338" 

Prices,  maintenance  of .  _        . .   . .  _ _  Campbell,  310^ 

Relations  with  American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  317'- 

Prices,  effect  on  leaf  tobacco Campbell,  308, 313'' 

Effect  on  manufactured  tobacco Campbell,  307, 313;  Duke,  318, 335* 

United  States  Tobacco  Company — 

Attitude  toward  organized  labor _ _ Campbell,  315  '- 

Business,  description  of Campbell,  305? 

Employees,  comparative  number  of  men  and  women .     . . .  Campbell,  315* 

Relations  with _. Campbell,315* 

Exclusive  contracts,  none  made  by Campbell, 317* 

Hours  ot  labor Campbell,  315* 

Wages  paid _ -.. Campbell, 315 "^ 

Trade-marks:  5 

Baking  powder  industry,  valuable  assets Morris,  396 

Effect  on  combinations Waterbury,  133 ; 

National  Biscuit  Comjiany ,  value  of  -  Crawford,  719 » 

Photographic  paper,  infringement Abbott,  305 ' 

Salt,  value White,363s 

Tobacco  trade,  valuable  assets. .' .. Campbell,  307  s 

Trade  unions.     {See  Labor  organizations.)  i; 

Transportation  routes  (see  also  Freight  rates),  hemp -..Grimwood,l]7;2 

Waterbury,  135  ii 
Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association:  : 

Dues   LaTaste,31' 

Membership  of...   La  Taste,  20,  36, 33 : 

Nature  of  association _ __. La  Taste,  30,  24,  35 

Pur  I  loses  of... .... LaTaste,30!: 

Workdoneby.. La  Taste,  36,  37 : 

Traveling  salesmen: 

Attitude  of.  toward  industrial  combinations La  Taste,  21,  34,  27,  38,  33  ; 

Earningsof:  .   .'  La  Taste,  30  k 

Economy  through  combinations. .. .   .   .     ..   ...   Flint,  35;  It 

White,  256:  Duke,  338;  Hopkins,  346  ; 

Effect  of  industrial  combinations  on La  Taste.  26,  33;  Abbott,  301  5 

National  Wall  Paper  Company,  number  increased .        Burn,  292,  301,  303  i 

Number,  United  States.   ..'. La  Taste,  25  ij 

Organizations  of. La  Taste,  35  i 

Reemployment  of La  Taste,  39,  30  ir 

Trusts.     (See  Combinations.)  s 

Twine,  binding.     (Qee  Binder  twine.)  j 

Twine  market,  National  Cordage  Company, effect  of  failure  on..  Fitler,  147,149  • 

Union  Selling  Company,  nature  and  business Taylor,  159  n 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company:  ; 

Bond  subscription  agreement. Flint.  60-63  j." 

Business,  description  of ._.   Flint,  57  j. 

Capitalization _ Flint,  57, 59  ;j 

Consolidation,  plan  of  .   . Flint,  58-60  ) 

Organization,  method  of Flint.  57,  65,  66;^ 

Prospectus Flint,  57,  58^^ 

Underwriters'  agreement Flint,  63-65;^ 

United  States  Cordage  Association.     {See  Cordage  combinations.) 

United  States  Flour  Milling  Company:  .; 

Capitalization Mclntire,  681 1, 

Organization  of Mclntire, 681.^ 

United  States  incorporation  law,  advocated  ........    ... White,  268j, 

United  States  Leather  Company:  ^J 

Business,  description  of .. Lapham,  685, 686' 

Capitalization Lapham,  686, 6881' 

Economies  secured  through  combination. .      Lapham,  686,  687j 

Notamonopoly Lapham, 686, 687!' 

Organization,  method  of Lapham,  685, 686? 

Prices,  effect  ot  formation  on    . . Lapham,  687^ 

Wages,  effect  of  formation  on Lapham,  687 
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United  States  Rubber  Company.     (See  Rubber  combinations.  ]  Page. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Advantages  of  consolidation _ Schwab,  450-453, 468;  Gunton  635 

Capitalization  _ Schwab,  464, 467, 473, 473;  Holt,  556, 557 

Overcapitalization _ Holt,556,557 

Ctoal, ownership  by .   ..  _ _.  Schwab, 457 

^.Competition  with.   ..     King,  504-506;  Hopkins.  511, 513, 514;  Tayler,  603 

4iExtension  into  the  South  possible Hopkins,  514 

"  Extent  of  control Schwab,  455^  465 

Ironore,  contiolof ...  Schwab, 450, 470, 471 

Organization,  methods Schwab, 450, 453, 453 

Prices,  control  of Schwab, 455, 465 

Profits  of,  largely  due  to  the  tariff .  Holt,  562 

I     Prospectus,  certificate  of  incorporation,  by-laws Schwab,  475^87 

?     Purchase  of  Carnegie  Company Schwab,  468, 475 

Steamboats  and  railroads  owned  by .    .     Schwab.  471;  King,  506 

Stocks,  exchange  of,  for  stocks  of  constituent  companies Schwab,  468^  475 

Ownership  of Schwab,  459 

Training  of  chief  officers Schwab,  463 

United  States  Tobacco  Company,  conditions  of  business,  etc  . .     Campbell,  305, 

315,317 
Wages: 

Advance  not  in  proportion  to  advance  in  prices    Spalding,3 

In  different  industries ..    Gunton, 637, 638 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company ... Sewall,  679 

Clothing  manufacture  higher  than  in  te.Ktile  manufacture Atkinson,  541 

Coal  mining,  Alabama ..     Hopkins,  508 

Cordage  industry Waterbury.  138, 135;  Holmes,  143;  Fitler,  148 

Cost  of  production,  relation  to Atkinson,  518, 530;  Gunton,  615, 616 

Determined  by  social  conditions .. . Gunton,  619 

By  supply  and  demand flolt,583 

Effect  ot  combinations  on  .       ... Flint,  89; 

if  Abbott,  303;  Burn,  285, 893, 303;  Butler,  488 

■f  American  Bicycle  Company .  Pope,690 

i  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  345, 346, 349 

f  General  Chemical.  Company  .    Bagg,  675 

%         Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company Mclntire,  683 

l'         National  Asphalt  Company Sewall,679 

K4         National  Starch  Company Piel,673 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company Piel,  673 

Otis  Elevator  Company  ......   ." Baldwin,  692 

Paper Norris,  411 ;  Chisholm,  439 

'W         Rubber Flint,90 

jg.         Salt White,355 

m         United  States  Leather  Company  . . Lapham,687 

r    Glucose  Sugar  Befining  Company,  effects  of  combination Butler,  718 

High  wages  in  United  States,  reason  for Lamb,  597 

Labor  organizations,  steel ..     .. -  Schwab,  460 

Paint  manufacture Elliott,  311, 313 

Paper  industry,  higher  in  America  than  in  Canada Chisholm,  443 

■     Photographic  supplies Carbutt,179 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapman,  101, 103 

■  Plate  glass  manufacture      .     Mayer,  319, 330;  Pitcaim,  333, 236 

Saltindustry  White,355 

Sliding  scale       .     .  ..      ...  Schwab,46l 

Steel  and  iron  industry      Schwab,  460, 463;  King,  503, 504;  Holt,  577, 578 

Tariff,  effect  of  -. Elliott,316; 

Atkinson,  533;  Holt,  577, 578, 583;  Lamb,  590, 591, 595, 597 

Thread  industry Hopkins,  345,  .346, 349 

Men  and  women  compared - Hopkins,  349 

Tin-plate  industry,  effect  of  removal  of  tariff  on - --  -  Holt,  583 

Tobacco  factories,  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad Duke,  335 

United  States  Tobacco  Company... Campbell,315 

fj  Wall-paper  manufacture ...  --- --- v,  S™'??n 

wales,  tin-plate  industry,  inefficient  methods : Butler,  490 

WaU-paper  combinations :  ^         „o„  „. . 

History  Burn,382-304 

^     Ccmtinental  Wall  Paper  Company  -..-I -  Burn, 284, 285, 294 
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Wall-paper  combinations — Continued.  Page. 

National  Wall  Paper  Company — 

Agreement  for  dissolution ._ Burn,  296 

Capitalization _ Burn,  387, 288, 396 

Control  ot  output. _ Bum,  300,303 

,    Dividends _ Bum,  399 

Employees,  contracts Burn,  303 

Incorporation,  certificate  of _ Burn,  388 

Plants Burn,  394, 303 

Water  power,  development  of,  less  expensive  in  Canada  than  in  United 

States — ..  Chi8holm,443 

Watered  stocks,  tarifiE  responsible  for _ _  Holt,  554 

Wealth,  diffusion  of  ownership  promoted  by  industrial  combinations 

White,  364, 365;  Crawford,  780 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth : 

Charges  against  Standard  Oil  Company  contained  in,  not  one  sided.  Lloyd,  640 
Based  on  official  records .-_  Lloyd,  689, 640, 645 

Webster,  Daniel,  position  in  respect  to  tarifiE ..... Gunton,  633 

Western  Mineral  Company,  conditions  of  business  and  labor . .  Wheeler,  714-716 

White  lead,  tarifE  reduction  advocated Elliott,  309-314 

Wilson  law: 

Not  responsible  for  industrial  depression Atkinson,  580, 548;  Lamb,  590 

Prosperity  of  woolen  manufactures  under  _ Holt,  580 

Window-glass  combinations:  ' 

American  Glass  Company,  earnings Holt,  566 

Formation  . Holt,  565 

American  Window  Glass  Company,  capitalization Holt,  565 

Extent  of  control Holt,565,566 

Window-glass  industry: 

Development,  backward  state  of Holt,  565,566 

History  of Holt,564,565 

Labor,  condition  of Holt,  579, 580 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  as  jobbers  in Pitoairn,  338, 235 

Prices  of,  since  1860 Holt, 565, 566 

Wire: 

Barbed,  protection  of,  cost  to  consumers  Holt,  562 

Drawn,  protection  of,  cost  to  consumers  ... .. Holt,  562 

Exports  of Holt,  561 

Wire-nail  industry: 

Exports Holt,  561 

Previous  to  formation  of  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. . .  Holt,  559, 560 

Prices Gunton,632 

Protection  of,  cost  to  consumers Holt,  563 

Wire  rope,  manufacture Waterbury,  138 

Woman  labor: 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  140;  Fitler,  148 

Photographic  paper  manufacture Abbott,  304 

Salt  industry White,  256 

Steel  industry _ Schwab,  469  . 

Thread  industry __ Hopkins,  349  , 

Wood  pulp  (see  also  Paper  industry) : 

Best  made  from  spruce  timber .   . Norris,  423 

Importations  of Norris,  414 

TarifE Norris,  414, 425 ." 

Wooden  pails,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  376, 279 

Woolen  manufactures: 

Prospered  under  the  Wilson  law Holt,  580 ', 

Tariff  on,  should  be  removed Holt,  581? 
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Page. 
Agricultural  implements,  foreign   and  domestic  prices  of  American 

products. ---   --,.743-747 

.Vlabama,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt  and  baking  powder,  by  towns-  794, 825, 866, 887 
imerican  Cotton  Oil  Company,  sales  and  price  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting ..--     923-925 

American  Linseed  Company,  s.iles  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting .--.     --- -.-.  932,933 

American  Malting  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting -     ..- --- - 932 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company — 

Capitalization  and  organization - -. .......  918 

Stocks,  sales,  and  prices  and  influences  affecting  .. 919-923 

American  Steel  and  "Wire  Company — 

Capitalization  and  organization- .-   ..     -- --  918 

Stocks,  prices,  and  sales  and  influences  affecting - - .   919-922 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and 

influences  affecting .-- -   --. -     937-929 

American  Tobacco  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting- - 925-926 

Arkansas,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns_  794, 835, 866, 887 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad— 

Reorganization  and  improvement  in  conditions  .. -- -  943 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting -_,  943-945 

Bag  and  paper  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting  - _..  - --- 934 

Baking  powder — 

Freight  rates  on  ..- .     -.  776 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns .- - 866-886 

Summary,  by  States       --   786-789 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad — 

Community  of  interest  with  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 941-943 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting - 940-941 

Bibliography  of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations  -  _ -...----.  947-977 

jiseuit  Combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting-  935 

Books,  bibliography  of  industrial  combinations-   ... - .   947-961 

Boots  and  shoes,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products  - . .  747-750 

California,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  -  - 795, 

826,866,888 

Canada,  tariff,  effect  on  prices  of  American  products . . .  783 

Capitalization,  increase,  effect  of  combinations  on 914 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  ftuincy  Railroad: 

Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines .  -   943, 944 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting  . 943-945 

Chicago  and   Northwestern  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and 

influences  affecting 939,940 

Coal,  prices,  1890-1901  - - - 764-765 

Coke,  prices,  1890-1901 763,763 

Colorado,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns-  796, 827, 867, 888 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting _ --  922,933 

Community  of  interest,  transcontinental  railroads,  movement  toward.-  943,944 
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Connecticut,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 796, 

827,867,888 
Continental  Tobacco  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

aflfecting -_ --         927 

Cost  of  production,  iron  and  steel  products 761-772 

Cotton  oil  combination: 

History  of  business  _ _ 923 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  aflfecting _  _ 923, 924 

Crops,  effect  on  prices  of  railroad  securities . _ 915, 939, 9.45 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  \. 

and  influences  affecting ." _- .   938,939 

Delaware,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 796, 

828, 867, 889 
Drills  and  sheeting,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products-  752, 753 

Earnings,  industrial  combinations,  comparison  with  railroads 917 

Electrical  apparatus,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products.         742 
Export  prices.     (See  Export  trade. ) 
Export  trade: 

Cash  sales  abroad,  influence  pn  prices-. 726 

Drawback  and  internal-revenue  laws,  relation  to  prices ' 726 

New  markets,  prices  lowered  to  secure  .. 788 

Prices,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  American  products... ..  725-760 

Surplus  product,  priceslowered  to  dispose  of 727 

Tariff,  American,  relation  to  prices  abroad. 727 

Tariff,  foreign,  effect  on  prices  abroad 727 

Federal  Steel  Company,  stocks,  sales,  and  prices  and  influences  affecting.         919 

Ferromanganese,  prices  of 766 

Florida,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  .  796, 828, 868, 889 

Food  products,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 753-755 

Foreign  trade,  prices  of  American  products  compared  with  domestic .  .  -  725-760 
Freight  rates: 

Illuminating  oil,  relation  to  prices    776-778 

Relation  to  prices  in  different  localities 775-778 

Georgia,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns .  797, 828, 868, 889 
Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influ- 
ences affecting 934, 935 

Grain,  crop  conditions,  effect  on  railroad  securities 915, 939, 945 

Hardware,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 733 

Hides,  removal  of  duty  on,  discussed 748 

Hooks  and  eyes,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 755 

Idaho,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns . . .  797, 829, 868, 890 
Illinois,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  .  797, 829, 868, 890 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  af- 
fecting . . , 941,942 

Indiana,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  799,831, 869,891 

Internal  revenue,  drawbacks  on  export,  relation  to  prices 736 

International  Paper  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 935 

International  Silver  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 93.3,934 

Iowa,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 800, 833, 870, 893 

Iron  and  steel: 

Costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics 761-772 

Foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 729-742 

Iron  and  steel  combinations: 

Capitalization  and  organization 918, 919 

Stocks,  prices,  and  sales  and  influences  affecting .,_ -..  919-922 

Ironore,  prices,  1890-1901 . 762 

Kansas,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .  801, 834, 871, 893 

Kentucky,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 802, 

835,872,894 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  affecting 937,938 

Lamp  chimneys,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 756 

Lead  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 929 

Leather,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 747-750 

Leather  combination^  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting..      931 
Linseed-oil  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting.     932 
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Locomotives,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American 731 

Louisiana,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns_  803,836, 873, 895 

Hachiue  tools,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products  .  _ 730 

Machinery,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 729-748 

Magazines,  bibliography  of  industrial  combinations ---  961-977 

Maine,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. . .  803, 836, 873, 895 

Malt  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting . .       933 

M  iryland,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns .  808, 837, 878, 895 

Massachusetts,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 803, 

838,873,896 

Metal  products,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American..   .  789-743 

Michigan,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  805, 840, 874, 897 

Minnesota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 806, 

843,875,898 

Mississippi,  prices  of  oil;  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 807, 

843,876,899 
Missouri,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  808, 843, 876, 899 
Montana,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  809,845, 877, 900 
Musical  instruments,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products..  751 
National  Biscuit  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affect- 
ing     935 

National  Lead  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting  _  939 
National  Steel  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization... 918 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices  and  influences  affecting 919-923 

National  Tube  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization 918 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

Nebraska,  xwices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  809, 845, 877, 901 
Nevada,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. . .  810, 846, 877, 901 
New  Hampshire,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns..      810, 

846, 878, 901 

New  Jersey,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 810, 

'   -^  847,878,903 

Newspapers,  bibliography  of  articles  regarding  industrial  combinations.  961-977 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  affecting - 936, 937 

New  York,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  811, 849, 879, 903 

North  Carolina,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 814, 

"^  853,880,904 

North  Dakota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 814, 

'^  853,881,905 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad: 

Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines .  943, 944 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 943-945 

Ohio,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 815,853,881,905 

Oil,  illuminating: 

Freight  rates  on - ia^LoA 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns ---  7^^°;^* 

Methods  of  comparison -  - „      777 

Summary,  by  States -   ;--,--  l-l 

Optical  goods^  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products •  -  ,,„„  ^ob 

Oregon,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  ..  816, 8o5, 883, 906 

Pamphlets,  bibliography  of  industrial  combinations  . .     E!A"^^i 

Paper,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products ...   ^50-75^ 

Paper  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 93o 

Pennsylvania,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  816 

oOD, oo*,  yu7 

Pennsylvania  Kailroad:  .,      ^ .   x        i.     -i.^.  nAi  nAo 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  community  of  interest  with ^TS  nTo 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting °1^'  °|5 

Pig  iron,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1  HOI  statistics ...  ^^^'IH 

Pipe  iron,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products  .  _ 730 

Politics,  stocks,  effect  on  prices -- -      915 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization -.-.._. -      91S 

Stocks,  prices  and  sales  and  influences  affecting 919-983 

752 64 
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Prices: 

Export  and  domestic,  relative,  charged  by  American  producers 735-76  ) 

Export,  reasons  for  lower ._ _ ._ 726-730 

Freight  rates,  relation  to  local  differences _ 775, 776 

Iron  and  steel  products,  movement  and  comparison  with  costs 761-772 

Pig  iron,  movement  and  comparison  with  costs 761-772 

Steel  billets  and  rails,  comparison  with  costs _ . . . 761-772 

Stocks  of  industrial  coipbinations  and  railroads,  report  on 913-945 

Wholesale  and  retail,  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  etc. ,  in  different  localities.  _  _  773-912 

Method  of  comparison  and  general  discuss  on  .  _  _ _ 773-778 

Summary  of  statistics,  by  States -. .,.__ _.  779-793 

Detailed  tables,  by  States _ , .   794-913 

Printing  presses,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 731, 733 

Railroads: 

Combination  and  community  of  interest,  effect  on  stocks 937-945 

Community  of  interest,  transcontinental  lines 943, 944 

Earnings,  comparison  with  industrial  combinations .  _  _  917 

Speculation  in  securities,  report  on 936-945 

Rails,  steel,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics 761-773 

Retail  prices,  relative,  of  oil,  sugar,  baking  powder,  and  salt,  in  different 
localities : 773-912 

Rhode  Island,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 819, 

859. 884. 908 
Royal  baking  powder: 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  summary  by  States 786-789 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns _.  866-886 

Salt: 

Freight  rates  on 775,776 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail — 

Difficulty  of  comparison _ __.  774 

By  towns- _ _ __ _  _.  887-912 

Summary  by  States ._ _-. 790 

Sanitary  ware,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product  _ 756 

Secrecy  of  management,  stocks,  effect  on  speculation  in _  _ .  . .         916 

Securities: 

Industrial  combinations  and  railroads — 

Special  report  regarding 913-945 

Increase  of ,  on  the  market  . 914 

Influences  affecting  sales  and  prices. _ _  ... 915-917 

Listingof 913 

Sewing  machines,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 732 

Scrap  steel,  prices,  1890-1901 764,765 

Shoes,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product -- 747-750 

Silverware  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affect-  i 

ing _ 933 

Speculation: 

Managers  of  combinations,  participation  in,  instances  of 920, 

,928,925,936,938,933 

Securities  of  industrial  combinations,  special  report  regarding ...  918-945 

Spiegeleisen;  prices  of - 767 

Steel  billets,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901 ,  statistics 761-773  . 

Steel  rails,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics .-  761-773 

South  Carolina,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .  820, ' 

859,884,908 
South  Dakota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder, by  towns..         820, 

860. 884. 909 

Stock  exchanges,  listing  of  securities  on. .....  913 

Stocks : 

Increase  of  securities  on  market 914 

Listing  on  stock  e.xchange 913 

Prices,  industrial  combinations  and  railroads,  special  report ...  913-945 

Prices,  influences  affecting 915-917 

Sales  of,  charts  and  comments  regarding 918-945 

Sugar: 

Freight  rates  on ...   . .  776 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail — 

Summary  by  States 783-785 

By  towns --- 825-865 
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Page. 
Sugar  combinations,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting. .         937, 

928, 934, 935 
Tariff: 

Domestic  and  foreign  prices  of  American  products,  effect  on 787, 733, 734 

Drawbacks,  relation  to  export  prices ..   726 

Foreign  countries,  effect  on  prices  of  American  products 737 

Hides,  removal  of,  discussed 747,748 

Legislation,  effect  on  prices  of  stocks 915 

Taxation.     (See  Internal  revenue.) 

Telegraphs,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  affecting _ 936 

Tennessee,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 830, 

860,884,909 
Texas,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns...  820,861,884,909 

Textile  goods,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 752, 758 

Tobacco  combinations,  stocks,  sales,  and  prices  and  influences  affecting.  935-937 

Tobacco,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 753-755 

Transcontinental  railroads,  community  of  interest,  movement  toward. .  943, 945 

Typewriters,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 738 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 934 

Union  Pacific  Railroad: 

Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines 943, 944  ' 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 943-945 

Union  Tobacco  Company,  competition  with  American  Tobacco  Company.  936 

United  States  Leather  Company: 

Monopoly  of  sole  leather,  alleged 747 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 931 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  inf.uences 

affecting 930 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  stocks,  prices  of 933 

Utah,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 832, 868, 885, 910 

Vehicles,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 743-747 

Vermont,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  888, 863, 885, 911 
Virginia,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  828, 863, 885, 911 

Washington,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 833, 

863,886,911 
West  Virginia,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .         823, 

864, 886, 913 
Western  Union   Telegraph  Company,  sales  and .  prices  of  stock  and 

influences  affecting 936 

Wholesale  prices,  relative  in  different  localities,  oil,  sugar,  salt,  baking 

powder 773-913 

Wire,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 733 

Wisconsin,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  883, 864, 886, 913 
Wyoming,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  824, 865, 888, 912 
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